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PARIS  JOURNALS  AND  JOURNALISTS. 

Therb  is  no  one  thing  which  more  dis-  been  famous  for  affording  battle-fields  to 

tinctly  represents  and  expresses  the  cha-  all  European  armies, 
meter  of  a  nation,  than  does  the  character        Much  more   might  under  this  point 

of  its  newspaper  press.    And  this  is  the  of  view  be  said  of  the  newspaper  press 

case  not  only  in  the  general,  but  eyen  as  generally  than  we  haye   yet  seen  at- 

regards  particulars.    Take,  for  instance,  tempted,  and  much  under  it  might  be 

Bach  a  particular  as  style.    Compare  the  said  of  the  French  press  in  particular, 

mere  style  of  the  American  with  that  of  At  present,  however,  we  have  a  different 

the  British  press.   The  one  and  the  other  and  a  much  less  extensive  matter  in  hand. 

are  still  written  much  in  the  same  Ian-  Our  subject  is  not  even  the  French  press 

goage  as  regards  words,  but  the  style  of  as  a  whole,  but  only  the  Paris  portion  of 

language  which  distinguishes  the  press  of  it,  and  that,  too,  in  a  restricted  way;  for 

the  United  States  and  that  of  this  country  we  are  not  about  to  undertake  an  elabo- 

respectively,  is  different  indeed,  as  all  the  rate  review  of  Parisian  journalism  in  all 

world  knows.   Now,  this  difference  in  the  its  bearings,  but  propose  merely  to  glance 

style  of  their  newspapers  is  just  significa-  cursorily  over  the pertonnel  of  it,  and  to 

tive  of  the  difference  between  two  peo-  outline  some  of  the  principal  ridacteurs 

plea  which,  as  regards  style  of  marmers  whose  names,  in  virtue  of  what  became 

and  tone  of  thinking  generally,  might  law  some  six  years  ago,  have  since  been 

have  been  diverging  for  centuries,  instead  appended  daily  in  the  sight  of  the  public 

of  two  or  three  generations.    Or  take  na-  to  their  editorial  articles.    Nevertheless, 

tionality,  and  compare  the  French  with  while  we  shall  say  but  little  as  to  the  col- 

the  Belgian  press.    Of  the  former,  under  lective  character  of  Paris  journalism,  we 

any  circumstances,  and  whatever  clashing  shall  state,  though  still  as  succinctly  as 

of  opinions  may  arise  in  it  as  regards  do-  possible,  what  seem  to  us  the  chief  indi- 

mestic  matters,  this  seems  essential,  that  vidual  features  of  the  various  journals. 

it  shall  ever  be  as  excessively  and  egotis-  For  thereby  are  the  respective  editors  not 

tically  national  as  France,  the  most  homo-  a  little  affected,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 

geneous  country  in  the  world,  has  proved  seeing  that  just  as  the  chameleon  takes 

herself  to  be  whenever  her  nationality  is  its  hue  from  that  of  the  objects  for  the 

concerned.  The  Belgian  press,  on  the  con-  time  surrounding  it,  so  in  a  great  measure 

trary,  with  a  Russian  organ  at  this  mo-  are  French  journalists  (and  probably  not 

ment  among  its  members,  and  German  French  ones  only)  influenced  by  the  coi^ 

oigans,  and  organs  of  fallen  dynasties,  lettr  of  the  journal  for  which  at  the  mo- 

and  organs  of  French  r^ugees,  is  always  as  ment  they  chance  to  write.     What  we 

open  to  receive  the  organs  of  any  party  here  offer  will  thus  be  but  a  very  small 

<v  power  that  may  think  fit  to  establish  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the 

them,  as  the  cock-pit  of  Europe  has  ever  modem  newspaper,  but  though  of  the 
YoL.  XXIV.-JAJriTABY,  1867.  ^ 
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smallest,  it  may  perhaps  be  not  un thank-  projects,  one  of  which  was  a  machine  or 

fully  received.  instrument  called  a  paracrotte,  or  mud- 

We  shall  begin  with  the  Pbesse,  be-  defender,  to  be  attached  to  the  heels  of 
cause  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  pedestrians,  and  another  was  something 
is  still  the  chief  proprietor  of  that  paper,*  called  a  physionotypc,  the  nature  of  which 
though  now  he  but  rarely  writes  in  it.  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  Then  he 
*  What  is  Emile  de  Girardin  about  T  we  speculated  in  literature,  and  established 
wrote  to  a  French  friend  lately.  *  Achilles  in  succession  various  periodicals,  which 
is  in  his  tent,'  was  the  reply.  The  cause  all  came  down  about  as  fast  as  he  set 
of  his  sulky  silence  we  shall  see  anon;  them  up.  Finally,  he  tried  politics,  found- 
but  much  and  powerfully  has  he  written  ed  the  *  Presse,'  and  succeeded.  He  had 
in  his  time,  and  a  remarkable  personage  at  last  discovered  his  proper  walk,  and  he 
altogether  he  is.  And  as  he  may  be  taken  walked  along  it  briskly,  and  to  some  pur- 
as  the  fittest  representative,  in  one  point  pose,  accompanied  by  his  wife;  who,  under 
of  view,  of  what  unfortunately  constitutes  the  masculine  disguise  of  the  *  Yicomte 
a  very  numerous  class  of  French  editors,  de  Launay,'  made  a  great  hit  with  a  series 
uniting  as  he  does  in  himself  all  that  in  of  articles  entitled  *Causeries  Parisiennes.* 
that  class  most  calls  for  respect  as  regards  Madame  de  Girardin,  we  may  say  here,  is 
their  ability,  and  for  the  opposite  as  re-  now  dead.*  He  himself  invented  the 
gards  their  moral  dignity,  he  shall  here  roman-feuUleton,  that  abominable  thing, 
have  a  larger  space  allotted  to  him  than  which,  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  else, 
otherwise  would  be  his  due.  has  tended  to  corrupt  modern  French  so- 

This  clever  fellow  was  certainly  bom  ciety.  But  what  to  him  was  the  evil 
somewhere,  and  about  the  beginning  of  tendency  of  it  1  He  found  the  thing  la- 
the century.  That  he  had  parents,  is  also  crative,  and  what  cared  he  if  literature 
certain;  who  they  were,  is  not.  He  is  was  prostituted,  provided  it  were  he  who 
said — *07i  dit^  seems  the  sole  authority  should  receive  the  wages  1  Then,  in  a 
for  everything  about  his  origin  and  early  duel  with  Armand  Carrel,  the  editor  of 
life — to  be  the  natural  son,  by  an  English  the* National,'  he  killed  his  antagonist;  in 
mother,  of  Count  Alexander  Girardin,  or  this  afiiiir,  however,  he  was  probably  of 
else  of  the  count's  brother,  Stanislas  the  two  the  less  to  blame,  for  the  quaordl 
Girardin,  or  of  somebody  else.  Swit-  seems  to  have  been  forced  upon  him  by 
zerland,  ^on  dity  was  the  country  of  his  Carrel,  who,  moreover,  doubtless  went  to 
birth,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  has  the  ground  with  the  purpose  of  shooting 
claimed,  as  it  suited  him,  sometimes  the  him  if  he  could. 

privileges  of  a  Frenchman,  sometimes  ex-  M.  de  Girardin's  hopes  now  began  to 
emptions  as  a  foreigner.  He  passed  his  be  realised.  Money,  however  acquired, 
youth  as  a  banker's  clerk;  in  1830' we  was  acquired,  and  rapidly;  he  had  gained 
find  him  an  Inspecteur  des  Beaux  Arts,  celebrity,  though  of  the  notorious  kind. 
Previously,  however,  an  inspection  of  He  was  elected  a  deputy,  too,  and,  more- 
Mademoiselle  Delphine  Gay's  oeaiix  yettx  over,  was  admitted  to  the  private  coun- 
had  resulted  in  his  marriage  with  that  sels  of  great  men;  for  the  support  of  his 
fftir  and  accomplished  lady.  That  such  a  paper  had  become  worth  having.  But  be 
woman  accepted  him  for  her  husband,  for  had  higher  hopes  still;  he  actually  aspired 
she  has  been  described  to  us  as  of  a  *  belle  to  a  ministerial  portfolio.  Had  not  M.  R6- 
et  chavde  nature^  is  the  favourable  pouit  musat,  and  M.  Salvandy,  and  M.  Thiers, 
in  his  history.  She  brought  him  no  for-  and  not  a  few  other  ministers  besides, 
tune,  however,  except  herself,  and  con-  been  journalists  like  himi  This,  how- 
sequently  his  cassette,  which,  like  Harpa-  ever,  was  too  much.  Well  known  though 
gon's,  haid  no  beaux  yeux  to  recommend  it  was  what  his  wishes  were,  and  useful 
it,  differed  from  that  unpleasant  gentle-  or  formidable  as  he  could  make  himself 

man's  in  being  almost  empty.    How  to       ^.  q.       .,    •  ,  ...  , 

«n  \¥  1  4-k/v»n.i^?  TiiT  A^  n:«-i.j;«      rr«  «^  Sii^ce  the  above  was  written,  we  have 

fill  It  ]  thought  M.  de  Ginurdm.     He  re-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^   de  Girardin  hi  married 

solved  to   speculate  — not  a  bad  specula-  again.     The  lady  was  Mademoiselle  Bnm- 

tion  for  a  man  who  has  an  easy  conscience,  old,  Countess  of  Tiefenbach.    She  is  said  to 

and  nothing  to  lose.    He  speculated  ac-  be  twenty,  pretty,  of  some  fortone,  and  the 

cordingly,  and  extensively.  He  speculated  ?aughter,  by  a  morganatic  marriage,  of  ^e 

;«*»««;n^a  ii^avw^/»»i«if<>/^  ;^  «,«  (ao~;».<.u».«i  late  Pnnce  Frederick  of  Nassau  and  the 

in  mines,  he  speculated  man  agncultural  q^^^^^  Tiefenbach,  an   Austrian  lady. 

institute,'  he  speculated  m  vanous  patent  Well  done   Monsieur  Bmile  de  Ginadin, 

*  See  note  at  end  of  this  article.  and  well  done  he ! 
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if  he  chose,  and  ready,  moreover,  as  he  or,if  needed,  would  be  suspected  of  having 
was  shrewdly  guessed  to  be,  for  the  per-  been  purchased  or  extorted,  the  power  of 
formance  of  anything,  no  matter  how-  such  a  journalist  for  evil  or  for  good  has 
equivocal,  that  might  be  required  of  him  all  but  vanished,  inasmuch  as  his  spli- 
ts the  price,  no  government,  little  scru-  alite,  as  the  French  would  say,  can  no 
palous  as  any  of  them  have  been,  would  longer  be  practised,  his  peculiar  occupa- 
ever  have  anything  to  do  with  M.  Emile  tion  of  an  independent  partisan  bemg 
de  Girardin.    From  the  present  head  of  gone.  For  the  Free  Companion,  who  could 
the  state,  he  doubtless  in  his  folly  ex-  do  good  service  when  he  consulted  only 
pected  much — expected  gratitude  per-  his  own  interest  and  could  enlist  on  what 
haps;  for  even  men  so  astute  as  M.  de  side  he  chose,  becomes  the  worst  of  all 
Girardin  are  often  blind  to  their  own  real  mercenaries  when  his  own  interest  is  so 
position,  however  evident  it  may  be  to  little  consulted  that  all  the  wages  ho  has 
others.     But,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  to  look  for  are  blows  in  case  of  murmur- 
the  tool  that  had  done  the  dirty  work  ing,  and  death  for  disobedience, 
of  abusing  General  Cavaignac  was  not  But  we  have  said  enough  of  MdeGirar- 
thought  very  fit  for  honours  afterwards,  din,  and  if  so,  we  need  say  nothing  of  the 
especially  as  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  *  Presse'  itself,  for  it  is  simply  his  equiva- 
tbat  the  work  had  been  done  from  merely  lent  at  any  time;  nor  of  his  subordinate 
selfinh  motives,  and  less  too,  perhaps,  editors,  inasmuch  as  they,  be  he  visible 
from  the  desire  to  merit  favour  from  the  himself  or  not,  are  his  shadows,  and  no 
one  candidate,  than  from  mere  personal  more.  We  pass  to  the  Constitutionnel; 
rancour  against  the  other.  that  journal  suggesting  itself  as  next  wor- 
So  this  journalist  has  remained  a  jour-  thy  of  notice,  from  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
nalist,  and  will  remain.    But  he  is  no  sent  great  gun  of  it,  M.  Granieb  db 
longer,  and  can  no  longer  be,  the  journalist  Oassagnac,  is  a  worthy  brother  of  M.  de 
he  was;  hence  his  present  silence.   He  is  Girardin,  and,  if  possible,  a  still  less  re- 
not,  however,  merely  sulky;  he  is  also  speetable  member  of  the  editorial  family, 
politic.     Any  influence  as  a  journalist  The  ^Oonstitutionnor  was  founded  about 
which  he  may  hope  to  regain  will,  he  forty  years  ago.    It  was  distinguished  at 
sees,  be  less  compromised  by  his  being  first,and  fora  considerable  time,  by  a  Yol- 
fiilent,  than  by  his  attempting  to  articu-  tairian  spirit,  by  the  cry  of  Mown  with 
late  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth.    He  bides  the  Jesuits,'  and  by  the  numerous  prose- 
bis  time.    Nothing  is  settled  in  France,  cutions  which  were  iii  consequence  (&rect- 
A  new  storm  is  perhaps  approaching.  His  ed  against  it,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
reappearance  in  his  old  style  will  be  the  X.,  by  the  parti-pritre^  then  so  potent, 
harbinger  of  it.    When  you  see  that  mo-  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the 
ther  Carey's  chicken  once  more  on  the  well-known  M.  Dupin,  who  was  of  counsel 
wing — ^look  out  for  squalls.  for  it,  shut  himself  up  for  a  month  to  read 
!^t,asitis,theimmenseinfluencewhich  theology,    the    precise    offence  charged 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  through  his  journal,  against  it  being  *  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
once  exercised,  has  been  for  the  time  at  religion    of  the   state  into    contempt.' 
least  destroyed.    As  long  as  free  discus-  Whetlier  or  not  theology  may  be  read  to 
sion  was  possible  in  France,  a  man  like  much  general  purpose  in  a  month,  we  do 
him,  of  specious  argument,  and  wielding  a  not  pretend  to  know;  but  for  his  parti- 
powerful  style,  with  an  industry  like  his  cular  purpose  M.  Dupin  found  the  time 
which  never  wearied,  a  boldness  worthy  quite  sufficient,  as  he  discomfited  the 
of  a  good  cause,  and  an  effrontery  that  theology  of  the  prosecution  in  a  truly  edi- 
would  never  blush  to  maintain  the  worst,  fying  way.    At  a  later  period,  the  journal 
ooold  not  foil  in  that  country  to  possess  passed  into  the  hands  of  that  *  bourgeois 
much  moral  power,  when  he  had  an  organ  de  Paris' — as,  suicidally  for  any  remains 
completely  at  his  command,  with  a  cir-  of  reputation  he  had  left,  he  has  printed 
calation  like  that  of  the  *  Presse.'     But  and  published  himself — M.  le  Docteur 
BOW  that,  in  reality,  that  organ  is  no  Louis  Y6ron.    Here  is  the  history  of 
longer  at  his  own  command,  and  is  so  far  Y^ron.    Having  been  made  a  doctor  in 
at  least  under  the  command  of  another,  his  youth,  he  one  day,  in  virtue  of  his 
!(hat  it  shall  say  nothing  which  may  dis-  doctorship,  invented  a  *  pectoral  lozenge;' 
please  that  other;  while  opposition  is  thus  and  still  pursuing  his  medical  career,  he 
impofisible,  and  support  is  consequently  on  another  fortunate  day  received  the  ap- 
tame,  becMise  support  seems  not  needed,  pointment  of  physician  to  the  Mus^ 
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Royaux;  a  principal  duty  of  which  post,  that  the  sagacious  editor  and  thorough 
it  has  been  said,  must  haye  consisted  in  gentleman,  M.  Bertiu  the  elder,  very 
visiting  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Apollo  quickly  bowed  him  out  again.  With  the 
Belvedere,  and  the  other  marbles,  when  other  great  journals  it  was  the  same  thing 
they  caught  cold.  But  having  no  other  over  again;  he  tried  them  all,  one  after 
practice,  and  having  made  some  money  another,  and  none  would  have  long  to  do 
by  the  sale  of  his  apothecary's  stuff,  he  with  him.  At  last,  however,  M.  de  Girar- 
contrived  to  become  manager  of  the  Opera,  din  having  founded  the  *  Presse,'  the  un- 
and,  strange  to  say,  as  such  he  made  more  daunted  Ghtscon  flew  to  that  bird  of  simi- 
money.  Then  he  bought  the  *  Constitu-  lar  feather;  and  of  course,  and  at  once,  the 
tionnel,'  and  not  satisfied  with  being  its  two  swore  an  eternal  friendship.  It  did 
proprietor,  he  wrote  in  it  himself.  In  not  last  long:  they  quarrelled,  became  the 
his  hands  it  became  the  represeAtative  of  deadliest  enemies,  and  abused  each  other 
that  selfishness  and  sensuality,  under  an  like  pickpockets  in  their  respective  jour- 
urbane  and  decent  exterior,  which  during  nals;  for  Granier  somehow  contrived 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  came  to  cha-  quickly  to  set  up  one  of  his  own,  called 
racterise  a  large  section  of  the  middle  the  *  Globe.'  Of  what  sort  that  abuse 
classes.  Under  the  citizen  king,  the  citi-  was,  and  that  we  have  fitly  characterised 
zen  class  had  sprung  into  being  an  im-  it,  let  the  following  specimen  show: — 
portant  party  in  the  state;  through  the  Girardin  says  of  Granier,  that  he  em- 
corruption  of  his  successive  governments,  ploys  mean  and  low  ways  of  puffing  his 
it  had  grown  corrupt  politically;  from  journal;  Granier,  in  return,  asks  Girar- 
tlie  infection  of  political  corruption,  it  din  who  pocketed  the  money  in  the  equi- 
had  become  corrupt  morally;  and  then  it  vocal  affair  of  the  Saint  66rain  mines, 
thought  itself  in  the  place  of  the  old  Girardin  answers,  that  Granier  is  an  im- 
aristocracy,  and  imitated  the  vices  of  it.  pudent  Gascon,  who  once  was  horse- 
But,  not  being  able  to  assume  the  polish  whipped  in  the  streets  of  Toulouse  till  he 
which  formerly  took  away  from  vice  much  found  refuge  in  a  diligence;  Granier  re- 
of  its  grossness,  it  thouglit  instead  to  hide  torts,  that  Girardin,  sitting  by  his  pretty 
its  vices  altogether  under  the  congenial  wife  at  the  opera,  received  a  blow  before 
hypocrisy  which  came  more  naturally  to  three  thousand  witnesses.  Girardin  re- 
it.  Now,  ofallthisthe  ^Constitutionnel'  plies,  that  Granier  ordered  gaiters  of  a 
was  the  expression  under  M.  Veron,  and  peculiar  cut  for  the  colporteurs  of  his 
so  long  as  it  was  profitable  to  be  so.  But  journal,  to  attract  attention;  Granier  so- 
a  new  order  of  things  came,  after  the  brief  lemnly  declares,  that  Girardin  one  hot  July 
interval  of  a  chaotic  republic;  the  hour-  day  went  to  his,  the  deponent's,  bed- 
geoisie  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  chamber,  and,  thinking  a  change  of  linen 
high  places,  if  vice  kept  its  own  ground  would  be  comfortable,  then  and  there 
in  them,  and  even  occupied  new;  and  clothed  himself  in  one  of  the  very  best 
the  bourgeois  V6ron  thought  it  best  shirts  of  him,  Granier — Granier  de  Cas- 
te sell  his  journal  while  he  could  get  a  sagnac !  Oasacco !  as  they  say  in  his  na- 
good  price  for  it.  The  *  Oonstitutionnel '  tive  south,  but  that  was  much  indeed, 
accordingly  became  the  property  of  that  Now,  one  might  have  feared  that,  as 
eminent  Bonapartist,  Count  de  Momy,  Captain  MTurk  says,  *  after  such  sweet- 
and  is  now  the  serviceable  organ  of  the  meats  were  passing  between  them,  it 
power  that  is,  under  the  editorship  of  the  would  be  only  the  twa  ends  of  a  hanker- 
above-mentioned  Granier  de  Cassagnac.  cher  that  could  serve  their  turn,'  but 
This  Granier — ^for  such  we  believe  is  happily  it  proved  otherwise.  Girardin 
all  the  surname  he  has  any  proper  title  probably  thought  that  he  had  quite  suf- 
to— is  a  Gascon  (and  one  of  the  worst  ficiently  proved  his  courage,  and  his  skill 
kind),  born  about  1805,  in  the  department  with  the  pistol,  when  he  fought  Armand 
of  the  Gers.  In  1932  he  came  to  Paris,  Carrel;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Gra- 
with  the  view  of  charming,  for  his  own  nier  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
profit,  M.  Victor  Ht^o,  and  he  did  so:  The  Gascon,  however,  if  he  had  any 
for  thkt  great  man,  being  blessed  with  ex-  reluctance  to  being  engaged  as  a  principal 
traordinary  vanity,  was  perfectly  enchant-  in  such  an  affair,  had  none  whatever  to 
ed  with  the  sycophancy  of  his  admirer,  being  mixed  up  with  one  otherwise.  He 
and  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  *  Jour-  figured  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  at  which 
nal  des  B^bats.'  Thereupon  Granier  en-  a  bully  named  Beauvallon  was  found 
tered,  and  wrote;  but  wrote  in  such  a  way  guilty  of  homicide  in  some  degree  below 
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the  first,  for  having  shot  in  a  duel  M.  were  invaded,  and  that  he  had  not  yielded 
Dujarrier,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *  Presse.'  but  to  duresse  and  personal  violence. 
This  trial,  which  took  place  at  Rouen  in  What  journal,  and  the  heroes  of  it,  shall 
March,  1846,  made  a  lamentable  exposure  we  next  celebrate  with  our  sharp  pipe? 
of  editorial  life  in  Paris.  Besides  Gra-  Let  it  be  the  Assembles  Natiokale. 
nier — ^who,  by  the  way,  was  mightily  indig-  This  is  the  Orleanist  organ,  and  was 
nant,  in  the  course  of  it,  at  his  title  to  founded,  as  it  were  by  way  of  protest,  im- 
bear  the  adjunct  *de  Cassagnac'  being  mediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Orleanist 
questioned  by  the  president  of  the  court  dynasty.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
—there  figured  on  it  also  as  witnesses  that  it  is  the  Fusionist  orcan;  the  organ, 
the  celebrated  Lola  Montes,  and  the  not  that  is,  of  those  who  would  bring  about  a 
less  celebrated  Alexander  Dumas,  senior.  *  fusion*  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
The  becoming  toilet  of  the  lady,  who  pro-  Bourbons;  for  pure  Orleanism,  we  suppose, 
tested  much,  and  appeared  in  deep  mourn-  it  would  scarcely  avow  at  the  present 
ing  for  Dujarrier  (killed  just  a  year  be-  day.  Be  that  as  it  may,  from  its  earliest 
fore),  was  a  theme  on  which  the  French  appearance  it  showed  what  in  the  slang 
reporters  took  occasion  to  expatiate  of  the  hour  was  called  a  reactionary  ten- 
leamedly,  and  feelingly,  and  admiringly,  dency,  and  sneered  most  malignly  at 
but  the  appearance  mayde  by  the  monster  everything — ^good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
of  romance  was  not  so  successful.  For,  which  proceeded  from  the  short-lifed  re- 
in his  desire  to  create  a  sensation  and  public.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  quickly 
show  off,  he  thought  proper,  with  that  made  itself  obnoxious  enough;  but  what 
kind  and  degree  of  modesty  which  hap-  should  not  have  been  expected,  though 
pily  distinguishes  him,  to  say,  in  reply  to  perhaps  it  equidly  might  have  been,  the 
the  usual  question  as  to  his  name,  and  very  populace  who  had  been  so  busy 
quality,  *  My  name  is  Dumas,  and  I  planting  trees  of  liberty,  and  writing  up 
should  call  myself  a  dramatic  author,  were  ^Liberti,  Egalit^,  Fraternity  on  every 
I  not  in  the  city  which  gave  birth  to  public  building,  and  indeed  at  every 
Pierre  Oomeille !  *  whereupon  quoth  the  turn,  came,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
president,  *  Oh!  M.  Dumas,  by  all  means  *  liberty,'  to  exterminate  the  offending 
call  yourself  a  dramatic  author — there  are  journal.  It  seemed  as  if  *  liberty  of  the 
grades  in  every  profession !  *  press '  meant,  with  those  free  and  en- 
After  thus  writing  of  M.  Granier,  we  lightened  citizens,  the  liberty  to  break  the 
shall  not  do  violence  to  our  feelings  by  presses  of  any  journal  which  did  not 
even  naming,  in  connection  with  him,  the  chant  in  unison  with  their  sweet  voices, 
two  or  three  other  editors  of  the  *  Con-  much  in  the  same  way  as  elsewhere  liberty 
stitutionnel,'  whom  we  believe  to  be,  al-  is  taken  to  me^n  *  liberty  to  wallop  one*s 
though  literary  hacks,  highly  respectable  own  nigger.'  The  same  thing  happened, 
men.  Seeing,  however,  that  we  do  not  we  may  say,  about  the  same  time  to  the 
now  find,  as  we  used  to  do,  the  name  of  *  Presse.'  We  were  present  on  the  occa- 
M.  Armand  Malitoume  in  its  columns,  we  sion,  and  having  very  foolishly  ventured  to 
may  mention  that  gentleman,  without  point  out  to  some  bystanders  the  slight 
fearing  to  offend  him  by  the  association,  inconsistency  just  adverted  to,  our  im- 
M.  Malitourne  has  acquired  the  reputa-  prudence  had  well-nigh  brought  on  us 
tion  of  being  the  wittiest  man  in  France,  some  unpleasant  consequences  at  the 
the  curiosity  of  the  thing  being,  that  he  hands  of  our  fraternal  equals,  as  it  actu- 
acquired  it,  not  by  any  positive  display  of  ally  did  from  their  abusive  tongues.  The 
wit,  nor  even  by  the  occasional  flashes —  *  Assembl^e  Nationale,'  however,  was  not 
but  by  the  perennial  brilliancy  of  his —  daunted  by  such  demonstrations,  and  con- 
silence.  Tet  this  power  of  silence  is  said  tinned  its  virulent  attacks  on  everything 
to  be  merely  the  effect  of  the  constitu-  that  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Louis 
tional  laziness  with  which  he  is  afSicted  Philippe,  till  the  rod  of  iron  which  now 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  single  volume  rules  France  came  fully  into  play.  Then, 
in  which  he  ever  had  a  hand — ^and  he  like  the  journals  of  all  the  other  pro- 
had  a  hand  in  it  merely  as  reviser  and  strated  oppositions,  it  was  coerced  mto 
editor — is  reported  to  have  been  produced  comparative  silence,  and  the  little  it  does 
by  him  only  after  he  was  shut  up  under  say  is  now,  of  course,  guarded  enough, 
lock  and  key  for  the  purpose  by  the  pub-  Nevertheless,  it  still  continues  to  utter  a 
Usher  (a  determined  man),  and  with  a  pro-  stinging  sarcasm  now  and  then.  Witness 
test  before  gods  and  men  that  his  rights  the  following,  in  which  it  makes  a  weapon 
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of  its  very  fetters: — The  'SiMe'of  this  history  of  the  Reformation  hefore  the 

XDomiDg  borrows  numerous  extracts  from  other;  and  learning  that  M.  Thiers  was 

a    book  entitled  *  Works  of  Napoleon  preparing  a  sequel  to  his  '  History  of  the 

III./  and  announces  that  it  intends  to  Revolution/  he  meanly  attempted  to  an- 

justify,   in  a  series  of  articles,  its  own  ticipate  him,  with  a  flimsily  got  up  *  His- 

doctrines,   by  the  principles  laid  down  tory  of  the  Empire.'     Anything  lUce  con- 

and  developed  in  those  four   volumes,  scientious  reseaich,  or  of  honesty  in  any 

It  is  not  we,  certainly,  who  will  pursue  way,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  in 

the  doctrines  of  the  *SiMe*  under  this  the  production  of  such  precious  *  histories,' 

shelter,    and  this  time,   truly,  we  are  and  an  amusing  instance  is  given  illus- 

forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  un-  trative  of  the  authenticity  and  the  genu- 

assailable.'  ineness  of  his  materials.    Napoleon  I.  had 

As  the  doctrines  referred  to  are  now  caused  the  archives  of  Simancas  to  be 

quite  odious  to  the  Tuileries,  inasmuch  as  brought  to  Paris:  at  the  Restoration,  it 

they  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  sent  back 

Socialist  tendency,  this  way  of  supporting  to  Spain.    It  however  went  to  the  hearts 

them,  and  still  more  perhaps  this  way  of  of  the  French  keepers  of  the  archives  to 

declining  to  attack  them,  on  the  ground  part  with    such  invaluable  documents, 

of  their  being  ^unassailable,'  cannot  be  and  an  arrangement  was  come  to,   by 

very  agreeable  to  the  imperial  author,  which  only  a  part  of  them  was  given  up. 

'Ob,  that  mine  adversary  would  write  But  this  was  a  fact  not  known  to  M. 

a  book,*  said  the  patient  man.  Capefigue,  who,  wishing  to  appear  to  quote 

This  short  and  pithy  article  is  signed  them,  and  believing  that  tiie  whole  had 

'St  Albin;'  the  only  one  of  its  origi-  been  restored,  published  in  his* History 

nal  editors  whose  name  we  still  see  in  the  of  the  Reformation*  documents  which  ho 

'Assembl6e  Nationale.*    Of  those  who  professed  to  have  copied  at  Simancas,  but 

formerly  contributed  to  it,  was  that  M.  which  in  reality  had  no  more  left  Paris 

Capefigue  who  has  written  so  much  and  so  than  he  had.    But,  with  a  single  speci- 

badly— -of  whom,  in  consequence,  a  writer  men  of  his  style,  we  shall  leave  this  piti- 

says,  *  lb  la  deplorable  f(6condit6  de  Scu-  ful  fellow :   here  is  part  of  a  sentence 

d6ry  il  joint  I'outrecuidance  d'un  bache-  from  his  *  Diplomates  Europ6ens;'   we 

lier  ^s-lettres  et  le  style  d'un  ecrivain  quote  it  at  second-hand,   and  through 

public* — and  whom  Sir  Archibald  Ali-  M.  Texier,  for  we  should  be  sorry  indeed 

son  cites  so  frequently  as  an  authority  in  to  carry  M.  Capefigue's  works  about  with 

his  celebrated  *  History  of  Europe.'    The  us.     *  Prussia,*  cries  this  writer  of  equal 

critic  just  quoted*  tells  us  some  curious  elegance  and  power,  *that  long  intestine, 

stories  of  the  way  in  which  M.  Capefigue  which  has  its  head  on  the  Niemen  and 

carries  onwhat  is  to  him  the  literary  trade,  its  feet  on  the  Meuse!'     Verily,  as  Sir 

It  has  been  his  frequent  practice,  it  would  Boyle  Roche  said,  or  is  said  to  have  said, 

appear,  when  an  author  of  eminence  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  some  oc- 

known  to  be  engaged  on  a  book,  to  seize  casion,  *  to  hear  such  metaphors  smells 

upon  the  subject,  whatever  it  might  be,  horribly  in  the  eye  of  imagination !'   And 

and  to  forestall  the  other,  so  far  at  least  with  an  anecdote  told  in  connection  with 

as  his  less  than  mediocrity  of  abihty  can  another  editor  of  the  *  Assembl^e   Na- 

do.    Thus,  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  M.  tionale,'  we  shall  leave  that  journalj  also. 

Mignet  was  occupied  with  a  work  on  the  M.  Francis  Lacombe,  to  whom  we  refer, 

Reformation,  he  set  to  scribbling  with  his  felt,  or  supposed,  himself  under  the  ne- 

impudent  pen,  and  scribbled  so  fast,  that  cessity  of  exchanging  pistol-shots    with 

he  contrived  to  bring  out  a  Capefigue  M.  Charles  Blanc,  a  brother  of  the  small 

revolutionary  hero  of  that  surname,  and 

*  M.  Edmond  Texier,  in  his  *Biographie  would  probably  have  received  satisfaction 

dea  Joumalistes'   (Pa^nerre,  P^s,  1851).  Jq  the  shape  of  a  mortal  wound,  had  not 

ft\lZ^.'t^.^r^.o^XL^iZ-  thebulletofhisadversarystruckaporte- 
eenttothe 'Illustration' its  ChroniqueHeb-  nionnaie  he  luckily  had  in  his  pocket, 
domadaire,  and  'charmants  articles'  our  When  this  was  ascertained,  *  Well  in- 
French  friend  already  referred  to  declares  vested  money ! '  said  M.  M6ry,  who  was 
them  to  be.  The  work  just  mentioned  is  one  of  his  seconds.  Twenty  years  before. 
o^Bionapy  somewhat  flippant  m  style  b^^^  ^  ^^^^^   tj^i        happened   to    another 

we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  it  -.. _         ,P    u  n  i.  xi  xi.     •       .7    ,« 

Icr  several  of  the  facts  related  in  the  present  literary  man,  the  bullet  flattening  itself 

article.  on  a  five-franc-piece  he  had  in  his  pocket: 
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*If  I  bad  been  in  bis  place/  said  M.  bad  forty-two  tbou8and;wbiletbe*D4bal8,' 
Perpignan,  a  roan  at  tbat  time  poor,  ex-  if  it  bad  only  thirteen  thousand,  cbai^ged 
cept  in  T?it,  *  I  should  have  been  killed!'  them  double  the  price  of  the  others.  Up 
After  the  Orleanist  or  Fusionist  jour-  to  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  the  *  Gazette' 
nal,  we  may  say  a  few  words  upon  that  of  was  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
the  Legitimists  proper — the  Union.  Jesuits,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  royal 
This  journal,  which  has  for  a  motto,  *  All  treasury  at  their  instigation.  This  would 
for  France  and  by  France,*  was  formerly  at  least  account  for  its  existence  then; 
called  the  *Quotidienne,'  and  took  its  but  have  the  Jesuits  really  thought  it 
present  appropriate  name  when  that  worth  the  while  to  pay  it  subsidies  since 
paper  swallowed  up— without  being  much  on  their  own  account?  Yet  this  they 
the  fatter  for  it — two  others,  the  *  France'  must  have  had  to  do,  seeing  that,  as  we 
and  the  *£cho  Fran^ais.'  Up  to  1848  have  said,  it  is  conducted  in  a  way  corn- 
it  bore  the  qualification  of  *Monarchique,'  pletely  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
and  though  it  then  saw  fit  to  drop  the  thorough  Legitimists.  But  the  character 
adjective,  it  did  not  change  its  spirit,  of  the  chief  editor  would,  moreover,  of  it- 
Like  its  party,  however,  it  would  seem  self  seem  to  exclude  the  supposition  that 
rather  to  be  biding  its  time,  than  giving  he  is  in  the  pay  of  such  a  society.  How 
much  sign  of  life  at  present.  M.  Berryer  did  it  exist  during  the  eighteen  years  of 
is  its  directing  genius;  M.  de  Riancey,  we  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  in  the  course  of 
see,  still  writes  in  it.  And  this  is  really  which  it  underwent  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
all  we  have  to  say  of  the  '  Union,'  for  M.  three  prosecutions,  and  was  condemned 
de  Kiancey  is  a  name  and  little  more  to  to  pay  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
us,  and  the  names  themselves  of  its  other  francs  of  direct  fine,  not  to  speak  of  ex- 
editors  we  do  not  recognise.  We  do  not  penses?  But  it  is  useless  to  ask  any 
know  even  who  M.  Mac-Sheehy  is,  the  more  such  questions,  without  being  able 
gentleman  who  by  bis  signature  of  the  to  answer  any.  The  chief  editor,  M.  de 
paper  appears  as  its  *  propri6taire-g6rant,'  Lourdoueix,  is  in  himself  a  source  of  won- 
and  writes  himself  *  Lieutenant-Colonel*  der;  he  has  seen  his  threescore-and-ten 
too,  and  would  seem  to  be  of  Irish  ex-  years,  but,  nevertheless,  still  writes  with 
traction.  From  this  rather  sterile  sub-  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  one  in  his  prime, 
ject,  we  pass  to  a  journal  which  has  always  He  has  been  some  forty  years  a  journalist, 
puzzled  us,  and  not  us  alone — the  Ga-  and  yet  seems  to  enjoy  his  daily  work  as 
ZETTE  DE  France.  For  what  are  the  if  it  had  still  the  charm  of  novelty.  This 
politics,  what  the  aims,  of  this  journal  ?  much  about  him  we  shall  only  add,  but  it 
It  professes  to  be  Legitimist,  yet  it  has  will  probably  be  enough  to  justify  what  we 
been  repudiated  at  Frohsdorf,  and  is  at  have  just  said  about  his  being  uo  Jesuit: 
open  war  with  M.  Berryer;  it  bears  as  a  his  character,  as  sketched  by  a  very  dis- 
motto  one  somewhat  significantly  different  criminating  judge,  our  correspondent  pre- 
from  that  of  the  Union — namely,  *  Every-  viously  spoken  of,  is  given  in  these  words 
thing  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,'  — Esprit  sirieux  et  convaincUy  hyal 
yet  the  people  will  have  none  of  it.  As  chevalier.  And  what  finer  character 
a  supplement  to  its  title,  it  calls  itself,  could  true  gentleman  aspire  to  bear,  and 
'  Journal  de  Tappel  au  Peuple;'  yet  it  is  to  deserve? 

as  hostile  as  the  *  Union'  itself  to  the  Turning  from  the  paradoxical  character 

present  Emperor,  whose  right    to  his  of  this  journal,  we  may  look  for  a  moment 

throne  is  founded  on  his  having  made  an  at  its  history,  that  being  curious.    It  is 

appeal  to  the  people.    How  does  it  exist  the  oldest  newspaper  extant.    Above  its 

at  all  ?    Not  certainly  by  its  advertise-  title  it  prints   *226*  annee,'  it  having 

ments,  for  these  generally  amount  to  but  been  founded  on  1st  April,  1631.    Think 

some  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  occupy  of  that !    It  was  published  years  before 

less  than  the  quarter  of  a  page.   Scarcely,  our  civil  war  broke  out,  and  it  has  been 

one  would  think,  by  its  circulation  either,  regularly  published  ever  since  !     What  a 

for  that  is  certainly  less  than  it  was  ten  treasure  a  complete  file  of  it  must  be ! 

years  ago,  when  it  had  not  four  thousand  Curious,  too,  it  is  to  note  the  different 

subscribers.  This,  be  it  observed,  is  a  very  spirit  by  which  it  has  been  inspired  at 

small  number  for  a  Paris  paper.    At  the  different  times.    Different,  indeed,  from 

time  we  speak  of.  the  '  Constitutionnel '  the  spirit  of  its  present  motto  was  the 

and  tiie  '  Presso'  nad  each  some  twenty-  spirit  of  its  original  prospectus.    Instead 

four  thoQfland  sabscribers^  and  the  *  Si^'  of  the  *  People,' we  there  read  the  *  Kings;' 
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for  thus  writes  Th6ophraste  Renaudot,  was  it  considered  by  them,  that  Foodii 
Oourt  Physician  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  used  eyery  effort,  first  to  bribe,  and  then 
author  of  the  prefisu^  to  the  first  number:  to  intimidate,  Golnet,  its  conductor;  and 
*It'  (the  *  Gazette')  *is  moreover  the  jour-  yet,  when  he  failed,  as  JEail  he  did,  to  do 
nal  of  the  Kings  and  the  Powers  of  the  either,  Cobiet  being  as  bold  as  he  was 
earth:  all  that  is  therein  is  by  those  and  incorruptible,  he  did  not  yenture  to  re- 
fer those  who  are  the  capital  of  it:  other  commend  the  suppression  of  the  obnozioos 
personages  serve  only  as  accessories  to  journal,  and  it  still  lived  on  in  spite  of 
them.'  So  spoke  this  journal  in  the  him.  But  this  brings  us  back  to  the  my»- 
seventeenth  century;  how  did  it  speak  on  tery  of  its  vitality,  and  we  need  not  ze- 
the  22d  January,  1793,  the  morrow  of  sume  the  subject. 
Louis  XYI.'s  execution  1  Thus:  *The  ty-  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  journals  which, 
rant  is  no  more!'  with  more  or  less  devotion,  serve  the  go- 
Up  to  the  great  revolution,  the*  Gazette  vemment  of  the  present  day.  One  of 
de  France '  never  had  but  two  or  three  them,  the  *  Constitutionnel,'  we  have  al- 
contemporaries  in  Paris,  none  of  which  ready  noticed;  the  others  are  the  Pats, 
now  exist.  But  in  1789,  the  decomposi-  the  Patbib,  and,  of  course,  the  Moni- 
tion  of  society,  and  a  soil  that  in  one  teub.  The  *  Pays,'  which  has  chosen  to 
sense  at  least  had  lain  undisturbed  for  take  as  a  supplementary  title,  *  Journal 
ages,  gave  forth  at  once  a  mushroom  crop  de  TEmpire,'  was  one  of  the  many  jour- 
of  journalism,  such  as  happily  has  never  nals  which  started  shortly  after  the  Be- 
been  seen  anywhere  before  or  since.  It  volution  of  February,  and,  with  the  exoep- 
seems  scarcely  credible,  yet  in  twelve  tion  of  the  *  Assembl6e  Rationale,'  is  the 
years^upwards  of  seven  hundred  new  and  only  one  of  them  which  now  survives 
different  journals  were  started  in  Paris  We  know  little  about  the  editors  of  it, 
alone,  according  to  the  following  table,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  count  as  one  of 
Of  course  they  did  not  all  exist  at  one  them  a  very  well-known  and  illustrious 
and  the  same  time,  for  scores  of  them  personage,  who,  indeed,  is  said  actually  to 
died  in  their  infancy,  many  in  their  first  contribute  now  and  then  with  his  own 
month.  The  numbers,  we  should  remark,  imperial  pen  to  its  columns,  besides  ezer- 
if  not  exact,  are  under,  rather  than  above,  cising  what,  in  any  one  else,  would  be 

called  a  general  editorial  right  of  inspir- 
ing his  subordinate  coUaboratewrs,  One 
of  these,  we  can  however  say,  is  a  writer 
of  considerable  power,  and  of  a  good  style: 
we  mean  liL  Augustb  Vitu,  formerly 
attached  to  the  now  defunct  *Pouvoir.* 
And  as  this  sketch  would,  we  think,  be 
T  1  o/w^  1-  1  1.  incomplete  without  a  specimen  of  a  Pre- 
Inl800,  however,  nearlyall  of  those  which  mier-Paris,  or  '  leader'  in  the  Paris  press, 
then  existed  werekilledatoneblow  by  ade-  we  perhaps  cannot  do  better  than  select 
cree  of  the  consuls,  which,  *on  the  conside-  part  of  one  by  this  gentleman, 
rationthat  a  part  of  the  journals  published  The  subject  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  are  in-  National  Guard  in  Spain,  which  foUowed 
struments  m  the  hands  of  enemies  of  the  the  coup  d'Uat  of  O'Donnell:  the  object  is 
Republic,  and  that  the  Government  is  to  defend  that  act  against  the  animadver- 
speciaUy  charged  by  the  French  people  to  sions  fuhninated  on  it  by  the  press  of  Lon- 
watch  over  its  security,'  ordained  that  don.  After  stating  that  the  English  jour- 
only  thuteen  journals,  thereaftei:  named,  nals  had  been  unanimous  in  condemning 
should  thenceforth  be  permitted  to  sur-  the  policy  of  the  marshal  and  in  attacking 
Vive.  Of  these,  the  only  three  now  ex-  him  personally  in  that  language,  at  once 
^V.5[®  *?®  *Moniteur,'  the  *  Journal  exaggerated  and  insulting,  *from  which 
des  I^ebats,  and  the  indestructible  *  Ga-  the  English  press,  generaUy  speaking  so 
zette  de  France.  The  altogether  inde-  intelligent  and  so  well-informed,  unhappily 
structible  apparently;  for  during  the  ah-  cannot  abstain,'  it  sets  forth  as  its  theme 
solute  despotism  of  the  former  Empire,  it  that  *8uch  sentiments  ought  rather  to  have 
was  not  by  being  either  dumb  or  servile  been  opposed  than  encouraged  on  the  Eng- 
that  It  preserved  its  existence.  On  the  con-  lish  side  of  the  Channel  Neither  the  Spa- 
trary,  so  hostile  to  the  authorities  of  the  nish  Government,  nor  indeed  any  govem- 
oay  did  it  show  itself,  a^d  so  formidable  ment,  can  ever  hope  to  annihilate  all  op- 
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podtion,  bat,  if  we  most  leave  our  oppo-  probabW  not  recollect  the  march  of  a 

nents  their  aiguments  and  their  opinions,  hundred  thousand  Chartists  upon  London, 

we  are  not  equally  constrained  to  leave  *il  y  a  une  quinzaine  d*ann6es;'  and  to 

them  their  muskets.'    The  English  press  him  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  how  absurd 

makes  a  *  regrettable'  confusion  between  is  the  parallel  drawn  by  M.  Vitu,  equiva- 

the  spirit  of  disorder  and  that  of  true  lent  as  it  is  to  saying,  since  it  presumes 

liberty,  says  M.  Yitu;  and  then  he  goes  on  the  state  of  Spain  and  that  of  England 

as  follows: —  to  be  identical  as  regards  *la  liberty  s6- 

*  That  press  might  have  spared  itself  rieuse  et  r6gl6e,'  that,  because  scaffolding 
such  a  mistake,  by  looking  around  it,  and  would  be  a  oisfigurement  to  a  house  when 
considering  its  own  country.  Certainly  built,  it  would  be  objectionable  while  the 
the  English  are  proud  of  their  «e^-^owm-  house  was  building;  or  that,  because 
ment*  (these  two  words  are  given  mEng-  crutches  would  be  an  incumbrance  to  a 
lish),  *and  of  the  libeiul  nature  of  their  man  with  the  perfect  use  of  his  legs,  they 
constitution;  they  take  a  patriotic  pride  in  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  lame.  We 
passing  forthepeoplewhich  the  most  loves  may  observe,  however,  that  such  things 
liberty  and  practises  it.  Eh,  bien!  Eng-  go  down  very  well  in  France,  where  igno- 
land  has  no  National  Guard;  she  does  not  ranee  about  foreign  countries  is  the  rule, 
seek  to  create  one  for  herself;  she  repels  and  superficiality  of  reasoning  upon  any 
the  idea  of  it,  and  one  may  say  that,  so  far  topic  is  not  an  exceptional  thing. 

as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  the  The  Patkie  is  the  property  of  M. 
English  have  for  any  organisation  of  the  Delamabse,  *d6put^  de  laSomme.'  We 
kind  a  veritable  aversion.  Theur  militia  give  this  gentleman  his  designation,  not 
much  resembles  the  ancient  French  milice^  because  we  think  that  we  thereby  honour 
a  sort  of  army  of  reserve  disposable  under  him,  but  simply  to  show  that  there  really 
certain  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  at  all  still  are  *  deputies'  in  France.  M.  Dela- 
correlative,  either  in  a  political  point  of  marre  has  expended  a  good  deal  of  money 
view,  or  as  regards  its  organisation,  with  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  maintaining  a 
the  Spanish  9i»t/t(r««  which  have  just  been  journal;  but  it  is  his  hobby;  and  what 
dissolved.  The  English  will  always  shrink  hobbies  will  not  men  have?  Or  is  it,  let 
from  the  idea  of  organising  in  a  military  us  say,  his  passion — a  passion  that  meets 
way  and  arming  all  their  citizens;  they  with  small  return  truly,  yet  is  not  a  dis- 
think,  with  reason,  that,  if  such  a  system  honourable  one.  Why  should  not  a  re- 
had  been  able  to  establish  itself  among  tired  banker,  like  M.  Delamarre,  have  a 
them,  the  constitution,  far  from  being  paper  all  of  his  own?  Ho  has  built  it  a 
buttressed  by  it,  would  have  incurred  the  house  for  itself,  and  furnished  the  same 
greatest  dangers.  What  would  have  hap-  with  furniture  and  also  with  editors.  He 
peued,  for  instance,  if  the  hundred  thou-  has,  moreover,  written  much  for  it  him- 
sand  Chartists  who  marched  upon  London,  self — four  columns  or  so  at  a  time — and 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  had  been  armed,  for  aught  we  know,  he  writes  for  it  still, 
and  in  a  military  manner  organised?  As  for  his  present  subordinates,  they  are 

*  This,  the  example  of  England,  proves  unknown  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  to  &me. 
that  serious  and  well-ordered  liberty,  A  certain  Amedeb  be  Cesena  used  to 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  liberty  enviable,  write  for  it,  perhaps  still  does,  though 
is  not  closely  coimected  with  this  or  that  certainly  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this 
form,  with  this  or  that  institution;  re-  gentleman — who,  by  the  way,  is  a  mar- 
spectable  and  quiet  people  justly  believe  quis — has  continued  fiaithful  to  M.  Dela- 
themselves  to  be  sufficiently  free  in  Lon-  marre's  politics,  since  we  last  heard  of  him 
don  and  Manchester,  where  there  is  no  some  three  years  ago.  For  M.  de  C^scna 
National  Guard  organised  on  the  revolu-  likes  change.  He  began  his  journalist's 
tionary  principles  of  the  *  Times'  and  the  career  with  writing  in  the  *Repr6sentant 
*DailyNews.'  It  is  not  so  certain  that  people  du  Peuple,'  under  the  fiag  of  the  cele- 
of  the  same  kind  think  themselves  alto-  brated  M.  Proudhon.  This  was  in  1848. 
gether  as  secure  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  But  in  1850  he  passed  over  to  the  *Dix- 
,where,  however,  there  did  exist  a  National  Decembre,'  afterwards  called  the '  Pou  voir,* 
Guard,  sprung  from  the  barricades,  and  the  organ,  throughout  its  existence,  of 
which  naturally  desired  to  have  recourse,  the  bitterest  supporters  and  worst  friends 
from  time  to  time,  to  its  origin  for  the  re-  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  ought,  therefore, 
newal  of  its  vigour.'  to  be  a  Legitimist,  or  at  least  a  Fusionist, 

The  English  reader,  like  ourselves,  will  by  this  time,  if,  indeed,  he  has  not  al- 
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ready  got  through  both  stages,  and  so  review,  at  present  written  by  Theophilb 

back  to  Socialism.    Another  name  we  Gautier,  well  known,  in  France  at  least, 

now  miss  in  the  *  Patrie  *  is  that  of  M.  to  be  quite  at  home  in  that  sort  of  thing, 

Michel  Krempft,  whom  we  mention  and  in  other  departments  of  literature 

for  his  name,  and  for  it  alone.   So  strange  also,  we  find  such  articles  as  the  elabo- 

did  that  name'  sound  in  Parisian  ears,  rate  essay  in  a  number  before  us  from  so 

that,  when  it  first  appeared  at  the  end  of  charming  a  writer  as  Saikte-Beuve. 

his  articles,  everybody  believed  it  an  at-  His  subject  in  this  case  is  the  correspond- 

tempt  to  impose  on  the  authorities,  and  ence  of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth  with 

evade  the  law  which  made  signature  obli-  her  brother,  the  great  Frederick;  and  the 

gatory;  but  an  attempt  so  barefaced  and  article  altogether  is  one  which  might 

self-condemnatory,  from  the  sheer  impos-  grace  one  of  our  first-rate  reviews.     The 

fiibility  of  any  human  being  having  such  author,  it  is  true,  calls  the  princess  *  La 

a  name,  as  to  exclude  the  remotest  chance  Margrave  de  Bareith,*  but  this  maybe 

of  success.  the  French  for  her  title  (which  in  Eng- 

Of  the  MoNiTEUR  we  need  say  little,  lish  is  as  we  have  given  it  above),  and  M. 

The  government  of  the  day,  whatever  Sainte-Beuve  should  know  much  better 

that  government  may  be,  is  the  real  edi-  than  we,    We  may  mention,  that  recently 

tor  of  it;  the  nominal  editors  of  it,  like  a  translation  of  Mr  Thackeray's  'Book 

constitutional  kings,  *  reign  but  do  not  of  Snobs*  has  been  presented  in  the 

govern.*     The  *Moniteur,*  which,  by  the  'Moniteur:'  we  regret  that  we  have  not 

way,  is,  according  to  its  title, '  Universal,'  seen  it,  being  curious  to  know  what  the 

and  also  the  'Official  Jonmal  of  the  French  for  '  snob '  is. 

French  Empire/  is  divided  into  two  parts  We  now  come  to  the  Univers,  the 

—the 'official 'and  the 'non-oflScial.*    In  organ  of  the  Ultramontane  Romanists, 

the  former,  besides  official  appointments  and  dating  from  1833.     'There  can  be 

and  notices  of  various  kinds,  are  inserted  no  society  without  Christianity — no  Chris- 

the  laws  'adopted*  by  the  Legislative  tianity  without  the  Church — no  Church 

Body,  '  not  opposed  *  by  the  Senate,  and  without  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.* 

'approved  of*  by  the  Emperor;  the  ap-  Such  is  its  creed.    ' All  authority  is  from 

proval  being  given  according  to  the  foi-  Rome,  the  spiritual  directly,  the  tem- 

lowing  style: —  poral  indirectly;  the  latter  being  exer- 

'  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  cised  by  princes  merely  as  the  instru- 

the  national  will,  Emperor  of  the  French,  ments  and  agents  of  the  Pope.*    Such 

to  all  present  end  to  come,  greeting:  are  the  doctrines  the  'Univers*  preaches 

'  We  have  sanctioned  and  do  sanction,  in  this  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is 

promulgated  and  do  promulgate,  what  countenanced  by  several  members  of  the 

follows.*  French  Episcopate;    but  the  majority, 

What  follows  is  an  extract  from  the  more  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 

minutes  ofthe  Legislative  Body,  signed  by  Gallican  Church,  disown  its  fanaticism, 

the  president  and  three  secretaries;  an  and  a  strong  opposition  is  shown  to  it  by 

extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Senate,  the  moderate  Romanists  generally.     As 

signed  by  its  president  and  three  secre-  might  be  expected,  it  is  bitterly  hostile 

taries,  and  declared  to  be  sealed  with  to  England  and  everything  English.     It 

its  seal;  the  viae  of  the  Minister  of  the  is  not,  however,  singular  in  this  among 

department  concerned;  and  the  signature  its  compeers;  and  here  we  may  take  oc- 

of  the  Emperor,  countersigned  by  the  casion  to  advert  to  the  extraordinary  ran- 

Minister  of  State.    Truly,  if  signing  can  cour  against  this  country  which  disgraces 

make  laws  both  wise  and  binding,  laws  so  a  part  of  the  French  press,  by  the  tole- 

signed  must  be  better  and  not  less  lasting  ration  of  the  French  Government.    That 

than  those  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  government  has  the  whole  national  press 

The  non-official  part  of  the  '  Montteur  *  completely  under  its  control — rightfully  or 
is  a  general,  though  meagre,  newspaper,  wrongfully  we  do  not  stop  here  to  inquire; 
less  the  discussion  usually  found  in  one.  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  only  open  at- 
But  what  would  scarcely  be  expected  by  tacks  in  which  the  French  press  can  ha- 
those  in  this  country  (and  they  are  many)  bitually  indulge,  are  attacks  upon  this 
who  believe  the  'Moniteur*  to  be  little  country.  The  'Univers*  hates  England, 
better  than  a  Gazette,  it  publishes  purely  because  she  is  the  great  bulwark  of  Pro- 
literary  articles,  and  these  too  of  a  high  testantism.  The  'Assembl^e  Nationale,* 
class.    Passing  over  its  regular  dramatic  already  noticed,  hates  England,  because, 
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since  the  afiair  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  are  less  inclined  to  be  warmed,  than 
the  Orleanists,  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  afraid  to  be  scorched  by  eloquence  such 
hate  England.  Why  do  the  Orleanists  as  his;  and  altogether,  his  friends,  fully  as 
hate  England  ?  Because,  if  it  is  true  tliat  much  as  his  enemies,  must  desire  to  be 
we  always  hate  those  whom  we  have  in-  saved  from  him.  A  younger  brother  of 
jnred,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  hate  his,  M.  Euoii^NB  Yeuillot,  is  also  an 
still  more  those  whom  we  have  tried,  but  editor  of  the  'Univers;*  he  is,  moreover,  a 
failed,  to  injure,  especially  if  the  failure  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Sylvester, 
have  been  followed  by  great  disaster  to  the  Pope  having  delighted  to  honour  him 
us.  And  so  these  two  journals,  and  we  for  having  earned  to  M.  Franzoni,  the 
may  say  the  *  Union'  also,  are  unremitting  Archbishop  of  Turin,  a  cross,  for  which  a 
in  their  insults  to  England.  Neverthe-  subscription  had  been  raised  by  the  *Uni- 
less,  the  French  Government  do  not  in-  vers,'  in  token  of  admiration  for  the  re- 
terfere — nay,  even  seem  to  enjoy  the  bellious  conduct  of  that  prelate  towards 
thing.  And  yet  the  *Moniteur,'  the  the  Government  of  Piedmont.  The  only 
official  organ  of  the  French  Government,  other  writer  in  this  journal  who  calls  for 
publishes  a  threat,  a  very  silly  one  indeed,  notice  is  M.  Jdles  Gondon;  a  gentle- 
against  the  British  press,  because  it  will  man  who  pays  particular  attention  to 
not  allow  that  everything  in  France  is  England,  and  of  whom  it  is  but  fair  to 
perfect  at  this  moment;  and  Britain  is  say  that,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions, 
*  forewarned,'  forsooth,  because  of  its  press,  he  exhibits  a  less  inexact  and  limited  ac- 
although  this  country,  whatever  it  may  quaintance  with  English  subjects,  as  re- 
think and  say,  on  particular  points  and  gards  the  facts  of  them,  than  is  usual 
occasionally,  as  to  French  i^airs,  has  among  his  brethren.  We  shall  only  add, 
through  that  press  long  shown  not  merely  in  reference  to  this  furiously-intolerant 
a  friendly,  but  a  forbearing  spirit  towards  journal,  that  the  last  words  on  its  last 
that  government.  The  matter  has  how-  page  are  invariably  the  ominous  ones, 
ever  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  *  Bigot  et  O.,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  8,  R6- 
journals  of  the  day,  and  if  we  have  al-  gisseurs  des  Annonces  de  *rUnivers." 
luded  to  it,  we  have  done  so  only  because  Bigot  and  Company !  It  is  but  right, 
we  could  not  pass  altogether  without  no-  however,  to  say  that  the  same  inauspici- 
tice  a  feature  in  the  French  press  which  ous  name  is  to  be  found  occupying  a  similar 
is  as  striking  as  it  is  unseemly.  position  in  other  journals;  the  fact  being. 
But  to  return  to  the  *  Univers.'  M.  that  in  France  the  advertising  columns 
Montalembert  at  one  time  certainly  exer-  of  newspapers  are  farmed  by  speculators, 
cised  a  dominant  influence  over  it;  that  who  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  the  proprietors  of 
he  does  so  now  has  been  denied,  with  the  journal,  and  receive  the  sums  paid  by 
what  truth  we  know  not.  M.  Louis  the  advertisers.  M.  Bigot  is  the  manager 
Veuillot,  born  in  1813,  the  son  of  a  of  one  of  the  companies  which  thus  specu- 
cooper,  is  the  chief  editor;  without  hav-  late.  His  rent  to  the  *  Univers'  should 
ing  received  anything  like  a  regular  edu-  be  but  a  small  one,  for  in  the  number  of 
cation,  he  has  become  a  polemist  of  no  that  journal  now  before  us  the  advertise- 
mean  order.  He  began  his  journalist's  ments  are  in  number  only — ^four. 
career  early,  and  fiercely  too,  as  was  na-  The  *  Univers'  finds  its  most  constant 
tural  to  his  years.  For  we  find  him  at  adversary  in  the  Siecle,  to  which  with 
the  age  of  eighteen  editing  a  journal  at  some  pleasure  we  turn  from  it.  This 
B^uen,  and  then  fighting  two  duels  in  journal  was  founded  in  1836.  It  started 
the  space  of  fifteen  months.  At  this  on  the  principle  of  cheapness,  its  price 
period  he  was  not  devout.  But,  going  to  being  little  more  than  half  of  that  pre- 
Bome,  he  did  as  Romans  do,  and  was  viously  charged  by  the  other  journals, 
present  as  a  worshipper  at  the  solemnities  The  consequence  before  long  was,  that, 
of  the  holy  week.  And  the  pomp  there-  with  the  exception  of  the  *  Journal  des 
of  acted  on  him  so  miraculously,  that  D6bats,'  which  made  no  reduction,  and 
suddenly  he  became  a  *bon  catholique.'  still  costs  seventy-two  francs  a-year,  all 
As  is  usual  with  such  converts,  great  has  its  rivals  were  obliged  to  follow  its  example. 
been  his  zeal  since,  and  very  aggressive  A  rise  again  from  that  reduced  price  has, 
has  he  been.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  however,  since  been  found  necessary,  and 
he  has  done  much  good  to  his  cause.  To  the  *  Siecle'  itself,  which  at  one  time  cost 
defend  the  Inquisition  may  be  bold  at  the  only  forty  francs,  now  costs  fifty-two. 
present  day,  but  it  is  not  discreet;  men  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  first  cheap 
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journal  speedily  attiuned  a  great  circula-  Philo-gallican  Ooletti.  Besides  all  this, 
tion,  but,  as  was  equally  natural,  that  cir-  he  has  been  a  great  traveller,  and  for 
culation  was  chiefly  among  the  class  to  some  years  he  resided  in  Algeria.  He  is 
whom  cheapness  was  an  object.  The  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  editor  for  his 
*Si^cle'  thus  became  the  especial  journal  anti- Romanist  polemics,  and  it  is  princi- 
of  the  petite  bourgeoisie;  it  w^as  even  said  pally  by  his  articles  that  the  *  Si^le'  has 
by  its  enemies  to  be  no  better  tlian  the  taken  the  tone  which  makes  it  so  intole- 
organ  of  the  ipiciers  and  the  marchands  rable  to  the  Ultra-montane  *  Univers.' 
de  vins.  Observe,  that  grocers  are  ridi-  Deeply  tinged  with  his  heritical  opinions, 
culed  in  France,  vulgarly  and  as  reason-  however,  is  his  collaborateur^  M.  Taxile 
ably,  much  in  the  same  way  that  tailors  Delobd,  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of 
are  with  us;  to  qualify  a  man  with  the  the  *  Charivari,'  but  now  a  writer  of  seri- 
epithet  of  Spicier,  being  a  not  uncommon  ous  things,  and  given  to  perfume  his  ar- 
mode  of  attempting  to  insult  him.  And  tides  with  an  odour  which  must  be  any- 
as  to  the  publican,  he  is  looked  upon  as  thing  but  sweet-smelling  incense  to  the 
little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked,  nostrils  of  M.  Yeuillot. 
across  the  Channel  as  with  us,  among  Of  the  Chabiyabi,  since  we  have 
whom  his  name,  in  its  modern  meaning  mentioned  it,  we  may  say  a  few  words, 
as  in  its  ancient,  is  much  associated  though  it  is  not  properly  a  newspaper, 
with  that  of  sinners.  This  reproach  of  The  curious  word  *  charivari/  we  may 
being  intended  for  an  inferior  class,  if  it  mention,  was  originally  applied  to  the 
bad  been  founded  only  on  the  cheapness  marrow-bones  and  cleaver  concert,  with 
of  the  journal,  would  have  been  equally  old  tin-kettle  accompaniment,  which  in 
stupid  and  illiberal.  It  is  true,  however,  some  parts  of  France  used  to  be  performed 
that,  whether  it  designedly  writes  down  before  the  houses  of  widows  or  widowers 
to  the  level  of  its  chief  supporters,  or  can-  who  married  again,  or  of  other  obnoxious 
not  write  above  it,  the  ^Si^cle'  has  all  persons;  it  was  a  name  not  ill  chosen  for 
along  been  rather  a  dull  paper;  the  oracle  the  prototype  of  our  '  Punch,'  which,  in- 
of  the  wine-shops  is  not  spirited,  the  deed,  once  bore  as  its  second  title  the 
organ  of  the  Spiders  is  seldom  spicy.  ^London  Charivari.' As  will  be  readily  sup- 
On  the  other  hand,  what  perhaps  is  more  posed,  the  'Paris  Punch'  suffers  dreadfully 
astonishing,  and  is  certainly  high  praise,  from  the  present  system  of  censorship  and 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  most  hon-  repression.  'Alas,  poor  Yorick !  where  now 
est  and  generally  respectable  of  the  Paris  be  thy ^  but  here  the  reader  is  request- 
journals,  and  by  its  sound  and  practical  ed  to  repeat  for  himself  what  Hamlet  says, 
common  sense  contrasts  favourably  for  it-  with  the  skull  in  his  hand;  we  have  not 
self  with  the  great  majority  of  its  con-  space  for  it.  Only  the  caricatures  of  the 
temporaries;  the  characteristic  of  which  *  Charivari'  retain  their  old  vivacity;  but 
is,  that  they  are  more  witty  than  wise.  Yebnieb's  pencil  is  still  as  witty  as  of 
As  to  the  general  politics  of  the  '  Si^cle,'  yore,  if  the  pens  of  his  coadjutors  must 
they  have  been  consistently  but  not  ex-  now  be  dipped  in  nothing  tarter  than 
travagantly  liberal:  it  was  in  opposition  milk-and-water,  and  Cham  is  still  as 
during  the  later  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  funny  and  grotesque  as  ever.  What  is 
reign;  it  accepted  frankly  the  feeble  re-  the  meaning  of 'Cham*?'  you  ask.  Cham 
public,  *  honest  and  moderate,'  of  184S;  is  the  French  for  Ham,  and  young  M. 
it  was  with  the  minority  which  supported  Noe  took  it  as  a  nom  de  crayon,  when  he 
General  Cavaignac  for  the  presidency;  it  quarrelled  with  his  father,  old  M.  Noe, 
still  speaks  its  mind  so  far  as  it  dare.  who,  by  the  way,  was  an  admiral.  Another 
After  what  we  have  said,  it  would  satirical  journal  has,  we  understand,  been 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  editors  of  established  in  Paris  under  the  old  name 
the  'Si^cle'  should  have  anything  very  ofFioABo.  We  have  not  seen  it,  but,  from 
salient  about  them.  Tet,  for  one  of  such  what  we  have  heard,  it  is  of  an  equivocal 
sober  journalists,  M.  Louis  Joubdan  has  character.  Here  also  we  may  notice  the 
passed  a  life  anything  but  uneventful,  existence  of  the  Illvstbation.  It  is  a 
This  gentleman  was  once  an  apostle  of  very  good  weekly  journal,  though  not  by 
the  St  Simonian  folly;  he  served  in  the  any  means  equal,  as  regards  its  engrav- 
French  flag- ship  during  the  descent  on  ings  at  least,  to  the  'Illustrated  London 
Algiers  in  1830;  and  four  years  later,  we  News,'  on  the  model  of  which  it  was 
find  him  conducting  a  French  newspaper  founded.  The  only  other  weekly  journals 
at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  the  we  have  ever  seen  in  Paris  were  tbo 
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Journal  Pour  Rirb  and  the  Semaine,  superior  in  style  and  reasoning  to  any- 

and  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  either  thing  in  the  English  press.    They  are  not 

now  exists.    The  French  have  no  taste  merely  distinguished  by  first-rate  literary 

for  weekly  journals.  ability,  but  by  the  tone  of  well-bred  and 

And  now  the  only  Paris  newspaper  polished  society.'*  The  last  remark  is  par- 

which  we  have  to  notice — ^for  we,  of  course,  ticularly  worthy  of  note;  nothing  that  is 

exclude  from  a  sketch  like  this  journals  vulgar,  nothing  that  is  spitefully  personal, 

devoted  exclusively  to  religious  and  other  nothing  that  is  selMaudatory,  nothing 

special  objects — is  the  one  which,  in  every  that  is  dictated  by  a  mere  spirit  of  com- 

point  of  view,  occupies  the  highest  rank  mercial  speculation,  ever  disfigures  the 

in  the  French  press — the  Journal  des  columns  of  what  well  deserves  to  be  called 

Debats.     But,  for  the  very  reason  that  *the  leading  joumar  of  France.t 

it  is  so  pre-eminent,  we  shall  say  but  little  Though  we  have  now  gone  through  the 

of  this  journal  itself,  and  nothing  of  the  existing  Paris  journals  one  by  one,X  there 

individual  writers  in  it;  we  could  scarcely  are  still  some  personages  connected  with 

do  justice  to  the  subject  in  a  general  Paris  journalism — such,  for  instance,  as 

article  like  the  present,  and,  besides,  we  M.  Jules  Jamn — and  some  subjects  too 

have  compunctions  as  to  placing  the  gen-  — such  as  thefeuilletonj  and  the  roman- 

tlcmen  who  write  in  it  side  by  side  with  feuilleton — of  which  we  might  perhaps 

some  of  the  other  personages  we  have  had  be  expected  here  to  take  more  or  less  no- 

to  mention.    Some  idea  will,  however,  be  tice;  but  our  limits  are  nearly  exhausted, 

formed  of  what  the  *  Debats*  has  been  and  we  conclude  with  the  following  gene- 

and  is,  by  our  merely  naming  some  of  the  ral  remarks. 

former  and  present  contributors  to  it.  First,  that,  though  we  have  not  re- 
Take  then  the  following  list.  viewed  the  history  of  French  journalism, 

Chateaubriand,  Lamennais,  De  and  have  not,  in  a  direct  manner,  en- 
BoNALD,  Casimir  Perier,  Royer-Col-  tered  upon  any  consideration  of  its  gene- 
LARD,  QuizoT,  Remusat,  Doyerqier  ral  characteristics  as  a  whole,  enough 
BB  Hauranne,  Thiers,  Duchatel,  probably  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is 
Piscatory,  Salyandy,  Yillbmain,  a  very  different  thing  from  the  journalism 
Victor  Cousin,  Charles  Nodier,  Phi-  of  this  country.  It  numbers  among  its 
larbtb  Chasles,  *  one  of  the  very  few  prominent  members  such  men  as  Emile 
Frenchmen  well  versed  in  Greek  litera-  de  Girardin  and  Granier  de  Cassagnac. 
tore,'  and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  French-  It  has  been  constantly  made  a  stepping- 
men  most  versed  in  English;  Michel  stone,  for  personal  ambition,  to  place  and 
Cheyalier,  the  well-known  economist;  power.  Consequently,  those  who  employ 
Saint-Maro  Girardin,  the  witty  and  it  as  such,  or  who  write  in  it  without  con- 
learned  professor,  who  is  by  no  means  to  Yiction  or  honesty,  and  merely  as  mer- 
be  confounded  with  the  notorious  Emile,  cenaries  ready  to  sell  their  pens  to  the 
and  is  in  nowise  connected  with  him;  De  service  of  any  party  or  person,  cannot  be 
Sacy,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  way  in  which 
and  himself  a  man  of  great  erudition,  as  they  use  or  abuse  the  facilities  it  affords, 
well  as  of  a  most  felicitous  style,  the  first  of  or  otherwise  than  indifferent  to  its  inde- 
presentFrenchjournalists,in  our  opinion,  pendence,  its  legitimate  influence,  and 

To  these,  doubtless,  might  be  added  its  real  dignity. 

other  distinguished  names,  which  do  not  ••Foreign  Quarterly  Review' for  May,  1846. 

occur  to  us  at  present,  but  those  given  .|,  j^  ^i^  ^een  to  the  Bbbtin  &mUy,  one  of 

should,  we  think,  quite  suffice  to  show  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  the 

the  character  of  the  journal  as  to  ability.  '  D6bats'  has  been  indebted  for  the  judicious 

And  if  we  had  to  qualify,  by  a  single  way  in  which  it  has  been  managed.    It  was 

word,  its  character  in  another  point  of  founded  by  two  of  them  or  at  least  they  gave 

«:««.«.«  «u««i,i  ^-^.^^^  ♦»,«  ^r>;fk^  ^h:i^  i*s  present  name  and  form  to  it,  about  the 

Yiew,  we  should  choose  the  epithet  ©Wo-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  i^  'j3  g^^^  ^^ 

sophtcai  for  it.    iiut  bnef  ana  hmited  property  of  what  seems  to  be  a  dynasty  of 

criticism  seems  as  needless,  as  it  would  be  Bertins.    Thev  also  wrote  in  it  themselves, 

inadequate,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  and  wrote  well;  especially  the  late  Armasd 

with  quoting  from  a  judicious  writer  in  Bbbtin. 

a  contemporary  review,  a  few  words  which  t  ^e  believe  that  a  new  organ  of  the  co- 

apphcable  now.     The  political  articles  in  not  vet  had  an  opportunity  of  judgmg  how 

the  *D6bat8,' '  says  this  English  critic,  *  are  £ur  its  title  is  or  is  not  a  misnomer. 
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Secondly,  but  by  way  of  parenthesis,  must  cliange  greatly  before  her  new»- 
that,  as  regards  ourselves,  we  have  of  paper  press  can  change  so  as  to  be  worthy 
course  violated  no  sanctity  in  writing  as  of  freedom,  by  being  incapable  of  licen- 
we  have  done  of  men,  the  names  of  whom  tiousness.  In  this  country,  and  in  it 
in  their  editorial  capacity  are  published  alone,  has  it  proved  possible  to  have  a 
every  day,  and  who,  consequently,  besides  press  which  shall  enjoy  and  yet  not  abuse 
that  they  themselves  assume  the  right  to  perfect  liberty,  and  which  beneficially  in- 
criticise  everybody,  have  placed  them-  tiuences,  while  yet  it  is  completely  con- 
selves  voluntarily  in  a  position  which  trolled  by.  Public  Opinion.  And  this, 
challenges  criticism.  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  our 

Thirdly,  and  founding  on  what  has  most  enviable  distinction,  as  it  certainly 

just  been  said  as  to  the  general  charac-  is  a  source  to  us  of  very  legitimate  pride, 
ter  of  French  editors,  that,  as  regards  the 

French  press  generally,  we  in  this  country        iVb^c— The  foregoing  was  in  type  when  a 

should  by  no  means  allow  ourselves  to  newspaper  paragraph  mfOTmed  ns  that  M. 

.   J        -  .\       -r  -i.  -.  ^  *i      •    -1      i.  Emile  de  Grirardin  has  just  sold  his  interest 

judge  of  It  as  if  It  were  exact  y  similar  to  ^^  ^j^e  '  Presse.'    He  receives  £38,000,  and 

the  British,  and  the  equivalent  to  it  m  binds  himself  not  to  set  up  m  trade  as  a 

every   way.     We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  journalist  in  Paris.   M.Milhaud, 'a  banker/ 

the   expediency,   perhaps  the  necessity,  is  the  nominal  purchaser.     We  apprehend 

nor  as  to  what  may  be  the  tyrannical  ^a*  *\e  l^\  one,  whoever  he  is,  wUl  soon 

;..;.,«f;.«<>    *.a»k»«xo    ^-Ka  ;«,*^«^;««     /^^  +k«  find  out,  that  to  have  bought  the    Presse, 

injustice,  perhaps   the  impohcy,  of  the  ^thout  M.  de  Girardin  bling  included  ii 

repression  and  coercion  at  present  exer-  the  purchase,  was  not  wise.  Lord  Portsmouth 

cised  upon  the  newspaper  press  in  France,  once  saw  Punch  in  the  street,  and  was  pleased 

but   we   recommend  any  of  our  readers  with  him,  and  gave  money  for  him,  and  took 

who  may  be  inclined  to  condemn  that  ^i™  ^^^^'  a°^  ^^^^  *»  «^^«  ]^i°?  Pi*y»  ^?^ 

•»*^..<^o<^;/^T«  ««/i  »/^A^»:^»  ««*  +/%  A^  c^  ««  could  uot,  auQ  so  repented  of  his  bargain, 

repression  and  coercion,  not  to  do  so  on  ^he  new  proprietor  ofthe  'Presse'  will  pro- 

the  supposition  that  the  French  press  is  ^ably  discover,  ere  long,  that  his  jonmal  is 

at  all  the  counterpart  of  our  own.  but  a  useless  puppet,  without  the  man  that 

And  FINALLY,  that    France   herself  ircw  behind  the  curtain. 
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*    ♦    *     We  were  all  assembled  round  Probably  we  were  all  unconsciously  in- 

the  hearth  in  the  old-fashioned,  oak-  fluenced  by  the  same  feeling,  for  after  a 

pannelled  library.    The  Christmas  logs  of  silence  of  some  length,  somebody  started 

fragrant  pine-wood  blazed  and  crackled,  the  subject  of  ^ghosts  and  apparitions,'  and 

and  the  pale,  liquid  flame  flickered  fit-  we  all  eagerly  began  to  argue  out  our 

fully  about  the  room.    Now  it  shone  on  several  ideas  on  the  point.    Cyril  and  his 

the  pictures  that  hung  on  the  dusky  walls,  friend  related  some  anecdotes,  well  au- 

now  about  the  carved  book- shelves,  with  therUicaied,  as  they  declared,  of  haunted 

their  store  of  curiously-bound  volumes;  houses  and  spiritual  appearances — of  the 

now  it  made  visible  one  of  the  quaint  re-  lady  in  rustling  silk,  who  trod  the  long 

cesses,  where  stood  a  stiff,  grim,  ancient  corridors  of  Yorick  House  every  Christmas 

chair,  as  if  waiting  for  some  ghostly  oc-  night,  for  a  hundred  years;  of  the  man 

cupant.   Anon,  the  beautiful  light  flashed  who  had  mortally  stabbed  his  fellow-stu- 

across  the  face  of  one  of  our  company,  dent,  and  who  ever  after,  when  he  read 

illuminating  the  pensive  features  of  fair  newspaper  or  book,  heard  behind  him  the 

Margaret,  or  the  changeful  countenance  murmur  of  a  ghostly  voice  reading  after 

of  golden-haired  Rosa.    There  was  some-  him,  line  by  line,  word  by  word;  of  spirits 

thing  fascinating  in  the  eerie  aspect  of  that  tapped  at  windows,  knocked  at  doors, 

the  large  apartment,  with  its  strange  rung  bells,  and  executed  other  similarly 

nooks  and  corners,  and  quaint  furniture;  mysterious  offices,  to  the  great  alarm  df 

the  fantastic  firelight  playing  its  tricks,  all  listeners.     These,  and  more,  did  our 

now  here,  now  there,  while  beyond  the  friends  tell,  vieing  with  each  other  in  the 

reach  of  the  blaze,  yawned  a  black  blank  terror  of  their  narrations,  till  Rosa's  pret^ 

of  mystery  and  gloom.  face  grew  pale,  and  some  of  the  timid 
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ones  among  us  glanced  fearfully  round  A  chorus  of  voices  arose,  imploring 

them,  as  if   to  insure  that    no  dread  that  she  would  tell  us  the  story;  but  she 

Appearance  were  in  the  room.     Seeing  gravely  resisted. 

which,Merrington,  always  quick  to  relieve  *Nu!  it  is  no  exciting  stoij  such  as 
Rosa's  smallest  distresses,  endeavoured  you  would  care  for.  It  is  simply  a  true 
to  stop  the  conversation  with  the  sweep-  one,  and  very  dear  and  sacred  to  me.' 
ingly-sceptical  remark: — *You  are  all  Perhaps  our  quieter  voices,  and  more 
talking  nonsense.  There  is  not  an  atom  earnest  and  serious  looks,  impressed  her; 
of  truth  in  these  silly  stories,  invented  or  perhaps  she  could  not  withstand  her 
only  to  frighten  naughty  children.  No  pet  grandchild's  wistful  glances,  and  mute, 
sensible  people  believe,  or  pretend  to  be-  caressing  entreaties.  Howbeit,  she  re- 
lieve, in  apparitions,  ghosts,  or  any  other  lented  at  last, 
of  your  catalogue  of  horrors,  seen  or  heard.'  *  We  are  all  kinsfolk  and  friends  here 

*  Softly,  mon  ami^  interposed  Cyril,  together  this  Christmas  night,'  she  said, 
the  relater  of  our  mo£^  marvellous  stories;  softly,  as  if  excusing  herself  for  yielding, 

'  I  dispute  that  assertion.    I  have  known    '  and  I  am  very  old,  and  they '     She 

one  or  two  sensible  persons  who  have  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply  for  some  little 
seen,  or  believed  themselves  to  have  seen  time.  Then  she  began;  while  the  fire- 
such  appearances,  heard  such  sounds,  light  flickered,  and  the  shadows  darted 
Lady  Hathaway,  I  know  you  will  say  the  into  life,  and  vanished  again — and  our 
same.'  listening  group  gathered  closely  round 

The  silver-haired  lady,  the  dear  gran-  her,  eager  to  catch  every  accent  of  the 

dame,  sat  in  her  cushioned  chair  close  to  sweet  old  lady's  calm  voice, 

the  fire,  with  Rosa's  bright  head  leaning  *            ♦            *            ♦ 

against  her  knee.    After  a  brief  silence.  Many  years  ago,  in  an  obscure  village 

she  looked  up.  in  the  west  of  England,  dwelt  a  widow 

*  I  don't  like  to  hear  such  things  jested  and  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  They 
about,'  she  said,  gently,  but  seriously.  *  I  were  not  rich,  and  added  to  their  small 
don't  think  we  have  any  right  to  specu-  income  by  teaching  the  children  of  the 
late  so  lightly  on  these  points,  or  to  make  clergyman,  and  one  or  two  other  families 
of  them  mere  matter  for  wordy  argument,  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  they  lived  on. 
Only  Qod  can  know  which  way  the  truth  quietly  and  happily,  in  a  cottage  only 
lies — if  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  in-  distinguished  from  the  humble  dwellings 
deed  ever  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  of  the  poorer  villagers  by  the  superior 
or  if  those  who  believe  they  have  seen  care  and  taste  bestowed  upon  the  little 
such  are  only  deluded  by  their  own  ima-  garden,  and  upon  every  portion  of  the 
gination.     Even  in  this  latter  case,  re-  domicile. 

member,  the  "apparition"  is  as  reed  to  But  though  they  lived  thus  humbly, 

them  who  see  it,  as  any  actual  thing  we  and  though  their  poverty  was  new  and 

see  and  touch  tcnday.'  strange  to  them,  they  seemed  very  happy. 

*  Bnt,  dear  lady,  to  what  end  are  such  They  were  happy.  They  loved  each  other 
apparitions  permitted?  What  purpose  dearly,  and  while  they  were  together, 
in  the  divine  economy  of  things  is  an-  misfortune  was  powerless  to  grieve  them, 
swered  by  them?'  Their  time  passed  pleasantly  in  the  long 

*  Sometimes — ^it  is  not  for  us  to  say.'  summer  afternoons,  when  the  morning 
Lady  Hathaway  paused.  A  flush  gathered  work  was  done,  and  they  rambled  through 
on  her  cheek,  and  the  fingers  that  ca-  the  shady  lanes,  or  sat  beside  the  river, 
ressed  Kosa's  sunny  ringlets  trembled  under  the  trees,  with  their  books  and  em- 
alightly.  *Let  us  rest  content,'  she  broidery.  The  girl  would  read  aloud, 
added,  in  a  low  voice.  *One  day,  this  while  her  mother  worked  and  listened, 
mystery,  with  all  others  now  so  inscrutable  often  raising  her  head  to  look  upon  her 
to  our  imperfect  understanding,  will  be  darling,  and  stroke  the  long  curls  that 
made  clear  to  us.'  hung  down  her  neck,  with  a  murmured 

*But,  grandmamma'  —  Rosa   turned  utterance  of  the  great  yearning  tide  of 

round,  and  fixed  her  wonder-loving  eyes  mother's  tenderness,  that  would  not  be 

on  the  old  lady — *  I  have  heard  you  say  kept  back. 

you  had  a  friend,  a  dear  friend,  who  once  People  used  to  call  the  girl  Lily,  from 

saw ^  the  resemblance  in  her  pale  face  and 

*Sven  so,  birdie,'  replied  Lady  Hath-  drooping  figure  to  the  flower.    She  had 

aisajf  basiOj.    *But *  indeed  acquired  a  habitual  bend,  from 
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leaning  down  to  support  her  dear  com-  youth;  and  most  of  those  who  knew  him 

panion,  for  Lily  was  tall,  though  her  mo-  would  have  said,  past  the  fiery  enthu- 

ther  was  of  almost  fairy-like  proportions,  siasm,  the  ardent  earnestness,  of  early 

All  the  people  in  the  village  loved  them;  manhood.     Already  his  black  hair  was 

but  though  they  were  kind  and  gentle  to  streaked  with  grey,  and   there  was  a 

every  one,  they  never  cared  to  mix  in  thoughtful  look  in  his  face,  an  expression 

the  society  of  the  place  —  their  world  of  resolute  decision  about  the  firm,  almost 

was  in  each  other.     They  asked  and  stern  mouth,  that  afforded  some  slight 

needed  no  more.  insight  into  his  character.     But  it  was 

Such  a  love  trenches  upon  the  borders  only  slight.  He  was  one  whose  vigorous 
of  idolatry,  and  can  but  bring  misery  in  intellect,  indeed,  was  patent  to  aU;  but 
the  end.  It  is  fatal  to  the  existence  of  a  whose  underlying  strength  of  will,  stead- 
life's  happiness,  to  wreath  it  all  about  fastness,  and  passionate  intensity  of  feel- 
even  the  holiest  earthly  shrine.  ing,  were  known,  perhaps,  to  only  one 

So  it  fell  that  the  good  people,  who  had  human  being.  He  was  of  that  reserved 
been  wont  to  watch  the  widow  and  her  and  somewhat  proud  disposition  which, 
child  wandering  about  the  pleasant  places  except  to  its  nearest  and  dearest,  loves  to 
around  the  village,  day  aiter  day,  with  preserve  a  calm  politeness  of  demeanour, 
undeviating  regularity,  at  last  saw  them  so  indifferent,  so  undemonstrative,  as  to 
no  more.  Five  bright,  beautiful  summer  impress  the  shallow-minded  with  a  belief 
days  had  passed  away,  and  none  had  seen  that  its  possessor  is  cold,  unfeeling,  heart- 
Lily  supporting  her  mother  to  their  fa-  less.  Nevertheless,  this  was  no  hindrance 
vourite  seat  under  the  lime-trees  at  the  to  him  in  his  profession.  His  talent  was 
churchyard  gate,  or  along  the  raised  so  unquestionable  and  well  appreciated, 
pathway  by  the  river-side.  And  one  day  that  his  fame  was  even  then  spreading 
came  Lily  to  the  vicarage,  with  a  strange  widely  and  rapidly,  and  his  practice  was 
look  on  her  face,  a  strange  tone  in  her  great,  and  increasing, 
voice.  Her  mother  was  ill,  she  said — very  He  had  known  Lily  and  her  mother 
ill.  For  the  last  few  days  she  had  been  even  before  they  came  to  reside  in  the 
ailing,  but  both  thought  it  was  only  a  neighbourhood,  and  he  and  his  cheerful, 
slight  weakness  arising  from  over-fatigue,  bright-eyed  sister  had  always  kept  up  a 
But  she  had  waxed  worse  and  worse,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  Now,  as 
Lily  had  now  come  to  beg  the  good  he  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
clergyman  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  woman,  and  listened  to  her  anguished 
nearest  doctor,  who  lived  in  the  next  vil-  prayer  for  her  child,  his  colour  changed, 
lage,  three  miles  off.  his  hand  shook — rare  signs  of  emotion  in 

The  doctor  (he  was  one  of  their  few  him, 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood)  came,  and        Suddenly  he  caught  th^  widow's  hand 

looked  gravely  and  sadly  on  the  sick  in  his  own,  and  spoke, 
lady;  while  Lily  stood  by,  with  her  eyes        *  Do  you  know  that  there  lives  one  who 

intently,  entreatingly  fixed  on  his  face,  would  protect  your  Lily  with  his  life— 

that   he  was  fain  to  turn  away,  and  who  would  keep  her,  guard  her  as  bis 

bend  over  his  patient  in  silence.    The  own  soul?    Some  one  who  has  loved  her — 

mother  feebly  desired  her  daughter  to  ^ovet^herasonly  a  man's  strong  heart  can 

leave  the  room  for  awhile.    Then,  turn-  love — ^for  years— only  he  dared  not  at- 

ing  to  the  surgeon,  she  begged  him  to  tell  tempt  to  place  his  love  between  that  of  a 

her  truly  and  fearlessly — could  he  save  widowed  mother  and  her  only  child.' 
herl     The  answer  made  her  pale  face        *  What  do  you  mean]'  his  listener  fal- 

grow  paler  for  an  instant.    She  clasped  tered,  looking  at  him  half-affrighted  by 

her  hands  instinctively,  and  a  prayer  his  unwonted  tone  and  manner, 
escaped  her  lips: —  *  He  would  shield  her  from  all  peril,  all 

*  My  Lily — must  I  leave  my  Lily  deso-  harm ;  his  tenderness  would  keep  her  safe, 

late,  friendless,  motherless?'  and  quiet,  and  at  peace — and  for  love! 

She  checked  her  own  wild,  moaning  Oh,  woman !  her  mother  though  you  are, 

cry,  even  at  that  moment  mindful  of  the  you  never  could  know  nor  guess  the  great 

unconscious  girl  in  the  next  chamber,  passion  of  tenderness  that  has  so  long  been 

She  covered  her  face,  and  endured  the  thrust  back  upon  rn^  heart.    I  love  your 

first  agony  in  silence.    In  silence  the  sur-  Lily — I  love  her !   By  the  strength  of  the 

geon  watched  her.  will  that  kept  it  back,  lest  I  should  lose  her 

This  surgeon  was  a  man  past  his  first  altogether,  judge  the  strength  of  the  love.' 
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*  Tou  loye  my  child?'  as  if  from  slumber,  and,  forcing  a  smile, 

*  Ay — even  so.    Is  it  wonderful  ?    Do  murmured  some  soothing  words. 

you  find  it  difficult  to  believe?'  he  cried.  There   was  a  long   interval,    during 

bitterly.     *  Satyrs  before  now  have  loved  which  neither  spoke;    but  each  looked 

nymplffi,  yon  know.    Do  you  marvel  that  into  the  other's  face  with  unutterable 

I,  with  my  sober  six-and-tbirty  years,  my  yearning,  as  though  they  would  fain  look 

hard  face,  my  stem  ways,  should  dare  to  their  fill  while  yet  they  were  together. 

aspire  to  one  so  young  and  fair  as  Lily?  Only  onoea  low  moan  escaped  from  Lily's 

Ton  should  have  known  better.     Men  lips,  and  then  it  was  hushed  instantly, 

are  not  such  philosophers  as  to  measure  She  bad  well  learned  the  lesson  of  self- 

their  desires  by  their  deserts.     Worms  control.    For  her  mother's  sake,  to  save 

bask  in  the  sunshine  and  love  it,  as  well  her  from  one  additional  pang,  she  could 

as  birds  of  paradise.'  command  herself  to  calm,  even  while  her 

*  You  mistake  me,  Basil,'  interposed  heart  was  well-nigh  bursting.  She  list- 
the  widow,  feebly;  *I  was  unprepared —  ened  quietly,  when  at  last  the  dying 
that  is  alL  You  overwhelm  me  with  new  woman  began  to  speak  of  Severn,  and 
surprise  at  every  word  you  speak.  You  told  her  of  his  love  in  a  few  words.  Lily 
are  so  unlike  yourself  to-day.'  evinced  no  surprise,  no  emotion  of  any 

*  Yon  think  so?'  He  looked  at  her,  kind;  indeed,  the  sense  of  the  words 
with  a  faint  and  rather  sad  smile ;  then  scarcely  reached  her  stunned  comprehen- 
he  went  on  more  quietly: — *  It  was  a  great  sion.  To  suffer,  to  endure,  and  to 
tide  that  ha4  its  way  just  now,  for  the  maintain  an  outward  calm,  was  the  all- 
first  time.  No  power  on  earth  could  engrossing  task  of  the  hour;  she  could 
have  wrested  from  me  what  I  have  been  do  no  more.  But  the  earnestness  with 
Yoluntarily  telling  you.  But  my  secret  is  which  her  mother  continued  to  speak  at 
safe  with  you?*  last  compelled  her  to  reply.    At  her  in- 

*  You  need  not  fear,'  she  said,  gently,  stance,  she  promised  to  make  Basil  and 
A  spasm  crossed  her  face  as  she  spoke.  his  sister  her  advisers  and  friends;  and, 

*  Forgive  me,  forgive  me !'  cried  Basil,  half  mechanically,  she  repeated  after  her 
kissing  her  thin  hand,  with  tenderness  that  if — if  she  found  one  day  she  could 
and  self-reproach.  *  I  am  rude,  hard,  love  him  as  a  husband  should  be  loved — 
stem.      This  pent-up  love  has  partly  she  would  marry  him. 

made  me  so.    Lily — ^your  Lily '  *  And — ^you  will  try  to  love  him  ?  you 

*She  will  soon  have  no  mother.    My  promise  me — you  will  try?' 

fondest  wish  is  that  she  may  hnd  in  a  *  Yes,  mother.' 

hnsband  all  the  love  and  care  my  death  *  Bless  thee,  my  darling !     I  am  more 

will  take  from  her.    My  last  prayer  will  contented  to  leave  thee  than  I  had  thought 

be  that  you,  good,  trae  man,  as  I  know  it  possible.      He  is  good,  and  true,  and 

yon  are,  may  become  that  husband.'  fetithful,  and  will  love  and  guard  thee. 

They  only  bad  time  to  exchange  a  few  Oh,  if  harm  should  ever  come  near  my 
words  more,  for  Basil  pressed  her  hands  child!  Lily — Lily — I  could  not  rest 
gratefully.  Lily,  impatient  and  jealous  even  in  heaven,  if  thou  wert  in  danger 
of  her  long  exile  from  her  mother,  softly  or  in  sorrow.  0  Gk)d,  strengthen  me — 
knocked  for  admittance ;  and  as  she  en-  give  me  faith  to  leave  her  in  Thy  hands  !' 
tered,  the  surgeon,  calm  and  impassive  as  *  ^  And  the  night  waned,  and 
ever,  passed  out,  and  left  the  mother  and  light  came  again,  and  the  birds  sang  out- 
child  alone.          *           ♦           ♦  giJe  the  window.  The  honeysuckle  wafted 

No  shriek — ^no  sob — told  the  agony  of  a  fragrant  incense  on  the  air,  and  the 

Idly's  soul,  as  she  knelt  by  the  bedside,  coloured  clouds  floated  joyously  athwart 

her  hands  clasped  in  her  mother's — look-  the  bright  sky;  it  was  brilliant,  beautiful 

ing  into  the  dear  face — hanging  on  the  day  once  more. 

dear  yoice,  while  it  told  her,  in  a  few  And  still  lay  the  pale  figure  on  the  lit- 

terrible  words,  that  the  fiat  had  gone  tie  bed,  with  the  hands  clasped,  and  the 

forth — that  she  must  die !     But    the  eyes  lifted  as  in  prayer:  and  still  knelt 

yoong  girl's  silence  was  more  dreadful  by  the  bedside  the  young  girl,  with  her 

than  any  utterance  of  anguish,  and  the  arms  thrown  about  the  motionless  form, 

look  in  her  face  froze  the  heart  of  the  and  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  peaceful  face. 

poor  mother.    She  called  on  her  name,  ♦            *             *            ♦ 

imploriDg  her  to  speak ;  and  then,  with  Weeks  elapsed,  and  grew  into  months, 

a  ooDTukive  start,  Lily  aroused  herself,  The  village  looked  the  same,  and  the 
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little  cottage  too.  There  vras  no  alteration  though  shy,  that  he  was  deceived  into 
visible  in  external  objects.  As  usual,  almost  believing  what  he  so  passionately 
Lily  went  to  give  her  lessons  every  morn-  wished  to  believe, 
ing.  The  stream  of  life  flowed  onward  He  began  to  be  infinitely  happy.  He 
as  before,  except  that,  in  the  afternoons,  never  deemed  anything  wanting  in  her 
now  growing  chill  and  dreary,  Lily  went  demeanour;  he  was  so  undemonstrative 
out  alone  to  the  fiivourite  lime-trees,  and  himself,  that  he  did  not  wonder  when  he 
instead  of  lingering  beneath  them,  passed  found  others  so.  Moreover,  his  love, 
on  through  the  churchyard  till  she  came  strong,  stern  man  though  he  was,  made 
to  a  grave  whereon  the  grass  was  but  him  to  a  certain  degree  timid  and  doubt- 
beginning  to  grow,  and  around  which  fuL  Reserved  as  his  nature  was,  this 
were  placated  flowers  and  shrubs.  This  made  him  yet  more  so.  Poor  Lily  might 
was  all  the  change  that  was  outwardly  be  pardoned  for  sometimes  entertaining 
observable.  People  thought  Lily  little  the  belief  that  he  did  not  really  love  her, 
altered;  so  indeed  she  was,  in  appearance;  but  sought  to  marry  her  simply  from 
but  in  mind  and  heart  the  change  was  so  generous  compassion  to  h^  forlorn  po- 
great,  that  sometimes  she  felt  as  if  she  sition.  Nevertheless,  when,  one  day 
hiurdly  recognised  henself.  We  never  he  spoke  to  her  of  the  future,  her  own 
know  our  own  souls  till  the  advent  of  trembling  agitation  could  not  altogether 
some  great  grief.  Neither  the  heart  nor  blind  her  to  his.  For  once,  the  great 
the  intellect  awaken  to  their  full  life,  till  earnest  heart  of  the  man  overflowed  the 
sorrow  comes  to  arouse  them.  limits  set  by  his  strong  will^  He  bowed 
Hitherto,  Lily's  existence  had  been  l^mself  before  her  as  to  his  fate:  he  list- 
one  of  feeling  rather  than  thought;  but  ened  for  the  first  tones  of  hsx  girl's 
now  she  began  to  think,  and  in  memory  voice,  as  for  the  revelation  of  life  or  death, 
and  meditation,  rarely  the  chosen  friends  It  came — timidly  and  faintly  uttered, 
of  the  young,  she  found  her  sweetest  com-  She  would  marry  him.  Lonely,  desolate, 
panionship.  Moreover,  the  old,  clinging  and  feeble,  Lily  yielded  resistlessly  to  the 
dependence  that  had  been  at  once  so  na-  strong  current  of  his  earnestness,  which 
tund  and  so  sweet,  was  now  perpetual  so  drew  her  towards  him.  Perhaps,  too, 
pain  to  her.  Her  desolate  position  could  she  was  softened  by  the  thought  of  his 
not  teach  her  self-reliance  and  decision;  approaching  absence.  He  was  about  to 
and  Lily,  though  she  possessed  one  or  leave  home  for  two  or  three  weeks,  on 
two  kind  friends,  was  indeed  truly  aloTie,  some  urgent  professional  business.  He 
She  was  not  poor:  the  income  that  had  and  his  sister  gone,  the  young  girl  felt 
snffioed  to  maintain  the  mother  and  how  forlornly  chflerent  life  would  look, 
daughter  was  still  hers,  and  she  yet  lived  even  that  life  already  so  bereft;  and  she 
in  the  little  cottage  by  the  vicarage,  with  yielded.  She  felt  herself  clasped  in  a  firm 
the  old  servant  who  had  been  her  nurse  hold — strained  to  a  throbbing  heart — 
years  ago.  But,  oh,  the  unutterable  and  his  passionate  kisses  were  pressed  on 
sense  of  forlomness  that  smote  her  heart  her  hands — her  brow — hex  hair, 
when  she  rose  in  the  morning  and  seated  *My  Lily — ^my  own  Lily!    Qod  make 

herself  at  her  solitary  meal,  or  when,  re-    me  worthy * 

turning  from  the  once  pleasant  afternoon  Then  ^or  she  trembled  much)  he  let 
ramble,  she  entered  the  parlour  where  her  go.  In  a  dream  of  unutterable  hap- 
theyhad  been  used  to  sit,  and  endeavour-  piness,  he  walked  back  to  his  home;  the 
ed  to  amuse  herself  with  her  books,  her  whole  world,  within  and  without,  trans- 
work,  or  her  music  Yet  her  very  lone-  figured  to  him.  He  had  such  faith  in 
liness  had  its  charms,  which  she  refused  her  truth  and  purity,  that  the  idea  of  her 
to  forego.  It  was  only  by  exercising  a  consenting  to  marry  without  loving  him, 
great  deal  of  energetic  perseverance  that  never  crossed  his  mind.  Doubtful  as  he 
those  who  cared  for  her  could  ever  draw  had  been  of  himself,  he  could  not  be  so 
her  from  it.  Basil's  quiet  sister  was  the  now.  Lily  loved  him — ^life  could  hold  no 
only  one  she  loved  to  associate  with,  more  just  now  but  that  one  &ct — Lily 
and  for  Basil  himself,  alas ! — despite  her  loved  him ! 

earnest  dedre  to  fulfil  her  dead  mother's  While  she,  sunk  on  a  sofjei,  and  with 

wish — she  still  felt  rather  awe  than  ten-  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  cried  wildly 

demess.    But  she  went  to  their  house  in  her  heart,  *  What  have  I  done  %     0 

more  than  to  any  other,  and  her  manner  mother — mother — mother! ' 

to  him  was  always  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  ♦           ♦           ♦           ♦ 
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Winter  was  coming    on  with   giant  stood  before  her.     Through   the  gloom 

strides.    The  aristocratic  owners  of  Castle  and  doubt  on  Lily's  fair  youug  face,  burst 

A deigned  to  remember  theur  ooun-  the  sunshine  then.    Only  for  an  instant. 

try  estate  and  their  tenantry,  and  came  The  shadow  came  back  to  the  sweet  face 

down  to  spend  the  Christmas,  bringing  directly.     Colouring  crimson,   her  eyes 

with   them  a  train  of  courtly  guests,  drooped  beneath  the  eager  regard  they 

When  great  people  are  merry,  all  the  world  encountered. 

must  hear  of  the  miracle.    The  whole        *  Forgive  me,*  murmured  a  rich  voice, 

eonnty  was  convulsed,  as  indeed  it  always  *  but  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  sight  of 

was  on  such  occasions.    The  good  people  you,  though  only  for  a  little  while.     I 

of  the  little  village  gaped,  with  mingled  thought  I  might  watch  you  to  your  home, 

wonder  and  admiration,  when  they  saw  for    the    last    time.     To-morrow  —  to- 

themselves  side  by  side  with  nobility,  and  morrow,  and  I  shall  have  the  right  to 

found  that  lords  and  ladies  talked,  and  guard  and  watch  over  my  Lily — always.' 
koghed,  and  ate,  and  even  looked  like        They  had  been  walking  onward  slowly. 

other  people.  As  the  lover  paused  now,  and  bent  down 

Even  to  Lily  this  event  brought  a  to  look  into  her  face,  they  stood  almost 

change.    The  countess  happening  to  see  close  upon  the  grave  of  Lily's  mother. 

her  at  the  vicarage,   was    *  immensely  She  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  white 

taken '  by  her  beauty  and  grace,  and  im-  tombstone,  the  shrubs  she  had  tended, 

mediatdy  requested  her  to  come  to  the  the    green    mound  that  had    been  so 

castle  thre%  times  a-week,  to  instruct  blessed,  so  sacred  a  shrine  to  her.    A  cry 

the  juvenile  Ladies  A in  musia    Of  escaped  her:    *  O  my  mother — my  mo- 

conrse  it  was  a  mere  excuse.    Lily's  slight  ther!   I  promised,  Langton — you  know  I 

mnsical  knowledge  was  quite  inadequate  promised ^ 

to  such  a  responsibility.  However,  she  *  I  know,  sweet  one,  that  the  fulfil- 
wrat.  although  the  fragile  pretext  of  ment  of  that  promise  could  bring  nothing 
mnsib-leflsons  soon  gave  way.  The  count-  but  unhappiness  to  every  one.  Would 
esfi^s  affection  was  violent  and  enthusi-  your  mother  wish  her  child  to  wed  one 
astic;  nothing  could  be  done  without  Lily,  she  could  never  love — who  possibly  does 
Lily  was  petted,  praised,  and  fondled,  not  love  her?'  Would  such  a  marriage 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  inexperienced  be  right  or  holy  ? ' 
giri  was  fascinated  by  one  whose  &scina-  *  Ah,  but  here  lies  my  miseiy.  Before 
tions  were  so  universally  acknowledged,  — before  I  saw  you — knew  yovr-~l  was 
and  she  eontinned  to  visit  the  castle  day  growing  nearer  to  what  I  fancied  love 
after  day.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  for  my  betrothed  husband.  .  And  I  began 
otiierwisei,  had  Biuil  and  his  sister  been  to  believe  in  his  love.  Langton,  had  I 
near,  to  warn  or  to  advise  her.  Perhaps  never  met  you,  I  could  have  loved  him, 
her  own  innate  dignity  might  have  arisen,  and  fulfilled  my  dead  mother's  wish. 
to  hinder  her  from  thus  frequenting  so-  But  you  came,  and  you  were  so  kind — 
dety  incongruous,  in  most  respects,  both  so  gentle — I  could  talk  to  you  as  I  could 
with  her  position  and  her  inctinations.  to  no  one  else — to  Basil  least  of  all.  It 
But  her  better  judgment  slept;  something  was  no  wonder  that  the  half-formed  ten- 
stronger  than  pride  urged  her;  and  Lily  demess  in  my  heart  forsook  its  proper 
was  changing  marvellously.  A  kind  of  channel,  and  was  turned  on  you.' 
wild  joyfolness  characterised  her  about  He  took  her  hand,  and  kept  it  in  his 
this  time,  ev»  and  anon  succeeded  by  own,  while  listening  to  her  simple  con- 
moods  of  intense  depression.  She  was  fession.  He  rewarded  it  by  a  passion  of 
restless,  unsatisfied,  and  most  unhappy,  tender  eloquence,  and  again  the  crim- 
in  spite  of  the  mirth  and  gaiety  that  son  flush  rose  to  Lily's  cheek — her  sweet 
came  to  her  sometimes.  And  all  this  mouth  quivered;  all  was  forgotten,  but 
went  on  increasing,  till  it  was  the  very  his  love,  and  the  beautiful  future  he  was 
cbcy  before  BasiPs  return.  picturing  to  her. 

On  the  frosty  afternoon  of  that  day.        Meanwhile,    the    low  wind   soughed 

Idly,  after  spending  a  long  morning  at  the  among  the  trees — heavy  grey  clouds  had 

castle,  set  oat  on  her  way  home.    As  she  sucked  up    the    sunshine.     When   bis 

neared  the  village,  some  sudden  thought  voice  ceased,  the  external  dreariness  crept 

made  her  turn  aside  to  the  churchyard;  into  Lily's  heart,  and  large  tears  swelled 

hat  bcaieath  the  lime-trees  she  paused,  her  eyes.    He  bent  down,  axid  VL\sfi^  \Xv^ 

and  tiien  one,  who  had  been  following  her  tears  away.    Over  Yiei  mo>i)c\^f^  ^^n^ 

at  a  little  distance,  etune  towards  her,  they  stood — andYie\L\fisedLWi^\i^:ds^^'^^l< 
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Lily  started.    With   a  sudden  glance        'Basil, — Forgive  me!    I  do  not  think 

round  her,  she  clung  close  to  her  lover's  that  what  I  am  about  to  do  can  cause 

arm.    *  What  was  that  ?    Didyou  hear^  you  much  pain.    I  do  not  think  we  love 

did  you  hear  that  sigh?    It  was  a  sigh —  one  another,  and  it  is  best  to  separate 

it  was  my  mother — my  mother  grieving  before  it  is  too  late.     In  a  few  hours  I 

over  her  disobedient  child ! '  shall  be  the  wife  of  one  whom  I  love— 

'  Hush — hush — ^you   are  excited,   my  and  who  loves  me.     Basil,  pray  for  me! 

Lily!  It  was  but  the  wind  moaning  among  The  thought  of.  my  mother  weighs  me 

the  trees.    Listen !  there  it  is  again.'  down.      Heaven    ever    bless    you    and 

But  she  was  not  reassured.  She  Emilia.  Farewell.' 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and  her  face  was  This  incoherent  and  almost  illegible 
of  a  ghastly  paleness.  And  now  large  epistle  she  hastily  sealed  and  addressed, 
flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall  Langton  and  gave  it  to  her  servant  to  be  de- 
quickened  his  pace,  while  still  talking  spatched.  He  would  have  it  on  his  return 
earnestly  to  the  miserable  girl  beside  him.  next  morning,  she  thought  to  herself, 
At  the  gate  they  parted.  with  a  kind  of  dull  satisfaction.    After- 

'I  must  not  come  farther — cruel  one!  wards  she  lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep, 

But  remember — at  eleven    o'clock  to-  but  in  vain.   Her  disordered  fancy  created 

night,  at  this  gate]'  visions  before  her  eyes,  sounds  in   her 

Something  in  her  face  induced  him  to  ears,  that  distracted  her.    She  refused  the 

return  to  her  side.  refreshment  that  her  old  nurse  tried  to 

*You  will  not  fail  me]    Lily,  you  are  force  on  her.    She  was  so  irritable,  that 

pledged  to  me;  you  do  not  falter  ?    It  the  good  woman  was  lost  in  utter  won- 

must  be  to-night — to-morrow  it  would  derment,  and  could  only  leave  her  to  her- 

be  too  late.    Suspicion  would  be  aroused  self,  as  she  bade  her.     And  left  to  her- 

— ^and  he  returns  to-morrow.    To-night  is  self,  what  rioting  thoughts  made  havoc  in 

our  last — our  only  chance.    Remember!'  her  soul!    Was  she  about  to  leave  her 

And  they  separated.     Lily  fled  along  home  thus  clandestinely,  the  home  where- 

the  lane  leading  to  the   cottage,    the  in  she  and  her  mother  had  been  so  happy] 

feathery  snow  drifting  in  her  face  and  She  could   not — she  must  not !     But 

covering  her  dress.    The  wind  sighed  and  then  came  the  rich  murmur  of  a  tender 

shrieked   in  her  ears.     All  was    chill,  voice,  saying  how  it  was  their  best  hope, 

dreary,  and  despairing.  alike  for  her,  and  for  him,  who  had  to  en- 

In  her  little  parlour  the  fire  burned  counter  opposition  from  wealthy  parents; 
brightly;  the  long-eared  spaniel,  Rover,  and  she  had  prombed — and  her  word 
her  mother's  favourite,  slept  on  the  must  not  be  broken  agai/h. 
hearth,  but  roused  himself  as  she  drew  The  clock  struck  the  half-hour  past 
near,  and  jumped  upon  her  caressingly,  ten.  It  was  time.  She  rose,  unrefreshed. 
The  canary  in  its  cage  shook  its  golden  with  a  wild  fluttering  at  her  heart; 
feathers,  and  began  to  sing.  It  only  wrapped  herself  in  a  large  cloak,  and  with 
made  her  heart  swell  anew,  with  a  sense  one  last  glance  round  the  familiar  room, 
of  impatient,  desperate  misery.  She  stole  softly  from  it.  Noiselessly  she 
banished  the  dog  to  his  kennel,  and  co-  opened  the  door  which  led  into  the  lane, 
vered  the  bird's  cage  with  her  shawl,  and  her  foot  already  rested  on  the  thresh- 
Then  she  flung  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  old,  when  a  long  wailing  cry  startled 
shut  her  eyes,  though  burning  tears  her.  It  was  Rover.  The  moon  was  now 
forced  themselves  through  the  closed  lids,  palely  shining  through  a  rift  in  the  thick 
She  shivered,  though  the  room  was  well  mass  of  cloud,  and  she  saw  the  figure  of 
warmed  by  the  blazing  fire.  She  could  the  dog,  chained  in  his  house,  looking  un- 
not  rest,  but  paced  the  little  room  rapidly,  naturally  large  and  distinct.  He  howled 
while  the  snow  upon  her  dress  now  melt-  again,  as  if  he,  too,  would  warn  her  from 
ing,  was  rendering  her  colder  every  mo-  her  purpose.  But  it  seemed  only  to  spur 
ment.  Her  pulse  throbbed  high — ^a  fever-  her  on  with  new  recklessness.  She 
ish  brightness  glittered  in  her  eyes.  Poor  passed  forth  on  her  way. 
child — she  was  already  half  frenzied,  be-  The  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  and 
tween  physical  weakness  and  mental  dis-  every  now  and  then  the  moon  suddenly 
turbance.  shining,  lent  it  a  look  of  ghastly  white- 

Suddenly  she  went  to  the  table,  drew  ness,  almost  fearful.     The  branches  of 

writing  materials  towards  her,  and  began  the  trees  were  laden  with  snow,  and  all 

to  write  rapidly,  in  the  fast-closing  dusk,  around,  wherever  her  eyes  turned,  was 

Thus  ran  the  letter:-*  naught    but   blank,  pallid,  death -like 
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whiteness.    It  seemed  not  earth  itself,  — farther — farther — gliding,  like  the  sha- 

but  its  vast  corpse,  that  lay  before  her  as  dow  of  a  moonbeam,  over  the  snow — 

she  sped  along.     She  felt  the  influence  onward,  still  onward,  till  the  churchyard 

of  the  scene  stealing  over  her,  even  amid  was  left  far  behind.         ♦        *        ♦ 

all   the  excitement  which  fevered   her,  While  at  the  gate,  under  the  lime-trees, 

and  made  the  life- tide  pass  through  her  waited  Langton,  who  impatiently  paced 

veins  in  a  burning,  turbulent  flood.   The  up  and  down,  ever  and  anon  consulting 

wind  bad  died  away,  and  not  a  sound  bis  watch,  and  muttering  curses  as  the 

broke  the  terrible  stillness;  her  own  foot-  time    passed;   half-an-hour — an  hour — 

steps  fell  noiselessly  on  the  soft  snow,  and  two  hours  beyond  that  appointed.    At 

even  this  natural  circumstance  smote  her  length,  after  searching  on  the  road  even 

with  a  sense  of  awe.  to  Lily's  cottage,  where  it  was  aftcr- 

On — on — she  fled,  along  the  winding  wards  found  he  dared  to  penetrate,  he  re- 
lane-— on  through  the  sloping  meadow,  turned  to  the  churchyard  gate,  furiously 
and  past  the  copse,  and  the  little  dingle,  sprung  into  the  carriage  he  had  kept  in 
where,  in  summer,  the  thorns  were  radiant  waiting,  and  bade  the  servant  drive  back 
with  white  blossom.  On-— on — till  she  as  fast  as  possible.  Silent  and  black 
could  see  the  lime-trees  of  the  church-  over  the  white  snow  the  carriage  and  its 
yard;  on — till  she  stood  at  the  wicket  by  master  sped  along — away  from  the  quiet 
which  she  was  to  enter,  to  pass  through  churchyard  and  the  lime-trees,  never  to 
to  the  trysting  place,  where  the  lover  pollute  them  more, 
waited.  Only  a  few  steps  further,  Lily,  ♦  #  ♦  ♦ 
and  thou  shalt  sob  away  thy  pain  and  Basil  and  his  sister  had  returned  home 
fear  upon  his  breast.  Only  a  few  steps,  that  very  midnight,  some  hours  earlier 
and  thou  wilt  no  longer  be  alone  with  than  they  had  originally  intended.  He 
this  terrible  whiteness  and  silence.  had  grown  impatient  over  the  last  brief 

But  she  stopped,  and  leaned  against  time  of  his  absence  from  Lily.  Full  of 
the  little  gate.  The  moon  was  hidden  gladness,  of  softening  tenderness,  and 
behind  a  cloud,  and  the  sudden  change  gratitude  to  Heaven,  he  had  passed  over 
to  comparative  darkness  made  her  pause,  the  threshold  of  his  home.  His  quick  eye 
Faintness  came  over  her;  she  remembered  saw  at  once  the  letter,  in  the  dear  hand- 
how  near  she  was  to  her  mother's  grave,  writing,  lying  on  the  table.  Love  makes 
Somehow,  though  she  had  deceived  her-  of  strong  men  very  children  sometimes, 
self  into  believing  what  she  was  about  to  He  stopped  to  kiss  the  superscription 
do,  justifiable,  she  coa^Zti^  not  think  of  that  before  he  opened  it.  His  sister  quietly 
dear  mother  and  not  tremble  with  doubt  stole  from  the  room.  ♦  *  ♦  Sho 
and  apprehension.   The  feverish  reckless-  re-entered  it  after  some  time. 

ness — the  desperate  courage — fell  from        *  Brother,  we  must ' 

her  at  the  thought.    A  low  cry  escaped  He  was  seated  before  the  table,  his 

her : —  arms  supporting  his  head.    As  she  spoke, 

*  Mother — mother — why  are  you  not  he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  face  so  elo- 

here,  to  helpme — to  counsel  me — to  show  quent  of  some  dreadful  history,  that  she 

me  the  right  1 '  shrieked  to  see  it. 

Her  eyes   were    fixed  on  the  white  *  What  has  happened  ]    Is  Lily—' 

stone  wreathed  with  ivy,  that  marked  the  But  at  the  name,  his  stunned  calmness 

grave.     She  was  but  a  few  yards  from  it.  left  him;  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands; 

A  sudden  longing  came  over  her  to  kiss  great  passionate  sobs  rent   his   strong 

the  cold  stone — to  bear  with  her  a  leaf  frame.    All  thought  of  pride,  reserve, 

of  the  ivy,  to  hallow  her  departure.    She  fell  from  him  in  this  moment  of  utter 

moved  towards  it,  trembling.  misery:  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  self- 

The  moon  burst  forth  again,  and  its  identity.    He  cried  aloud, — 

light  fell  full  upon  the  tombstone,  and  *  Not  this — not  this.    Let  anything  but 

on  the  snow-covered  grave.    Full,  too,  it  this  come  to  me.    Let  me  have  her,  and 

fell  upon  the  thin  white  mist,  like  a  little  believe  in  her  till  I  die.     0  Father  in 

cloud  that  gradually  shaped  itself  before  heaven,  have  mercy !' 

the  straining  eyes  of  the  young  girl.   Her  *  Brother — my  own  brother  !' 

mother — her  mother!    She  could  see  her  She  twined  her  arms  round  him;  but 

loving  face — her  eyes  of  yearning  ten-  he  heeded  nothing. 

demess   bent  on   her — and    the    arms  *  I  love  her — she  is  my  life,  my  breath, 

stretched  forth  towards  her.    Lily  sprang  my  strength.    She  cannot  leave  me;  she 

fonrardy  but  the  figure  retreated  from  her    dare  not  go ' 
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He  rose,  his  eyes  flashing.    Something  countess,  all-unmindftil  of  hsx  sometime 

evil  stirred  his  frenzy  then.  favourite.    In  the  long  lonely  boon  of 

*  I  would  kill  him — ^kill  him  where  he  convalescence,  Lily  learned  modi  that 

stood,  who  dared  to  set  his  claim  before  she  never  again  forgot    The  mem<»y  of 

mine — mine — who  have  loved  her  for  so  Langton,  and  the  feverish  horrcHr  of  that 

long.    Sister,  do  you  hear  mel    She  is  episode  in  her  life,  passed  by  like  a 

mine.    As  well  could  I  be  robbed  of  my  dream ;  but  some  recoUections  remained, 

own  soul.    It  is  a  dream.'  intense  and  vivid,  to  be  a  part  of  her 

He  paused.     Somethmg   seemed   to  existence  always.    Out  <A  them  sprang 

strike  upon  the  confused  passion  of  his  the  first  germ  of  real,  earnest  love  for 

mind,  and  awe  it  into  quietude.    With  Basil,  that   afterwards  grew   so  fairly 

a  long,  desperate  sigh,  he  sunk  into  his  and  sacredly  into  the  best  Uessing  she 

chair,  and  pressed  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  possessed. 

as  if  trying  to  think;  but  it  was  hard —        And  they  were  married  at  the  litHs 

it   was   torturing.      The   stem  mouth  sea-side  place,  whither  Lily  went  with 

quivered;   the    strong   hands    clenched  Emilia  so  soon  as  she  was  convalesomt. 

themselves   violently,  more  than  once.  She  reguned   strength   there,   both  of 

Yet  even  then,  aroused  by  her  stifled  mind  and  body;  and  when  Basil  came, 

weeping,  he  bent  down  to  soothe  his  his  sister  brought  to  him  his  bride — ^wfao 

frightened  sister.     Gradually  her  grief  had  learned  to  love  him  well — ^fiair,  sweet, 

seemed  to  awaken  him  to  reality.    The  and  blooming  as  a  flower,  and — and  thegr 

wild  look  altogether  left  his  face.     A  were  married. 
heavy  desolation  infinitely  more  sad,  set-  *  #  ♦  « 

tied  there  instead.    After  a  little  while,        For  the  first  time,  Lady  Hathaway's 

he  kissed  Emilia: —  voice  faltered.    After  the  last  ra]ndly- 

'  Don't  fear.     I  shall  bear  it — I  can  uttered  words,  she  ceased,  and  her  head 

bear   it.     Let  us  both  pray  for    her,  was  drooped  from  us  for  a  few  minutes; 

Emilia;  as  she  said.'  but  Rosa's  silver  voice  broke  on  thesilenoe. 

Something  stirring  without  the  uncur-        *  Is  that  all — quite  all  1' 
tained  window  made  them   both  look        *Is  it  not  enough,  my  pet  1' 
towards  it.    Surely  it  was  a  white  face        *  Oh,  I  want  to  know  more,  pkase^ 

that  for  a  moment  they  both  saw  pressed  dear  grandmamma.    IXd  they  Uve  hap- 

against  it.    Then  it  was  gone.    Simulta-  pily  afterwards — ^Basiland  Lilyl' 
neously  they  both  started  to  their  feet.  *  They  did.     They  loved  each  other 

*It  was  her  face;  or  am  I  dreaming,  perfectly;  and  the  world's  cares  and  all 

indeed?'  Basil  muttered,  as  he  sprang  troubles  fell  lightly  on  them.' 
past  bis  sister  out  of  the  room  to  the        *  Did  they  Uve  in  the  little  village  all 

house-door.  their  lives  V 

His  impetuous  fingers  rapidly  unfas-        *No.    Basil's  growing  fiime  in  his  pro- 

tened  and  unbolted  it.     He  threw  it  fession  caused  him  to  seek  a  larger  sphere 

wide,  letting  in  a  great  flood  of  moonlight,  of  exertion.    They  lived  in  London  many 

and  all  the  blinding  whiteness  of  the  years.' 

snow ;  but  on  the  verge  of  the  threshold        *  Did  he  become  a  great  man  V 
lay  a  little  figure.    Ay,  Basil,  clasp  it        *He  had  always  been  that,'  the  old 

close,  close,  and  bear  it  in,  for  it  is  Lily,  lady   said,    with   a  gentle   smile,    too 

who  has  come  home  to  thee  at  last !  well   content   to   be  proud;   *  but  the 

*  *  ■*  *  world  acknowledged  him  as  such  long 

Very  little  more  remains  to  be  told,  before ' 

For  weeks  she  remained  fluttering  be-  Her  voice  fell;  and  Rosa  asked  no 
tweeu  life  and  death,  in  the  delirious  question  for  a  little  while.  But  then- 
unconsciousness  of  a  brain  fever.  Then,  *  Did  they  ever  see  Langton  again  1' 
by  slow  degrees,  she  recovered — ^to  know  urged  the  catechist. 
the  unwearying  tenderness,  the  thought-  *  Basil  did.  Years  after,  when  his  evil 
ful  care,  of  Basil  and  his  sister;  to  guess,  ways  (he  was  a  bad,  bad  man,  my  Bosa) 
as  she  had  begun  to  guess  already,  what  had  brought  him  down  into  utter  oestita- 
a  wealth  of  noble  love  she  had  thrust  tion  and  disgrace,  Basil  found  him — in 
from  her.  Of  Langton,  not  a  word  or  an  hospital — dying  of  lingering  disease. 
sign;  even  he  did  not  dare  to  pursue  Lily  Through  it,  his  physidan  tend^  him  to 
under  the  roof  of  her  betrothed  bus-  the  last;  and  so  awoke  some  dwmant 
band  and  his  sister.  And  very  soon  the  spark  of  bett^  things  in  his  hardened 
gajr  company  left  the  ct^th;  even  the  spirit.' 
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*And — for  the  last  question — what  rery  peacefully,  till-HBhe  married — ^till 

became  of  Emilia?'  she  married  your  grandfiEither,  my  birdie. 

The  old  lady's  placid  cheek  flushed  For  it  is  a  true  story  I  have  told  you  of 

visibly.'  Lily — and  her  husband  was  my  own 

*She — she  lived  in  the  dd  village,  noble  brother.' 


NOTBS   ON   INDIAN   LITERATURE. 

PHILOSOPHT. 

When  Descartes,  wearying  of  the  life  of  gentlemen;  and  we  are  the  more  inclined 

a  gay  young  officer,  imagined   that  he  to  think  so,  when,  on  the  other  hand, 

heard  a  Divine  voice  calling  him  to  the  we  find  those  who  mingled  with  their 

search  after  truth  and  the  avowal  of  kind,  and  were  not  averse  to  a  moderate 

philosophy,    he    crept   into   an   empty  sociability,    almost    alwavs    successful, 

stove,  one  of  that  huge  kind  well  known  Witness   Socrates'  and   Aristotle,   and 

throughout  Qermany,  and  sitting  there  compare  them  with  your  German  profes- 

for  hours  apart  from  all  the  outer  world,  sors,  dreaming  lazily  in  a  mist  of  smoke 

first  hit  on  the  method  which  has  gained  and  Bavarian  beer, 
him  immortality.  The  Hindoo  philosophers  were  of  the 

When  Diogenes,  that  vulgar,  bullyuig  secluded  and  speculative  class.     They 

bank^s  son   ci  Sinope,   courageously,  were  cogitating  hermits,  slinking  away 

but  coarsely,  resolved  to  brave  the  world  to  the  farthest  depths  of  the  huge  jungle; 

in  which  he  had  failed  to  succeed,  he  living  on  roots  and  fruits;  subduing  not 

crept  into  an  empty  tub,  and  thence  the  fleshly  lusts  only,  but  even  sensibility 

issued,  to  trample  with  dirty  feet,  and  itself,  by  a  grand,  courageous,  though 

without  invitation,  on  the  splendid  car-  most  useless  course  of  self-torture  and 

pets  of  Plato,  or  disgust  the  delicate  penance,   and  dreaming  in   their  wild 

Athenians  with  his  dis^gard  for  deanli-  solitude,  till  there  remained  not  height 

ness  and  decency.  nor  depth  that  their  minds  could  not 

Again,  when  Democritus,  the  laughing  scale, 
philosopher,  determined  to  sate  his  thirst        The  efiect  of  this  practice,  while  it  drew 

for  reason,  he  is  said  to  have  put  out  his  them  into  rash,  high-flying  theory,  was, 

eyes  with  a  burning-glass.  on  the  other  hand,  to  unshackle  them 

Well,  and  what  do  we  infer  from  these  from  all  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  to 

facts  1    That  a  wine-butt  and  a  stove  release  them  from  all  the  faith  of  educa- 

are  necessary  to  the  light  of  philosophy  ?  tion,  and  to  give  them  a  courage  which 

Ay !  answers  Anacreon,  and  a  goodly  braved  even  the  imputation  of  atheism, 

troop  of  merry-makers  at  his  heels,  &  ten  times  more  fetuful  in  India  than 

the  wine-butt  be  full,  and  the  stove  ^ow  among  our  lax  modems, 
with  a  genial  flame,  then  are  they  them-        We  have  a  great  respect  for  philosophy, 

selves  the  true  philosophy,  drowning  care,  though  very  little  for  philosophers.    It 

and  bringing  Lethe,  the   world's  only  is  not  a  little  in  a  world  like  this,  so 

substitute  for  hapinness.  teres  atque  rotundui,  revolving  so  neatly 

'Whene'er  I  dram  the  goblet,  ?,°  ^^  ^7,,S«^'  ?:^^«  «T^^^  "^^^  ^^ 

At  once  my  sorrows  shimbe^;  ^^  0™  little  orbit  m  which  it  turns. 

What  care  I  then  for  sighs  and  tears,  narrow,  worldly,  sordid,  and  self-interest- 

Or  taroables  without  number !'  ed,  to  find  a  soul  that  bursts  the  bonds  of 

Awicreon,  practical  respectability,  and  soars  with 

But  in  these  cases,  the  tub  and  the  self-pleated  wings  into  a  higher  sphere, 

stove  were  both  empty,  and  comfort  was  It  is  not  a  little,  where  there  is  a  fktal 

despised.  tendency  to  action,  and  action  only,  to 

The  fact  is,  that  philosoi^ers^  whether  find  thought.    But  for  the  life  of  us  we 

s^teculative,  like  Descartes,  or  practical,  could  never  understand  how  and  why  a 

as  the  great  cynic,  have  a  natural  ten-  man  voluntarily  becomes  a  philosopher. 

dency  to  withdraw  and  seclude  themselves  It  is  natural  to  our  mercenarv  minds  to 

from  tlie  world  about  which  they  are  to  ask,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it?    He  will 

decide.      We  believe  this  bias  to  be  tell  you-— trutb.     Doe^,  \i^^\i)  «sil  ^\^^- 

Among  the  caases  of  the  Mare  of  these  soph^  really  Yye^e^e  \]baXi  \i<^  S&\^^1  V^ 
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find  that  desirable  abstract,  long  thought  given.  He  only  knew  the  difference. be- 
to  have  apartments  at  the  bottom  of  a  tween  good  and  evil.  K  he  chose  the 
well  ?  Has  he  answered  the  question,  former,  and  pursued  it  throughout  life,  his 
what  is  truth  ?  Does  he  know  what  ho  soul  passed  to  a  higher  body — not  purely 
is  looking  for  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  material,  and  not  of  this  earth,  but  still 
not  for  truth's  sake  that  he  creeps  into  subject  to  death  and  other  evils  of  the 
the  dusty,  cobwebby,  cindery  stove  or  the  flesh.  He  became  first  an  angel,  then  a 
wine-stained  tub.  The  doctors — worthy  minor,  lastly  a  superior,  deity;  and  if  iu 
men — will  tell  you  it  is  a  morbid  state  all  these  stages  he  continued  to  nurture 
of  the  mind  that  makes  men  philosophers,  his  soul  on  goodness,  he  was  fitted  at  last 
We  do  not  believe  it.  Philosophising  is  tore-enter  the  spiritual  essence  from  which 
a  habit — the  habit  of  contemplation.  A  he  first  sprang,  and  in  which  alone  he  was 
man  does  not  become  a  philosopher  in  a  secure  from  all  the  ills  of  existence.  But 
day  or  a  week.  Philosophy  is  the  poetry  if  as  a  man,  or  an  angel,  or  even  a  deity, 
of  science.  Science  is  within  the  scope  he  did  evil,  his  soul,  being  first  judged  by 
of  all.  Philosophy  is  only  for  those  who  Yama,  the  prince  of  death  and  punish- 
have  the  genius  of  it.  Descartes  was  ment,  passed  into  an  inferior  body,  and 
something  more  than  a  gay  young  guards-  sank  or  rose  accordingly, 
man  long  before  he  crept  into  the  German  This  belief  is  doubtless  one  of  very 
stove ;  Diogenes  something  more  than  a  great  antiquity.  It  is  found  lurking  in 
vulgar  banker's  son  long  before  he  growled  the  human-headed  beasts  of  Nimrod  and 
at  Alexander.  The  genius  was  latent.  Nineveh,  in  the  Centaurs  of  Greece,  and 
Some  unknown  spark,  some  littlo  scintilla  all  the  old  fables  of  the  metamorphoses 
of  circumstance,  fell  upon  the  dormant  of  men  into  animals,  and  vice  versd.  It 
mass,  and  it  burst  into  a  flourish  of  is  known  to  have  been  held  to  some  ex- 
philosophy.  You  might  as  well  ask  how  tent  in  Egypt,  which  may  have  borrowed 
and  why  a  man  becomes  a  poet,  as  seek  it  from  India. 

to  know  how  and  why  he  becomes  a        Pythagoras  revived  it  in  Greece,  but  it 

philosopher.  is  not  known  from  what  source  he  drew 

But  in  India  there  was  a  grand  incen-  it.     The  story  of  his  journey  to  India 

tive  to  philosophise,  and  even  to  philoso-  rests  on  very  slight  authority.    Even  his 

pherise,  which  is  by  far  the  commoner  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Magi 

practice  of  the  two.    If  the  reader  will  of  Thebes  is  looked  on  as  a  fable.   But  it 

attend  and  not  yawn,  we  will  try  to  put  it  quite  as  probable  that  he  recovered  it 

the  matter  clearly  before  him.  among  the  ancient  obsolete  relics  of  the 

In  India,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  old  religion  that  he  found  and  groped 

the  sun  is  often,  and  as  a  general  rule,  among  at  Dclos. 

disagreeably  warm.    It  induces  a  certain        This  same  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 

languor  that  is  known  only  to  the  tropics,  is  so  strange  and  so  original,  tliat  many 

Men  become  disgusted  with  life.     They  wise  heads  have  been  puzzled  to  account 

seek  to  be  rid  of  it.    In  no  other  country  for  its  birth.     Voltaire,  to  take  one  of 

has  suicide  been  so  common,  or  formed,  the  sharpest,  attributes  it  to  the  worship 

as  it  there  does,  a  featift-e  in  religious  of  animals,  which  he  believes  to  have 

worship.    Again,  to  India  was  brought  a  arisen  from  the  prohibition  to  kill  certain 

strange  doctrine,  which  there  burst  forth  beasis,  which  the  climate  required  should 

in  all  its  glory.    It  is  that  of  the  trans-  live,  as  they  were  found  to  be  admirable 

migration  of  souls.  scavengers.     Others  again  say,  that  the 

This  doctrine  may  be  explained  in  a  intimacy  which  the  huge  jungles  and 
few  words.  It  was  believed  that  all  souls  forests  brought  about  between  man  and 
were  created  by,  or  rather  emanated  from,  the  lower  animals,  caused  the  former  to 
the  one  great  essence  of  soul,  which  is  observe  the  habits  of  the  latter  more  nar- 
God;  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  rowly,  so  that,  in  some  of  them,  particu- 
Dimely  the  creation  of  the  universe.  Each  larly  in  the  ape,  they  could  account  for 
individual  soul  then  entered  the  lowest  their  likeness  to  man  only  by  supposing 
form  of  matter,  say  a  clod  of  earth.  When  that  they  had  souls  similar  though  inferior 
its  appointed  sojourn  there  was  ended,  it  to  their  own.  Various  other  opinions  have 
passed  to  the  next  material  body  in  the  been  started,  but  we,  for  our  own  humble 
scale,  perhaps  a  simple  herb,  and  so  on  part,  do  not  look  upon  this  doctrine  as  pe- 
through  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts,  culiar  to  India,  but  as  the  resultof  all  Poly- 
till  it  arrived  at  the  highest  body — that  theism,  when  brought  to  a  certain  pitch 
pf  m/m.     To  man  alone  free  will  was  of  refinement.    We  account  for  it  by  the 
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habit  of  ascribing  a  personality  and  indi-  now  listen  to  with  patience — that  water 

Tiduality  to  all  kinds  of  things  and  crea-  was  the  great  principle  of  life.  NowThales 

tures,  which  naturally  resulted  from  an  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 

over-laboured  Polytheism.    The  worship  turyB.c.   Zoroaster  is  perhaps  the  earliest 

of  many  gods  is  little  else  than  the  worship  philosopher  of  western  Abia.     lie  is  siip« 

of  that  god  or  supposed  god  which  suits  ]>osed  to  have  existed  under  Darius  Hys* 

each  individual.    The  husbandman  wor-  taspes,  at  the  end  of  the  same  century, 

ships  the  rain  and  the  sun.    The  shep-  Confucius,  who,  if  not  the  earliest  Chinese 

herd  deifies  the  cow  that  supports  him.  theorist,  is  at  least  the  first  of  any  worth, 

The  sailor  appeals  to  the  wind  anl  waves,  is  dated  much  about  the  same  time.   But, 

The  woodman  to  the  huge  gaunt  oak  of  to  say  nothing  of  the  *Vcdas,*  the  latest 

the  forest.    Each  man*s  selfish  interest  possibledateof  which  is  a  tliousand  years 

leads  him  to  pray  to  that  thing  or  crea-  before  Christ,  and  which  teem  with  a 

ture  whose  aid  he  most  needs.     Hence  mystic   philosophy,   we  have  a  perfect 

Polytheism,  and  hence  the  ascribing  of  system,  with  logical  method  existing  in 

human  and  su{>erhuman  powers  to  njany  a  complete  form,  and  being  taught  in  a 

living  and  lifeless  things.    And  where  regular  manner,  at  least  a  century  before 

these  powers  exist,  a  soul  must  exist  to  Thales.    This  system  is  the  S&nkhya  of 

direct  them.    And  if  all  things  and  crea-  Kapila,  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to 

tures  have  some  spirit  within  them,  it  is  say  anon,  and  the  very  existence  of  which 

natural  to  draw  the  connection  between  proves  that  philosophy  was  a  common 

their  souls  and  that  of  man,  to  range  study  among  Brahmins  long  before.     It 

them  according  to  their  place  in  the  na-  has  been  banded  down  to  us  in  short  me- 

tural  scale  of  creation,  and  to  imagine  morial  sentences,  called  S&tras,  made  up 

that  our  soul,  being  merely  a  higher  form  of  the  principal  words  in  the  argument, 

of  theirs,  may  once  have  inhabited  their  so  as  to  be  easily  borne  in  mind  by  the 

bodies.  student.     Thus,  if  we  were  arguing  the 

However  this  may  be,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  Qod,  and  wished  to  say  *  it  is 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  disgust  manifest  that  God  exists,  from  the  order 
to  life,  naturally  made  men  fear  to  die,  of  causes,  which  derives  its  existence  from 
yet  long  to  be  rid  of  existence.  The  only  some  final,  self-existent  cause,*  we  should 
state  in  which  they  were  secure  from  the  give  our  disciples  the  following  Stitra— 
risk  of  sinking  in  the  scale  of  creation,  *from  causality,  God,  the  first  cause.' 
was  the  distant  absorption  in  the  one  Now  that  such  Sutras  were  employed 
spiritual  essence.  This  was  the  desider-  proves  that  schools  of  philosophy,  where 
atum;  but  how  could  it  be  obtained?  It  doctrines  were  preached  to  the  students, 
was  replied,  *  by  knowledge' — a  noble  an-  existed  at  a  time  when  writing  was  not 
swer;  because  knowledge  is  the  highest  in  common  use;  and  that  they  were  em- 
quality  of  the  soul,  and  distinguishes  man  ployed  by  Kapila,  demonstrates  that  such 
£rom  beasts,  and  gods  from  man.  schools  were  common  before  his  day.   And 

So  then,  when  a  man  became  a  phi-  if,  from  a  multitude  of  arguments,  which 

losopher,  it  was  with  a  view  to  obtain  we  charitably  spare  the  reader,  we  can 

this   perfect    knowledge,  which   should  show  that    this   philosopher  flourished 

raise  his  soul  to  the  highest  level,  and  somewhere  about  the  seventh  century 

80  fit  it  for  emancipation  from  the  flesh,  b.c,  it  is  clear  that  philosophy  was  up 

and   absorption  in  the  great   spuritual  and  doing  in  India  sooner  than  anywhere 

essence.  else. 

Well,  then,  Indian  philosophers  have        Having  thus  satisfied  our  vanity  as  an 

decidedly  a  start  of  those  of  other  coun-  oriental  student,  by  establishing  the  claims 

tries,  for  they  have  a  good,  substantial,  of  the  Hindoo  to  philosophical  eldership, 

practical,  and  selfish  reason  for  being  what  we  must  come  to  speak  of  the  history  of 

they  were.  his  philosophy. 

But  they  have  the  start  of  them,  too,        Of  the  philosophers  themselves,  we 

in  time.     Philosophy — that  is,  the  in-  know  positively  nothing,  except    their 

quiry  after  the  great  truths  of  being  and  names,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  all 

knowing  —  commenced  in  India  earlier  Brahmins,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 

than  in  any  other  country.    Thales  was  at  an  age  when  literature  and  study  of 

the  first  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  but  any  kind  was  confined  to  that  caste.    Of 

his  philosophy  was  confined  to  the  asser-  the  dates  at  which  they  livedo  we  are  e.U<^ 

tion — whidi  none  but  hydropathists  would  entirely  iguoraal,  \)\il\i  v\i  \&  ixoV»  'vo^^^^^ 
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to  approximate  those  of  the  schools  which  of  our  senses;  inference  or  deduction  of 

they  either  founded  or  followed.    These  those  beyond  that  reach.     Revelation, 

the  Hindoos  themselves  consider  to  be  six.  the  testimony  of  ages,  and  the  universal 

They  call  them  Darsanas,  or  modes  of  opinion  of  mankind,  were  admitted  for  the 

mewing  things  in  general.    They  are  as  sake  of  those  minor  points,  such  as  the 

follows: —  existence  of  the  gods,  which  did  not  in- 

WedVSr  "'  '^*'°"'^*  "^""^^  *^e\hen^St^'wi^^ 

2.  The  Yoga,  or  ascetic  school,  by  Patan-  —that  of  causality.     By  perception,  we 
jali.  discover  this  law  in  all  things,  and  we  trace 

3.  Theifim<fm<i,orscriptural,byJaiinim.  the  order  of  causes  from  lower  to  higher, 

4.  The  Veddnta,  or  mystic,  by  Krishna  ^in  ^^  ^now  not  where  to  stop.     We 

T^lTNydya,  or  dialectic,  by  Gautama.  ^"^^  }^^  ^"^  1  !^®  "TVfu  .  ?i?* 

6.  The  Vaiseshika,  or  atomic,  by  Kan&da.  what  is  beyond  ]     It  is  evident  that  the 

univei'se  is  material.    It  is  demonstrable 

Such  is  the  arrangement  given  by  the  that  matter  must  be  finite.    All  that  is 

native  commentators,  but  a  study  of  the  finite    is  also  not  eternal      Ther^ore 

philosophical  works  of  India  would  induce  matter  is  not  eternal;  therefore  the  uni- 

us  to  class  them  otherwise: —  ^  verse  is  not  etenud.    But  the  first  cause 

t    mx,    a£  11.      ii   J.  ^ -A  J   V    A  •  VA  must  be  eternal  and  infinite.   What  then 

1.  The  Sdnkhya,  first  started  about  eight  .    ,,  .    -^.  ^„c..9     tt«  *^*v1;.^  4.k««.  u  ;<> 

centuries   before    the   Christian    era  Sid  is  this  first  (ause  ?     He  replies,  that  it  is 

branrfiingoflfinto—  a  great  plastic  pnnaple,  the  essence  of 

«.  The  ascetic  school,  in  the  fifth  century  matter,  from  which  everything  emanates 

B.o.  in  the  synthetic  order  of  the  causes. 

0.  The  Karma-Yoga,  or  ethical  school,  in  The  assertion  of  this  plastic  or  vital 

the  first  century  A.  n.                 .^     ,r  .  prmciple  is  the  distinguishing  tenet  of 

^   The  dia  ectic,  contemmg  ^e  Nydya,  gj    philosophy.     Life,  he  says,  is  impos- 

and  the  atomic,  both,  perhaps,  belonging  to  .^,  t^^^yj^yt^^j »     ^v,  ^        j«,           ^.^^ 

the  fifth  or  sixth  centuiy  b.o.  able  to  be  explamed.    Life,  contaming, 

3.  The  Vedic,  or  scriptural  school,  com-  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  matter,  is  that 

prising  first  the  Mimdnsd,  or  purely  scrip-  element  to  which  we  reduce  everything 

toral  and  practical,  dating  perhaps  from  the  by  analysis.    The  vital  essence,  whatever 

second  century  b.  c.     Second,  the  Veddnta,  -^            y^    -^  tl^     ^^     ^;^^     ^^^^  ^ 

or  that  of  theological  speculation,  belonging       ,        <     •  c   •*       • T.,*  ui^     ^^a     :« 

to  a  somewhat  later  age  •  eternal,    mfinite,    immutable,  and    in- 
variable. 

Of  these,  the  Sdnkhya  is  by  far  the  By  some  unknown  process,  this  vital 

most  interesting,  as  in  it  are  developed  essence   has  caused  to   emanate  from 

the  pure  philosophical  ideas  of  India,  itself  the  first  development  of  matter, 

which  we  sJiall  therefore  proceed  to  ex-  the  simplest  form  in  which  matter  can 

amine.  be  conceived.    The  first  quality  of  matter 

Eapila,  its  founder,  was  evidently  a  is  mind,  or  intelligence;    the   seoond, 

man  of  no  less  courage  than  deep  thought,  consciousness. 

He  found  it  expedient  to  leave  untouched  The  elements  are  five  :-— ether,  or  that 
the  tenets  of  the  Brahmin  religion,  and  which  fills  all  space,  atmosphere,  fire, 
to  admit  the  existence  of  all  the  gods  of  water,  and  earth ;  but  these  are  produced 
its  vast  Pantheon.  But,  in  raising  up  his  from  the  simplest  form  of.  matter  by  the 
own  theogony,  he  cast  a  slur  upon  the  medium  of  five  more  subtile  elements, 
existmg  belief,  which  was  bitterer  than  which,  though  material,  are  not  percep- 
any  denial  of  its  truth.  In  short,  he  pro-  tible  by  the  senses,  but  which  are  the 
pounded  a  system  which  made  the  gods  causes  by  which  the  senses  perceive  the 
little  more  than  a  higher  grade  of  mortals,  elements.  Thus,  ether  is  produced  from 
He  was  not  a  sceptic  He  admitted  that  subtile  form  of  matter  which  attracts 
the  existence  of  the  soul  and  the  world,  the  sense  of  sound ;  air,  from  that  which 
All  he  sought  was  to  explain  its  *  why*  attracts  the  sense  of  touch;  fire,  which 
and  its  *  how.'  His  method  is  simple,  is  light  and  heat,  is  in  like  manner  con- 
Perception,  he  thought,  when  properly  nected  with  sight;  water,  with  taste; 
used,  is  sufficient  to  test  the  truth  of  earth,  with  smell.  To  explain  this  theory, 
those  things  which  come  within  the  reach  which  is  very  abstruse,  would  require  ba 

♦  There  is  no  dbubt,  however,  that  the  ^^^  «P^  *^«f,  ^^^  <»f!  g^^^^'  "'^-  ^T 

actual  work  of  Jaimmi  was  subsequent  to  baWy  far  more  attention  than  the  majority 

that  of  Kri^na  Dwaip^yana.  of  our  readers  would  care  to  lend. 
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The  next  dast  whidi  beloDgii  to  matter  the  material  at  well  as  the  efficient  came 

is  tiiat  of  the  fi?e  senses.     The  fire  of  all  things. 

organs  of  action,  or  limbs,  follow  these.        We  can  explain  this  better  by  referring 

The  last  is  the  heart,  meaning  thereby  to  modem  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being, 

the  impressionable  part  of  the  living  apart  from  religion.    We  believe  thtA 

thing,  and  that  whidi  is  liable  to  passions  God  is  a  spirit;  that  he  has  notbins 

and  desires.  material  about  him;  and  that  he  created 

Such  are  the  categories  of  matter  which  the  universe  out  of  nothing  hy  the  simple 
emanate  in  order  fo>m  the  eternal  vital  power  of  his  will ;  hut  the  Hindoo  phuo- 
prindple.  But,  besides  the  vital  essence,  sophers,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  thai 
there  exists  an  eternal  essence  of  spirit,  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
from  which  emanate  the  individual  souls  and  that,  therefore,  the  germ  of  matter 
which  inhabit  the  material  bodies.  The  must  have  exbted  before  the  universe 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  could  have  been  created.  This  germ  of 
was  of  course  admitted,  and  spirit  was  matter,  or  vital  prindple,  is  a  part  of  the 
believed  to  exist  in  all  bodies  of  whatever  Supreme  Being.  His  spirit,  by  his  will 
kind,  as  much  in  the  clod  of  earth,  as  in  and  power,  operates  then  on  his  own 
the  full-grown  man;  in  short,  in  every-  material  essence,  and  causes  matter  to 
thing  which  is  not  actually  elementary,  emanate  from  ii,  Again,  it  operates  on 
But  this  essence  of  spirit,  although  his  own  spiritual  portion,  and  throws  ofl^ 
eternal  and  infinite,  is  not  Qod,  according  or  causes  to  emanate,  the  separate  indi- 
te Kapila's   theory.      Individual   souls  vidual  souls. 

emanate  from  it,  and  are  re-absorbed  Kapila  asserted  the  individuality  and 
into  it;  hut  this  is  all.  The  process  of  personality  of  each  several  soul ;  but  he 
creation  originally  took  place  by  the  acounted  for  the  attractions  that  exist 
actual  will  oi  the  vital  prindple,  and  between  souls,  for  their  resemblance  and 
since  the  emanation  of  matter  from  it  their  common  inclinations,  by  referring  to 
was  once  effected,  the  rest  goes  on  without  the  spiritual  essence,  which  is  the  com- 
any  external  superintendence,  as  of  a  mon  source  of  alL 
Supreme  Being,  but  simply  in  obedience  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  con- 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  inherent  nection  between  soul  and  matter.  Now 
in  the  vital  prindple.  here  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 

Kapila,  therefore,  grants  volition  to  transmigration  takes  an  important  place, 
this  prindple,  and  hence  he  may  be  sup-  Owing  to  this  doctrine,  it  became  impoa- 
posed  to  have  considered  it  as  rodly  Qod;  sible  to  imagine  the  soul  in  a  purdy 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  effident  as  well  as  independent  state,  entirely  free  from  any 
the  material  cause  of  all  things.  Here  matter,  and  winging  its  way  through 
he  is  entangled;  because,  although  he  boundless  space.  The  very  notion  of 
grants  it  the  power  of  willing,  which  it  qHrit  predudes  such  an  idea.  The  uni- 
alone  possesses,  he  considers  that  spirit  verse  is  material ;  there  is  nowhere  a 
is  superior  to  the  material  essence,  and  void.  All  space,  even  if  it  be  infinite, 
the  latter  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  is  filled  with  ether,  that  element  throueh 
Supreme  Bdng,  although  it  is  the  first  which  the  heavenly  bodies,  attended  hy 
cause.  For  this  reason,  Kapila  has  been  their  atmospheres,  are  continually  tra- 
called  an  atheist.  But,  though  he  is  veiling.  But  space  and  time  belong  only 
silent  on  the  point,  it  is  evident  that  he  to  matter.  Spirit  knows  them  not;  and, 
considered  the  iqmtual  essence  as  supe-  if  it  were  po^ble  to  consider  spirit  as 
rior  to,  and  oo-existent  with,  the  vital  independent  and  disconnected  from  mat- 
prindple.  And  this  is  the  great  &ilure  ter,  we  can  only  believe  it  to  be  infinite 
ot  his  theory.  But  a  later  school,  of  and  eternal.  A  separate  individual  soul 
which  we  have  no  works  extant,  nor  any  cannot,  therefore,  exist  independent  of 
direct  proofs  oi  its  active  existence,  though  matter,  because  the  very  idea  of  separate- 
it  is  ckar  that  it  must  have  exited,  got  ness  and  individuality  presupposes  limits, 
oat  of  the  difficulty  cleverly.  It  denied  and  limits  only  belong  to  matter.  There- 
that  the  vital  prindple  possessed  of  itself  fore,  the  only  spirit  that  is  independent 
the  power  of  willing,  and  gave  it  to  the  of  matter  is  the  one  great  Infinite  and 
fl^nritoal  essence.  The  two  were  then  Eternal  Spirit,  from  which  individual 
united,  and  thus  formed  one  Supreme  souls  emanate.  The  moment  a  soul 
Being,  containing  in  himself  the  eerms  emanates,  or  is  shot  off^  from  th\«tsi^\sv^»ft&. 
of  both  spirit  and  mattOT^  and  thaaheing  essence,  it  enleift  «ot£A  tD&\Afvi^  Vsccd^^ 
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and  it  passes  from  body  to  body — ^for  even  The  linga,  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  passes 
the  gods  have  bodies — until  it  is  again  with  its  burden  into  a  material  body, 
absorbed  into  that  essence.  So  far  gifted  with  tlie  faculties  belonging  to  mat- 
Eapila  was  right  in  his  idea  of  spirit  and  ter — namely,  mind,  consciousness  of  per- 
individual  souls;  and  some  modern  phi-  sonality  and  of  individual  existence,  and 
losophers  agree  with  him  in  denying  the  sensibility.  Its  connection  with  matter 
possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  souls  with-  is  then  as  follows : — The  five  senses  con- 
out  bodies,  which  was  probably  the  argu-  vey  their  impressions  separately  to  the 
ment  urged  by  the  Sadducees.  But,  since  manas^  or  ganglion  of  sensibility,  which 
even  the  passage  from  one  body  to  the  Hindoos  placed  in  the  heart,  but 
another  would  oblige  the  soul  to  pass  which  we  should  place  in  the  brain.  This 
through  some  amount  of  space  and  time,  ganglion  unites  the  several  impressions, 
the  Hindoo  imagined  that  every  individual  and  forms  one  picture,  which  it  then 
soul  was  provided  with  a  kind  of  subtile  transmits  through  the  consciousness  to 
body,  or  conveyance,  which  is  not  suffi-  the  intelligence,  which  digests  it,  com- 
ciently  material  to  be  affected  by  external  pares  it  with  what  it  knows  hitherto, 
influences — such  as  death,  sickness,  or  and  transmits  it  to  the  soul.  An  instance 
accident;  but  is  formed  of  the  subtile  will  best  explain  this.  Let  a  wooden 
elements  of  which  we  have  spoken,  table  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 
This  body  is  called  a  Zin^a,  or  emblem.  The  soul  demands,  *What  is  thisi  I 
being  the  material  vehicle  constantly  at-  wish  to  know.'  It  then  wills  that  the 
tending  the  soul,  and  the  emblem  of  the  senses  of  the  body  shall  commence  their 
bodies  more  grossly  material  into  which  duty.  The  eye  views  it;  it  finds  it  square, 
it  passes.  and  of  a  dark  shiny  colour.    The  hand 

The  notion  of   spirit  entertained  by  touches  it,  and  finds  it  hard.    These  two 

Eapila  explains  why  he  considered  mind,  se|)arate  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the 

or  intelligence,  to  be  a  faculty  of  matter,  manas,  or  sensibility,  and  this  ganglion 

Mind  is  made  up  of  perception,  compa-  forms  out  of  them  the  united  picture  of 

rison,    deduction,   reasoning,   and  such  something  square,  dark,  and  hard,  with 

other  powers;   but,  since  spirit  in  itself  the  other  details.     This  picture  is  pre- 

could  not  perceive  matter,  having,  in  an  sented  to  the  consciousness,  which  decides 

independent  condition,  no  possible  con-  that  its  own  personality  is  en  rapport 

nection  with  matter,  these  powers,  which  with  the  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  be- 

foUow  on  perception,  could  not  of  course  comes  aware  that  the  picture  presented 

belong  to  it.    Our  modern  ideas  of  spirit  is  reaDy  existent,  and  not  a  mere  appear- 

are  somewhat  different.     We  know  that  ance.     The  mind  next,  accustomed  to  re- 

*  Qod  is  a  spirit,'  as  St  John  declares,  but  ceive  similar  impressions,  takes  up  the  sub- 

we  believe  that  He  possesses  all  these  ject.    It  knows  that  the  peculiar  colour  is 

mental  powers  in  entire  perfection.    Still,  that  of  wood ;  the  hardness  of  the  touch 

philosophically  speaking,  we  are  wrong ;  is  another  proof  of  it.    The  square  form 

and  our  belief  in  this  point  must  come  and  the  other  details  proclaim  it  to  be  a 

under  the  head  of   masteries.     Spirit  table,  because  it  resembles  the  pictures  of 

mttst  be  both  infinite  and  eternal,  since  tables  already  known  to  the  mind.    Thus, 

time  and  space  belong  only  to  matter,  by  comparing  and  drawing  inferences,  the 

But  mental  powers  are  the  result  of  per-  mind  decides  that  the  object  is  a  square 

ception;  perception  must  have  a  subject;  wooden  table,  and  informs  the  soul  of  its 

that  subject  must  be  matter,   because  decision.    The  soul  is  thus  enabled  to  do 

spirit  is  imperceptible.    Matter  is  limited,  what  it  pleases,  and  to  turn  this  informa- 

therefore  perception  must  be  limited ;  tion  to  the  best  account, 

therefore  the  other  mental  powers  which  Such  is  Kapila's  psychology,  and  we 

are  produced  from  it  must  be  limited,  must  here  leave  him.  We  have  no  space  to 

But  spirit  is  unlimited;  therefore  these  go  into  his  physiology;  and  it  is  so  much 

mental  powers  cannot  belong  to  spirit.  inferior,  and  so  much  borrowed  from  the 

When,  therefore,  Eapila  declares  that  prevailing  ideas  of  his  day,  that  the  reader 

spirit  does  not  possess  mind,  or  intelli-  would  not  thank  us  for  doing  so. 

gence,  but  is  unintelligent,  he  is  logically  But  we  must  not  quit  this  father  of 

correct;    and  we  understand  from  this  philosophy,  without  vindicating  his  cha- 

why  he  has  not  called  the  great  spiritual  racter  in  two  particulars.     In  the  first 

essence — the  only  independent  spirit — a  place,  he  has  been  blamed  for  receiving 

god  and  a  creator.  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
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into  his  system.     Now,  in  this  respect  he  these  identifications,  would  take  us  into 

is  not  to  be  compared  to  Pythagoras,  to  the  region  of  religion  rather  than  philo- 

whom  he  is  as  superior  as  light  to  dark-  sophy,  and  we  therefore  pass  to  the  next 

ness.      The  Samian  philosopher  blindly  great  branch  of  the  S&nkhya  school — the 

adopted  the  theory  because  it  was  strange,  Yoga. 

fantastical,  mysterious,  and  novel,  at  This  is  the  practical  application  of  the 
least  to  Greece  ;  he  had  no  reason  to  pure  S&nkhya.  Kapila  had  declared  that 
support  it,  and  it  was  not  consistent  with  emancipation  was  to  be  attained  by  know- 
any  part  of  his  system.  The  Hindoo,  on  ledge,  but  ho  had  not  stated  by  what 
the  other  hand,  received  it  as  part  of  his  process.  Patanjali  came  forward,  and 
education,  and  found  that  it  tallied  with  suggested  contemplation.  His  first  axiom 
his  own  theories.  A  divine  justice  was  is,  that  the  soul  has  power  over  the  body, 
needed  for  the  morality  of  mankind;  but  and  can,  if  it  pleases  to  exercise  and  de- 
pure  justice  could  not  belong  to  the  velop  this  power,  even  release  itself  from 
despised  gods.  In  their  place,  he  brought  the  shackles  of  tiie  flesh,  and  bring  about 
the  material  essence  and  the  one  great  its  re-absorption  in  the  spiritual  essence, 
spirit.  But  the  former  was  devoid  of  In  short,  he  advocates  a  kind  of  philoso- 
intelligence;  the  latter  had  no  connection  phical  suicide. 

with  the  universe,  beyond  that  of  supply-  The  means  by  which  this  is  effected  is 
ing  it  with  souls,  emanating  from  itself.  by  no  means  new  to  us,  nor  was  it  even 
But  the  theory  of  metempsychosis,  if  new  to  India  at  that  period.     It  is  asce- 
considered  as  a  working  law  of  nature,  ticism.  *  Man  was  not  made  to  live  alone,' 
supplied  the  want.    It  is  an  old  saying,  we  know;  but  the  mind  can  sometimes 
that  virtue  and  vice  bring  their  own  be  drugged  only  with    solitude.    This 
rewards.      This  was  believed   literally,  state  of  mind  is  a  morbid  one,  and  ex- 
Good  or  bad  actions,  by  a  law  of  natiure,  ists  naturally  only  under  certain  skies, 
not  by  any  divine  interference,  entailed  Asceticism,  coming  of  this  desire  for  soli- 
progression  or  retrogression  of  the  soul  tude,  had  its  birth  in  India,  and  but  for 
in  the  scale  of  bodies,  and  morality  was  the  spread  of  Christianity,  might  never 
thus  preserved.    At  the  same  time,  it  have  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
must  be  confessed  that  Kapila  sneaked  peninsula.    Both  as  a  religious  practice 
out  of  the  difiiculty  in  ratiier  a  shabby  and  as  a  fashion,  it  was  unfitted  for  the 
manner.     He  said  transmigration  was  a  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  do  not  there- 
law  of  nature ;  but  he  forgot  to  add  how  fore  find  a  single  trace  of  it  in  the  west, 
such  laws  of  nature  were  framed,  or  by  before  our  own  era.    In  ancient  Europe, 
whom.    This  silence  has  brought  against  and  in  western  Asia,  we  do,  indeed,  find 
him    the    second    accusation — that    of  men  and  women  taking  vows  of  separa- 
atheism.     But  the  charge  can  only  be  tion,  celibacy,  and    general    discomfort, 
proved  negatively.     Kapila  is  altogether  The  Vestals,  the  Druidical  Virgins,  the 
silent  with  respect  to  the  great  essence  Nazarites,  and  others,  are   examples  of 
of  spirit ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  this.     But  these  people  did  not  seek  the 
if  he  had  gone  into  the  question,  he  forests  and    mountains    to  avoid  their 
would  have  pronounced  that  essence  to  fellow-creatures;  their  vows  might  be  ful- 
be  God.    To  avoid  doing  so,  he  granted  filled,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson,  under  any 
volition  to  nature,  or  the  plastic  principle,  social  circumstances.     St  John  the  Bap- 
the  great  material  essence,  and  hence  he  tist  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  of  asce- 
has  been  accused  more  properly  of  mate-  ticism  that  we  hear  of  out  of  India,  and 
rialism.    But  these  accusations  are  unfair,  his  case  is  an  exception,  because  he  lived 
Kapila  asserted  nothing,  he   was  only  in  obedience  to  a  divine  command, 
silent;  and  he  left  it  to  his  followers  to  But,  about  the   third    century  after 
make  a  god  out  of  the  two  essences  Christ,  the  Christian  world  seems  to  have 
which  he  introduced.  taken  a  mania  for  asceticism,  and  so 
The  supreme  being  thus  formed,  unit-  violent  was  their  anthropophobia,  that 
ing  the  essences  of  spirit  and  matter  in  dense  forests  and  bleak  rocks  were  not 
himself,  was,  by  the  other  branches  of  sufficient  to  remove  them  from  the  world, 
the  S&nkhya  school,  identified  with  one  and  St  Simeon  Stylites  could  not  be  con- 
of  the  persons  of  the  old  Hindoo  triad,  tent  without  squalor  and  starvation  on 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva;  firstly  with  the  top  of  a  pillar. 
Brahma,  next   with  Shiva,  lastly  with  But  whence  came   this  fever?     Cer- 
Vishnu.     To  investigate  the  causes  of  tainly  from  India;   whence  monastericB 
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and  conventek—other  forms  of  the  same  madness.     One  object  only  was  to  be 

delusion — ^whence   large   bells^  rosaries,  offered  to  the  mind,  and  that  was  Qod. 

relics  of  saints,  church  spires,  and  self-  The  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of  the 

castigation,  were  also  imported.    These  Supreme  Being  was  not  only  to  surpass 

institutions  had  long  been  in  use  and  all  other  thought,  but  even  to  annihilate 

practice  in  the  peninsula,  and  had  been  it.    Reason  itself  was  to  yield  before  this 

particularly  patronised  by  the  Buddhists,  abstraction,  until  the  thinker  realised  his 

It  was  not  till  the  second  century  that  one  idea,  and  felt,  with  unshaken  faith, 

the  followers  of  Buddha  were  driven  on  and  with  complete  consciousness,  the  ac- 

all  sides  from  India,  and  fled  to  Thibet,  tual  presence  of  the  Deity. 

China,  Oeylon,  Bactria,  Persia,  and  even  It  was  then,  when  mind  and  matter 

Asia  Minor.   In  the  last  of  these  regions,  were  both  subdued,  when  all  that  was 

their  doctrines  were  opposed  by  Christia-  natural,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  alike 

nity,  but  their  customs  finding  favour  effaced,   that  the  soul  rose  in   its  full 

with  the  zealots  of  the  earlier  Christian  gloiy,  and  attained  a  supernatural  posi- 

church,  forced  as  they  were  by  persecu-  tion.    Among  the  powers  which  it  was 

tion  to  take  refuge  in  remote  and  soli-  then  supposed  to  possess  are  the  follow- 

tary  districts,  met  with  another  fate,  and  ing:  knowledge  of  all  things,  past,  pre- 

Christianity,  so  practical,  so  sociable  in  sent,  or  to  come,  and  of  universal  science; 

its  enactments,  was  henceforth  polluted  a  perfect    remembrance  of  the  former 

with  the  wild  theories  of  a  sect  of  Indian  states  of  existence  through  which  the 

Pagans.  soul  had  passed;  the  power  of  becoming 

The  reader  must  pardon  this  digression,  invisible;    freedom    from   hunger    and 

rising  out  of  our  first  premiss — namely,  thirst;    immense  strength  of  body;  in- 

that  asceticism  is  eminently  Indian.   The  sight  into  the  thoughts  of  others,  &c. 

disgust  of  life  which  we  have  already  At  a  still  higher  stage  of  ecstasy  and  ab- 

mentioned  is  what  accounts  for  it.    The  straction,  the  individual  could  give  him- 

Aryan,  or  Hindoo  race,  came  from  the  up-  self  powers  which  the  genii  of  the  *Ara- 

lands  of  central  Asia,  to  the  burning  bian  Nights' might  envy.    He  could  pass 

plains  around  the  Ganges.  They  changed,  through  any   substance,   millstones  in- 

froma  warlike  and  active  nation,  to  one  eluded;  become  as  light  as   a  feather  or 

of  indolence  and  contemplation.     *Han-  heavy  as  lead,  and  bright  or  dark,  as  he 

nibal  has  conquered  the  Alps,  but  the  pleased;  could  change  his  body  into  any 

Alps  have  conquered    Hannibal,'    said  one  of  the  five  elements;  and,  lastly,  could 

Publius  Cornelius   to  his  soldiers.      In  attain  re-absorption  into  the  great  spiri- 

like  manner  we  may  say,  *  The  Hindoo  tual  essence. 

conquered  India,  but  the  Ganges  con-  Now,  though  of  course  all  these  fan- 
quered  the  Hindoo;'  and  when  once  the  cies  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
climate  had  overcome  them,  priest  and  there  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  their 
warrior,  merchant  and  serf,  rushed  alike  theory.  It  is  well  known  what  power  the 
to  the  shade  of  the  jungle,  and  sought  soul  has  over  the  body,  and  how  that 
relief  in  its  wild  solitudes.  power  increases  by  abstraction  and  con- 
Asceticism  was,  therefore,  no  novelty  centration.  Instances  might  be  given  by 
at  Patanjali's  day.  All  that  the  philo-  hundreds,  such  as  Archimedes  going  on 
Bopher  did  was  to  make  a  system  of  it,  with  his  calculations  while  all  was  being 
that  rendered  the  S&nkhya  doctrines  sacked  and  murdered  around  him  in 
practicable.  The  soul  was  superior  to  Syracuse;  or  the  eager  soldiers  at  the 
the  fle^.  But  exercise  strengthens,  battle  of  Thrasymenus  not  perceiving  the 
habit  subdues,  and  in  the  world  the  flesh  earthquake  which  shook  the  ground  be- 
was  too  much  indulged,  and  became  the  neath  them.  But  the  best  instance  is 
master  of  the  soul.  The  world  then  must  afforded  by  the  Hindoos  themselves:  their 
be  shunned,  and  the  flesh  subdued  by  a  Fakirs,  as  we  have  all  heard,  can  endure 
long  process  of  self-torture,  self-denial,  any  pain,  even  that  of  having  a  limb  am- 
penance^  and  contemplation.  The  mmd,  putated,  without  even  perceiving  it,  when 
too,  was  part  of  the  flesh:  from  it,  it  properly  worked  up  by  a  long  course  of 
acquired  its  prejudices,  its  pictures  of  abstraction.  The  well-known  swinging 
the  world,  its  memories  and  associations,  penance,  during  which  the  back  is  torn 
These,  too,  must  be  reUnqmshed.  The  by  huge  iron  hooks  dug  into  the  flesh,  is 
process  proposed  appears  to  the  calm  an  instance  of  it;  while  these  men  have 
reader  like  a  scheme  for  bringing  about  been  known  to  fitst  entirely  for  poiods, 
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the  half  of  which  would  have  finished  a  time  of  holding  the  hreath  each  time,  till 
Romanist  fonatic  in  Lent.  Whether  he  coald  retain  it  for  an  almost  fabidous 
mesmerism  has  anything  to  do  with  this  period,  and  the  breath  was  thus  sap- 
or not,  we  will  not  now  discuss,  but.the  posed  to  be  subdued, 
effects  of  abstraction  often  resemble  The  Karma-Toga,  or  ethical  part  of 
those  of  mesmerism;  and  it  may  be  said  the  S4nkhya  system,  has  become  very  ce- 
for  Patanjali,  that  he  framed  his  system  lebrated  in  India,  through  the  medium 
upon  experience  gained  from  the  fSik-  of  the  *  Bhagavad-giti,*  *  or  sacred  lay,  a 
natics,  then  abounding,  and  that,  though  philosophical  poem,  composed  about  the 
he  has  exaggerated  vastly,  he  was  not  first  century  after  Ohris^  which  is  held  in 
entirely  in  a  &lse  way.  For  the  rest,  reverence  scarcely  second  to  that  of  the 
this  fanaticism  has  something  very  grand  *  Yedas,*  or  scriptures.  The  real  author  of 
abont  it,  a  sublimity,  sometimes  verging,  this  work  is  unknown;  but,  whoever  he 
it  is  true,  on  the  ridiculous,  but  stUl  sub-  may  have  been,  he  has  proved  to  the 
lime.  To  realise  the  presence  of  the  world  that  he  possessed  a  marvellous 
Almighty  is,  after  all,  the  true  religion,  genius.  Not  only  is  he  an  abstruse  philo- 
If  God  were  present  with  us  in  some  per-  sopher  and  a  poet  of  lofty  soaring,  but  he 
feet  visible  form,  we  would  willingly  aban-  is  an  ambitious  mediator,  and  so  ably  has 
don  the  whde  world,  and  all  our  interest  he  filled  this  last  post,  that  it  is  injpos- 
in  life,  as  the  disciples  did,  simply  to  fall  sible  to  discover,  by  any  clue  in  his  work, 
continually  before  Him,  to  hang  on  his  to  which  party  he  leaned  most — that  of 
evoy  word  and  action,  to  worship  and  speculation  or  that  of  revelation — phUo- 
love  Him.  We  could  not  sin,  meseems,  sophy  or  orthodoxy. 
in  such  a  case.  Yet  He  is  so  present.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  his  ob- 
though  we  do  not  see  Him,  and  surely,  if  ject  was  to  bring  philosophy  within  the 
we  would  avoid  sin  and  freely  love  Him,  pale  of  religion.  He  was  an  admirer,  if 
we  should  strenuously  endeavour  to  rea-  not  a  follower,  of  both  the  former  schools; 
lise  his  presence.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  specula- 
what  many  of  the  early  hermits  and  tion  of  Kapila  and  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  ascetics,  whom  we  have  ridi-  Toga;  but  these  two  grievously  offended 
culed,  attempted  to  do,  and  certainly  was  the  orthodox  Brahmin.  The  S&nkhya, 
what  the  Hindoo  philosopher  intended  in  giving  volition  to  the  plastic  principle, 
to  inculcate.  Yet  we,  as  Christians,  attacked  the  Pantheism,  which  was  one 
know  the  fidlacy  in  such  an  attempt;  we  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Veda 
know  that  Qod  desires  all  our  love,  and  doctrine.  The  Yoga,  by  urging  asceti- 
all  our  feuth,  but  He  would  not  have  us  cism  as  the  only  path  to  emancipation 
abandon  all  our  worldly  duties  for  its  from  the  fiesh,  destroyed  the  power  of 
sake.  the  priestly  caste,  and  indeed  threatened 

The   next   iHrancfa  of  the   S4nkhya  to  annul  the  institution  of  caste  itself, 

school,  the  Karma- Yoga,  or  that  which  by  offering  a  common  approach  to  salva- 

united  spiritual  abstraction  with  earthly  tion  to  all  men  alike, 

duties,  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and  this  is  To  reconcile  the  S4nkhya  with  Brah- 

why  we  have  called  it  the  ethical  branch  minism,    our   author,   therefore,  intro- 

of  the  Yoga  system.  duces  a  strange  dogma  of  Pantheism. 

We  must  not^  however,  leave  unnoticed  That  school  had  viewed  spirit  under  two 
one  cnrious  practice  of  the  Yoga^  This  lights — the  supreme  spiritual  essence, 
is  called  Pr^&y&ma,  or  restraint  of  the  and  the  individual  souL  The  *  Bhagavad- 
breath.  The  Yogin,  or  practiser,  who  git&*  now  brought  in  a  third.  It  asserted 
performs  it,  should  sit,  a^  the  fashion  that,  though  the  spiritual  essence  re- 
(^  tailors,  upon  a  couch  formed  of  sacred  roained  the  same  in  its  own  personality, 
grass;  he  should  place  his  thumb  on  his  it  also  developed  itself  throughout  the 
right  nostril,  so  as  to  dose  it,  and  keep-  universe  in  connection  with  matter,  in  a 
ing  lus  mouth  shut,  should  inhale  vigo-  pantheistic  character,  and  while  pene- 
rously  through  the  left  nostril;  he  should  trating  and  pervading  the  whole  mate- 
then  dose  both,  and  retain  the  breath  as  rial  creation,  it  sustained,  supported,  and 

long  as  possible,  imagining  all  the  while  ^  ,  „,    „,          ,   , .  .  m      ,      ,     ..^ 

that  his  son!  is  nassins  unwards  to  the  T^®  Bhagavad-gitl     Translated,  with 

^ac  nis  soni  IS  P*f  I"g  JjP^T^  an  Introduction  on  the  PhUosophical  Schools 

Supreme  Being,  and  hstly  ^hale  agam  ^^  j^^^  ^    ^    CookburnVThomsok  (of 

throng  the  nght  nostnL    This  was  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  France).    Hertford: 

be  rq^eatedly  practised,   increasing  the  1855. 
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preserved  the  universe.  This,  he  says,  the  battle-field.  The  latter  is  moved  by 
is  that  spirit  wliich  dwells  in  all  men,  an  unnatural  compassion  at  the  very  mo- 
besides,  and  by  the  side  of,  the  individual  ment  when  the  fight  is  about  to  com- 
souL  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Spirit  of  God,  mence,  and  refuses  to  slay  his  foes.  The 
while  God  himi>elf,  in  his  personality,  god  then  shows  him  that  he  is  wrong,  be- 
remains  apart,  unconcerned  and  uncon-  cause  fighting  is  the  duty  of  the  warrior 
nected  with  matter.  This,  too,  is  that  caste,  to  which  Arjuna  belongs,  and  thence 
which  gives  the  pre-eminence  to  every  proceeds  to  the  system  of  ethics  which  we 
being  or  class  of  beings,  after  their  kind,  have  briefly  outlined.  Arjuna*s  interest 
God  is  in  everything  and  everywhere,  increases,  and  he  questions  his  companion 
and  he  is  recognisable  in  that  part  of  on  other  points,  which  leads  to  a  long  ex- 
each  thing,  or  that  individual  in  each  position  of  the  other  doctrines,  in  the 
class,  which  stands  out  foremost : — the  midst  of  which  the  god  suddenly  reveals 
strength  of  the  lion,  the  mind  of  the  his  divine  form  to  the  eyes  of  the  hero, 
man,  the  mettle  of  tiie  steed,  the  beauty  who,  awed  by  the  terribly  beautiful  sight, 
of  the  woman,  the  lightning  among  flres,  cries  out, 

the  thunder-cloud  among  the  clouds,  the  « Hail,  hail  to  thee,  a  thousand  times  all  haU! 

sacred  Eagle  among  birds,  Indra  among  Again  and  yet  again,  all  hail  to  thee ! 

gods.  From  here,  from  there,  from  all  sides  hail^ 

To  reconcile  the  Yoga  with  Brahmin-  ^<^  -AU.* 

ism,  the  *  Bhagavad-git4 '  devotes  many  This  incident  in  the  midst  of  the  philoso- 

arguments  to  enforce  the  duties  of  caste;  phical  doctrines,  when  he  has  been  gradu- 

and  to  destroy  the  bane  of  asceticism,  ally  summing  up  the  attributes  of  the  divi- 

introduces  the  new  doctrine  of  ethics,  for  nity,  is  beautifully  and  powerfully  brought 

which  it  was  in  those  days  distinguished,  in,  and  this  alone  would  constitute  the 

This  is  the  Karma- Yoga,  or  devotion  in  claim  of  the  author  to  be  deemed  a  poet, 

actions;  Karma  meaning  an  action,  and  The  *Bhagavad-gitd>'  is  decidedly  the 

Toga^  devotion  or  abstraction.    The  soul  finest  work  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and 

was    still  to  be  given  up  to  God;  the  European  scholars  have  not  been  behind 

world  was  still  to  be  abhorred  and  com-  the  native  readers  in  discovering  its  power, 

bated;  but,  whereas    the  Yoga    school  its  beauty,  and  its  skill.     In  India,  it  is 

taught  that  temptation  must  be  shunned,  read  with  reverence  and  awe  by  men  of 

the  *Git4*  teaches  that  it  must  be  met  and  all  sects  and  creeds.     But,  though  we 

warred  against.    To  effect  this,  the  heart  would  fain  go  farther  into  its  wonders, 

must  be  steeled  by  a  stoic  indifference,  we  must  leave  it,  to  speak  of  the  other 

We  must  love  our  neighbour  for  the  sake  schools. 

of  Heaven,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  When  the  priesthood  of  Brahminism 
or  goodness  we  may  see  about  him.  All  discovered  how  popular  were  the  schools 
idea  of  beauty  and  goodness  in  this  of  philosophy,  and  how  sorely  their  new 
world  nmst  be  subdued  and  effaced.  The  tenets  threatened  their  own  religion,  they 
heart  must  become  impassible.  The  determined  to  give  way  to  fashion,  and  do 
soul  must  gather  itself  up,  even  in  the  a  little  philosophising  on  their  own  ac- 
midst  of  the  world,  into  its  own  little  count,  so  as  to  invest  their  religion  with 
shell,  and  from  thence  look  on  all  around  the  latest  popular  mode.  To  this  pur- 
it  with  calm  indifference,  schooling  itself  pose  they  founded  the  Yedic  school;  and, 
neither  to  hate  nor  love,  neither  to  desire  in  order  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
nor  abhor.  Instead  of  a  physical  asceti-  managed  to  attack  their  external  enemies, 
cism  and  the  torture  of  the  body,  he  in-  such  as  the  Jains  and  Buddhists,  at  the 
troduces  a  mental  solitude  and  the  go-  same  time  that  they  assailed  those  who 
vernment  of  the  heart.  In  short,  the  outwardly  belonged  to  themselves.  The 
soul  must  still  be  master  of  the  flesh,  but  first  form  which  their  efforts  took  was 
not  by  shunning  the  world  and  reducing  that  of  an  explanation,  as  it  pretended  to 
the  body,  but  by  raising  the  soul  itself  be,  of  the  practical  injunctions  of  the 
out  of  the  world,  while  our  earthly  du-  Teda.*  But,  as  the  scriptures  were  already 
ties  still  go  on  within  it.  obscure  enough,  and  little  understood  by 

This  remarkable  poem  is  in  the  form  anybody,  it  was  only  natural  that  their 

of  a  dialogue  between  the  popular  god  philosophers  should  render  it  still  more 

Krishna,  who  is  an  avatdra,  or  incarna-  enigmatical. 

tion  of  Yishnu,  the  second  person  of  the  The  Purva-Mim^ns^,  which  treats  of 

Hindoo  trinity,  and  the  hero  Arjuna,  on  the  practical  part  of  the  scriptures,  has 
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Tery  litUe  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  tinually  changing.  The  atom  is  inorganic; 

philosophical  work,  beyond  the  dialectic  the  aggregate  either  organic  or  not.    For 

form  of  the  arguments,  and  some  strange  instance,  the  sun  and  stars  are  oiganic 

mystical  theories  on  the  nature  of  works  light.     Angels  and  demons  are  organic 

in  general,  and  their  connection  with  the  air.    Wind  is  inorganic  air. 
rewards  or  punishments  which  they  en-        An  atom  is  said  to  be  the  sixth  part  of 

tail ;  theories,  to  our  thinking,  bordering  the  mote  in  a  sunbeam.    Three  double 

very  closely  on  Fatalism,  which  is  very  atoms  thus  form  the  smallest  material 

grateful  to  the  Hindoo  mind.  body,  and  all  other  bodies  consist  of  ag- 

The  Yedanta  school  was  founded  chiefly  gregates  of  double  atoms  in  different  pro- 
with  a  view  to  attack  and  annihilate  all  portions,  and  with  different  degrees  of  com- 
the  other  schools  of  philosophy.  It  treats  pactness.  The  cause  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  theological  part  of  the  Tcdas,*  and  of  atoms  is  not  distinctly  explained.  In 
for  the  most  part  meets  its  opponents  on  the  first  instance,  it  would  seem  to  be 
their  ground,  but  with  its  own  weapons,  the  will  of  the  Creator,  but,  after  a  body 
asserting  that  all  the  theories  that  had  is  once  formed,  other  causes  may  inter- 
been  started  had  been  anticipated  by  the  pose  to  effect  its  increase  or  dissolution, 
scriptures,  and  there  met  with  a  decisive  In  other  respects,  the  Yaiseshika  seems 
answer.  Its  reasoning  is  very  subtle  and  to  be  a  modification  of  the  physiological 
very  fine  drawn,  but  too  often  ends  in  a  system  of  the  Ny&ya. 
sophism.  This  outline  of  the  philosophical  schools 

The  Ny&ya  of  Gautama  is  a  system  of  of  India  is  necessarily  very  slight  and  im- 

dialectics,  which  has  been  admired  for  its  perfect,  and  its  omissions  are  numerous, 

arrangement  and  perspicuity,  the  more  so  Among  these,  the  student  of  Sanskrit  will 

as  it  is  probably  of  very  great  antiquity,  be  astonished  to  find  the  strange  and  pe- 

and  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  older  thsm  culiar  theoiy  of  dispositions,  which  arose 

the  S&nkhya.    In  the  portion,  however,  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Hindoos 

which  treats  of  psychological  and  physio-  to  Fatalism.    We  have  omitted  to  touch 

logical  matters,  it  has  adopted  the  S&n-  on  this  important  subject,  from  a  convic- 

khya  theories  with  very  slight  modification,  tion  that  we  could  not  give  any  clear  idea 

The  Vaiseshika  has  also  a  dialectic  ar-  of  it  in  a  few  lines,  and  should  probably 

rangement,  but  is  entirely  devoted  to  phy-  only  confuse  the  reader  by  treating  it 

Biological  matters,  and  here  introduces  a  briefly.    There  are  not  many  works  to 

theory  of  atoms,  as  follows: — All  matter  which  we  could  refer  the  reader,  who  may 

exists  in  its  normal    state   in   atoms,  feel  sufilciently  interested  in  this  subject 

which  are  eternal  and  immutable,  and  in  to  investigate  it  more  narrowly,  but  the 

fact  supply  the  place  of  the  material  es-  most  readable  that  we  know  is  the  essay 

senoe  of  the  84nkhya,  but,  as  an  aggregate  of  M.  Barth6lemy  St  Hilaire,  who  has  also 

of  atoms,  all  matter  is  transient,  and  con-  written  at  full  length  upon  the  Ny6.ya. 


THREE  LOVE-DREAMS. 


PBEAM  THE  FIRST. 


I  DWELT  when  a  boy  in  a  very  quiet 
quarter  of  Qeneva,  behind  St  Peter's 
Churdi,  not  fax  from  the  Bishop's  Prison. 
Through  the  boughs  of  an  acacia-tree  I 
saw  the  Gothic  pinnacles  of  the  temple, 
the  lower  part  of  its  huge  tower,  and 
opposite,  an  air-hole  of  the  prison,  and 
beyond,  through  a  vista  beyond  the 
houses,  the  lake  and  its  shores.  What 
a  school-room !  how  rich  in  good  lessons, 
had  I  used  it  better  I  How  had  fortune 
bkssed  me  beyond  other  boys !  And  yet^ 
Vol.  XXIY. 


although  I  gathered  not  therefrom  the 
true  treasure,  I  am  not  a  little  proud 
that  I  stepped  forth  from  a  school  so  much 
nobler  than  the  threshold  of  a  shop,  so 
much  more  comfortable  than  a  dead  attic. 
I  diould  certainly  have  become  a  poet,  if 
the  stuff  in  i^y  little  brain  had  only  been 
of  the  right  sort. 

But  why  all  thisi  I  wished  particu- 
larly to  tell  of  the  residence  in  which  I 
spent  my  boyhood,  not  much  in  the  com- 
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pany  of  my  teacher,  and  all  the  more  in  my  Thus  I  found  that  my  own  case  waa 

own, and  still  oftener  in  tbecoropany of  Eu-  extremely  serious,  and  that  I  had  already 

charis  and  Galathea, and  especially  Estelle.  strayed  a  good  way  from  the  path  of 

There  is  an  age,  indeed  the  only  age  and  virtue;  for,  according  to  my  own  belief, 

the  most  transitory,  when  Florian*s  Pas-  I   evidently    loved    Florian*s    beautiful 

torals  have  an  uncommon  charm.    I  was  shepherdess  Estelle  as  much  as  Tele- 

at  that  age.     Nothing  seemed  to  me  more  maciius  loved  Eucharis.    To  be  wise,  and 

lovely  than  those  elegant  shepherdesses;  not  to  tumble  into  theabyss  of  destruction, 

nothing  more  delicious  than  their  s))eeches,  I  waged  a  war  of  extermination,  upon  my 

full  of  rose-dust;  nothing  more  rural  than  innocent  love,  and  strove  with  all   my 

their  garlands,  their  wreathed  crooks,  and  might  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  Mr  Ratings 

the  pipes  of  the  shepherds.      I  found  ominous  words. 

scarcely  half  as  much  grace,  spirit,  and  

feeling  among  the  pretty  daughters  of  The  prison,  of  which  I  have  already 

the  city,  as  among  those  shepherdesses,  spoken,  had  only  one  narrow  window 

To  them  I  belonged  heart  and  soul,  and  opposite  to  me.    Prisons  are  seldom  rich 

to  them  my  childish  fancy  vowed  eternal  in  windows. 

allegiance.    It  was  love  in  the  bud,  the  The  one  opposite  was  in  a  gloomy, 

first  spark  of  the  fire  which  was  after-  rough  wall.     Iron  bars  prevented  the 

ward  to  flame  out  and  consume !  prisoners  putting  out  their  heads,  and  a 

sort  of  shed  beneath  made  it  impossible  for 

Much  to  my  sorrow,  however,  I  did  not  them  to  see  anything  in  the  street.    The 

by  any  means  venture  to  yield  myself  to  sight  of  this  air-hole,  that  scarcely  gave 

the  bent  of  my  inclinations,  in  consequence  admission  to  the  light,  always  awakened 

of  a  very  serious  conversation  which  I  had  in  me  great  horror  of  the  prisoners.     It 

with  my  teacher.    The  occasion  was  the  seemed  dreadful  to  me  that  in  a  com- 

conduct  of  Prince  Teleraachus  on  Calypso's  munity  of  virtuous  people  any  one  could 

magic  island,  when,  from  pure  virtue,  he  |>ermit  himself  to  be  a  robb^  or  a  mur- 

forsook  the  beautiful  Eucharis.  derer.      Justice,  which  protects  society 

^And  he  'pushed  TeLemachus  into  the  against  monsters  of  that  sort,  I  considered 

sea*    ...  as  a  grave  matron,  who  could  not  be  ter- 

Which  I  had  to  translate  into  bad  rible  enough  in  her  rigid  severity.     In 

Latin,  thus: — Et  Telemachum  in  mare  de  later  days  I  changed  my  views  somewhat. 

rupe  precipitavit.  Justice  came  to  appear  less  sacred;  the 

Here  it  occurred  to  Mr  Ratin,  my  community  of  virtuous  people  sunk  con- 
teacher,  to  ask  me  what  I  thought  of  siderably  in  my  estimation;  and  in  those 
this  proceeding  of  Mentor's.  The  ques-  monsters  I  frequently  recognised  only  the 
tion  caused  me  some  embarrassment,  victims  of  temptation,  of  unjust  legis- 
This  much  I  knew,  that  it  would  never  lation,  and  of  justice  itsell  Thus  my 
do  to  find  fault  with  a  Mentor  before  a  horror  eame  to  be  moderated  by  sympathy, 
teacher.  I  thought,  however,  that  Mentor  This,  however,  by  the  way. 
had  behaved  very  brutally  on  this  occasion.  One  day  a  fellow  was  carried  to  prison 
and  I  said,  *It  seems  to  me  that  Tele-  against  whom  I  was  violently  stirred.  He 
machus  might  think  himself  happy  to  was  an  accomplice  in  a  dreadful  murder, 
have  got  off  with  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  Two  of  them  had  killed  an  unarmed  old 
of  sea- water.'  man  for  the  sake  of  his  money,  and  after- 

*You  don't  understand  my  question,'  wards  a  child,  by  whom  they  had  been  seen 
replied  Mr  Ratin:  ^Telemachus  loved  in  the  act.  One  of  the  criminals  was  sen- 
the  nymph  Eucharis.  Now,  love  is  the  tenccd  to  death,  the  other  to  imprison- 
most  dangerous,  the  most  despicable,  of  ment  for  life,  either  because  mitigating 
the  passions,  and  the  most  hostile  to  virtue,  circumstances  appeared  in  his  favour,  or 
A  young  man  gives  himself  up  to  cffemi-  his  defence  had  been  more  skilfully  oon- 
nacy  as  soon  as  he  is  in  love,  and  is  good  ducted.  At  the  moment  he  was  led 
for  nothing  but,  like  Hercules  at  the  feet  under  my  windows  to  prison,  he  looked 
of  Omphale,  to  sigh  before  a  woman.  The  up  with  curiosity  at  the  neighbouring 
conduct  of  the  wise  Mentor  was  therefore  houses,  and  his  eyes  met  mine.  The 
excellent,  admirably  fitted  to  preserve  Te-  wretch  smiled  as  if  he  knew  me. 
lemachus  from  the  brink  of  destruction.  Hateful  smile !  The  whole  day  I  could 
Look  you,  this  is  the  way  you  should  not  forget  it.  It  made  a  terrible  im- 
have  answered  me.'  pression  upon  me.    I  resolved  to  tell  Mr 
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Ratin  of  it,  who  only  took  occafiion  to  coTered  on  the  top  with  a  growth  of  little 

lecture  me  on  the  waste  of  precious  time  fine  haii's,  which  obviously  possessed  hy- 

incurred  by  gazing  out  of  the  windows.  grumetrical  properties.     For  I  had  re- 

marked  that,  according  to  the  state  of 

A  strange  fellow,  my  Mr  Ratin,  as  I  the  weather,  they  became  stiff  or  curly, 
still  remember  him.  Honest  and  pedan-  This  little  growth  was  often  the  object  of 
tically  stif^  worthy  and  ridiculous,  re-  my  silent  observations,  but  quite  invo- 
spectable  and  at  the  same  time  so  queer !  luntarily  and  without  any  thought  of  the 
Notwithstanding,  such  is  the  force  of  first  ridiculous;  but  then  I  used  to  get  an  ex- 
impressions,  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  pro-  hortation  in  good  set  terms  iipon  my 
per,  Mr  Ratin  had  a  much  greater  in-  want  of  attention.  Many  a  time  an  ini- 
fluence  over  me  than  any  other  teacher  portunate  fiy  would  insist  upon  alighting 
would  have  had,  in  whom,  had  he  been  on  the  wart  in  defiance  of  the  resistance 
ten  times  more  skilful,  I  might  have  re-  of  my  teacher.  He  would  make  me  then 
marked  contradictions  between  his  lessons  hurry  on  with  my  translation,  in  order  to 
and  his  practice.  fasten  my  attention  on  my  book,  so  tliat 

He  was  uncommonly  modest  and  bashful.  I  should  not  notice  the  comical  conflict. 
We  skipped  whole  pages  of  Teiemachus,  But  that  I  always  considered  as  a  hint 
which  seemed  to  him  contrary  to  good  that  something  was  going  on,  and  irre- 
morals.  He  took  the  greatest  care  to  sistible  curiosity  impelled  me  to  cast 
prevent  me  from  feeling  any  tenderness  stolen  glances  up  toward  Mr  Ratin's 
for  the  enamoured  Calypso,  and  thought  nose.  According  to  the  position  of  things, 
that  I  should  meet  in  the  world  a  multi-  I  was  seized  with  the  impious  inclination 
tnde  of  dangerous  women  who  resembled  to  giggle.  If  the  fly  showed  the  least 
her.  This  Calypso  was  his  abomination;  disposition  to  insist  upon  its  own  will,  all 
this  Calypso,  although  a  goddess,  was  a  self-restraint  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
genuine  monster,  a  she-wolfL  The  Latin  I  broke  out  into  downright  laughter.  And 
classics  we  read  only  in  the  well-expur-  then  Mr  Ratin  would  thunder  forth  ter- 
gated  editions  of  Jesuit  Jouvency,  and  ribly,  as  if  he  could  not  see  the  slight- 
still  we  skipped  many  passages  which  had  est  cause  for  such  a  scandal,  and  portray 
not  proYed  objectionable  to  the  prudish  to  me  the  dreadful  consequences  of  my 
Jesuit     Hence  I  had  horrible  ideas  of  folly. 

many  things,  and  was  terribly  afraid  of  It  must  be  confessed,  that  for  the 

letting  Mr  Ratin  perceive  in  me  the  most  laugher  himself  there  is  something  su- 

innocent  thought  which  looked  towards  premely  agreeable  in  this  wicked,  immo- 

Calypso,  the  monster.  derate,  unbounded  laughter;  especially 

Much  might  be  said  on  this  matter,  when  it  is  forbidden  fruit,  is  it  delicious. 

A  mode  of  education  like  this  awakened  Years  have  cured  me  of  it,  and  not  the 

more  than  it  suppressed,  concentrated  sermons  of  Mr  Ratin.    For  the  pure  cu- 

more  than  it  prevented,  implanted  more  joyment  of  this  delightful  sin,  one  must  be 

prejudices  than  principles,  and  endangered  a  schoolboy,  and,  if  possible,  have  a  pro- 

especially  that  purity  of  mind — that  ten-  fessor  who  has  a  wart  upon  his  nose,  with 

der  flower — which  a  trifle  will  destroy.  a  funny  little  bush  of  hair  upon  it.    At 

For  the  rest,  Mr  Ratin,  filled  full  of  the  schoolboy  age  one  is  wholly  without 

Latinity  and  old  Rome,  was  withal  a  mercy. 

worthy  man,  whose  bark  was  worse  than  I  suppose  that  almost  all  people  who 

his  bite.    At  the  sight  of  an  ink-blot,  he  are  very  sensitive  and  irritable  have  some 

quoted  Seneca  to  me;  at  any  boyish  jest  physical  or  moral  defect,  a  visible  or  in- 

of  mine,  he  pointed  me  to  Cato  of  Utica  visible  wart,  which  they  always  suspect 

as  an  example.    Only  one  thing  could  he  other  people  are  looking  at  or  thinking 

not  pardon,  a  silly  giggle  of  mine.    The  of.     In  the  presence  of  all  such,  one  must 

worthy  man    saw    in    this    laugh    the  suppress  all  laughter;  for  they  believe 

strangest  things — the  spirit  of  modern  that  you  are  laughing  at  their  warts. 

times,  premature  dissoluteness,  the  symp-  

torn  of  a  deplorable  future.      On  this  It  was  the  season  for  May-beetles.    I 

point  he  got  excited,  and  never  knew  am  not  so  much  interested  in  beetles  as 

where  to  end  when  he  once  began  to  talk,  formerly.    How  one  changes!     When  1 

I  attribute  it  to  a  wart  which  he  solemnly  was  labouring  in  my  little  room  at  my 

carried  about  on  his  nose.  task,  under  deadly  ennui,  I  was  by  no 

This  wart,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  was  means  sorry  to  see  one  or  two  of  these 
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little  creatures  near  me.  I  did  not  in-  letter  S.  There  broke  on  me  a  new  light 
deed  care  about  tying  a  thread  to  them,  One  might  teach  a  beetle  to  write ! 
and  setting  them  dying,  or  harnessing  I  set  the  little  animal  immediately  on 
them  to  a  little  paper  cart.  I  was  above  the  first  page  of  my  translation  with  well- 
such  childish  tricks.  But  do  you  think  inked  fore-^et,  armed  myself  with  a  straw 
that  this  was  all  that  was  to  be  done  with  to  guide  the  little  artist  in  his  work,  and 
beetles  ?  Far  from  it !  Between  such  forced  him  to  write  my  name.  It  took 
boyish  playthings  and  the  grave  studies  only  a  couple  of  hours;  but  then,  what  a 
of  the  natural  historian,  there  are  innu-  masterpiece ! 
merable  gradations.  *  The  noblest  conquest  man  has  ever 

I  kept  a  beetle  by  me  under  a  tumbler,  made  is,'  says  Buffon  (and  I  finished  the 

The  little  animal  kept  clambering  up  the  sentence),  *  the  May-Beetle.' 

smooth  glass  only  to  fall  down  and  then  To  accomplish  the  work  better,  I  got 

begin  anew.    Sometimes  it  fell  upon  its  nearer  to  the  open  window.     We  were 

back;  and  that,  as  everybody  knows,  is  just  completing  the  last  letter,  when  I 

a  real  misfortune  to  a  beetle.    Before  I  heard  a  voice  call,  *Dear  little  friend!' 

undertook  to  render  him  any  assistance  I  turned  round;  I  saw  no  one.    I  looked 

in  such  cases,  I  loved  to  observe  with  out  into  the  street;  no  one  was  there, 

what  unwearied  patience  he  stretched  out  *  Here,  here  I'  said  the  same  voice,  softly, 

his  six  arms  ou  all  sides,  in  the  hope  of  *  Where?'  answered  I. 

grappling  with  some  object  that  would  *  In  the  prison.* 

help  him  to  right  himself.     A  beetle.  Now  I  perceived  that  the  words  came 

thought  I,  is  a  stupid  animal !  from  the  iron-barred  window,  and  from 

Sometimes  I  extended  the  end  of  my  the  same  wretch  whose  smiling  at  me  had 

pen  to  him,  and  so  helped  him  out  of  the  so  filled  me  with  horror.    I  started  back, 

difficulty;  and  this  led  me  to  a  most  im-  *Fear  not!'  said  the  voice;  *it  is  an 

portant  and  fortunate  discovery,  so  that  honest  man  who  speaks  to  you.' 

I  could  say,  with  my  *  Children's  Friend,'  *  Wretch!'  cried  I,  *if  you  don't  stop 

that  a  good  action  never  goes  unrewarded !  speaking  to  me,  Til  tell  the  keeper !' 

My  beetle  climbed  upon  the  feather  of  Then  came  a  pause.    At  last  he  be- 

mypen;  there  I  allowed  him  to  collect  gan  again: — *  As  I  recently  passed  through 

himself  while  I  wrote  a  line,  although  I  the  street  below  I  saw  you,  and  thought 

was  more  attentive  to  his  proceedings  you  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  a  man  who  has 

than  to  Julius  Caesar,  whom  I  was  just  become  the  victim  of  human  injustice.' 

translating.    The  question  arose.  Would  *  Silence !'  cried  I,  *you  horrible  wretch! 

he  fly  away  or  crawl  about  ?    In  the  first  You  have  murdered  an  old  man  and  an 

case,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  my  innocent  child !' 

discovery.      Fortunately  he  decided  to  *  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  deceived, 

crawl  down  the  pen.     As  he  approached  young  gentleman,  like  the  rest ! '  sounded 

the  ink,  I  already  had  a  dim  presenti-  the  voice  back:  *  still  so  young,  and  yet 

ment  that  something  extraordinary  would  believe  already  in  evil !' 

follow.     So  Columbus  had  a  presenti-  Here  he  suddenly  became  silent,  be- 

ment  of  the  nearness  of  America  before  cause  he  heard  a  footstep  in  the  street 

he  saw  the  coast.     My  beetle  actually  below. 

moved  down  to  the  pen's  point,  and  dipped  As  soon  as  the  man  had  passed,  the 

his  little  fore-feet  into  the  ink.    Instantly  other  resumed: — *  There  is  the  prison 

I  put  a  piece  of  white  paper  close  to  him  chaplain,  quite  a  different  person !     He 

— it  was  a  moment  of  high  expectation;  knows,  thank  God,  that  my  heart  is  piure, 

the  beetle  gets  upon  the  paper,  and  with  and  my  soul  without  guilt.'    He  was  si- 

the  ink  writes  strange  characters  thereon,  leuced  again.   This  time  it  was  a  guard 

Several  times,  whether  it  were  his  mere  who  passed  by.   I  bethought  myself  whe- 

humour,  or  because  the  vitriol  rendered  ther  I  should  not  mention  to  this  man 

his  walking  tools  uncomfortable,  he  lifted  the  prisoner's  talking.    But  my  credulous 

his  feet  very  high,  set  them  down  again,  good-nature  was  now  sufficiently  awakened 

and  crawled  on.     Thus  was  formed  a  to  suppress  the  intention.     Besides,  it 

punctuated  character  of  uncommon  deli-  seemed  to  me  it  would  have  been  some- 

cacy.     Now  and  then  he  changed  his  what  treacherous,  as  the  prisoner  had 

mind,  and  turned  round,  again  changed  put  faith  merely  in  the  honesty  of  my 

his  direction,  and  to  my  great  astonish-  looks.    I  could  not  possibly  give  the  lie  to 

ment  I  distinguished  on  the  paper  the  his  confidence.    But  the  fellow  was  now 
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silent,  and  I  turned  again  to  my  beetle  and  I  really  had  not  gone  to  the  bath; 

on  the  table.  thus,  a  new  lie.    However,  the  penitent 

—  confession  of  having  transgressed  in  this 

Oh  dear,  what  mischief!    I  certainly  last  particular  would  get  me  credit  for 

grew  deadly  pale.    The  evil  was  great,  the  rest  of  the  story,  and,  inasmuch  as  I 

irreparable.     I  immediately   seized   the    had  frankly  confessed  one  fault,  I 

author  of  the  mischief,  and  hurled  him  out  So  far  I  had  got  in  my  plans,  when  I 

of  the  window,  and  then  surveyed  with  heard  the  steps  of  my  teacher  on  the  stairs, 

horror  the  desperate  condition  of  things.  In  my  agony  I  shut  the  book,  and  then 

Julius  Csesu^s  Gallic  War  Uy  open  at  opened  it,  and  shut  it  again,  and  again 

the  fourth  chapter,  from  the  beginning  of  opened  it,  and  at  last  left  it  lying  open, 

which,  to  the  left  margin  of  the  page,  the  that  the  awful  blot  might  speak  for  itself, 

beetle  had  printed  his  footpath,  and  there,  and  spare  me  the  mortification  of  a  self- 

as  the  animal  found  a  precipice,  he  had  accusation. 

turned  northward,  and  marched  to  the  

inkstand,  and  there  tumbled  into  that  Ge-  Mr  Ratin,  who  proposed  to  give  me  an 

henna,  that  abyss  of  destruction,  the  ink.  hour,  entered.     He  laid  down  his  hat 

The  simple  beast  had  then  evidently  without  observing  the  book,  drew  up  a 

begun  to  perceive  that  he  was  in  an  error;  chair,  seated  himself,  and  took  out  his 

accordingly  he  scrambled  out,  and,  attired  pocket-handkerchief  for  its  ordinary  pur- 

from  head  to  foot  in  a  black  mourning  pose.    To  obtain  some  composure,  I  drew 

garment,  had  taken  up  his  march  again  out  my  handkerchief  also,  and  for  the 

over  the  Gallic  War.    But  what  horrible  same  ordinary  purpose.    Mr  Ratin  looked 

black  painting !      There  were  monster  at  me  rather  suspiciously,  for  the  point  of 

black  splashes,  real  elephant  tracks,  lakes  interest  was  the  nose, 

and  rivers,  a  complete  chain  of  comets,  I  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  Mr 

daubed  on  without  genius  or  delicacy.  Ratin  regarded  my  simultaneous  exercise 

And  the  beautiful  book!     It  was  an  of  the  pocket-handkerchief  as  a  suspici- 

Eizevir  edition  of  Mr  Ratings !  an  Elzevir  ous  movement.    I  thought  he  had  caught 

in  quarto!  a  costly,  rare  Elzevir,  not  to  sight  of  the  beetle-painting, and  I  timidly 

be  replaced,  intrusted  to  me  under  a  heavy  cast  down  my  eyes.    His  fixed  and  in- 

responsibility,  with  repeated  cautions  to  quiring  look  discomposed  me  more  than 

take  care  of  it.    And  now — I  was  lost !  if  he  had  put  a  direct  question  to  me; 

I  endeavoured  to  repair  the   mischief  for  a  question  I  had  an  answer  all  ready, 

with  blotting-paper,  but  it  only  made  With  solemn  tone  at  last  he   began: 

matters  worse.  *  Julius,  I  read  in  your  face  that         * 

The  sight  created  in  me  more  agony  *No!'  stammered  I. 

than  remorse.    It  troubled  me,  particu-        *  I  read,  I  say,  that ^ 

larly,  that  I  had  to  confess  the  existence        *No,  it  was  the  cat  that *  I  ex- 

of  the  beetle.   With  what  eyes  would  the  claimed. 

good  Mr  Ratin  regard  this  new  method  Here  he  changed  colour.  He  appeared 
of  spending,  or  rather  killing  time,  at  tlie  to  be  struck  with  amazement.  Such  re- 
age  of  discretion,  too,  at  which,  as  he  said,  peated  interruptions,  such  contradictions, 
I  had  now  arrived !  exceeded  all  bounds  of  respect.    All  at 

Without  any  doubt,  it  was  Satan  him-  once  the  Julius  Caesar  with  the  mon- 
self  who  now  presented  himself  to  me,  strous  blot  caught  his  eye.  That  over- 
offering  ways  and  means  to  get  out  of  the  threw  his  self-possession  entirely. 
scrape;  for  in  the  hour  of  trial  Satan  is  Now  was  the  moment,  and  I  must  con- 
always  at  hand !  He  immediately  sug-  jure  down  the  storm.  Ah,  Mr  Ratin ! 
gested  a  pretty  little  lie  to  help  me;  while  I  was  away — the  cat — to  buy  some 
namely,    that   it  was   the    neighbour's  pens — ^and  the  cat — I  had  lost  the  key — 

wicked  cat,  that  had  got  into  the  room    and  the  cat *  The  more  I  stammered, 

in  my  absence,  and  overturned  the  ink  the  more  fearfully  Mr  Ratin  looked  at  me. 

upon  the  Gallic  War.    As  I  was  forbid-  I  lost  all  thought,  and  concluded  that  it 

den  to  go  out  in  school-hours,  I  should  was  best  to  make  full  confession  at  once: 

necessarily  have  to  add  that  I  had  gone  *No;  I  am  telling  a  lie,  Mr  Ratin — I — I 

out  to  buy  some  pens.  But,  as  I  had  pens  did  the  mischief.' 

in  a  little  closet,  I  should  also  have  to  A  long  silence  ensued. 

say  that  I  had  lost  the  key  in  going  to  '  Julius,'  said  he  at  last,  in  his  most 

bathe.     Bathing  was  indeed  forbidden,  solemn  tone,  *  it  is  no  wonder  if  my  indig- 
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nation  almost  deprives  me  of  words  and  ing  at  last  to  the  word  *  sugar-cakes,' 

voice.     Yes,  language  is  wanting  to  de-  the  further  designation  of  *  quite  fresh !  * 

signate  such  a ^  I  could  not  deny  that  this  addition  caused 

Here  came  a  fly,  and  he  slapped  it  away,  some  disturbance  of  my  principles;  I  be- 
But,  as  if  possessed,  it  came  buzzing  at  came  conscious  of  it  at  the  right  moment, 
his  face.  The  confounded  laugh  seized  and  instantly  recovered  myself.  To  save 
me,  but  I  suppressed  it  as  well  as  I  could,  the  cake-man  from  indulging  in  vain  hopes 
Then  arose  another  pause.  Once  more  Mr  which  might  cost  him  precious  time,  I 
Ratin  began:  *  Julius,  you  must  remain  stepped  to  the  window,  and  said,  *I  will 
two  days  in  this  room;  not  a  step  out!  not  have  any  to-day;  off  with  you!' 
You  must  consider  your  conduct.  I  will,  But  he  below  had,  as  I  have  already 
in  the  meantime,  decide  what  is  to  be  done  intimated,  more  faith  in  me  than  I  had 
under  such  extraordinary  circumstances.'  myself,  and  called  up,  *  Make  haste,  pray; 

This  said,  Mr  Ratin  retired  without  an-  I  cannot  wait.' 

other  word,  locking  the  door  after  him,  and  *Off!    I  have  no  money!'  was  my 

taking  away  the  key.  answer. 

*ril  trust  you!' 

It  comforted  me  that  I  had  confessed  the  *  I  have  no  appetite.* 

truth,  and  told  no  falsehood.   The  depart-  *  I  don't  believe  it.' 

ure  of  my  teacher  spared  me  the  deepest  *  And  I  am  very  busy.' 

mortification,  so  that  the  first  moments  of  *  Be  quick,  then  !* 

my  imprisonment  seemed  like  freedom.  *  Besides — I  am  locked  in.' 

And  without  the  express  command  to  re-  *  You  would  keep  me  here  for  ever !' 

fleet  for  two  whole  days  upon  my  fault,  cried  he  with  vexation,  raising  his  bas- 

I  should  have  been  quite  at  my  ease,  as  ket,  as  if  about  to  proceed  on  his  way. 

one  is  apt  to  be  affcer  a  great  crisis.  This  movement  had  a  decisive  effect 

So  I  set  to  work  to  think,  according  with  me.  *  Wait!'  cried  I. 
to  Mr  Ratin's  command.  But  nothing  In  a  few  minutes,  a  couple  of  cakes 
special  suggested  itself.  The  fellow  over  were  drawn  up  in  my  cap,  which  I  let 
in  the  prison  opposite,  and  the  plaguy  down  from  the  window  by  a  string — two 
beetle — the  blame  was  all  theirs.  I  saw  cakes,  quite  fresh  ! 
nothing  in  my  share  of  the  affair  particu-  The  silly  beetle !  thought  I,  as  I 
larly  bad  but  the  lie,  and  for  that  I  had  munched  my  cakes;  he  has  four  wings  to 
atoned  by  my  confession.  However,  in  fly  away  with,  and  yet  he  must  tumble 
accordance  with  all  good  lessons,  I  sought  into  the  inkstand.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
seriously  to  repent  of  my  conduct;  but  his  inconceivable  stupidity,  I  should  have 
my  repentance  did  not  get  on  very  well,  quietly  got  my  lesson,  Mr  Ratin  would 
That  distressed  me  not  a  little,  for  it  have  been  satisfied,  and  I  too;  no  lie,  no 
seemed  to  prove  that  I  was  really  as  tho-  locking  in.  The  stupid  beetle ! 
roughly  hardened  as  Mr  Ratin  said,  and  Thus  I  unexpectedly  found  a  scape- 
so,  with  real  contrition,  I  resolved  to  leave  goat.  I  could  now  lay  all  my  misdeeds 
off  in  future  that  thoughtless  trick  of  upon  him.  My  conscience  became  per- 
laughing.  fectly  easy.    I  suppose  my  peace  of  mind 

When  I  had  got  thus  far  in  the  work  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Mr  Ratin 

of  self-improvement,  I  heard  a  cry  of  had  departed  without  setting  me  any  les- 

Bugar-cakes  in  the  street.  The  cake-seller  son.    Verily,  two  days,  and  no  lessons ! 

usually  passed  about  this  time.    A  desire  Of  all  the  punishments  in  the  world,  I 

for  some  of  the  cakes  naturally  awoke  myself  could  not  have  chosen  a  prettier ! 

within  me;  but  I  considered  that  it  be-  

hoved  me  to  resist  this  fleshly  temptation.  With  my  conscience  at  rest,  and  two 

since  I  was  bidden  to  employ  myself  with  whole  holidays  before  me,  I  resolved  to 

my  spiritual  state.    I  let  the  man  cry,  make  myself  comfortable.    The  first  thing 

and  remained  perfectly  still.  was  to  put  aside  the  damaged  Elzevir, 

But  whoever  knows  these  cake-fellows,  then  the  dictionary,  and  all  my  books 

knows  very  well  how  obstinately  they  per-  and  writing  materials.    This  done,  I  had 

sist  in  crying  their  goods.  *  Although  the  a  feeling  as  pleasant  and  novel  as  if  I  had 

rogue  could  not  see  me,  yet  he  did  not  just  been  relieved  of  heavy  chains.     In 

allow  himselfto  be  led  astray,  but  steadily  this  way  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  in 

shouted  out  his  wares  under  my  window,  imprisonment  the  charm  of  freedom, 

in  perfect  reliance  on  my  sweet  tooth,  add-  Delight  of  liberty !    To  sleep,  if  one  is 
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80  inclined,  or  do  nothing,  or  dream !  and  name,  then  a  parcel  of  Latin,  and  hclow 

this  at  an  age  when  one  is  willing  to  be  appeared  notes,  one  upon  another.    The 

by  himself,  when  amusement  and  plea-  subject  treated  of  was  Love.    Strange,  in 

sure  are  so  cheap,  when  walls,  skies,  tables,  a  dictionary.  Love !    I  could  not  restrain 

chairs,  everything  talks  to  us,  when  an  my  amazement.     But  folios  arc  heavy 

acacia-tree  with  waving  branches  is  a  things  to  hold,  so  I  sested  myself  in  the 

world,  when  a  beetle  is  good  company  1  old  arm-chair  at  the  window.    I  read. 

Youth  is  the  season  of  poetry.  The  name  was  HdoUe.    She  was  a 

When  my  books  were  all  cleared  away,  young  maiden,  and  wrote  Latin,  was  an 
the  question  arose,  what  next)  I  was  abbess,  and  had  a  lover.  These  contradic- 
just  pondering  this  matter,  when  a  noise  tions  disturbed  me  by  their  strangeness, 
in  the  next  room  attracted  my  attention.  A  maiden  love  Latin !  An  abbess,  and 
I  was  instantly  at  the  keyhole.  And  have  a  lover!  I  saw  very  well  that  I 
there  I  caught  sight  of  our  neighbour's  cat  had  got  hold  of  a  terribly  bieul  book.  Al- 
fighting  with  a  rat.  I  immediately  took  ready  the  thought  that  a  dictionary  could 
sides  with  the  cat,  for  we  were  old  fnends,  deal  with  such  subjects  had  lessened  my 
and  my  aid  would  come  in  very  good  respect  for  this  otherwise  so  venerable 
time,  as  she  had  already  received  a  wound  sort  of  books.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
on  the  nose,  and  evidently  assailed  her  worse  if  Mr  Ratin,  or  Mentor  himself, 
spiteful  opponent  with  increasing  caution,  had  suddenly  begun  to  trill  of  love  and 
But,  after  I  had  been  a  witness  of  the  wine,  and  wine  and  love, 
combat  a  few  moments,  the  courage  and  But,  just  for  this  reason,  I  did  not  lay 
skill  of  the  weaker  party  moved  my  sym-  the  book  aside,  as  I  should  have  done, 
pathy,  and  I  determined  to  observe  the  but  read  the  article,  and,  ever  more  in- 
strictest  neutrality.  terested,  even  the  notes  and  the  Latin 

But  it  was  no  trifle  for  me  to  remain  too.     Here  were  strange  things;  many 

neutral,  especially  when  I  remarked  that  very  moving,  many  unintelligible,  and  a 

the  rat  and  I  were,  in  Elzevir  matters,  part  of  the  history  was  gone;  that  is, 

birds  of  a  feather.    The  rat  had  ensconced  eaten  up.    I  no  longer  felt  so  kindly  af- 

himself  against  the  cat  in  a  folio  that  lay  fected  toward  the  rat.      Upon  second 

on  the  floor,  and,  indeed,  in  a  hole  in  the  thoughts,  the  cat,  I  felt,  should  have  had 

folio  which  he  had  himself  gnawed  out.  my  support. 

I  determined  now  to  save  the  besieged.  In  old  mutilated  books,  I  always  want 
and  so,  to  frighten  the  cat,  struck  my  to  read  the  missing  leaves.  I  am  seldom 
foot  against  the  door,  but  with  such  force,  curious  enough  to  open  a  book  that  be- 
that,  although  it  was  fastened,  it  flew  open,  longs  to  me,  but  all  wrapping- |)aper,  if 

I  entered.    The  folio  lay  there,  but  printed,  I  always  smooth  out  and  read, 

friend  and  foe  had  vanished.    The  place  The  fate  of  books,  it  seems  to  me,  is  much 

appeared  to  be  an  old  library;  against  more  endurable,  when  they  wander  into 

the  walls,  on  shelves,  stood  nmsty  old  the  grocery  shops,  than  when  they  grow 

volumes,  in  rows;  in  the  room  stood  an  yellow  on  booksellers*  shelves. 

invalid  electrical  machine,  some  cnbinets  

of  minerals,  and  an  old  arm-chair  near  After  I  had  taken  into  my  heart  all 

the  window.    On  account  of  the  books,  the  raving  melancholy  in  the  words  of 

the  room  had  been  kept  locked,  so  that  I  Heloise,  I  sought  in  the  dictionary  for 

had  never  entered  it  before.    Whenever  Abelard.    And  how  did  I  find  him  1    Ah, 

Mr  Ratin  spoke  of  it,  it  was  always  with  the  once  so  renowned,  an  exile,  outlawed, 

a  mysterious  air,  as  of  a  suspicious  place,  wandering  from  place  to  place;  accused  by 

Accident  came  now  strangely  to  the  help  ecclesiastics,  condemned  by  the  monks,  his 

of  my  curiosity.  writings  condemned  to  the  flames  by 

First,  I  resolved  to  try  physics,  but  church  councils!     Bowed  down  with  tri- 

the  machine  would  not  go;  then  minera-  bulation,  he  hides  himself  in  a  wild  desert. 

logy;  and  at  last  I  turned  to  the  muti-  

lated  folio.     The  rat  had  mined  in  it  I  had  long  ended  the  reading  of  this 

pretty  thoroughly.    On  the  title-page  I  history,  but  still  I  lingered  over  it  in  ima- 

read  the  letters  of  a  half-eaten  word:  gination.     With  the  book  on  my  knees, 

Dictio    ....     A  dictionary,  thought  and  my  eyes  turned  out  of  the  window 

I;  this  is  not  a  dangerous  book.     But  toward  the  evening  sky,  I  was  in  the 

what  sort  of  a  dictionary)    I  opened  it.  Abbey  of  the  Paraclete;  wandering  with- 

At  the  top  of  the  page  stood  a  woman's  in  its  silent  walls,  tracing  the  gloomy 
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passages  where  Heloise  walked,  and,  with  eaves.     He  disappeared.     Probably  he 

Abelard,  worshipping  the  beloved  sufferer,  was  coming  into  the  house;  in  less  than 

With  the  pictures  of  my  inner  world,  the  a  minute  he  might  be  up  the  stairs,  and 

things  of  the  outward  world  dreamingly  catch  me  in  my  adventure.   Ah!  how  my 

mingled,  the  soft  breath  of  the  evening  conscience  reproached  me  now  for  my 

air,  the  distant  shore  of  the  lake  floating  thoughtlessness.     How  wickedly  I  was 

before  the  window  in  the  last  light  of  the  doing!    How  bitter  my  penitence! 

sun,  and  the  water,  and  the  silver  crowns  No;   Mr  Ratin  came  again  in  view, 

of  the  Alps.     Amidst  the  din  of  the  and  went  quietly  down  the  street    With 

streets  below,  the  wind  brought  to  me  him  vanished,  but  still  more  quickly,  all 

from  a  distance  the  sweet  dying  tones  of  my  remorse.    Soon  he  was  wholly  out  of 

an  JBolian  harp.    The  shade  of  Heloise  sight. 

amid  old  beeches  and  cloister  walls  im-  But  I  could  not  remain  where  I  was, 

perceptibly  faded  from  my  imagination,  without  being  discovered  by  the  prisoner 

before  which  rose  nearer  recollections,  opposite  through  his  narrow  window,  into 

and  the    sudden  ceasing  of   the  harp  which  I  now  looked  down  ¥rith  honor.  So 

brought  me  completely  back  to  reality.  I  pursued  my  way  on  all-fours,  and  was, 

Tho  thick  book  grew  heavy,  and  I  put  it  after  a  few  steps,  at  the  window  which  I 

aside.  sought.    It  stood  open.    My  heart  beat. 

How  poor  and  barren  is  the  first  hour  I  scarcely  breathed.  Perhaps  she  was  no 
of  awaking  from  these  delicious  dreams,  longer  there,  or  not  alone.  I  trembled, 
when,  after  a  voyage  upon  the  ideal,  we  Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  call^ 
rest  again  on  the  desolate  actual !  The  *  In  with  you !  jump  in,  young  gentle- 
evening  became  uncomfortable,  my  im-  man.  Don't  be  afraid;  nobody  sees  you.' 
prisonment  odious,  my  idleness  wearisome.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  convict.  But 
A  dim  longing  drew  me  away,  not  to  the  it  startled  me  so,  that  with  one  leap  I 
ideal,  but  to  another  Heloise,  not  like  bounced  into  the  window,  and  unex- 
Abelard*s  suffering,  but  cheerful  and  ten-  pectedly  found  myself  on  the  shoulders  of 
der;  not  a  sinner  like  her,  but  as  beauti-  a  richly  dressed-lady,  who  tumbled  with 
ful.   Then,  again,  I  was  all  flame.   I  had  me  to  the  floor ! 

known  her  now  just  a  week,  but  for  six  What  happened  in  the  first  few  mo- 
days  I  had  not  seen  the  Eucharis,  the  ments,  I  cannot  say.  My  senses  vanished. 
Estelle  of  my  heart.  I  now  named  her  As  I  picked  myself  partly  up,  there  lay 
Heloise.  I  talked  to  her  now  like  Abe-  the  lady  with  her  focSe  to  the  floor,  with- 
lard,  but  not  with  the  intent  that  she  out  sigh  or  groan;  she  did  not  move  a 
should  forget  me  and  exalt  herself  above  hair.  I  was  half  dead.  *  Madame!' 
earth ;  I  had  not  got  so  far  as  that,  said  I,  in  a  low,  agonised  voice.  No  an- 
Could  I  only  have  seen  her  then,  only  for  swer.  *  Madame  !*  No  answer, 
a  moment,  only  in  the  distance,  or  only  Horrible  event  I  A  respectable  lady 
her  picture !  That  would  not  now  be  al-  killed,  a  schoolboy  the  murderer !  I  sprang 
together  impossible.  She  was,  indeed,  up;  I  gently  raised  the  unfortunate  lady, 
present  in  her  portrait  in  the  room  over  A  somewhat  insipid  smile  hovered  round 
mine.  I  found  myself,  to  be  sure,  locked  her  vermilion-coloured  lips;  her  nose  alone 
up  by  the  anger  of  my  teacher;  but  had  suffered  severely.  I  set  her  up  as 
there  was  a  shorter  way  over  the  roof,  well  as  I  could.  It  was  only  a  large  ar- 
and  through  this  garret  window,  to  the  tificial  figure,  in  costly  drapery,  for  the 
picture.  use  of  the  painter  in  whoso  studio  I  now 

—  was. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  tempta-  But,  after  all,  this  beauty  had  done 

tion  was  too  strong,  and  lo !  I  was  out  on  more  mischief  than  enough.    When  she 

the  roof.    I  paused  a  little  while,  to  gain  lost  her  centre  of  gravity,  she  had  struck 

courage,  and  to  consider,  for  the  begin-  with  her  nose  against  a  palette  and  oil- 

ning  of  the  adventure  made  me  so  anxi-  jug;  and  now  lay  colours,  brushes,  great 

ous,  that  but  little  was  needed  to  induce  and  small,  boxes  and  bladders,  aU  scat- 

me  to  turn  back.  tered  about,  while,  in  the  midst  of  all, 

But,  only  think  of  my  horror  I  Down  in  flowed  lazily  along  a  huge  stream  of  oiL 

the  street  I  caught  sight  of  Mr  Ratin,  To  complete  the  mischief,  the  overturned 

striding  along  with  great  dignity.    I  laid  oil-jug,  rolling  on,  struck  against  the  foot 

myself  down  on  the  roof,  with  only  my  of  an  easel,  which,  tumbUng  over,  had 

bead  up,  so  that  I  could  see  over  the  fallen  flat,  like  me  and  the  vernulion- 
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lipped  lady.    In  foiling,  it  had  hit  the  the  background.     The   picture,  almost 

breast  of  a  handsome  gentleman  in  effigy,  finished,  reflected  the  perfect  charm  of 

who  leaned  against  the  wall,  surveying  Lucy's   animated,    smiling    melancholy, 

the  spectacle  with  his  sky-blue  eyes.   He,  Ah,  that  she  was  now  so  soon  to  be  so 

too,  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  following  far  distant,  and  I  was  nothing  in  her  eyes  I 

the  g;eneral  example,  and  had  fallen  over,  Why,  thou  dear  one,  sighed  I — why  art 

carrying  with  him  a  lamp,  breaking  a  thou  nut  my  sister  1    How  gladly  would 

glass,  and  upsetting  a  kettle.  I  be  thy  tender,  faithful   brother,  and 

I  stood  stupified  with  horror  at  the  de-  help  thee  to  cheer  this  old  man !    And 

vastation,  unable  to  decide  whether  it  were  we  in  a  desert,  0  Lucy,  Lucy !  deso- 

were  the  devil  or  I  who  was  most  at  late  as  Abelard*s  desert  in  St  Qildas,  how 

home,  or  whether  the  place  were  bewitched,  willingly  would  I  serve  thee  with  my  life 

And  the  lady  sat  there,  smiling  steadily  and  my  death ! 

all  the  while.  I  tore  myself  mournfully  from  the  pie- 
Fate,  I  saw  very  plainly,  had  doomed  ture.    Out  on  the  roof!    Soon  I  stood 
me  to  destruction.    First,  there  was  the  again  in  my  little  room,  just  as  a  light 
Elzevir,  so  badly  illuminated,  then  the  was  brought,  and  my  supper. 

siuful  lie,  then  entering  the  forbidden  

room,  and  the  reading  of  forbidden  books.  My  reader  probably  does  not  under- 
then  escaping  from  confinement,  and  stand  why  the  |)ortrait  was  so  interesting 
clambering  over  roofe,  and  finally  the  lay-  to  me.  There  were  a  multitude  of  things 
ing  waste  an  artist's  studio,  mutilating  that  passed  through  the  young  head  and 
the  pretty  lady,  and  boring  a  hole  in  the  heart,  which  the  boy  himself  did  not 
breast  of  a  painted  gentleman  with  sky-  wholly  understand.  He  was  still  a  school- 
blue  eyes.  boy  in  everything.    But  I  will  explain 

I  scratched  my  bead.  What  was  I  to  myself 
do  next  1  Put  everything  in  its  place  ?  The  room  over  mine  was  an  artist's 
Erase?  Repair?  It  was  out  of  the  studio.  The  artist  was  a  man  of  rare 
question;  the  mischief  was  this  time  too  talent,  and  knew  how  to  treat  his  sub- 
great.  Invent  a  lie  ?  I  had  found  out,  ject  on  its  bright  side  without  sacrificing 
in  the  vtSair  of  the  beetle,  that  this  was  truth.  No  wonder  that  he  was  much 
no  easy  matter.  Confess?  No;  anything  employed,  and  that  people  preferred  his 
in  the  world  but  that!  For  I  should  magic  pencil  even  to  the  looking-glass, 
then  have  to  disclose  my  love;  and  the  For  who  would  not  rather  see  himself  in 
mere  suspicion  of  such  a  monstrous  im-  a  successful  portrait  than  in  an  honest 
morality  would  have  brought  the  deepest  looking-glass  ?  Before  his  own  portrait, 
blush  of  shame  over  Mr  Ratin's  face,  one  stands  as  before  that  of  a  stranger,  and 
His  look  alone  would  have  killed  me.  considers  it  as  the  likeness  of  another, 
So  I  resolved  just  to  betake  myself  with  secret  pleasure  and  admiration.  In 
back  to  my  room,  and  there  go  to  work  this  pleasure  one  passes  out  of  himself 
and  study  as  I  had  never  before  studied  into  the  soul  of  another,  and  so  judges 
in  all  my  life,  both  to  forget  myself  and  his  interesting  person  with  much  greater 
everything  else,  and  to  gain  over  Mr  freedom.  And,  in  this  freedom,  he  sees 
Ratin,  who  certainly  would  be  very  well  himself  adorning  the  wall  in  a  gilt  frame, 
satisfied  with  my  morality,  if  I  should  with  his  best  coat  on,  in  a  striking  atti- 
present  him  a  great  amount  of  work  in-  tude,  always  serene,  noble,  ever  young, 
dustriously  done,  handsomely  written  out.  intelligent,  amiable,  estimable.  The  pic- 
But  I  had  to  wait  awhile  until  it  grew  ture  convinces  us  that,  compared  with 
darker.  I  was  afraid  that  the  prisoner  the  faces  of  others,  ours  certainly  has 
might  again  see  me  on  the  roof.  something  in  it  distinguished,  remark- 
Gaping  about,  in  my  dismay,  I  perceived  able.  The  looking-glass,  on  the  contrary, 
a  picture  turned  toward  the  wall.  I  is  sometimes  very  impolite,  rude  even,  in 
turned  it  round.     It  was  she  whom  I  its  love  of  truth. 

particularly  sought !  It  was  Lucy,  the  Seldom  did  a  day  pass  that  an  elegant 
beautiful  English  girl,  sitting  in  a  grace-  carriage  did  not  draw  up  at  our  door, 
ful  attitude  by  her  father's  side,  her  hand  whose  occupant  came  to  offer  his  fashion- 
resting  carelessly  on  the  neck  of  the  Spa-  able  physiognomy  to  the  artist  to  study 
nish  dog,  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  beech-  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  enjoyed  the  delight- 
tree,  through  whose  branches  a  palace-  ful  occupation  of  looking  at  the  beautiful 
like  castle  on  the  sea-shore  appeared  in  horses,  and  seeing  how  they  brushed  away 
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the  flics,  examining  the  liveries,  and  the  with  envy.    He  was  of  a  rare  breed,  the 

coachmen,  as  they  whistled,  or  handled  associate  of  high  personages  who  scarcely 

their  whips.  thought  me  worthy  of  a  look,  the  pet  of 

One  Monday,  about  a  week  before  the  that  lovely  creature,  who,  in  her  exalta- 

lamentable  devastation   of   the  artist's  tion,  hardly  marked  my  existence.     The 

room,  a  carriage  had  stopped  at  our  door,  name  upon  the  dog*s  collar  confirmed  my 

I  was  immediately  at  my  post  at  the  conjectures.    The  strangers  were  English, 

window.  A  brilliant  equipage,  four  horses,  As  soon  as  the  spaniel  quitted  the  room, 

splendid  housings,  footmen  behind !     A  I  stretched  myself  out  of  the  window,  to 

feeble  old  man  alighted,  carefully  assisted  see  whether  I  could  catch  anything  of  the 

by  two  servants;  his  head,  partly  bald,  conversation  going  on  above.    The  painter 

showed  a  hst  silver  hairs.     After  him  and  the  old  gentleman  were  talking  to- 

came  a  young  lady.   The  servants  stepped  gether;  the  young  lady  was  silent, 

respectfully  back,  and  the  old  man  took  *  You  have,  in  me,'  said  the  gentleman, 

the  arm  of  the  maiden.    They  came  into  *a  poor  figure  for  your  pencil.    And  as 

the  house,  followed  by  a  large  dog  of  the  copy  is  destined  soon  to  survive  the 

Spanish  breed.  original,  it  is  quite  right  that  I  should 

The  look  of  the  young  beauty,  in  the  wish  my  eflSgy  to  frighten  my  grand- 
attitude  of  supporting  venerable  age,  children  as  little  as  possible.  I  ought  to 
touched  me  —  inspired  me.  I  saw  in  have  chosen  an  earlier  period  to  sit  to 
her    the   only   human   being   who   ap-  you.' 

proached  the  high  ideal  which  had  now  *By  no  means,  my  lord,'  replied  the 

for  some  time  hovered  before  my  dream-  artist:  *one  seldom  meets  with  so  vene- 

ing  imagination;   she  awakened  in  me  rable  a  figure  as  yours,  and  it  awakens  a 

feelings  that  had  no  object,  and  moved  deeper  interest  than  much  younger  faces.* 

my  heart  in  a  way  of  which  I  could  give  'A  compliment  I    I  gladly  accept  it,  for 

no  account.  I  shall  not  have  much  more  time  to  re- 

Another  circumstance  impressed  me  no  ceive  favours  of  that  sort.    Only,  don't  be 

less.     It  was  the  simple,  modest  dress  of  sad,  Lucy !     Why  do  you  not  look  to  the 

the  maiden,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  inevitable  future  as  cheerfully  as  I  do? 

splendour — a  fine  straw  bonnet,  a  white  Which  of  us  two  will  lose  most  by  the 

frock,  without  ornament,  but  all  delicate  separation,  dear  child — ^you  or  I  ?     I  will 

and  becoming.    She  would  have  attracted  make  this  gentleman  judge.' 

attention   for   herself   alone;    still,  her  *  Pardon  me,  my  lord,' said  the  painter; 

whole  air  betrayed  rank  and  wealth.     I  *I  think,  with  the  young  lady,  that  one 

will  not  disguise  it;  accustomed  to  the  should  rather  turn  away  his  eyes  from 

company  I  was  wont  to  see  under  my  a  moment  so  sad  to  both.' 

window,  where  rank,  splendour,  fine  taste,  *No;  that  I  call  weakness,  sir !  I  admit, 

graceful  deportment  awakened  in  me  an  when  fate  plucks  from  the  tree  of  life  a 

iiresistible  interest,  I  had  no  pleasure  in  flower  just  blooming,  that  is  sad  indeed, 

anything  common.    The  most  beautiful  But  when  the  weary  one  falls  asleep  at 

of  the  beautiful,  in  humble  circumstances,  the  close  of  the  day,  and  longs  to  go  to 

would  have  made  no  impression  on  me.  rest  in  the  arms  of  a  dear  daughter,  why 

In  short,  the  lovely  new  Antigone  had  should  he  turn  away  his  eyes  ?     Lucy,  I 

fascinated  me,  awakened  in  me  a  feeling  pray  you,  no  tears !     I  would  accustom 

which  I  did  not  understand.    I  never  once  you  to  the  thought.' 

thought  to  ask  whether  she  might  not  be  I  could  hear  no  more, 

one  of  Calypso's  nymphs,  of  whom  Mr  I  never  ndssed  a  day,  when  my  lord's 

Eatin  had  so  often  spoken.     For  a  single  carriage  came  or  went,  to  take  my  station 

smile  of  the  young  maiden,  I  would  have  at  tiie  window.     I  followed  the  noble  ]iair 

thrown  tiie  four  Elzevirs  of  the  Vatican  with  my  eyes,  sparkling  with   delight, 

into  the  fire.  Afterwards,  Lucy  came  to  the  artist  alone. 

When  the  strangers  had  reached  my  She,  too,  then  was  sitting  for  her  portrait, 

room,  in  their  ascent  to  the  painter's  room.  But  how  could  the  painter  hold  his  brush 

I  softly  opened  the  door.     The  spaniel  without  trembling,  without  fainting! 

bounded  into  my  room.    A  beautiful  ani-  The  second  time  she  came  alone,  I 

mal.     His  very  gait  and  air,  to  say  no-  was,  as  usual,  listening  at  the  window, 

thing  of  his  great  beauty  and  the  glossy  *  You  had  the  goodness,'  said  the  artist, 

cleanliness  of  his  silk  hair,  announced  rank  *to  promise  to  bring  me  a  sketch  of  the 

and  difitinctioQ.    I  looked  at  him  almost  castle  and  park,  as  your  honoured  father 
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wishes  tbem  to  be  introduced  into  tbe  Onlj  once  more  1    Could  I  at  least  only 

picture.'  see  her  portrait!     Who  can  blame  me 

*  I  have  not  forgotten  it/  said  the  young  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
lady;  *but  I  have  left  it  in  the  carriage/  to  crawl  out  over  the  roof }    But  who 

And  with  this,  she  leaned  out  of  the  could  have  foreseen  such  a  miserable  result 

window,  and  called  (in  English),  'Jchn,  of  my  adventure?    Aud  when  Mr  Ratin 

bring  me  my  album,  if  you  please.     But  should  learn  it  ? 

I  see  John  is  away.'  I  laboured  with  unwearied  industry 

Her  servants  had,  in   fact,  betaken  after  this  frightful  adventure,  in  order  to 

themsdves  to  a  coffee-house  close  by,  and  surprise  Mr  Ratin,  and  convince  him  of 

left  the  horses  in  care  of  a  poor  fellow.     '  I  my  sincere  repentance.    First  I  translated 

will  get  it,'  said  the  painter.    But  in  an  out  of  Gsesar,  then  out  of  Virgil,  until 

instant  I  was  down-stairs,  and  up  again  deep  in  the  night. 

with  the  album,  which  I  secretly  kissed,  

when  the  painter  met  me,  and  took  the  At  break  of  day  the  next  morning,  I 
book,  with  thanks.  Ah !  I  hoped  to  have  was  startled  out  of  sleep  by  a  loud  psalm- 
got  into  the  room,  and  seen  her  face  to  face !  singing.  I  listened.  It  was  the  prisoner 
So  I  turned  carelessly,  or  rather  with  opposite;  I  dressed  myself,  and  opened 
great  vexation,  back  to  my  window,  the  window.  This  pious  exercise  gave 
However,  but  for  this  little  incident,  I  me  a  better  opinion  of  the  fellow;  the 
should  not  have  heard  what  she  now  said  singing  at  last  ceased,  and  I  turned  again 
of  me.  to  my  studies. 

*An  interesting  child!      He  under-  *Tou  studied  long  last  night,' said  he 

stands  English  then?'  said  she.  opposite. 

'Perfectly,'  replied  the  painter.    *He  *Do  you  sing  every  morning  so?'  I 

is  sometimes  my  interpreter  with  your  asked. 

countrymen.  An  excellent  lad!  Pity  *  From  my  youth  up.  Do  you  suppose 
he  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  artist;  he  has  I  could  bear  my  hard  lot  without  the  con- 
great  talent  and  fondness  for  painting,  solations  of  religion?' 
Look,  miss,  there  lies  a  sketch  of  his,  *  No;  but  I  wonder  that  religion  did  not 
which  he  took  from  his  window — the  lake,  keep  you  from  committing  that  murder.' 
a  great  part  of  tlie  prison  opposite,  the  *I  am  innocent.  But  God  has  ordered 
old  hat  hanging  there  to  receive  alms  from  that  the  eyes  of  my  judges  should  be 
the  passers-by,  of  whom  the  prisoners  can  blinded.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done ! 
see  as  little  as  of  this  fine  scenery.'  Ah !  if  I  only  had  food  for  my  soul;  but  I 

*A  pretty  composition,  and  well  con-  have  no  Bible  1' 

ceived!'  said  the  lady.     'But  why  is  he  'How?    Do  they  deny  you  a  Bible?' 

prevented  from  following  his  manifest  *To  an  unfortunate  man  they  deny 

bent  ? '  everything.' 

*  His  guardian  wishes  him  to  be  a  '  You  shall — ^you  must  have  a  Bible,  for 
lawyer.'  your  soul's  good.    Be  quiet.     I'll  bring 

'Guardian?    Then  he  is  an  orphan.'  you  mine.' 

'He  has  only  an  old  uncle,  who  sees  to  'Ah,  my  dear  young  gentleman,  God 

his  education.'  reward  you !     But  no  one  is  admitted  to 

'Poor  boy!'  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  me,  and  I  would  not  have  you  see  my 

tone  of  sympathy.  horrible  abode.    But  it  occurs  to  me  that 

Her  voice,  her  tone,  filled  me  with  rap-  I  saw  you  yesterday  draw  up  your  cakes 

ture.     She  had  pitied  me.      That  was  with  a  string.    I  saw  it  through  a  crack 

enough  to  make  me  proud  of  being  an  in  the  board  below  my  narrow  window, 

orphan,  enough  to  convert  my  greatest  Then  I  sighed  in  my  heart:  Oh,  if  there 

misfortune  into  a  privilege.     But  my  joy  were  only  some  merciful  soul  who  would 

was  of  short  duration.     I  heard  her  speak  send  me  up  the  bread  of  life  in  the  same 

of  her  approaching  departure  for  England,  way ! ' 

What  would  then  become  of  me — of  me,  'But  you  have  no  string.' 

left  alone  with  Mr  Ratin?    I  was  iucon-  'A  good  Providence  has  furnished  me 

solable.  with  one,  for  this  very  purpose,  I  believe.' 

On  the  following  day,  her  carriage  came  'Good!   the  Bible  you   must    have!' 

not.     I  would  gladly  have  seen  her  only  cried  I;  and  happy  to  be  of  service  to  an 

once  more.     This  was  the  reason  why  unfortunate  man,  I  instantly  searched 

Abdard*8  firte  had  touched  me  so  deeply,  for  my  Bible  among  the  books  which  I 
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had  stowed  away  the  day  before  in  the        *  I  have,  however,  done  something/ 

closet.  said  I,  trembling. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  this  search,  I        He  looked  over  what  I  handed  to  him, 

heard,  proceeding  from  the  prison,  the  rather  suspiciously,  but  soon  convinced 

most  horrible  groaning,  and  then  a  me-  himself  that  it  had  all   been  written 

lancholy  moan.    I  listened  anxiously.  during  my  imprisonment. 

Prisoner,  is  that  youT  called  I.    He        *It  pleases  me,  Julius,'  said  he,  *that 

returned  no  answer,  but  the  groans  grew  of  your  own  accord  you  avoid  the  dangers 

louder.  of  idleness.     A  young  man,  without  em- 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  ails  youT  ployment,  is  exposed  to  the  most  perilous 
asked  I,  alarmed.  things,  to  the  most  wicked  thoughts. 

*Ah,  excellent   young  gentleman,   a  Remember    the    Gracchi,    those    noble 

dreadful    case — suffering   without   end,  youths,  who  gave  their  mother  so  much 

without  help.    One  of  the  irons  is  too  delight,  because  they  so  early,  and  of 

small  for  my  leg;  the  leg  is  swollen  over  their  own  accord,    devoted  themselves 

it,  and  now  the  iron  is  cutting  into  the  indefatigably  to  their  studies.' 

flesh.    Oh!  oh '  *Yes,  Mr  Ratin!' said  I. 

*Tell  me  then,  tell  me!'  cried  I,  all        *Tour  supper,  I  see,  still  standing, 

in  a  tremble.  Have  you  not  taken  time  to  eat  your 

*The  torture  robs  me  of  all  rest,  all  supper!' 
sleep.    And  so  I  saw  how  long  you  studied        *  No,  Mr  Ratin.' 
last  night.    Oh !'  *  Julius,  it  pleases  me  much  to  see  how 

*Poor  man  why  do  you  not  ask  them  deeply  you  feel  the  impropriety  of  your 

to  loosen  your  irons?'  conduct  yesterday.' 

*Ah,  they  come  to  me  only  once  every        *  Certainly,  Mr  Ratin.' 
five  days.    Oh !  oh !     I  must  wait  three        *  Have  you  seriously  considered  it  ?' 
days;  then,  indeed,  I  will  beg— -oh ^  *  Yes,  Mr  Ratin.' 

*I  am  very  sorry.     But  if  I  could        *Do  you  see  how  very  disrespectful 

only ^  that  silly  foolish  laugh  of  yours  isl' 

*No«  no,  young  gentleman,  you  must        *  Yes,  Mr  Ratin,'  said  I,  humbly,  and 

not — but  your  sympathy  is  enough  for  in  a  half  whisper,  hearing  at  that  mo- 

me !    If  I  only  had  a — oh !  oh ^  ment  the  door  open  of  the  room  above. 

*A  what  ?'  My  blood  ran  cold. 

*0h !  could  I ! — the  blood  is  running        *And  that  falsehood  besides?   But  what 

over  my  foot! — could  I  only— oh!  only  is  that    horrible   noise  overhead?'    he 

loosen  my  irons  a  little ! '  added,  quite  startled,  pointing  upward, 

*A  file!'  cried  I,  in  fright  and  agony,  where  the  ceiling  shook,  and  threatened 

*  A  file!  rU  put  it  in  the  Bible !'  to  tumble  in,  under  shouts  and  questions, 

I  had  a  file.     I  put  it  in  the  Bible,  and  heavy,  rapid  movements, 
and  tied  it  up.    But  I  bethought  my-        I  was  near  to  fainting,  and  stammered 

self  that  I  myself  was  a  prisoner,  locked  out,  *  Yes,  Mr  Ratin.' 
up.    I  wrung  my  hands.    Every  groan  of        I  represented  to  myself  at  this  moment 

the  poor  man  went  to  my  heart.    I  was  the  rage  and  frenzy  of  the  poor  painter, 

about  to  break  open  the  door,  when  I  to  whom  his  studio,  in  its  confusion, 

fortunately  caught  sight  of  a  little  beggar-  must  have  looked  as  if  an  invading  army 

boy  in  the  street.  had  broken  into  it.     But  now  everything 

*You  there!'  cried  I.     *Here,  tie  this  depended  upon  drawing  away  Mr  Ratin's 

book  to  that  string  which  you  see  hanging  attention  from  the  tumult  overhead. 

down  by  the  wall  over  there.    Be  quick !        *  Since   you   left  me  yesterday ^ 

quick !  it  is  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  suf-  said  I. 

ferer!'  *Wait,    Julius ^  intemipted    he, 

The  beggar-boy  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  growing    more   absorbed   in   what  was 

the  packet  was  quickly  drawn  up.  going  on  in  the  studio.    He  stepped  at 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  heard  some  one  last  to  the  window.    The  painter  shouted 

with  a  key  at  my  door.     It  was  Mr  Ratin.  as  if  possessed,  'Lost!  lost!    Someone 

He  found  me  busily  engaged  at  my  must  have  got  in  over  the  roof!'     And 

studies,  of  course.  leaning  out  of  his  window,  he  called  to 

*  In  the  indignation  with  which  I  left  me  several  times  by  name,  and  asked 
you  yesterday,'  said  Mr  Ratin,  *  I  forgot  whether  I  had  been  at  home  the  evening 
to  set  you  a  lesson  for  two  days.'  before.    I  should  have  had  to  answer  this 
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terrible  qaestion  on  the  spot,  but  fortu-  But,  while' tbey  are  iu  the  midst  of  their 

nately  Mr    Ratin  relieved  me  of  the  scratching  and  biting,  the  little  cat  jumps 

trouble.  into  the  window,  and  the  whole  troop 

*  Certainly  the  young  man  was  at  home/  dash  in  after  her.  I  could  see  no  more, 
said  he,  *  and,  indeed,  by  my  express  com-  From  the  noise,  I  guessed  they  had  done 
mand.'  some  mischief.    It  was  about  eight  o'clock.' 

*  Well,  then,  Mr  Professor,*  shouted  So  spoke  the  prisoner.  But  the  scr- 
the  painter,  *  only  think  !  my  room  is  all  vice  which  the  fellow  undertook  to  do 
topsy-turvy.  My  paintings  are  ruined,  me  humbled  and  shocked  me.  Ilis  bold 
the  easel  lies  on  the  tloor,  the  lamp  is  lie,  after  the  great  piety  he  had  professed, 
smashed ! — and  your  pupil  must  have  his  impudent  story,  s^ter  that  horrible 
heard  it  all.'  groaning,  amazed  me.    All  the  sympathy 

I  had  felt  for  the  man  vanished  at  Dree. 

'  Will  your  honour  listen  to  a  poor  Nay,  if  Mr  Katin  had  not  been  present, 

prisoner?'  said  a  third  voice,  that  now  I  would  have  given  the  lie  to  the  rogue 

mixed  itself  in  the  conversation,  and  on  the  spot,  and  told  the  simple  truth, 

came  from  the  window  in  the  Bishop's  But  Mr  Ratin  was  there,  and  in  my  uu- 

Prison.     *  I  saw  it  all.    I  can  tell  you  fortunate  history  there  was  the  crime  of 

how  it  all  happened.'  — ^love  !    Mr  Ratin's  abomination  of  that 

*  Speak  !  say  what  you  know,'  cried  was  the  rock  upon  which  I  must  be 
the  painter.  wrecked. 

'  Good  !'  replied  the  invisible  speaker.  '—^ 
*  Yesterday  evening  there  was  a  great  As  this  was  going  on,  a  carriage  drew 
company  on  the  roof,  and  just  by  your  np  at  the  door.  I  heard  the  old  English- 
honour's  window.  I  counted  no  less  than  man  and  his  daughter  coming  up-stairs, 
five  cats,  or  perhaps  tom-cats.  You  know  and  just  then  tlte  painter  shouted, 
how  it  is  when  such  a  company '  *  The  gentleman    is  coming  up  to  his 

'  Be  quick  !      What  did  you  hear  over  last  sitting !    And  you  there,  you  im- 

herel' cried  Mr  Ratin.  prisoned    scoundrel,    have    told    me    a 

*The  members  of  such  an  assembly,  confounded  lie.    Here's  a  picture  which 

admirers  of  beauty,  are  usually  overloud.  I  left  with  the  fEU^  turned  to  the  wall, 

The  little  cat  nearest  to  the  window  be-  and  I  find  it  turned  round,  with  the 

haved  very  coquetishly '  painted  side  out !     How  could  the  cats 

*  We  don't  want  to  know  that.  Come  have  done  that  1  Somebody  has  broken 
to  the  point,'  shouted  Mr  Ratin  again,  to  in,  and  through  the  window  I  Dear 
whom  topics  of  this  sort  were  not  the  Julius,  speak !  what  did  you  hear  yes- 
most  acceptable.  terday  V 

'  I  humbly  pray  your  honour's  pardon,  *  Julius,  drive  the  dog  away,'  cried  Mr 

for  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  coquetry,  Ratin  at  the  same  moment, 

and  the  jealousy  of  the  four  gallants '  The  beautiful  spaniel  had  run  into  my 

Mr  Ratin  drummed  very  impatiently  room,  and  was  smelling  about  Mr  Ratin's 

with  his  foot,  turned  round,  and  bade  new  umbrella. 

me  go  out  a  few  moments,  and  wait  upon  I  hastened  to  drive  the  dog  down,  fol- 

the  stairs.    I  did  not  wait  to  be  bidden  lowing  him  into  the  very  street,  in  order 

twice,  but  left  the  door  partly  open.  to  give  the  painter  time  to  forget  his 

*  All  would  have  been  well,'  continued  fatal  question.  When  I  returned,  the 
the  prisoner — *all  would  have  gone  off  unhappy  artist  was  just  receiving  his 
welL  They  mewed  most  tenderly  to  their  visiters.  I  heard  him  apologise  for  the 
lady,  who,  however,  listened  to  none  of  disorder  of  his  room,  and  say,  *  If  you  do 
them,  but  sat  stroking  her  face  with  her  not  leave  to-morrow,  I  would  beg  you  to 
yelvet  paw.'  postpone  the  sitting  another  day.'    The 

*  Be  quick;  tell  what  you  know  !'  cried  old  gentleman  replied,  *It  is  impossible 
the  painter.               '  to  delay  our  departure;  but  I  pray  you, 

'  Well,  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  con-  don't  let  my  presence  prevent  you  trying 
saltation,  one  of  the  cats  struck  another  to  discover,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  author 
on  the  nose.  The  other  took  it  ill ;  and  of  this  mischief.'  The  painter,  eager  for 
the  rest  joined  in  the  fight.  And  so,  as  the  inquiry,  got  out  of  his  window  upon 
upon  a  signal,  the  battle  became  geneitil.  the  roof,  to  see  whence  and  how  the  mis- 
War  to  the  knife !  The  whole  suddenly  chief-maker  had  got  into  his  room. 
became  a  bunch  of  hair,  claws,  and  teeth.  Fortunately,  Mr  Ratin  was  a  hundred 
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miles  off  from  any  suspicion  of  mc    lie  police,  with  the  remoreelen  gendannes. 

carefully  put  bis  silk  umbrella  into  its  I  was  almost  out  of  my  flenses.    Fear 

case,  stepped  to  tlie  table,  turned  over  gave  me  strength  and  courage  to  run  in 

my  books,  and  pointing  out  how  far  I  tbe  direction  of  the  boundaries  of  the 

should  proceed  Tvith  my  translations,  said,  Geneva  republic.    There,  in  a  meadow, 

*  In  consideration  of  your  industry,  and  near  Coppet,  I  at  last  seated  myself  on 
of  the  evidence  you  have  given  of  a  the  grass,  to  take  breath. 

better  mind Even  here,  in  this  distant  region,  I  did 

Here  the  painter  entered,  and  full  of  not  feel  myself  secure  from  the  police.  I 
his  business.  '  Have  you  not.'  said  he  looked  right  and  left,  to  all  points  of  the 
— *  is  there  not  a  room  joining  this  1  Ha !  broad  landscape,  and  every  little  cloud  of 
look  !  yes,  here  is  a  door — I  beg  you  open  dust  caused  by  a  cow,  or  an  ass,  era  car- 
it  for  me,  if  you  please.  That  is  the  riage,  frightened  me,  and  I  supposed  the 
only  possible  way  of  getting  upon  the  whole  collected  gendarmerie  were  at  my 
roof.  There  is  no  other  way.'  heels.  My  death-agony,  which  increased 
Mr  Ratin  shook  his  head,  incredulously,  every  moment,  drove  me  at  last  to  the  de- 
or  rather  amazedly,  but  immediately  sig-  termination  to  run  straight  to  Lausanne, 
nified  his  assent,  sought  in  a  little  cabinet,  where  my  uncle  then  was. 
of  which  he  had  exclusive  possession,  for  To  wander  into  banishment  is  bad 
the  key,  put  it  into  the  keyhole,  which  I  enough  at  any  age;  but  for  a  child,  who 
had  repaired  as  well  as  possible.  I  was,  clings  so  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pa- 
without  doubt,  pale  and  red  with  terror,  ternal  abode,  what  a  bitter  fate!  I  had 
and  my  heart  beat  like  a  hammer.  I  hardly  got  three  miles  on  my  way,  before 
bent  over  the  table  as  if  I  were  absorbed  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  stood  lonely  and 
in  study.  forsaken  in  the  immeasurable  universe, 
While  the  two  gentlemen  were  pur-  without  help,  and  without  refuge.  With 
suing  their  search,  there  arose  a  dreadful  a  heavy  heart  I  approached  the  shores  of 
tumult  in  the  prison  opposite.  I  heard  the  beautiful  lake  which  had  smiled  so 
the  loud  voices  of  men  calling  to  one  kindly  upon  me,  when  I  saw  it  from  my 
another.     The    single  ominous    words,  window.    The  further  I  proceeded,  and 

*  Gfone  !'  '  Escaped  !*  met  my  ear.  the  more  my  fear  of  pursuing  policemen 

*Here  is  something  !*  cried  a  voice.  decreased,  the  deeper  became  my  grief. 

'A  file,  look  !  under  this  stone  here;  Two  or  three  times  I  sat  down  by  the 

a  file  !'  shouted  another.  wayside.     Sorrow  and  home-sickness  tor- 

This  was  terrible  for  me.    In  the  next  mented  me  so,  that  I  was  upon  the  point 

room  I  heard  Mr  Ratin  exclaim,  at  the  of  turning  back^  to  implore  pardon  of  Mr 

same  moment,  with  the  greatest  astonish-  Ratin. 

ment,  'Ha!  it  is  really  his  handkerchief!        But  it  was  now  too  late.      I  found 

How !  is  it  possible — what,  Julius !  myself  at  last  about  as  near  to  Lausanne 

I  rose  from  the  table.    Trembling  with  as  to  Geneva,  not  farther  from  my  uncle 

fear,  I  flew  out  of  the  house^^down- stairs,  than  Mr  Ratin.    I  took  heart  at  the 

with  no  thought  but  to  get  clear  of  the  thought.    I  kept  on,  and  gradually  be- 

torture  of  confession,  the  agony  and  the  came  more  composed,  and  b^n  again  to 

shame.  think  of  the  young  English  lady,  and  to 

re-unite  the  threads  of  those   dreams 

When  I  had  got  about  a  hundred  steps  which  had  been  so  delightful  the  day 

from  the  door,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  the  before.     In  the  midst  of  that  beautiful 

beggar-boy,  whom  I  had  employed,  direct-  lake-scenery  which  surrounded  me,  the 

ing  an  official-looking  person  to  my  room,  lovely  one  seemed   to  me  more  lovely. 

I  understood  what  was  meant.    I  doubled  The  clear  blue  of  the  heavens,  the  splen- 

my  speed,  and  scarcely  had  I  turned  the  dour  of  the  broad  mirror  of  water,  the  at- 

corner,  before  I  made,  with  all  might,  for  mosphere  in  which  the  mountains  floated, 

the  city  gates,  not  without  fear  of  the  threw  a  halo  round  Lucy's  image.    The 

gendarmes  who  stood  chatting  at  their  gloom  of  exile  vanished, 
posts.  As  the  day  declined,  I  turned  off  from 

As  I  got  further  on  my  way,  I  had  to  the  road  across  the  fields,  to  seek  shelter 

think  of  my  situation,  which  seemed  to  among  the  peasants.     They  received  me 

me  desperate.    Should    I  turn    back  ?  kindly,  contented  with  the  single  piece  of 

— never !    I  should  now  have  to  do,  not  money  which  I  had  with  me,  and  which 

merely  with  Mr  Ratin^  but  with  the  I  offered  them.    I  shared  tbdr  sapper 
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and  their  bed.    At  break  of  day  I  left  ened  towards  the  yonng  lady,  to  save 

them,  and  pursued  ray  way.  her  from  walking  far  in  the  dust.     As  I 

I  had  run  away  from  home  without  my  drew  nearer  to  her,  I  hesitated;  shame 

cap.     The  sun  burned  my  face.    I  paused  and  confusion  held  me  back.    At  last  I 

several  times  under  the  trees  by  the  road-  stood  stock  still. 

side,   and  refreshed   myself  in  the  cool  *  Is  it  not  you,  Master  Julius]' said  she, 

shade,  until  the  looks  of  the  passers-by  kindly.    'Come  hither.    It  is  you — is  it 

alarmed  me;  for  I  fancied  that  it  was  not?' 

suspicion   that  arrested   their  curiosity,  'Yes,  my  lady.' 

while  it  was  probably  only  my  youth  and  '  Oh,  how  the  sun  has  burned  you ! 

dress.  Come,  get  in,  I  pray  you,  quickly,  into 

On  this  side  of  a  quiet  village,  on  the  the  carriage  with  us.     Your  teacher  is  in 

left  of  the  highway,  appeared  huge  oaks,  great  trouble  on  your  account.     I  am 

which  formed  the  edge  of  a  large  forest,  delighted  that  we  have  met  with  you.' 

From  them  the  eye  swept  away  over  the  The  old  gentleman  now  looked  out  of 

broad  mirror  of  the  lake,  to  the  pictu-  the  carriage.      *  Just  get  in,  my  young 

resque  foreground  of  the  high  Alps,  or  friend,'  said  he;  *we  will  talk  about  your 

wandered  to  the  left,  towards   Geneva,  history.    You  must  be  very  tired.' 

over  a  chain  of  hills  gently  rising  in  the  I  got  in,  and  the  carriage  rolled  on. 

distance,  until,  like   air,    they    melted  I  was  entirely  overcome.    In  my  confu- 

away  into  the  background  of  the  sky.    I  sion,  I  could  not  utter  a  syllable.     Sur- 

could  not  resist  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  prise,  joy,  shame,  overpowered  me  at  once, 

and  sat  down  under  the  green  shelter  of  My  hearc  beat  loudly;  my  sunburnt  face 

the  broad  oaks  to  rest  myself.    While  I  was  on  fire.     In  my  hand  I  still  held  my 

comfortably  devoured  a  piece  of  black  piece  of  black  bread, 

bread,  which  the  peasants  had  given  me,  'You  have  not  had  a  very  good  dinner, 

I  thought,  full  of  delight,  of  my  uncle.  I  sec,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  smiling. 

I  should  soon  be  in  his  arms.     I  lost  uU  'What  inn  did  you  put  up  at  to-day?' 

faint-beartedness  when  I  thought  of  him.  'I  have  been  sheltered  by  the  country 

'  O  my  good  uncle,*  sighed  I,  while  tears  people.* 

ran  down  my  cheeks — 'my  dear  uncle!  'Where  do  you  mean  to  stop  to-night?* 

could  I  only  see  you,  only  tell  you  all;  'I  shall  remain  in  Lausanne,  my  lord.* 

if  I  were  only  with  youl '  'How !'  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  'so 

far,  and  without  a  hatl' 

A  travelling  carriage  came  along  the  The  tears  filled  my  eyes.    I  felt  all  my 

highway,  with  six  horses,  throwing  up  a  loneliness,  and  said,  'Ah,  dear  lady,  still 

cloud  of  dust.    The  postilion  cracked  his  further  i)erhaps,  till  I  find  my  uncle.' 

whip,  while  the  footmen  nodded  on  their  'Only  think,'  said  she  to  her  father, 

seats  behind.    The  carriage  had  already  '  he  has  no  one  in  the  world  but  his  uncle ! ' 

passed  by,  when  it  suddenly  drew  up.    A  and  then  turned  her  eyes  upon  me,  full 

servant  sprang  down,  and  came  towards  of  sympathy.     She  was  all  that  I  had  fan- 

me.      I  was  about  to  take  to  my  heels,  cied  her  in  my  dreams  at  the  window. 

when  I  thought  I  recognised  John,  the  'Dear  child,'  ibaid  the  old  gentleman, 

young  English  lady's  servant.  'you  shall  remain  with  us  till  we  reach 

'  Are  you  the  lad  who  disappeared  yes-  Lausanne,  where  we  will  deliver  you  into 

terday  from  the  house  where  the  painter  the  hands  of  your  uncle.    You  have  com- 

lives? '  asked  he.  mitted  a  strange  freak.    What  were  you 

'  Yes.'  afraid  of,  that  you  ran  away  ? ' 

'Then  follow  me.*  'Ah,  my  lord,  it  was  I  that  gave  the 

*  Whither?  *  file  to  the  prisoner.     I  assure  you,  he 

'  To  the  carriage.    Your  teacher  is  in  a  seemed  to  be  suflfering  dreadfully;   he 

pretty  mess,  you  may  depend.'  only  wanted  to  loosen  one  of  his  irons.' 

'  Where  is  he?'  'It  was  nothing  then,  my  young  friend, 

'  My  little  sparrow,  he  is  seeking  for  but  pity  that  moved  you  ?    At  your  age 

you  everywhere.*  one  is  not  bound  to  know  that  a  prisoner 

These  words  led  me  to  fear  that  Mr  can  use  a  file  for  various  purposes.     But 

Batin  was  in  the  carriage.    I  had  not  you  tell  us  nothing  about  the  painter's 

the  least  inclination  to  accompany  John.  room.    You  were  at  the  bottom  of  that 

But,  lo!  out  of  the  carriage  came  a  white  affair  too;  is  it  not  so  ?' 

female  figure.    I  quickly  rose,  and  hast-  '  Yes,  my  lord.    And  I  would  have  told 
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h  e  painter  himself  or  my  dear  trnde,  or  if  he  does,  I  ahall  onlj  be  too  glad  to  see 

even  yon;  bat  I  was  terribly  afraid  of  Mr  him.' 

Batin.'  'Dear  child!'    said  Lacy,  softly  (^ta 

*Ah!  a  dreadful  man  that  Mr  Batin  English), 

must  be!     But  tell  us,  what  did  yon  \Vhen  we  stopped  before  my  ancle's 

want  in  the  painter's  room  1    It  was  yoa  residence,  I  feared  that  he  might  not  be 

then  that  turned  my  daughter's  portrait  at  home.    We  got  oat;  a  little  boy  said 

round]'  that  he  dwelt  in  the  second  storey,  and 

I  felt  that  I  was  red  to  my  very  ears,  that  he  was  in. 

How  could  I  answer  that!  *  Bequest  him  to  come  down,'  said  I 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  *Ay,  to  the  boy. 

ay,  the  matter  begins  to  grow  serious,  *Ko,  we  will  go  np  to  him,'  said  the 

for  certainly  the  picture  was  not  turned  old  gentleman.    And  the  young  lady  again 

round  merely  for  the  sake  of  my  figure,  supported  her  father  as  ^e  had  done  at 

Lucy,  it  is  now  your  turn  to  be  right  angry ! '  the  painter's,  and  led  him  into  the  house. 

*0h,  not  at  all !'  replied  she,  smiling  My  unde  had  just  returned  from  mak- 
very  kindly  upon  me.  *  You  know,  dear  ingavisit.  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms, 
father,  as  well  as  I,  that  he  has  shown  *Is  it  yoa,  Julius?'  cried  he.  I  could 
talent.  Was  it  not  very  natural  that  he  not  answer.  I  heaped  him  with  caresses, 
should  wish  to  see  the  work  of  a  skilfrd  *Do  you  come  without  a  hat?'  he  con- 
artist  1 '  tinned;  *  but  I  see,  in  good  company.    My 

*Lacy,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  roguish-  lady,  sir,  let  me  pray  you  be  seated.' 

ly,  *it  is  not  becoming  in  you,  when  a  *We  only  wished  to  give  this  dear  boy 

young  man  turns  round  your  portrait,  to  into  your  hands,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 

consider  the  act  perfectly  natural,  for-— '  *He  has  been  engaged  in  a  somewhat 

(Here  he  became  aware  of  my  blushes.)  thoughtless  freak,  but  he  has  a  true  heart. 

*No,  dear  child,  don't  grow  red;  I  do  He  will  himself  relate  to  you  how  we 

not  esteem  you  one  whit  the  less,  and  chanced  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 

my  daughter  is  perfectly  willing  to  for-  pany,  and  the  honour  of  being  introduced 

give  offences  of  this  sort.     Is  it  not  so,  to  you.      Now,  then,  adieu,  my  young 

Lucy  ? '  friend ! '  he  continued,  extending  his  hand. 

These  words  caused  me  a  little  em-  *  There,  take  this  card  with  my  name,  that 

barrassment.    I  had  to  answer  all  sorts  of  you  may  know  who  I  am,  in  case  yoa 

questions.    The  old  gentleman  expressed  should  ever  do  me  the  pleasure  to  claim 

himself  with  increasing  cordiality,  while  my  friendship.' 

the  young  lady,  although  she  showed  no  *  Farewell,  Master  Julius,'  said  the 

diminution  of  sympathy  for  me,  appeared  lovely  maiden,  giving  me  her  hand, 

a  little  reserved.    But  I  could  not  glance  I  looked  after  them  with  moist  eyes. 

at  her^  without  feeling  it  to  my  inmost  

heart.  So  I  found  myself  with  my  good  uncle 

*We  are  near  the  city,'  said  my  lord;  again.    After  some  days,  we  returned  to 

*will  not  your  uncle  scold?'  Geneva.    My  uncle  dismissed  Mr  Batin, 

*0h  no,  my  lord!'  answered  I;  *and  and  took  me  to  himsell 

(End  of  Dream  the  Fir  it,) 
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NxTEB  have  adventurers  played  a  more  distinguished  of  their  number),  in  the 

conspicuous  part  in  history  and  romance  North  and  East,  sounds,  in  our  prosaic  and 

than  the  Soindinavian  Vikings.     Their  practical  age,  equally  wonderful  and  in- 

exploits  are  commemorated  in  many  a  credible;  and  yet  they  were  but  types  of 

wild  legend  and  saga,  and  their  lives  the  Viking  life,  in  its  most  splendid  and 

afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  old  dazzling  form.     The  inhabitants  of  the 

adage  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than  inhospitable  North,  as  well  as  those  of  the 

fiction.    The  story  of  the  varied  and  bril-  sunny  shores  and  charming  islands  of  the 

liant  achievements  of  Harald  Hardrada,  Mediterranean,  alike  dreaded  the  approach 

and  Sigurd  the  Crusader  (two  of  the  most  of  these  terrible  warriors  and  intrepid 
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sailors,  whose  war  galleys  were,  for  three  Margaret  of  Denmark,  thej  were  given 
centuries,  the  terror  of  Europe.  They  co-  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  her  dowry, 
Ionised  Iceland,  and  visited  Greenland;  and  were  never  afterwards  redeemed, 
and  there  are  even  some  reasons  for  be-  About  the  year  900,  the  King  of  Nor- 
lieving  that  the  first  discovery  of  America  way  sent  one  of  his  chief  officers  to  take 
was  made  by  Biorn,  son  of  Heriolf,  about  possession  of  the  Hebrides,  and  he  became 
the  year  1000,  or  nearly  600  years  before  the  founder  of  a  race  of  princes  who  had 
the  voyage  of  the  more  celebrated  Colum-  all  the  power  of  independent  sovereigns, 
bus.  In  Sicily  and  Apulia,  they  founded  although  nominally  acknowledging  the 
a  kingdom;  and  in  Russia,  Ruric  esta-  feudalsuperiorityof  the  Kings  of  Norway, 
blished  the  Varangian  dynasty,  which  They  fixed  upon  the  Isle  of  Man  as 
lasted  for  700  years,  until  the  succession  their  principal  residence,  and  maintained 
of  the  present  house  of  Romanoff.  In  that  little  maritime  sovereignty  entire 
France,  RoUo,  a  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  until  1156,  when  Somerled,  who  was  con- 
Orkney,  won  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy;  nected  by  descent  and  marriage  both 
and  the  descendants  of  these  bold  pirates  with  the  Earls  of  Orkney  and  the  Kings 
gave  a  king  and  a  nobility  to  England,  of  Man,  and  from  whom  are  descended 
In  Ireland,  Anlaf,  Ivar,  and  Sitric,  three  the  present  noble  family  of  Argyle,  ob- 
brothers,  founded  the  cities  of  Dublin,  tained  for  himself  all  the  Western  Isles 
Limerick,  and  Waterford,  and  their  sue-  lying  south  of  the  Point  of  Ardnamur- 
cessors  maintained  themselves  in  that  chan,  while  those  to  the  north,  and  the 
country  for  more  than  200  years,  until  Isle  of  Man,  still  remained  under  the-do- 
their  power  was  finally  broken  at  the  great  minion  of  their  former  princes.  The  vici- 
Battle  of  Clontarf,  gained  in  1014  by  the  nity  of  these  islands,  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
Irish  under  the  command  of  their  heroic  and  warlike  race  of  Norse  descent,  ac- 
king,  Brian.  The  Isle  of  Man,  the  Ork-  customed  to  the  sea,  living  by  piracy,  and 
ney  and  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  He-  owning  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  was 
brides,  were  all  conquered  by  the  Viking  fraught  with  danger,  and  a  constant  source 
chiefs;  and  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  of  anxiety  to  the  Kings  of  Scotland; 
they  possessed  the  County  of  Caithness,  and  more  especially  when  engaged  in  war 
the  western  coast  as  far  south  as  the  Mull  with  England,  as  the  monarchs  of  that 
of  Cantyre;  owning  no  allegiance  to  the  country  could  easily  cflFect  a  powerful  di- 
Soottisb  monarchs,  but  holding  the  Kings  version  in  their  favour,  by  bribing  some  of 
of  Norway  as  their  feudal  superiors.  Si-  these  island  chiefs  to  invade  and  ravage 
gurd,  a  powerful  and  ambitious  chieftain,  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the  mainland, 
was  appointed  Jarl  (or  Earl)  of  Orkney  by  while  they  themselves  attacked  it  from 
Harold  Harfagre,  King  of  Norway,  in  889.  the  south.  It  therefore  became  a  matter 
Heinvadedand  conquered  Sutherland  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Scottish 
Caithness,  and  even  extended  his  ravages  kings  to  gain  over  such  dangerous  ueigh- 
into  the  Counties  of  Ross  and  Moray;  and  hours,  and  to  substitute  themselves  as 
from  that  period  until  the  defeat  of  King  lords  paramount,  instead  of  the  Kings  of 
Haco*s  memorable  expedition  against  Norway.  No  means  were  left  untried  to 
Scotland,  at  the  Battle  of  Largs  in  1263,  produce  this  desirable  result;  and,  from 
the  Western  Isles  and  adjacent  coasts  con-  the  time  of  David  I.,  the  Scottish 
tinned  subject  to  the  Norwegian  crown,  sovereigns  steadily  pursued  a  system  of 
After  that  event,  however,  Magnus,  Haco's  policy  which  never  lost  sight  of  this  end. 
son  and  successor,  agreed  to  renounce  They  a>nferred  grants  of  territory  on  the 
all  claim  over  the  Hebrides  and  the  king-  mainland  upon  many  of  these  island 
dom  of  Man,  and  to  cede  them  in  per-  princes,  to  be  held  by  them  as  vassals  of 
petuity  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  on  re-  the  Scottish  Crown,  and,  in  this  way,  gra- 
ceiving  a  sum  of  4000  merks,  equal  to  dually  succeeded  in  detaching  many  of 
about  ;£40,000  of  our  money,  together  them  from  the  Norwegian  interest.  Alex- 
with  an  annual  payment  of  100  merks.  ander  II.,  a  most  able  and  energetic 
The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  were  still,  monarch,  made  ,the  possession  of  the 
however,  retained,  and  afterwards  became  Hebrides  the  principal  object  of  his  am- 
an  appanage  of  the  Danish  Crown,  when  bition;  he  gained  over  many  of  their 
Norway  was  united  to  that  kingdom;  and  chiefs,  and  instigated  them  to  attack 
they  did  not  revert  to  Scotland  until  1468,  those  who  still  remained  true  to  Norway. 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  He  sent  his  vassal  Allan,  Earl  of  Gal- 
of  King  James  III.  with  the  Princess  loway,  who  possessed  a  fleet  of  150  ships, 
Vol.  XXIV.  t^ 
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to  invade  the  dominions  ofOlav  the  Black,  rights  of  his  crown  for  the  sake  of  gold. 
King  of  Man,  which  were  ravaged  and  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  adopted  a 
conquered  by  him;  but  this  insult  to  his  novel  and  humorous  method  of  punish- 
feudatory  aroused  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  ing  the  Scottish  ambassadors  for  the 
who,  in  1230,  despatched  an  expedition  scantcourtesy  with  which  they  had  treated 
against  the  Western  Isles,  which  succeeded  him;  which  is  thus  quaintly  recounted  in 
in  regaining  Man,  but,  in  other  attempts,  the  ancient  chronicle.  *  In  summer,  there 
met  with  defeat  and  disaster.  Thereafter,  came  from  Scotland  in  the  west  an  arch- 
Alexander  repeatedly  endeavoured,  by  di-  deacon,  and  a  knight  called  Missel,  as 
plomacy  and  by  direct  offers  of  purchase,  envoys  from  Alexander,  King  of  Scot- 
to  induce  Haco  to  relinquish  his  claims  land.  They  showed  more  fair  language 
upon  the  Hebrides;  and  at  length  de-  than  truth,  as  seemed  to  King  Haco. 
clared  open  war,  boasting  that  he  would  They  set  out  so  abruptly  on  their  return, 
planthisstandard  upon  the  cliffsof  Thurso,  that  none  wist  till  they  were  under  sail, 
thus  showing  that  the  County  of  Oaith-  The  king  despatched  Briniolf  Johnson  in 
ness  was  then  considered  an  appanage  of  pursuit,  and  be  detained  them  with  him. 
the  Norwegian  Crown.  But  while  en-  The  king  declared  that  they  should  re- 
gaged  in  this  expedition  he  was  seized  main  that  winter  in  Norway,  because 
with  a  fatal  illness,  which  the  old  Norse  they  had  gone  away  without  taking  leave, 
chronicle  invests  with  an  air  of  romance,  contrary  to  what  other  envoys  did.'  In 
The  king's  death  is  thus  described: —  1262,  another  expedition  against  the 
*King  Alexander,  then  lying  in  Kerrara  Western  Isles  was  organised  in  Scotland. 
Sound,  dreamed  a  dream,  and  thought  The  Earl  of  Ross,  along  with  the  pirate 
three  men  came  to  him.  He  thought  chiefs  attached  to  the  interests  of  Alex- 
one  of  them  was  in  royal  robes,  but  very  ander,  assembled  a  powerful  armament, 
stern,  ruddy  in  countenance,  something  and  attacked  those  who  still  adhered  to 
thick,  and  of  middling  size.  Another  Haco,  driving  them  from  their  territories, 
seemed  of  a  slender  make,  but  active,  and  and  committing  the  most  savage  cruelties, 
of  all  men  the  most  engaging  and  majes-  burning  villages  and  churches;  killing 
tic.  The  third,  again,  was  of  very  great  numbers  of  men  and  women;  raising  small 
stature,  but  his  features  were  distorted,  children  on  the  points  of  their  spears, 
and  of  all  the  rest  he  was  the  most  un-  shaking  them  till  they  fell  down  to  their 
sightly.  They  addressed  their  speech  to  hands,  and  then  throwing  the  lifeless 
the  king,  and  inquired  whether  he  meant  bodies  on  the  ground.  The  expatriated 
to  invade  the  Hebrides.  Alexander  chiefs  laid  their  complaints  before  Haco, 
thought  he  answered  that  he  certainly  who  was  deeply  incensed  at  the  recital, 
proposed  to  subject  the  islands.  The  and  swore  to  proceed  in  person  to  their 
genius  of  the  vision  bade  him  go  back;  aid,  and  with  such  a  force  as  should  for 
and  told  him  no  other  measure  would  ever  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
turn  out  to  his  advantage.  The  king  Scottish  Crown  to  these  insular  terri- 
related  his  dream;  and  many  advised  him  tories. 

to  return.    But  the  king  would  not;  and  The  tourist  who  stands  on  the  green 

a  little  after  he  was  seiz&d  with  a  disorder,  hills  that  rise  gently  upwards  from  the 

and  died.    The  Scottish  army  then  broke  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  behind  the 

up,  and  they  removed  the  king's  body  to  fashionable  watering-place  of  Largs,  and 

Scotland.    The  Hebrideans  say  that  the  sees  all  around  him  the  proofs  of  peace, 

men  whom  the  king  saw  in  his  sleep  were  security,  and  thriving  industry,  has  some 

St  Olave,  King  of  Norway,  St  Magnus,  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  tide  of 

Earl  of  Orkney,  and  St  Columba.'  *  battle  once  rose  and  fell,  and  the  combat 

No  further  attempts  were  made,  during  swayed  backwards  and  forwards,  doubtful, 
the  minority  of  Alexander  III.,  t©  desperate,  and  bloody,  all  along  those 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Western  verdant  hill-sides,  and  ai-ound  that  wind- 
Isles  ;  but  several  embassies  were  de-  ing  bay.  Yet  he  has  not  far  to  look  for 
spatched  to  Norway  to  treat  regarding  one  memorial  of  that  well-fought  field, 
their  cession  or  purchase;  to  which,  how-  for  in  a  small  park  near  Hailley  House 
ever,  Haco  sternly  refused  to  listen,  de-  there  still  stands  a  grey,  time  worn  cairn 
daring  that  he  would  not  alienate  the  of  rough  stones,  almost  overgrown  by  the 

♦  See  *  Norwegian  Account  of  Haco's  Ex-  g^'^^^.  tendrils  of  the  bramble,  which  onw 

pedition  against  Scotland  in  1263;'  trans-  contamed  the  bones  of  a  Norwegian  chief- 

lated  by  the  £ev.  James  Johnston,  1782/  tain.    It  was  on  an  eminence  near  this 
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spot  that  the  comhat  raged  with  the  fortnight  took  place.  In  the  beginning 
greatest  fury;  a  rock  in  the  neighbour-  of  August,  as  the  fleet  lay  moored  in  the 
hood  yet  bears  the  ominous  name  of  harbour  of  RonalJsvo,  in  Orkney,  a  re- 
*  Killing  Crag,'  and  the  small  stream  that  markable  appearance  was  observed  in  the 
runs  through  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  heavens,  which  is  thus  recorded  in  the 
Earl  of  Glasgow  is  said  to  have  acquired  Norse  chronicle.  *  While  King  Haco 
the  name  of  Kil  or  Kelburne  from  the  lay  in  Ronaldsvo,  a  great  darkness  drew 
same  eventful  struggle.  What  the  Battle  over  the  sun,  so  that  only  a  little  ring 
of  Clontarf  was  to  Ireland,  that  of  Largs  was  bright  round  the  sun,  and  it  con- 
was  to  Scotland.  It  broke  the  Nor-  tinued  so  for  some  hours.'  This  eclipse 
wegian  power,  and  established  the  do-  has  since  been  carefully  calculated,  and 
minion  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  over  the  fouud  to  have  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
western  coasts  and  islands.  The  numbers  August,  1263,  and  to  have  been  annular 
engaged  on  either  side  were,  indeed,  com-  at  Ronaldsvo. 

paratively  small,  as  a  tempest  prevented  Meantime,  Alexander  III.,  now  in 
Haco  from  sending  reinforcements  from  the  vigour  of  early  manhood,  had  no- 
bis fleet,  and  only  the  vanguard  of  the  glected  no  precaution  which  could  tend 
Scottish  army  took  part  in  the  conflict;  to  protect  him  against  the  dangers  with 
but  as  its  results  were  so  important,  and  which  he  was  menaced.  He  ordered  bea- 
the  fight  so  gallantly  contested,  we  shall  cons  to  be  erected  upon  the  most  com- 
endeavour  to  present  a  brief  sketch  oi  its  manding  points  along  the  coast,  and  or- 
principal  incidents,  as  well  as  of  the  for-  dered  those  castles,  which  from  their  posi- 
midable  expedition  to  whose  hopes  of  con-  tion  were  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  to 
quest  it  proved  fatal.  be  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  to  have 
Haco*s  indignation  against  the  Scottish  their  garrisons  reinforced,  often  personally 
aggressions  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  superintending  and  enforcing  the  execu- 
he  soon  showed  that  he  meant  to  lose  no  tion  of  these  commands.  And,  as  he  was 
time  in  carrying  his  threats  into  exccu-  conscious  that  he  could  not  encounter  the 
tion.  He  summoned  the  whole  forces  of  enemy  at  sea  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
his  kingdom  to  meet  him  at  Bergen  in  he  stationed  the  few  ships  which  he  pos- 
the  spring  of  1263,  and,  although  he  had  sessed  at  Ayr  and  other  points  along  the 
now  worn  the  crown  for  forty-six  winters,  west  coast,  that  they  might  be  made  use- 
announced  his  intention  of  leading  them  ful  upon  any  sudden  emergency.  But 
in  person,  leaving  his  son  Magnus  to  rule  his  great  object  was  to  procure  time,  in 
in  Norway  during  his  absence.  At  this  order  that  the  Norwegian  fleet  might  be 
period  the  Norwegians  were  the  test  ship-  exposed  to  the  full  violence  of  the  autumnal 
builders  and  most  experienced  navigators  gales,  before  they  could  be  able  to  make 
in  Europe;  their  war  galleys  were  gene-  any  serious  attack  upon  the  mainland, 
rally  long,  narrow,  and  low  in  the  water.  With  this  view,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse 
adorned  with  rich  carved  figureheads,  and  Haco  with  repeated  embassies  bearing 
bavingroundthe  sides  a  parapet  or  breast-  proposals  for  peace,  couched  in  the 
workof  shields;  swords,  bows,  arrows,  and  most  moderate  terms,  offering  to  cede 
pikes  formed  the  arms  of  the  crew;  be-  to  him  the  whole  of  the  Hebrides,  reserv- 
sides  which,  they  took  on  board  a  quan-  ing  only  the  Islands  of  Arran,  Bute,  and 
tity  of  stones,  to  throw  into  the  vessels  of  the  Cumbrays.  Fortunately  for  Scotland, 
the  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  Haco*s  own  the  veteran  king  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
ship  was  of  great  size  and  magnificence;  it  suffered  himself  to  be  overreached  by  his 
was  built  entirely  of  oak,  contained  twenty-  youthful  opponent,  who,  when  he  had 
seven  banks  of  oars,  and  was  ornamented  gained  time  to  assemble  and  bring  up  his 
with  heads  and  necks  of  dragons,  beauti-  forces,  and  saw  the  Norwegian  fleet  in 
fully  overlaid  with  gold.  A  grand  review  danger  of  being  surprised  by  the  approach 
of  the  whole  armament  was  held  at  Her-  of  the  stormy  season,  abruptly  broke  ofi 
lover,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the  best  the  negotiations,  and  prepared  for  battle, 
equipped  and  most  numerous  fleet  that  When  Haco's  squadron  at  length 
had  ever  left  the  shores  of  Norway  set  rounded  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  entered 
sail  for  the  west  of  Scotland.  At  first  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  it  amounted  to  160 
everything  was  favourable,  and  after  war  galleys,  containing,  probably,  about 
having  been  two  nights  at  sea,  they  cast  15,000  choice  troops;  the  forces  of  the 
anchor  in  Brassa  Sound,  in  the  Shetland  King  of  Man  and  of  many  of  the  island 
Isles,  when  an    impolitic    delay   of  a  princes  having  by  this  time  joined  the 
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Norwegians.     When    negotiations    had  the  south-west,  they  were  entirely  ex- 
been  finally  broken  oflf,  Haco  despatched  posed,  and  close  upon  a  lee-shore.     The 
a  cartel  or  challenge  to  the    Scottish  weather,  too,  was  threatening,  and  on  the 
monarch  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  cour-  night  of  Saturday  the  29th  of  September, 
tiers,  named  Kolbein  Rich,  who  carried  and  during  the  succeeding  Sunday,  there 
with  hira  the  articles  of  pacification  which  was  every  symptom  of  the  approach  of  a 
the  Scottish  king  had  sent  to  Haco,  and  tempest  of  unusual  violence,  which,  on 
was  commanded  to  bring  back  the  pro-  the  Monday,  burst  upon  the  devoted  fleet 
posals  which   King  Haco  had  sent  to  with  irresistible  fury.     Vessels  were  torn 
Alexander.     *  He  was  besides  to  propose  from  their  moorings,  and  dashed  against 
that  the  sovereigns  should  meet  with  all  each  other;  some  went  down  with  all  on 
their  forces  and  treat  about  a  peace.    If  board;  others  drove  on  shore;  and  even 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  took  place,  it  the  great  ship  of  King  Haco  was  nearly 
was  very  well;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  forced  from  her  anchors  by  a  transport 
otherwise,  then  Haco  proposed  to  the  which  drifted  against  her  in  the  darkness 
King  of  Scotland  to  fight  with  their  whole  and  confusion.    The  superstition  of  the 
armies,  and  let  him  conquer  whom  God  age  induced  the  Norwegian  monarch  to 
pleased.*     Alexander,  however,  though  ascribe  the  unparalleled  violence  of  this 
brave  and  determined,  had  not  enough  of  hurricane  to  the  incantations  of  Scottish 
knight-errantry  in  his  character  to  accept  witches,  and,  as  the  most  approved  me- 
of  this  chivalrous  defiance,  and  wisely  thod  of  counteracting  their  unhallowed 
determined  not  to  peril  the  advantages  chaims,  he  took  to  his  long-boat,  in  com- 
which  his  diplomacy  had  gained  upon  the  pauy  with  his  chaplains,  landed  on  the 
doubtful  issue  of  such  a  struggle.     Bute  Cumbrays,  and  commanded  mass  to  be 
and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  mainland  sung.     But  all  in  vain:  the  fury  of  the 
had  already  been  ravaged  with  fire  and  tempest  continued  unabated;  many  vessels, 
bword  by  two  of  Haco*s  captains;  and  a  with  all  their  crews,  were  stranded  on  the 
detachment  of  60  ships  was  now  de-  beach;  and  the  armed  peasantry,  who, 
spatched  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  under  during  the  gale,  had  been  hovering  on  the 
the  conmiand  of  Magnus,  King  of  Man,  adjacent  heights,  poiu*ed  down  in  great 
and  Dugald  and  Allan,  grandsons  of  Re-  numbers  to  attack  their  invaders,  when  a 
ginald,  King  of  the  Isles.    When  they  severe  conflict,  for  some  time  maintained 
reached  the  head  of  the  loch,  they  dragged  with    doubtful    advantage,    took    place 
theur  boats  by  main  strength  across  the  around  the  ships,  until  Haco  succeeded, 
narrow  isthmus  which  separates  it  from  after  great  dangers,  in  landing  with  a 
Loch    Lomond,  upon    whose    beautiful  reinforcement,  upon  which  the  Scots  were 
islands  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  had  obliged  to  retreat, 
taken  refuge,  as  places  of  the  most  per-  Next  morning,  that  of  the  memorable 
feet  seclusion  and  refuge.     These  were  Battle  of  Largs,  a  still  larger  force  was 
now  surprised  by  the  Norse  flotilla,  and  landed  from  the  fleet;  and  Haco,  wishing 
pitilessly  slaughtered;  the  fair  shores  of  to  tow  off  and  save  the  stranded  vessels, 
the  lake  were  converted  into  a  smoking  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  embark- 
desert,  and  Allan,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  ation  of  his  troops,  attacked  the  armed 
force,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Dum-  peasantry,  drove  them  from  the  heights, 
barton  and  Stirlingshire,  slaying  and  burn-  and  drew  up  a  strong  detachment  upon 
ing,  and   carrying  off  a  most  valuable  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied.   But 
booty.    But  this  was  the  last  gleam  of  a  more  formidable  foe  was  now  at  hand; 
success,  and  a  fearful  vengeance  was  at  for,  as  the  sun  rose,  his  rays  were  caught 
hand.  and  reflected  by  the  polished  armour  and 
Scarcely  had  the  plunderers  rejoined  gleaming  lances  of  a  splendid  body  of 
their  vessels  in  Loch  Long,  when  a  bur-  cavalry,  who  were  slowly  defiling  through 
ricane  came  sweeping  down  from  the  the  pass  leaJing  from  Kelburne  to  Largs, 
njountains,  driving  the  ships  from  their  They  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  Scottish 
moorings,  and  reducing  10  of  them  toper-  host,  and,  according  to  the  Norse  chro- 
fect  wrecks.     Nor  was  the  main  arma-  nicle,  consisted  of  1500  knights,  on  barbed 
ment,  under  the  command  of  Ilaco,  more  horses,  followed  by  a  strong  body  of  foot 
fortunate.    Their  position  in  the  narrow  soldiers,  armed  with  bows  and  spears.  To 
sound  which  separates  the  Cumbrays  from  meet  this  powerful  array,  Haco  had  very 
the  Ayrshire  coast  was  by  no  means  a  inferior  numbers,  not  above  1000  men, 
safe  one,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  gale  from  as  the  tremendous  surf  prevented  rein- 
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forcements  being  sent  from  the  fleet.  Steini,  one  of  King  Haco*s  household, 
But,  though  few,  they  were  all  choice  fell,  and  the  Norwegians  wertf  gradu- 
troops,  officered  by  the  bravest  leaders  of  ally  forced  along  the  shore  to  the  south- 
the  expedition,  while  many  of  King  Haco's  ward  of  their  stranded  vessels,  and 
own  household  fought  in  their  ranks,  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Fair- 
And  nobly  did  the  old  Norse  valour  shine  lie:  still,  however,  offering  a  stubborn 
out  on  that  bloody  and  eventful  day,  resistance,  and  defying  the  utmost  efforts 
though  oppressed  by  misfortune  and  over-  of  the  Scottish  cavalry  to  break  their 
borne  by  numbers;  for  never,  surely,  did  compact  phalanx  and  bristling  array  of 
gallant  men  contend  against  greater  difii-  spears.  It  was  here  that  one  of  those 
culties,  or  under  more  disjiiriting  circum-  cliivalrous  incidents  occurred  which  throw 
stances,  than  that  scanty  band  of  heroes  such  an  air  of  romance  over  mediaeval 
on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Largs.  All  warfare.  Among  the  Scottish  was  a  young 
along  the  heights,  and  among  the  woods  knight,  called  in  the  Norse  chronicle 
in  the  rear  of  their  position,  were  an  ex  as-  Ferash,  and  by  our  historians  Sir  Piers 
perated  and  armed  peasantry,  ready  to  de  Curry,  distinguished  for  his  birth  and 
bum  their  stranded  ships,  to  cut  o£f  strag-  fortune.  He  wore  a  helmet  plated  with 
glers,  and  to  pillage  and  slay  the  wounded;  gold  and  set  with  precious  stones,  an  in- 
while  nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  chivalry  laid  cuirass,  and  a  sword  hanging  from  a 
of  the  Scottish  host,  far  superior  in  num-  jewel-studded  belt.  Ue  rode  boldly  along 
ber,  sheathed  in  steel,  and  mounted  on  the  Norse  line,  defying  their  warriors,  and 
battle  chargers,  while  the  Norwegians  endeavouring  to  provoke  an  encounter, 
fought  on  foot.  In  front  was  the  wreck-  till  at  length  their  gallant  leader,  Andrew 
strewn  shore,  the  sea  boiling  and  seething  Nicolson,  stung  by  his  taunts,  sprung 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  their  fleet  forward  and  accepted  the  challenge. 
in  danger  and  diflSculty,  and  unable  to  Most  unequal  seemed  the  encounter.  Sir 
assist  them,  while  the  threatening  sky.  Piers  was  mounted  on  a  powerful  Spanish 
black  with  storm-clouds,  presaged  a  speedy  charger,  sheathed  in  steel  like  his  master, 
return  of  the  gale  which  had  already  shat-  while  the  brave  Norwegian  was  on  foot, 
tered  their  navy  and  destroyed  their  hopes  But  when  the  knight  charged,  his  antago- 
of  conquest.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  fate,  nist  parried  the  lance  thrust,  and  struck 
they  maintained  all  day  long  a  desperate  at  his  thigh  as  he  passed  in  full  career 
and  successful  resistance,  and  in  the  even-  with  such  force,  that  the  sword  cut  through 
ing  drove  back  the  Scottish  force,  and  sue-  the  armour  and  the  limb,  and  bit  deep 
ceeded  in  regaining  their  ships.  into  the  saddle,  and  *  the  renowned  wearer 
On  the  approach  of  the  Scottish  army,  of  the  belt'  fell  dead  below  his  horse. 
the  Norwegians  stationed  on  the  hill  be-  And  now  commenced  a  contest  around 
came  apprehensive  that  they  might  be  the  slain  knight,  like  that  over  the  body 
surrounded  by  the  superior  numbers  of  of  Patroclus:  the  Norwegians  endeavour- 
tbe  enemy,  and  have  their  retreat  cut  off;  ing  to  strip  him  of  his  rich  arniour,  and 
and  they  therefore  began  to  retire  in  the  Scots  to  defend  the  body.  Many  fell 
scattered  parties  towards  the  sea.  Andrew  on  both  sides;  but  at  length  the  North- 
Nicolson  (whose  valour  and  conduct  shone  men  succeeded  in  despoiling  Sir  Piers  of 
conspicuously  during  the  whole  conflict),  the  rich  and  jewel-studded  belt.  During 
observing  these  signs  of  wavering,  came  allthistime,  the  strife  of  the  elements  had 
up,  and  desired  Ogmund,  the  chief  who  continued  to  rage,  and  no  assistance  could 
commanded  the  detachment  on  the  high  be  sent  from  the  fleet;  but,  at  length, 
ground,  to  draw  off  his  men  more  steadily,  Ronald  and  Eilif,  two  Norwegian  chief- 
aud  not  as  if  they  fled.  But,  whilst  en-  tains,  after  great  dangers,  reached  the 
gaged  in  executing  this  movement,  they  shore,  and  although  the  former  was  re- 
were  furiously  charged  by  the  Scottish,  pulsed  to  his  ships,  the  latter  succeeded 
overwhelmed  with  showers  of  darts  and  in  landing  a  reinforcement.  This  timely 
stones,  and  driven  towards  the  beach,  till  succour  enabled  the  exhausted  Norsemen 
at  length  all  order  and  discipline  were  lost;  to  form  their  ranks  anew,  and  the  tide  of 
some  crowding  into  the  boats,  many  of  battle  was  gradually  rolled  back  from 
which,  overloaded  with  heavy  armed  Kelburne  towards  Largs,  and  the  Scots 
warriors,  went  to  the  bottom,  while  *An-  compelled  to  retire  to  the  rising  ground 
drew  Pott*  (saysthe  chronicle)*  leaped  over  which  their  enemies  had  occupied  in  the 
two  boats  and  into  a  third,  and  so  escaped  morning.  But  it  was  still  impossible  for 
from  land.'    In  this  conflict,  Haco  of  the  Norwegians  to  make  good  their  retreat 
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to  the  fleet  whilst  a  hostile  force  held  this  of  his  recovery,  he  dictated  to  his  attend- 
commanding  position;  and  towards  even-  ants  his  last  instructions  to  his  son,  made 
ing  a  final  and  desperate  charge  was  made  munificent  presents  to  his  followers,  con- 
upon  the  hill,  from  which,  after  a  deter-  fessed  and  received  the  sacrament,  *  and 
mined  struggle,  the  Scots  were  compelled  at  midnight.  Almighty  God  called  King 
to  retreat;  upon  which,  taking  ad  van-  Haco  out  of  this  mortal  life,  to  the  ex- 
tage  of  this  success,  and  favoured  by  the  ceeding  grief  of  all  present,  and  of  those 
approaching  darkness,the  invaders  retired  who  heard  of  his  death.*  During  his 
to  their  boats,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  sickness,  he  ordered  the  Bible  and  Latin 
the  fleet  in  safety.  And  thus  ended  a  authors  to  be  read  to  him,  but  finding 
conflict  as  remarkable  as  any  of  those  re-  that  his  mind  became  too  much  ex- 
corded  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  Frois-  cited  and  fatigued  by  reflecting  on  what 
sart,  for  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  had  been  read,  he  desired  that  Norwegian 
it  was  maintained,  its  ebb  and  flow  of  al-  books  should  be  read  to  him  night  and 
ternate  success  and  defeat,  and  for  the  day — first  the  *  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  and 
episodes  of  individual  heroism  by  which  then  the  *  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Nor- 
it  was  distinguished.  way;'  and  thus,  with  the  achievements  of 
Next  day,  the  Norwegians  landed  to  his  ancestors  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  war- 
bury  their  dead,  and  soon  after,  Haco,  rior-king  passed  out  of  the  world.  He 
having  seen  all  the  objects  of  his  expedi-  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1263,  and 
tion  frustrated,  determined  to  return,  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  Cathe- 
During  the  homeward  voyage,  one  of  his  dral  of  St  Magnus  at  Kirkwall;  but  his 
ships,  with  all  on  board,  was  engulfed  body,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
by  a  whirlpool  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  which  he  had  given  shortly  before  he  died, 
another  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,  was  afterwards  disinterred,  and  carried  over 
He  then,  as  the  season  was  becoming  ad-  to  Norway  in  his  own  great  ship,  and 
vanced,  made  for  the  Orkney  Islands,  buried  ^beside  his  father  in  the  choir  of 
where  he  determined  to  winter;  but  the  Christ  Church  at  Bergen.  Such  was  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  sailed  for  Nor-  disastrous  end  of  this  great  expedition, 
way:  *some,'  says  the  chronicle,  *went  and  of  its  renowned  leader,  brought  about 
with  the  king's  permission,  but  others  more  by  the  war  of  the  elements  than  by 
took  leave  for  themselves.'  At  Kirkwall,  the  hostility  of  man,  as  was  acknowledged 
Haco,  who  had  endured  much  watching,  by  Haco  himself  a  short  time  before  his 
fatigue,  and  anxiety  during  the  summer,  death,  in  the  touching  words  recorded  in 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  disorder,  which  the  Chronicle  of  Melros:  *The  arm  of 
rapidly  prostrated  his  strength,  although  Gk)d,  and  not  the  strength  of  man,  hath 
his  mind  remained  calm  and  vigorous,  repulsed  me;  hath  wrecked  my  ships,  and 
When  convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  sent  death  among  my  soldiers.' 


ADDRESS  TO   THE  MOON. 

Daughter  of  Earth  t  serene  from  thy  high  places 
Tnou  lookest  forth  upon  thy  good  old  mother^ 

Betnrmn^  her  attraction's  fond  embraces^ 
Fair  child  of  her  who  ne'er  had  such  another ! 

Her  mighty  breast,  tum'd  ever  to  thy  dwelling. 

With  all  a  parent's  love  is  deeply  swelling. 

Still  fair  art  thou,  as  when  thou  first  ascended 
Heaven's  ancient  dome — undimm'd  by  ages  hoary; 

'  Walking  in  brightness/  by  pale  stars  attended; 
Adorning  Night  with  venerable  glory; 

All  mild  and  lonely  in  thy  beauteous  brightness, 

Like  to  a  fuU-blown  rose  of  sUvery  whiteness. 

Thou  hast  been  worshipped  by  every  nation; 

Even  where  Lord  Kosse's  telescope  is  mounted; 
Perchance  thou  hast  received  the  adoration 

Of  savages  too  numerous  to  be  counted: 
No  wonder  if  they  praised  thy  heavenly  marches. 
When  we  have  tribes  *  who  this  day  worship  larches. 

^  *  Hie  Shamans  of  Korthem  Asia. 
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Thy  Dames,  in  Terse,  would  stretch  from  earth  to  senith: 

I  need  not  tell  thee  that  the  Babylonians 
Adored  thee  with  foul  rites  as  8nccoth-benoth, 

Nor  that  thou  art  *  The  Meen '  of  Aberdooians; 
How,  when  from  night's  blue  brow  thy  horns  have  shot  out, 
*  Eh,  there's  the  meen ! '  they  cry,  and  point  the  spot  unt. 

The  Chinese  Emperor  styles  himself  thy  *  brother;  * 

And  1  (the  humble  subject  of  a  nation 
Taught  to  believe  that  Earth's  our  common  mother) 

Look  fondly  up,  and  see  a  near  relation — 
An  elder  sister — smiling  down  to  guide  me. 
When,  in  the  darkness,  evil  might  betide  me. 

I'ye  heard,  Egyptian  heathens  call'd  thee  Isis, 

And  others,  Luna,  Ashtaroth,  and  Venus, 
Diana,  Cynthia;  but  my  worship  rises 

On  purer  wing  than  that  of  old-world  genus: 
I  don't  believe  the  nonsense  of  astrology, 
Far  less  the  fictions  of  obscene  mythology. 

Urania,  Hecate,  Queen  of  Heaven — 'tis  folly 

To  wander  o'er  such  wastes  of  nomenclature; 
And  after  such  fine  names,  how  melancholy 

To  hear  inconstancy  pronounced  thy  nature ! 
To  find  thy  name  synonymous  for  madness. 
Should  even  afiect  a  lunatic  with  sadness. 

Even  the  great  Herschel,  whose  deep-searching  gases 

Thine  on  have  met  through  forty-feet  reflector, 
Which  magnifies  some  thousand  times  thy  phases, 

And  makes  thee  seem  a  most  unmoonly  spectre — 
Even  he,  who  cultivates  thy  close  acquaintance^ 
Hits  o£f  thy  character  in  one  fell  sentence: — 

*  Inconstant  jade '  (so  ran  his  observations),* 

*  Now  mowing  down  the  stars  with  murderous  sickle; 
Now  chasing  out  of  sight  whole  consteUations; 

Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  for  ever  fickle.' 
Alas !  that  ever  speech  of  such  malignity 
Was  utter'd,  to  insult  thy  queenly  dignity ! 

Let  those  who  watch  thy  intricate  gyrations. 

And  talk  so  much  of  thy  irregularity. 
Blame  their  approximated  calculations. 

And  learn  to  treat  thee  with  a  little  charity: 
Their  bosoms  feel  no  grateful  throb  for  what  a  light 
Thou  rainest  down  on  earth,  thou  lovely  satellite  1 

Long  ere  the  rudest  living  form's  creation. 

When  thou  wert  marching  round  a  world  primeval, 
A  wandering  witness  of  the  desolation 

That  mark'd  e^ich  mighty  continent's  upheaval, 
Wert  thou,  from  centre  to  thine  utmost  border, | 
A  rival  chaos  struggling  into  order. 

That  face  of  thine— alternate  round  and  broken-- 

Has  whiten'd  jungles,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
Whose  names  by  mortal  tongue  were  never  spoken. 

And  shone  on  earth's  old  boundaries  torn  in  shivers: 
And  thou  hast  watch*d  the  ruin  and  commotion. 
When  hissing  lava-torrents  dried  old  Ocean. 

IVe  thought,  when  half  the  people  of  a  city 

Ran  forth  to  see  some  puny  mortal's  rockets, 
I  heard  thee  hail  them,  with  a  voice  of  pity: 

Good  people !  put  your  money  in  your  pockets. 
You  should  have  been  with  me,  and  witness'd,  gratis. 
Old  Earth  one  pyrotechnic  apparatus. 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  AssodatioD  held  in  England  about  five  years  aga 
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And  thon  hast  shone  upon  sigantio  branches, 
Through  which  the  hage-boned  mastodon  went  crashuig; 

And  seen  vast  creatures  sitting  on  their  haunches, 
Their  white  teeth  glittering,  and  their  bi^  eyes  flashing. 

Crunching  the  under  branches  and  the  upper, 

Stripping  whole  forests  bare  at  one  fell  supper. 

Astronomers  have  tried  thy  weii/ht  and  measure. 
And  found  thee  wanting  water;  they  have  mapp*d  thee; 

Determined  every  mountain,  spot,  and  fissure — 
In  fact,  done  everything  but  mined  and  sapp*d  thee. 

I  wonder  if  thou  knowest  that  our  race 

Makes  thine  own  light  daguerreotype  thy  face  I 

They  say,  thy  disk  is  grim  with  desolation. 
All  pitted,  Hcarr'd,  and  torn  in  every  feature: 

It  seems  as  if  inanimate  creation 
Had  suffered  small-pox,  like  a  human  creature; 

For  just  as  pock-pits  mar  the  best  of  faces. 

Have  fierce  volcanoes  left  on  thine  deep  traces. 

Thev  sa]r  thou  hast  no  trace  of  vegetation; 

That,  if  thou  hadst,  they  could  not  fail  to  spy  it; 
Dumb,  solemn  rocks  thy  only  population — 

I  wish  earth's  natives  only  were  as  quiet; 
For  thou  must  know,  good  Moon !  that  our  humanity 
Is  prone  to  bloodshed,  ravage,  and  insanity. 

They  say,  if  any  pile  on  thee  existed. 
As  large,  for  instance,  as  Westminster  Abbev, 

Their  searching  telescopes  could  not  have  miss  d  it; 
I  hope  the  lunar  buildings  are  not  shabby; 

I  wish  they  saw  the  shadow  of  a  steeple, 

Whtece  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  people. 

Yet,  sure  we  are  thou  lodgest  one  poor  fellow — 
From  immemorial  time  we've  heard  about  him; 

The  Man  i*  the  Moon — no  mate  his  life  to  mellow — 
A  dreary  bachelor  (who  dares  to  doubt  him  ?), 

Lone,  wandering  up  and  down  his  rugged  planet^ 

Making  sad  love  to  graceful  crags  of  granite. 

0  Moon  !  when  shall  that  man  of  thine  conjecture 
That  his  un wedded  state  is  thrice  barbarian  1 

When  shall  the  terrors  of  a  curtain-lecture 
Haunt  the  dull  day-dreams  of  the  lone  lunarian  1 

Warming  his  shins,  alone,  at  thy  volcanoes, 

No  thought  has  he  of  earth's  divine  Sultanas. 

Ah  me,  fair  empress !  terrible  disasters 

Would  spread  their  shadows,  if  our  skies  were  moonless: 
Ten  thousand  themeless  mortal  poetasters. 

Who  torture  thee,  would  evermore  be  tuneless; 
And  how  could  bashful  girls  make  dumb  confessions, 
UnlodS  thy  light  reveal'd  their  fond  expressions? 

That  thou  hast  horns,  will  scarcely  be  disputed; 

Aiid  thou  hast  limbs — if  we  can  trust  astronomy^ 
Which  does  not  teach  u  -■  that  these  limbs  are  footed, 

Like  those  hinged  on  in  animal  economy; 
Nor  whether,  by  some  hedgehog-like  appliance, 
Thou  still  art  round,  despite  those  limbs  of  science. 
A  tail,  unless  of  very  huge  dimensions. 

Would  make  thine  aspect  certainly  tadpolar; 
Thou  Iiast  not  got  one:  tails  are  but  inventions 

Required  in  regions  far  beyond  the  solar. 
Where  comets  through  the  universe  rush  burning 
Five  hundred  years,  then  use  their  tails  in  turning. 

One  Frenchman*  says,  a  comet,  earthward  wheeling^ 
Tore  out  yon  gulf  where  rolls  the  Southern  Ocean; 
•  A  rending  wreck  of  continents  wunt  reeling; 

Vast  fragments  bowl'd  with  curvilinear  motion; 
One  beat  tnem  all,  and  round  the  earth  went  spinning; 
And  Buch^  0  Moon  (he  says)  1  was  thy  beginning. 

*  Mirabaud. 
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White  rose  of  heayen !  thou  bloomest  in  thy  beauty, 

The  stars,  abash 'd,  like  little  snowdrops  twinkle: 
How,  then,  shall  I  present  my  humble  duty  1 

I  who  am  dark  with  earthly  spot  and  wrinkle. 
If  heaven's  bright  stars  are  pale  before  thy  glory, 
How  shall  a  cIokI  like  me  appear  before  thee  1 

Methinks  111  wait  until  I  see  thee  leaning 

In  thy  last  quarter,  lowly  o'er  the  billow. 
When  thy  slant  face  seems  full  of  painful  meaning. 

Like  a  wan  visage  starting  from  its  pillow, 
Inviting  low  humility  to  render 
Its  poor  obeisances  to  fading  splendour. 

Good-night,  old  Earth's  most  faithful,  ancient  neighbour ! 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  her  till  the  stars  are  falling. 
Alas !  no  pension  waits  thy  useful  labour; 

Thy  doom  is  conflagration  most  appalling; 
But  thv  red  splinters  rushing  through  the  universe 
Were  mr  too  gramd  a  subject  for  my  pony  verse. 

Pbhumbra. 


4^ in  fLttttts* 

John  Howe's  Consolatory  Letter  to  Lady  makes  you    need   oontinued    help  from 

Russell.  Heaven  every  day, 
On  July  21,  this  year  (1683,  says  Calamy),  *  Yet  there  is  here  a  great  difference  be- 
that  noble  patriot,  William,  Lord  Russell,  tween  what  expectations  we  may  have  of 
was  beheaded  in  Lincoln*8  Inn  Fields,  to  Divine  assistance  in  the  beeiinning  or  first 
the  no  small  terror  and  consternation  of  violence  of  some  great  affliction,  and  in 
the  true  lovers  of  their  country,  and  the  continued  course  of  it  afterwards.  At 
friends  of  the  Protestant  religion.  This  first  we  are  apt  to  be  astonished;  a  con- 
was  a  severe  stroke  upon  the  Bedford  sternation  seizes  our  thinking  faculty, 
family,  and  an  unspeakable  loss  to  the  especially  as  to  that  exercise  of  it  whereby 
excellent  lady,  who  was  left  a  mournful  it  should  minister  to  our  relief.  In  this 
widow,  and  continued  so  to  the  year  17*23,  wise,  the  merciful  God  doth  more  extraor- 
when  she  went  to  her  grave,  full  of  years,  dinarily  assist  such  as  sincerely  trust  and 
Mr  Howe,  upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  resign  themselves  to  him  ;  unto  these,  as 
wrote  a  consolatory  letter  to  her,  which  his  more  peculiar  favourites,  his  sustaining 
very  well  deserves  to  be  preserved  and  influences  are  more  immediate,  and  more 
transmitted  to  posterity ;  an  authentic  eflicacious,  so  as  even  (in'  the  present  exi- 
copy  of  which,  having  been  kept  safe  in  gency)  to  prevent  and  supersede  any  en- 
his  family,  here  follows : —  deavour  of  theirs,  whereof  they  are  then 

^  Madam, — It  can  avail  you  nothing  to  less  capable.     And  of  the  largeness  and 

let  your  honour  know  from  what  hand  this  bounty  of  his  goodness  in  such  a  case, 

paper  comes ;  and  my  own  design  in  it  is  few  have  had  greater  experience  than  your 

abundantly  answered  if  what  it  contains  Ladyship;  which  was  eminently  seen  in 

proves  useful  to  you.     Your  affliction  hath  that   magnanimity,  that   composure  and 

been  great,  unspeakably  beyond  what  it  is  presentness   of  mind   much   admired   by 

in  my  power  or  design  to  represent;  and  your  friends ;  and  no  doubt,  by  the  special 

your  supports  (in  the  paroxysm  of  your  favour  of   Heaven,   afl^urded   you  in  the 

affliction)  have  been  very  extraordinary,  needful  season :  so  that,  while  that  amazing 

and  such  as  wherein  all  that  have  observed  calamity  was  approaching  and  stood   in 

or  heard,  could  not  but  acknowledge  a  nearer  view,  nothing  that  was  flt,  or  wise, 

Divine  hand.  or  great,  was  omitted ;  nothing^  indecent 

'  But  your  affliction  was  not  limited  and  done.    Which  is  not  now  said,  God  knows, 

enclosed  within  the  limits  of  one  black  day ;  to  flatter  your  Ladyship  (whereof  the  pro- 

nor  is  like  those  more  common  ones,  the  gross  will  further  vindicate  me) ;   for   I 

sense  whereof  abates  and   wears  off  by  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  I  trust  your  Ladyship, 

time;  but  is  continued,  and  probably  more  with   unfeigned    gratitude,    will   also  do. 

felt,  as  time  runs  on,  which,  therefore^  And  I  mention  it,  as  that  whereby  you 
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are  under  obligation  to  endeavour  your  but  by  our  own  thoughts  employed  to  that 

continued  temper  and  deportment  may  be  purpose — not  without  them. 

agreeable  to  euch  beginnings.  *  I  do  not  doubt,  madam,  but  if  you  once 

'For  now  (uhich  is   the  other  thinpf,  fixedly  apprehend  that  there  is  sin  in  an 

whereof  a  distinct  observation  ought  to  be  over-abounding  sorrow,  you  will  soon  endea- 

had)  in  the  continuance  and  settled  state  vour  its  restraint :  for  I  cannot  think  you 

of  the  affliction,  when  the  fury  of  the  first  would  more  earnestly  set  yourself  to  avoid 

assault  is  over,  and  we  have  bad  leisure  to  anything  than  what  you  apprehend   will 

recollect  ourselves,  and  recover  our  dicsi-  offend  God,  especially  the  doing   that  in 

pated  spirits,  though  we  are  then  more  a  continued  course.      Is  there  any  time 

sensible  of  pain  and  smart,  yet  also  the  when  joy  in  God  is  a  duty  ?     'Tis  very 

power  of  using  our  own  thought  is  restored,  plain  that  the  sorrow  that  excludes  it  is  a 

And  being  so,  although  we  are  too  apt  to  sin.     How  the  former  may  appear  to  be  a 

use  them  to  our  greater  hurt  and  prejudice,  duty,  and  how  far,  let  it  be  considered, 

we  are  really  put  again  into  a  capacity  of  *  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  He  that 

using  them  to  our  advantage,  which  our  made  us  hath  a  right  to  rule  us  ;  He  that 

good   God   doth,   in    much    wisdom  and  gave  us  being,  to  give  us  law  :  nor  again, 

righteousness,     require    we     should    do.  that  the  Divine  government  reaches  our 

Whereupon  we  are  to  expect  his  continual  minds,  and  that  they  are  the  prime  and 

assistance  for  our  support  under  continued  first  seat  of  his  empire.     His  kingdom  is 

affliction,  in  the  way  of  concurrence  and  within  us.     We  are  not,  then,  to  exercise 

co-operation  with  our  due  use  of  our  own  our  thoughts,  desires,  love,  joy,  or  sorrow, 

thoughts,  aptly  chosen,  as  much  as  in  us  according  to  our  own  will,  but  his;  not  as 

is,  and  designed  by  ourselves,  fur  our  own  we  please,  we  find  ourselves  inclined,  but 

comfort  and  support.  suitably  to  his  precepts  and  purposes,  his 

*  Now,  as  for  thoughts  suitable  to  your  rules  and  ends, 

honour^s  case,  I  have  reason  to  be  con-  *  'Tis  evident  that  withal  the  earthly  state 

scions  that  what  I  shall  write  can  make  is  mixed,  intermediate  between  the  perfect 

but  little  accession,   I  will  not  say  to  a  felicity  of  heaven  and  the  total  misery  of 

closet,  but  to  a  mind  well  furnished,  as  hell.     And  farther,  that  the  temper  of  our 

you  are  owner  of;  yet  I  know  it  is  remote  spirits  ought  to  have  in  it  a  mixture  of  joy 

from    you    to    slight   a    >aell-intentioned  and  sorrow  proportionate  to  our  state,  or 

offer  and  essay,  that  really  proceeds  only  what  there  is  in  it  of  the  first  occasions  or 

from  a  very  compassionate  sense  of  your  causes  of  both. 

sorrows,  and  unfeigned  desire  to  contri-  *  Where   Christianity  obtains,  and  the 

bute  something  (if  the  Father  of  mercies  gospel  of  our  Saviour  preached,  there  is 

and  the  God  of  all  comforts  and  consola-  much  greater  cause  of  joy  than  elsewhere, 

tions  will  please  to  favour  the  endeavour)  The  visible  aspect  of  it  imparts  a  design 

to  your  relief.  to  form  men^s  minds  to  gladness,  inasmuch 

'And  the  thoughts  which  I  shall  most  as,  wheresoever  it  comes,  it  proclaims  peace 

humbly  offer  will  have  that  first  and  more  to  the  world,  and  represents  the  offended 

immediate  design   but   to  persuade  your  majesty  of  heaven,  willing  to  be  recon- 

making  use  of  your  own ;  that  is,  that  you  ciled  to  his  offending  creatures  on  earth, 

would  please  t<t  turn  and  apply  them  to  So  the  angel  prefaced  the  gospeU  when 

subjects  more  apt  to  serve  this  purpose,  our  Lord  was  born  into-the  world  (Luke 

the  moderating  your  own  grief,  and  the  ii.): — I  tell  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy^ 

attaining  a  habitual,  well-tempered  cheer-  which  shall  be  to  all  people.    And  so  the 

fulness  for  your  remaining  time  in  this  multitude  of  accompanying  angels  sum  it 

world.     For  I  consider  how  incident  it  is  up  : — Glory  he  to  Ood  in  the  highest, peace 

to  the  afflicted  to  indulge  to  themselves  an  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men, 

unlimited  liberty  in  their  sorrows,  to  give  ^  To  them  that  receive  the  gospel,  and 

themselves   up   to  them,  to  make  them  with  whom  it  hath  its  effect,  the  cause  of 

meat  and  drink,   to  justify  them  in  all  rejoicing  riseth  much  higher.     For  if  the 

their  excesses,   as  that  (otherwise)  good  ofi'er  and  hope  of  reconciliation  be  a' just 

and  holy  man  of  God  did  his  anger,  and  ground  of  joy,   how  much  more  actual 

say  they  do  well  to  be  sorrowful  even  to  agreement  with  God,  upon  the  terms  of  the 

the  death,  and  (as  another)  to  refuse  to  be  gospel  and  reconciliation  itself !     We  re^ 

comforted.     And  I  also  consider  that  our  joicein  God  through  Jesus  Christy  by  whom 

own  thoughts  must,  and  will  always,  be  we  have  received  the  atonement, — Rom.  v. 

the  immediate   ministers   either  of   our  11.     To  such  there  are  express  precepts 

trouble  or  comfort,  though,  as  to  the  latter,  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always, — Phil.  iv.  4. 

God  only  is  the  supreme  author ;  and  we  And  lest  that  should  be  thought  to  have 

altogether  insufficient  to  think  anything  been  spoken  hastily,  and  that  it  might  have 

that  good  is  as  of  ourselves.     It  is  God  its  full  weight,  that  great  apostle  imme- 

that  comforts  those  that  are  cast  down ;  diately  adds,  and  again  I  say  to  you  re- 
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joice.   And  elsewhere  I  R^cice  evermore, —  Bhoald  exclude  the  end,  or  be  used  against 

1  These.  ▼.  16.  the  purpose  they  should  serre. 

'  Hence  therefore  the  genuine  right  teni-  *  It  is  then  upon  the  whole  most  manifest, 
per  and  frame  of  a  truly  Christian  mind  that  no  temporary  affliction  whatsoever, 
and  spirit  may  be  evidently  concluded  to  upon  one  who  stands  in  special  relation  to 
be  this  (for  such  precepts  do  not  signify  God,  as  a  reconciled  (and  which  is  conse- 
nothing,  nor  can  they  be  understood  to  quently  an  adopted)  person,  though  at- 
signify  less) — riz.,  an  habitual  joyfulness  tended  with  the  most  aggrarating  circum* 
prerailing  orer  all  the  temporary  occa-  stances,  can  justify  such  a  sorrow  (so  deep 
sions  of  sorrow  that  occur  to  them.  For  or  so  continued)  as  shall  prevail  against, 
none  can  be  thought  of  that  can  prepon-  andshutout,  a  religious,  holy  joy,  or  hinder 
derate,  or  be  equal  to  the  just  and  great  it  from  being  the  prevailing  principle  in 
causes  of  their  joy.  This  is  the  true  such  a  one.  What  can  make  that  sorrow 
frame,  model,  and  constitution  of  the  allowable  or  innocent  (what  event  of  Pro- 
kingdom  of  Gk>d,  which  ought  to  have  vidence,  that  can,  whatever  it  is,  be  no 
place  in  us,  herein  it  consists — viz.,  in  other  than  an  accident  to  our  Christian 
righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  state),  that  shall  resist  the  most  natural 
Holy  Ohost, — Rom.  xiv.  17*  design  and  end  of  Christianity  itself,  that 

*  Nor  is  this  a  theory  only,  the  idte  shall  deprave  and  debase  the  truly  Chris- 
and  notion  of  an  excellent  temper  of  tian  temper,  and  disobey  and  violate  most 
spirit,  which  we  may  contemplate  indeed,  express  Christian  precepts  ?  subvert  the 
but  can  never  attain  to.  For  we  find  it  constitution  of  Christ*s  kingdom  among 
also  to  have  been  the  attainment  and  men  ?  and  turn  this  earth  (the  place  of 
usual  temper  of  Christians  heretofore,  that  God's  treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of  it, 
being  justified  by  faith,  and  having  peace  in  order  to  their  reconciliation  to  himself, 
with  Qod,  they  have  r^'oiced  in  hope  of  and  to  the  reconciled  the  portal  and  gate 
tJie  glory  of  Chd  unto  that  degree,  or  of  heaven — yea,  and  where  the  state  of 
even  to  ghry  in  their  tribulation  also, —  the  very  worst  and  most  miserable  has 
Rom.  V.  1,  2,  3.  And  that  in  the  conft-  some  mixture  of  good  in  it,  that  makes 
deuce  they  should  be  kept  by  the  power  of  the  evil  of  it  less  than  that  of  hell),  into  a 
God  through  faith  unto  salvationt  they  mere  hell  to  themselves,  of  sorrow  without 
have  hereupon  greatly  rejoiced,  though  mixture,  and  wherein  shall  be  nothing  but 
with  some  mixture  of  heaviness  (whereof  weeping  and  wailing. 

there  was  need),  from  their  manifold  '  The  cause  of  your  sorrow,  madam,  is 
trials.  But  that  their  joy  did  surmount  exceeding  great.  The  causes  of  your  joy 
and  prevail  over  their  heaviness  is  mani-  are  inexpressibly  greater.  You  have  in- 
fest ;  for  this  is  spoken  of  with  much  di-  finitely  more  left  than  you  have  lost.  Doth 
minution,  whereas  they  are  said  to  rejoice  it  need  to  be  disputed  whether  God  be 
greatly,  and  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  better  and  greater  than  man  ?  or  more  to 
full  of  glory. — i  Peter  i.  5,  6,  8.  be  valued,  loved,  and  delighted  in?   and 

*  Yea,  and  such  care  hath  the  great  Gk)d  whether  an  eternal  relation  be  more  con- 
taken  for  the  preserving  of  this  temper  of  siderable  than  a  temporary  one  ?  Was  it 
spirit  among  his  people  more  anciently,  not  your  constant  sense  in  your  best  out- 
that  even  their  sorrow  for  sin  itself  (the  ward  state,  whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
most  justifiable  of  all  other)  hath  had  re-  Thee,  0  Qod,  and  whom  can  I  desire  on 
Btraints  put  upon  it,  lest  it  should  too  long  earth  in  comparison  of  Thee?  —  Psalm 
exclude  or  intermit  the  exercise  of  this  joy.  Ixxiii.  25.  Herein  the  state  of  your  lady- 
For  when  a  great  assembly  of  them  were  ship's  case  is  still  the  same  (if  you  cannot, 
universally  in  tears,  upon  hearing  the  law  rather,  with  greater  clearness  and  less 
read,  and  the  sense  given,  they  were  for-  hesitation  pronounce  those  latter  words), 
bidden  to  weep  or  mourn,  or  be  sorry,  be-  The  principal  causes  of  your  joy  are  im- 
cause  the  joy  of  the  Lord  was  their  mutable,  such  as  no  supervening  thing  can 
strength. — Nehemiah  viii.  8,  9,  10.  That  alter.  You  have  lost  a  most  pleasant,  de- 
most  just  sorrow  had  been  unjust,  had  it  lectable  earthly  relative.  Doth  the  blessed 
been  continued  so  as  to  exclude  the  sea-  hereby  cease  to  be  the  best  and  most  ex- 
sonable  turn  and  alternation  of  this  joy.  eellent  good  ?  Is  his  nature  changed  ? 
For  even  such  sorrow  itself  is  not  required  his  everlasting  covenant  reversed  and  an- 
or  necessary  for  itself.  'Tis  remote  from  nulled  ?  which  is  ordered  in  all  things, 
the  goodness  or  benignity  of  God's  ever  sure,  and  is  to  be  all  your  salvation  and 
bles^  nature,  to  take  pleasure  in  the  sor-  all  your  desire^  whether  he  make  your 
rows  of  his  people,  as  they  are  such,  or  house  on  earth  to  grow  or  not  to  grow, — 
that  they  should  sorrow  for  sorrow's  sake ;  2  Samuel  xxiii.  5.  That  sorrow  which 
but  only  as  a  means  and  preparative  to  exceeds  the  proportion  of  its  cause,  com- 
their  following  joy.  And  nothing  can  be  pared  with  the  remaining  true  and  real 
more  Bareasonable,  than  that  the  means  causes  of  rejoicing,  is  in  that  excess  cause- 
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lees  ;  t.  «.,  that  excess  of  it  wants  a  cause,  fbat   whatFoever    interest    we  have  had 

BDch  as  can  justify  or  afford  defence  unto  it.  in  any  the  nearest  relative  on  earth,  his 

*  We  are  rrqnired,  in  reference  to  our  interest  y^ho  made  both  is  far  superior, 
rearest  relations  in  thisworld (when  we  lofe  He  made  us  and  all  things  primarily  for 
them),  to  uftp  as  if  ue  wtpt  not,  as  well  himself,  to  serve  great  and  import;)nt  ends 
as  (when  we  enjoy  them)  to  rtjoice  as  if  of  his  own  ;  so  that  our  satisfaction  in  any 
ve  rfjoietd  vot^  because  our  time  here  is  creature  is  but  secondary  and  collateral  to 
short,  and  the  faihion  of  this  uorld  posS'  the  principal  design  of  its  creation. 

eth  auoy. —  I.  Cor.  vii.  29,30,  31.  We  *  Which  consideration  would  prevent  a 
are  finite  beings,  and  so  are  they.  Our  practical  error  ai:d  mistake  that  is  too 
passions  in  reference  to  them  must  not  be  usual  with  pious  persons  afSicted  with  the 
infinite,  and  without  limit,  or  be  limited  loss  of  any  near  relation,  that  they  think 
only  by  the  limited  capacity  of  our  nature,  the  chief  intention  of  such  a  providence  is 
so  as  to  work  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that,  their  punithment.  And  hereupon  they  are 
as  the  fire  burns  and  the  winds  blow  as  apt  to  justify  the  utmost  excesses  of  their 
much  as  they  can:  but  they  are  to  be  sorrow,  upon  such  an  occasion,  account- 
limited  by  the  power,  design,  and  endea-  ing  they  can  never  be  sensible  enough  of 
vour  of  our  reason  and  grace  (not  only  by  the  Divine  displeasure  appearing  in  it;  and 
the  mere  impotency  of  our  nature),  in  re-  make  it  their  hi  hole  business  (or  employ 
ference  to  all  created  objects.  Whereas,  their  time  and  thoughts  beyond  aduepro- 
in  reference  to  the  infinite  uncreated  good,  portion)  to  find  out  and  fasten  upon  some 
towards  which  there  is  no  danger  or  pcssi-  particular  sin  of  theirs,  nihich  they  may 
bility  of  exceeding  in  our  affection,  IMC  are  judge  God  was  cffended  with  them  for, 
never  to  design  to  ourselves  any  limits  at  and  designed  now  to  punish  upon  them.  It 
all,  for  that  would  suppose  we  had  loved  is  indeed  the  part  of  filial  ingenuity  deeply  to 
God  enough,  or  as  much  as  he  deserved,  apprehend  the  displeasure  of  our  Father, 
which  were  not  only  to  limit  ourselves,  but  and  an  argument  of  great  sincerity,  to  be 
him  too;  and  were  a  counteiactive  denial  of  very  irquisitive  after  any  sin  for  which  we 
his  infinite,  immense  goodness,  and,  conse-  may  suppose  him  displeased  with  us,  and 
quently,  of  his  very  Godhead.  Of  so  great  apt  to  charge  ourselves  severely  with  it, 
concernment  it  is  to  us  that,  in  the  liberty  though  perhaps,  upon  utmost  inquiry,  there 
we  give  cur  affections,  we  observe  the  just  is  nothing  particularly  to  be  reflected  en 
difference  which  ought  to  be  in  their  exer-  other  than  conmon  infirmity,  ircident  to 
cise  towards  God  and  towards  creatures.  the  best  (and  it  is  well  when  at  length 
'  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  great  we  can  make  that  judgment,  because  there 
God  is  pleased  so  to  condescend,  as  himself  really  is  no  more,  not  for  that  we  did  not 
to  bear  the  name  and  sustain  the  capacity  enquire),  and  perhaps  also  God  intended 
of  our  nearest  earthly  relations ;  which  im-  no  more  in  such  a  dispensation  (as  to  what 
plies  that  what  they  were  to  us,  in  this  or  concerned  us  in  it),  than  only  in  the  gene- 
that  kind,  he  will  be  in  a  transcendent  or  ral,  to  take  off  our  minds  and  hearts  more 
far  more  noble  kind.  I  doubt  not  but  your  from  this  world,  and  draw  them  more  en- 
Ladyship  hath  good  right  to  apply  to  your-  tirely  to  himself.  For,  if  we  were  never 
self  those  words  of  the  prophet  (Isaiah  liv.  so  innocent,  must  therefore  such  a  rela- 
5):  ThyMakeristky hviband,&c.  Where-  tive  of  ours  have  been  immortal?  But 
rpon,  as  he  infinitely  transcends  all  that  the  error  in  practice  as  to  this  case  lies 
is  delectable  in  the  most  excellent  earthly  here ;  not  that  our  thoughts  are  much  ex- 
relation,  it  ought  to  be  endeavoured  that  ercised  this  way,  but  too  much.  We 
the  affection  placed  on  him  should  propor-  ought  to  consider,  in  every  case,  princi- 
tionably  excel.  I  cannot  think  any  per-  pally  that  which  is  principal.  God  did  not 
son  in  the  world  would  be  a  more  severe  create  this  or  that  excellent  person,  and 
or  impartial  judge  of  a  criminal  affection  place  him  for  awhile  in  the  world,  princi- 
than  your  Ladyship,  or  that  it  would  look  pally  to  please  us;  nor  therefore  doth  he 
worse  unto  any  eye,  if  any  one  should  so  take  him  away,  principally  to  please  or 
deeply  take  to  heart  the  death  of  an  unre-  punish  us ;  but  for  much  nobler  and 
lated  person,  as  never  to  take  pleasure  greater  ends,  >^hich  he  hath  proposed  to 
more  in  the  life,  presence,  and  cunversa-  himself  concerning  him.  Nor  are  we  to 
tion  of  one  most  nearly  related.  And  you  reckon  ourselves  so  little  interested  in  the 
do  well  know  that  rsuch  an  heighth  (or  that  great  and  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  nihom  we 
supremacy)  of  affection,  as  is  due  to  the  havetaken  to  be  our  God,  and  to  whom  we 
ever  blessed  God,  cannot  without  great  in-  have  absolutely  resigned  and  devoted  our- 
jury  be  placed  any \n  here  else.  As  we  are  selves,  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  consider  and 
to  have  none  other  God  before  Him^  so  satisfy  ourselves  in  his  pleasure,  purposes. 
Him  alone  we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  and  ends,  more  than  our  own  apart  from 
and  soul,  and  might,  and  mind.  his.     Such  as  he  hath  pardoned,  accepted, 

*  And  it  ought  farther  to  be  remembered,  and  prepared  for  himself,  are  to  serve  and 
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glorify  him  ia  an  higher  and  more  excel-  splendour  of  the  most  f^lorious  prince*B 
lent  capacity  than  they  ever  could  in  this  court.  But  if  that  faith  which  is  the  sub- 
wretched  world  of  ours,  and  wherein  they  stance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
haye  themselves  the  highest  satisfaction,  of  things  not  seen,  be  much  accustomed 
When  the  blessed  God  is  pleased  in  hav-  to  its  proper  work  and  buHiuess,  the  daily 
ing  attained  and  accomplished  the  end  and  deliglitful  visiting  and  viewing  the  glorious 
intendments  of  his  own  boundless  love  invisible  regions ;  if  it  be  often  conversant 
(too  great  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conferr-  in  those  vast  and  spacious  tracts  of  pure 
ing  of  only  temporary  favours  in  thisimper-  and  brightest  light,  and  aniongnt  the  holy 
feet  state),  and  they  are  pleased  in  par-  inhabitants  that  replenish  them ;  if  it  fre- 
taktng  the  full  effects  of  that  love,  who  are  quently  employ  itself  in  contemplating  their 
we,  that  we  should  be  displeased,  or  that  comely  order,  perfect  harmony,  sublime 
we  should  oppose  our  satisfaction  to  that  wisdom,  unspotted  purity,  most  fervent 
of  the  glorious  God,  and  hb  glorified  crea-  mutual  love,  delicious  conversation  with 
ture?  one  another,  and  perpetual  pleasant  con- 

'  Therefore,  madam,  whereas  you  cannot  tent  in  their  adoration  and  observance  of 

avoid  to  think  much  on  this  subject,  and  to  their  Eternal  King !  who  is-there  to  whom  it 

have  the  removal  of  that  incomparable  per-  would  not  be  a  solace  to  think,  I  have  such 

son  for  a  great  theme  of  your  thoughts,  I  and  such  friends  and  relatives  (some  per- 

do  only  propose,  most  humbly,  to  your  haps  as  dear  as  my  own  life),  perfectly 

honour,  that  you  would  not  confine  them  to  well   pleased  and   happy  among    them ! 

the  sadder  and  darker  part  of  that  theme.  How  can  your  love,  madam  (so  generous 

It  hath  also  a  bright  side ;  and  it  equally  a  luve  towards  so  deserving  an  object !) — 

belongs  to  it,  to  consider  whither  he  is  gone,  how  can  it  but  more  fervently  sparkle  in 

and  to  whom,  or  whence,  and  from  whom,  joy,  for  his  sake,  than  dissolve  in  tears  for 

Let,  I  beseech  you,  your  mind  be  more  your  own  ? 

exercised  in  contemplating  the  glories  of        *  Nor  should  such  thoughts  excite  over- 

that  state,  your  blessed  consort  is  trans-  hasty  impatient  desires  of  following  pre- 

lated    unto,    which  will   mingle  pleasure  sently  into  heaven,  but  to  the  endeavours 

and  sweetness  with  the  bitterness  of  your  of  serving  God  more  cheerfully  on  earth 

afflicting  loss,  by  giving  you  a  daily  inteU  for  our  appointed  time,  which  I  earnestly 

lectual  participation  (through  the  exercise  desire  your  Ladyship  would  apply  yourself 

of  faith  and  hope)  in  his  enjoyments.     He  to,  as  you  would  not  displease  Gud,  who  is 

cannot  descend  to  share  with  you  in  your  your  only  hope;  nor  be  cruel  to  yourself, 

sorrows.     You  may  thus  every  day  ascend  nor  dishonour  the  religion  of  Christians, 

and  partake  with  him  in  his  joys.     He  is  as  if  they  had  no  other  consolation  than 

a  pleasant  subject  to  consider.    A  prepared  this  earth  can  give,  and  earthly  power  take 

spirit  made  meet  for  an  inheritance  with  from  them.     Your  Ladyship  (if  any  one) 

them  that  are  sanctified,  and  with  the  saints  would  be  loth  to  do  anything  unworthy 

in  light,  now  entered  into  a  state  so  con-  your  family  and  parentage.     Your  highest 

natural,  and  wherein  it  finds  everything  alliknce  is  to  that  Father  and  family  above, 

most  agreeable   to  itself.      How   highly  whose  dignity  and  honour  are,  I  doubt  not, 

grateful   is   it  to  be  united  with  the  true  of  highest  account  with  you. 
centre,  and  come  home  to  the  Father  of         *  I  multiply  words,  being  loth  to  lose  my 

spirits !     To  consider  how  pleasant  a  wel-  design,  and  shall  only  add  that  considera- 

come,  how  joyful   an   entertainment,  he  tion   which  cannot  but  be  valuable  with 

hath  met  with  above  !     How  delighted  an  you,  upon  his  first  proposal,  who  had  all 

associate  he  is  with  the  general  assembly,  the  advantages  imaginable  to  give  it  its 

the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  full  weight:  I  mean  that  of  those    dear 

thespiritsof  just  men  made  perfect  1    How  pledges  left  behind.     My  own  heart  even 

joyful  an  homage  he  continually  pays  to  bleeds  to  think  of  the  case  of  those  sweet 

the  throne  of  the  Celestial  King  !  babes,  should  they   be  bereaved  of  their 

*  Will  your  Ladyship  think  that  an  hard  other  parent  too  ;  and  even  your  continued 
saying  of  our  departing  Lord  to  his  sorrow-  visible  dejection  would  be  their  unspeak- 
ful  disciples— iir  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  re-  able  disadvantage.  You  will  always  na- 
joice^  that  I  saidf  I  go  to  the  Father:  for  turally  create  in  them  a  reverence  of  you  ; 
my  Father  it  greater  than  I?  As  if  he  bad  and  I  cannot  but  apprehend  how  the  con- 
said,  he  sits  enthroned  in  higher  glory  stant  mien,  aspect,  and  deportment  of  such 
than  you  can  frame  any  conception  of,  a  parent,  will  insensibly  iiifluence  the  de- 
by  beholding  me  in  so  mean  a  condition  portment  of  dutiful  children  ;  and  if  that 
on  earth.  We  are  as  remote,  and  as  be  sad  and  despondent,  depress)  their 
much  short  in  our  thoughts  as  to  the  con-  spirits,  blunt  and  take  off  the  edge  and 
ceiving  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  King,  as  quickness,  upon  which  their  future  use- 
a  peasant,  who  never  saw  anything  better  fulness  and  comfort  will  much  depend. 
than  hia  own  cottage,  from  conceiving  the  Were  it  possible  their  (now  glorious)  fa- 
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ther  should  visit  and  inspect  you,  would  which  I  thought  the  case  might  require, 
you  not  be  troubled  to  behold  a  frown  to  gire  any  other  account  of  myself,  than 
CD  that  bright,  serene  face  ?  You  are  that  I  am  one  deeply  sensible  of  your  and 
to  please  a  more  penetrating  Eye,  which  your  noble  relatives'  great  affliction,  and 
you  will  best  do  by  putting  on  a  temper  who  scarce  ever  bow  the  knee  before  the 
and  deportment  suitable  to  your  weighty  Mercy-seat  without  remembering  it ;  and 
charge  and  duty,  and  to  the  great  purposes  who  shall  ever  be,  madam,  your  Lady- 
for  which  God  continues  you  in  the  world,  ship's  most  sincere  honourer  and  most 
by  giving  over  unnecessary  solitude  and  humble  devoted  servant.' 
retirement,  which,  though  it  pleases,  doth  Calamy  adds—*  Though  Mr  Howe  did 
really  prejudice  you,  and  is  more  than  you  ^^^  j^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^5^  j^j^  consolatory 
can  bear  ;  nor  can  any  rules  of  decency  .^^  ^^^  ^  ,  ^^^  ^^^^  particu- 
require  more.  Nothing  that  is  necessary  ,^^^^.^^  ^^  .  ^^^^  discovered  who  was  the 
and  truly  Christian  ought  to  be  reckoned  ^^^j^^^  ,j,j^^  j^^  ^^^^  j^j^  ^  j^^^^  ^^ 
unbecoming.  David  s  example  (2  Samuel  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^j^  ^^^^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
XXX,  20)  IS  of  too  great  authority  to  be  ^  ^^  ^^^^j^  concealed.  She  pro- 
counted  a  pattern  of  ^decency.  The  God  ^^^^  ^^  endeavour  to  follow  the  advice 
of  heaven  lift  up  the  light  of  his  counte-  j^^  ^^^    .^^^  j^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^ 

nance  upon  you,  and  thereby  put  gladness  afterwards,  some  of  which  letters  I  have 

into  your  heart,  and  give  you  to  apprehend  ^^^  ^^^  ;^^^^    ^^^  ^^       ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^ 

him  saying  to  you.  Arise,  and  walk  m  the  ^^^^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^{    ^^  ^j^  ^^ 

light  ol  the  Lord.  .^      4        •  well  bestowed.' 

That  I  have  used  so  much  freedom  in 
this  paper,  I  make  no  apology  for;  but  do         John  Howe,  born  1630;   died,  1705. — 

therefore  hide  myself  in    the  dark,    not  Rachael  Wriothesley,  Lady  Russell,  bom 

judging  it  consistent  with  that  plainness  about  1636;  died,  1723. 
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Some  one  once  told  me,  or  I  read  it  in  sively  too,  by  little  black  rabbits,  who 

some  book,  that  'Skerry'  meant  a  rock,  keep  up,  as  all  genteel  people  do,  a  per- 

I  do  not  care  what  it  means  to  other  feet  circle  of  exclusiveness,  but  are  veiy 

people,  and  I  hate  those  literary  grave-  polite,  according  to  royal  etiquette;  for — 

diggers  who  are  always  excavating  into  following  the  example  of  the  great  man, 

the  musty  old  tombs  of  causes,  and  with  Br  W.,  when  the  Queen  condescended  to 

the  earth  they  bring  out  covering  up  and  visit  Cambridge,  and  who  then  became  a 

destroying  the  beautiful  effects  and  de-  guest  in  his  own  house — the  little  rabbits 

lightful  illusions  of  nature.     It  is  like  skurry  away  into  their  burrows,  and  leave 

sitting,  at  a  conjurer's  entertainment,  be-  their  pretty  islands  free  for  visiters  to 

side  some  dreadful  person  who  will  ex-  make  themselves  as  much  at  home  on  as 

plain  the  manner  of  doing  every  trick  to  they  choose. 

you,  just  soon  enough  to  prevent  all  the        I  daresay  any  of  those  literary  ghouls 

people  within  a  space  of  several  yards  before  mentioned  would  tell  you  *  that  the 

round  him  from  feeling  the  slightest  sur-  Skerries  are  two  small  islands,  the  largest 

prise  at  anything.    I  hope  such  people  of  them  about  a  mile  in  extent,-  and  that 

will  never  go  to  my  beautiful  Skerries,  they  can  be  easily  reached  from  the  main- 

My  Skerries  are  two  beautiful,  bright,  land  by  means  of  a  boat.'     This  is  un- 

emerald  islands.     They  are  set  in  the  questionably  true;  but  then  five  people 

pure,  clear,  free  Atlantic,  with  waving  out  of  every  hundred  would  not  appre- 

forests  of  gigantic  sea- weed  growing  in  ciate  my  beautiful  bright  Skerries;  and 

wild  luxuriance  beneath  the  clear  waves  unless  people  have  sufficient  love  of  nature 

surrounding  them,  and  on  the  surface  of  to  appreciate  them  properly,  they  had 

those  waves — arising,  falling,  swaying  with  better  never  go  at  all. 
every  movement  of  them — lie  great  coils        I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  decide 

of  that  exquisitely  beautiful  sea-weed,  so  in   my  own  mind   under   what  aspect 

correctly  named  the  *  Mermaid's  Hair.'  the  Skerries  appear  to  most  advantage. 

The  Skerries   are  not  wholly  unin-  Whether  it  be  in  the  hot  glare  of  an 

habited,  for  they  are  peopled,  and  extcn-  August  sun,  when  the  mamland,  and 
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common  employments,  and  common  com-  leave  his  lonely  isle,  and  plunge  down, 
panions,  and  common  ideas,  all  seem  in-  down,  a  thousand  fathom  deep, 
supportable,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  Or  do  my  Skerries  look  better  on  a 
do  but  to  abandon  all,  and  try  if  a  breeze  fresh,  free  autumn  day,  when  the  waves 
can  be  found  at  the  edge  of  the  steep  sea-  are  sounding  on  the  beach  of  golden  sand, 
diff  of  the  Skerries ;  when  it  is  too  hot  andthesea  birds  are  eddying  imd  whirling 
to  expect  any  one  save  a  salamander  to  round  overhead,  and  the  wind  (ills  the 
attempt  to  row  a  boat,  and  the  white  sails,  so  that  to  skim  across  is  but  the 
sails  flap  idly  for  want  of  a  zephyr  even,  work  of  a  few  niinutes  ]  Or  do  they  look 
and  it  is  too  hot  to  think;  and  when  better  ou  a  soft  spring  morning,  when 
careful  steering  has  made  tide  and  cur-  the  lark  is  singing  high  overhead,  and 
rent  supply  the  place  of  wind  and  oars,  the  grass  is  beginning  to  look  green  again, 
and  we  are  at  last  near  the  Skerries,  and  from  the  cessation  of  the  winter's  spray, 
pass  slowly  through  the  tangled  oar-weed  and  the  whole  surface  of  rock  and  grass  is 
and  the  waving  coils  of  the  mermaid's  coloured  and  covered  with  primroses,  sea- 
hair.  One  need  not  envy  the  travellers  pinks,  pearlwort,  stonecrop  of  all  kinds, 
in  foreign  climes,  but  rather  envy  Mrs  and  i)crfcct  prairies  of  the  beautiful  (?^atu? 
Radcliffe,  who  was  able  to  put  her  ideas  tnaritima, 

into  words,  and  so  save  one  the  trouble  But  it  is  not  always  summer  weather, 

of  thinking  on  such  a  hot  day.     To  be  even  in  July,  at  the  Skerries,  as  the  crew 

sure,  in  these  practical  days  of  agricul-  of  the   ill-fated   ship   the    George    A. 

tural  dukes,  earls  who  are  shipbuilders,  Hopley,    from  Liverpool  to  Cliarleston, 

marchionesses   who   traverse  their  own  can  testify.      They,  brave  souls,  might 

collieries,  &c.,  the  *  Mysteries  of  Udolpho '  have  said  with  Qonzalo,  in  the  '  Tempest,' 

must  seem  a  very  silly  book;  but  on  '  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs 

such  a  hot  day,  when  one  is  incapable  of  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground,  long 

either  working  one's-self  or  of  considering  heath,  brown  furze,  anything  !     The  wills 

it  a  virtue  in  any  one  else  to  do  so  either,  above  be  done  !  but  I  would  fain  die  a 

it  may  be  forgiven  if  we  think  that  no-  dry  death.'    They  could  tell  of  a  weary 

thing  can  be  more  entertaining  than—  day  and  a  long,  long  night,  beating,  bcat- 

'  Down,  down,  a  thousand  fathom  deep,  ^f;,  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  the 

Amoiig  the  soundmg  seas,  I  go,  "^^'e  vessel  oflf  those  u-on  cliffs,  of  the 

Play  ronnd  the  foot  of  ev'ry  steep  tempest  blowing  them  right  to  land,  of 

Whose  cliffs  above  the  ocean  grow.  the  fearful,  foaming,  raging,  boiling  sea. 

In  coral  bowers  I  love  to  lie,  of  the  waves  dashing  up  the  cliffs  of  the 

And  hear  the  surge's  roll  above.  Skerries,  and  ^ling  like  thunder  down 

And  through  the  waters  view  on  high  the  other  side,  and  of  how  at  last  they 

The  proud  ships  sail  and  gay  clouds  move,  j^n  their  ship  on  Agherton  Strand,  all 

And  oft  at  midnight's  stillest  hour,  lives  safe,  but  their  beautiful  vessel  a  dis- 

When  summer  seas  the  vessel  lave,  ^j^j^  broken-backed  hulk. 

1  love  to  prove  my  cnarmiul  power,  13  *.       i.u    oi                         j.  a    li 

While  fioatmg  on  the  ocean  wave,'  &c.  ,  ^^"t,  as  the  Skcrnes  were  not  to  blame 

_.                 ,,      ,.  1      ^,            .   ..    .  1  lor  the  wreck  of  the  unfortunate  George 

Then  one  really  relishes  the  exquisite  idea  j^    jj    ,       ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^U  ^„  tl% 

in  the  J  Tempest,'  when  Anel  found  sea-  subject,  nor  need  we  dwell  on  the  fright- 
music  for  sea-words:—  f^l  inundation  of  blankets  on  the  north 
'  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies;  of  Ireland,  after  the  sale  of  the  damaged 
Of  his  bones  is  coral  made;  cargo.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  an  un- 

"^^h^^^g^^lL^atTter^  r^-^-^  -n/*  r^"''  r™  ''''\ 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  ^^^^^  w^re  more  blankets  in  that  vessel 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.  than  would  carpet  the  greater  pait  of  the 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell:  frigid  zone,  and  it  leaves  a  wide  field  of 

Hark!  now  I  hear  them-ding-dong,  beU.'  conjecture  open  as  to  the  wide  difference 

Who  would  not  envy  the  old  gentleman  there  must  be  between  the  reputed  cli- 

lying  *  fathom  five,'  cool  and  damp,  in  the  mate  of  Charleston  and  its  actual  one — 

sea- weed  bowers,  and  suffering   *a  sea  judging  by  the  blankets. 

change  V    Any  change  such  a  day  would  A  naturalist  might  live  a  long  life  on 

be  an  improvement;  but  a  sea  change!  the  Skerries,  and  find  subject  forinterebt 

The  very  idea  of  being  turned  into  bright  always.     One  of  the  most  charming  books 

red  coral  and  white  pearls,  and  have  sea  of  modern  days  is  Alphonse  Karr's  '  Tour 

nymphs  hourly  singing  one's  knell,  would  Round  my  Garden.'    A  tour  round  the 

be  enough  to  make  St  Senames  himself  Skerries  would  be  far  more  ixv.tiQv^%tA\\^ 
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to  show  *all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle-—  approach.      Nearer   is   the    strand    of 

the  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place  Magilligan,  briglit  and  beautiful  in  the 

and  fertile;'  the  curious  *gun/  or  place  sunlight;  and  above  tliat  the  cliffs  of 

where  water  is  forced  through  the  rock,  Downhill,  with  the  ruins    of  Downhill 

a  deep  chasm,  pink  -  coated  with  lichen;  itself  (destroyed  by  fire),  and  the  cele- 

the  little  fresh  water  well  in  the  solid  brated  Mussendcn  Temple,  brought  from 

rock,  which  can  be  felt  but  not  seen;  Italy,    distinctly   ;^isible.      Nearer,  the 

the  great  chasm  or  cleft  right  through  the  mouth  of  tliat  slow  and  solemn  river, 

middle  of  the  larger  Skerry,  where  the  dear  to  the  hearts  of  linen-bleachers  from 

Asplenum  marinum  grows  to  such  a  size  Banbridge  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Bann, 

that  a  tuft  of  it  would  be  too  much  for  once  celebrated  for  a  salmon  leap,  but 

even  the  greediest  fern  collector;  and  now  more  navigable  than  romantic;  nearer, 

the  little  pond  where  grow  reeds  and  the  spire  of  Portstewart  Church,  Ramore 

other  plants,  of  no  decided  partiality  for  Head,  and  the  Promontory  of  Portrush; 

either  salt  water  or  fresh;  and  though  then    comes   the  long,    bright,    golden 

last,  not  least,  the  blue  pool,  twenty  feet  strand,  reaching  from  Portrush  to  the 

deep  at  least,  clear  as  crystal — a  pin  might  white    rocks  —  those    beautiful    white 

be  seen  resting  on  the  blue  lichen  at  the  rocks,  with  their  green  tops,  white  cliffs 

bottom,  grey  lichens    overhanging   the  rather,  full  of  caves,  and  those  caves  full 

edge,  and  little  fish  swimming  gaily  round  of  ferns: — the  cave  named  the  *Par- 

this  paradise  for  fishes.    Unquestionably  liament  House,'  where  wild  pigeons  flit 

the  blue  pool  must  be  the  banqueting-  in  and  out  all  day  long;  the  *  Ace  of 

ball  of  the  Sea-kings.  Spades  Cave,'  explaining  its  own  name; 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  beauty  of  and  the  *  Jackson  Cave,'  where  a  musician 

the  rock  pools,  or  rather  living  gardens  ?  was  surprised  by  the  rising  tide,  and 

Shall  I  truthfully  portray  their  beauties,  it  pursuing,  he  retreating,  and  playing 

and  cause  Messrs  Eingsley,  Gosse,  &c.,  as  he  went,  he  became  lost  for  ever  to 

to  plunge  wildly  into  their  own  vivariums,  sight,  but  not  to  hearing — for  still,  they 

and  thus  end  their  days  for  pure  envy  of  say,  can  be  heard  Jackson's  unearthly 

the  beautiful  tanks,  formed  by' nature's  music,  sounding  faintly,  miles  and  miles 

hand,  on  the  edges  of  the  Skerries  ?    The  inland.     His  spirit,   no   doubt,  is  the 

gardens  of  Sea  Anemones — scarlet,  lilac,  weird  musician,  for  it  is  many  years  since 

olive,  greenish  grey,  almost  white,  scarlet  poor  Jackson's  adventure  gave  name  to 

enamelled  with  blue  gems,  olive  with  this  pretty  cave. 

blue,  fat-petalled  anemones,  thin-petalled  The  north  of  Ireland  is  poor  in  ruins; 
anemones,  few-petalled  anemones,  poly-  but,  though  few,  they  are  in  general  good 
petalled  anemones,  poly- poly- petalled —  of  their  kind,  and  Dunluce  is  certainly  a 
if  there  is  such  a  word — anemones,  like  fit  object  to  stand  so  near  my  beauti- 
bunches  of  scarlet-sewing  silk,  and  little  ful  Skerries — Dunluce,  which  is  carpeted 
orange  anemones,  beautiful  little  things  with  the  most  lavish  profusion  of  sham- 
sticking  so  close  to  the  rock,  and  so  fiat,  rocks,  the  beloved  of  St  Patrick,  and  the 
that  they  try  to  persuade  one  that  they  dwelling-place  of  the  most  exquisite  wild 
are  pin-head-sized  lichens,  or  very  young  blue  geraniums  that  ever  was  seen.  From 
and  inexperienced  sponges,  but  which,  the  Skerries  can  be  seen,  behind,  or 
when  fairly  conquered  and  put  into  water,  rather  a  little  to  one  side  of  Dunluce 
expand  into  little  flowers,  as  beautiful  in  Castle,  the  little  white  cottage  which  was 
their  own  way,  although  so  very  small,  once  completely  furnished  with  maho- 
as  the  largest  and  best  of  them  all.  Sea-  gany  furniture  made  from  the  wreck  of 
urchins  and  great  tide  shells  live  happily  the  proud  Spanish  Armada,  which  was 
in  this  select  neighbourhood,  unless  when  dispersed  when  *  He  blew  with  bis  winds, 
discovered  and  brought  to  an  untimely  and  they  were  scattered.' 
end  for  the  purposes  of  bait;  but  we  At  the  left  of  old  Dunluce  (still  look- 
must  eat,  and  so  do  they.  ing  from  the  Skerries),  is  Dunderave  and 

The  view  from  the  Skerries  is  indeed  the  valley  of  the  Bush  river.    Bushmills 

beautiful,  and  of  immense  extent.  Stretch-  is  not  to  be  passed  by  without  notice,  as 

ing    away  on  the  right  is  Innishowen  it  is  one  of  the  stations  for  rearing  arti- 

Head  and  the   mountains  of  Donegal;  ficial  salmon;  and  another  product    of 

at  the  foot  of  them  is  the  Foyle,  of  his-  Bushmills  many  an  unwary  traveller  has 

toric  interest,  as  the  place  where  the  proved  the  strength  of^  to  his  complete 

ships  of  relief  for  besieged  Derry  broke  conviction,  but  not  perhaps  much  to  his 

through  the  boom  placed  to  prevent  their  comfort.    The  great,  grand,  and  aaistx)- 
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cratic  headland  of  the  Causeway  is  about  a  limp,  flabby,  scaly,  finny  member  of  the 

the  most  remarkable  object  in  this  most  great  family  of  fislics,  which   has  been 

varied  and  beautiful  panorama ;  for  from  condemned  to  be  enibahued  in  ice  and 

few  places  anywhere  could  such  an  extent  straw,  and  conveyed  in  a  sort  of  parish 

of  country  be  distinctly  seen  (even  small  coffin,  or  deal  salmon-box,  in  a  hot,  smoky, 

objects),  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Skerries,  fussy,  *  tea-kettle,'  as  Charlotte  Elizabeth 

from  Glengad  Head,  in  Donegal,  to  the  would  persist  in  caUing  steamers,  and 

island,  or  rather  the  little  kingdom  of  then  hurried  into  a  train,  and  rattled 

Rathlin,  off  the  coast  of  Antrim.  through  tunnels,  and  over  viaducts,  and 

The  great  sea  eagle  does  not  think  he  across  rivers,  and  shaken  at '  sidings'  and 
descends  from  his  royal  dignity  when  he  *  shunted'  at  junctions,  till  the  unhappy 
leaves  his  rocky  home  at  Horn  Head,  fish  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  Lon- 
in  the  County  Donegal,  to  visit  his  trem-  don  fishmonger,  to  be  exposed  on  a  marble 
bling  subjects  on  the  Skerries.  The  poor,  slab,  and  to  be  poked,  and  punched,  and 
little,  black  rabbits  may  well  diead  his  pulled,  and  examined  by  knowing  house- 
royal  progress;  but  he  is  a  glorious  bird,  wives,  and  perhaps  to  be  refreshed  by 
and  must  be  seen  in  his  freedom  to  be  little  jets  of  Thames  water  playing  over 
comprehended.  If  Purcell  wrote  sea-music  him  from  little  leaden  pipes.  Oh!  my 
to  sea-words,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  poor  ill-used  fish,  what  taste  could  you 
immortal  Haydn,  who  wrote,  *  On  mighty  nave  after  all  those  vicissitudes  ?  Per- 
pens  the  eagle  wings  his  lofty  flight?'  haps  you  are  even  eaten  with  ketchup? 
Who  has  seen  an  eagle  rising  that  does  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were.  That 
not  feel  himself  again  in  the  wild  fast-  may  be  JUh^  but  gcdmon  is  only  to  be 
nesses  of  the  eagle's  home,  when  that  seen  and  tasted  on  the  northern  coast  of 
mighty  song  of  the  *  Creation  strikes  his  Ireland. 

ear  ?  People,  lights,  musicians,  all  fade  Do  not  *  catch  your  fish'  before  you 
away,  and  it  is  the  strong  illusion  of  the  want  it,  for  a  hare  and  a  salmon  require 
free  air,  and  the  heather,  and  the  bright  very  different  treatment;  but  the  very 
sun,  and,  above  all,  the  solitude,  which  last  thing  before  leaving  the  mainland, 
remains  on  the  entranced  imagination,  get  a  salmon  fresh  from  the  nets,  and  lay 
The  great  eagle  but  seldom  condescends  it  gently  in  the  bottom  of  your  boat,  with 
to  visit  his  black  subjects;  but  the  hawk  some  lumps  of  ice  round  it,  and  some 
is  not  so  particular,  it  would  seem,  and  is  straw  over  it.  When  you  land,  liglit  a 
generally  to  be  seen  hovering  about,  and  turf  fire;  fill  a  large  pot  with  sea  water, 
dealing  death  and  destruction  indisoimi-  and  set  it  on  to  boil,  and  then,  with  a 
nately.  Sea-gulls,  puffins,  divers,  sand-  sharp  knife,  cut  your  salmon  into  cir- 
pipers,  &c,  are  here  in  thousands,  cover-  cular  pieces,  and  when  the  pot  is  at  full 
ing  the  rocks  almost  to  whiteness  at  boil,  drop  in  your  largest  slice;  but  bold ! 
times,  or  reposing  calmly  in  myriads  on  All  the  pieces  must  not  be  crammed  in 
the  waves,  when  herring  or  any  other  at  once;  patience — have  patience.  When 
£17  is  near  the  coast ;  but  of  all  move-  the  pot  again  boils  up,  drop  in  your  next- 
mentsofsea-fowl,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  sized  piece,  and  again  wait  for  the  boil- 
is  the  dive  of  the  gannet,  or  solan  goose,  ing.  If  you  do  this  judiciously,  and  the 
down  straight  under  the  water,  leaving  smallest,  or  tail  piece,  is  put  in  last,  all 
behind  a  great  jet  of  water  and  foam.  the  slices  will  be  equally  well  boiled,  and 

Porpoises  often  gambol,  in  their  un-  will  all  be  ready  at  the  same  time.  Of 
wieldy  fashion,  round  and  about  the  course,  you  will  have  a  pot  of  new  po- 
Skerries,  and  an  erratic  young  whale,  who  tatoes  ready  at  the  same  time;  and  when 
has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  way  he  you  help  round  the  salmon,  give  to  each 
should  go,  has  wandered  there  before  now,  person  a  pat  of  fresh  butter,  a  hot  potato, 
and,  finding  out  his  mistake,  has  skurried  and  a  little  vinegar, 
back  to  his  mother  and  his  chilly  ancestral  If,  after  a  morning's  fishing  or  shoot- 
balls  amid  the  icebergs.  ing,  naturalising  or  botanising,  and  a  dip 

Mr  Qosse,  in  his  *  Naturalist's  Rambles  in  the  blue  pool,  you  do  not  find  the  sal- 
in  Devonshire,*  did  not  disdain  to  give  mon  and  potatoes  the  very  acme  and 
a  chapter  on  *  Gastronomy,*  therefore  perfection  of  delicious  cookery,  I  have 
why  should  I  hide  a  great  ichthyological  only  to  say  I  hope  and  trust  you  may 
fact  ?  My  great  fact  is,  that  there  is  but  never  find  yourself  again  within  a  bun- 
one  place  to  eat  salmon  at,  and  but  one,  dred  miles  of  my  beautiful,  bright,  green 
only  one,  way  to  cook  it.    SaUuon  is  not  Sherries. 

YoL.  XXIY.  m 
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0ot^ins  (0  more  etJiUent  from  e;cperience,  t^an  tl^at  t^t 
not  u0nB:  or  emplopiiiB:  anp  faculty  or  potoer,  titljzv  of  boip 
or  Coul,  noes  fnCenabl?  toeafien  anli  fmpair  tl^at  faculty j  ass 
a  CtoorH  bp  long:  Ipmff  ftill  toill  contract  a  ruft,  tol^iti  fll^aU 
not  onlp  Heface  it0  briffitneCg,  but  bp  Heffreeg  alfo  tonCttme 
it0  tjerp  Cubftance.  3Doino:  notl&mg:  naturally  enli0  in  being: 
notl&fng:.  Co  Jilie  one'0  talent  in  tje  ffrouni  10  to  bur?  itj 
ann  tfte  burial  of  a  tiding;  either  finli0  it  HeaXi,  or  toill  quicltlp 
make  it  Co* 

l^oto  come0  it  to  par0,  tjat  t|iere  i0  often  Ceen  Cuc^  a  Daft 
Hifference  bettoeen  tje  former  and  t^z  latter  part  of  fome 
men'0  litje0?  tbat  tbofe  tobo  ftrft  fteppen  fortb  into  tbe  tDorlft 
tDitb  "^ig:^  anQ  promiang:  abilitie0,  big:orou0  intellectual0, 
anti  clear  moral0,  come  at  leng:tb  to  g:roto  fot0  anl)  epicttre0, 
mean  in  tbeir  liifcourfe0,  anH  Hirtp  in  tjeir  prattice0;  but 
tbat^  a0,  bp  tiegree0,  tbep  remitted  of  t^eir  in&uftrp,  loat^eti 
tjeir  bnant%  anH  gate  toap  to  tbeir  pleafure0,  tbep  let  fall 
t'^oCe  g:enerou0  principle0  \x>W%  in  tl^eir  pout'^ful  tia;0,  l^ao 
borne  tbem  upon  tbe  loing:^  anli  raifeti  tbem  to  loortb?  anO 
ffreat  tboug:5t0j  tolicj  tl&oug:l&t0  anli  principle0,  not  being; 
iiept  up  anH  cberiilE^eti^  but  Cmotbereti  in  Cenfual  t^tlis^tfiy 
(Bott  for  tjat  caufe  fuffereli  t^tm  to  flag:  anli  Cni  int9  loto 
anD  ing:loriou0  Cati0fattion0,  anD  to  enio?  t|iemCelbe0  more 
in  a  rebel  or  a  merrp  meeting:,  tban  in  being  ufeful  to  a 
cburcj  or  a  nation,  in  htins  a  public  ffooB  to  focietj  anB  a 
benefit  to  man&inti?  ^^t  part0  tbat  (0oti  g:abe  tl^em,  tlje? 
beltr  in  unrig:bteoufnef0,  flotb,  anli  fenfualitp-  anlr  tbi0 
maHe  dSoD  to  tiefert  and  abandon  tl^em  to  tbemrelbe0^  Co 
tbat  tl&ep  l^abe  b^6  a  Hotinff  ann  a  Hecrepit  reafon,  long:  be^ 
fore  ag:e  Jali  g:itert  tjem  fucb  a  boBp^ 

janD,  tierefore,  J  coulB  b^^ttilp  toifl|>  tbat  fucb  ^oun;  per^ 
fon0  asi  bear  me  note  toouin  lolig:e  t5i0  one  crbferbaiion  Beep 
in  t'^eir  minB0,  tli^at  (BoB  anB  nature  l^a^e  joineB  toifBom 
anB  Birtue  bp  fucb  a  near  cognation,  or  ratb^r  fucj  an  ini= 
feparable  connection,  ttjat  a  toife,  apruBent,  aitB  an  lo^nimr^ 
able  Q(B  ap  i0  felBom  or  neber  founB,  but  a0  tf^e  retoarB 
anB  effect  of  a  fober,  a  birtuou0,  anB  a  toell^fpent  yoat|. 

tKrObett  &0ut]^; 
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AN  EtENING  PARTY,  AND  AFTER-THOUGHTS. 

I  HATE  retnrned  from  an  evening  party.  After  observing  these  precautions  against 

The  clock  is  striking  two  at  this  moment  forgetfulness  (my  memory  is  very  treache- 

—indeed,  reader,  it  is.    My  soiled  gloves  rons),  I  became  absorbed  in  the  cares  of 

lie  npon  the  table;  I  have  not  yet  taken  an  arduous  life. 

off  my  dress  boots.  My  room  presents  the  Wednesday,  January  9,  came.    I  made 

same  hateful  confusion  in  which  I  left  it  a  careful  toilet;  persuaded  myself  that 

Half-a-dozen  hours  ago  I  reduced  it  to  I  looked  well;  and  threw  myself  into  a 

its  present  heterogeneous  condition.  I  was  cab.  My  reflections  as  I  was  carried  along 

then  unconsciously  creating  the  agents  of  were  such  as  are  only  produced  in  the 

my  present  torture.    My  coat  lies  where  circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself. 

I  left  it — ^the  coat  of  which  I  am  so  proud  They  were  not  exclusively  centred  upon 

when  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  exist-  the  prospect  that  awaited  me — they  were 

ence,  but  which  (unhappy  instance  of  only  tinged  with  a  consciousness  of  the 

human  inconstancy  1)   is    treated    with  fact.    I  felt  sorry  for  the  cabman,  with 

disrespect  in  the  prospiect  of  an  evening  his  great  muffler,  because  he  seemed  to 

party  and  at  the  s^ht  of  a  dress  coat,  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  equal  bap- 

My  waistcoat  I  do  not  know  where  it  isL  piness  with  my  own.    The  passengers  on 

My  boots  lie  prostrated  at  several  yards  the  street  shared  my  sympathy,  for  the 

from  each  other.    My ;  no,  gentle  9th  of  January  was  apparently  to  bring 

reader,  I  sfaaU  not  be  more  minute.  Only  no  extraordinary  gratification  to  them.  As 

the  disorder  of  my  room  has  scared  from  I  approached  my  destination,  my  thoughts 

my  thoughts    thd   shadowy  unrealities  began  to  concentrate.  I  allowed  my  fellow- 

which  were  possessing  them:  it  has  con-  men  to  pass  unheeded;  my  commiseration 

qnered  the  influences  of  splendour  and  for  the  cabman  was  lost  in  the  dread  that 

beauty  whidi,  on  my  way  home,  had  made  he  would  not  stop  at  the  right  door.    My 

me  tbeir  own.  Ay,  retain  your  disorder,  till  fears  were  soon  ended;  for,  with  that 

I  am  once  more  reminded  when  I  awake  precision  which  will  always  be  a  mystery 

that  I  hate  to  do  with  commonplace,  to  the  uninitiated,  he  drew  up  at  the 

and  that  the  ideal  only  lives  in  a  dream !  carriage-step  of  the  very  house. 

On  the  19th  day  of  December,  1855,  In  the  lobby,  which  presented  a  vast 

I  found  npon  my  table  a  scented  note.  I  accumulation  of  hats  and  coats,  I  found 

broke  open  the  envelope  with  trepidation,  myself  waited  upon  by  an  unsympathising 

It  was  sealed  with  white  wax;  and  I  servant.    He  assumed  the  most  impa- 

feared  lest  it  should  contain  the  marriag6  tient  attitude  while  I  divested  myself  of 

cards  of  her  for  whom  I  would »  my  coat  and  goloshes.    Before  I  had  re- 

Rea&r,  I  have  b6en  deceived  so  often  !  covered  breath,  he  requested  me  to  walk 

I  was  relieved  to  find  that  it  only  con-  up-stairs.    When  I  reached  the  lauding, 

cealed  an  inritatSon  to  the  party  from  another,  and,  if  possible,  more  insensate, 

which  I  have  just  returned.  *Tbe  pleasure  mata  asked  my  name,  which  I  had  no 

of  my  company  on  Wednesday  evening,  sboner  confided,  than  he  threw  wide  the 

the  9th  January,  at  eight  6'dock,'  was  drawing -room -door,  and,  in  a  voice  of 

requested.     Mr  and  Mrs  looked  insensibility  which  I  shudder  to  recall, 

forward  to  that  pleasure  for  three  weeks,  vociferated  my  name,  and  closed  the  door 

Of  course  I  knew  well  that  the  prospect  after  me.    Reader,  I  found  myself  in  an 

of  snch  a  gratification  was  too  great  t6  Edinburgh  drawing-room — in  the  presence 

allow  Mr  and  Mrs ever  to  mistake  of  fashion  and  beauty — the  object  of  curio- 

the  moment  which  should  realise  it.    At    sity — ^the  subject  of  remark.     Mrs 

the  same  time,  as  I  was  equally  assured  was  seated  by  the  fire;  I  made  my  way 

that  I  by  no  means  reciprocated  their  to  her  side.   To  my  surprise,  I  found  she 

%rdour,  and  as  I  feared  lest  I  should  was  no  longer  the  simple  maternal  lady 

forget  the  auspicious  moment,  I  rung  for  who  had  charmed  me  on  my  first  inter- 

my  landlady  (who  is  a  kind  of  second  view.    She  was  reserved,  stately,  grand, 

mother  to  me),  and  infbrmed  her  that  I  Her  remarks  were  formal  and  frigid;  ap- 

would  use  my  pass-key  on  Wednesday  propriate  to  the  character  of  the  occasion. 

evening,  the  9th  Jafauaxy,  and  requested  She  led  me  across  the  room,  and  intro- 

her  to  lay  a  pair  of  dress  gloves,  8^  size,  duced  me  to  a  young  lady,  whose  white 

npon  my  droasiDg^table  on  thitt  evening;  muslin  nearly  covered  the  couch  on  which 
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tbb  at.     I  v^k  mj  piaot  boade  ber.md  is  socieCT  vill  be  affsctod  bjtlie  shi^  of 

lie-gui  itosauiilT  to  tjJk.     Keada^  kt  ne  bis  oao:  or  t2ie  ligiditj  of  his  linen.  I 

coGtJstt  to  jc^aeaikiiilT  tLss  I  cum.4  le-  ibcnU  be  the  last  la  disuub  his  oonWc- 

BKau&er  vi^a  bt  otccbeuikcs   were  tkoft.    B<it  I  niiitt  be  allowed  lo  protest 

GvCff^  cnU'vaH.  cr  wben  I  feit  moie  asumt  the  efiecs  vfakh  the  circamstanoe 

ex'jiicUrlTTT&tdifed.   MToomfookiivas  of  oostoAeexeTtsoTertheqiintof  a  man. 

t<aa:£f''ii — stj  vas  tLe  Yeiias  de  Medidi  Whj  ihoald  a  niaa*s  di^ndtMNi  become 

en  iu  cuuUe  pedestal  in  the  lobby.   With  as  aitificsal  as  his  ooat  I    Why  should  his 

iu  b^aatj,  she  poGKand  its  insessifaairT.  manner  beoooie  as  slaidied  as  his  odlar  ? 

With  her  vhite  mos^in  she  had  adopted  Upon  the  {xesent  oecasion  Datnre  was 

a  maimer  entireij  distinct  from  her  own,  sabsniinate  to  ait;  and  the  snbdaed  ex- 

and  the  cwiyionsneg  'mj  analysis  is  soon  pressioB  on  the  countenances  of  those 

DUKie,  and  is  sddom  wmng/  that  I  was  in  men  (I  am  sorrrto  have  to  record  it)  pro- 

the  society  of  a  nature  spontaneous  and  Toked  my  contempt  rather  than  engaged 

hap{jj,  heightened  my  aTenion  to  those  my  ^rmpathy. 

conrentioDalities  which  destroy  what  is        The  women  were  lordy,  but  they  looked 

natural,  to  produce  what  is  artifidaL  A  like  beautiful  things  remote  from  human 

quadrille  was  instituted;  my  young  lady  sympathy.      Each  was  so  self-conscious 

in  muslin  wsls  my  partner;  a  ^M^kling  and  unoongienial,  she  seemed  the  very 

couTersaticni  was  sustained  during  the  per-  impersonation  of  fsshionable  propriety: 

formance  of  the  dance;    my   partner's  eadi  moTement  was  obedient  to  rule; 

share  being  conducted  in  monosyllables !  erery  word  was  subordinate  to  the  restric- 

At  its  close  I  led  her  to  her  seat,  st&tdy,  tions  of  eonvention.    At  twenty  I  dared 

beaut^ul,  and  insensible  as  ever.  not  have  a{^iroached  them:  it  required 

The  room  now  held  a  crowd.  Men  and  all  the  courage  that  additional  years  had 

women  wandered  hither  and  thither;  and  gifen  to  support  me  in  their  presence, 

this  confusion  was  the  first  natural  symp-  Disoonoating  as  circumstances  were,!  was 

torn  that  was  apparent    I  was  recon-  surprised  at  my  success  on  each  occasion 

died  to  the  freedom,  and  wandered  in  the  that  I  solicited  a  partner,  and  these  ooca- 

maze.    I  know  why  I  had  an  impaired  sions  were  not  few.  I  believed  that  it  was 

relish  for  the  entertainment     I  was  the  my  duty  to  dance,  so  I  danced  Tigorously. 

victim  of  a  cheat.    I  had  repaired  to  No.  I  should  be  sorry  to  mislead  my  reader 

26  with  large  hopes  of  enjoyment,  and  into  the  supposition  that  I  am  ui  odd  or 

found   myself  surrounded    by  elements  eccentric  man;  indeed,  I  am  by  no  ways 

which  rendered  me  miserable.    Each  one  singular.    I  am  a  man  of  the  world;  I 

possessed  an  air  which  seemed  to  express  daresay  almost  a  man  of  fashion;  and  yet 

a  personal  averaon  to  myself.    The  men  I  cannot  be  reconciled  to  what  is  un- 

were  either  stupid  by  nature,  or  affected  natural,  or  afiect  to  derive  satisfaction 

a  manner  which  made  them  so.     They  from  what  is  absolutely  morbid.    I  was 

were  the  most  empty  and  helpless  of  surrounded  by  beauty  and  intelligence; 

beings.    And  yet  I  am  sure  each  must  but  the  former  only  laboured  to  wear 

live  in  the  grateful  affections  of  his  tailor;  conspicuously  the  efforts  of  artifice;   the 

for  the  efforts  of  that  useful  tradesman's  faculties  of  the  latter  were  monopolised 

art  were  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  service  of  art      The  eye  never 

and  that  with  a  zeal  that  was  too  ardent  sparkled  but  at  the  bidding  of  the  will; 

not  to  be  apparent.     The  dress  coats,  every  dimple  of  the  smile  was  the  result 

especially  those  with  silk  fronts,  were  of  care.   I  threw  myself  upon  a  couch,  and 

arresting.    The  vests  were  unspeakably  looked  with  irritation  upon  the  scene, 

gorgeous.  I  grant  that  the  largest  amount  My  first  partner  was  standing  opposite  to 

of  credit  was  due  to  the  fortitude  with  me;  she  was  engaged  in  a  quadnlle.   Her 

which  the  agony  of  the  *  round  collar'  was  attention  was  arrested;  anxiety  was  on 

endured;  for,  reader,  my  neck  was  once  her  features;  she  had  lost  her  diamond 

secured  by  one  of  these,  and  I  can  attest  bracelet.    I  never  appreciated  her  beauty 

that  the  torture  it  occasioned  was  exqlii-  till  that  moment — ^her  expression  of  alarm 

site.     I  believe  the  highest  praise  ought  was  perfect,  simply  because  it  was  natural, 

to  be  ascribed  to  those  who  can  forget  Her  jewels  were  found;  her  manner  was 

personal    hardship  when  the   cause  of  resumed. 

fashion  is  involved.   I  never  quarrel  with        I  do  believe  that  Mrs was  read- 

a  man's  investments.  If  a  fellow-creature  ing  my  thoughts  at  that  moment    She 

conscientiously  believes  that  his  influence  approached  me  where  I  sat,  imd,  after  a 


An  Evening  Party,  and  After- ThoughU,                            6d 

few  remarks,  which  were  more  genial  than  I  recollect  I  was  involyed  in  a  discus- 
usual,  begged  I  would  be  introduced  to  sion  upon  the  existence  of  sexes  in  the 
a  young  lady,  who,  she  told  me  in  con-  sphere  of  the  psychological,  when  a  hush 
fidence,  was  '  very  clever,  had  written  ran  through  the  room.  There  was  per- 
beautiful  poetry,  and,  in  short,  was  quite  feet  silence  ;  a  brilliant  prelude  was  per- 
a  blue-stocking.*  I  thanked  my  hostess,  formed  upon  the  piano,  and  a  young  lady, 
and  obtained  an  introduction.  I  took  my  in  an  attenuated  voice,  sang  Beethoven's 
seat  by  the  side  of  my  {mfemme  des  Uttres,  *  Adelaide.'  It  lasted  long.  0  reader,  I 
I  confess  I  relished  her  society  much — it  should  have  died  of  mental  inanition, 
possessed  novelty  and  interest.  Her  con-  had  my  attention  not  been  arrested  by 
versation  was  arresting,  her  remarks  were  the  attempts  of  a  young  man,  in  the  ex- 
all  excessive;  they  could  not  be  modified;  treme  of  fashion,  to  turn  the  leaves  of 
each  sentence  was  a  fiat.  She  adored  the  music.  When  he  was  not  too  late,  he 
Goethe,  and  admired  his  *Mephistopheles:'  always  turned  over  more  than  enough, 
she  knew  every  proverb  of  Tupper;  she  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  who  was  most 
was  charmed  by  Humboldt;  she  abhorred  confused — the  artiste  or  himself.  I  know 
Scott,  because  he  delighted  in  the  physi-  who  looked  most  foolish.  The  echo  of 
cal;  she  doated  upon  Tennyson,  because  *  Adelaide'  had  hardly  ceased,  when  a 
he  was  ideal.  I  only  felt  uncomfortable  second  song  was  sung.  The  performer  was 
when  she  quoted  from  Horace,  and  ap-  a  very  young  lady,  who  had  not  recovered 
peared  femUiar  with  Euripides.  Nor  did  from  the  effects  of  the  boarding-school. 
Uterature  alone  monopolise  her  faculties.  She  sung  *  Excelsior'  in  an  intonated 
She  entered  the  regions  of  science,  and  whisper,  and  conducted  herself  with  as 
was  at  home.  She  told  me  what  would  much  finesse  as  if  she  had  been  engaged 
be  the  Pole-star  24,000  years  hence;  she  under  the  eye  of  Herr  Somebody, 
had  a  passion  for  geology,  and  knew  At  the  close  of  the  song  dancing  was 
'  Siluria'  almost  by  heart;  she  was  inti-  resumed.  I  was  torn  from  the  side  of  my 
mate  with  the  Flora  of  Scotland,  and  erudite  companion,  and  was  immediately 
informed  me  that  she  had  gathered  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Lancers. 
CgstopterismontemeomthheT oyrnhandisl  Once  more  was  my  hostess  successful  in 
I  confess  I  took  a  whimsical  pleasure  in  her  choice  of  a  partner  for  me.  My  pre- 
being  carried  on  by  the  flow  of  her  con-  sent  companion  was  beautiful,  and  ex- 
versation.  The  effect  of  her  remarks  tremely  handsome.  But  the  charms  of 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  ardent  and  face  and  figure  were  by  no  means  rare 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  these  were  in  the  drawing-room  of  No.  26.  It  was 
enunciated;  for  my  fair  litterateur  was  a  the  rich,  womanly  nature  she  possessed 
consummate  artiste.  As  she  discoursed,  that  captivated  my  heart,  and  made  her 
the  expression  of  her  features  was  as  more  beautiful  tlian  any  I  had  yet  en- 
changeful  as  the  cloud- shadow  on  a  sunny  countered.  Her  very  adornments  were  in- 
landscape.  At  one  moment  the  dream  of  dications  of  the  simple,  unaffected  tastes 
abstraction  lay  in  her  deep  blue  eye,  in  she  possessed.  Her  dark  brown  hair  was 
another  it  kindledwith  a  flash  that  looked  wreathed  with  a  few  of  the  simplest 
like  genius.  And  yet  inwardly  I  resolved  flowers,  and  the  very  artlessness  of  her 
never  to  wed  a  *  bhie-stocking.'  My  wife  attire  gained  that  adnjiration  whicli  more 
must  have  cultivated  tastes.  She  must  be  elaborate  efforts  failed  to  secure.  I  loved 
able  to  talk  French  and  German;  she  her  earnestness.  The  full, arresting  look 
must  be  competent  to  sing  broad  Scotch  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  ardent,  almost 
and  Italian.  A  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  serious,  tone  of  tier  voice,  indicated  that 
and  mathematics  will  not  be  essential.  I  she  felt  what  she  uttered,  and  that  what 
shall  be  satisfied  if  she  gazes  on  the  mid-  you  said  she  believed  to  be  as  true  as  her 
night  heavens  only  to  own  spirit.  I  confess  I  felt  particularly 
'Guess  what  star  should  be  our  home,  when  happy  during  the  performance  of  the 
love  dance,  and  of  the  quadrille  which  suc- 
Becomes  immortal.*  ceeded,  in  which  I  retained  the  same 
If  she  admbe  the  outline  of  rocks,  I  partner.  I  shall  not  tell  the  reader  whe- 
shall  not  ask  their  formation.  I  shall  ther  I  am  in  love  with  this  lady  or  not. 
expect  her  to  call  the  little  flower  with  It  by  no  means  follows  that  I  should  be. 
blue  petals,  not  Myosotis  palustris,  but  It  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  fact, 
simply  '  Forget-me-not.'  that  truth  always  obtains  homage,  and 
Let  this  parenthesis  be  in  confidence,  that  nature  never  makes  her  appeals  in 
reader.    To  return.  vain. 
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Farad  to  he  mosai^taBt,  I  had  to  ic-  tf  Ii^mhi^  ve  aHmied  amat  more  to 

Irnqnsh  aj  partner  aad  to  nfidi  oChoL  tke  AiaFBg-mMiy  md  then  the  music 

PoUcai,  lefcocrwriin.  watcas^  pAsfmka^  ReMBBcaoei.  sbI  evaj  one  managed  to 

mainrkair  fuOam^  m  rapid  aaaoamm.  he  Hrirfpii  §■  Ae  qjoadrille,  and  all  felt 

Tbe  tnimraonw  to  supper  was  Ae  aalj  aa-  k^fff-     Tbai  sapper  had   wrought  a 

temipCaoQ  that  was  agam  pfiiaiUrd.  voBderfaiif  heaiinrai^  efieci.      Good- 

Now,  reaio;  I  ha^ie  ao  iaitoBiiaB  ol  de-  aalare  hfti  haaaihed  ceRmoQj;  res^ve 

Kribing  the  aeenes  of  die  aipfer-iaoaL  had  ym  place  to  copfideacc    Tbe^wn- 

I  shall  believe  that  joa  are  almtij  fcrni  tameooa  f  ■farMiwi  of  he^pineas  that 

Har  with  its  details;  aQ  aick  ocEBoaaa  were  mfwoaeverjfMe  showed  how  poorly 

arepr?c»e{jalike,ai»d  torecaOoae^isto  artiioe  had  hitherto  bbomed  to  imitate 

describe  each.    There  was  the  tahle,  with  themL     Each  oae  aeeoMd  soddenly  to 

its  profosioii  of  diifaea^  and  fruits^  aad  haie  fcu»weied  that  his  ndghboar  was 

ft^weriL    There  were  the  regular  ahcraa-  real^  a  lerj  apefnMe  indiridiial,  and  to 

tioos  of  ladj  and  gentleman  round  the  wonder  why  he  had  not  made  the  dis- 

wallsw    Therewerethe  yom^er  men, who  eoiery  carfier.    For  my  own  part,  I  felt 

felt  bound  to  atter  nothii^  hot  what  was  like  a  new  heog.    I  ftatemiaed  with  the 

smart,  and  who,  seizing  upon  plates  and  men,  and  was  in  lore  with  each  lady  I 

dashing  at  spoons,  asssfeed   the  ladies,  met  inthedrdeof  *thesixth;'  for,  would 

thoi^  they  tbemselTes  shook!  perish  yoa  hdieve  it,  reader,  we  were  so  deter- 

withwant.   And  there  were  the  old-young  mined  to  enj<7  onrsdres  tiiat  we  per- 

men,  who  had  tamed  thirty,  and  who,  formed  that  nqiplemental  figure,  even  at 

inwvdly  despising  their  yoonger  brethren,  the  risk  of  beii^  diarged  with  Yolgarity ! 

quietly  drew  opon  their  capital  of  ready  And,  further,  I  assare  yoa  that  a  Scotch 

jokes,  and  enjoyed  an  easy  soperiority;  reel  was  snbseqoentlyinstitated,  without, 

they  said  all  their  *gpod  things'  of  past  so  for  as  I  ooold  ascertain,  eliciting  one 

years,  and  the  ladies  were  jo  amnsed.  word  of  disapprobation !    But,  alas !  oar 

One  good-natared   little  man  sai^  a  pfeasares  were   short-lired.      Carriages 

comic  song,  whidi  threw  the  company  woe  ordered  at  half-past  one,  and  to- 

into  fits  of  laogfater.    A  yoong  lady  near  wards  tiiat  hoar  it  was  fiist  ^iproaching. 

me  declared,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  We  had  occapied  fimr  hoars  of  the  early 

*  it  was  quite  a  rulgar  song.'    I  suppose  part  of  the  evening  in  being  as  foshionable 

that  it  had  forced    her  to  laugh   too  as  possible,  uid  in  Ubouring  to  be  as  dis- 

heartily !    There  was  a  young  man,  who  agreeable  to  one  another  as  we  could,  and 

had  bis  hair  parted  in  the  centre,  and  we  had  only  a  rerj  short  time  indeed  to 

who  looked  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  we  had  met-^ 

mind,  sang  *  Annie  Laurie.'    Whilst  he  namely,  to  enjoy  each  otbei^s  company, 

uttered  its  plaintive  cadences,  and  ex-  It  is  curioas  to  reflect,  that  had  each  one 

pressed  his  readiness  to  lay  himself  down  of  that  party  met  tiie  other  on  the  next 

and  die,  he  gazed  intently  at  the  cornice  evening,  in  precisely  the  same  drcum- 

of  the  ceiling;  which  was  fortunate,  inas-  stances,  the  true  elements  of  enjoyment 

much  as  it  prevented  him  from  observing  would  be  excluded  as  carefully  and  as 

the  palpable  tittering  of  the  young  hidies.  long.     Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 

And   now,  crackers   were   drawn;   the  must  not  be  incredulous  about  what  I 

ladies  were  frightened  to  death  by  the  have  said.    My  remarks  are  by  no  means 

explosions,  and  a  great  deal  of  laughing  exaggerated;  indeed,  if  you  honour  me 

and  talking,  and  flirting  and  blushing,  with  an  invitation  to  your  next  party,  I 

took  place  when  the  mottoes  were  rewi  shall  be  too  happy  to  give  you  a  demon- 

aloud.    By  and  by,  and  in  the  merriest  stration  of  its  truth ! 
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Sam  Slick  docs  not  acknowledge  his  sible  as  to  the  writer.    Besides,  every  onp 

last  book,  but  there  is  no  mistake  pos-  in  the  *  States'  find  Nova  ScQtia  has  set 

*  High  Life  in  New  York.   By  Jovhtqav  down  Judge  Haliburton  as  the  f^uthor  of 

Slick,   Esq.   of  Weathersfield.   Conn.     A  these  letters.    He  is  as  witty  as  ever,  and 

ov«r  to  Weathersfield,  in  the  State  of  Con-  2  his  dashmg  fetches  of    The  Upper 

neotioat.    New  York:  Bunco.  1856.  ^^^  Thousand/  as  it  is  now  customary  to 
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ftj^e  a  certain  section  of  the  New  York  top  of  the  stove,  and  begun  to  think  it  all 

fiuhionables.    The  macbinerj  which  the  over,  till  it  seemed  to  be  my  dutv  to  go 

Jadge  has  inyented  fcnr  *  polishing  oflf '  ^^^  talk  to  Cousin  Mary  about  the  way 

these  exquisites  may  be  ez^^ned  in  a  ^^  was  agoing  on.    I  remembered  what 

line.     Yery  good  machineiy  it  is  for  the  »  P«'^y»  Bmart  little  critter  she  used  to  be 

puipose,  and  excellent  fun  it  creates.  r^'^^u^^Mj^  *"  Connectieut,  and  how 

Jonathan   Slick,  younger  brother   of  kjnd- hearted  she  was;  and  then  I  thought 

the  redoubted  Sam  leaves  the  home-farm  ^J  **1f  ^"^*'  "i"5,^'^P  ^•"^"  ""'T    i   "^m 

for  New  York.     He  is  supercargo  of  the  ju  to  keep  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes,  for  if 

sloop  Captain  Doolittle,  freighted   with  Cousin  Mary  had  been  my  own  sister,  I 

onions,  strong  dder,  and  all  sorts  of  gar-  oouldnH  a  liked  her  better  than  I  did  when 

den  gatherings.     When  he  gets  to  New  she  was  a  gal. 

York,  the  captun  gets  leave  to  look  after  Wal,  arter  thinking  it  all  over,  I  made 

the  cargo.    Jonathan  sets  about  rising  up  my  mind  to  go  and  ask  John  if  he 

in  the  world— offers  himself  to  the  *  New  didn't  think  it  best  for  me  to  go  and  talk 

Yoffk  Express'  as   a    contributor;   sue-  *o  her,  for  I  felt  kinder  loth  to  meddle 

ceeds;  and  addresses  letters  to  his  father  ^i*^  *>»   hisness,  if  he  didn't  want  me 

through  the  columns  of  that  newspaper.  *"«  f°^^  anyhow    I  didn't  expect  much 

The  letters    area    hit -people    talk.  Jhanks  for  giving  her  advice-for  when  a 

Jonathan  .having  became  fL,  takes  1^^^;,^  ^  X^at^ 

ajQ   office  in   Cheny  Street,  and    fairly  -^  ,„,^    »      "j;*  j^  h^  ^^^.^    i^  wratched 

sets  up  as  a  literaiy  nmn.     Some  of  his  by  one  and  worried  to  death  by  t'other; 

sayings,  doings,  and  reflections,  when  m-  but  j  looked  at  the  piece  of   pasteboard 

trodaced  to  society,  with  an  account  of  agin,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  some- 

the  scrapes  into  which  he  fell,  will  fur-  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  John  didn't 

Bish  «  mirthful  chapter,  while  it  afEbrds  take  it  up,  I  would ;  for  if  there's  any- 

a  curious  insight  to  the  American  cha-  thing  I  du  hate  on  arth,  it's  a  gadding 

jaeter.  woman — and  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  could 

Jonathan  has  been  kindly  received  by  K»v®  Cousin  Mary  up  quite  yit. 

his  cousin,  John  Beebe,  whose  wife   is  .   ^al,  I  took  my  hat,  and  put  my  hands 

also  a  cousin  of  the  fast  contributor.  M!  ^^  trousers-pockets,  and  walked  along 

Their  first  hospitality  was  a  mere  fa-  ei''^^'  'I'^I^^^^^                                 'Jll 

.,  ,.  J.  I.*  1.  T  1.1.  1.  •  cum  to  rrankim  square.  1  didnt  seem 
mily  dinner,  at  which  Jonathan,  havmg  ^^  ^j^^  anybody,  for  my  heart  felt  sort  a 
mistaken  champagne  for  strong  cider,  heavy  with  thinking  of  old  times.  I  kept 
was  rather  overcome.  But  havmg  be-  a  looking  down  on  the  stun  walk,  and  felt 
come  a  popular  man,  and  therefore  pre-  eenamost  as  much  alone  as  if  IM  been 
sentable,  Mrs  Beebe  invites  her  relative  in  a  Connecticut  cramberry  swamp ;  yit 
to  *  a  swarry.'  He  will  now  tell  his  own  there  was  more  than  fifty  people  a  walk- 
story  :— •  ing  up  and  down  the  square.     I'd  got  jest 

One  morning  a  little  black  boy  enm  into  agin  the  old  Walton  house,  that  was  built 

my  offloe  with  a  heap  of  letters,  and   he  afore  the  revolutionary  war,  but  was  so 

gave  me  one  without  speaking  a  word,  busy  a  thinking,  that  I  forgot  to  look  up 

and  went  off  agin.     I  opened  the  letter,  at  the  arms  and  figgers  carved  out  over 

and  there  dropped  out  a  square  piece  of  the  door,  every  one  of 'em  put  up  there  by 

white  pasteboard,  and  on  it  was  printed  in  a  British  tory  family  afore  Gineral  Wash- 

leetle    iine€ed    letters,    ^Mrs    Beebe    at  ington  drove  them  out  of  house  and  hum 

home    Thursday  evening.*  — when  all  to  once  somebody  hit  me  a  slap 

Wal,  aez  I  to  myself,  if  this  don't  take  on  the  shoulder  that  made  me  jump  een- 

the  rag  off  the  bush — Cousin  Mary's  got  araost  into  the  middle  of  next  week.     I 

to  gadding  about  so  much,  that  she  has  to  looked  up,  and  there  was  Cousin  Beebe  a 

send  round  word  when  she  is  a  going  to  larfin  like  all  natur  because   he'd  made 

stay  at  hum  one  evening.     I  do  wonder  me  jump  so. 

bow  Mr  Beebe  can  stand  it.  I  shouldn't  '  Hello,  cousin  Jonathan ! '  sez  he, '  what 
blame  bini  if  he  took  to  drink,  or  got  into  the  deuce  are  you  thinking  about  ?' 
bad  eompany,  if  his  wife  goes  on  so  ;  for  '  About  that,*  sez  I,  a  forking  out  (Ite 
if  a  woman  won't  stay  to  hum  nights,  and  piece  of  pasteboard  from  my  trousers- 
keep  everything  nice  and  snug  agin  her  pocket.  'A  little  stuck-up  nigger  jest  gin 
husband  eomes  away  from  his  bisuess,  a  me  that  ere.' 

feller  must  have  an  allfired  good  heart,  'Wal,  what  of  it  ?*  says  Cousin  John; 

and  a  good  bosd  to,  if  he  don't  go  off  and  '  it  s  all  right,  I  see.  I  suppose  you'll  come 

gill  into  strapes  on  his  own  hook.  of  course  ? 

I  aoi  down  and  histed  my  feet  on  the  *  Yes,'  saya  I,  *  I  was  a  jest  a  going 
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down  to  see  you  about  it,  and  if  you'd  jest 
as  livs  Vi\  go  right  straight  up  and  talk  to 
her  DOW ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  say  enough  to 
brea'v  her  heart,  if  it  has  got  erer  so  tough.* 

With  that  Cousin  Beebe  bust  right  out 
a  larBn.  '  That's  right,*  says  he,  *  you* re 
coming  on  bravely;  don't  talk  about  one 
heart ;  I  haveu*c  the  least  doubt  but  you'll 
break  a  dozen — ^you  literary  chaps  carry 
all  before  you  in  that  way.* 

I  felt  kinder  unsartin  how  to  take  his 
meaning,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  a 
poking  fun  at  me,  for  wanting  to  gire  his 
wife  some  good  advice ;  at  last  I  spoke  up, 
and  sez  I — 

'  If  Cousin  Mary  has  got  one  good  sound 
heart  left  to  break,  since  she  came  here  to 
York,  she's  a  good  deal  better  off  than  I 
took  her  to  be.' 

With  that  John  begun  to  stare,  and  at 
last  he  bust  out  a  lariin  again. 

*  Why,'  sez  he,  *  you  halnt  no  idee  of 
getting  up  a  flirtation  with  Mary,  have 
you  ?  Upon  my  word.  Cousin  Slick,  you 
are  a  shaking  off  all  your  steady  habits 
in  a  hurry.  It  generally  takes  a  feller, 
though,  some  months'  training  in  fashion- 
able society,  before  he  can  bring  himself 
to  make  love  to  another  man^s  wife.' 

*Now,'  sez  I,  'Cousin  Beebe,  what  on 
arth  do  you  mean  ?  As  true  as  I  live,  I 
shall  git  wrathy  if  you  keep  on  in  this 
way.  Aint  my  father  a  deacon  of  the 
church?  Aint  I  sot  under  Minister  Smith's 
preaching  since  I  was  knee  high  to  a  toad  ? 
Ii'san  allfired  shame  for  yon  to  talk  to  me 
as  if  I  was  going  to  demean  myself  by 
making  love  to  anybody,  much  less  to 
another  man's  wife.  When  I  du  make 
love,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  what,  it  will  be  with 
a  hull  heart  and  an  honest  one  tu ;  I'll 
never  be  afeard  to  look  a  girl  in  the  face 
when  1  ask  her  to  take  me,  or  to  let  her 
look  in  mine  for  fear  she'll  see  villain  writ 
out  in  my  eyes.  As  for  your  married 
women,  they  needn't  be  afeard  that  any- 
body, I  don't  care  how  imperdent  he  is, 
will  make  love  to  them,  without  they  begin 
first.  Now,  Cousin  Beebe,  seeing  as  we 
have  gone  so  far,  jest  look  a  here,  see  what 
your  wife  has  sent  to  me! ' 

With  that  I  give  him  the  paper  which 
the  pasteboard  was  done  up  in,  where 
Cousin  Mary  had  writ,  *  Mrs  Beebe  hopes 
Mr  Slick  will  not  fail  to  come.* 

Cousin  John  read  it,  and  sez  he,  *  Wal, 
what  harm  is  there  in  this  ?  I*m  sure  it 
was  very  thoughtful  of  Mary,  and  I'm 
glad  she  did  it.  You  will  go  of  course ; 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  company,  and 
they  are  all  anxious  to  see  you  since  your 
letters  come  out  in  the  '  Express.' 

*  What,'  sez  I,  *  is  Miss  Beebe  a  going 
to  have  a  party?  Why  didn't  she  say  so, 
then  ? ' 


*  Ob,  it*8  only  a  mearry;  she  often  has 
them,'  says  he. 

*A  what?  '  says  I. 

*  A  svcarry — a  eoniD6r»cAionanny'  sez  he. 
I  couldn't  think  what  he  meant,  but  I 

remembered  that  jest  afore  Mary  was  mar- 
ried she  us'd  to  have  hysteric  fits,  now 
and  then,  and  I  thought  they  give  them 
things  some  other  name  down  here  in 
York. 

*  Dear  me,'  sez  I,  *  I*m  sorry ;  but  if  I 
can  do  any  good  I'll  come  up.  I  s^pose 
you'll  have  a  doctor  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  sez  he,  '  there'll  be  two  or 
three,  besides  lots  of  lawyers,  and  poets, 
and  editors.' 

*  Yon  don't  say  so,*  sez  I ;  '  why,  what 
will  you  du  with  them  all  V 

*  Ob,  Mary  will  take  care  of  them,*  sez 
he ;  *■  she  does  those  things  very  well,  in- 
deed, considering  she  was  brought  up  in 
the  country.' 

*  But  I  thought  you  wanted  us  to  take 
care  of  her,'  sez  I. 

*  Why,  of  course,  you  will  all  make  your- 
selves as  agreeable  as  you  can  ;  there  will 
be  lots  of  harnsome  wimmen  there,  and  I 
haint  the  least  doubt  we  shall  have  a 
pleasant  party.' 

*A  party! '  sez  I ; '  is  Miss  Beebe  a  going 
to  have  a  party?  ' 

'Certainly,'  sez  he,  a  looking  puzzled; 
*  didn't  you  understand  that  by  the  card 
and  the  note?' 

I  felt  my  heart  rise  up  in  my  mouth, 
and  I  could  have  begun  to  dance  on 
the  stun  walk.  I  do  believe  nothing 
on  arth  makes  a  feller  feel  so  happy 
as  to  find  out  that  somebody  he  can't 
help  but  hke,  but  has  been  a  thinking 
hard  things  about,  don't  desarve  them. 
Cousin  John  kept  a  looking  at  me,  and  I 
begun  to  feel  awful  streaked,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  suspected  all  that  I'd  been 
a  thinking  agin  his  wife.  Arter  a  minit, 
I  up  and  took  my  hand  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  I  took  hold  of  his^n,  and  sez  I — 

'  Cousin  John,  I  ve  been  making  a  darn- 
ed fool  of  myself;  I  didn't  know  what  this 
ere  piecs  of  pasteboard  meant,  and  I ' 

'  Never  mind.  Cousin  Jonathan,'  sez  he, 
all  of  a  sudden  shaking  my  hand ;  '  you 
know  what  it  means  now — so  come  up  on 
Thursday.  Now  I  think  of  it — you  had 
better  git  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  that  blue 
coat  and  those  shiny  brass  buttons  did 
very  well  for  Weathersfield,  but  here 
something  a  little  more  stylish  will  be 
better  —  supposing  you  go  over  to  the 
Broadway  tailors  and  let  them  fit  you  out.' 

'  Not  as  you  know  on,'  sez  I,  a  taking 
hold  of  the  edge  of  my  coat,  and  a  dustin 
off  the  buttons  with  my  red  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief.  'The  pieter  that  thej 
printed  of  me  in  the  '  Express'  newspaper 
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was  taken  in  these  clothes :  and  if  yoa*d 
jest  as  liys,  1*11  keep  'em  on.' 

Cousin  John  wam't  to  be  put  off  so, 
and  at  last  he  cum  his  soft  Bodder  over 
me,  till  I  agreed  to  git  another  suit  of 
clothes,  New  York  cut,  for  parties  and 
meetings.  So  we  shook  hands,  and  he 
turned  and  went  back  to  his  store  agin, 
for  he  was  a  coming  up  to  my  office  ;  and 
I  jest  turned  into  a  narrow  street,  and 
took  a  short  cut  across  to  the  *  Express' 
office.  The  editors  give  me  some  money, 
for  they  aint  no  ways  mean  about  paying 
me  for  what  I  write  for  their  paper ;  and 
they  put  on  the  soft  sodder  purty  strong 
about  my  letters.  They  said  that  every- 
body was  a  reading  them  and  a  trying  to 
find  out  something  about  me,  and  that  lots 
of  young  ladira  bad  seen  my  picter  and 
were  a  dying  to  get  acquainted  with  me. 
I  warn't  much  surprised  at  it.  Arter 
putting  the  poetry  in  my  letters  so  strong, 
I  was  sartin  that  all  the  gals  would  be  a 
talking  about  me.  Nothing  takes  with 
them  like  poetry.  I  had  my  eye  teeth 
cut  when  I  wrote  that,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
couldn't  help  but  feel  tickled  to  hear  them 
praising  me  so;  but  somehow  one  gits 
used  to  being  puffed  up,  and  arter  a  little 
while  a  feller  don  t  seem  to  care  so  much 
about  it. 

Wal,  I  pocketed  the  cash  and  went  to 
the  tailor*s  store ;  it  was  a  plaguy  harn- 
some  place,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
spruce-looking  chaps  standing  about ;  but 
they  looked  at  mo  kinder  slanting,  as  if 
they  thought  I  didn't  want  to  buy  any- 
thing ;  and  I  could  see  one  on  them  look- 
ing amestly  at  my  coat,  as  if  he  didn't 
like  the  fit  onX  I  declare  I  begun  to  get 
a&hamed  of  the  old  blue,  when  I  cum  to 
see  the  harnsome  coats,  and  vests,  and 
trousers  hanging  around. 

'  Have  you  got  any  first-rate  superfine 
broadcloth  coats  and  trousers  to  sell  here  ?  * 
sez  I,  a  chinking  the  loose  change  in  my 
trousers-pocket  a  leetle,  jest  to  show  them 
that  I  was  as  good  as  the  city  banks,  and 
held  out  specie  payments  yit. 

*  Yes,'  sez  one  of  the  clerks,  a  bowing  ; 
'  what  colour  do  you  wish  to  look  at  ?* 

'  Wal,'  sez  I,  *  I  ruther  think  IMl  take 
that  colour  that  looks  so  much  like  burnt 
coffee,  or  else  a  rale  indigo  blue,  I  aint 
particular,  only  I  want  it  in  the  tip  of  the 
fashion — a  rale  harnsome  fit,  and  all  that, 
for  I*m  a  going  to  a  swarry  and  a  conver- 
sationanny,  and  I  want  to  shine  like  a 
new  pin.' 

While  I  was  a  talking,  a  knowing  sort 
of  a  feller  cum  out  of  the  back  room,  and 
when  he  see  me  a  looking  at  a  coat  that  I 
seemed  to  take  a  notion  tu,  he  cum  up 
and  begun  to  talk  about  it — he  pin  ted  out 
the  silk  lining  and  the  way  it  was  stuffed 


and  quilted  under  the  arms,  and  would 
have  me  try  it  on.  So  I  stripped  off  the 
old  coat  and  put  the  new  one  on.  I 
can  tell  you  it  sot  as  slick  as  grease  ;  there 
warn*t  a  wrinkle  or  a  pucker  in  it,  from 
the  top  of  the  velvet  collar  to  the  eend  of 
the  flap.  I  looked  as  trim  and  as  genteel 
as  could  be  in  it — when  it  was  buttoned 
over  tight  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  warn't 
bigger  round  than  a  quart  cup. 

2Sez  the  gentleman,  sez  he,  '  that's  a 
capital  fit,  sir,  you  won't  du  better  than 
to  take  it.' 

'  Wal,'  sez  I,  '  I  don't  know  as  I  shall, 
I  kinder  seem  to  like  myself  in  it — how 
much  do  you  ask,  hey  ? ' 

*  Why,'  sez  he,  *  tnat's  a  fust- rate  coat, 
superfine  cloth,  and  beautiful  trimmings ; 
but  the  times  are  hard,  and  I'll  let  you 
have  it  low  for  cash ;'  and  then  be  sot  his 
price.  '  But,' sez  he,  'you  mustn't  tell  how 
cheap  you  got  it,  for  I  couldn't  sell  any 
more  at  that  price.' 

*  Wal,'  sez  I,  *  I  ruther  guess  I'll  take 
it :  now  let  us  look  at  some  of  your  vests 
and  trousers.  I  shall  have  to  beat  you 
down  a  leetle  on  them,  for  I'm  raly  afeard 
my  money  won't  hold  out.' 

*  Not  much  fear  of  that,'  sez  he,  and  he 
opened  a  drawer,  and  took  out  an  allfired 
heap  of  trousers.  Arter  I'd  tumbled  'em 
over  awhile,  I  picked  out  a  pair  of  rale 
harnsome  checkered  ones,  and  then  I 
bought  a  black  vest,  with  yaller  stripes  all 
over  it,  and  between  us,  I  ruther  guess  it 
made  a  considerable  hole  in  the  money 
that  I  got  from  the  editors  of  the  'Express,* 
to  pay  for  'em  all.  The  man  had  done 
'em  up,  and  I  was  jest  a  going  to  take  'em 
hum  under  my  arm,  but  sez  he — 

*  Where  will  you  have  them  sent,  sir  ? ' 

*  Wal,'  sez  I,  arter  thinking  a  minit, 
*you  may  direct  them  to  Mr  Jonathan 
Slick,  and  send  them  round  to  the  '  Ex- 
press' office,  if  you've  no  objection.' 

I  wish  you  could  a  seen  tlie  feller  !  he 
seemed  to  be  all  struck  up  into  a  heap 
when  I  said  this,  and  the  clarks  looked  at 
each  other,  and  cum  towards  us  as  if  they 
had  never  seen  anybody  that  wrote  for 
newspapers  afore. 

'  Mr  Slick,'  sez  the  head  man,  making  a 
bow  eenamost  to  the  ground,  *  I'm  much 
obliged  for  your  custom,  and  I  hope  you'll 
cum  agin.  If  you  find  the  clothes  suit 
you,  perhaps  you'll  send  any  of  your 
friends  to  our  establishment,  who  happen 
to  want  anything  in  our  line.  We  shall 
always  be  happy  and  proud  to  sarve  Mr 
Slick  or  any  of  his  friends.' 

Here  he  made  another  bow,  and  I  step- 
ped back,  and  bent  for'ard  a  trifle,  jest  to 
let  him  see  that  his  soft  sodder  warn't  put 
on  at  all  coarse ;  and  sez  I,  '  Wal,  I'll 
try  the  clothes,  and  if  they  turn  out  fust- 
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fste,  nebby  1*11  neBtioB  wliere  I  get  ihtem  aid  I  jp^  tbeoi  «■  difircd  jerk  tfll  Hbey 

in  one  of  raj  lettera.     Tbete  is  a  good  slipped  orcr  bj  heel,  and  urfer  that   I 

many  ehaps  jeei  a  going  to  be  sanied  made  eat  to  loU  np  the  tiouaeia*  legs  till  I 

about  Weathersfield,  and  it  wonH  do  theai  could  poll  mj  beote  on.     When  I  polled 

no  barm  to  know  where  to  eome  for  the  them  down  agin,  the  leathers  stuck  out 

wedding  clotbea.'  from  the  heel  of  mj  boot  behind,  as  if  I 

With  that  the  tailor  bowed  agin,  and,  bad  got  spars  on  ;  I  didn*t  exaetlj  like 

sex  he,  *Mr  Slick,  where  shall  I  have  the  the  leel  of  it,  bat  <  who  earee  r  aes  I  to 

honoar  9f  sending  70a  one  of  my  lust- rate  mjaetf ;  *  a  feller  may  as  well  be  out  of  the 

Tests,  or  a  pair  of  bamsome  pantaloons  ?  world  as  oot  of  the  fuhion,  e^ieeially 

1*11  take  your  measure,  and  have  them  down  here  in  York.* 

made  on  porpoee  for  yon.*  As  soon  as  Vd  got  my  tmuaers  purty 

*  Wal,  now,  I  don*t  know  as  I  can  afford  well  braced  np»  I  put  on  the  Test,  and  it 
to  buy  any  more  jest  yit,*  ses  I ;  *  bat  sot  like  a  button,  for  there  were  holes  be- 
when  these  are  worn  out,  I  think  as  likely  hind  and  strings  that  laeed  1^  like  a  gars 
as  not  I  shall  cum  agin.*  corsets,  and  I  girted  up  party  tight  I  can 

'  Oh,*  sex  he,  rubbing  his  bands  a  little,  tell  you.     I  snuggers,  them  yaller  sprigs 

and  a  smiling  and  bowing  agin,  '  let  ua  did  gUstee,  and  arter  I'd  put  on  the  new 

take  your  measure,  and  we  shan't  quarrel  stock  that  I  bought  along  with  the  dothes, 

about  the  pay,  welsball  be  most  proud  to  I  ruther  guess  I  cut  a  dash.     It  was  all 

supply  you  with  a  good  article,  and  if  you  bowed  off  and  cnrlacoed  oyer  with  red  and 

will  accept  of  them,  the  honour *  yaller  sprigs,  and  it  made  my  neck  look  aa 

'  Oh,*  sez  I,  a  bowing,  'you  are  Tery  slim  and  &iney  aa  our  big  red  rooster's 

obliging,  I*m  sure,  Mr .*  used  to  when  he  stretched  his  head  out  in 

'  Where  shall  we  send  them  when  they  the  sun  to  see  how  many  old  hens  and 

are  done  ? '  sex  he.  spring  pullets  he'd  got  about  him. 

*  Direct  them,  as  you  did  the  others,  to  I  swanny,  if  I  hadn*t  been  in  such  a 
Mr  Jonathan  Slick,  to  the  care  of  the  hurry  to  git  on  my  new  things  that  I  for- 
editors  of  the  *  Express.'    And  look  a  here,  got  to  wash  my  hands  and  face  till  jest  aa 

Mr ,  I  wish  you'd  try  and  make  the  I  was  a  putting  on  my  coat !     I  peeked  in 

trousers  so  they  will  stay  down,  and  not  the  little  looking-glass  that  I*Te  got  hong 

keep  a  hitching  up  to  the  top  of  my  boots,  up  in  ray  office,  and  my  hair  was  standing 

if  you  can.*  out  erery  which  way ;  and  somdiow  my 

*  Depend  on  it  they  will  please  yon,'  ses  teeth  looked  as  yaller  as  if  I*d  been  ehawin 
he,  a  foUering  me  to  the  door.  'Good  tobaoey  a  hull  week.  What  to  dn  I 
muminsr,  Mr  Slick ;  I'm  yery  much  obliged  couldn*t  tell,  but  I  picked  up  the  'Express,* 
to  you  for  calling ;'  and  with  that  he  made  and  looked  into  the  adyertisements  to  see 
another  bow,  and  I  giye  him  back  one  if  I  could  find  out  anything  to  make  ray 
agin,  and  made  tracks  for  Cherry  Street,  grinders  white.  There  wam*t  nothing 
as  tickled  as  could  be.  there ;  but  I  happened  to  think  that  I*d 

Wal,  when  Thursday  cum,  I  begun  to  seen  Dr  Shermaa*s  tooth-paste  puffed  in 

feel  mighty  anxious  about  the  party:  I  some  of  the  papers;  and  though  I  don't 

had  all  the  dotbes  sent  down  to  my  office,  mean  to  patronise  anybody  that  don*t  ad- 

besides  a  prime  hat,  which  I  got,  and  a  yertise  in  our  paper,  I  thought,  seeing  as 

pair  of  rale  dandy  boots,  that  sot  to  my  I  was  in  a  hurry,  per'aps  it  would  be  aa 

foot  like  wax.  well  to  go  out  and  get  some  of  it.     I  slip** 

As"  soon  as  it  was  dark  I  shut  myself  ped  on  my  old  coat,  and  down  I  went  into 

up  and  begun  to  fix.     I  declare  I  neyer  Nassau  Street,  eenamost  to  the  comer  of 

did  see  anything  fit  as  them  checkered  Fulton  Street,  and  I  bought  a  little  cheny 

trousers  did ;  they  sot  to  my  legs  like  the  box  full  of  red  stuff,  about  as  thick  as 

tin  moulds  to  a  pair  of  tallow  candles  in  hasty  pudding,  and  as  sweet  as  honey,  and 

freezing  time,  and  I  felt  as  if  I'd  been  jest  back  I  went  agin  to  the  office  like  a  streak 

corked  up  in  a  junk  bottle,  foot  foremost,  of  lightiiing. 

Arter  I  got  them  on,  and  all  bqttoned  up  I  didn*t  know  how  to  use  the  stuff,  but 
tight,  I  begun  to  think  that  I  should  have  think,  sez  I,  they  must  rob  it  on  their 
to  go  to  the  party  in  the  blue  mixed  socks  teeth  somehow,  so  I  spread  some  on  the 
that  marm  knit  for  me,  the  last  thing  afore  comer  of  my  towel,  and  began  to  polish 
I  cum  away  from  hum ;  for  my  feet  had  away  like  all  natur.  It  u-aru't  two  minita 
got  bung  in  a  ^lip  of  leather,  that  was  afore  my  teeth  was  as  white  as  a  nigger *s, 
sowed  across  the  bottom  of  the  trousers'  so  I  jest  washed  them  off  in  the  hand- 
legs,  and  how  to  get  *era  out,  so  as  to  put  basin,  and  went  at  my  hair  tooth  and  naiL 
on  my  boots,  I  couldnH  tell.  I  pulled  and  How  on  arth  these  York  chapa  make 
kick^  till  I  eenamost  bust  off  my  gallows*  their  hair  curl  so,  I  can't  guess— I  tried 
buttons,  but  they  wouldn't  give  a  morsel,  to  coax  mine  to  twist  upa  little^  on  each 
and  at  buit  I  jet^t  took  bold  qu  the  leathered  aide  of  my  face,  but  it  warB*t  of  no 
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I  combed  it  out  with  a  fine  tooth  eomb,  and  that  opened  into  a  plaoe  that  seemed  kinder 

I  put  some  bag*s  lard,  scented  with  some  like  a  garden.    I  didn't  know  what  to  make 

of  the  essence  of  peppermint  that  marin  of  it,  for  it  was  chuck  full  of  posies  that 

give  me  to  use  if  I  should  git  the  stomach  looked  as  bright  and  as  green  as  if  it  waa 

ache  down  here,  ^nd  I  twisted  it  round  the  fourth  of  July,  and  yit  it  was  a  freez« 

my  fii^ra,  but  it  wooldn*t  stay  curled  a  ing  like  everything  oot-uf- doors.     I  went 

minit,  so  at  last  I  gave  it  up  for  a  bad  down    the    room    and    stuck    my    head 

job,  and  put  on  my  uew  coat  as  mad  as  through  the  winder,  and  as  true  as  I  lire 

could  be.  it  was  a  little  room  all  full  of  bushes  and 

I  ruther  guess  you  eonldn*t  have  found  roses  sot  up  on  benches ;   it  had  a  glass 

a  betteir- looking  chap  of  my  size  anywhere  ruff,  and  the  sides  were  one  allfired  great 

about  than  I  waa  when  I  put  on  my  yaller  winder,  with  little  vines  a  hangin^:  down 

gloves,  and  fixed  my  new  red  silk  handker-  over  it,  and  a    great  tree  chuck  full  of 

chief  in  my  coat-pocket,  so  as  to  let  one  something    that    looked    like  oranges    a 

eend  hang  out  a  leetle,  arter  I'd  put  a  few  standing  up  agin  it. 

of  the  peppermint  drops  on  it — and  the  There  were  five  or  six  cages  full  of  little 

way  I  pulled    foot  up  Pearl  Street  and  yaller  birds  a  hanging  among  the  bushes, 

towitfd.  Broadway,  wasn't  slow,  I  can  tell  and  right  back  of  the  tree  stock  over  with 

yon.     It  takes  a  feller  for  ever  to  fix  here  oranges,  stood  a  marble  woman  a  holding 

in  York.     Pd  ruther  slick  up  for  twenty  up  a  bunch  of  grapes  cut  out  of  marble, 

qniltings  and    apple-bees    than   for  one  with  a  lot  of  green  leaves  twisted  round  it 

swarry,   I  can  tell  you.      I  was  a'most  as  nateral  as  could  be.      It  was  awful 

flikared  to  death  for  fear  I  should  be  too  harnsome,  but  I  swan  if  it  didn*t  make  me 

late,  for  it  was  eenajest  dark  afore  I  left  feel  streaked  to  look  at  her  a  standing 

the  office,  so  I  didn*t  let  the  grass  grow  there  among  the  bushes,  for  she  hadn't 

under  my  feet   on  the  way  to    Cousin  the  least  rag  of  kivering  on,  and  it  raly 

Beebe*s,  you  may  be  sartin.  was  enough  to  make  a  feller  blush  to  see 

When  I  got  to   Cousin  Beebe*s  door,  I  her  a  holding  the  grapes  over  her  head,  as 

pulled  the  silver  knob  kinder  softly,  for  I  if  she  wanted  to  make  people  look  at  her. 

felt  a  sort  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  at  Think  sez  I,  is  this  the  swarry  that 

going  into  a  room  chuck  full  of  quality;  Cousin  Beebe  has  bought  to  show  his  com- 

and  I  jest  pulled  up  my  dickey  a  leetle,  pany :  I  reckon  he'd  better  have  bought  a 

and  felt  to  see  if  my  hiandkercher  hung  calico  frock,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to 

out  of  my  pocket  about  right,  afore  the  kiver  over  it.     I  couldn't  bear  to  look  at 

nigger  opened  the  door.     At  last  he  nuide  it,  and  so  I  jest  turned  about  and  stood 

out  to  cum,  and  when  I  asked  if  all  the  still  by  the  winder  with  my  eyes  wide  open, 

folks  was  tu  hum,  he  begun  to  show  his  for  at  t'other  eend  of  the  room  was  another 

chalkies,  jest  as  he  did  afore,  and  sez  he,  garden  with  a  naked  swarry  and  bushes  in 

*  Yes,  but  they  haint  cum  down  yit'  it,  as  much  like  the  one  I'd  been  a  looking 

With  that  I   pitched  in,   and,  sez  I,  in  as  could   be.     I  went  toward  it,  but 

*  Look  a  here,  Cuffy,  none  of  your  grin-  stopped  short,  and  burst  out  a  larfin  all  by 
ning  at  me,  but  jest  mind  yer  own  bisness.  myself,  for  it  was  nothing  but  the  same 
I've  come  to  see  the  swarry  that  Mr  garden  a  shining  in  the  great  big  looking- 
Beebe*8  been  a  buying  to  treat  his  com-  glass,  that  I  wrote  to  you  about,  that  hung 
panjr  with ;  so  jest  shut  your  darned  liver  up  right  afore  me. 

lips,  and  show  it  to  me.'  Arter  I'd  stole  another  sly  look  at  the 

'  Oh,*  sez  he,  a  trying  to  choke  in,  *  the  orange  tree  and  the  swarry,  I  jest  stuck 

swarry  is  going  to  be  in  the  drawing-room  my  hands  in  my  pockets  as  well  as  I  could, 

there ;  walk  in.*  ccmsidering  they  were  so  tight,  and  stickiu 

'  What,  atnt  it  cum  yit  ? '  sez  I ;  '  and  out  one  foot,  leaned  back  again  the  winder 

Where's  all  the  folks  ?     I  thought  he  was  frame  and  looked  around  the  room.     A  hot 

going  to  have  a  party,  too.*  swelthering  sun  in  dog-days  could  not  have 

'  Wal,  so  he  is,'  sez  the  nigger,  *  but  been  brighter  than  everything  was.    There 

they  aint  begun  to  come  yit.'  were  two  great  things  hung  by  chains  from 

'  Wal  now,'  sez  I  to  myself,  *  if  this  the  middle  of  both  rooms,  with  hundreds 

don't  beat  all  creation.     Now,  in  Connec-  and  hundreds  of  chunks  of  glass  a  hanging 

ticut  it  woukl  a  been  eenamost  time  to  all  over  them;  and  they  were  stuck  full  of 

go  hum  agin;  these  Yorkers  du  beat  all  for  candles  as  white  as  curd,  all  a  burning  and 

laziness.'      With   that   I  went  into  the  blazing,  till  they  looked  like  a  heap  of  ice 

room.     By  the  living  hokey,  I  never  see  and  snow  hung  up  to  melt  in  a  fire.     Bc>th 

anything  like  it  I     It  was  enough  to  dazzle  the  mantle  shelfs  were  kivered  over  with 

one's  eyes ;  the  two  doors  were  slid  back  them  things  that  I  told  you  about  that 

into  the  partition,  and  it  seemed  like  one  looked  so  much  like  gold ;   some  on  'em 

great  ball-room;  and,  besides  that,  there  were  lamps,  and  some   had  great  white 

were  two  great  winders  at  the  further  eend,  candles  stuck  into  them;  and  thero  were 
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lots  on  lots  of  flowers  set  in  among  them, 
that  smelt  as  sweet  as  new  hay,  and  such 
a  shining  and  glistening  I  never  did  see. 
The  best  on  it  all  was,  that  the  whopping 
looking-glasses  on  both  eends  the  rooms 
made  them  seem  twice  as  long,  and  as  if 
they  had  a  great  many  more  things  in 
them  than  they  raly  had.  There  were 
two  round  tables  made  out  of  some  kind  of 
cloudy  stun,  about  as  large  as  marm*s 
cherry-wood  tea  table,  a  standing  at  both 
eends  of  the  rooms,  all  kivered  over  with 
leetle  picters  and  all  sorts  of  play-things, 
besides  heaps  of  books  with  morocco  backs 
and  sprigged  ofif  with  gold,  all  lying  among 
them  every  which  way,  as  if  somebody  had 
been  in  a  hurry,  and  had  pitched  them  on 
the  tables  without  staying  to  pile  them  up. 
Besides  all  that,  they  had  brought  in  a 
whole  heap  more  of  them  footstools  that  I 
told  you  about,  and  they  had  put  square 
kind  of  back  pillows  all  tossled  ofif  and 
kivered  over  with  flowers  at  the  eends  of 
the  two  settees,  besides  a  good  many  other 
things  that  I  haint  time  to  write  about. 

*  Wal,'  sez  I  to  myself,  *  if  Cousin 
Beebe  don*t  take  the  shine  ofif  these  New 
Yorkers  in  his  party,  I  lose  my  guess ; 
but  I  wonder  where  on  arth  he  contrives 
to  raise  money  to  do  it  with  these  hard 
times,  for  all  this  must  have  cost  him  a 
few,  I'm  sartin.' 

Jest  as  I  was  thinking  this,  the  Cuffy 
come  into  the  room,  and  sez  I,  '  Look  a 
here,  snow  ball,  when  is  the  party  a  com- 
ing. IVe  seen  the  swarry  all  I  want  tu, 
and  I*m  eenamost  tired  of  standing  here 
and  doing  nothing.' 

*  Wal,'  sez  he,  *  I  s'pose  they'll  be  here 
in  an  hour  or  two;  it  aint  mor'n  eight 
o'clock  yit. ' 

*  I  rather  guess  I  shan't  stay  here  all 
alone  any  longer,'  sez  I,  and  with  that  I 
buttoned  up  my  coat,  and  jest  took  a  walk 
into  the  Apollo  gallery  to  see  the  picters, 
till  it  was  time  for  the  party  to  cum.  I 
haint  time  to  say  anything  about  the  heap 
of  harnsome  picters  that  I  saw,  and  be- 
sides, I  mean  to  write  you  all  about  them 
some  day  afore  long,  for  they  are  curios  I 
can  tell  you.  I  felt  so  much  pleased  with 
looking  at  'em,  that  it  was  long  after  nine 
afore  I  thought  of  it.  So  I  jest  started 
ofiT  agin  for  Cousin  Beebe's.  When  I 
went  in  this  time  the  rooms  were  brim  full 
of  people,  and  I  was  eenamost  scared  to 
death.  I  unbuttoned  my  coat  and  pulled 
up  my  dickey  a  leetle,  besides  giving  my 
hair  a  brush — and  then  I  went  in  with  mv 
head  straight  up,  and  my  new  fur  ha^  in  my 
hand  ;  jest  as  I  used  to  go  in  the  singers' 
seat,  there  in  Weathersfleld.  Think  sez  I, 
I'll  jest  let  'em  know  that  I  haint  been  to 
dancing  school  for  nothing.  So  I  held  my 
hat  a  leetle  afore  me  by  the  rim,  and  I 


made  a  genteel  bow,  first  to  the  one  side 
and  then  to  t'other.  Arter  that,  I  went 
and  sot  down  on  one  of  the  settees,  and 
I  looked  round  for  Cousin  Mary,  for  I  felt 
kinder  awk'ard;  and  I  hadn't  the  least 
idee  that  she  wouldn't  have  come  up,  as 
she  used  to  in  Weathersfield,  and  put  out 
her  hand  and  ask  me  if  she  should  take  my 
hat.  But  there  I  sot  with  it  between  my 
hands,  a  fingering  it  over  as  if  it  had  been 
a  hot  potater,  and  she  never  cum  near  me. 
I  felt  dreadfully,  for  there  was  a  lot  of 
harnsome  gals  a  staring  at  me,  and  puck- 
ering up  their  purty  leetle  mouths,  as  if 
they  would  a  gin  the  world  to  larf  right 
out.  Arter  a  minit  Cousin  John  cum 
up  to  me,  and  sez  he,  *  Cousin  Slick,  I'm 
glad  you've  cum ;  step  in  the  next  room 
and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  Mrs 
Beebe  is  so  crowded  you  won't  get  near 
her  jest  yit.' 

I  got  up,  and  we  went  into  the  entry 
way  together,  and  then  says  Cousin  Beebe 
to  the  nigger,  *  Here,  Ben,  take  Mr 
Slick's  hat.' 

The  nigger  took  my  hat  and  carried  it 
ofif  up- stairs,  and,  arter  a  few  minits, 
Cousin  John  went  back  into  the  room 
where  the  company  was,  without  saying 
another  word  about  the  wine.       * 

*  You  had  better  go  up  and  speak  to 
Mary,  now,'  sez  he,  kinder  low;   *  there 

she  stands  by  Count .'     I  didn't  hear 

the  name,  but  it  was  some  darned  crabbed 
word,  that  was  enough  to  choke  a  feller. 

I  hadn't  looked  round  much  when  I 
cum  in  before,  for  somehow  my  head 
didn't  feel  steddy ;  but  arter  Cousin  John 
cum  and  spoke  to  me,  I  didn't  seem  to 
mind  it,  so  I  jest  looked  round  as  bold  as 
could  be.  I  declare  I  never  did  see  any- 
body dressed  out  as  Cousin  Mary  was. 
She  had  on  a  frock  of  shining  satin,  with 
harnsome  pink  sprigs  all  over  it,  and  there 
was  a  great  wide  rufile  round  the  bottom, 
made  out  of  something  that  looked  as 
white  and  thin  as  a  gal's  veil  the  day 
arter  she's  married :  and  that  was  hitched 
up  on  one  side  half  way  to  her  waist,  with 
a  pink  rose,  made  out  of  riband  with  long 
eends,  that  fell  down  eenamost  to  the  floor. 
A  heap  of  some  kind  of  shiny  thin  stuff 
was  rufiSed  round  her  bosom,  and  hung 
down  round  her  arms,  for  her  frock  sleeves 
were  short,  and  made  like  a  little  gal's ;  and 
she  had  on  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  with  rib- 
and tops  to  'em.  One  on  'em  was  fastened 
round  her  waist  with  a  wide  piece  of  gold, 
and  three  or  four  bands  set  full  of  shiny 
stuns  wos  on  t'other  arm,  which  was 
plaguy  white,  or  else  I  suppose  she  would 
not  have  let  folks  see  it. 

Mary  al'ers  had  a  tarnal  purty  little 
foot,  but  I  never  see  it  look  so  small  as  it 
did  in  that  glistening  white  shoe  of  hem, 
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and  to  own  the  rale  downright  truth,  she  curls,  and  I  didn't  see  one  there  that 
didn't  seem  to  be  much  ashamed  to  show  wasnU  dressed  up  in  her  silks  and  satins 
it,  but  kept  it  stuck  out  from  under  the  as  crank  as  could  be.  As  fur  the  men,  I 
ruffler,  as  if  sheM  made  up  her  mind  to  be  thought  I  should  have  haw  haiwed  right 
ready  to  make  a  curchy  any  minit.  There  out  a  larfiu  to  see  some  oi  *em  ;  there  was 
was  one  thing  that  kinder  puzzled  me  a  one  chap  talking  to  Miss  Beebe,  with  his 
good  deal ;  Mary's  skin  never  was  over  hair  parted  from  the  top  of  his  head  down 
white,  but  somehow  it  looked  like  wax  each  side  of  his  face,  and  it  hung  down 
work  that  night,  and  you  never  see  a  behind  all  over  his  coat  collar  like  a  young 
meadow  pink  look  brighter  than  her  cheeks  gal's  jest  before  she  begins  to  wear  a  ct>mb ; 
did ;  but  instead  of  coming  into  her  face  and  there  was  two  bunches  of  hair  stuck 
and  going  away  again,  as  every  man  likes  out  on  his  upper  lip  right  under  his  nose, 
to  see  the  colour  in  a  gal's  face  when  she's  like  a  cat's  whiskers  when  she  begins  to 
a  talking,  and  knows  that  he's  a  looking  get  her  back  up.  Every  time  he  spoke, 
at  her,  Mary's  always  kept  jest  so ;  it  the  hair  kinder  riz  up  and  moved  about 
didn't  seem  as  if  an  earthquake  would  till  it  was  enough  to  make  a  feller  crawl 
make  her  turn  pale.  The  hair  hung  in  all  over  to  look  at  him.  Think  sez  I,  if 
long  curls  down  her  cheeks  and  on  her  it  wouldn't  be  fun  to  see  that  varmint  try 
shoulders,  jest  as  it  did  the  other  day,  and  to  eat.  If  he  didn't  get  his  victuals  tan- 
she  had  a  great  white  rose  stuck  in  among  ^led  up  in  that  bunch  of  hair,  he  must 
the  curls,  on  one  side  of  her  head,  that  know  how  to  aim  allfired  straight  with  his 
looked  as  if  it  hadn't  but  jest  been  picked  kuife  and  fork. 

'^''I'ootf  a^  her  putty  earnestly,  I  can  .:  Successful  men  find  plenty  of  relations, 

tell  you,  and  I  do  think  she  would  have  ^mce  Jonathan    gets  on    in  the  world, 

been  a  critter  that  John  might  be  proud  another  cousin,  Mr  Jase  Slick,  finds  him 

of,  if  it  warn't  for  that  stuck-up  way  which  ^^"* 

she's  got  since  she  cum  down  here  to  York.  '  Now,  cousin  Slick,'  and  you  can't  think 

She  don't  da  nothing  on  arth  nateral,  and  how  easy  he  seemed  tu   call  me  cousin, 

as  she  did  when  she  was  a  gal  in  Connec-  *  you've  done  purty  well  since  you  come  to 

ticut.     Instead  of  stinding  up   straight,  York,  considering  that  you  hadn't  nobody 

and   speaking  to  her  company  as  if  she  to  help  you  along  but  Mr  Beebe ;  but  you 

was  glad  to  see  them,  she  stood  with  one  must  git  a  peg  higher  yit ;  we  must  intro- 

foot  stuck  out  and  her  hands  jest  crossed  duce  you  among  the  aristocracy.' 

afore  her,  and  kinder  stooping  for'ard,  as  *  The  what  ? '  sez  I. 

if  she   couldn't  but  jest  stand  alone  ;   I  *  The  aristocracy,'  sez  he  agin,  strutting 

never  see  a  critter's  back  stuck  up  as  hers  back,  and  poking  one  hand  down  into  his 

was.    I  ra'y  thought  she  was  a  getting  the  trousers-pocket,  as  if  he  was  a  going  tu 

rickets,  and  I  felt  so  anxious  about  it  that  take  something  out. 

I  turned  to  Cousin  Beebe,  afore  I  went  up  Wal,  think  sez  I,  I  s'pose  arter  he's 

to  speak  to  her,  and  sez  I,  a  sort  of  low —  fumbled  about  long  enough  he'll  show  me 

'  Cousin  John,  how  did  your  wife  hurt  what  aristocracy  is,  if  he  carries  it  about 

her  back  so  ?      I  declare  it  makes  me  feel  in  his  pocket  like  the  rest  on  'em ;  but  he 

awfully  to  see  what  a  great  hump  she's  only  took  out  a  piece  of  pinted  gold,  and 

got  a  growing  since  she  cum  away  from  begun  to  poke  it  between  his  teeth ;   and 

Connecticut ! '  arter  he'd  got  through,  he  made  out  tu 

With  that  Cousin  John  looked  at  her  finish  what  he  was  a  saying. 

and  larfed  a  little,  but  I  could  see  he  didn't  '  Now,'  sez  he,  *  I  think  I've  seen  Mr 

feel  jest  right,  and  arter  a  minit  he  said,  Beebe  at  the  New  England  dinner,  and  at 

sez  he —  one  or  two  places  of  that  sort  where  one 

'  Hush,  cousin,  you  must  not  speak  so  meets  almost  everybody,  and  for  a  mer- 

loud  :   it's  true  Mary  has  put  on  rather  chant  that  hasn't  made  enough  to  leave  off 

too  much  bustle,  but  it's  the  fashion,  you  business,  I  dare  say  he's  a  very  respectable 

see.'     I  looked  round,  and  as  true  as  you  sort  of  a  man,  but  he  don't  exactly  belong 

live  there  warn't  a  gal  in  the  room  that  tu  the — the ;  that  is,  tu  the  class — who — 

hadn't  her  back  a  stick'ng  out  jest  the  which  I  mean  tu  take  you  inter,  Mr  Slick ; 

same  way.      Such  a  set  of  humpbacked  a  class  that  claim  some  standing  from  their 

critters  I  never  did  put  my  eyes  on,  and  ancestors — men  of  family,  that   can   be 

yit  they  all  stood  about  a  smiling  and  a  traced  back  like  ours,  cousin.' 

talking  to  the  fellers  as  if  nothing  ailed  '  Yes,'  sez  I,  sort  o'  pleased,  '  I  believe 

'em,  poor  things.     I  never  see  a  set  of  we  never  had  many  relations  tu  be  ashamed 

folks  dressed  out  so  much,  and  so  awfully  on.     Par  always  used  to  say  that  grandpa 

stuck  up  as  they  were.     Some  of  the  gals  Slick  could  make  about  the  harnsomest 

had  feathers  in  their  hair,  and  some  had  pair  of  cow-hide  boots  of  any  feller   in 

flowers  or  gold  chains  twisted  among  their  Weathersfield ;  and  as  for  Uncle  Josh,  I'd 


^eMMJTem  Twt, 


H  vv,  eome  ta  ^kamk  <m  it 

far  a  Imng ;  bat  Iw  west  cJT  mhen  I  mas  seii  of  a  voom  aboat  big  eaoogh  for  Gooni 

ckaTcr,  and  ov  folks  6am*t  know  Bccbe  to  p«t  hia  swany  ia,  if  be  vaiited 

becaate  of  biai.     He  «aiB\  nndi  to  cany  it  aboot  witb  bim.     It  was  aH 

to  as,  tbat^s  a  CaeL*  liaed  off  aad  aiw^  fall  of  cushions,  and 

I  doB*t  kaarw  vbat  oa*  aitb  Bade  my  tiiilnil  aad  fiiagwl  Ifte  a  cavtained  bed. 

fmmtj  ttmmn  get  so  liedgety  all  ta  oaee,  Two  great  spotted  akiaa  lay  tsmfafed  op  in 

bat  be  began  to  bitdi  aboot  in  bis  cbair,  tbe  bottnai,  and  tliefe  were  Icetle  glass 

and  tamed  as  red  as  a  ainter  afpfe ;  and,  doors  witb  steps  to  tfaem  on  both  sides ;  it 

raly  waa  baraaoBK  eaocg^  to  Bake  a  feller's 


*Coasia  Stick,  tbis  isaH  tfie  way  we     eyes  feel  snow-bfind. 
gtatlenten  prore  that  we  are  men  of  femily.         '  Wal,*  kx  I,  a  looking  at  ny  poasey 


If  tbat  was  tbe  way  we  did  it,  there  aint    eoosin  ;  *  this  does  aboat  take  the  shine 
■lany  men  in  the  eoantiy  that  woald  go    off  eenamost  all  the  eoacbea  that  erer 


two  generations  without  breaking     atopped  to  my  cJBee — and  there's  been  a 
their  neck  over  a  bpstooe  or  an  aoTiL     grist  on  *cm,  I  csn  tell  yon,  and  some  with 


Kow  I  hsTc  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  tamal  hamsoiae  ladies  in  them  too.' 

trace  oat  our  femily  luie,  and  the  only  way  *  Yes«'  sex  he,  sort  of  interrupting  what 

I  eonld  da  it  was  to  skip  all  the  medianies  I  was  going  to  say;  *  bat  yoa  fai^t  a  hMik- 

and  fermcrs,  jest  touch  sKgbtly  on  the  ing  at  the  coat  of  amro    that  is  what  I 

merchants,  lawyers,  and  ministers,  bvt  to  want  yoa  to  aee.* 

dwell  porty  particnlariy  hard  on  them  that  '  Wal,*  aex  I,  a  giving  the  nigger  a  party 

lired  high  and  did  nothing ;  now-a-days  it  general  sorrey,  tint  sot  back  of  the  horses 

helps  a  feller  along  a  good  deal  if  be  can  dressed  op  in  sort  of  legimenisla,  all  fine- 

coant  up  an  author  or  so ;  and  it  was  eon-  fied  off  with   buttons  and  yaUer  dotl^ 

sidered  something  of  a  feather  in  a  man's  '  the  .coat  is  well  enoi^ht — I  don*t  see 

cap  if  any  of  bis  relations  were  sent  to  much  to  find  feult  with  in  it,  though,  to 

Congress  a  few  years  ago ;  but  now,  sinoe  own  the  truth.  Captain  Wolf,  of  the  Wen* 

they've  got  a  kicking  up  a  dust  erery  other  thersfield  Independent  Company,  bad  a 

day  in  tbe  capital,  and  spitting  fire  at  each  training  coat  that  berts  it  all  tu  nothing, 

other  like  dogs  and  cats,  it  don't  help  a  As  for  the  critter's  arms,  niggers  may  be 

a  man  much  to  claim  any  of  them  for  con-  different  to  white  people  in  that  way,  but 

nections,  except  here  and  there  one  that  I  don*t  see  much  odds — mebby  you  mean 

has  got  decency  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  this  other  chapes,  and  his  are  long  enough, 

the  rest.     I  b^in  to  be  glad  tbat  none  of  that's  a  feet.' 

our  femily  ever  got  into  politics  much ;  With  that  I  jest  totdc  a  go6d  squint  at  i 

but  step  to  the  door.  Cousin  Slick,  and  I'll  great  tall  shots  of  a  feller,  with  arms  Kke 

show  you  the  coat-of-arms  that  I've  got  a  pair  of  flails  hung  up  arter  threshing, 

on  my  carriage.'  He  was  a  standing  up  back  of  the  coach, 

*  Wal,'  sez  I,  '  I  don't  care  if  I  du,  and  a  hanging  on  to  a  couple  of  great  tos- 

though  it  comes  kinder  tough  to  leave  the  seb  fastened  to  it,  as  indepen&nt  as  a 

stove  this  cold  day.'     Witb  that  I  tipped  monkey  in  a  show.    His  coat  and  trousers 

down  my  chair,  and  took  my  feet  off  from  were  just  like  the  niter's,  and  he  had  a 

the  stove,  and  went  to  the  door.     By  gra-  great  wide  band  of  gold  stuff  round  his 

eious !  but  be  had  a  smasher  of  a  coach  hat !    my  pussey  cousin  only  shook  his 

standing  there.     It  glistened  and  shone  in  bead  when  I  looked  at  the  chap.     Tbe 

the  sun  like  a  house  afire.    A  great  strap-  nigger  twisted  his  neck  round,  and  the  tall 

ping  nigger  sot  on  a  kind  of  double  chair  varmint  stuck  bts'n  up,  and  they  begun  td 

with  a  low  narrar  back,  klvered  over  with  grin  and  tee  bee  at  each  other  over  thd 

fine  brown   broadcloth,  all    fringed  and  coach. 

tossled  off  like  snything— and  a  great  bear-  *  See  here,  this  is  what  I  mean,'  siez  my 

skin  was  hauled  up  over  his  legs,  all  scol-  cousin ;  and  his  fat  cheek  begun  to  gro# 

loped  off  with  red  cloth  and  stuck  over  with  red  with  the  cold  or  ^metliing.     With 

eoons'  taib.   The  horses  beat  all  live  crit-  that  he  put  hb  finger  on  a  picter,  all 

ten  I  ever  did  see ;  they  were  as  black  as  sprigged  out  with  gold  that  was  figgere^ 

erows,  and  I  eouldn*t  say  which  glistened  on  the  door,  and  sez  he,  *  thb  b  the  coat 

the  most,  their  tarnal  smooth  coots,  or  the  and  arms.' 

harness  put   over  them.    They  w^re  all  '  Wal,*  sez  I,  '  I*ve  seen  ti  good  mAny 

kivered  over  and  sot  out  with  silver.    The  picters,  but  I  never  heard  diem  eallfl^  by 

horses  had  great  yaller  roses  stuck  on  the  that  name  afore.     I  s*^ose  tilib  b  sdm^ 

•idcf  of  their  heads,  like  a  gal  when  she's  York  notion  that you*ve pbkud np^aint it  P 
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*  It*8  ^«  getmine  tlihig/  tez  he,  *  and  I  vito  ererybody  that  oome  ta  take  a  bite, 
paid  a  deal  ef  money  for  it,  I  can  tell  So  arly  in  the  morniag  I  put  a  clean  white 
yon.'  towel  on  the  leetle  table  in  my  office. 

'  Wal,*  aez  I,  a  looking  at  the  eonsam  Then  I  went  into  the  cubby  house- room, 
party  sharp ;  '  them  two  critters  a  lying  where  I  kept  my  new  clothes  and  kind- 
down  there  cut  a  considerable  of  a  dash,  ling  wood,  besides  my  tooth-brush  and  sich 
that*a  a  fact ;  but  the  rooster  on  the  top,  things  as  I  don't  want  to  use  every  day, 
fhalt  are  beats  all.  It*8  so  nat'ral,  it  seems  and  I  drew  a  quart  mug  of  that  outrage- 
to  me  as  if  I  60Bld  htor  it  oockadoodledoo  ous  good  cider,  that  you  sent  me  by  Cap- 
right  out.'  tin  Doolittle.     I  guess  I  looked  like  live 

'  Yes,'  ses  my  cousin, '  that  is  well  done,  when  I  went  out  agin,  with  the  mug  brim- 

aint  it?    But  I  see  yon  dou*t  exactly  com-  miog  over  in  one  hand,  and  the  pillow- 

pMhend  the'  scienee  of  heraldry.    Mow  all  ease  stuffed  full  of  dough-nuts,  that  marm 

these  things  mean  something.*  sent  me  toother  day — ^ides  the  hunk  of 

'  Yon  don^t  say  so !  *  ses  I.  cheese,  and  the  lot  of  baked  sweet  apples, 

*  These  afe  lions  coucbant,*  sea  he,  a  tucked  under  t'other  arm.  I  heaped  up 
pinting  tu  the  wild  critters.  a  pile  of  the  dough  -  nuts  on  one  corner 

*  Ton  don*t  say  so !'  sez  I  agin ;  '  I've  of  the  table,  and  sot  the  apple-box  on  the 
seen  a  good  many  lions  in  the  shows  that  other,  and  made  room  for  the  cheese  and 
travel  tfirough  Weathersfield,  but  I  never  the  cider  in  the  middle ;  and  it  raly  made 
saw  a  crooshong  afore.  They  look  purty  me  feel  sort  of  bad  because  marm  cunldoH 
mneh  alike,  donH  they  though  ?*  see  how  nice  I'd  fixed  it  all.     Think  sez 

With  that  the  two  varmints  stuck  np  at  I.  there  won't  be  many  people  in  York 

each  tend  of  the  carriage  begun  tu  tee  hee  that*ll  set  a  better  treat  afore  their  visiters 

agin,  and  my  pussey  cousin,  sez  he,  '  Mr  than  this  I  reckon,  any  how,  and  as  marm 

Stick,  snpposing  we  go  in.*  aint  here,  I  *11  stand  treat  to  every  body 

'  Wal,  sez  I,  *  bit  if  you'd  jest  as  livs,  that  comes  in,  for  her  sake. 

I  should  kinder  like  tu  know  what  the  Wal,  who  would  be  the  fust  critter  that 

vooster  means  afore  we  go.'  come  in  but  Cousin  John  Beebe,  tu  see 

'  Can't  yon  guess  what  part  of  the  Slick  what  I  Was  a  going  tu  du  with  myself  all 

family  that  belongs  to  ? '  sez  he,  a  strut-  day.     Arter  I  *d  sot  him  a  chair  by  the 

tiag  up  and  mbbing  his  hands  together  as  atove,  I  went  up  to  the  table,  and  sez  I, 

pro«id  as  could  be.  *  Cousin  John,  supposing  we  take  a  drink ; 

*  Wal,'  sez  f ,  '  I  don't  know,  without  it  its  an  allflred  cold  day,  and  you  look  as  if 
belongs  to  Aunt  Lydia — Par's  old  noaid  of  you  couldn't  stand  it'  My  gracious,  but 
a  sister;  she  sartinly  did  beat  all  natur  at  didn*t  his  eyes  snap  when  he  saw  what  IM 
raising  chickens.  You  never  heard  of  an  got  I  mixed  the  cider  up,  purty  hot  with 
egg  turning  out  rotten,  or  a  duck  gitting  ginger,  and  then  I  set  it  on  the  stove,  and 
&x>wned,  on  her  premises.'  kept  a  stirring  on  it  up  with  a  little  ivory 

With  that  the  two  ehaps  giggled  right  thing  that  a  purty  gal  sent  me  tu  fold  my 

•ttt,  and  stock  their  fists  into  their  darned  letters  with ;  it  begun  to  foam  and  sparkle 

great  tatur-traps  as  if  they  felt  a  cold ;  like  anything ;  then  I  took  a  sip  jest  to  try 

and  my  pussey  cousin,  aez  he,  \it*d  a  git-  it*  and  handed  the  mng  over  to  Cousin 

tiihg  cold— let^  go  in.'                 *  John. 

*  Wal,'  sez  I,  '  I  don't  care  if  we  du;  *  Here,'  sez  I,  *take  a  swaller;  it  aint 
but  I  tell  yon  what,  if  them  two  chaps  Ii1<e  the  pesky  stuff  you  give  me  when  I 
don't  jest  hnsh  up  their  yop,  I'll  give  them  eat  dinner  up  to  your  house.  Instid  of 
both  an  allfired  thrashing  —  I  will,  by  kicking  up  a  dust  in  your  upper  storey,  it 
gosh ! '  goes  tn  the  right  spot  tu  once,  and  makes 

I  mther  guess  the  two  mean  critters  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  prime  all  over  in  a  giffy.'  I 
baol^  in  their  horns  a  few  at  this;  and  'other  seem  tn  think  that  Cousin  John 
*rter  I'd  gin  them  both  a  purty  gavage  wam't  much  afeard  of  the  mug  anyhow ; 
look,  we  went  into  the  office  agin.  Iio  gave  a  sneezer  of  a  pull  tu  it,  and  then 
..V  ^,  /  .,  ,  his  eyes  begun  to  glisten,  and,  sez  he- 
One  of  the  most  humorous  (said  also  « l  'm  beat,  Jonathan,  if  this  aint  prime; 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate)  descrip-  where  on  arth  did  you  find  it?  I've 
tions  in  the  book,  is  an  account  of  New  sarched  from  one  end  of  York  tu  t'other 
Year's  Day  ceremonies  amongst  that  class  for  it  a  dozen  times,  but  never  made  out 
cif  vulgar  rich  to  whom  wo  have  alreasdy  ^^  g^^  a  <irop  yit.'    With  that  he  sot  into 

zefenred  ms  the  *  Upper  Ten  Thousand.'  »*  •»''*  ^^^^  •**  "**"'•    *  I  decUre,'  sez  he, 

agin,  choaking  off  long  enough  tu  ketch 
I  made  a  leetle  inquiry  about  how  people  his  breath,  « this  does  taste  nat'ral.* 
did  a  New  Year*s  Day,  and  fonnd  out  tlmt  « Aint  it  the  rale  critter? '  sez  I,  a  bend- 
it  was  the  fashion  for  the  wimmen  tu  stand  ing  for*ard  and  rubbing  both  hands  to- 
treat  that  dajy  to  set  out  things^  and  in-  gether  a  leetle  easy.    It  eenamost  make 
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me  hum-sick  when  I  first  tasted  on  it,  it  Here  Cousin  Beebe  aot  in,  and  sez  he, 

put  me  so  in  mind  of  Weathersfield.     Par  '  Well,  jest  fill  up  a  plass  for  the  lady 

sent  me  a  whole  cask  on  it,  by  Captin  Doo-  about  half  full,  not  a  drop  more,  then  pour 

little/  out  a  glass  for  yourself ' 

'Then  it  did  come  from  the  old  hum-  *What,  full?*  sez  I. 

stid  ? '  sez  he,  a  eyeing  the  mu":  agin — '  I  *  Sartinly,'  sez  he. 

must  drink  a  leetle  more,  for  the  sake  of  *  Wal,'  sez  I,  *  that  seems  kinder  hog- 

them  that  sent  it.'     With  that,  he  jest  ghish  to  give  yourself  more  than  you  du 

finished  up  the  mug;  and  when  he  sot  it  tu  the  lady ;  I  don^t  seem  tu  like  that.* 

down,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  sez  he  *  It's  the  fashion,'  says  he. 

agin,  'that's  prime,  Jonathan.'  *  Oh,  is  it?'  sez  I;  wal  I  think  as  like 

'  Aint  it,'  Fez  I,  starting  ofl^  to  fill  up  the  as  not  they  know  how  tu  help  themselves 

mug  agin,  for  it  tickled  me  to  see  how  he  after  a  feller's  gone.     I  always  notice  that 

took  tu  the  drink,  and  how  much  he  made  the  gals  that  are  so  mighty  stuck  up  as  if 

himself  tu  hum  in  my  office.      When  I  they  couldn't  swaller  anything  but  air  be- 

cum  out  of  the  leetle  room  agin,  Jolm  he  fore  folks,  stuff  like  all  natur  back  of  the 

looked  sort  of  eager  at  the  mug,  and  then  pantry-door.' 

at  the  eatables  laid  out  so  tempting.  John  larfed  a  leetle  as  if  he  agreed  with 

*  I  declare,'  sez  he,  '  I  begin  tu  feel  as  me,  and  sez  he,  *  Never  mind  that  now, 

I  used  tu  when  we  were  boys,  Jonathan.'  but  when  you've  poured  out  the  wine,  jest 

With  that  I  sot  the  table  between  us,  and  step  back  and  make  a  bow,  and  say,  '*  The 

the  way  we  laid  in  the  provinder  was  a  compliments  of  the  season,"  or  any  other 

compliment  to  marm.    Arter  Cousin  Beebe  interesting  thing  that  you  like.     A  person 

bad   eat   ten   of  the   dough-nuts,   and   a  of  your  genius  should  not  be  at  a  loss  for 

hunk  of  cheese  as  big  as  your  fist,  he  stopt  pleasant  sayings.    And  after  that  drink  off 

short,  and  sez  he,  'Cousin,  this  won't  du;  the  wine,  take  a  leetle  of  anything  else 

if  we  keep  on  eating  as  much  as  we  want,  that  is  on  the  table,  and  ^o  away  agin.' 

we  shan't  find  room  for  all  the  eatables  '  Wal  now,'  sez  I,  '  I  can  remember 

and  drinkables  that  the  folks  will  give  us  what  to  say  well  enough,  though  it  does 

to-day,  when  we  make  our  calls.'  seem  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  leetle 

'  Look  a  here,'  Cousin  Beebe,'  sez  I,  too  much  soft  sodder  in  the  speech,  if  it 

kinder  anxious,  'you  know  I'm  a  sort  of  warn't  made  tu  a  lady;  but  suppose  you 

a  greenhorn   about  New  Years,  for  we  jest  go  over  the  manoeuvre  about  the  wine, 

don't  have  no  sich  things  ever  amongst  so  that  I  can  get  the  kink  ou  it,  if  you 

us.     Supposing  yon  jest  tell  me  how  they  haint  no  objection.' 

act  and  so  on.  I  don't  want  tu  make  a  '  Very  well,'  sez  he,  a  taking  up  the 
coot  of  myself;  and  that  pussey  cousin  of  cider  mug,  'observe  me.'  With  that  he 
mine  is  a  coming  tu  take  me  round  in  his  made  a  purlite  bow,  and  give  another  all- 
carriage,  where  I  suppose  he  means  tu  fired  pull  at  the  drink.  I  see  what  the 
stick  me  up  like  a  swarry  for  folks  tu  look  critter  was  at ;  but  think  sez  I,  I  ruther 
at;  and  if  I  don't  du  everything  according  think  you've  had  your  share  of  the  cider, 
to  gunter,  he'll  be  turning  red  and  fussing  With  that,  I  put  out  both  hands  a  leetle 
about  like  an  old  hen  that's  got  ducks  for  easy,  and  took  the  mug  from  his  mouth, 
chickens.  What  on  arth  shall  I  say  to  the  '  See  if  I  haint  larut  it,'  sez  I,  as  sober 
gals,  and  what  will  they  expect  me  tu  du  ? '  as  a  deacon ;  and  with  that  I  made  him  a 

Cousin  Beebe  he  sot  still  a  minit,  kinder  low  bow,  and  while  I  was  a  drinking  off  the 

nibbling  away  at  the  end  of  a  dough- nut,  cider,  I  jest  winked  one  eye  over  the  top 

for  he  seemed  mortal  loth  tu  choke  off,  of  the  mug,  tu  let  him  see  that  I  was  up 

and  at  last  sez  he,  '  When  you  come  tu  a  tu  a  thing  or  two.    The  minit  I  pulled  up, 

house  where  you  want  tu  call,  jest  go  into  he  began  to  laugh  as  good-natured  as  a 

the  room  where  the  ladies  will  be  a  wait-  kitten ;  and  arter  I'd  got  my  breath,  I  sot 

ing  tu  see  folks,  and  arter  a  while  they'J  in,  and  we  had  a  good  haw-haw  right  out 

ask  you  tu  take  some  refreshments;  with  in  the  office. 

that  they'll  go  up  tu  a  table  where  there's  Arter  we'd  both  got  sobered  down,  John 

wine  and  so  on,  if  they  haint  teetotalists,  he  gave  me  an  invite  to  come  up  and  see 

and  if  they  be *  Mary,  and  then  he  cut  stick  to  go  home 

'  It  don't  make  no  odds  tu  tell  me  bow  and  fix  for  visiting.    I  hadn't  but  jest  time 

they  act,'  sez  I,  'for  I  don't  call  on  any-  to  run  out  and  git  a  piece  of  Injun  rubber 

body  that  sets  up  to  be  wiser  than  our  to  clean  my  yaller  gloves  with,  and  begin 

Saviour  ;  he  turned  water  into  wine,  and  tu  fix  up,  ^hen  my  pussey  cousin  come  up 

when  I  set  up  tu  be  better  than  him,  I'll  the  street,  hurra  boys,  carriage  and  all, 

turn  up  my  nose  at  it,  but  not  afore.     I  arter  me.     The  tall  chap  let  himself  down 

wish    you    could    a    heard    Par    argufy  from  behind  the  carriage,  and  knocked  at 

that  question  with  the  ministers.    I  rather  the  door, 

quess  — i'  '  Come  in,*  sez  I,  a  poking  round  the 
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office  arter  a  pin  ta  stick  my  shirt-color  uas  cold  CDOUgh  to  nip  a  feller's  ears  off, 

together,  where  the  etarnal  washer-woman  so  I  jest  tucked  my  hands  into  my  pockets 

had  washed  the  button  off,  consarn  her!  as  well  as  I  could,  and  begun  to  stomp  my 

The  feller  was  dressed  up  like  a  Con-  foot  on  the  stun  walk.  It  rally  was  fun 
necticut  major-gineral,  alltin  yaUer  and  to  see  the  streets  chuck  full  of  fellers 
bine,  as  fine  as  a  fiddle;  he  kinder  grinned  a  running  up  and  down,  hither  and  yon, 
leetle  when  he  see  my  table,  and  that  I  as  if  the  old  Nick  bad  kicked  them  on 
hadnH  got  my  fix  on  yet ;  but  when  I  eend.  Every  one  on  *em  was  dressed  up 
looked  in  his  face,  he  choked  in,  and  sez  in  his  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes,  and 
he,  as  humble  as  could  be,  <  Mr  Slick,  my  they  all  had  their  hair  slicked  down  ex- 
master  is  a  waiting.^  actly  alike,  and  most  on  'em  looked  more 

*  Tell  him  not  to  be  in  a  pucker,'  sez  I,  like   gals  in  boys'  clothes  than  anything 

'  I  ain't  quite  spruced  up  yet.'      With  else.     Not  the  shadow  of  a  petticoat  could 

that  he  went  out.    I  pitched  on  my  clothes  a  feller  see,  from  one  eend  of  York  tu  the 

in  less  than  no  time,  stuffed  a  baked  apple  other^ — it  seemed  as  if  the  hull  city  had 

and  a  few  dough-nuts  into  my  coat-pocket,  run  tu  boys  for  one  day.    The  streets  raly 

for  fear  of  accident,  and  foUered  arter.  looked  lonesome ;  for,  arter  all,  it  don't 

There  he  stood^a  holding  open  the  glass-  seem  nat'ral  to  go  out  and  not  see  gals 

door,  and  a  set  of  little  steps,  all  carpeted  and  women  a  walking  about   with  their 

off,  hong  down  tu  the  ground ;  and  there  purty  faces  and  fine  clothes.     A  city  with- 

was  the  fat  nigger  a  twistifying  his  whip-  out   them  looks   like  a  piece    of   thick 

lash  round  the  horses'  heads,  as  crank  as  woods  without  any    sweet,  green   under 

a  white  man.     I  jest  had  time  tu  see  that  brush-wood  and  hamsome  flowers.  I  don't 

Jase  had  got  his  lions,  and  roosters,  and  know  exactly  why,  but  when  I  go  into  a 

croudumts  pictured  off  on  the  curtain  that  place  where  there's  nothing  but  men,  it 

hung  round  his  seat ;  and  then  I  jumped  seems  as  if  all  the  sunshine  and  posies  of 

mto  the  carriage  as  spry  as  a  cricket,  human  natur  was  shet  out ;  and  as  I  stood 

The  tall  chap  folded  up  the  steps  as  quick  there  afore  my  pnssey  cousin's  house,  it 

as  marm  could  undu  a  cat's  cradle,  and  made  me  feel  sort  of  melancholy  not  to  see 

shet  the  door  to,  and  away  we  went  like  the  least  glimpse  of  a  red  shawl  or  a  fur- 

a  house  a-fire.      1   swanny !    but  these  below  nowhere  about, 

coaches  du  go  oTer  the  ground  as  slick  I  beliCTe,  arter  all,  that  when  a  chap  is 

as  grease ;  it  seemed  jest  like  being  bol-  a  leetle  scared  about  doing  a  thing,  the 

stewed  up  in  a  rocking-chair !     My  pussey  best  way  is  tu  pitch  for'ard,  hit  or  miss, 

cousin  seemed  tu  swell  up  bigger  and  without  thinking  on  it.   So,  as  soon  as  I'd 

bigger  every  minit,  when  he  see  how  sur-  got  a  leetle  grit  raised,  I  up  and  pulled 

prised  I  was  with  the  spring  of  it ;  and  sez  the  door  knob  as  savage  as  could  be.     It 

he,  *  Now,  Cousin,  I'm  going  to  take  you  tu  was  an  allfired  big  chunk  of  silver  though, 

see  somebody  worth  knowing,  and  when  and  the  piece  spread  out  on  the  door  was 

they  know  that  you're  my  relation,  they'll  as  big  as  a  dinner-plate,  and  there  was 

take  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  you ;  so  jest  '  Jason  Slick'  cut  out  on  it  in  all  sorts 

put  your  best  foot  foremost.'  of  flourishes  and  curlecues.    Think,  sez  I, 

Think,  sez  I,  it's  looky  that  I  got  Cou-  my  pussey  cousin  means  to  hang  out  a 

sin  Beebe  tu  show  me  how  it's  done ;  but  specie  sign,  anyhow.     I  wonder  he  didn't 

I  kept  a  close  lip  and  said  nothing,  for  it  have  his  rooster,  and  lion,  and  crouchants 

was  snapping  cold,  and  a  feller's  words  pictured  off  in  his  door  too. 

seemed  as  if  theyM  tuiu  tu  ice,  before  he  Arter  a  minit,  a  tall  chap,  that  looked 

spoke  'em.  like  a  twin  tu  the  feller  that  stood  behind 

The  nigger  driv  like  fire  and  smoke,  the  carriage,  all  dressed  out  jest  as  he 

and    it    dkhi't  seem  no    time  afore    we  was,  too,  like  a    major- gineral,   stood  a 

stopped  by  a  great  house  clear  up  town,  bowing  and  shuffling  in  the  hall,  as  if  he 

and  the  tall  shote  opened  the  door  and  wanted  to  larn  me  how  to  dance.     The 

undid  the  steps  again,  as  if  he  expected  us  way  he  sidled,  and  bowed,  and  spread  out 

to  git  out.  his  hands  as  he  opened  the  parlour^  door  for 

^Tbis  is   my  house,'   sez  my    pussey  me,  was  enough  to  make  a  feller  burst 

cousin:  '  you  go  in  and  call  on  the  ladies,  with  larfin.     Wal,  afore  I  knew  which 

and  1 11  dive  round  to  one  or  two  houses,  eend  my  head  was  on,  there  I  stood  in  the 

and  take  you  with  me  again,  by  and  by.*  middle  of  a  great  lone  room,  that  was 

I  got  up  sort  of  loth,  for  it  seemed  enough  to  dazzleafellers  eyes  for  a  month, 
kinder  awk'ard  to  go  in  alone ;  but  afore  eenajest  to  look  at  it.  The|  settees  were 
I  had  a  chance  to  say  so,  the  tail  shote  all  bright  red,  and  glistened  with  thick 
diet  ta  the  stairs,  gin  the  door  a  slam,  velvet  cushions.  Great,  heavy,  yaller  cur- 
hepped  op  behind  agin,  and  away  they  tains  hitched  up  with  spears  and  holes, 
went  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  made  out  of  gold,  or  something  plaguy 

I  stood  a  minity  a  lookuig  about.     It  like  it,  hung  over  all  the  wiiHdersr^all 
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furbelowed  and  tossled  off  with  great  blue  '  Cousin,  I*m  delighted  to  see  you.  Mr 
balls,  mixed  up  with  red  fringe.  The  Slick  was  telling  me  about  you  yesterday, 
carpet  was  the  brightest  and  softest  thing  and  sez  I,  invite  him  by  all  means.  It 
I  ever  did  see — but  it  was  enough  tu  make  ain*t  often  we  can  make  free  with  a  rela- 
a  feller  stun  blind  tu  look  at  it,  the  iiggers  tion,  they  are  so  apt  to  presume  upon  it. 
on  it  were  so  alliired  gaudy.  Everything  Raly,  some  of  Mr  Slick*s  family  have  been 
in  the  room  was  as  costly  and  harnsome  very  annoying,  they  have  indeed ;  they 
as  could  be ;  but  somehow  it  seemed  as  if  don't  seem  to  understand  our  position  ; 
every  individual  thing  had  come  there  on  but  you,  cousin,  you  that  have  so  much 
its  own  hook,  and  was  so  proud  of  itself  mind,  can  comprehend  these  things.* 
that  it  wouldn't  agree  with  its  neighbours.  Afore  I  could  get  a  chance  to  stick  in  a 
The  chairs  looked  dreadfully  out  of  sorts  word  edgeways,  she  took  my  hand,  yaller 
with  the  settees,  and  the  great  looking-  glove  and  all,  between  both  her*n,  and  led 
glasses  made  everything  seem  ten  times  me  along  to  the  fire.  Arter  I'd  sot  down, 
more  fiery  and  bright  with  their  glisten-  she  kept  a  fingering  over  one  of  my  hands 
ing.  The  hull  room  seemed  more  like  a  as  if  it  belonged  to  her.  Think,  sez  I, 
garden  planted  with  poppies,  sun-flowers,  what  on  arth  can  the  old  critter  mean  ? 
and  marigolds,  than  anything  I  could  IMl  be  darned,  if  she  was  fifteen  years 
think  on.  There  was  a  table  sot  out  at  younger,  I  should  think  she  had  such  a 
one  eend,  jest  afore  one  of  the  looking-  notion  to  the  family,  that  she  wasn't  par- 
glasses,  that  made  it  seem  as  long  agin  as  ticular  how  many  on  'em  she  made  love  tu. 
it  raly  was.  It  was  all  kivered  over  with  As  soon  as  I  could  get  her  to  give  up  my 
silver  baskets,  and  knives  and  forks,  and  hand,  she  jest  let'n  drop  on  my  knee  as 
glasses,  and  everything  that  could  be  affectionate  as  a  pussey  cat,  and  sez  she,  a 
^thought  on  tu  eat  and  drink.  At  both  screwing  up  her  mouth,  and  sticking  her 
eends  were  leetle  meeting-houses  with  face  close  up  to  mine — 
steeples  tu  them,  all  made  out  of  sugar-  *  Cousin,  you  can't  think  how  delighted 
candy,  and  hull  loaves  of  cake,  with  I  was  to  read  your  letters  in  the  'Express.** 
flowers  and  birds  a  lying  down  on  top  of  I  du  like  to  see  such  upstarts  as  the 
'em,  besides  some  had  leetle  sugar  lambs  Beebes  taken  off;  only  think  of  the  idee 
curled  up  on  'em  as  natural  as  life.  I  of  her  giving  parties,  and  her  husband  not 
never  did  see  a  table  so  set  off  in  my  out  of  business  yiti  When  I  read  that 
born  days ;  it  was  a  sight  tu  look  on.  letter,  sez  I  to  Mr  Slick,  "  bring  the  young 
Cousin  Beebe's  warn't  a  touch  tu  it ;  but  gentleman  here,  where  he  can  see  some- 
somehow  the  things  were  all  crowded  on  thing  of  real  high  life ;  it  would  be  a  pity 
so,  and  there  was  sich  heaps  of  every-  to  have  him  throw  away  his  talons  in  de- 
thing,  that  it  didn't  seem  half  so  geenteel  scribing  such  low  affairs  as  Mrs  Beebe's 
as  Cousin  Mary's  did.  It  must  have  cost  must  be." '  With  that  she  looked  round 
an  allfired  swad  of  money,  though.  her  blazing  room  as  proud  as  could  be,  as 

I  was  so  struck  up  with  the  room  and  if  she  wanted  me  to  give  her  some  soft 

the  table,  that  it  was  more  than  a  minit  sodder  back  agin ;  but  I  felt  sort  of  wrathy 

afore  I  found  out  that  there  were  any  at  what  she   said  about  cousin,   and   I 

folks  in  the  premises  ;    but  by-am-by  I  wouldn't  take  the  hint ;  but  sez  I^  '  I  beg 

discovered  a  fat  chunked  woman  a  sitting  pardon,  marm,  but  Mr  Beebe  is  my  friend 

in  a  rocking-chair,  all  cushioned  with  red  and  relation,  and  a  chap  that'll  set  still 

shiny  velvet.     She  sot  close  by  the  fire,  and  hear  a  friend  run  down,  don't  deserve 

but  when  I  stepped  back  and  put  my  foot  one,  according  to  my  notion ;  as  for  Cousin 

out  to  make  a  bow,  she  got  up  and  made     Mary ' 

me  a  curchy — but  sich  a  curchy  I  never  '  Oh,'  sez  Mrs  Slick,  a  twisting  round 

did  see — it  was  about   half-way  between  like  an  eel,  *she  is  a  lovely  woman,  with- 

the  flutter  of  a  hen  and  the  swagger  of  a  out  any  doubt.     I  sartinly  should  have 

fat  duck.     It  was  as  much  as  I  could  du  called  on  her  long  ago ;  but  then  one  has 

to   keep  from  snorting  right  out  to  see  so  many  acquaintances  of  that  sort  to  re- 

her :  but  I  choked  in,  and  sez  I,  bowing  member,  that  really  I  have  never  found 

again,  '  You  see  I  make  myself  tu  hum,  time.'    Think,  sez  I,  if  you  won't  call  till 

marm.     Mr  Slick,  my  pussey  cousin  out  Mary  wants  you,  I  don't  think  you'll  put 

there,  wanted  me  to  come  and  make  you  yourself  out  in  a  hurry ;  but  I  didn't  say 

a  New-year's  call.'  so,  for  jest  that  minit  she  seemed  to  re- 

I  wish  you  could  a  seen  how  the  critter  member  something,   and  she   sung  out, 

strutted  up  when  I  said  this;  but  all  tu  'Jemima,  my  dear.' 

once  she  seemed  to  guess  who  I  was,  for  With  that  the  yaller  curtains  by  one  of 

she  stuck  her  head  a  one  side,  and  begun  the  winders  were  rustled  and  flirted  out, 

to  smile  and   pucker  up  her  mouth  like  and  a  young  gal,  finefied  off  to  kill,  come 

all  natnr.     Up  she  cum  tu  me  with  both  from  where  she'd  been  standing  back  on 

hands  out,  and  sez  she —  'em  to  look  at  the  fellers  aa  they  went 
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along  the  street.    I  rather  gness  there  was  Tered  oyer  with  rings,  that  looked  like  the 

a  flirting  of  riband  and  a  glistening  of  gold  spots  on  a  toad's  back  more  than  any  thing 

things  when  she  made  her  appearance,  else.     She  had  a  great  wide  ruffle  round 

She  came  a  hopping  and  a  dancing  across  the  bottom  of  her  frock,  like  the  one  Cousin 

the  room,  and  when  she  came  jest  afore  Mary  had  on  at  her  party;  but  she  warn*t 

me,  she  stopped  short  and  let  off  a  curchy  no  where  nigh  so  tall  as  Mary,  and  it  made 

that  seemed  more  like  one  of  her  mother's  her  look  like  a  bantum  hen  feathered  down 

run  crazy,  than  anything  I  could  think  on.  to  the  claws.     Wal,  think,  sez  I,  if  you 

The  old  woman  she  spread  out  her  hands,  wouldnH  make  a  comical  iigger-head  for 

and  sez  she,  *  Jemima,  my  dear,  this  is  Captain  Doolittle*s  sloop.    I  wonder  what 

your  cousin,  Mr  Slick,  the  gentleman  whose  your  husband  would  ask  for  you,  jest  as 

letters  you  were  so  delighted  with.'  you   stand  —  hump,  ruffles,  and  all  ?      I 

With  that  the  queer  critter  gave  me  an-  shouldn't  a  taken  so  much  notice  of  her, 
other  curchy,  and  looked  as  if  sheM  a  been  if  she  hadn't  let  off  such  a  shower  of  talk 
glad  if  she'd  known  enough  to  say  some-  on  me  about  her  darter ;  but  when  a  wo- 
thing ;  but  the  old  woman  sot  in  with  a  man  begins  to  pester  me  by  praining  up 
stream  of  talk  about  her  till  any  body  on  her  family,  I  always  make  a  pint  of  think- 
earth  wonld  have  sot  her  down  for  an  ing  of  something  else  as  fast  as  I  can.  If 
angel  jest  out  of  heaven,  dressed  up  in  you  only  bow  a  leetle  and  throw  in  a  'yes 
pink  satin  and  loaded  off  with  gold,  if  marm,  sartingly,'  and  so  on,  once  in  a 
they'd  believed  a  word  her  mother  said,  while,  you're  all  right  A  woman  will 
Think,  sez  I  to  myself,  as  I  stood  a  looking  generally  soft-sodder  herself,  if  you  let  her 
at  the  old  woman  and  the  gal,  it's  enough  alone  when  she  once  gits  a  going,  without 
to  make  a  feller  sick  of  life  to  see  two  such  puttingyou  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  her. 
8tuck-up  critters.  The  gal's  furbelows  Arter  she'd  talked  herself  out  of  breath, 
didn't  look  so  bad,  considering  she  was  so  she  went  along  up  to  the  table,  and  spread- 
yomig,  yet  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if  ing  her  hands,  sez  shC) '  take  some  refresh- 
heaps  of  jimcracks  and  finery  piled  on  to  ments,  Mr  Slick  ? ' 

a  young  critter  looked  kinder  unnat'ral.  *  Wal,'  sez  I,  'I  haint  much  hungry, 

Wimmen  are  a  good  deal  like  flowers  to  but  I  do  feel  a  leetle  dry — so  I  don't  care 

my  notion,  and  the  harnsomest  posies  that  if  I  du.' 

grow  in  the  woods  never  have  but  one  I  went  up  to  the  table,  and  took  a  sur- 

oolour  besides  their  leaves.    I've  seen  gals  vey  of  the  decanters  and  cider-bottles ; 

in  the  country  with  nothing  but  pink  sun  and  arter  a  while,  I  made  out  to  find  one 

bonnets  and  calico  frocks  on,  that  looked  decanter  that  looked  as  if  it  had  something 

as  fresh  and  sweet  as  full-blown  roses — gals  good  in  it,  and  poured  about  a  thimble  full 

that  could  pull  an  even  yoke  with  any  of  into  two  of  the  wine  glasses,  and  filled  up 

your  York  tipples  in  the  way  of  beauty,  one  for  myself.     Mrs  Slick  and  her  darter 

and  arter  all,  if  I  ever  get  a  wife,  I  don't  took  up  the  glapses,  and  then  I  stepped 

think  I  shall  search  for  her  among  brick  back  and  made  a  low  bow,  and,  sez  I, '  the 

houses  and  stun  side  walks.  compliments  of  the  season ! — or  any  other 

The  old  woman  raly  had  made  an  etar-  interesting  thing  that  you  like.     A  person 

nal  coot  of  herself  in  the  way  of  fixing,     of  your  genius '    Here  I  stuck  fast. 

She  had  on  a  lot  of  satin,  and  shiny  thin  for  somehow  I  forgot  how  Cousin  Beebe 
stuff,  twistified  round  her  head  kinder  like  told  me  to  top  off  in  the  speech.  But  the 
a  hornet's  nest ;  in  front  on  it,  jest  over  old  woman  puckered  up  her  mouth,  and 
the  leetle  curls  all  rolled  and  frizzled  round  curchyed  away  as  if  I'd  said  it  all  out ; 
her  face,  a  bird — a  rale  genuine  bird,  all  and  the  gal,  she  went  over  the  same  ma- 
feathered  off  as  bright  as  a  rainbow — was  nceuvre,  and  laughed  so  silly,  and  put 
struck  with  its  bill  down  and  its  tail  flou-  back  her  long  curls  with  her  white  gloves 
rished  up  in  the  air,  as  if  it  had  jest  lit  to  — for  she  had  gloves,  though  she  was  tu 
search  for  a  place  to  build  a  nest  in.  I  hum — ^and,  sez  she,  *  Ohy  Mr  Slick,'  and 
never  see  one  of  the  kind  afore,  for  its  then  her  marm  chimed  in,  and,  sez  she, 
tail  looked  like  a  handful  of  com- silk,  it  'Now  that  you've  mentioned  genius,  Mr 
was  so  yaller  and  bright ;  but,  think,  sez  Slick,  I  do  think  my  Jemima  has  a  talent 
I,  it  must  be  some  sort  of  a  new-fashioned  for  poetry. 

woodpecker,  for  it's  the  natur  of  them  birds  Think,  sez  I,  it  raly  is  surprising  how 

always  to  light  on  any  thing  holler — and  if  much  genius  there  is  buried  up  in  these 

he  was  once  to  get  a  going  on  that  old  wo-  York  brick  houses.     I  haint  been  to  see  a 

man's  head,  I've  an  idee  ther'd  be  a  drum-  family  since  I've  been  c'own  here  that  hadn't 

ming.     She  bad  a  leetle  short  neck,  all  some  darter  that  could  write  so  beautiful, 

hung  round  with  chains,  and  capes,  and  only  she  was  so  proud,  and  diffident,  and 

lots  of  things — besides  a  leetle  watch,  all  modest,  that  she  could  not  be  coaxed  to 

sot  over  with  shiny  stuns,  was  hung  to  her  have  anything  printed.     Think,  sez  I,  if 

mde,  and  her  fat  chunked  fingers  was  ki-  that  leetle  stuck-up  varmint  has  took  to 
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poetry  thereMl  be  a  blaze  in  the  newspaper  *  Did  you  erer !  * 

world  afore  long.     She's  sartin  to  set  the  I  didn't  say  another  word,  bat  jest  made 

North  River  on  fire,  if  nobody  else  ever  did.  them  a  low  bow  all  round,  and  was  a  going 

I  remembered  what  Cousin  Beebe  told  out,  but  Mrs  Slick  got  bold  of  my  arm, 

me  about  helping  myself  to  eatables,  so  I  and   told  me  not  to  seem  to  mind   the 

sot  down  by  the  table  and  hauled  a  plate  dough-nuts,  and  said,  sort  of  low,  that  she*d 

up  to  me,  and  begun  to  make  myself  to  tell  the  gentlemen  that  I  was  a  relation  of 

hum.     There  was  no  eend  to  the  sweet  her'n,  and  that  there  warnH  no  danger  of 

things  that  I  piled  up  on  my  plate,  and  their  poking  fun  at  me  about  it.     Think, 

begun  to  store  away  with  a  silver  knife  sez  I,  I  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape ; 

and  a  spoon.      Mrs  Slick,  she  begun  to  sheMl  think  I*m  awful  mean  not  to|  offer 

fuss  about,  and  offered  to  help  me  to  this,  her  some  of  the  dough-nuts  when  Ij|had 

that,  and  t'other,  till  I  should  raly  have  them  in  my  pocket,  so,  seeing  it's  New 

thought  she  didn't  care  how  much  I  eat,  Year's  Day,  I'll  make  her  think  I  bought 

it  she  hadn't  contrived  to  tell  me  how  'em  to  make  her  a  present  on,  for  relation's 

much  everything  cost  all  the  time.     Jest  sake.     I  jest  went  back  and  picked  up  the 

as  I  was  finishing  off  a  plate  of  foreign  tarnal  things,  and  heaping  them  up  in  one 

presarves,    the  door- bell    rung,    and   in  hand,  I  made  a  smasher  of  a  bow  as  I 

streaked  five  or  six  fellers,  dressed  up  tu  held  'em  out  tu  her,  and  sez  I — 

kill.     It  raly  made  me  eenamost  snicker  '  I  thought  mebby  you'd  like  tu  see  how 

out  to  see  how  slick  and  smooth  every  one  a  prime  Weathersfield  dough-nat  would 

of  *em  had  combed  his  hair  down  each  taste  agin,  so  I  jest  tucked  a  few  one  side, 

side  of  his  face.     They  all  looked  as  much  to  bring  up  here ;    take  'em,  you're  as 

alike  as  if  they'd  been  kidney  beans  shelled  welcome  as  can  be,  I've  got  enough  more 

out  of  the  same  pod.   When  the  old  woman  tu  hum.' 

and  the  gal  sot  to  wriggling  their  shoulders  She  looked  at  the  gentlemen,  and  then 

and  making  curchies  to  them,  I  begun  to  she  turned  red,  as  LT  she  didn't  exactly 

think  it  was  time  for  me  to  get  up  and  know  how  to  take  me. 

give  them  a  chance.     So  I  bolted  the  iast  '  Don't  be  afeard  on  *em,'  sez  I,  *  they're 

spoonful  of  presarves,  and  took  out  my  fust  rate ;  chuck  full  of  lasses,  and  fried 

red  silk  handkercher  to  wipe  iry  mouth,  in  hog's  lard  as  white  as  snow.' 

I  thought  it  cum  out  of  my  pockets  purty  With  that  she   took  them  out  of  my 

hard,  so  I  gave  it  a  twitch,  and  hurra  i  hand  and  put  them  on  the  table,  and  sez 

out  cum  three  of  the  dough-nuts  that  I'd  she,  a  puckering  up  her  mouthy  'You  men 

tucked  away  to  be  ready  in  case  of  fodder's  of  genius  are  so  droll.' 

getting    scarce,    and    they   went    belter-  Think,  sez  I,  I've  made  a  good  hit  off 

skelter  every  which  way  all  over  the  car-  this  time,  onyhow,  so  I'll  cut  stick.      I 

pet.     At  fust  I  felt  sort  of  streaked,  for  made  another  bow,  and  out  I  went,  jest 

the  young  chaps  begun  to  giggle,  and  Miss  as  the  chaps  were  all  a  bowing  and  saying, 

Jemima  Slick  she  bust  right  out.    I  looked  *  The  compliments  of  the  season,*  one  arter 


at  her,  and  then  I  looked  at  the  fellers,  another,  like  boys  in  a  spelling- class, 
and  then,  instead  of  sneaking  off,  I  bust         r  ix.  u 

right  out   jest  u  if  I  didn't*  kniw  how  ^  I"  »"«*«?  »"f?»«' 

they  cum  there,  and,  sez  I-  ^^^nS  Slwk  »  letters. 
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B7  H.  E.  ARNOLD,  AUTHOR  OF  THE   *  PAINTED  WINDOW.' 

NO.  I.— A  VOICE   FROM   THE  ASSYRIAN   COURT. 

Why  have  ye  call'd  our  ruins  into  light, 
A  buried  empire's  bands  to  disunite? 
Gigantic  skeleton,  but  half  exhumed. 
Whose  fellow-bones  far  off  still  lie  entomb'dl 
Huge  fragments  of  a  whole  yet  unreveaPd, 
By  time's  slow  burial,  deep  in  earth  conceal'd. 
Why  now  our  fallen  columns  do  they  stand 
Erect  once  more  upon  a  foreign  land? 
Is  it  to  show  the  wonders  of  old  Time; 
The  granite  forms  that  tell  of  bygone  crime? 
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Or,  Sampson-like,  in  weakness  and  decay, 

To  furnish  sport  where  punier  sinews  play] 

Is  it  to  prove  bow  sure  the  prophets  spake 

When  threatening  our  foundations  deep  to  shake; 

To  set  the  seal  of  truth  to  history's  page, 

And  stamp  the  record  for  a  future  age? 

Nay!  the  Almighty  fiat  needs  no  sign; 

The  iH*ophet'8  organ  was  the  voice  divine. 

Ye  wanted  not  such  proof  as  we  unfold 

To  'stablish  that  which  €bd  himself  foretold. 

True,  ye  have  gathered  relics  to  the  full; 

Mementoes  huge,  the  lion  and  the  bull; 

The  sculptured  records,  and  the  writings  dark, 

A  warrior's  dread  and  bloodstained  course  to  mark; 

With  here  and  there  a  gentler  form  to  prove 

That  e'en  Sennacherib's  fierce  heart  could  love. 

But  Heaven  had  rung  our  knell,  ye  could  have  known, 

Without  the  rising  of  one  spectral  stone. 

How  low  proud  Nineveh  was  overthrown. 

Faith  could  have  shown  where  Babel  hid  was  lain. 

Had  Nimroud's  mound  been  flat  as  Dura's  plain. 

No!  not  for  this  we  cross'd  the  desert  o'er; 

Read  ye  in  fallen  fortunes  nothing  more 

Than  a  vain  chronicle  of  things  gone  by, 

A  record  only  that  they  lived  to  die] 

Hark!  from  each  column,  stone,  and  mystic  scroll. 

What  threatening  and  denouncing  echoes  roll — 

The  dead  exhumed  convict  the  living  soul: 

In  warning  are  we  come — we  once  had  light, 

Though  lost  so  long  in  deepest  shades  of  night: 

Learn,  from  the  ruins  of  our  fallen  state. 

That  which  shall  teach  you  to  be  always  great; 

Keep,  if  ye  will,  the  palaces  and  halls 

Where  far-sought  riches  tapestry  the  walls; 

The  gardens  with  their  fountains'  silvery  spray, 

And  perfumed  flowers  that  scent  the  summer's  day — 

Assyria's  roses  once  bloom'd  fair  as  they; 

Invoke  the  treasures  of  earth's  richest  mine, 

But  gild  them  ever  with  the  light  Divine; 

Let  truth  immortal  shine  through  every  deed — 

The  nation's  works  should  speak  the  nation's  creed; 

Walk  in  the  light  while  it  is  call'd  to-day. 

Lest  darkness  come  to  steal  the  light  away. 

For  you  in  the  dread  judgment  will  it  be 

Less  tolerant  than  for  rebel  Nineveh: 

'Mid  the  dark  centuries  that  roU'd  between 

Our  sleeping  and  awaking,  ye  have  seen 

That  light  arise,  which  o'er  the  earth  has  thrown 

A  saving  grace  that  we  had  never  known; 

Cling  to  His  arm,  all-powerful  to  save. 

Or  to  destroy — it  dealt  to  us  a  grave. 

Think  how  the  mighty  Hand,  that  downward  hurl'd 

Our  giant  forms,  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Could  grind  to  powder  with  one  angry  blow 

The  smaller  wonders  that  your  land  can  show; 

Yes,  easily  that  Hand  might  mar  each  form, 

As  the  dread  thunder,  loosen'd  from  the  storm. 

Could  crush  to  countless  atoms  as  it  falls 

The  fiur-famed  glory  of  these  crystal  walls. 
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*  It  18  Never  Too  LoJte  to  Mend,^    A  Mattel*-  ancients  called  this  thing  infernal  torture; 

of-fact   Romance.    By   Charles  Reade.  our  old  women  call  it  salutary  discipline.* 

Three    Volumes.      London  :    Richard  He  was  iiinning  on  in  this  style,  heaping 

Beutley.  satire  and  sorrow  upon  the  crank,  when 

THE  CRANK  AND  THE  STRAIT  WAISTCOAT.  Suddenly,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  far- 

Thb    governor   and    the    new    chaplain  thest  cells,  he  stopped  and  threw  up  his 

agreed    charmingly  ;    constant    civilities  hands  with  an  ejaculation  of  astonishment 

passed  between  them.     The  chaplain  as-  and  dismay.     There  was  a  man  jammed 

sisted   Mr   Hawes  to  turn    the   phrases  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  pinned  against  the 

of  his    yearly  report ;    and    Mr   Hawes  wall  by  a  strap,  and  throttling  in  a  huge 

more  than  repaid  him  by  consenting  to  collar;  his  face  was  white,  his  lips  livid, 

his  introducing  various  handicrafts '  into  and  his  eyes  rolling  despairingly.     It  was 

the  prison — at  his  own  expense,  not  the  Thomas  Robinson.     This  sif^ht  took  away 

county's.  the  chaplain's  breath.     When  he  reco- 

Parson  must  have  got  a  longer  purse  vered  himself,  *  What  is  this  % '  said  he  to 

than  most  of  us,  thought  Hawes,  and  it  the  turnkeys,  sternly, 

increased  his  respect.  *  Prisoner    refractory    at    the    crank,' 

Hawes  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  answered  Hodges,  doggedly, 

as  to  say,  *  You  are  just  flinging  your  The  clergyman  walked  up  to  Robinson, 

money  into  the  dirt;'  but  the  other,  inter-  and  examined  the  collar,   the  waistcoat, 

preting  his  look,  said —  and  the  strap.    '  Have  you  the  governor's 

*  I  hope  more  good  from  this  than  from  authority  for  this  act  % '  said  he,  firmly, 

all  the  sermons   I  shall  preach  in  your  '  Rule  is,  if  they  won't  do  their  work, 

chapel.'  the  jacket.' 

Probably  Mr   Hawes  would  not  have  *  Have  you  the  governor's  authority  for 

been  so  indifferent  had  he  known  that  this  this  particular  act  \ ' 

introduction  of  rational  labour   was  in-  '  In  a  general  way  we  have.' 

tended  as  the  first  step  towards  under-  '  In  a  word,  you  are  not  acting  under  his 

mining  and  expelling  the  sacred  crank.  authority,  and  you  know  it ;  take  the  man 

This  clergyman  had  a  secret  horror  and  down  this  moment.' 

hatred   of  the   crank.      He   called  it  a  The  men  hesitated, 

monster  got  by  folly  upon  science  to  de-  *  If  you  don't,  I  shall.* 

grade  labour  below  theft;    for  theft  is  The  turnkeys,  a  little  staggered  by  his 

immoral,  but  crank  labour  is  immoral  and  firmness,  began  to   confer  in   whispers, 

idiotic  too,   said    he.      The  crank  is  a  The  chaplain,  who  was  one  of  your  decided 

diabolical  engine,  to  keep   thieves  from  men,  could  not  wait  the  consultation.    He 

ever  being  anything  but  thieves.     He  ar-  sprang  to  Robinson's  head,  and  began  to 

rived  at  this  conclusion  by  a  chain  of  undo  the  collar.     The  others,  seeing  this 

reasoning  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  a  decided  move,  came  and  helped  him.    The 

narrative  already  smothered  in  words.  collar  and  the   strap  being  loosed,  the 

This  antipathy  to  the  crank  quite  over-  thief's  body,  eusacked  as  it  was,  fell  help- 
powered  him.  He  had  been  now  three  lessly  forward.  He  had  fainted  during 
weeks  in  the  jail,  and  all  that  time  only  the  discussion,  in  fact  his  senses  were  shut 
thrice  in  the  labour  yard.  It  cut  his  when  the  chaplain  first  came  to  the  cell 
understanding  like  a  knife  to  see  a  man  The  chaplain  caught  him,  and  being  a 
turn  a  handle  for  hours  and  nothing  come  very  strong  man,  saved  him  from  a  dan- 
of  it.  gerous  fall,  and  seated  him  gently  with 

However,  one  day,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  his  back  to  the  wall.    Water  was  sprinkled 

he  forced  himself  into  the  labour-yard,  in  his  face.     The  chaplain  went  hastily  to 

and  walked  wincing  down  the  row.  find  the  governor.     He  came  to  him,  pale 

'  These  are  our  school-men,'  said  he.  and  out  of  breath. 

•  As  the  school-men  laboured  most  intel-  *  I  found  the  turnkeys  outraging  a  pri- 
lectually  and  scientifically — practical  re-  soner.* 

suit,  nil,  so  these  labour  harder  than  other  *  Indeed  I  *  said  the  governor.      It  was 

men — result,  niL     This  is  literally  **  beat-  a  new  idea  to  him  that  anything  could  be 

ing  the  air."     The  ancients  imagined  tor-  an  outrage  on  a  prisoner. 

tures  particularly  trying  to  nature — that  '  They  confessed  they  had  not  your  au- 

of  Sisyphus,  to  wit;   everlasting  labour  thority,  so  I  took  upon  me  to  undo  their  act.' 

embittered  by  everlasting   nihilification.  'Humph!' 

We  have  made  Sisyphism  vulgar.     Here  *  I  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands, 

are  fifteen  Sisyphi.     Only  the  wise  or  sir.' 
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'I  will  see  into  it,  sir.'  'I  will,  Mr  Hawes;  to  dissuade  men 

The  chaplain  left  Mr  Hawes  abruptly,  from  cruelty  is  a  part  of  it.' 
for  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  languor  *  If  you  come  between  me  and  the  pri- 
and  nausea;  he  went  to  his  own  house,  soners,  sir,  you  won't  be  long  here.' 
and  there  he  was  violently  sick.    Shaking  The  new  chaplain  smiled. 
off,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  this  weakness,  *  What  does  it  matter  whether  I*m  here 
he  went  at  once  to  Robinson's  cell.     He  or  in  Patagonia,  so  that  I  do  my  duty 
found  him  coiled  up   like  a  snake.     He  wherever  I  am  ! '  said  he,  with  a  fine  mix- 
came  hastily  into  the  cell  with  the  natural  ture  of  good-humour  and  spirit. 
effusion  of  a  man  who  had  taken  another  Hawes  turned    his   back   rudely,  and 
man's  part.  went  and  reduced  Robinson's  supper  fifty 

'  I   want  to  ask  you  one  question  : —  per  cent. 

What  had  you  done  that  they  should  use  *  Evans,  is  that  sort  of  punishment  often 

you  like  that ! '  inflicted  here  \ ' 

No  answer.  *  Well,  sir,  yes.    It  is  a  common  punish- 

'  It  is  not  from  idle  curiosity  I  ask  you,  ment  of  this  jail.' 

but  that  I  may  be  able  to  advise  you,  <  It  must  be  very  painful.' 

or  intercede  for  you,  if  the  punishment  '  No,  sir,  it's  a  little  oncomfortable,  that 

should  appear  too  severe  for  the  offence.'  is  all;  and  then  we've  got  such  a  lot  here. 

No  answer.  we    are  obliged  to  be  down  on'  em   like 

<  Come,  I  would  wait  here  ever  so  long  a  sledge>hammer,  or  they'd  eat  us  up 

upon  the  chance  of  your  speaking  to  me  alive.' 

if  you  were  the  only  prisoner,  but  there  *  Have  you  got  the  things,  the  jacket, 

are  others  in  their  solitude  longing  for  collar,  &c.' 

me;   time  is  precious;  will  you  speak  to  '  I  know  whe];e  to  find  them,' said  Evans, 

one  who  desires  to  be  your  friend  I '  with  a  sly  look. 

No  answer.  *  Bring  them  to  me  directly  to  this  empty 

A  flush  of  impatience  and  anger  crossed  cell.' 

the  chaplain's  brow:    in  most    men  it  *  Well,  sir,' higgled  Evans, 'in  course  I 

would  have  found  vent  in  words.     This  don't  like  to  refuse  your  reverence.' 

man  but  turned  away  to  hide  it  from  its  <  Then  don't  refuse  me,'  said  the  other, 

object.     He  gulped  his  brief  ire  down,  and  sharp  as  a  needle. 

said  only,  '  So  then  I  am  never  to  be  any  Evans  went  off  directly,  and  soon  re- 
use to  you,'  and  went  sorrowfully  away.  turned  with  the  materials.     The  chaplain 

Robinson   coiled    himself    up  a    little  examined  them  awhile;  he  then  took  off 

tighter,  and  hugged  his  hatred  of  all  man-  his  coat, 

kind  closer,  like  a  treasure  that  some  one  <  Operate  on  me,  Evans.' 

had  just  tried  to  do  him  out  of.  /  Operate  on  you,  Kir  ! ' 

As  the  chaplain  came  out  of  his  cell  he  <  Yes !     There,  don't  stand  staring,  my 

was  met  by  Mr  Hawes,  whose  countenance  good  man,  hold  up  the  waistcoat;  now  strap 

wore  a  gloomy  expression  that  soon  found  it  tight — tighter — no  nonsense — Robinson 

its  way  into  words.  was  strapped  tighter  than  that  yesterday. 

*  The  chaplain  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  I  want  to  know  what  we  are  doing  to  our 
between  me  and  the  prisoners  in  this  jail.'  fellow- creatures  in  this  place.    The  collar, 

*  Explain,  Mr  Hawes.'  now.' 

*  You  have  been  and  ordered  my  turn-  <  But,  sir,  the  collar  will  nip  you.  I  tell 
keys  to  relax  tf*  punishment.'  you  that  beforehand.' 

*  You  forget,  Mr  Hawes,  I  explained  to  <  Not  more  than  it  nips  my  prisoners, 
you  that  they  were  acting  without  the  re-  Now,  strap  me  to  the  wall.  Why  do  you 
qulsite  authority  from  you.'  hesitate  V 

*  That  is  all  right,  and  I  have  called  *  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  doing  right, 
ihem  to  account,  but  then  you  are  not  to  sir,  you  being  a  parson.  Perhaps  I  shall 
order  them  either;  you  should  have  ap-  have  no  luck  after  this.' 

plied  to  me,  sir.'  *  Don't  be  silly,  Evans.     Volenta  nonfit 

*  I  see,  I  see  !  Forgive  me  this  little  injuria — that  means,  you  may  torture  a 
breach  of  routine  where  a  human  crea-  bishop  if  he  bids  you.' 

ture's  sufferings  would  have  been  pro-  *  There  you  are,  sir.' 

longed  by  etiquette.'  *  Yes !  here  I  am.     Now  go  away  and 

*  Ugh  1       Well    it     must    not     occur  come  in  half-an-hour.* 

again.  *  I  think  I  had  better  stay,  sir.     You 

'  I  trust  the  occasion  will  not.'  will  soon  be  sick  of  it.' 

*  For  that  matter  you  will  often  see  re-  *  Go,  and  come  in  half-an-hour,'  was 
fractory  prisoners  punished  in  this  jail,  the  firm  reply. 

You  had   better   mind   your  own  busi-  Our  chaplain  felt  that  if  the  man  did 

ness  in  the  jail ;    it  will  find  you  work  not  go   he   should   not  be  five  minutes 

enough.'  before  he  asked  to  be  released,  and  ha 
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was  determined  to  know  '  what  we  are 
doing.* 

Evans  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes 
before  he  bitterly  repented  letting  him  go, 
and  when  that  worthy  returned  he  found 
him  muttering  faintly,  *  It  is  in  a  good 
cause — ^it  is  in  a  good  cause ' 

Evans  wore  a  grin. 

'  You  shall  pay  for  that  grin,'  said  the 
chaplain  to  himself. 

'  Well,  sir,  have  you  had  enough  of  itl* 

*  Yes,  Evans,  you  may  loose  me,'  said 
the  other,  with  affected  nonchalance. 

*  What  is  it  like,  sir  I    Haw,  haw! ' 

'  It  is  as  you  described  it,  oncomfortable; 
but  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  in  it  is 
invaluable.    You  shall  share  it.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  you  can  tell 
me  what  it  is  like.' 

<  Oh,  no  i  such  knowledge  can  never  be 
imparted  by  description;  you  shall  take 
your  turn  in  the  jacket.' 

*  Not  if  I  know  it.' 

'  What,  not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge! ' 

*  Oh,  I  can  guess  what  it  is  like.' 

*  But  you  will  oblige  mel ' 

*  Some  other  way,  sir,  if  you  please.' 

*  Besides,  I  will  give  you  a  guinea.' 

'  Oh,  that  alters  the  case,  sir.  But  only 
for  half-an-hour,  sir.* 

*  Only  for  half-an-hour.* 

Evans  was  triced  up  and  pinned  to  the 
wall;  the  chaplain  took  out  a  guinea  and 
placed  it  in  his  sight,  and  walked  out. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  returned,  and 
there  was  Evans,  his  face  drawn  down  by 
pain. 

*  Well,  how  do  you  like  it  I' 

*0h,  pretty  well,  sir;  it  isn't  worth 
making  an  outcry  about.' 

*  Only  a  little  ovicomfortable.' 

*That  is  all;  if  it  wasn't  for  the  con- 
founded cramp.' 

'  Let  us  compare  notes,'  said  the  chap- 
lain, sitting  down  opposite.  'I  found  it 
worse  than  uncomfortable.  First,  there 
was  a  terrible  sense  of  utter  impotence; 
then  came  on  racking  cramps,  for  which 
there  was  no  relief,  because  I  could  not 
move.* 

«0h!' 

*What!* 

*  Nothing,  sir !  mum  —  mum  —  dear 
guinea  ! ' 

*  The  jagged  collar  gave  me  much  pain, 
too ;  it  rasped  my  poor  throat  like  a  file.* 


*  Why  the  dickens  didn't  you  tell  me  all 
this  before,  sir,*  said  Evans,  ruefully;  *  it  is 
no  use  now.  I've  been  and  gone  into  the 
same  oven  like  a  fool.' 

*  I  had  my  reasons  for  not  telling  you 
before;  good-by  for  the  present.' 

<  Don't  stay  over  the  half-hour^  for  good- 
ness* sake,  sir.' 

*  No;  adieu  for  the  present.' 

He  did  not  go  far:  he  listened,  and 
heard  the  plucky  Evans  groan.  He  came 
hastily  in. 

*  Courage,  my  fine  fellow;  only  eight 
minutes  more,  and  the  guinea  is  yours.* 

*  How  many  more  minutes,  sir  !* 
« Eight.* 

*  Then,  oh !  undo  me,  sir,  if  you  please.* 
'  What,  forfeit  the  guinea  for  eight  mi- 
nutes— seven,  it  is  only  seven  now? 

*  Hang  the  guinea;  let  me  down,  sir,  if 
there's  pity  in  you.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,*  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  pocketing  the  guinea;  and  he 
loosed  Evans  with  all  speed. 

The  man  stretched  his  limbs  with  ejacu- 
lations of  pain  between  every  stretch,  and 
put  his  handkerchief  on  very  gingerly. 
He  looked  sulky,  and  said  nothing.  The 
other  watched  him  keenly,  for  there  was 
something  about  him  that  showed  his  mind 
was  working. 

*  There  is  your  guinea.* 

« Oh,  no  I  I  didn't  earn  it.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  think  that '  (putting  it  to  tiie 
lips  of  his  pocket), '  let  me  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  it '  (handing  it  out  again).  Evans 
smiled.  'It  is  a  good  servant.  That 
little  coin  has  got  me  one  friend  more  for 
these  poor  prisoners.  You  don't  under- 
stand me,  Evans.  Well,  you  will.  Now, 
look  at  me;  from  this  moment,  sir,  you 
and  I  stand  on  a  different  footing  from 
others  in  this  jail.  We  know  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  put  a  prisoner  in  that 
thing;  the  others  don't.  The  greater  the 
knowledge,  the  greater  the  guilt.  May  we 
both  be  kept  from  the  crime  of  cruelty. 
Grood-night  !* 

*  Good-night,  your  reverence,*  said  the 
man  gently,  awed  by  his  sudden  solem- 
nity. 

The  chaplain  retired.  Evans  looked 
after  him,  and  then  down  into  his  own 
hand. 

*  Well,  I'm  blowedl  Well,  I'm  blest!— 
Got  a  guinea,  though  !  * 
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A  Letter  fbox  Thomas  De  Quinoet. 

To  the  Editor  of  ^  Titan!  lias  this  undatiful  son  never  noticed,  ex- 
Mr  Dbab  Sir, — I  send  you  a  few  hasty  cept  incidentally,  and  then  only  with 
notes  upon  Mr  Robert  Ferguson's  little  some  reserve,  or  even  with  a  distinct 
work  (relating  to  the  dialect  current  at  scruple,  as  regards  the  particular  point 
the  English  Lakes).*  Mr  Ferguson's  of  information  for  which  I  am  cited, 
book  is  learned  and  seasonable,  adapted  Seriously,  however,  this  very  passage, 
to  the  stage  at  which  such  studies  have  which  offers  me  the  afifront  of  utter  ex- 
now  airiv^  among  us,  and  adi^ted  also  elusion  from  what  I  had  regarded  as  my 
to  a  popular  use.  I  am  sure  that  Mr  own  peculiar  territory,  my  own  Danish 
Ferguson  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  ring-fence,  shows  clearly  that  no  afifront 
his  very  interesting  theme  than  /  do.  had  been  designed.  Mr  Ferguson  had 
Nevertheless,  I  presume  to  sit  in  judg-  found  occasion,  at  p.  80,  to  mention  that 
ment  upon  him;  or  so  it  will  be  inferred  Fairfieldy  the  most  distinguished  *  of 
from  my  assuming  the  office  of  his  re-  the  Grasmere  boundaries,  and  *next 
viewer.  But  in  reality  I  pretend  to  no  neighbour  to  Helvellyn'  (next  also  in 
such  ambitious  and  invidious  functions,  magnitude,  being  above  three  thousand 
What  I  propose  to  do,  in  this  hasty  and  feet  high),  had,  as  regarded  its  name, 
extempore  fashion,  is — ^simply  to  take  a  *  been  derived  from  the  Scandinavian 
seat  in  Mr  Ferguson's  court  as  an  amicm  faar,  sheep,  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar 
tfurio;,  and  occasionally  to  suggest  a  doubt,  fertility  of  its  pastures.'  He  goes  on 
by  possibility  an  amendment;  but  more  thus — *  This  mountain'  (says  De  Quincey) 
often  to  lead  astray  judge,  jury,  and  ^  has  large,  smooth  pastoral  savannahs,  to 
dodle  audience  into  matter  growing  out  which  the  sheep  resort  when  all  its  rocky 
of  the  subject,  but  very  seldom  leading  or  barren  neighbours  are  left  desolate.' 
back  into  it,  too  often,  perhaps,  having  In  thus  referring  to  myself  for  the  cha- 
little  to  do  with  it;  pleasant  by  possibility,  racter  of  the  mountain,  he  does  not  at 
according  to  Foote's  judgment  in  a  paral-  all  suppose  that  he  is  referring  to  the 
lei  case,  *  pleasant,  but  wrong.'  No  great  author  of  the  etymology.  On  the  con- 
matter  if  it  should  be  so.  It  will  be  read  trary,  the  very  next  sentence  says — *  I  do 
within  the  privileged  term  of  Christ-  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  this  ety- 
mas;t  during  which  licensed  saturnalia  mology,  which  has  been  quoted  by  several 
it  can  be  no  blame  to  any  paper,  that  it  writers;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  open 
is  *  pleasant,  but  wrong.'  to  considerable  doubt;'  and  this  for  two 

I  begin  with  lodging  a  complaint  separate  reasons,  which  he  assigns,  and 
against  Mr  Ferguson,  namely,  that  he  has  which  I  will  notice  a  little  further  on. 
ignored  me — ^me,  that  in  some  measure  Meantime  I  pause,  for  the  sake  of 
may  be  described  as  having  broken  ground  saying  that  the  derivation  is  mine, 
originally  in  this  interesting  field  of  re-  Thirty-seven,  or  it  may  be  thirty-eight, 
search.  Me,  the  undoubted  parent  of  years  ago,  I  first  brought  forward  my  Da- 
such  studies — i,  e.,  the  person  who  first  nish  views  in  a  local  newspaper — namely, 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  Danish  language  *The  Kendal  Gazette,'  published  every 
to  be  the  master-key  for  unlocking  the  Saturday.  The  rival  (I  may  truly  say — 
peculiarities  of  the  Lake  dialect — me,  the  hostile)  newspaper,  published  also  on 

•The  Nortbmenm  Cumberland  and  West-  Saturday,  was  called  ^  Tho  Westmoreland 

moreland.   By  Robbet  Fbeguson.   Carlisle:  Chronicle.     The  exact  dat^  of  my  own 

Steel  &  Brother.    London:  Longman  &  Co.  communication  upon  the  dialect  of  the 

t  Writing  at  the  moment  in  Scotland,  Lake  district  I  cannot  at  this  moment 

where  Christmas  is  as  little  heard  of,  or  assign.     Earlier  than  1818  it  could  not 

S^i^lrfSlfB^^^^^^^^  have  been,  nor  later  than  1820  What 
Ramadan,  I  oneht  to  explain  that,  as  Christ-  ^rst  threw  me  upon  this  vein  of  explor- 
mas  Day,  by  adjournment  from  Lady  Day —  ing  industry  was,  the  accidental  stum- 
namely,  March  26— fells  uniformly  on  De-  bling  suddenly  upon  an  interesting  little 
cember  26,  it  happens  necessarily  that  incident  of  Westmoreland  rustic  life. 
Twdfth  Day  (the  adoration  of  the  Magi  at 

Betidehem),  which  is  the  ceremonial  close  of        *  *  And  mighty  Fairfield,  with  its  chime 
Christmas,  falls  upon  the  5th  day  of  January;  Of  echoes,  still  was  keeping  time.' 

seven  days  in  the  old,  five  in  the  new,  year.  Wordsworth,  in  '  The  Waggoner.* 
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From  a  roadside  cottage,  just  as  I  came  the  detecting  ear,  as  it  might  have  done 

nearly  abreast  of  its  door,  issued  a  little  under  any  masquerading  aura-textilis, 

child;  not  old  enough  to  walk  with  par-  or  woven  air  of  vowels  and  diphthongs, 

ticular  firmness,  but  old  enough  for  mis-  Many  scores  of  times  I  had  heard  men 

chief;  a  laughing  expression  of  which  it  threatening  to  skiander  this  person  or 

bore  upon  its-  features.     It  was  clearly  in  that  when  next  they  should  meet.    Not 

the  act  of  absconding  from  home,  and  was  by  possibility  could  it  indicate  any  mode 

hurrying  earnestly  to  a  turn  of  the  road  of  personal  violence;  for  no  race  of  men 

which  it  counted  upon  making  avaDable  could  be  more  mild  and  honourably  for- 

for  concealment.    But,  before  it  could  bearing  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other 

reach  this  point,  a  young  woman,  of  re-  than  the  manly  dalesmen  of  the  Lakes, 

markable  beauty,  perhaps  twenty  years  From  the  context,  it  had  long  been  evi- 

old,  ran  out  in  some  alarm,  which  was  dent  that  it  implied  expostulation  and 

not  diminished  by  hearing  the  sound  of  verbal  reproach.     And  now  at  length  I 

carriage-wheels  rapidly  coming  up  from  a  learned  that  this  was  its  Danish  import, 

distance  of  probably  two  furlongs.    The  The  very  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which 

little  rosy  thing  stopped  and  turned  on  my  Grasmere  cottage  stood,  and  the  little 

hearing  its  mother's  voice,  but  hesitated  orchard  attached  to  which  formed  *the 

a  little,  until  she  made  a  gesture  of  with-  lowest  step  in  that  magnificent  staircase' 

drawing  her  handkerchief  from  her  bosom,  (such  was  Wordsworth's  description  of  it), 

and  said,  coaxingly,' Come  its  ways,  then,  leading  upwards  to  the  summits  of  Hel- 

and  get  its  patten.^    Until  that  recon-  vellyn,  reminded  me  daily  of  that  Danish 

ciling  word  was  uttered,  there  had  been  language  which  all  around  me  suggested 

a  shadow  of  distrust  on  the  baby's  face,  as  being  the  secret  writing — the  seal — the 

as  if  treachery  might  be  in  the  wind,  lock  that  imprisoned  ancient  records  as 

But  the  magic  of  that  one  word  patten  to  thing  or  person,  and  yet  again  as  be- 

wrought  an  instant  revolution.    Back  the  ing  the  key  that  should  open  this  lock; 

little  truant  ran,  and  the  young  mother's  as  that  which  had  hidden  through  many 

manner  made  it  evident  that  she  would  centuries,  and  yet  also  as  that  which 

not  on  her  part  forget  what  had  passed  should  finally  reveal, 

between  the  high  contracting  parties.*  I  have  thus  come  round  to  the  name 

What,  then,  could  be  the  meaning  of  of  Fairfield,  which  seemed  to  me  some 

this  talisman ic  word  patten  F    Acciden-  forty  years  ago  as  beyond  all  reasonable 

tally,  having  had  a  naval  brother  con-  doubt  the  Danish   mask  for  Sheep-feU. 

fined  amongst  the  Danes,  as  a  prisoner  But,  in  using  the  phrase   Weasonahle 

of  war,  for  eighteen  months,  I  knew  that  doubt,'  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that 

it  meant  the  female  bosom.    Soon  after  Mr  Ferguson's  deliberate  doubt  is  not 

I  stumbled  upon  the  meaning  of  the  reasonable.     I  will  state  both  sides  of  the 

Danish  word  Skyandren — namely,  what  in  question,  for  neither  is  without  some  show 

street  phrase  amongst  ourselves  is  called  of  argument.    To  me  it  seemed  next  to 

giving  to  any  person  a  Uowing-up.    This  impossible  that  the  early  Danish  settlers 

was  too  remarkable  a  word,  too  bristling  could,  under  the  natural  pressure  of  promi- 

with  harsh  blustering  consonants,  to  baffle  nent  difierences  among  that  circuit  of  hills 

which  formed  the  barriers  of  Grasmere, 

♦  It  might  seem  odd  to  many  people  that  have  failed  to  distinguish  as  the  sheep 

Len  alre^'y  weaned  ™tT'if  e^VmT  '"^^"^^°  *^^*  '^^^  eminence  which  offered 

serythat,  in  modem  improved  practice,  takes  *  pasture  ground  to  their  sheep  aU  the 

place  amongst  opulent  families  at  the  age  of  J^^r  round.     In  summer  and  autumn  aU 

six  months ;  and,  secondly,  it  might  seem  the  neighbouring  fells,  that  were  not  mere 

equally  odd  that,  until  weaned,  any  infant  rocks,  yielded  pasture  more  or  less  scanty, 

could  be  truly  described  as 'rosy.*    I  wish.  But  Fairfield  showed  herself  the  alma 

however,  always  to  be  punctiliously  accurate;  ,     ^  ...    «    ,               .       .   ,           , 

and  I  can  assure  my  readers  that,  generally  ^  ,  ^  "\  ^"®^^  i*"^*^^  ,®^^?  '"  wmier  ana 

speaking,  the  wives  of  labouring  men  (for  early  spruig.     So,  at  least,  my  local  mfor- 

more  reasons  than  one)  suckle  their  infants  mants  asserted.     Mr  Ferguson,  however, 

forthree  years,  to  the  great  indignation  of  me-  objects,  as  an  unaccountable  singularity, 

dical  practitioners  who  denounce  the  practice  that  on  this  hypothesis  we  shall  have  one 

^nwp«ni?''  i^,  ''"^-    ^i'''^^^''    1   "^"fi"  mountain,  and  one  only,  classed  under  the 

un weaned  infants  are  ordmarily  pale,  yet,  ,        ^       t-       -      ^2           r  /.  ,  t       ,; 

amongst  those  approaching  their  eighteenth  modern  Scandmavian  terra  of  Jield;  all 

or  twentieth  month,  there  are  often  found  others  being  known  by  the  elder  name  of 

children  as  rosy  as  any  one  can  meet  with.  fell,     I  acknowledge  that  this  anomaly  is 
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perplexing.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  For  instance,  many  of  those  words  which 
what  Mr  Ferguson  suggests  is  still  more  are  imported  to  us  from  the  American 
perplexing.     He  supposes  that,  *  because  United  States,  and  often  amuse  us  by  their 
the  snmmit  of  this  mountain  is  such  a  picturesqueness,  have  originally  been  ear- 
peculiarly  green  and  level  plain,  it  might  ried  to  America  by  our  own  people;  in 
not  inappropriately  be  caWed  a  fair  field*  England  they  lurked  for  ages  as  provin- 
Oertaiuly  it  might;  but  by  Englishmen  cialisms,  localised  within  some  narrow  cir- 
of  recent  generations,  and  not  by  Danish  cult,  and  to  which  some  tritling  barrier 
immigrants  of  the  ninth  century.     To  ba-  (as  a  river — rivulet — or  even  a  brook) 
lance  the  anomaly  of  what  certainly  wears  offered  a  retarding  force.    In  supercivi- 
a  funt  90up^on  of  anachronism — namely,  Used  England,  a  river,  it  may  be  thought, 
the  apparent  anticipation  of  the  modern  cannot  oflfer  much  obstruction  to  the  free 
Norse  word  ftdd^  Mr  Ferguson's   con-  current  of  words;  ages  ago  it  must  have 
jecture  would  take  a  headlong  plunge  been  bridged  over.    Sometimes,  however, 
into  good  classical  English.    Now  of  this  a  bridge  is  impossible  under  the  transcen- 
there  is  no  other  instance.     Even  the  dent  importance  of  a  free  navigation, 
little  swells  of  ground,  that  hardly  rise  to  For  instance,  at  the  Bristol  Hotwells, 
the  dignity  of  hills,  which  might  be  ex-  the  ready  and  fluent  intercourse  with 
pected  to  submit  r^ily  to  changing  ap-  Long  Ashton,  and  a  long  line  of  adjacen- 
pellations,  under  the  changing  accidents  cies,  is  effectually  obstructed  by  the  ne- 
of  ownership,  yet  still  retain  their  primi-  cessity  of  an  open  water  communication 
tive  Scandinavian  names — as  Butterlip  with  the  Bristol  Channel.     At  one  period 
Howe,  for  example.    Nor  do  I  recollect  (i.  e.,  when  as  yet  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
any  exceptions  to  this  tendency,  unless  were  fifth-rate  ports),  all  the  wealth  of  the 
in  the  case  of  jocose  names,  such  as  Skid-  West  Indies  flowed  into  England  through 
da2£''«C7z^,  for  Lattrig;  and  into  this  class,  this  little  muddy  ditch  of  the  Bristol 
perhaps,  falls  even  the  dignified  moun-  Avon,  and  Rownham  Ferry  became  the 
tain  of  Tlve  Old  Marty  at  the  head  of  exponent  and  measure  of  English  inter- 
Ooniston.    Mr  Ferguson  will  allow  that  course  with  the  northern  nook  of  Somer- 
it  would  be  as  startling  to  the  dense  old  setshire.    A  river  is  bad;  but  when  a 
Danes  of  King  Alfred's  time,  if  they  had  mountain  of  very  toilsome  ascent  happens 
found  a  mountain  of  extra  pretensions  to  be  interposed,  the  interruption  offered 
wearing  a  modern  English  name,  as  it  to  the  popular  intercourse,  and  the  re- 
would  to  the  Macedonian  argyraspidea,  if  suits  of  this  interruption,  become  much 
suspecting  that,  in  some  coming  century,  more  memorable.    An  illustration  which 
their  mighty  leader,    '  the   great  Ema-  I  can  offer  on  this  point,  and  which,  in 
thian  conqueror,'  could  by  any  possible  fact,  I  did  offer  (as,  upon  inquiry,  Mr 
Dean  of  St  Patrick,  and  by  any  conceiv-  Ferguson  will  find),  thirty-eight  years 
able  audacity  of  legerdemain,  be  traced  ago,  happens  to  bear  with  peculiar  force 
back  to  All-egga-under-the-grate,    If  the  upon  our  immediate  difl[iculty  of  Fairfield, 
name  really  U  good  English,  in  that  case  The  valleys  on  the  northern  side  of  Kirk- 
a  separate  and  extra  labour  arises  for  us  stone — namely,  in  particular,  the  three 
all;  there  must  have  been  some  old  Da-  valleys  of  Patterdale,  Matterdale,   and 
nish  name  for  this  most  serviceable  of  Martindale — are  as  effectually  cut  off  from 
fells;  and  then  we  have  not  merely  to  intercourse  with  the  valleys  on  the  south- 
explain  the  present  English  name,  but  em  side — namely,  the  Windermere  valley, 
also  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  Ryedale,  and  Grasmere,  with  all  their  tri- 
this  archaeological  Danish  name.     What  butarynooks  and  attachments — as  though 
I  would  throw  out  conjecturally  as  a  an  arm  of  the  sea  had  rolled  between 
bare  possibility  is  this: — When  an  ancient  them.    It  costs  a  foot  traveller  half  of  a 
dialect  (A)  is  gradually  superseded  by  a  summer's  day  to  effect  the  passage  to  and 
more  modern  one  (E),  the  flood  of  innova-  fro  over  Kirkstone  (what  the  Greeks  so 
tion  which  steals  over  the  old  reign,  and  tersely  expressed  in  the  case  of  a  race- 
gradually  dispossesses  it,  does  not  rush  in  course*  by  the  one  word  diavlos).    And 
simultaneously  as  a  torrent,  but  super- 
venes stealthily  and  unequally,  according  .  *  I  mean  that  they  included  the  progres- 

to  the  humouring  or  thwarting  of  local  tTe%Verfo;'hot^^^^^^           ""^l 

cu-cumstances      Nobody,  I  am  sure   is  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^rd  iiuvxot, 

better  aware  of  this  accident,  as  besetting  y^^  j^  England  have  a  phrase  which  conven- 

the  transit  of  dialects,  than  Mr  Ferguson,  tionally  has  been  made  to  supply  the  want 
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in  my  time  no  innkeeper  from  the  Win-  curs;  not  the  nouns  and  verbs  merely  are 

dermere  side  of  Kirkstone  would  carry  Banish  amongst  the  trans-Kirkstonians  (I 

even  a  solitary  individual  across  with  speak  as  a  Grasmerian),  but  even  the 

fewer  than  four  horses.    What  has  been  particles — the  very  joints  and  articula- 

the  result?     Why,  that  the  dialect  on  the  tions  of  language.    The  Danish  al,  for 

northern  side  of  Kirkstone  bears  the  ira-  instance,  is  used  for  to;  I  do  not  mean 

press  of  a  more  ultra-Danish  influence  for  to  the  preposition:  they  do  not  say, 

than  that  upon  the  Windermere  side.     In  *  Carry  this  letter  at  Mr  W.;'  but  as  the 

particular  this  remarkable  difference  oc-  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood.    *Tell  him  at 

of  such  an  idea,  but  unfortunately  with  a  P^^*  ^f  T"^,^^  *f ^  ^^/".^^^  ^^ ^?^  »f^^- 

limitation  to  the  service  of  the  Post-office,  geon  V  Now  this  illustration  carries  along 

It  is  the  phrase  course  ofpost.     When  a  with  it  a  proof  that  a  stronger  and  a  weaker 

Newcastle  man  is  asked, '  Wnat  is  the  coarse  infusion  of  the  Danish  element,  possibly 

of  post  between  you  and  Liverpool  r  he  nn-  ^^  ^j^gj.  ^^d  a  younger  infusion,  may  pre- 
derstands,  and  by  a  legal  decision  It  has  been         .,  .       (       adiacencies    nrovided 

settled  that  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  un-  J*"  6^®^  ^^  Close  adjacencies,  proviaea 

derstand— What  is  the  diaulos,  what  is  the  they  are  powerfully  divided  by  walls  of 

flux  and  reflux— the  to  and  the  fro— the  rock  that  happen  to  be  eight  miles  thick, 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  respiration—        But  the  inexorable  Press,  that  waits 

between  you  and  Liverpool.    What  is  the  f^^  ^^  ^e^  mj^er  the  rank  of  a  king, 

jr^nlT^  t:ir^T^^^lJZ  r^  »"»  always  for  Mm  (as  I  happen  to 

Liverpool,  but  coupled  with  the  return  tran-  know,  by  having  once  seen  a  proof-sheet 

sit  of  the  answer.    This  forward  and  back-  corrected  by  the  royal  hand  of  George  IV., 

ward  movement  constitutes  the  diaiJos:  less  which  proof  exhibited  some  disloyal  signs 

than  this  will  not  satisfy  the  law  as  the  com-  of  impatience),  forces  me  to  adjourn  all 

l'S'thr'thistlWetlf'So{^on  the  rest  to  next  month.-Yours  ever, 
diavlos.  Thomas  Db  Quincet. 
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Di!T(j,  dong,  dangle,  dong!    Hark!  how  the  merry  bells  jangle  out  their  welcome 
to  the  Janus  of  *57,  dinning  our  tympanum  with  their  frantic  tintamarrey  with 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  tower  where  they  hang,  from  the  throes  of  their  immea- 
surable mirth.    Now,  in  tremendous  unison,  they  descend  like  a  thunderclap,  hurt- 
ling the  agitated  air  in  roaring  billows  of  sound  far  and  near,  stunning  the  auditory 
nerves,  and  stupifying  the  sense;  now,  in  single  notes,  their  music  is  borne  away  on 
the  midnight  wind,  till  the  faint  echoes  reach  the  ear,  like  the  clink  of  hammer  on 
tuneful  anvil,  recalling  the  strain  of  the  Harmonious  blacksmith,  and  justifying 
Handel.    Now,  crash  upon  crash,  and  peal  following  peal,  in  simultaneous  clangour, 
they  stir  the  spirits  and  warm  the  blood,  with  a  healthy  excitement  of  novelty  and 
rush  of  expectation;— anon,  slowly  dole  their  several  monotones,  in  equi-distant  in- 
tervals, like  the  sobs  of  an  infant  striving  to  hush  its  sorrows,  or  the  ebbing  drops 
from  the  side  of  the  death-stricken  warrior.     A  kind  of  warlock-dance  is  now  their 
mood — bim  bom,  loud  soft,  bass  and  treble,  rushing  after  other  in  helter-skelter, 
hurry-skurry — their  '  spiriting'  done  quite  otherwise  than  *  gently,'  for  they  trip  up 
and  mar  each  others*  music  in  their  emulous  scramble  for  utterance; — again,  distinct 
and  clear,  each  tells  its  several  tale  to  the  soul,  needing  no  interpreter  of  its  melody 
beyond  our  diversified  experience, — the  heart  that  knoweth  its  own  bitterness, 
and  the  joy  which  no  stranger  may  share,  giving  emphasis  and  meaning  to  every 
tone.    How  these  speak  of  the  past!    Enjoyed — but  over  and  gone;  unimproved — 
but  the  loss  irretrievable;  past — but  not  obliterate,  for  on  the  memory  it  has  left 
its  record,  on  the  brow  its  incipient  wrinkle,  on  the  hair  its  tint  of  grey.    And  how 
they  inaugurate  the  future  with  a  merriment  which  we  would  not  chide,  with  a 
hearty  resonance  we  would  not  still.    On,  then,  with  your  merry  racket  and  tuneful 
brangle,  ye  beautiful  bells  1    Stay  not  the  musical  concert  and  canorous  'larum  of  your 
*  most  sweet  voices;*  and  let  every  note  prove  the  harbinger  of  coming  good,  the 
whole  exquisite  diapason  initiate  the  realisations  of  hope  in  our  opening  year !   Ding, 
dong,  bell,  then;  no  threnody  in  your  cadences,  no  evil  omen  in  your  IrUroii  to  the 
year  I    Ding,  dong !  rattle,  brattle  I  jangle,  brangle !  bim,  bom,  bell  I 
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We  may  plead,  in  justification  of  our  rhapsody  and  enthusiasm,  that  tintinnabular 
music  has  ever  had  for  us  a  most  enchaining  charm.  But  of  such  sympathy  with 
bell-music  we  can  fairly  claim  no  monopoly,  inasmuch  as  all  over  the  Christian  world 
the />^n^o,  eUmgo,  &ndpanffo  of  the  bell  are  become  almost  a  part  of  the  symbolic 
worship  we  offer  to  the  God  of  Heaven;  while,  long  before  Christianity,  Cymbal  and 
Systum  played  their  part  in  the  service  of  the  Gods,  and  added  the  charm  of  music 
to  the  trance  of  devotion.  The  colonnades  of  colossal  Karnak  and  the  cave- temples 
of  Mithra  have  echoed  for  untold  ages  the  tinkle  of  the  light  Trigonum,  the  rever- 
beration of  the  deep-toned  Gong,  not  to  mention  their  use  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  where 
the  high-priest  wore  these  tuneful  appendages  suspended  from  his  robe,  alternating 
with  the  golden  pomegranate;  the  combination  intimating  as  clearly  as  possible  that 
cheerful  service  and  fruitful  service  was  the  fittest  offering  to  the  Lord  of  Life.  Nor 
may  we  pass  over  unmentioned  the  solace  of  bell-music  so  cheering  to  the  English 
carter,  so  animating  to  his  very  horses,  as  they  meet  you  in  some  sweet  southern 
kne,  the  hedgerows  exhaling  the  aroma  of  their  May-thorn,  the  bu-ds  twittering  in 
the  glee  of  their  early  summer,  and  the  stately  team  dragging  along  the  lumbering 
waggon  to  the  tune  of  the  silvery  peal  that  hangs  upon  their  shoulder,  and  shakes 
out  its  unpremeditated  chords  as  they  move.  So  strong  is  our  sympathy  with  all 
this — sentimental  nonsense,  some  one  says,  crustily — and  so  firm  our  reliance  on  the 
unconquerable  aptitudes  and  bias  of  Nature,  who  has  made  music  for  the  ear  and  the 
ear  for  music,  that  we  confidently  expect,  and  earnestly  desire,  that  no  considerations 
of  economy  or  utilitarianism  shall  ever  silence  the  music  of  our  peasant  employ,  till 
the  predicted  time  shall  arrive  when  Holiness  to  the  Lord  shall  be  written 
on  the  bells  of  our  horses,  when  their  rustic  jangle  will  be  praise,  and  all  the  uses 
of  husbandry  so  many  acts  of  devotion.  Till  then  may  they  minister  to  innocent 
exhilaration  as  now ! 

Yet  of  all  bells  commend  us  to  the  church  bells,  such  as  are  now  flinging  their 
ecstasy  abroad  with  most  generous  invitation  to  share  their  glee.  Who  can  remem- 
ber their  various  mission,  without  linking  them  with  his  domestic  history  —  the 
bridal  they  have  sung,  the  deathly  separation  they  have  wailed,  and  the  Sabbaths 
they  have  hallowed  and  blest?  We  cannot  fail  to  attach  to  their  simple  ofiice 
a  depth  and  peculiarity  of  meaning  which  derives  its  power  from  the  circum- 
stances of  our  life,  and  to  hear  vastly  more  of  significance  in  their  tones,  than  any 
second  person  can  &ncy  or  fathom.    To  all  they  open  their  commission  in  like  terms: — 

Funera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  sabbata  pango; 
Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos. 
Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congrego  clerum, 
Defunctos  ploro,  pestem  fugo,  festa  decoro, — 

But  to  individuals  and  households  they  speak  with  the  specialty  of  a  family  con- 
fessor, and  both  tragedy  and  comedy  do  their  vibrations  call  up  before  the  enlightened 
eye,  which  have  no  existence  to  the  unheeding  multitude.  In  how  many  will 
this  inaugural  peal  awaken  remembrance  of  theu'  dead?  At  the  portals  of  the 
byegone  year  unbroken  families  stood,  to  admire  this  self-same  music,  and  now  one 
and  another  is  gone,  and  the  strain  is  charged  with  memories  that  never  can  be  for- 
gotten. We  then  had  War,  and  war  had  its  victims — and  many  a  weeping  mother 
still  refuses  to  be  comforted,  because  her  children  are  not — and  many  a  fond  wife  and 
loving  sister  would  give  all  they  are  worth  on  earth,  for  the  joy  of  embracing  those 
who  ^eep  in  unconsecrated  dust,  and  will  return  no  more.  No  solemn  bell  knelled 
the  requiem  of  our  Crimean  dead;  but  that  requiem  is  sung  in  the  admiration  of 
their  grateful  country,  and  in  the  undying  regrets  of  survivors,  to  whom  the  cemetery 
on  Cathcart's  Hill,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  will  have  a  melancholy  signi- 
ficance as  long  as  they  live.  At  this  midnight  hour  some  mournful  hearts  are  hear- 
ing in  fancy  the  winds  of  winter  whistle  over  the  long  grass  growing  on  our 
soldier-graves:  the  surges  of  the  Hellespont  moan  a  melancholy  refrain  over  those 
who  *  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking;'  the  stars  of  a  Crimean  night  look 
down  upon  hillocks  tenanted  by  beloved  dead.  Only  He  who  is  *  anointed  *  can 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted:  while  there  is  much  to  console,  nothing  can  repair  the 
severed  chain.  The  fancy  of  Collins  has  so  pathetically  suggested  one  a^ect  of 
these  consolations^  that  we  shall  indulge  ourselves  with  a  citation: — 
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'How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest] 
AVhen  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 


By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there.' 


Who  that  has  ever  visited  the  glorious  minsters  of  Belgium — with  their  wonders 
of  carven  wood-work,  the  niassiveness  of  their  external  architecture,  and  the  music 
of  their  bells — has  not  had  his  foot  arrested,  in  crossing  some  picturesque  place, 
possibly  by  moonlight,  with  notes  in  the  still  air  above  him,  falling  all  down  about 
him  in  gushes  of  enchantment,  and  bathing  his  spirit  in  a  very  douche  of  seraphic 
melody?  To  such,  the  quaint  verses  of  Longfellow  will  be  a  pleasant  reminiscence 
of  sensations  never  to  be  forgotten,  a  record  which  may  well  claim  a  place  here, 
though  doubtless  attractive  enough  for  their  rhythm  to  many,  long  before  the 
romance  of  *  Hiawatha  *  made  its  measure  so  familiar  to  all  ears : — 


*  In  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city, 
As  the  evening  shades  descended, 
Low,  and  loud,  and  sweetly  blended, 
Low  at  times,  and  loud  at  times. 
Changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes. 
Rang  the  beautiful  wild  chimes 
From  the  belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 
Then,  with  deep  sonorous  clangour. 
Calmly  answering  their  sweet  anger, 
When  the  wrangling  bells  had  ended, 
Slowly  struck  the  clock  eleven. 
And  from  out  the  silent  heaven 
Silence  on  the  town  descended. 


Silence,  silence  everywhere. 
On  the  earth  and  in  the  air. 
Save  that  footsteps  here,  and  there, 
Of  some  burgher  home  returning. 
By  the  street  lamps,  faintly  burning. 
For  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But,  amidst  my  broken  slumbers. 
Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers, 
As  they  loud  proclaim'd  the  flight 
And  stolen  marches  of  the  night. 
All  else  seem'd  asleep  in  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city.' 


Now,  our  friend  Shortfellow,  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way,  and  a  Fellow  of  College 
into  the  bargain,  has  made  the  grand  tour,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
American  poet,  seeing  the  same  sights,  and  acted  upon  by  poetical  influences  and 
associations  much  after  the  same  manner.  To  him,  Antwerp,  with  its  Rubens, 
its  Vandyke,  its  Jordaens,  and  Quentin  Matsys,  its  N6tre  Dame  and  St  Jacques, 
all  that  fairy  sculpture  in  marble  and  wood  can  make  them,  its  places  de  meir 
and  vertCy  with  their  vernal  foliage  and  regal  palaces,  not  to  name  its  all  but  im- 
pregnable citadel,  and  its  wealthy  Scheldt—to  our  friend,  Antwerp  had  an  absorb- 
ing interest  beyond  its  neighbour  towns.  Its  cathedral  spire,  so  seeming  frail  and 
taper,  open  to  the  play  of  the  light  and  the  wind  through  its  delicate  reticula- 
tions, and  the  wonderful  Carillons  that  make  their  abiding  place  within  it,  and 
weave  their  spells  fur  sensitive  hearts  as  they  wake  below,  these  were  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  song  in  our  susceptible  friend,  and  he  poured  out  the  rapture 
awakened  by  the  bell-music  in  these  lines  on 

THE  CHIMES  OF  ANTWEBP. 

Ring  on,  sweet  chimes;  I  long  to  hear  those  silver  notes  again: 
They  melt  in  liquid  music  on  this  busy  heart  and  brain; 
For  nought  recalls  so  lovingly  the  memory  of  glad  times. 
As  the  fairy  tinkling  jangle  of  the  old  cathedral  chimes. 

Sweet  chimes  I 
Ring  on — 
At  latest  eve 
And  early  dawn: 
Carillon — Carillon — Carillon — 
«  Carillon — Carillon — Carillon — 

Sweet  chimes  I 
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Bells  through  the  woodland,  bells  o*er  the  sea,  bells  on  the  open  down, 
And  bells  to  smooth  the  weary  way  of  life  in  the  crowded  town; 
Ye  fall  in  golden  showers  of  sound,  and  lay  the  dust  of  care; 
Ye  wash  the  soul  from  stains  of  earth,  and  purify  for  prayer. 

Sweet  chimes !  &c. 

Bells  at  mom,  and  bells  at  eve,  and  bells  at  burning  noon, 
And  bells  to  waft  the  soul  to  heaven  by  the  weird  light  o'  the  moon; 
Ne'er  takes  the  spirit  wider  flight  than  when  old  Antwerp's  chimes 
Ring  out  their  jocund  Angelus,  their  Matins,  Lauds,  and  Primes. 

Sweet  chimes !  &c. 
Bells  for  baptism,  bells  for  bridal,  and  bells  for  the  hour  of  birth, 
And  bells  when  man  lies  down  to  rest  on  the  lap  of  mother  earth: 
Your  linked  strai^n  's  a  charmed  skein  for  this  labyrinth  of  wo, 
And  guidance  good  and  melody  on  the  pathway  that  we  go. 

Sweet  chimes !  &c. 
Bells  for  dark  December's  gloom,  and  bells  for  glowing  June, 
And  bells  for  every  mood  and  time,  with  their  clear  and  glassy  tune; 
Oh  I  wiser  did  our  forefathers  than  we  their  children  do — 
They  mark'd  the  flight  of  time,  but  hid  the  footprints  as  he  flew. 

Sweet  chimes !  &c. 

Bells  to  startle  sleeping  midnight  with  their  frantic  din, 
And  bells  to  knoll  the  Old  Year  out,  and  peal  the  New  Year  in; 
Bells  that  wail  with  saddest  cadence  o'er  the  Past's  unwaking  tomb — 
Bells  that  hail  with  maddest  joyance  all  the  happiness  to  come. 

Sweet  chimes !  &c. 

Your  tuneful  voices  ring  from  out  the  cage  of  that  old  spire, 
Like  some  imprison'd  angeVs  caught  from  heaven's  cherubic  choir; 
For  eye  and  ear  remembrance  dear  ye  cherish  for  all  times, 
0  Antwerp's  fairy-fretted  tower,  and  fairy- fingered  chimes ! 

Sweet  chimes ! 

Ring  on — 
At  latest  eve 
And  early  dawn: 
Carillon — Carillon — Carillon — 
Carillon — Carillon — Carillon — 

Sweet  chimes ! 


%^z  tJDice  of  t^e  opening  pear  atoafeen^  tje  Jeart  to  reflet^ 
tion: 

IBlejDice,  flD  pouno:  man  m  tl&p  poutj,  but  mix  toit^  pour 
merriment  toifliom^ 

Cl^ant  not  toitlj  t^e  lip  of  tfje  tjouffjtlef^  tje  louli  (Bau- 
lieamu0, 

ilJor  burp  immortal  inllinttsf  in  t^e  ftp  of  (£picuru0: 

l^arfe!  ot^er  tjeir  toalCail  tje  bacc^analsf  Jiccup  ttieir  liittie0, 

"(EartJ  to  eartt) ''— ^^afl|)e0  to  afl|)e0 ''— t^e  ftrain— t^e  cup— 
anil  t^e  Onger^. 

dPaulieamusf  igitur 

3lut3ene0  lium  »)umu0 ! 
Poll  I'ucunliam  lut^entutem— 
^oft  moleftam  ^tmtt\xttm^ 

i^o0  liabebit  fiumu0! 

^00  i^abebit  ^ixxtim  ^ 
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%^t  moral  naugljt— anli  impotent  tje  tonclufion! 
3|mpotent  for  poll,  tjoufl:^  mig^tp  for  rtil  tje  majcim! 
ifar  ot^er  leffon0  teac^  tjefe  miliniffljt  monitor?  bell 

mout50, 
C^e  flappmfl:  tomfl:0,  tje  toarnma:  tongue  of  %imz  \ 

l^arli !  ti^ep're  at  it— 


Madly  at  it — 
What  a  racket ! — 
Bim^  bom^  bell ! 

Rattle,  brattle; 
Jangle,  brangle; 
Dingle,  dangle — 
Ding,  dong,  bell ! 

Levin-flashing, 
Thunder-crashing, 
Billow-dashing — 
Bim,  bom,  bell ! 

Lightly  swinging. 
Loudly  ringing, 
Music  flinging — 
Ding,  dong,  bell ! 

Hark !  they  say  now, 
While  'tis  day  now, 
Work  away  now — 
Bim,  bom,  bell ! 

Taketh  flight  Time- 
Cometh  night-time. 
Do  not  slight  Time — 
Ding,  dong,  bell  I 

Practise  duty. 
Honour  beauty, 
Crave  not  booty-— 
Bim,  bom,  bell ! 


Jangle,  brangle ! 
Swongle,  swangle ! 
Dingle,  dangle ! — 
Ding,  dong,  bell ! 


Pray,  and  labour. 
Serve  your  neighbour — 
Self  and  neighbour — 
Ding,  dong,  bell! 

Bells  are  loyal: 
Bless  each  Eoyal 
Girl,  and  boy,  all — 
Bim,  bom,  bell ! 

Angels  hovering 
Round  the  Sovereign, 
Shield  her — cover  in ! — 
Ding,  dong,  bell ! 

Blessing  giving, 
Loving  living. 
Wrong  forgiving— 
Bim,  bom,  bell ! 

Peace  and  rapture 
Crown  the  captor ! 
Close  the  chapter ! — 
Ding,  dong,  bell ! 

Out  TiFTT-SiX  ! 

In  *FiFTi -Seven  ! 

Ring  the  pilgrims 
On  to  Heaven ! 

Chiming,  timing ! 
Ringing,  swinging, 
Very  merry — 
Bim,  bom,  bell ! 


TITAN. 


PERTHES  THE  PUBLISHER,  AND  LITERARY  GERMANY* 

Thebb  was  a  talk,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  were  contending  for  the  smiles  of  Clio; 
years  ago,  that  the  genius  of  old  *  Fater-  and  when  the  wondrous  Cicero,  philo- 
land'  was  exhausted.  Men,  while  ad-  sopher,  orator,  moral  writer,  epistolist, 
mitting  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  litterateur,  and  the  more  wondrous 
elder  Germans— of  the  Kants,  Fichtes,  Caesar,  soldier,  statesman,  splendid  rou6, 
Goethes,  ScbiUers,  and  Richters — were  orator,  and  historian,  had  newly  left  the 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  *But  that  people  stage:  brilliant  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
are  doing  little  or  nothing  now/  Some  beth,  when  Shakspere  and  Jonson  drank 
spoke  as  if  Goethe  were  at  once  the  and  punned  at  the  Mermaiden;  when 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  German  litera-  Burleigh  nodded  in  the  council,  his  nod, 
ture  and  poe^.    Such  talk  was  partly  like  Jove's, 

founded  on  ignorance,   partly  on  that        *  The  stamp  of  fate-the  fiat  of  a  god;' 
prmciple  in  the  human  mind  which  leads 

men  to  depreciate  the  present  and  to  when  Raleigh  strode  the  deck,  like 
exalt  the  past,  and  partly  on  sympathy  Apollo  embarked  in  the  car  of  Neptune; 
with  the  sceptical  spirit  which  had  so  when  Bacon  sat  on  the  woolsack,  his 
strongly  characterised  the  elder  German  brows  heavy-laden  with  wisdom,  and  his 
authors.  Of  late  years,  more  justice  has  heart  overflowing  with  serpentine  wiles; 
been  done  in  this  country  to  the  later  and  when  Spenser  poured  his  most  melt- 
fruits  of  the  German  mind;  fruits  which,  ing,  mellifluous,  and  unearthly  strains, 
if  inferior  to  the  first  products  of  the  tree  and  had  flowers  and  poems  thrown  into 
in  brilliancy  of  hue  and  piquancy  of  taste,  his  premature  grave:  brilliant  the  days  of 
are  much  superior  in  the  qualities  of  solid  Queen  Anne,  when  Pope,  Gay,  and  Ar- 
nourishment  and  healthful  influences.  buthnot  mingled  their  streams  of  wit, 

Yet,  ere  introducing  to  our  readers  and  when  Swift  infused  his  gall,  and 
the  great  German  publisher,  whose  shop  turned  them  into  Marah-waters  of  bitter- 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  fine  cluster  of  ness;  when  each  morning  the  *  Specta- 
tbe  later  school— of  Niebuhrs,  Neanders,  tors'  were  shed  abroad  on  the  world,  like 
Krummachers,  and  Tholucks — ^we  are  soft  and  snowy  blossoms  from  a  tree  in 
tempted  to  look  back  for  a  little  with  May;  when  Addison  was  seated  in  his 
deep  interest  and  admiration  to  the  n)ore  coflee-house  senate,  with  Budgell  as  his 
splendid,  although  more  uncertain  and  shadow,  Phillips  as  his  echo,  Tickell  as 
dangerous,  lustre  of  the  constellation  his  weaker  alias,  and  Steele  as  his  (never 
which  preceded  it.  Certainly,  in  the  empty)  butt:  brilliant  the  days  of  George 
history  of  letters,  seldom,  if  ever,  was  HI-,  when,  in  London,  Burke  and  John- 
such  a  distinguished  group  assembled  as  son  talked  far  above  singing;  and  Gold- 
met  at  Weimar.  Brilliant  the  days  of  smith  gaped  for  wonderment,  or  got  pale 
Augustus,  when  Virgil  and  Horace  met  in  envy;  and  Bos  well  hurried  away  to 
and  embraced  each  other  under  the  sha-  record  the  conversation  in  his  journal; 
dow  of  Maecenas;  when  Livy  and  Sallust  and  Garrick  caught  some  new  oddity  in 

•Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes.     From  Johnson's  manner  to  help  him  in  his 

the  German  of  Clement  Theodore  Perthes,  next  imitation  of  the  sage;  and  Reynolds, 

Bdinbiurgh:  Constable.  through  snufi*- watering  eyes,  watched  the 
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faces  of  the  disputants — their  words  half  live  in  tolerable  harmony;  and  their  light 

heard — for  a  pictorial  purpose;  and  Beau-  shines  on  us  thick  and  crudded  as  that  of 

clerk  surveyed  the  whole  company  with  the  Pleiades. 

the  coollest  and  civilest  of  sneers;  and  We  are  far  from  being  idolaters  of 
when,  in  Scotland,  Robertson  and  Blair  Qoethe.  We  consider  the  excessive  wor- 
were  bowing  to  each  other  their  gentle  ship  of  him  by  Oarlyle  and  Lewis  as,  in 
contradictions  and  soft  impeachments  the  first,  a  mental,  and  in  the  second,  a 
across  the  table;  and  David  Hume  was  moral,  derangement.  Goethe,  as  a  man, 
playing  his  rubber  of  whist,  his  ideas  and  we  not  only  dislike,  but  loathe.  He  had 
impressions  forgotten;  and  Robert  Burns  all  the  faults  supposed  to  be  incident  to 
was  interposing  his  sturdy  sense,  rough  the  genial  temperament,  without  that 
wit,  and  round  oaths  in  the  intervals  of  temperament  itself.  Byron  even  seems 
Dugald  Stewart's  delicate  discriminations,  respectable  compared  to  him.  Byron 
and  Alison's  fine-spun  theories:  brilliant  was  the  slave  of  passion;  Goethe  sinned 
the  days  of  George  IV.,  or  rather,  of  the  on  system.  Byron  was  the  creature  of 
*  Prince  Regent,'  when,  at  the  ^  Round  impulse;  Goethe  came  calm,  if  not  sober, 
Table,'  or  under  the  ^  Lion's  Mouth'  of  to  the  perpetration  of  seduction,  and  the 
the  *  London  Magazine,'  Hazlitt  snarled  patronage  of  suicide.  Byron  never  se- 
and  stormed;  Leigh  Hunt  fluttered  about  duced  a  female;  Goethe  many.  Byron 
like  a  bird,  bustling  with  kindness,  and  drank  to  drown  remorse,  and  to  stop 
overflowing  with  honhommie  and  animal  despondency  on  the  edge  of  despair  and 
spirits;  Shelley  screamed  out  his  insane  madness;  Goethe  to  intensify  pleasure, 
sincerities;  Lamb  stuttered,  punned,  and  and  to  nourish  pride.  Sin  soured  Byron; 
hiccuped;  and  John  Scott  contributed  his  it  agreed  with  Goethe's  constitution,  and 
Norland  sense  and  Abj^rdonian  accent  to  he  continued  healthy,  and  almost  happy, 
the  medley;  and  when  with  us  Wilson  with  it.  Sin  was  driving  Byron  latterly 
poured  forth  his  unpremeditated  strains  of  toward  Christianity;  it  drove  Goethe  to 
farce  and  tragedy,  ofpoetry  and  fun;  Lock-  a  belief  in  an  immoral  and  lifeless  GcL 
hart  snapped  at  every  subject,  like  a  hun-  Byron  shrank,  withered,  and  died  on  the 
gry  and  angry  dog;  Hogg  ejaculated  coarse  poisons  he  had  imbibed;  Goethe  fattened, 
confusions  of  thought  and  language — a  flourished,  and  became  an  octogenarian 
chaos  which  another  and  greater  mind  on  their  strength.  Byron  sinned  like  an 
was  to  fuse  into  form,  and  to  round  into  erring  man;  Goethe  like  a  Pagan  god, 
harmony;  MacGinn  sang,  swore,  and  whose  wickednesses  seem  all  the  more 
quaffed;  and  De  Quincey  wound  along  intolerable  that  they  are  done  with  a 
through  all  the  uproar  his  own  quiet,  deep  high  hand,  from  a  celestial  vantage- 
current  of  philosophical  and  poetic  ima-  ground,  and  without  any  human-like 
ginings,  tinged  with  that  soft  shade  result  of  remorse.  Both  became  satirists; 
which  overlies  all  his  better  converse  as  but,  while  the  satire  of  Byron,  in  its  very 
well  as  writing,  and  reminds  you  of  his  bitterness  as  well  as  fire,  proves  that  the 
own  favourite  words,  iron  has  entered  into  his  soul,  that  of 

*  The  grace  of  forest-charms  decay'd,  ^^^J^«  ^\  ^^J'  f?^^<>«!<^'  /"^  seems  to 

And  pastoral  melancholy:'  l^'Ock,  not  only  the  objects  of  its  scorn, 

but  that  scorn  itself.    The  one,  at  the 

but  more  brilliant,  perhaps,  still  than  any  worst,  is  the  smile  of  a  Satan,  a  being  of 

since  the  Augustan  or  Elizabethan  age,  hot  heart,   disappointed  ambition,  and 

the  assemblage  of  fine  spirits,  such  as  awful  regrets;  the  other  we  may  hken  to 

Goethe,  Schiller,  Novalis,  Herder,  and  a  that  of  Ahrimanes  himself,  the  fabled 

host  more,  which  met  in  or  near  W^eimar,  aboriginal  evil  god,  who  may  sneer  at, 

and  have  made  that  region  not  only  but  can  hardly  be  angij  at,  the  evil  he 

classical  but  enchanted  ground.     The  has  himself  made,  and  which  has  always 

reason  of  the  superiority  of  this  assem-  seemed  to  him  good, 

blage,  perhaps,  lies  here:  it  was  a  cluster  With  these  views  of   Goethe's  cha- 

of  wizards — ofcreators,cf  men  of  original  racter  we,  of  course,  warmly  admire  his 

genius.    In  many  of  the  brilliant  groups  genius.     He  united  qualities  seemingly 

we  have  rapidly  pictured,  there  was  much  the  most  incompatible:  Horatian elegance 

more  of  talent  than  of  genius.    But  in  with  almost    Shaksperian   imagination; 

Weimar  there  was  a  reunion  of  several  unbounded  command  over  tlie  regions  of 

of  the  very  first  minds  of  that  or  any  the  ethereal,  with  the  coollest  intellect, 

age;  and  on  the  whole  they  contrived  to  and  stores  of  worldly  wisdom  worthy  of 
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Lord  Bacon.    *  No  writer/  Emerson  said  philosophy,  and  a  high  but  cold  ideal  of 

onoe,  *  has  less  nonsense  in  his  works  than  art,  and  was  beating  in  his  heart  to  the 

Goethe.'  No  writer  at  all  events  has  turned  last.    Ills  final  words  were,  *  Many  things 

his  nonsense  to  better  account,  or  handled  are  now  ))econiing  plain  and  clear  to  me.' 

his  filth  with  a  more  delicate  touch.  Some  Curious  question,  what  were  these  things? 

of  his  looser  writings  remind  you  of  What  light  on  the  dread  knots  which 

•Garden  gods,  and  not  80  decent  either;'  jj?*!  '"ng  perplexed  him  and  for  which 
"  ^  his  prose  essays  show  tliat  he  had  found 
bnt  they  are  formed  with  all  the  elegance  only  a  sorry  solution,  was  darted  by  the 
of  Canova's  sculpture.  The  story  of  the  radiance  he  saw  rising  through  the  dark 
*  Elective  Affinities'  is  one  of  intcrtangled  valley  and  shadow  of  Death?  His  expe- 
abomination,  almost  incredible;  the  cha-  rience  is  not  at  all  peculiar.  Who  has 
racters  resemble  a  knot  of  foul  toads,  but  not  seen  a  strange  smile  shining  on  the 
few  indecorous  expressions  occur.  Many  face  of  the  departing,  as  if  they  saw  some 
ol  the  scenes  are  exquisitely  beautiful;  uneartiily  splendour  or  celestial  shape 
sentiment  of  a  pure  and  lofty  kind  al-  dawning  on  their  eyes,  or  as  if  they  heard 
tematcs  with  essential  eimU;  and  close  the  first  bells  of  that  city  which  hath  no 
to  the  fire-springs  of  guilty  passion  lie  need  of  the  sun?  And  who  has  not 
masses  of  clear,  icy,  but  true  and  deep  noticed  that  wondrous  calm  which,  often 
reflection.  The  '  Sorrows  of  Werter*  succeeding  the  most  violent  anguish,  set- 
seems  to  ns  a  wondrously  trashy  produc-  ties  down  on  the  dying  man,  and  seems 
tion,  and,  were  it  appearing  now,  would  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God 
be  classed  with  inferior  French  novels.  It  arrived  before  the  time?  And  what  ut- 
would  now  fail  in  producing  a  single  terances  come  often  from  dying  persons— 
snidde.  Altogether,  Goethe's  works  give  eloquence  from  lips  that  had  been  dull 
us  the  impression  of  extreme  coldness;  before — wisdom  from  the  foolish — genius 
and  not  of  the  cheerful,  bracing  cold  of  from  the  clown — the  most  glowing  senti- 
snow,  but  of  the  deadly  cold  of  the  grave,  ments  of  virtue  from  tlie  depraved!  And 
if  not  rather  of  that  cold  which  Milton  how  do  the  good  sometimes  then  surpass 
has  ventured  to  represent  in  the  very  themselves;  and  the  departing  mother, 
heart  of  Pandemonium,  where  'frozen  rising  from  her  couch,  and  blessing  or 
Alps'  nod  to  *  fiery,'  and  where  alike  fire  counselling  her  children,  seems  absolutely 
and  frost  are  everlasting.  Intellect  and  inspired,  and  rolls  out  her  words  with 
imagination,  without  heart,  principle,  or  supernatural  force,  fluency,  and  beauty, 
geniality,  although  with  considerable  and  the  silence  that  succeeds  seems  that 
power  of  simulating  sympathy  with  all  cf  a  shrine  newly  deserted  by  the  god! 
three,  were,  in  spite  of  Lewis,  the  tnie  *  Oh,  just,  subtle,  wise,  and  mighty 
constituents  of  Goethe's  genius;  and  Death!'  said  Raleigh;  but  he  referred  to 
Walsingham,  in  Sterling's  *  Onyx-Ring,'  the  revelations  which  follow;  wliereas  the 
is  his  perfect  likeness.  words  may  be  as  appropriately  applied  to 

Schiller  was  a  man  of  a  diflferent  order,  those  which  precede  it.  There  are  some- 
Perfected  through  suffering,  hardened  by  times  '  chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire' 
endurance,  into  a  mere  mass  (intellectu-  seen  on  this  as  well  as  on  that  side 
ally)  of  muscle,  brawn,  and  bone;  an  ear-  of  the  Black  River.  Not  long  ago,  a 
nest  struggler;  a  man  of  high  Roman  person  whom  we  knew,  and  who  had  been 
nature — with  a  warm  heart,  but  a  Pagan  long  ill,  starting  from  a  brief  trance,  told 
creed — Schiller  might  seem  at  first  sight  his  attendant  that  he  had  seen,  and  con- 
still  more  remote  from  men,  and  discon-  tinned  to  see,  the  gates  of  heaven  open- 
nected  from  general  sympathy,  than  ing  to  receive  him.  It  was  singular  that 
Goethe.  But,  amidst  all  his  muscular  while  this  person,  a  few  days  after,  was 
strength,  there  were  weaknesses  and  committed  to  the  dust,  a  lark  rose  directly 
foibles  in  his  constitution,  and  beneath  over  the  grave,  and  poured  down  a  strain 
all  his  iron  hardihood  there  were  soften-  of  thrilling  harmony  till  the  funeral  was 
ings  of  humanity  which  have  endeared  over,  when  the  sound  ceased  as  suddenly 
him  to  the  world.    Aspiring,  like  Goethe,  as  it  had  begun. 

to  be  only  an  artist,  he  did  not  cease.  There  are  often  apparent,  but  seldom 

like  him,  |o  be  a  man.     His  humanity  any  real,  disparities  between  a  man's 

was  originally  so  abundant,  that  it  sur-  character  and  his  genius.    As  a  man's 

▼ived  his  early  and  souring  stniggles,  his  imagination  is,  so  is  he.    As  a  man's 

long  devotion  to  a  somewhat  paganised  works  are,  so  is  his  life.    The  strong, 
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manly  work  proclaims  the  strong  man.  was  quite  omitted  in  his  composition. 

The  effeminate  writing  stamps  the  culti-  Hence  he  became  too  much  dependent  on 

vated  weakling.    The  impure  conceptions  artificial  stimulus  to  put  his  vast  mind 

of  the  book  come  from  the  foul  fancy  of  in  motion;  and  hence  his  vivacity  has 

the  writer.    The  satire  shows  the  spirit  often  a  laboured  and  fantastic  air.     Bat 

to  be  either  permanently  or  temporarily  let  the  great  soul  within  him  be  once 

soured.    The  man  halting  between  two  fairly  roused,  by  visions  of  nature,  or  by 

opinions,  or  two  ideals,  or  two  plans  of  memories  of  early  love,  or  by  anticipa- 

life  in  his  conduct,  halts  as  much  in  his  tions  of  the  future  life,  and  no  one  can 

works.    Milton,  the  semi-seraph,  wrote  so  blend  pathos  with  sublimity,  beauty  uf 

the  semi-seraphic  epic;  Butler  and  Swift,  description  with  depth  of  feeling,  as  Jean 

the  unhappy  and    disappointed,   wrote  Paul.     What  a  picture  in  his  ^  Fruit, 

caricatures  and  libels;  Thomson,  the  lazy  Flower,  and  Thorn  Pieces*  that  of  spring  I 

lover  of  nature,  wrote  languid  but  beau-  Bead  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  brings  into 

tiful  love-letters  to  her,  and  these  are  the  room  the  smell  of  roses  and  the  flutter 

his  ^Seasons;'  you  see  Byron's  personal  of  flowers.    As  a  white  substance  spread 

defect  crippling  or  convulsing  portions  of  without  before  your  window  gives  you, 

his  poems.     Christopher  North's  uncer-  even  in  summer,  the  feeling,  and  almost 

tain  position  between  the  serious  and  the  the  chill,  of  snow,  so  Jean  Paul's  desciip- 

ludicrous,  and  his  veering  political,  lite-  tions  warm  you  with  the  breath  and  cheer 

rary,  and  religious  opinions,  are  visible  in  you  with  the  joy  of  spring.    His  night 

his  *  Noctes.'     And  so,  if  we  have  accu-  scenes,  too,  always  take  you  out  with  him 

rately  described  Schiller's  character,  we  under  the  canopy,  where  he  is  sure  to 

need  not  describe  his  genius.    He  was  just  show  you  a  moon  waning  in  the  east, 

his  own  'Diver*  *lean  and  strong' — fearing  large  stars  burning  by  thousands  in  the 

no  danger  and  no  toil  in  his  search  after  zenith,  some  strange  clouds,  like  angel- 

the  Beautiful  and  the  True;  nay,  loving  wings,  stretching  athwart  the  heavens, 

to  seek  them  in  the  very  depths  of  the  and  a  few 

Maelstrom,    and   if   perishing    in    the  'Meteors  of  the  storms, 

plunge,  perishing  with  the  eye  of  love  and  To  plough  the  deep  night  with  their  fiery 
the  breathless  hush  of  admiration  attest-  forms.' 

ing  the  profound  sympathy  with  which  Night,  indeed,  was  his  element,  and  has 

the  attempt  was  regarded.    How  different  suggested  to  him  imaginations  profounder, 

the  conduct  of  those  dainty  bardlings,  more  genial,  more  hopeful,  if  not  grander 

who  (Scottice)  tape  their  talents,  who  or  more  original,  than  the*  Night  Thoughts^ 

brood  over  their  eggs  for  years,  and  at  of  Young.     And  of  his  *  Dream  in   a 

length  produce  their  young  with  a  por-  Churchyard'   we  need  not   speak.      It 

tentous  cackle,  which  only  more  loudly  were  enough  itself  to  make  his  name  im- 

proclaims  that  they  were  but  earocki  mortal— enough,  itself,  shall  we  say  1  to 

eggs  after  all!  how  different  this  from  demonstrate  a  God  and  a  future  life, 

the  earnest  although  mistaken  enthusiasm  The  soul  capable  of  such  a  vision  nvuU 

of  a   Schiller  or  a  Shelley,  all  whose  be  from  God,  and  can  never  die.    It  is  a 

poems  are  sobs,  and  the  voice  of  whose  proof  also  that  Jean  Paul's  forte  lay  in 

wrestling  genius  often  reminds  you  of  the  the  terribly  sublime.    He,  perhaps,  loved 

poet's  the  humorous  better,  but  the  love  was 

*  Solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry,  not  fully  reciprocated.    His  fun  seems  in 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony!*  general  sadly  forced  work,  and  you  yawn 

All  hail  to  another  true-hearted  child  instead  of  laugh.    It  has  never  at  least 

of  Germany  and  genius,  honest,  fearless,  been  naturalised  amongst  us  in  Britain; 

strong,  and  simple-minded  Jean  Paul!  and,  compared  to  that  of  Sterne,  it  seems 

From  Perthes'  memoir,  we  gather  that  vulgar — to  that  of  Addison,  Goldsmith, 

he  was  rather  dull  and  tedious  in  con-  and  Washington   Irving,  overdone  and 

versation,  but  so,  too,  he  often  was  in  outrageous — and  to  that  of  Christopher 

writing.    Endowed  with  many  faculties —  North,  tedious  and  unmeaning.    Indeed 

with  fancy,  imagination,  language,  learn-  it  is  in  extracts  chiefly  that '  Richter'  is 

ing,  strong  philosophic  tendencies  and  likely  to  survive  out  of  his  own  country, 
gifts,  humour,  too,  and  wit  of  a  certain        But   we   must   tear   ourselves   away 

kind — he  seems  either  to  have  wanted  na-  from  the  Dii  Majorum  Gentidm  of  Ger- 

turally,  or  to  have  lost,  his  proper  proper-  many,  after  repeating  a  previous  remark, 

tion  of  animal  spirits.    The  Frenchman  that  none  of  these  three,  nor  of  their. 
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contemporaries,  such  as  Herder,  Novalis,  eclipse,  if  possible,  Lis  own  Keats,  and 
Kant,  &C.,  seem  to  have  had  any  belief  in  to  astonish  his  ovin  Sergeant  Talfourd. 
GhriBtianity  as  a  special  revelation  from  We  very  much  fear  that  the  poetical 
Qod,  or  as  a  special  remedy  for  an  ab-  bookseller  who  pens  a  stanza  when  he 
normal  and  imported  disease  in  human  should  be  examining  his  ledger,  is  a 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  define  their  dif-  pretty  considerable  particular  prig,  and 
ferent  shades  of  opinion,  but  all  worship-  we  never  intend  to  publish  with  such  an 
ped  nature  as  Qod's  only  and  ultimate  one.  Perthes  was  of  a  very  different  or- 
revelation,  although  Goethe  worshipped  der.  A  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind, 
nature  principally  as  beauty — Schiller  an  enthusiast,  and  a  sage,  he  was  not  ac- 
partly  as  this,  and  partly  as  benevolence,  tuated  by  any  vain  ambitions.  He  knew, 
saying,  with  Shelley,  *  Love  is  God,*  and  and  he  kept  his  own  place.  He  was  not 
in  one  of  his  poems  toasting  *  the  Good  the  mere  slave  of  a  *  Reader;*  he  did  not 
Spirit' — Kant  as  inexorable  law — Rich-  gather  helpless  opinion>  about  books  out 
ter  as  the  envelope  of  a  higher  life — and  of  the  discordant  clang  of  coteries,  or  the 
Novalis  as  coming  to  a  climax  in  man,  ac-  cross-firing  of  reviews,  he  read  and  judged 
cording  to  him,  the  true  *Schekinah.'  Let  for  himself,  and  he  felt  that,  had  he  become 
us  now  torn  to  Perthes,  whom  we  regard,  a  regular  author,  it  were  equivalent  to  a 
apart  from  his  many  other  admirable  qua-  judge  leaving  the  bench  and  taking  his 
lities,  as  an  index  and  exponent  of  the  re-  place  to  be  tried  at  the  bar.  His  aim 
action  which  has  taken  place  in  Germany  was  not  merely  to  estimate  the  literary 
in  fiiYOur  of  a  modified  orthodoxy.  merit  of  books,  but  to  infuse  a  high  cos- 
As  to  Perthes*  intellectual  qualities,  mopolitan  and  Christian  spirit  into  the 
they  stood  deservedly  very  high.  If  whole  business  of  publishing,  and  to  make 
hardly  himself  a  man  of  genius,  he  had  a  of  it  at  once  an  ideal  and  a  moral  thing, 
vivid  sympathy,  as  well  with  the  eccen-  Oh!  for  a  whole  Paternoster  Row  of  such 
tridties  and  weaknesses,  as  with  the  publishers  as  Perthes ! 
powers  of  the  men  of  imaginative  gifts.  The  intellectual  qualities  of  this  re- 
He  saw  little  of  the  splendid  group  above  mark  able  man  were  subordinate  to  his 
described,  but  he  intensely  appreciated  moral.  He  was  a  thoroughly  earnest, 
them,  and  his  opinion  of  Goethe  seems  true,  affectionate,  brave,  and  noble  being; 
very  nearly  what  has  been  just  expressed,  geniid,  too,  and  with  just  the  due  dash 
His  powers  were  those  of  acute  discrimi-  (latterly)  of  the  animal  in  his  composi- 
nation,  a  degree  of  strong  common  sense  tion.  Coleridge  never  drew  a  juster 
and  practical  sagacity  not  common  in  a  distinction  than  that  between  a  good 
German,  and  a  keen  interest  and  just  ap-  and  a  goody  man.  As  a  clever  ac- 
preciation  of  all  the  varieties  and  forms  quaintance,  m  one  of  his  published  lec- 
of  his  country's  literature.  To  a  sound  tures,  professes  himself  ^  entirely  unable' 
judgment,  and  large  liberal  taste,  he  to  understand  the  difference  indicated  by 
added  the  proper  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Coleridge,  we  shall  try  to  make  it  ap- 
Sach  are  the  principal  qualities  which  we  parent.  A  good  man,  then,  we  take  to 
would  desiderate  in  a  publisher.  That  be  a  man  whose  goodness  is  unpretentious, 
he  should  be  an  author,  or  a  philosopher,  and  who  wears  it  as  a  humble  although 
or  a  poet  himself,  is  less  desirable.  We  comely  garment,  not  as  a  flaunting,  scar- 
have  known  some  specimens  of  the  poeti- '  let  robe,  who  feels  it,  too,  to  be  a  robe  leini, 
cal  publisher,  but  they  did  not  serve  to  him  by  another;  a  goody  man  is  proud 
improve  our  conception  of  the  class.  The  of  his  small  virtues  and  decorums,  thinks 
poetical  was  far  from  being  the  ideal  pub-  them  (as  they  are/)  his  own,  and  seems  to 
lisher.  Conceive  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  ask  at  every  one  he  meets,  *  Don't  you 
an  intense-looking  personage,  with  blue  know  me,  Mr  So-and-so,  the  celebrated 
eyes,  yellow  hair,  and  large  lips,  selling  a  goody  man  V  The  good  man  has  his 
boy  a  halfpenny  worth  of  paper  across  the  f&u\ts  and  errors,  and  does  not  seek  to 
counter,  with  an  air  of  huge  disdain,  and  disguise  them,  feeling  that  the  acknow- 
then  hurrying  away  to  the  back-shop  to  ledgment  of  an  error  is  a  pledge  of  sus- 
indite  an  ode  to  Glencoe,  or  an  imitation  tained  effort  to  get  rid  of  it — nay,  is  that 
of  Wilson's  *  Noctes !'  or  a  little  dapper,  effort  begun;  the  goody  man  has  reached 
round  man,  with  a  strong  Yorkshire  ac-  a  sort  of  stunted  perfection:  the  sun  of  his 
cent,  whom  calling  on  to  settle  an  ac-  virtue  is  so  small  that  its  spots  are  hardly 
count  you  cannot  find,  because  he  is  visible,  and  the  faults  he  has  he  dexter- 
'doing*  a   few   sonnets,  wherewith  to  ously  hides  under  loud-sounding  profes- 
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sions,  and  a  great  outcry  against  the  same  tially  enlightened  Christians.     You  see 

as  they  occur  in  the  lives  of  othei*8.  A  good  his  religion  not  labelled  on  bis  brow,  or 

man  is  largely  charitable  to  others,  while  inscribed  on  his  broad  phylacteries,  but 

often  sternly  condemnatory  of  himself;  a  beating  in  his  heart,  living  in  his  walk, 

goody  man  has  no  approbation  or  charity  to  beautifying  his  domestic  life,  energising 

spare,  except  for  himself,  for  other  goody  his  political  and  publishing  labours,  and 

men,  and  for  those  rich  and  great  persons  shedding  a  certain  gentle  colouring  over 

who,  if  not  goody  men  themselves,  have  all  the  movements  of  his  intellect  and  his 

a  respect  for  such  as  are.    A  good  man  imagination. 

has  nothing  particular  to  distinguish  him  His  domestic  life  was,  as  all  the  world 
in  his  dress,  manners,  or  mode  of  speech;  knows,  signally  happy.  Caroline  Clau- 
a  goody  man,  wishing  to  be  observed  in  dius  Perthes  is  a  name  ranking  with 
every  step  of  his  way  to  heaven,  elongates  those  of  the  noblest  female  characters  in 
his  countenance,  and  solemnises  his  style  biography.  Possessed  of  a  vigorous  mind 
of  talk,  till  it  seems  the  echo  of  the  earth  and  varied  accomplishments,  she  was  none 
of  the  grave  dropping  in  a  charnel-house,  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  a  devoted  wife, 
The  good  man  sometimes  does  impru-  and  every  inch  a  woman.  She  differed 
dent,  or  says  daring  things,  which  make  from  her  husband,  but  only  as  the  tender 
the  world  stare,  and  make  the  goody  tenor  differs  from  the  deep  bass;  and 
man  lift  up  his  eyes  and  whisper,  *  I  while  in  many  things  opposite,  she  the- 
always  thought  men  were  mistaken  in  roughly  appreciated  and  warmly  loved  his 
him;  he  has  now  shown  himself  in  his  true  character.  She  answered  in  all  points  to 
colours.'  TUe  good  man,  when  he  hears  the  best  definition  of  a  good  wife:  she  was 
of  some  glaring  transgression,  sighs,  and  a  leaning  prop  to  her  husband.  Beau- 
says,  *  What  a  pity ! '  the  goody  man  tiful  the  invisible  tie  uniting  the  pair; 
gives  a  sham  sigh,  too,  as  he  cries,  *  What  and  between  his  restless  energy  and  publio 
a  scandal !  what  a  burning  shame.*  The  spirit,  and  her  meekness  of  wisdom,  pru- 
good  man  is  not  always  thoroughly  or-  dence,  and  domestic  virtues,  constitut- 
thodox  in  his  creed,  but  sometimes  *  wears  ing  a  unity  in  variety  such  as  the  mar- 
his  rue  with  a  difference;'  the  goody  ried  life  has  seldom  presented.  Such 
man  is  not  always  orthodox  either,  and  kindred  spirits  to  Perthes  as  Arnold  and 
then  he  thinks  that  his  proprieties  and  Foster  were,  like  him,  most  equally 
respectabilities  will  make  up  for  any  yoked,  but  we  have  always  thought  that 
amount  of  heterodoxy.  He  has  peculiar  Foster's  lady  was  too  much  a  duplicate 
tastes  and  sentiments:  he  prefers  Addi-  of  himself — too  learned,  and  lofty,  and 
son's  character  to  Steele's,  and  Swift's  to  gloomy;  ever  doing  well  to  bo  angry  be- 
both.  If  an  infidel,  he  prefers  Combe  cause  her  husband  was  so.  The  two, 
and  Hume  to  Rousseau  and  Shelley.  If  in  their  insulation,  inaccessibility,  and 
a  believer,  he  thinks  Calvin  far  superior  gloom,  remind  you  of  two  peaks  in  the 
to  Luther,  shudders  at  the  death  of  Arch-  Glencoe  ridge  withdrawn  into  their  own 
bishop  Sharpe,  while  detesting  Claver-  aerial  hermitage,  cut  off  by  chasms  and 
house,  and  shakes  his  head  whenever  you  streams  of  snow,  as  well  as  by  cleva- 
talk  to  him  of  Edward  Irving.  Out  of  tion,  from  the  lower  world,  looking  at 
good  men  have  come  martyrs,  poets  of  each  other  with  love,  at  the  sun  with  ad- 
the  true  breed,  anti-slavery  agitators,  not  miration,  but  on  the  valleys  and  the  men 
to  speak  of  apostles  and  prophets;  out  of  below  with  contempt,  and  often  wrapped 
goody  men  have  come  noble  chairmen  of  in  mists  and  cloudy  thunders.  In  his 
Bible  societies,  organisers  of  soup-kitchens,  second  marriage,  too,  Perthes  was  emi- 
aldermen,  lord  provosts,  presidents  of  the  nently  fortunate. 
United  States,  and  doctors  of  divinity  all  The  energy  of  Perthes  was  amazing, 
the  world  over.  The  quantity  of  work  of  various  kind^ 
Perthes  did  not  belong  to  this  class.  It  which  he  went  through  indicated  at  once 
is  indeed  refreshing  to  compare  his  manly  great  versatility,  great  perseverance,  a 
form  of  religion,  where  you  find  virtue  most  buoyant  spirit,  and  a  temperament 
without  austeritjT  and  without  ostenta-  infinitely  restless.  Conducting  a  veiy 
tion,  purity  without  purism,  and  ortho-  complicated  business,  he  carried  on,  too, 
doxy  without  cant,  with  that  which  pre-  a  varied  correspondence;  and  his  letters 
Yails  not  only  among  goody  men,  and  were  not  mere  business  notes,  but  deep, 
among  Spurgeon  going  multitudes,  but  thoughtful  outcomes  of  his  mind  on  a 
among  many  truly  excellent^  but  par-  thousand  topics  of  the  day^  besides  reading 
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exteii8iyeiy,andtakiDga  bold  and  frequent  to  show  his  powers  in  a  more  favourable 

part  in  public  affiurs.    His  shop  and  him-  light  than  the  clearness  of  vision  with 

self  formed  together  the  centre  of  almost  which  he  seems  to  have  seen  through  all 

all  that  was  intellectually,  and  politically,  those  petty  complications,  and  the  strong, 

and  spiritually  active  in  Germany.    In  steady  step  with  which  he  pursued  his 

the  course  of  his  career  he  came  in  con-  own  path  through  tlie  mazes  of  political 

tact  with  most  of  the  celebrated  Qerman  intrigue  and  popular  commotion;  through 

authors — with  Schleiermacher,  that  pro-  and  above  all  these  he  moved  like  a  be- 

found  Christian  Platonist,  who,  first  of  neficent  genius. 

modem  thinkers,  tried  to  form  not  a  His  religious  career  remains  to  be  con- 
scholastic  but  an  ideal  philosophy  out  of  sidered,  and  opens  up  by  far  the  most  in- 
Ghristianity — ^with  Niebuhr,  the  all-ac-  teresting  passages  in  his  history.  He 
ooroplished,  the  bloodhound  of  history,  was  naturally  a  man  of  strong,  sensuous 
following  the  faintest  marks,  and  feeling  passions,  and  in  the  struggle  with  these 
the  dimmest  scents  of  truth;  wise,  also,  he  depended  for  a  season  solely  on  what 
almost  above  the  wisdom  of  man  in  po-  he  calls  rational  will.  To  this  extent,  at 
litical  sagacity  and  foresight;  although  least,  he  was  then  a  rationalist,  and  his 
disappointed  with  society,  soured  at  life,  motto  might  have  been,  *  Every  man  tho 
and  saying,  like  David,  *  All  men  are  architect  of  his  own  eternity,'  and  that 
liars — Stendel,  with  his  great  grammati-  too  by  purely  intellectual  tools.  In  this 
cal  and  historical  powers — Olshausen,  he  was  encouraged  by  his  admiration  of 
with  his  versatile  and  teeming  imagina-  the  character  and  writings  of  Schiller, 
tion — Krummacher,  with  his  ingenious  whose  god  was  art,  and  whose  worship 
fancies — ^Tholuck,  with  his  profound  cri-  was  self-culture.  His  connection  with 
tical  learning — and  greatest  of  all,  mo-  Jacobi  introduced  him  to  higher  views, 
rally,  Neander,  that  *  Hebrew  of  the  He-  and  he  began  to  *  listen  to  the  voice  of 
brews,'  uniting  much  of  the  acuteness  and  God  speaking  to,  and  in,  feeling.'  Latterly 
learning  of  Paul  with  the  glowing  love  he  met  with  some  men  in  Holstein  and 
and  personal  passion  for  Christ  which  Miinster  who  seemed  to  be  in  harmony 
distinguished  John;  more  truly  far,  what  with  themselves,  and  he  discovered  the 
Emerson  calls  ^  Swedenborg,'  *  the  last  cause  of  this  to  lie  in  the  supremacy  of 
Father  of  the  Church.'  With  these,  and  love.  From  the  admission  of  this  he 
many  others  of  the  same  Christian  type,  passed  to  the  recognition  of  Divuie  love 
Perthes  mingled  souls,  and  interchanged  as  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  out- 
qn^iipathies,  as  well  as  published  many  of  poured  in  the  form  of  grace  through  the 
their  works.  Yet  he  was  on  terms  of  good-  Holy  Spirit.  He  then,  and  unalterably, 
will,  too,  if  not  of  friendship,  with  some  of  took  his  *  stand  on  the  revealed  Word  of 
the  Rationalistic  and  Pantheistic  School;  God,  as  the  only  word,  the  only  law  which 
and  many  in  this  country  will  think  that  is  above  us,  holding  the  essence  of  Christi- 
he  has  spoken  too  tenderly  of  Hegel  and  anity  to  lie  in  ** strength  and  unity  through 
Strauss.  love,"  all  given  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
We  r^ret  we  have  not  room  to  dilate  received  by  love.'  Such  views  he  reached 
on  the  views  which  these  volumes  open  up  after  many  struggles  and  wanderings,  and 
of  the  literary  life  and  bookselling  ^roc-  retained  to  the  last.  He  cared  com- 
tique  of  Germany: — to  accompany  Perthes  paratively  little  for  the  dogmas  of  creeds, 
on  his  frequent  tours;  to  describe  his  founding  his  faith  far  more  on  love  than 
shiftings  of  scene  in  the  chequered  course  on  logic.  His  religion  was  a  cheerful 
of  his  professional  life;  or  to  glance  at  habit,  worn  all  the  week,  not  a  mere 
his  connection  with  the  fluctuating  and  Sunday  suit  of  sables.  His  confidence  in 
complex  politics  of  *  Faterland.'  Indeed,  the  final  triumph  of  true  Christianity 
we  do  not  r^et  having  little  time  to  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  and  this  un- 
speak  of  the  subject  mentioned  in  this  limited  trust  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
last  clause,  since  the  only  tedious  parts,  in  contemplating  the  endless  oscillations 
ol  the  volumes  are  those  recounting  the  of  German  theology.  He  stood  calm  on 
marches  and  countermarches — ^the  diplo-  an  eminence  which  he  had  reached  by 
matic  doubles — the  endless  reactions  and  effort  and  toil,  and  saw,  not  with  the  eye 
re-reactions,  and  all  the  other  three-piled  of  unquiet  sympathy,  nor  with  the  exag- 
confuaons  which  make  up  the  recent  po-  gerative  eye  of  fear,  but  with  a  still,  hope- 
litical  history  of  the  Continent;  yet  no-  ful  glance,  those  billowy  movements  of 
thing,  perhaps,  in  all  Perthes  story  serves  the  German  mind  which  ]>e  Quincey  has 
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compared  to  the  restless  sand-clouds  of  not  sensualism,  but  pride — ^the  *  condem- 

the  desert,  and  which  might  be  more  nation  of  the  devil;*  and  that  nothing 

fitly  perhaps  likened  to  those  changeful  but  Divine  power  exerted  through  the 

and  capricious  pomps  of  varied  colour  love  and  death  of  Christ  could  gain  a 

— those  clouds  of  purple  pursuing  gold,  triumph  for  any  man  over  his  spiritual 

and  gold  melted  down  in  fire,  and  fire  adversaries. 

fading  into  dull  grey — which  appear  in  He  was  resting  on  this  conviction,  and 
a  summer  evening  sky,  leading  their  tu-  doing  all  in  his  power  to  extend  it  to 
multuous  dance  around  the  steadfast,  others,  when  a  remarkable  event  took 
though  sinking  sun.  We  are  not  quali-  place  in  the  history  of  German  litera- 
fied  to  give  more  than  an  imperfect  out-  ture.  This  was  the  publication  in  1835 
line  of  the  erratic  and  fluctuating  motions  of  Strauss's  ^  Life  of  Jesus.'  Several  infi- 
of  the  German  theological  mind.  In  del  publications  have  at  different  times 
Perthes'  early  days  scepticism  was  al-  formed  eras  in  the  history  of  thought, 
most  universal,  taking  various  forms  in  Such  was  Voltaire's  *  Philosophical  Die- 
various  minds.  In  Fichte,  it  assumed  tionary,'  Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall,' 
a  stern  and  stoical  shape,  amounting  Paine's  *Age  of  Reason,'  and  God- 
almost  to  sublimity,  and  animating  win's  *  Political  Justice.'  But  none  of 
those  eloquent  closing  chapters  of  the  these  produced  a  tithe  of  the  impresnon 
*  Destination  of  Man,*  which  remind  you  in  England  or  in  France  which  the  *Le- 
of  the  beautiful  shapes  of  snow-covered  ben  Jesu'  produced  in  Germany.  It  fell 
trees,  or  the  flowers  into  which  everlast-  like  a  thunderbolt  amidst  conflicting  ar- 
ing  frost  sometimes  wreaths  itself.  In  mies,  and  both  suffered  firom  the  shock. 
Goethe  it  was  allied  first  with  sentimeu-  On  the  one  hand,  the  old  school  of  Ba- 
talism  and  unmanly  despair  at  the  era  of  tionalism  was  smitten  to  the  ground;  on 
the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter,'  and  afterwards  the  other,  the  scientific  theology  of 
with  the  calm  prosecution  of  self-culture,  Schleiermacher  and  his  followers  received 
as  the  *  Be  all,  and  the  End  all'  of  man.  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement. 
In  Schiller  it  began  with  a  fierce  Queen  Perthes  alone  continued  calm,  and  pr&- 
Mablike  recalcitration  against  the  evils  dieted  the  consequences  which  have  acta- 
of  society,  and  subsided  latterly  into  a  ally  followed.  He  foresaw  the  complete 
warmer  and  more  energetic  pursuit  than  discomfiture  of  the  rationalistic  forces. 
Goethe's  of  a  similar  ideal.  In  Jean  He  foresaw  the  flood  of  replies  which 
Paul  it  veered  and  fluctuated — he,  ac-  were  to  appear  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy; 
cording  to  Perthes,  longed  for  truth  and  and  that  these  were  not  to  prove  entirely 
a  settled  creed,  and  yet  spoke  of  the  satisfactory.  He  foresaw  that  the  ulti- 
Redeemer  as  a  mere  product  of  the  hu-  mate  effect,  nevertheless,  of  the  Straus- 
man  imagination.  Latterly,  the  influence  sian  criticism  was  to  do  good  to  the 
of  Schleiermacher — the  labours  of  Nean-  Christian  cause,  and  to  *  show  that  the 
der — the  revival  of  mysticism — the  sor-  only  alternative  is  between  Pantheism 
row  and  misery  produced  by  the  French  and  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  this 
domination — and  the  felt  inadequacy  of  was  to  be  the  turning-point  for  many  in- 
Ratioualism  or  Pantheism  to  satisfy  dividuals,  perhaps  for  the  whole  genera- 
the  human  heart,  to  appease  the  con-  tion,'  He  asserted  strongly,  that  *  Chris- 
science,  or  truly  to  elevate  the  life,  led  to  tian  philosophy  can  show  only  the  untruth 
a  strong,  but  strongly-resisted,  reaction  in  of  objections,  not  the  truth  of  Christianity 
favour  of  Christianity.  Perthes  describes  itself,  and  that  historical  science  and 
himself  as  brought  to  religion  by  a  feeling  criticism  can  show  only  the  groundless- 
of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  of  his  need  of  ness  of  objections  against  the  sacred  nar- 
supernatural  help  and  Divine  forgiveness;  rative,  not  the  truth  of  the  narrative  in 
Pantheism,  denying  the  existence,  of  course  general,  and  much  less  the  actuality  of 
deadens  the  sense,  of  sin;  Rationalism  particular  events.'  *  Whoever  would  make 
dilutes  the  idea  of  its  guilt,  proposes  the  saving  truths  of  revelation  his  own, 
no  adequate  punishment  for  it,  and  or  lead  others  to  them,  must  start  from 
scouts  the  thought  of  atonement.  But  facts  coming  under  his  own  immediate 
Perthes  felt  from  his  own  struggles  that  knowledge.  The  depravity  of  all  man- 
sin  was  a  dire  reality;  not  a  mere  par-  kind,  our  double  nature,  wrestling,  weak- 
donable  result  of  bodily  temperament,  but  ness  and  death,  in  every  individual,  and 
a  deep-seated  sore  in  the  soul — that  its  the  ardent  longing  of  the  whole  man  for 
most  dangerous  and  inveterate  shape  was^  deliverance  from  such  evils — these  are. 
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ftctB,  and  they  form  a  basis  for  faith  in  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  nature, 

the  salvation  revealed  in  Scripture/    In  was,  at  the  same  time,  justly  indignant 

other  words,  as  the  great  necessity  of  a  at  the  doctrines  of  the  rationalists  about 

revelation  lies  in  the  inner  nature  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  material  universe, 

man,  there,  too,  is  hitherto  the  strongest  and  at  their  attempts  to  evolve  the  secrets 

evidence    for    its    credibility.      Perthes  of  Divine  mercy  and  wisdom  by  means  of 

knowing  Germany  well,  predicted  that  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany,    llis  lan- 

the  Straussian  sand-pillar    would  soon  guage  on  this  subject  is  very  strong.    He 

pass  away,  probably  in  ten  years;  and  quotes  with  approbation  Lalandes'  saying, 

the  prediction  has,  we  understand,  been  *I  looked  into  infinite  space,  but  I  saw 

fulfilled.     There  is  now  little  belief  in  no  God.'    He  adds,  *  Nature  never  could 

StrausB's  theory,  whatever  respect  may  have  given  us  a  personal  God — only  the 

be  still  entertained  for   his  ingenuity.  Son  has  revealed  the  Father;  and  had 

learning,  and  intellectual  powers.    New  not  the  Son  revealed  God,  we  must  have 

forms  of  infidelity  are  arising  in  Germany,  denied  him.'     Hear  again  his  awful  words 

to  have  their  brief  day  like  his,  and  dis-  — awfid  in  themselves,  and  because  his 

^»pear;  and  Christianity  we  hear  is  as-  character  and  Christianity  invest  them  al- 

suming  in  many  quarters  the  millenna-  most  with  angelic  authority: — *  Through- 

riau  form,  and  on  the  whole  on  the  in-  out  the  animal  world  I  see  a  process  of 

crease.  mutual  destruction,  and  the  natural  fate 

Perthes  was  sometimes  suspected  of  of  man  is  misery  and  sorrow.    Children 

undue  tenderness  for  Catholicism;  but  to  are  ever  dying  of  the  poison  distilled 

this  he.  like  Burke,  in  a  kindnid  case,  from  parental  sins;  youth  is  wasted  in 

was  led  by  an  aversion  to  rationalism;  vain  endeavours;    the  prime  of  life  is 

thinking  that  a  bad  form  of  Christianity  tortured  with  monotony;    and  old  age 

was  better  than  no  revealed  religion  at  bewails  a  scheme  of  life,  or  many  schemes 

all.    We  are  not  exactly  of  this  mind,  of  life,  not  fulfilled.    There  is  no  doubt 

and  deem  it  an  unsolved  problem  which  a  well-spring  of  life  in  man;  but  ncUure 

oi  the  two  abominable  things  is  the  more  will  not  allow  it  to  become  dear.    No 

destructive.    Sometimes  an  ill  prepared  one  has  portrayed  the  terrors  of  nature, 

medicine  is  worse  than  a  poison.    The  and  the  cruelty  of  its  decrees,  so  as  to 

solution  of  such  a  question  may  probably  show  that  whoever  would  worship  the 

depend  on  how  different  temperaments  God  of  nature  must  even  faU  down  and 

are  effected    by  differirg    degrees   and  worship  the  devil.      The  goodness  of 

Tarieties  of  evil    Probably  Popery  acts  nature  is  a  dream.'     This  is  the  secret  of 

more  injuriously  than  rationalism  on  the  Paul's  language  when  he  represents  na- 

dear  cold  intellectualist;  and  rationalism  ture  ^groaning  and  travailing  in  pain,  and 

more  injuriously  than  Popery  on   the  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 

mind  of  imagination.    Probably  it  had  of  God.' 

been  better  for  such  men  as  Schiller,  These  words  may  seem  too  bold;  and 
Shelley,  and  Byron,  had  they  been  Bo-  yet  they  start  thrilling  suggestions,  which 
man  Oitholics  instead  of  sceptics.  Cer-  are  beginning  to  take  root  in  some  Chris- 
tainly  it  were  better  that  many  of  the  tian  minds,  although  they  have  found 
Jesuits  should  be  open  instead  of  secret  distinct  shape  as  yet  in  none,  and  are  as 
scoffers.  Perhaps,  too,  there  are  states  of  yet  chiefly  valuable  as  a  reaction  and  pro- 
society  and  eras  in  history  when  the  one  test  against  the  contemptible  cant  of  our 
Is  more  pernicious  than  the  other,  and  nature  worshippers,  who  ignore  that  fear- 
vice  versa.  But  the  question  is  compli-  ful  shade  which  rests  on  the  universe,  or 
cated,  and  always  refers  to  a  choice  of  would  transfer  it  to  Christianity;  and 
evils;  while  we  are  ready  to  point  to  who  prate  about  Hhe  Divine  meanings' 
enli^tened  Protestant  Christianity  as  of  nature,  and  its  intrinsic  divinity.  Na- 
what  we  deem  a  more  excellent  way  than  ture  proves  a  yreat  mind,  but  neither  an 
either  Rationalism,  or  its  alias  Panthe-  infinite  mind  nor  a  being  absolutely  good; 
ism,  or  Popery,  and  to  predict  the  ap-  it  leaves  both  these  questions  unsettled, 
proaching  doom  of  all  three.  or  to  be  settled  only  by  the  turn  of  a  die 

Perthes,  while  strongly,  though  sancti-  of  metaphysical  speculation,  or  in  accord- 

fiedly,  sensuous  to  the  end;  while  keenly  ance  with  the  testimony  of  temperament; 

aUve  to  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  this  so  true  it  is  that  *No  man  hath  seen  God 

life,  contemptuous  of  every  shape  of  an-  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who 

cfaoritism;  and  while  an  ardent  admirer  of  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
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dedared  hini.'  That  the  deTil  made  the  hot  I  expect  it  to  oome  hereafter,  as  it 
matenal  onirene,  we  do  not  believe;  hot,  has  come  to  me  h«e,  thnragh  the  dian- 
in  some  inscrutable  waj,  he  and  his  agenta  nel  of  love  and  lowliness.  The  one  was 
bare  interwoven  evil  with  it,  with  every  the  crj  of  a  man  who  had  learned  to  love 
ftLTt  of  it  with  which  man  at  least  comes  God  through  light;  the  other,  who  had 
in  cc*ntact,  so  inextricablv,  that  nothing  seen  God  throogh  the  atmosphere  of  love, 
less  than  a  supernatural  force  can  sep^  The  wish  of  Foster  was  more  that  of  a 
rate  the  bad  from  the  good.  This  we  haffied  but  hopeful  nsan  of  genius;  the 
believe  to  be  a  deduction  from  the  whole  wish  of  Perthes  was  more  that  of  a 
spirit  and  doctrine  of  revelation.  He  is  yearning  child  looking  toward  the  wall 
the  *God  of  this  worid,'  the  *Pnuoe  of  of  his  nurserj,  warmed  by  the  radiance 
the  power  oi  the  air,'  and  the  *  whole  of  the  unseen  sun,  and  eagerly  expecting 
world  lieth  in  the  Wicked  One.'  And  it  more  heat  and  light  when  his  father  sliall 
is  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  man  with  throw  open  the  casement, 
a  heart  to  contemplate  many  of  the  fear-  Nothrog  can  be  lovelier  or  more  im- 
ful  phenomena  in  the  natural  and  pro-  pressive  than  the  death-bed  oi  Perthes, 
vidential  worlds,  without  revolting  at  the  A  late  excellent  divine  did  not  gain  his 
thought  that  they  all  [nrooeed  from  a  ardent  wish  to  die  slowly,  and  *know 
God.  This  is  not  unduly  to  limit  the  all  about  death.'  Perthes,  if  he  had  ever 
omnipotence  of  God.  That,  in  efectj  had  such  a  desire,  was  gratified  in  it-.  He 
althcMig^  not  in  theory,  is  limited  by  the  tasted  the  cup  slowly.  He  saw  the 
resistance  of  man's  wicked  will  already,  enemy  so  long  and  so  near  that  he  ceased 
We  only  show  this  resistance  extended  to  fear  him,  and  lay  in  seroie  state, 
into  regions  where  many  think  that  only  expecting  the  conclusive  blow.  We  have 
one  mind  is  working  and  (horrible  bias-  heard  of,  but  never  seen, 
pbemy !)  complacently  creating  conditions  « t^^  ^ted 
and  circumstances  which  render  iniquity,  Qf  ^  deUrioua  with  its  diead.' 
injustice,  and  undeserved  suffering  inevi- 
table, and,  on  the  showing  of  nature-  We  have  seen  the  spirit  in  pain,  eager 
worsliippers,  everlasting.  to  be  away,  writhing  out  of  its  earthly 
Along  with  tendencies  towards  such  tenement,  and  stretching  up  the  hand 
speculations,  rather  than  such  specula-  impatiently  toward  the  coming  glory, 
tions  matured  in  his  mind,  Perthes  united  But  there  was  no  impatient  haste  about 
the  most  cheerful,  simple,  and  practical  Perthes.  He  lay,  even  in  anguish, 
piety.  'Not  to  love  God,'  he  says,  'is  calmly  confronting  and  studying  the  great 
sin;  and  to  love  him  constitutes  deliver-  feet  of  death,  knowing  that  it  was  the 
ance  from  sin.'  A  sentiment  like  this,  first  and  the  last  opportunity  he  had  of 
while  suggesting  humility,  suggested  also  seeing  it,  just  as  one  passing  through  a 
a  desire  to  be  away  from  a  world  where  rugged  chasm  of  rocks  and  gloom  darts 
there  was  so  much  tending  to  cloud  the  his  eye  the  more  eagerly  at  it,  that  scenes 
character,  and  cast  doubts  on  the  love,  of  of  a  very  different  kind — of  beauty  and 
God.  But  here  we  note  a  remarkable  summer  flowers— are  near,  and  already 
difference  between  his  desire  for  death  looming  before  his  imagination.  His  ex- 
and  that  of  Foster.  Foster  was  anxious  pressions  were  full  of  &ith,  hojie,  sub- 
to  be  delivered  from  the  earth  shadows  mission,  and  love.  For  instance,  he  said, 
principally  because  they  clouded  himself;  *  Thanks  be  to  God,  ray  faith  is  firm,  and 
Perthes  because  they  clouded  OocL  Yet  holds  in  death,  as  in  life.  For  his  dear 
Perthes'  trust  in  God  was  feur  more  in-  Son's  sake,  God  is  merciful  to  me  a 
stinctive  and  profound  than  Foster's,  and  sinner.'  His  dreams,  which  had  been 
was  so  partly  because  he  had  views  as  to  distressing,  became  delightful.  He  often 
God's  utter  disconnection  with  the  evil  prayed,  and  repeated  hymns  aloud, 
and  misery  of  the  universe,  which  Foster  'When  he  folded  his  cold  hands,  and 
had  little  conception  of.  The  last  cry  of  prayed  from  his  inmost  soul,'  writes  his 
Foster  was  essentially  that  of  Goethe,  daughter,  'we,  too,  were  constrained  to 
'  Light,  more  light : '  that  of  Perthes  fold  our  bands  and  pray;  it  was  all  so 
was  for  more  '  Love  and  humility.'  sublime,  so  blessed,  we  fdt  as  though  our 
Foster's  cry  meant,  '  Give  rae  more  light,  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  with  us  in  the 
else  I  cannot  expect  to  have  more  love  room.  His  last  audible  words  were,  "  My 
hereafter  than  I  have  here.'  Perthes'  Redeemer— Lord— forgivenesa."  It  had 
meant,  '  I  shall  take  more  light  gladly,  now  grown  dark.     When  ligihts  were 
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brought  in,  a  great  change  was  visible  in  and  breathed  free  again.    Two  hundred 

his  features;  every  trace  of  pain  was  gone,  years    later  it   encountered   the    crude 

his  eyoB  shone,  his  whole  aspect  was,  as  science  and  materialistic  philosophy  which 

it  were,  transfigured,  so  that  those  around  had  been  collecting  their  sweltered  vcnoin 

him  oould  only  tliink  of  his  bliss,  not  of  during  the  whole  eighteenth  century,  and 

their  own  sorrow.    He  drew  one  long,  which  at  last,  througli  the  mouth  of  the 

last  breath;  like  a  lightning  flash,  an  French  Revolution,  vomited  it  out,  min- 

expression  of  agony  passed  over  his  face,  gled  with  fire  and  blood,  upon  the  nations. 

and  then  his  triumph  was  complete.    Iin-  This  tremendous  assault,  too,  Christianity 

mediately  after  death,  a  look  of  peace  repelled,  and  came  out  from  the  struggle 

aad  joy  settled  on  his  face.'    Thus  passed  crying,  *  Some  of  the  artificial  ornaments 

away  the  meek,  yet  strong  and  elastic,  and  needless  propn,  which  men  had  lent 

spirit  of  one  whom   we  may  call,  par  me,  I  have  dropped;   but  I  have  lost 

tJBcdUncey  the  Christian  Publisher.  nothing  of  my  true  virtue,  vigour,  or ' 

We  shall  close  with  a  few  general  glory.*    And  if  any  one  tells  us  that  it  is 

remarks,  written  before  we  read  Perthes,  now  for  the  first  time  to  lose  its  elasticity, 

but  containing,  we  are  proud  to  say,  some  to  be  shorn,  like  Samson,  of  its  giant 

remarkable  coiucidences  with  his  views.  locks,  to  become  weak  as  other  systems; 

Many  and  dark  are  the  dangers  which  nay,  as  some  of  its  adversaries  tell  us,  to 

at  present  encompass  Christianity.    And  be  reduced  to  the  mere  serf  of  science, 

yet  there  are  several  considerations  which  and  to  grind  in  the  dungeon  instead  of 

tend  to  alleviate  somewhat  the  gloom,  ruling    in    the    house — we    reply.    No! 

We  are  not  to  confound  the  battlements  Sooner  than  submit  to  such  a  destiny,  it 

of  Christianity  with  Christianity  itself,  shall  rather,  like  Samson,  bring  down  the 

These  are  often  in  reality  the  objects  pillars  of  the  house,  and  let  *  Darkness 

of  assault,  and  while  we  are  trembling  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.'     *  Heaven  and 

for  the  foundations,  the  external  but-  ^ar^A,' said  its  Founder,  *9na^p<zMat£;ay, 

tresses  alone  may  be  in  danger.     Church  but  my  words  cannot  pass  away.' 

establishments,  for  instance,  are,  in  our  Let  us  rather  rejoice  in  the  present 

judgment,    only  battlements,    and    not  severe  sifting  of  the  character,  claims, 

Chnstianity.    Popery  is  another  old  and  and  evidences  of  Christianity,   satisfied 

crazy  battlement;  its  splendour  just  the  that  it  must  issue  in  good.    Let  us  ever 

ghastly  lustre  which  shone  in  ancient  distinguish  between  things  and  mere  cir- 

houses  infected  with  leprosy;    it  is  not  cumstances  or  words.    Christianity  is  one 

Christianity,  and  the  sooner  it  falls  the  thing,  be  it  said  again,  and  churches  are 

better.    Even  our  creeds,  excellent  and,  another.     Christianity  is  one  thing,  and 

in  the  main,  true  as  they  are;  even  our  creeds  are  another.     Christianity  is  one 

ecclesiastical  organisations,  powerful  as  thing,  and  even  the  best  of  its  schemes 

they  still  seem;  even  our  pulpits,  great  and  the  strongest  of  its  external  defences 

as  is  the  good  they  still  do;  even  the  are  another.    And  the  time  may  be  come 

office  of  the  Ministry,  honoured,  and  de-  when  God  in  his  providence  is  to  strike 

servedly  honoured,  as  it  still  is,  are  not  all  these  crutches,  one  after  the  other, 

identical  with  Christianity.    Christianity  away;  to  stamp  age  and  decrepitude  upon 

is  independent  of  them;  and  though  they  them  all;  to  strip,  as  it  were,  our  religion 

were  all  ignored  to-morrow,  she  would  re-  to  its  native  power  and  simplicity,  and 

nuun  intact — her  doctrines,  her  facts,  her  not  till  it  be  thus  stripped  shall  it  be 

text-book,  her  spirit,  her  blessed  hope,  able,  like  a  strong  athlete,  to  gain  the 

would  still  survive,  for  they  belong  to  the  race;   and  not  till  it  be  reduced  to  its 

Lnperishable,  the  Infinite,  and  the  Divine,  primeval  elements  will  God  probably  aid 

Let  us  remember  the  recuperative  and  the  Christian  faith  in  the  same  extraor- 

clastic  vigour  of  Christianity.    It  is  the  dinary  way  in  which  he  aided  it  at  first, 

child  of  the  tempest,  the  nursling  of  the  We  say,  fearlessly,  let  the  sifting  go  on. 

storm.      What  jeopardies   it  has    sur-  Things  may  require  to  be  worse  ere  they 

mounted  already!    It  survived  the  fierce  are  better.    Let  intellectual  men  continue 

reaction  of  Paganism  against  it,  produced  to  flock  away,  as,  alas!  they  are  flocking 

by  the  genius  and  enei^gy  of  Julian  the  away,  from  our  churches.    Let  philoso- 

Apostate.    It  survived  the  long  night-  phers  in  their  secret  conclaves  take  the 

mare  of  Popery;  at  the  era  of  the  Re-  untruth  of  Christianity  for  granted;  let 

formation,    the   vigour    of   Christianity  politicians  treat  it  simply  as  an  earthly 

returned,  it  threw  off  the  accursed  load,  fsict  and  a  matter  of  mere  policy;  let 
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misled  and  unhappy  men  of  genius  rave  tion  by  any  theology.    Sdence  in  theo- 

at  it  as  an  *  old  Jew-lamp  that  has  gone  logy  is  no  match  for  Straussism.     The 

out;'  let  even  friendly  critics  of  the  evi-  chtirchtpill  stand  (or  ai\  that,  but  thedcgy 

dcnces  find  them  only  problematical:  all  will  falV      Perthes  himself  says,  *  jt 

this  might  have  been  expected,  all  this  was  through  the  consciousness  of  sin,  in 

had  been  foretold,  all  this  is  rather  to  be  the  forms  of  sensuality  and  pride,  that  I 

desired,  all  this  never  touches  the  real  came  to  recognise  my  need  of  redemption, 

merits  of  the  Christian  case,  nor  affects  and  the  truth  of  God's  revelation  in 

the  verdict  which  man's  heart  and  con-  Christ.     Whoever  disdains  this  way  will 

science  have  long  ago  returned  in  favour  wander  through  speculation  and  mystic 

of  real  Christianity;  all  this,  even  while  symbolism  to  Pantheism,  if  he  be  intelr 

thinning  our  professed  ranks,  ought  to  lectual.     You  say  the  church  has  need 

intensify  the  zeal,  hope,  and  activity  of  of  science.    I  doubt  if  any  one  was  ever 

those  that  remain;  and  aJl  this  may  bring  led  through  science  to  faith  till  his  veiy 

on  a  crisis,  when  men  in  their  misery  and  bones  and  marrow  quivered  under  this 

darkness,  sick  of  mere  science  and  philo-  question,  "  0  wretched  man  that  then 

sophy,  shall  return  to  Christianity  again,  art!  who  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  body 

and  say  to  a  Saviour  whom  they  had  re-  of  this  death?" ' 

jected,  but  who  was  still  waiting  at  the  We  close  this  article  by  strongly  re- 
wayside,  with  the  lamp  unquenched  in  commending  these  volumes  to  every  onB 
his  hand,  *  Lord,  to  whom  can  we  go  but  that  sympathises  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
unto  thee?  Thou  only  hast  the  words  of  German  mind;  to  all  who  admire charac- 
everlasting  life.'  ters  where  high  intellect  is  surmounted 
A  friend  of  Perthes  writes  him,  and  he  and  sanctified  by  a  still  loftier  moral 
homologates  the  following  sentences: —  nature;  and  to  all  who  delight  to  study 
*  It  is  well  to  study  and  systematise  our  the  life  and  the  death  of  a  meek  and 
faith;  but  it  is  incapable  of  demonstra-  humble  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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'Whom  first  we  love,  you  know  one  seldom  weds. 

Time  rules  us  all, 

And  life  is  not  the  thing  we  planned  it  out 
Ere  Hope  was  dead.' — Ow&n,  Mei'edith, 

*  Next  of  Kin. — If  the  descendants  in  a  that  the  advent  of  even  a  quarter  of  the 
direct  line  of  John  Eaglesthorpe,  Gentle-  *  Times*  was  quite  a  novelty.  So  I  said 
man,  of  the  County  of  Hampshire,  who  to  Anne,  after  the  curtains  had  been 
resided  somewhere  near  Coombe  Haldon  closed  and  the  fire  poked  up,  that,  if  she 
about  the  years  1740-1800,  will  apply  to  pleased,  I  thought  I  had  quite  light 
Jones  &  Burrows,  Solicitors,  39  Lincoln's  enough,  my  eyes  being  very  strong,  to 
Inn,  they  will  hear  of  something  to  their  read  to  her  (while  she  wound  the  cotton), 
advantage.'  first  the  births,  the  marriages,  and  the 
This  advertisement  I  read  one  even-  deaths;  for  we  might  chance  to  see  some 
ing  to  Sister  Anne,  as  we  sat  together  by  one  name  we  knew;  and  after  that  any- 
our  little  drawing-room  fire.  That  very  thing  else  that  seemed  trifling.  Anne 
day,  Anne  had  got  from  the  Wcstcott  thought  the  suggestion  very  good;  so  I 
shop  a  pound  of  fine  knitting  cotton,  for  read  on  to  the  end  of  the  obituary,  and 
the  purpose  of  knitting  some  socks  for  then  several  advertisements  from  under- 
Mary  Trundle,  her  god-daughtor,  whose  takers,  giving  their  scales  of  charges  for 
father  had  been  curate  of  Wcstcott  ever  conducting  interments,  which  we  both 
since  Dr  Moreland  went  abroad  for  his  thought  placed  very  suitably  after  the 
wife's  health.  The  cotton  had  been  deaths.  Though  their  charges  were  ex- 
wrapped  in  the  first  sheet  of  the  *  Times,  tremely  low,  still  it  was  dismal  reading^ 
and  Westcott  is  such  a  remote  place,  and  and  we  were  far  more  amused  at  the  next 
Sister  Anne  and  I  were  such  quiet  people,  column,  where  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
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bet  seemed  to  be  in  search  of  each  other,  socket,  and  just  as  I  had  made  up  my 

and  we  both  wondered  very  much  if  J.  K.S.  mind  to  go,  and  had  risen  up  from  my 

ever  returned  to  his  disconsolate  Marie,  chair,  the  door  opened,  and  I  saw  my 

Then  there  was  quite  a  jeweller's  shop  of  sister  coming  into  my  room.    I  remember 

ornaments  lost  in  concert-rooms,  cabs,  her  look  so  well  that  night:  she  had  a 

and  city  sidepaths,  and  we  were  both  very  tall,  spare  figure,  and   her  loose  light 

sorry  for  the  lady  who  offered  such  a  large  wrapper  made  her  look  taller  and  sparer 

reward  for  the  plain   mourning  locket  still,  and  though  her  hair  was  streaked 

with  the  curl  of  bright  auburn  hair  in  it,  with  grey,  and  she  was  not  young,  1  could 

and  we  hoped  she  bad  recovered  it  very  not  help  thinking  what  a  fine-looking 

shortly;  and  then  I  read  the  advertise-  woman  she  was  still.     She  was  very  dig- 

ment  to  John  Eaglesthorpe's  next  of  kin.  nified,  too,  but  this  night  it  struck  me 

l%ere  is  something  very  pleasant  in  those  with  a  feeling  of  awe  to  sec  the  increase 

*next  (tf  kins;'  one  always  indulges  in  a  of  it  she  seemed  to  have  as  she  came  over 

bint  day-dream  of  some  day  seeing  one's  to  where  I  stood,  and  laid  her  hand  on 

own  name  called  for,  like  the  old  woman  my  arm. 

whose  ball  of  knitting  cotton  was  rolled  *  Sister  Margery,'  she  said,  in  a  calm, 

up  on  sach  a  bank-note  advertisement —  grand  tone,  *I  think  it  is  better,  as  we  do 

a  story  that  all  our  grandmammas  regaled  not  know  yet  what  this  strange  advertise- 

our  childhood  with  accounts  of;  but  what  ment  may  mean,  that  we  should  not  speak 

was  my  snrprise  to  see  Sister  Anne  lay  of  it  to  any  of  our  friends  at  present. 

her  hsSf-wound  ball  down  upon  her  lap,  When  wc  find  some  reality  from  it,  there 

and  to  hear  her  say,  *  Sister  Mai^gery,  will  be  time  enough.    This  is  my  wish. 

don't  yon  recollect  ?  our  mother  was  an  Qood-nigbt.'    And  so  she  left  me  alone 

Eaglesthorpe ! '    I  was  so  surprised,  that  again. 

for  a  moment  I  could  say  nothing;  and  Of  course  I  assented.   I  never  dreamed 

then  I  read  it  over  again — *  of  Coombe  of  doing  otherwise  at  any  time,  Anne  was 

Haldon.'  so  much  older,  wiser,  and  graver  than  I. 

*TeS)  yes,'  said  sister;  *that  is  quite  She  thought  of  everything  for  us  both, 

right.'  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  heavy  charge 

8o  saying,  she  rose,  and,  unlocking  the  to  her;  but  she  bore  it  always  gently  and 

cabinet,  brought  out  our  dear  father's  meekly;  it  is  so  no  longer.    She  was,  as  I 

family  Bible.    I  poked  desperately  at  the  said,  so  gentle,  quiet,  and  grave,  she  never 

fire,  as  she  opencKi  it,  and  with  trembling  seemed  unhappy.    Still  I  do  not  think  she 

fingers  pointed  to  the  faded  entry  of  the  had  much  joy  within.     I  do  not  know. 

marriage  of  *  the  Rev.  John    Hooper,  I  had  had  a  very  sunny  childhood.    I 

Yicar  of  Westcott,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  was  my  father's  only  plaything,  and  well 

John  Eaglesthorpe,  of  Coombe  Haldon,  I  liked  the  |>ost.    From  the  first  days  of 

Hampshire.'  recollection  to  the  day  he  was  taken  from 

I  was  but  a  baby  when  my  mother  me,  when  I  had  been  a  woman  ten  years 

died,  and  I  had  never  troubled  my  head  at  least,  we  had  seldom  been  long  apart 

much  with  thinking  who  my  maternal  re-  from  each  other.     ^  Little  Madge,'  and 

iatives  were;  my  dearest  father  had  been  *  dear  Madge,'  and  so  I  grew  up,  and 

the  whole  world  of  relations  in  one  to  grew  old,  too. 

me;   but  Anne,  who  was    pretty  well  Poor  Anne,  it  was  an  addition  to  her 

grown-up  when  I  was  carried  about  in  grief,  a  heavy  blow  to  her  pride,  when  we 

long-clothes,  must  have  heard  much  from  had  to  leave  the  vicarage  for  Dr  More- 

oor  mother  of  her  own  family.  land,  our  father's  successor,  and  move  to 

Fora  long  time  weoould  do  little  but  talk  a  small  cottage  close  by  the  town.    The 

in  an  excited  way  about  this  wonderful  in-  last  night  we  slept  under  its  dear  old 

cident,  and  Anne  tried  to  recollect  what  roof,  we  had  spent  the  evening  in  almost 

other  Eaglesthorpes  would  also  be  likely  silent  preparations;  our  hearts  had  been 

to  answer  to  the  call;  and  when  tea  came  too  full  for  many  words,  and  we  had  had  the 

up,  we  were  quite  unable  to  partake  of  servants  up  for  the  last  evening  service, 

it  comfortably — this  strange  leaf  of  the  and  we  were  about  to  leave  the  drawing- 

'tnmes' had  taken  away  our  appetites.  room  together,  when  Anne  spoke  very 

That  night  I  felt  strangely  reluctant  to  solemnly  to  me.  ^  Sister,'  she  said,  ^  to- 
go  to  bed,  I  felt  so  excited  by  all  the  talk  morrow  you  and  I  begin  the  world.  To 
of  by-gone  years  Sister  Anne  and  I  had  ourselves  alone  we  must  look  for  the  con- 
had;  bat  my  candle  was  burned  down  to  the  tinuance  of  that  position  and  respectful 
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attention  in  society  which  we  have  hitherto  father,  and  wishing  to  know  what  ad  van- 
received,  and  which  it  was  our  father's  tage  would  be  likely  to  accrue  from  our 
pride  and  pleasure  to  support  and  main-  consanguinity.  I  am  sure  I  was  nervous 
tain.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  whose  and  fluttered  at  such  an  important  step, 
daughter  we  are,  and  though,  when  Mrs  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  the  obscu- 
Moreland  comes,  the  first  position  hero  rity  of  its  explanations;  had  it  not  been 
must  be  yielded  to  her  when  she  is  pre-  for  my  sister,  who  sat  beside  me  all  the 
sent,  still  it  must  be  always  carefully  at-  time  knitting  her  sock,  I  might  have  left 
tended  to,  that  we  are  never  otherwise  out  a  great  deal  of  important  family  his- 
than  second.  We  must  make  it  our  tory;  but,  as  the  points  occurred  to  her, 
study  to  repel  any  familiarity  which  may  she  mentioned  them  to  me,  and  I  at  once 
look  like  levelling,  and  one  change  I  shall  wrote  them  down.  We  thought  it  right  to 
make  I  wish  you  should  know  of.  I  keep  a  copy;  so  I  wrote  a  fair  one  out,  and 
think,  when  your  baptismal  name  is  Mar-  gave  it  to  Anne  to  keep;  for  we  had  often 
gery,  it  is  useless,  to  say  the  least,  your  heard  of  lawsuits  in  which  one  side  or 
retaining  that  childish  one  of  "Madge;"  other  had  been  suspected  of  adding  a 
and  remember  you  will  soon  be  thirty  forged  letter  to  the  correspondence,  for  the 
years  of  age.  Miss  Margery  Hooper  is  purpose  of  establishing  some  point  in  law, 
more  dignified,  and  sounds  better,  than  and  knowing  of  how  much  wickedness 
Miss  Madge  Hooper;  you  will  oblige  me  London  lawyers  are  suspected,  wc  were 
by  attending  to  this  from  others.  Good-  determined  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
night.  Sister  Margery.'  That  copy  is  lying  before  me  now,  and, 

I  cried  a  long  time  after  this,  for  I  reading  it  over,  I  cannot  wonder  that  we 
was  always  very  foolish,  and  I  thought  of  received  the  answer  that  we  subsequently 
one  whose  cheery  voice  to  the  last  had  did;  but  I  am  anticipating.  We  waited  some 
called  for  his  *  little  Madge,'  that  was  days  for  an  answer,  and  at  last  it  came  from 
silent  now  for  ever,  and  I  quite  forgot  MrBurrows,  who  seemed  very  well  inform- 
that  at  my  age  I  should  have  shown  ed,  indeed,  about  some  parts  of  the  family 
more  sense.  Ah,  Anne  was  always  very  history,  and  while  he  confessed  he  was  at 
wise;  but  from  that  evening  she  never  a  loss  to  know  from  our  letter  the  exact 
called  me  ^  Madge'  any  more,  and  I  soon  relationship  in  which  we  stood  to  the  de- 
ceased to  expect  it  from  any  one.  One  ceased  John  Eaglesthorpe,  or  what  proofs 
comfort  Anne  had.  Mrs  Moreland  came,  we  had  in  our  possession  of  the  facts,  still 
and  turned  out  a  confirmed  invalid,  who  he  saw  no  objection  to  informing  us  of 
never  left  her  own  house,  and  as  Westcott  the  object  of  the  *  Times '  advertisement, 
air  did  not  agree  with  her,  her  husband  A  large  fortune,  he  said,  lay  invested  in 
took  her  abroad,  and  left  a  curate  in  Indian  stocks,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
charge  of  the  parish.  Mr  Trundle  and  the  property  of  a  Henry  Eaglesthorpe, 
his  young  wife  were  pious,  worthy,  and  who  had  died  some  months  ago  at  Can- 
most  inoffensive  people,  who  paid  Sister  jam;  that  he  had  received  instructions 
Anne  the  utmost  deference,  and  never  from  his  Madras  correspondent  to  adver- 
took  precedence  of  her;  and  Mr  Trundle  tise,  which  he  had  done,  and,  waiting  the 
never  omitted  consulting  her  on  the  tem-  arrival  of  a  person  in  England  who  would 
poral  affairs  of  Westcott  parish.  So  we  be  empowered  to  arrange  matters,  he 
all  got  along  nicely  together,  and,  as  I  wished  ours  and  all  other  claims  to  be 
said  before,  Anne  was  godmother  to  their  lodged  in  hands,  to  be  ready  for  inspection 
little  girl.  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 

My  dear  father  had  taken  great  pains  man  expected.     We  were,  of  course,  very 

with  my  education,  as  far  as  English  was  joyful  to  hear  of  such  intelligence,  and 

concerned,  and  I  had  had  a  few  accom-  we  wondered  often  that  day  when  we 

plishments  added  from  time  to  time  as  should  hear  the  stranger  had  arrived,  and 

opportunity  served;  so  I  was  held  in  great  above  all  what  we  ought  to  write  back 

estimation  in  Westcott,  and  even  by  Sister  to  Mr  Burrows,  who  had  sent  us  such  a 

Anne  also,  for  my  superior  literary  attain-  pleasant,  civil  letter.    We  were  puzzled 

ments.    The  morning  after  the  startling  how  to  do  about  the  entry  in  the  Bible; 

discovery  I  related,  Anne  desired  me  write  to  let  it  out  of  our  hands  even  for  an 

a  proper  and  dignified  (Anne  was  always  hour  was  impossible,  and  we  doubted 

punctilious  on  that  head)  letter  to  Messrs  whether  a  copy  would  do  as  well. 

Jones  &   Burrows,  stating  that  John  But  that  evening  it  was  settled  much 

Eaglesthorpe  was  oar  maternal  grand-  sooner  than  I  had  expected.    I  was  8it« 
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ting  at  the  table,  writing  another  letter  read  to  myself  Miss  Austen*s  ^  Prido  and 

to  our  new  friend  (for  so  he  seemed)  Mr  Prejudice/ then  just  come  out.  It  was  lent 

Burrows,  when  Sister  Anne  came  across  me  by  Mrs  Trundle,  as  something  in  quite 

the  room,  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  a  new  style  compared  with  my  ordinary 

as  she  always  did  when  very  earnest  and  studies.    Wo  were  now  reading  in  the 

impres8i?e,  and  said,  *  Sister  Margery,  I  mornings  Mrs  Hannah  Moro's  ^  Hints  to 

will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.     We  will  a  Princess,'  which  Anne  thought  very 

go  to  London.'     I  looked  up  astonished,  beautiful  and  moral;   and  we  had  just 

aswelllmight;  for  to  mo  London  seemed  finished  Mrs  Ohapone's   *  Letters;'  and 

the  other  side  of  the  world.     But  Anne  for  evening  reading,  wo   were  at    the 

calmly  continued — ^  As  soon  as  we  hear  seventh  volume  of  the  *  Spectator.'     But, 

this  person  is  come,  we  will  start.    In  as  I  had  not  the  same  depth   of  com- 

the  meantime,  we  will  turn  our  black  prehension  as  Sister  Anno,  there  was  a 

silk  dresses,  and  have  them  ready.    It  great  deal  in  all  those  works  I  mention 

will  be  an  expensive  journey,  but  we  owe  which  I  did  not  care  much  for,  but  I 

it  to  our  Cuuilies,  both  the  Hoopers  and  honoured  her  intellect  too  highly  to  say 

the  Eaglesthorpes.     We  shall  represent  anything  on  the  subject;  and  so  we  pur- 

my  mother's  branch  of  the  Eaglesthorpes  sued  the  course  she  had  marked  out. 

in  person;  and  we  shall  know  then,  with-  This  was  such  an  epoch  in  our  still 

out  any  suspense,  where  we  are  likely  to  life,  that  SistiT  Anne,  of  her  own  accord, 

oome  in.'    As  usual,  the  point  was  set-  ])roposed  we  should  lay  aside  the  reading 

tied  at  onoe.    I  felt  that  to  have  such  a  for  one  morning  (there  was  no  precedent 

head  as  Anne's  in  the  &mily  was  a  rare  for  such  a  thing),  and  give  our  undivided 

thing  indeed,  let  what  branch  would  have  exertions  to  the  ripping  of  our  dresses; 

wealth.    I  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  and  so  we  seated  ourselves,  after  an  early 

magnitude  of  the  scheme,  and  it  made  breakfast,  in  the  little  parlour  ^not  to 

me  flutter  almost  quite  as  much  over  litter    the    drawing-room    carpet),    and 

this  letter  to  Mr  Burrows  as  over  the  worked  with  very  great  energy.    Sud- 

last;  but  I  got  through  it,  nevertheless,  denly  the  postman's  knock  was  heard  at 

only  it  was  very  short;  for  I  saw  Sister  the  hall-door,  and  as  Susan  ran  to  open 

Anne  had  brought  down  our  dresses,  and  it,  we  looked  at  each  other — as  much  as 

I  was  very  anxious  to  set  to  work  at  once  to  say,  *  What  next  1 '    The  scissors  fell 

to  pick  them  to  pieces,  ready  to  be  re-  from  our  fingers — we  waited  in  silence. 

modelled  and  made  smart  for  London.  Having  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Burrows 

London  seemed  a  wonderful  idea.     I  only  tbe  day  before,  we  could  not  expect 

oould  not  sleep  as  well  as  usual  that  it  would  be  from  him  so  soon  again;  and 

night,  pondering  over  such  a  business  as  yet  so  it  was,  and  *  Haste '  on  one  corner. 

oar  jotmiey  would  be;  and  the  more  I  Sister  tore  open  the  seal,  and  looking 

thooght  of  it,  the  more  thankful  I  felt  within,  exclaimed,  *He  is  come!'    One 

that  my  sister  had  such  courage,  and  was  might  imagine  how  such  news  fluttered 

gifted  with  such  a  knowledge  of   the  us;  but  we  read  on  to  say,  that  in  ten 

world,  as  she  had  displayed  throughout;  days  from  that  day  the  foreign  gentle- 

the  very  refraining  from  mentioning  it  to  man  would    adjudicate    the   respective 

oar  ne^bours  was  such  a  deep  stroke.  claims. 

It  had  been  our  custom,  during  my  We  were  very  busy  for  the  next  week; 

father's  lifetime — indeed  it  had  been  a  but  with  such  a  sister  as  Anne,  I  felt  no 

part  of  our  education — to  read  aloud  by  fear  to  encounter  London.    She  bad  none 

tarns  every  morning  for  an  hour  and  herself,  for  she  had  been  several  times  up 

a-half  some  standard  work  for  our  mutual  there  for  two  days  at  a  time  with  our 

improvement — something  solid — and  in  father,  when  he  had  business;  he  liked 

the  evening  something  of  a  lighter  cha-  her  clear  intellect  at  hand  when  matters 

nu^r  as  recreation.    This  practice,  after  were  to  settle;  and  she  had  once  i)assed 

our  removal  to  our  cottage-home,  we  had  a  week  during  the  London  season,  a 

eontinued,  and  the  books  were  always  good  many  years  before,  with  the  Hon- 

seled^ed  by  Sister  Anne.    She  inherited  curable  Mrs  Daubeney,  and  besides  hav- 

all  my  father's  contempt  for  the  light  ing  seen  an  opera,  and  a  review  in  Hyde 

literature  of  the  day,  considering  it  fri-  Park,  had  been  within  an  ace  of  going  to 

volous  and  deleterious  to  young  minds;  Almack's;  so,  on  the  whole,  she  ha4  a 

and  it  was  only  as  a  personal  compliment  very  fair  knowledge  of  London  for  us  to 

to  Mn  Trundle,  that  she  allowed  me  to  start  with.    On  this  occasion  she  took 
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from  one  of  the  secret  drawers  of  the  old  own  piece  to  play  with.  I  do  not  like 
cabinet,  where  it  had  lain  many  years,  this  room  at  all,  it  is  so  dulL' 
the  address  of  a  very  quiet  hotel,  in  a  As  she  spoke,  she  had  fbigotten  to 
quiet  back  street,  not  very  far  from  Lin-  watch  the  dog,  who  took  advantage  of 
coin's  Inn,  called  the  *  Golden  Sheaf,'  her  abstraction  to  seize  the  remaining  bit 
where,  in  olden  days,  she  and  my  father  of  bun,  and  devour  it  before  any  one  ooald 
always  had  stopped,  and  wrote  to  en-  prevent  it.  Poor  little  soul,  how  vexed 
gage  rooms — in  a  week  from  that  time  she  was.  She  came  down  from  the  stool, 
they  were  to  expect  us.  her  pretty  eyes  filling  with  tears,  saying, 
The  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  in-  *  0  you  naughty,  greedy  Ponto,  I  would 
quired  our  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  not  do  that  with  you,  and  you  had  fiir  the 
then  on  until  we  reached  No.  39,  and  best  half.*  We  were  both  very  sony  for 
seeing  '  Jones  &  Burrows,  Solicitors,'  the  child,  but  I  remembered  that  I  had 
on  the  door,  we  were  quite  sure  we  a  few  biscuits  in  my  bag,  which  we  had 
were  right.  Ou  inquiry,  we  were  told  likewise  meant  for  lunch,  so  we  called 
Mr  Burrows  was  just  then  engaged  the  little  one,  and  soon  had  the  pleasore 
with  a  gentleman,  but  if  we  would  of  seeing  her  quite  consoled.  The  cause 
walk  into  the  little  waiting-room  (in-  of  their  quarrel  being  removed,  she  and 
deed  the  clerk  was  very  civil),  the  Ponto  became  good  friends  again,  and 
gentleman  would  soon  be  coming  out.  frisked  about  the  room  as  if  they  had 
So  we  went  in  and  sat  down,  ifeides  never  fallen  out.  *Is  not  Ponto  very 
ourselves,  there  was  but  one  other  occu-  pretty?'  she  asked  us,  after  a  time.  We 
pant  of  the  room; — no,  I  am  wrong;  both  praised  him,  and  then  she  said,  *  He 
there  was  a  dog  besides:  but  this  one  is  all  my  dog  now;  he  used  to  be  mam- 
person  was  a  very  little  girl — say  about  ma's  dog,  but  we  left  her  in  that  great 
four  years  old — with  a  pretty  bright  face,  hole  at  Boulogne,  and  now  I  have  him.* 
and  long,  fair,  sunny  curls  falling  over  We  were  both  a  little  shocked  to  hear 
her  shoulders.  She  rises  before  me  now,  her  speak  of  her  mother  in  that  way,  not 
as  she  stood  on  a  high  office-stool,  ba-  as  if  she  missed  her  at  all,  so  I  said, 
lancing  herself  by  a  hold  of  the  faded  *  Were  you  not  very  sorry?' 
window- curtains,  and  making  the  grim  *I  was;  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.' 
chambers  echo  with  such  a  clear,  ringing  *  Is  it  ?'  I  said,  wishing  to  try  her. 
laugh,  as  she  held  a  piece  of  bun  as  high  *  I  am  sure  it  is  a  week.' 
as  the  little  arm  could  stretch,  and  coaxed  *A  week ! '  and  both  Anne  and  I  won- 
and  encouraged  the  dog  to  leap  for  it,  dered  she  had  no  black  clothes  on. 
and  at  every  failure  of  the  dog's,  she  '  I  am  very  glad  to  have  Ponto  to  play 
laughed  more  joyously  than  ever.  We  with,  for  papa  sent  away  Celeste.  She  was 
were  both  amused  watching  her  —  she  my  nurse.  I  liked  Celeste;  she  was  so 
was  like  a  picture,  herself  and  the  dog —  kind;  but  papa  said  he  hated  her;  and  she 
and  we  watched  her  for  some  minutes,  came  to  the  steamer,  and  cried  a  great 
At  last  Sister  Anne  said,  *  Take  care,  my  deal,  but  we  came  away  and  left  her;  and 
dear,  you  will  fall.'  She  stopped  her  I  like  Ponto  so  much,  for  papa  says  I  am 
play  to  look  round  what  kind  of  person  a  little  torment;  and  when  he  goes  out 
it  was  who  had  spoken;  for  she  had  been  in  the  evenings,  Ponto  is  such  a  gay  fel- 
so  busy^  and  so  amused,  she  had  not  per-  low,  and  we  play  till  the  woman  comes 
ceived  us  when  we  came  in.  Anne  had  to  put  me  to  bed.  I  like  those  big  houses 
a  very  pleasant  manner  with  children,  in  the  day-time,  for  I  can  look  out  at  the 
and  I  daresay  she  looked  very  pleasant  hoi'ses  and  the  carriages,  and  the  people, 
then,  for  the  child  at  once  said,  *  Do  you  but  at  night  it  is  so  dark,  and  I  am  so 
think  the  stool  too  high,  ma'am  ? '  afraid.' 

*  Why,  my  dear,'  said  Anne,  *  it  is  very  Thus  she  chattered  on,  still  rolling  over 
unsteady.'  and  over  with  the  dog,  until  the  door  of 

*  But,  ma'am,'  she  answered,  *  if  I  stood  the  inner  room  opened,  and  a  tall  military- 
on  that  chair,  Ponto  can  leap  so  well  that  looking  man  came  out  in  a  very  harried 
he  would  catch  my  bun,  and  then  I  would  manner,  saying, '  Come,  Fanchette; '  and 
lose  my  lunch.'  without  perceiving  us  at  all,  gave  his 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  give  him  none,  hand  to  the  child,  and  followed  by  the 
after  keeping  him  jumping  so  long?'  dog  strode  out  of  the  room,  Fanchette 

*  0  ma'am,  Ponto  has  eaten  his  half;  I  looking  back  from  the  door,  and  giving  us 
always  give  him  half  first,  but  I  kept  my  a  pleasant  smiling  little  nod,  a  kind  oC 
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apontaneoiu  acknowledgment  of  our  kind-  Lay  ton.    Oh!  how  changed,  but  not  bo 

nen.  changed  that  I  would  not  know  him  among 

Behind  the  tall  gentleman  had  come  a  thousand — Cousin  Mark!' 
out  another  little  Md  man,  who,  from  When  I  looked  at  her,  she  was  shaking 
the  circamstanoe  of  his  being  without  a  from  head  to  foot  I  suppose  Mr  Bur- 
haty  and  having  a  pen  in  his  hand,  we  rows  thought  it  was  her  usual  way  of 
judged,  and  rightly  too,  to  be  Mr  Bur-  speaking,  for  he  went  on  quite  uncon- 
Tows.  He  knew  who  we  were,  for  the  cemed.  *  He  too  is  a  claimant.' 
derk  had  taken  in  our  card,  and  he  ad-  *I  thought  him  dead;  I  thought  him 
drened  us  at  once  yery  courteously  in-  dead ! '  said  Anne,  more  strangdy  even 
deed,  and  invited  us  to  come  into  his  own  than  she  had  spoken  before. 
room,  which  we  did.  Had  we  a  fort-  Still  I  wondered,  and  still  Anne  looked 
night  b^ore  had  the  gift  of  second  sight  as  rigid  as  if  she  had  forgotten  all  we 
to  aee  what  was  even  likely  to  happen,  I  had  come  for ;  and  I  began  to  fear  she 
am  aare  neither  of  us  would  or  could  have  was  losing  sight  of  all  the  important 
bdieved  we  would  be  in  London,  and  sit-  points  we  had  written  down  that  mom- 
ting  in  a  solicitor's  office,  too,  with  such  ing  before  we  left  our  hotel,  that  we 
a  veightj  business  to  look  into;  and  wanted  information  upon;  but,  as  she  had 
when  this  all  passed  through  my  mind,  1  now  spoken,  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
leh  10  skangely  excited,  that  it  was  very  should  not.  So  I  took  the  parcel  con- 
well  Inr  us  both  Sister  Anne  was  so  calm  taining  the  Bible  from  her  arms,  and  as 
and  10  deliberate.  This  I  thought  for  a  she  did  not  resist,  or  so  much  as  look  at 
moment,  but  the  next  Mr  Burrows  was  me  to  forb^r,  I  took  courage  and  went 
making,  and  I  felt  that  even  with  Anne  on.  I  untied  the  string,  and  took  out 
there  it  was  my  duty  to  try  and  under-  various  family  documents  that  we  had 
stand  what  was  said.  So  I  was  very  slipped  in  at  the  fly-leaf,  in  case  they 
attentive  while  Mr  Burrows  explamed  would  be  of  any  use,  and  Mr  Burrows 
that  the  gentleman  from  India  was  gone  and  I  looked  them  over. 
down  to  Goombe  Haldon  to  collect  infer-  After  some  close  examination,  he  sud, 
mation,  and  would  not  be  back  for  two  *Had  the  late  Mr  £agle8thorpe,your  grand- 
days  more;  but  we  might  call  on  the  third,  father,  any  family  by  his  second  marriage? ' 
and  we  should  have  all  particulars.  There  *He  had,'  I  said;  *our  mother  was  one.' 
mifjbt  be,  he  said,  about  thirty  thousand  He  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  *  I  fear 
poonda,  when  all  the  expenses  had  been  I  have  brought  you  up  to  London  on  a 
paid;  *  quite  enough,'  he  laughed,  rubbing  false  expectation,  but  until  Mr  Pem&ll 
his  hands,  *to  come  to  London  for,  Miss  returns  I  cannot  precisely  say:  it  is  only 
Hwp&r*  And  then  he  asked  about  the  since  he  left  town  I  came  to  know  Mr 
Bible,  if  we  had  brought  it  up  with  us,  Eaglesthorpe  had  been  twice  married,  and 
as  indeed  we  had,  for  Sister  Anne  had  I  fear  the  will  says  something  of  the 
tied  it  careftdly  in  brown  paper,  and  children  of  John  Eaglesthorpe  and  Re- 
brought  it  in  her  arms  this  very  morning,  becca  his  wife,  in  which  case  you  are 
for  fear,  she  said,  any  robber  might  brciSc  excluded.  But  do  not  be  quite  discour- 
into  the  Qolden  Sheaf  while  we  were  out.  aged,  for  I  am  not  certain  of  the  words 
All  this  time  I  wondered  she  never  spoke,  of  the  will.  There  is  a  Mr  Thomberry  to 
never  answered  Mr  Burrows  one  word,  appear  on  behalf  of  his  mother.  Tou 
I  would  greatly  have  liked  to  ask  some  know  them  ? ' 

questions,  but  knew  how  improper  it  I  said,  *Mr  Thombeny's  fisither  had 

would  be  for  me  to  open  a  conversation  been  a  cotton-spinner,  and  my  father 

with  any  gentleman  before  my  sister  led  never  liked  it,  so  we  knew  nothing  of 

the  way,  so  I  sat  silent  also.    Perhaps  them.    But  that  Mrs  Thombeny  was  of 

Mr  Burrows  wondered  we  did  not  say  the  first  family,  I  knew.' 

anything.    I  am  sure  he  must,  for  he  We  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  after  this, 

tried  a  new  subject,  to  bring  about  some  and  still  Sister  Anne  never  spoke,  but  sat 

conversation,  I  daresay;  for  he  left  off  sometimes  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 

speaking  to  Anne  and  turned  to  me.  then  relapsing  into  that  rigid  state.    In 

*Yon  know  thegentleman  who  just  now  all  my  life  I  had  never  felt  so  puzzled 

went  out,  your  cousin?'  how  to  act.    I  was  afraid  to  talk  much 

I  said*  No;'  but  Anne  said,  in  a  hoarse,  to  Mr  Burrows,  for  I  feared  the  repri- 

strauge  voice,  *Yes,  I  do,  I  do;  I  did,  mand  Anne  would  be  sure  to  give  me 

five-and-twenty  years  ago— Cousin  Mark  afterwards  for  being  forward  in  talking 
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with  gentlemen  ;  and  still  my  sister's  but  at  last  people  began  to  say  bow  an- 

strange  behaviour  seemed  to  throw  the  worthy  they  had  found  Mark  Layton  to 

necessity  on  me.    Had  she  been  merely  be.    It  was  when  she  flushed  angry,  and 

stiff,  I  would  bare  thought  she  was  digni-  took  his  part  so  violently  in  hia  absence, 

fied,  but  that  trembling  baffled  me  com-  that  our  grandfather  suspected  how  it 

pletely.    When  Mr  Burrows  made  an  was,  and  wrote  for  my  father  to  come 

apology,  and  said  he  had  an  appointment  down.    They  laid  before  her  every  proof 

at  the  Temple,  and  he  hoped  we  would  of  his  wickedness,  every  species  of  sin, 

excuse  him,  I  saw  our  visit  was  at  an  and  every  breach  of  the  law;  they  told 

end;  indeed  I  had  waited  a  long  time  for  her  how  for  his  dead  mother's  sake  they 

Anne  to  move.   To  talk  so  much  was  quite  had  borne  so  long,  and  tried  him  so  often, 

bad  enough,  breach  enough — to  make  the  but  that  it  must  be  no  longer;  to  Ooombe 

first  move,  was  a  liberty  too  great  to  be  Haldon  he  must  never  come  again.   8till 

even  dreamed  of;  but  Mr  Burrows  rose  she  was  unmoved,  and  believed  in  him 

and  took  his  hat,  and  somehow,  though  through  it  all.     She  would  ever  trust 

to  this   day  I  never   knew   how,  we  him,  so  she  told  them,  and  so  she  told 

reached  the  street;  perhaps  in  my  con-  him,  and  he  promised  to  deserve  her  if 

fusion  I  rose  up;  I  cannot  say;  but  as  he  lived  for  a  few  years  more,  and  he 

Anne  never  mentioned  the  subject,  I  hope  would  come  back  to  win  her  before  all 

I  did  nothing  wrong.  the  world.    And  she  had  believed  him. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  Qolden  in  all  the  boundlessness,  of  a  woman's 

Sheaf,  our  dinner  was  ready,  and  we  had  faith;  and  when  he  came  not  back  again, 

no  conversation  until  the  waiter  left  the  slie  believed  him  dead;  and  until  to-day 

room,  and  then  Anne  left  her  seat  at  the  had    thought  him  so;  and  now,  after 

table,  and  took  one  at  the  fire.    Half-  twenty-five  years,  he  had  come  to  life 

an-hour  passed,  and  then  I  said  some-  again,  to  crush  dead  for  ever  the  life  of 

thing  about  the  child,  little  Fanchette,  love  she  had  nurtured  for  him  in  that 

whom  we  had  seen  that  day.    Something  strong  warm  heart  all  these  years.    Since 

in  what  I  said  (I  never  could  remember  the  death  of  our  grandfather  she  had 

what  it  was)  seemed  to  unlock  the  doors  never  been  to  Coombe  Haldon,  for  hay- 

of  Sister  Anne's  heart,  for  all  at  once  iug  no  son,  the  Eaglesthorpe  property 

she  rose  from  her  chair,  sat  down  on  the  passed  to  a  distant  relative  who  had 

hearth-rug,  and  bowing  her  head  on  my  taken  the  family  name.  How  all  through 

knee,  wept  very  bitterly,  for  what  seemed  this  time  she  had  never  breathed  these 

to  me  a  long  time.    It  was  such  a  new  things  to  me,  I  marvelled;  but  I  thought, 

sight,  and  I  was  so  grieved  to  see  Anne  if  she  had  let  me  share  her  love  all  those 

sufifer,  and  I  knew  so  badly  what  to  do  or  years,  as  I  did  her  grief  now,  it  would 

say,  that  I  cried  too,  not  so  bitterly,  but  not  be  so  hard  to  soothe  her.    But  I  was 

veiy  heartily,  and  now  and  then  I  stroked  thankful  that  at  last  she  saw  for  herself 

her  thin,  greystreaked  hair,  and  said,  how  false  he  had  been.    His  dark  vin^ 

^Dear  Anne!'  as  soothingly  as  I  could.  dictive  countenance  and  heavy  hanging 

After  a  time  her  voice  got  clearer,  and  brows  rose  before  me,  and  made  me  spe- 

lifting  her  head  she  said,  *  Bear  Margery,  culate  as  to  the  truth  of  physiognomy, 
it  is  so  long  ago,  and  yet  when  I  saw  him        Two  days  passed  slowly  by;  we  were 

to-day,  it  all  seemed  like  yesterday.'  both  tired  of  London,  and  longing  for  the 

I  began  to  understand  it  a  little  now.  home-feel  our  own  house  gave,  and  the 

It  was  Cousin  Mark,  the  man  we  had  seen  routine  of  employment  we  could  follow 

come  out  of  Mr  Burrows'  room.    And  there,  which  I  hoped  would  be  better 

then  by  slow  degrees,  by  little  and  little,  help  towards  my  sisters  healing,  than 

she  went  on  to  tell  me  how  long  ago,  the  inert  hours  we  filled  as  we  best  could 

very  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  child,  she  in  this  dreary  hotel.    It  was  the  even- 

and  Cousin  Mark  had  loved  each  other,  ing  of  the  third  day,  pretty  late  in  it  too. 

She  used  to  go  every  summer  while  our  and  we  had  been  wondering  when,  and 

grand&ther  lived   to  Coombe  Haldon,  wishing  to  each  other  that,  this  visit 

and  there  one  time  she  met  Mark  Lay-  would  be  over,  when  the  waiter  brought 

ton,  the  orphan  sou  of  my  mother's  sister;  up  to  us  a  gentleman's  card,  who  he  said 

and  there  through  successive  years  they  was  waiting  below.    He  hoped  we  would 

met,  though  no  one  thought  she  was  excuse  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  his 

more  interested  in  him  than  any  one  else  business  was  urgent.  It  was  Mr  Burrows, 

there.    It  was  all  very  happy  for  a  time,  and  he  was  shown  up.     He  reiterated 
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the  iqmbgy  the  waiter  had  brought,  and  and  went  into  the  room,  leaving  us  stand- 
th^  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  said,  ing  there.  Sister  Anne  leaned  against 
*I  am  oome,  ladies,  to  ask  your  sympa-  the  door-post;  I  watched  her  with  such 
thiea,  and,  indeed,  assistance.'  an  anxious  heart.  Presently  Mr  Bur- 
He  paused;  and  we,  not  knowing  what  rows  came  out.  *  He  is  in  a  heavy  sleep; 
was  coming,  sat  silent.  it  is  a  good  time.' 

*  Your  consin,  Mr  Layton ^  he  went  We  went  in,  and  for  a  minute  Anne 

on.  looked  at  the  sleeping  man,  and  I  also. 

Anne  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  carpet,  and  To  see  that  dark,  coarse  face,  with  its 

neither  moved  nor  spoke.  wicked,  fierce  expression,  heightened  by 

*  What  of  him  ?'  I  asked.  the  matted,  tangled  hair  that  hung  about 

*  Do  you  not  know  V  he  said.  *  He  is  it,  made  my  blood  stand  still,  and  a  sor- 
▼ery  ill,  very  ill,  in  this  house.'  rowful  heart  for  my  poor  sister's  delu- 

*  In  this  house ! '  I  cried;  *  how  came  he  sion,  that  had  worshipped  such  an  image 
here  ?'  all  those  years,  made  me  fear  that  I,  her 

*  As  you  did,  waiting  the  decision  of  only  sister,  might  grow  to  hate  one  she 
this  property.'  had  loved  so  well.    Fanchette  lay  on  the 

*  We  did  not  know  he  was  under  the  outside  of  the  clothes,  with  her  h^  upon 
same  roof  with  us,'  I  murmured,  scarcely  the  pillow,  beside  her  fetther,  her  bright 
knowing  what  to  say.  eyes  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if 

*  It  he  dead  ?'  spoke  Anne,  so  abruptly,  she  knew  what  our  object  was  in  coming 
that  I  started.  there.    All  our  efibrts  failed  to  move  her; 

*No,  ma'am,  but  he  soon  will  be,  or  the  she  resisted  them  all,  and  at  last  we  had 

doet(Mrs,  as  well  as  I,  are  mistaken.'  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  attempt.   We 

*  Is  it  so  bad  1    What  is  it  1' I  asked,  went  outside  the  door  to  consult  with 
*HiB  habits  were,  I  fear,  not  good;  I  Mr  Burrows  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

fear  he  was  given  to  intemperance;  but  lie  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  he  feared 

inflammation  has  attacked  his  brain;  he  the  sick-nurse  would  not  be  care-taker 

cannot  survive  the  night.'  No  one  spoke,  enough  to  quiet  my  sister's  fear;  for  we 

*  Can  you  guess  what  I  come  to  you  agreed  to  wait  until  the  child  fell  asleep, 
fori  I  know  no  other  relatives  he  has  and  then  remove  her  carefully  and  ten- 
in  London;  indeed,  until  a  week  or  so  derly.  I  was  not  prepared,  after  Anne's 
ago  I  knew  nothing  of  him.  He  is  dying,  nervousness  during  the  past  three  days, 
that  is  plain;  but  then  there  is  the  child;  to  see  her  so  calm  and  strong,  but  she 
she  is  lying  on  the  bed  beside  him:  I  can-  told  Mr  Burrows  she  would  wait  with  the 
not  move  her,  and  she  must  be  taken  nurse,  and  he  need  not  have  any  fears  for 
away.  Will  you  do  this  for  to-night,  her;  she  had  none  for  herself.  So  Mr 
imtU  I  can  see  further  ?  Though  they  are  Burrows  thanked  us,  said  \  Good-night,' 
no  concern  of  mine,  personally,  I  cannot  and  we  turned  back  into  the  room. 

see  the  child  suffer  as  she  is  doing.'  At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  we  were 

I  rose  from  my  chair.    *  Mr  Burrows,  all  there  still    The  fire  had  burned  low, 

I  am  ready.'  down  to  a  heap  of  glowing  cinders  without 

*No,'  said  Sister  Anne;  *I  will  go  for  any  blaze;  the  nurse  dozed  in  an  arm- 

her  mysell'  chair,  and  the  little  child  still  lay  with 

I  followed  her,  as  led  by  Mr  Burrows;  waking  eyes,  watching  us  all,  but  gra- 

we  traversed  long  passages,  and  went  dually  seeming  more  and  more  drowsy. 

np  several  flights  of  stairs.    At  the  door  I  laid  a  plaid  over  her  to  keep  her  warm, 

of  a  bedroom  we  stopped.    Sister  Anne  and  then  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  by 

shrunk  back;  until  that  moment  it  had  the  bed,  where  I  could  see  the  sick  man's 

not  occurred  to  her  how  Cousin  Mark  face,  and  my  poor  sister's  too,  who  sat  in 

would  look  at  her  intrusion.   As  we  stood,  the  same  rigid  way  I  had  so  often  lately 

we  could  hear  his  voice,  screaming,  shout-  seen  her  do,  with  her  eyes  also  fixed  on 

ing,  cursing,  swearing,  each  expression  the  wreck  that  lay  before  us.    The  wind 

more  blasphemous  than  the  preceding  one.  whistled  in  the  chimney,  and  the  rain 

Mr  Burrows  understood  her  hesitation,  beat  against  the  window-panes  without, 

*  He  is  quite  delirious,' he  said,^  and  knows  a  dreary  accompaniment  to  the  heavy 
no  one;  do  not  be  afraid  of  him  either,  I  breathing  of  the  sleeper  within.  The 
will  stflmd  with  you  until  the  child  comes.'  man  (I  cannot  bring  myself  to  call  him 

As  we  stood,  ffllence  suddenly  fell  within  *  cousin,'  as  Anne  did,  for  such  he  never 

the  room.    Mr  Burrows  stepped  forward  was  to  me,  though  it  looks  unkind  to  my 
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dear  sister  to  disown  him  thus)  was  sleep-  when  I  lifted  the  little  one  she  rose  also 
ing  so  soundly,  I  began  to  ponder  whether  and  followed  me.  We  sat  down  in  our 
I  could  not  induce  Sister  Anne  to  go  to  own  room,  the  little  one  clinging  to  me, 
bed,  and  wishing  more  than  ever  the  child  still  sobbing,  in  a  low  voice.  Sister  Anne 
would  sleep,  when  we  were  all  aroused  by  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  Presently  my 
the  figure  in  the  bed  springing  up  sud-  little  charge  fell  asleep,  and  I  carried  her 
denly  and  screaming  for  help.  Anne  and  softly  into  my  own  room,  and  put  her  in 
I  shrunk  back  out  of  his  sight,  the  nurse,  bed,  and  when  I  came  back  Anne  was 
startled  from  her  doze,  flew  over  to  the  bed.  quietly  crying  by  our  own  fire.  I  sat  down 
He  tried  to  say  something  for  some  minutes,  too,  and  waited,  and  after  a  time  of  her  own 
but  could  not;  at  last  he  screamed,  *  I  am  accord  she  spoke:  *  Cousin  Maik — Cousin 
dying — I  am  dying ! '  and  when  no  answer  Mark,  is  this  the  end  1 '  It  was  said  so  bit- 
came,  '  and  you  know  it.'  With  glaring  terly,  and  I  tried  to  say  somethmg  sooth- 
eyes,  he  strove  and  struggled  for  speech  ing,  but  words  would  not  come,  so  we  had 
again;  it  seemed  a  long  time,  but  it  might  another  long  silence.  And  then  we  talked 
have  been  a  few  seconds,  at  last  he  gasped  a  little  now  and  then  till  daybreak,  when  I 
out,  '  A  small  carpet-bag — bring  it,  I  say,  got  Anne  to  go  to  bed,  and  she  fell  asleep, 
woman.'  She  searched  the  room,  it  seemed  After  break&st  came  Mr  Burrows.  I 
fruitlessly,  for  still  he  screamed.  At  last  saw  him,  and  we  talked  about  the  funeral. 
I  recollected  having  seen  a  small  bag  It  was  no  use  to  think  about  sending  for 
hanging  at  the  back  of  the  door.  Hooked;  relatives;  he  had  no  near  ones.  Mr  Thorn- 
it  was  there  still;  and  keeping  out  of  sight,  berry  and  ourselves  were  equally  near. 
I  handed  it  to  the  nurse.  *  Open  it,'  he  Together,  Mr  Burrows  and  I  looked  over 
yelled;  *  empty  it  out.'  She  did  so,  and  a  Mark's  trunks;  but,  whether  it  was  that 
number  of  letters  and  loose  papers  fell  all  trace  had  been  destroyed  by  the  bum- 
on  the  floor.  ^  Put  them  in  the  fire,  all  ing  of  the  papers,  or  what,  I  know 
of  them.'    She  hesitated.    *Bum  them !'  not,  we  could  discover  no  trace  of  where 

He  was  growing  hoarse  with  the  efibrt  he  had  lived,  or  how,  those  twenty-five 

he  was  making.    There  was  nothing  else  years;  but  from  what  he  had  himself  told 

for  it;  the  nurse  heaped  them  on  the  red  Mr  Burrows,  we  feared  nothing  good  or 

coals,  they  caught  quickly,  and  blazed  in-  creditable  could  be  nuule  known, 

stantoneously;  the  draught  of  the  chimney  In  his  coat-pocket  we  found  two  or 

sucked  them  up,  and  one  by  one  each  three  bank-notes,  enough  to  defray  all 

black  and  red  glowing  mass,  floating  up,  the  expenses  incurred;  and  in  a  pocket- 

and  out  into  the  night  air,  passed  away,  book,  in  which  they  were,  we  found  the 

I  longed  to  save  them,  even  a  few;  as  re-  copy  of  his  marriage  register,  at  New  Or- 

garded  the  child  they  might  be  of  value;  leans,  to  a  Frances  de  Saielle;    also  of 

but  it  could  remain  but  a  wish  under  such  little  Fanchette's  baptism  at  Paris,  and 

circumstances.    While  they  burned,  their  some  bills,  dated  about  three  weeks  back, 

owner  sat  up  in  bed,  watching  with  fright-  of  the  funeral  of  his  wife  at  Boulogne, 

ful  eagerness  theirconsumption,  and  when  Kow  it  was  come  to  his  own  funeral, 

the  fierce  flame  had  caught  them  all,  he  and  Mr  Burrows  promised  to  communi- 

gave  one  triumphant  yell,  and  fell  back  cate  with  Mr  Thomberry,  in  case  he  would 

insensible.  choose  to  give  directions  about  the  inter- 

His  loud  voice  had  startled  the  child  ment  of  his  deceased  relative.    But  that 

from  the  sleep  she  had  half  fallen  into,  and  day  it  had  been  discovered  that    Mr 

sitting  up,  she  cried,  in  a  frightened  voice,  Thomberry,  in  right  of  his  mother,  and 

*  0  papa !  0  papa ! '  almost  blinded  by  her  no  other,  was  entitled  to  the  thirty  thou- 

pretty  hair  falling  over  her  face,  and  by  sand  pounds!  and  he  seemed  to  think  it 

her  tears.  very  odd  Mr  Burrows  should  annoy  him 

I  saw  how  soon  now  all  would  be  over,  at  such  a  time  with  such  communications, 

and  I  longed  to  get  Sister  Anne  away,  but  Certainly,  unfortunate  Mark  could  not 

how  I  knew  not,  and  to  move  the  child  have  deserved  worse  epithets  than  his 

seemed  utterly  hopeless.    The  nurse  ap-  cousin  bestowed  upon  him.    He  should 

peared  to  understand  what  I  wanted,  and  have  dealt  gently  with  the  dead,  although 

made  signs  the  little  girl  was  so  frightened  he  had  long  known,  and  had  experienced 

she  would  be  glad  to  come.    So  I  stole  up  often,  Mark's  want  of  probity.    There 

to  Anne  and  said,  softly,  ^  Sister,  you  and  I  was  nothing  else  for  it,  so  Sister  Anne  and 

must  take  the  child  away  now.'  She  looked  I  bought  mourning,  and  followed  little 

at  me,  as  if  she  hardly  understood  me,  but  Fanchette's  father  to  the  grave.    Poor 
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little  soul,  she  was  an  orphan,  and  a  it  was  mine  to  learn  in  London;    to 
most  firiendlesB  one:  and  when  Anne  and  thank  God  fervently  for  preserving  me 
I  talked  the  matter  over,  we  wished  very  from  a  dreadful  lot  in  life,  to  see  the 
moch  to  take  her  back  with  us  to  West-  hand  that  has  led  me  all  through,  and 
oott,  and  bring  her  up;  but  we  were  not  broken  my  idol  before  my  face.     **  With 
sare  whether  the  limited  means  we  could  loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee."    Oh 
leave  her  at  our  death  would  justify  us  yes,  dear  sister,  it  was  "  something  to  my 
in  keeping  her.   So  we  consulted  Mr  Bur-  advantage,"  do  not  doubt  it;  better  than 
rows;  and  Anne  told  him  what  we  had;  all  the  gold  and  silver  our  cousins  Thorn- 
how  our  annuities  died  with  us;  but  he  berry  have  got.' 
thought  Aunt  Whinneiys  legacy  of  the  It  was  not  very  long  after  these  events, 
five  hundred  pounds  (it  had  been  origin-  when  our    old  neighbour,    Mr   Stem- 
ally  six  hundred,  but,  as  one  hundred  borough,  came  back  fix>m  London  to  live 
was  intended  for  Mary  Trundle,  we  only  at  Westcott.    I  forgot  to  mention  before, 
reckoned  on  five)  was  quite  sufficient  to  that,  having  heard  accidentally  of  our 
remove  all  our  doubts.    When  it  was  de-  being  in  London,  he  had  called  to  see  us 
dded  we  were  to  take  the  child,  we  were  at  the  Golden   Sheaf.    He  had  at  one 
quite  surprised  at  all  Mr  Burrows  said;  time,  during  our  father's  lifetime,  been 
he  was^  I  am  sure,  a  worthy,  benevolent,  very  intimate  with  our  family;  and  it 
kindh^irted  man  himself,  or  it  would  was  not  very  long  after  his  coming  back 
never  have  occurred  to  him  to  call  us  so  when  he  asked  me  the  same  question 
fcfs  such  a  trifling  af^.    He  even  talked  he  had  done  many  years  before,  and  I 
ci  OS  finding  the  child  perhaps  a  great  answered  him,  as  I  had  once  wished  to 
charge,  and  insisted  we  should  allow  him  'do;  for  since  those  days  in  London,  when 
to  write  to  New  Orleans  and  to  Boulogne,  Anne  had  been  so  weak,  and  I,  comparv 
to  see  if  her  mother's  friends  could  be  tively  speaking,   strong,  I  had  gained 
found,  but  I  objected  to  that,  for  fear  courage  to  act  decisively  for  myself,  and 
they  might  claim  her;  so  did  Anne,  but  as  Sister  Anne  no  longer  noted  the  little 
she  thought  it  right  to  do  so,  and  left  the  things,  I  took  upon  myself  the  greater 
matter  in  Mr  Burrows'  hands;  and  from  one,  and  before  long  I  said  Yes  to  good, 
what  we  afterwards  heard,  I  do  not  think  kind  Frank  Stemborough.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  ever  traced.    We  settled  upon  Anne  ever  liked  it  well:  she  sighed,  and 
the  phin  of  her  education  at  once.  Sister  said  nothing  for  two  hours  after  Mr 
Anne  was  to  teach  her  English,  darning,  Stemborough  told  her.      His  family  was 
and  marking,  and  it  was  to  be  my  part  not  as  old  as  ours;  his  progenitor  was 
to  see  she  did  not  forget  the  French  found  first  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
she  now  spoke  tolerably,  and  when  old  while    ours    claimed   near  relationship 
enough,  to  add  mezzotinto  drawing,  and  a  with  the  good  Bishop  Hooper,  of  martyr 
little  music.     One  thing  my  sister  said,  memory  in  the  Reformation  days.  I  have 
that,  as  the  daughters  of  an  English  reason  to  think  this  grieved  her  very 
clergyman  and  well-descended  gentleman,  much;  and  then  my  husband  always  calls 
it  would  appear  highly  unbecoming  in  us  me  *  Madge,'  and  she  never  liked  that, 
to  allow  the  use  of  such  a  fantastical  fo-  For  my  part,  I  never  knew  how  much  I 
reign  name  as  ^Fanchette,'  so  from  the  day  loved  the  words  *  dear  Madge,'  until  their 
we  adopted  her  she  was  called  *  Fanny.'  sound  became  a  part  of  my  daily  life. 

The  night  we  reached  home,  when  I  had  less  reluctance  in  leaving  Sister 

Fanny  was  in  bed,  and  we  were  sitting  Anne  now,  as   I  saw  our  little  niece 

together  in  the  drawing-room,  I  was  try-  Fanny  was  giving  fair  promise  of  growing 

ing  to  be  as  cheerful  as  I  could,  so  I  said,  up  to  be  a  most  dear  and  loving  little 

'  Well,  Sister  Anne,  if  it  were  not  for  the  companion;  her  mirthful,  childish  spirits 

child  who  is  now  asleep  in  the  next  room,  far  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss 

I  would  be  inclined  to  fancy  our  finding  of  my  society;  and  in  pleasantly  watching 

the  advertisement,  and  then  going  up  to  the  unfolding  of  her  young  mind,  each 

London,  had  been  all  a  dream.'  year  of  my  dear  sister's  life  yielded  more 

*Not  so  to  me.  Sister  Margery,' she  happiness;  and  tranquilly  looking  forward 

said.     *It  has  been  wakening  from  a  to  a  genial  old  age — hers  cared  for  by 

long   dream,    a  very   long   dream,   in  Fanny,  and  mine  by  my  dear  husband — 

which   I    dreamed   that   I   was   right  instead  of  the  desolate  prospect  we  two 

and  all  the  world  was  wrong.    I  cannot  lonely  old  maids  once  had,  I  now  lay 

tell  you  what  a  deep,    strong  lesson  down  my  pen. 
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One  word  more.     With  my  husband's  always  afforded  sufficient  explanation  of 

diaracteristicthoughtfulness,  I  have  since  our  journey.     As    to  good,    kind   Mr 

discovered  that,  though  fully  aware  of  all  Burrows,  Mr   Stemborough  found   an 

the  particulars  of  our  London  visit,  he  opportunity  not  long  after  of  obliging 

never,  by  the  smallest  word  or  hint,  be-  him  very  eflfectually,  for   whidi   Sister 

trayed  one  single  circumstance  connected  Anne  and  I  felt  very  grateful;  for  it 

with  it  to  our  neighbours;  and  my  sister  was  no  small  burden  on  our  hearts  to 

was  thus  spared  the  gossip  otherwise  think  of  the  debt  of  kindness  we  owed 

called  forth;  and  our  bringing  Fanny  him,  which  only  in  kindness  could  ever 

back,  and  our  new  black  dresses,  had  be  repaid. 
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liTo.  IV.— THE  WIDOW  OF  EMS. 

BY  MOODY  B0BI17S0N,  ESQUIRE. 

I  like  to  start  a  tale  with  grave  reflections. 
The  more  so  when  the  story  is  a  comic  one 

(We  all  approve  respectable  connections). 
The  reason  is  a  gastronomic  one — 

We  eat  our  mutton  first,  and  pastry  after; 

So  heavy  business  should  precede  the  laughter. 

Thus  to  begin: — *  We  less  or  more  are  slaves 
Of  habits  early  taught,  and  young  impressions 

(All  save  those  lib*ral-minded  men,  the  knaves, 
Who  deem  their  escapades  are  not  transgressions, 

But  mere  exceptions  that  assist  the  rule. 

And  manly  triumphs  o^er  a  bigot  school). 

These  habits  and  impressions  oft  are  wrong, 
Though  well  enough  when  in  their  proper  season; 

When  in  the  way,  their  impulse  is  too  strong. 
And  in  a  moment  break  the  use  of  reason; 

So  be  you  all  from  prejudice  seceders: 

There — quite  enough  reflection  for  my  readers. 

Decidedly,  the  truth  of  this  position 

Was  proved  with  Moody,  who,  agreeable,  clever, 
And  wishing  to  escape  a  bachelor's  condition. 

Spends  half  his  time  (with  strenuous  endeavour) 
In  laudable  and  constant  searches  for  a  wife, 
Tet  still,  alas !  is  tenant  of  a  single  life. 

Moody,  from  early  years,  had  sworn  devotion 

(As  do  all  proper  men)  unto  the  fair, 
And  yet  was  shaickled  with  the  strangest  notion, 

That  to  no  female  ought  he  give  a  care, 
Nor  ought  he  be  with  her  one  day  contented. 
Unless  she  had  all  virtues  e'er  invented. 

Accomplishments  especially— as,  viz.. 
Painting  and  music,  crochet,  poetiy,  reading. 

Dancing,  walking,  riding,  quiet  quiz. 
And  ev'ry  other  point  of  female  breediqg; 

Whate'er  her  personal  or  mental  dower, 

No  lady  wanting  these  had  him  in  power. 
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Hence  this  caprice  of  Moody's  so  extended 

Towards  erry  lovely  Tottuy  of  fashion, 
That  all  his  best  well-wishers  were  offended, 

And  scrupled  not  to  lay  the  friendly  lash  ou 
(All  lashings  now  are  friendly,  e'en  in  Kansas), 
When  seelung  answers  to  the  following  stanza?. 

*Does  she  sing  well,  and  play  on  the  piano  1 

Were  her  teachers  Anderson  or  Bochsa  1 
Speaks  she  Fran9ais,  Deutsch,  Italiano  ? 

Or  learnt  she  water-colours  from  old  Cox,  or 
Copley  Fielding  ?    I  hope  scruples  fetter  her  i 
From  polk,  or  waltz,  etcetera,  etcetera.' 

In  fact,  so  far  were  these  inquiries  carried, 

And  their  development  notorious. 
That,  spite  his  well-known  efforts  to  be  married. 

E'en  girls  of  *  certain  ages'  grew  censorious. 
Truly  asserting  (when  they  ceased  to  tease  him) 
The^  found  it  very  difficult  to  please  him. 

One  summer,  disappointed  and  chagrin'd 

With  one  or  two  good  chances  he'd  undone. 
And  feeling  from  his  countrywomen  wean'd, 

He  fled  the  offended  demoiselles  of  London; 
With  lower'd  spirits,  frowns,  and  mutter'd  dems, 
He  took  his  trunk  and  ennui  off  to  Ems. 

The  lively  bustle  of  the  table  d'Mte, 
Join'd  to  the  change  of  manners,  forms,  and  fiices. 

Revived  his  keenness  for  his  old  pursuit, 
Restored  his  relish  for  the  female  graces; 

With  Moody's  taste  so  vastly  too  fastidious. 

Could  he  but  find  the  Qerman  graces  hideous] 

He  found  it  very  difficult  to  pardon 

The  curious  ffoUt  of  eating  prunes  with  meat^ 
Discover'd  by  ar  pretty  girl  from  Baden — 

Nor  shoulders  high,  nor  hands  the  size  of  feet-— • 
Was  vex'd  with  beauty,  choosing  sauer  krout 
To  all  the  pretty  things  he  talk'd  about. 

Another  blue-eyed,  interesting  Saxon 

Provoked  him,  by  unnatural  devices 
Of  cutlets  after  fiiiit,  and  taking  snacks  on 

Bavarian  beer,  to  wash  down  water  ices; 
In  short,  as  far  as/rauleins  were  concern'd, 
There  seem'd  at  Ems  no  glory  to  be  eam'd. 

By  chance  he  met  a  continental  crony. 

One  of  those  men  you  always  meet  abroad — 
When  sick  of  all — wines,  waters,  maccaroni— 

A  man  you'd  cut  at  home,  although,  when  bored 
With  isolation,  deem  his  face  propitious. 
Although  you  know  him  vulgar  and  officious. 

This  baron  (such  are  always  counts  or  barons), 

Pitying  poor  Moody's  case,  said  he'd  introduce 
The  youth  to  one  of  Nassau's  choicest  fur  ones; 

Although,  as  far  as  marriage  went,  it  was  no  use— 
The  lady  had  forsworn  the  bond — the  why,  a  mystery. 
But— whate'er  the  caus&-^this  was  her  history: — 
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Pledged  to  a  husband,  at  an  early  age, 
Whose  tenderness  was  equal  to  her  own, 

Saving  the  difference— his  the  final  stage 
Of  years  and  gout,  whilst  hers  was  youth  alone. 

Tet  was  he  not  a  husband  wives  disparage— 

He  died  so  very  shortly  after  marriage. 

He  left  his  widow  all  he  yet  had  Sjpared 
From  youthfhl  revelry,  or  gout,  its  brother. 

No  doubt  she  moum'd  him;  often  she  declared 
She  never  should  discover  such  another — 

^ecause  she  didn't  look).    Her  youth  and  station 

Had  made  her  quite  the  theme  of  conversation. 

When  the  good  baron  found  M.  much  required 
An  introduction  to  the  lady,  he  declined 

To  be  a  party  to  the  danger  he  desired; 
Nor,  till  with  Moody  he  had  often  dined^ 

Sold  him  three  genuine  (?)  Rubens  and  a  Watteau — 

Did  he  consent  to  drive  him  to  the  chateau* 

#  «  «  « 

Moody,  accustom'd,  in  his  native  land. 
To  see  the  fiairest  female  forms  created, 

Was  cold  to  foce,  to  form,  to  foot,  and  hand, 
Of  eVry  beauty  and  expression  sated, 

Tet  sudden  felt  a  glow,  an  inspiration— 

'Twas  less  than  love,  but  more  thui  admiration. 

The  lady's  whole  contour,  her  charming  grace, 
Denoted  vouth  and  softness;  dark-brown  hair 

Tastefully  clustered  round  an  oval  face 
Of  most  transparent  whiteness;  and  a  pair 

Of  eyes,  of  deepest  hazel,  on  the  victim 

Turn'd,  with  a  penetrating  glance  that  nickt  him. 

The  lines  and  bendings  of  her  form  the  while 
Appeared  as  round  as  sculptor  coidd  .desire, 

With  something  quite  unusual  in  her  style — 
An  outward  coldness  'neath  an  inward  fire 

Melting— sadness  yielding  to  hilarity-^ 

Gave  to  her  charms  the  zest  of  singularity. 

The  fiEur  reclined  upon  an  ottoman. 
Beneath  a  canopy  of  lace,  and  mlk,  and  muslin, 

Surrounded  by  a  luxury  that  not  a  man 
But  (meaning  *  wed')  would  deem  a  little  puzzling. 

She  moved  not  as  they  came,  but,  strange  to  say, 

B«etam'd  her  loungmg  posture  all  the  day. 

A  lively  conversation  then  ensued, 
On  science,  literature,  and  history; 

With  which  the  widow  seem'd  so  deep  imbued. 
That  to  her  guests  it  really  seem'd  a  mystery 

How  she  had  learnt  so  much,  without  the  mocking 

Pedantic  affectation  of  the  *  stocking.' 

Brought  up  at  home,  her  *  finish'  was  in  France; 

She'd  seen  the  North,  Italia's  sunny  land; 
She  knew  these  countries'  manners  and  romance, 

And  spoke  their  language  with  complete  command. 
At  length  had  Moody  fouml  one  to  his  notion, 
And  gave  her,  mentally,  oomplete  devotion. 
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An  inddental  notice  of  the  beauty 

Of  the  surrounding  scenery  of  Nassau 
Led  them  to  painting — topic  where  it's  duty 

For  everybody,  dilettanti,  ass,  or 
Critic,  or  snob,  to  have  a  biting  tusk  in. 
Alter  the  manner  of  Millais-making  Ruskin. 

'Tis  painful  asking  ladies  if  they  paint, 

Because  the  question  has  a  oouble  sense; 
Or  natural  bloom,  or  tendency  to  fiiint, 

May  give  an  answer,  with  no  conceal'd  pretence. 
But  Moody  ask'd  it:  upon  her  part, 
The  lady  pleaded  ignorance  of  art. 

Unreasonably  long  as  was  this  meeting. 

Moody  dia  not  permit  it  to  conclude 
Without  the  lady*s  granting  the  repeating. 

And  only  parted  when  to  stay  were  rude; 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  let  the  fere  discover 
Himself  three  parts,  if  not  the  whole,  her  lover. 

A  day  passed  o'er — another  sunny  noon 

Saw  Moody  posting  tow'rds  the  chateau's  gate — 
A  rather  early  visit — ^perhaps  too  soon. 

He  didn't  take  the  baron — Moody  couldn't  wait: 
He  thinks  *  the  conversation  best  alone; ' 
At  least  the  baron  *  don't  improve  its  tone.' 

He  found  the  lady  on  her  couch  reclined, 

In  attitude  of  ease,  with  ev'ry  grace 
Of  silken  robes — it  almost  seem'd  design'd. 

But  doubt  was  banish'd,  when  beheld  the  face — 
The  smiles  so  sweet,  her  voice  so  charm'd  to  win. 
To  doubt  its  nature,  was  itself  to  sin. 

Its  tones  were  clear,  then  soft,  like  wind-borne  chimes; 

Her  talk  was  full  of  wit,  of  sense,  of  news, 
More  sparkling  than  the  leaders  in  the  *  Times,' 

And  quite  as  harmless  as  the  old  reviews. 
One  only  discord  in  her  soul-revealings 
Made  clangour  in  his  harmony  of  feelings. 

Her  voice  suggested  music  in  her  soul: 

*  Might  he  inquire  the  instrument  she  play'd  'n  ? 
Was  hers  the  German  or  Italian  school  ? 

Weber,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  or  Haydn  ? 
What  was  her  favorite  duet  ?    Would  she  sing  ? 
He  knew  her  voice  would  suit  his  by  the  ring.' 

With  slightly  heighten'd  colour,  gleaming  eyes, 

He  look'd  expectant  admiration — 
A  look  that  scarcely  vanish'd  in  surprise, 

As  she  responded  (to  his  consternation), 
With  a  soft  laugh  she  vainly  tried  to  smother, 

*  I  know  no  note  of  music  firom  another.' 

Moody  was  silenced;  yet  hope  is  so  divine, 
Slowly  he  clomb  again  his  fancy's  heaven. 

*  What  though  she  wants  two  muses  of  the  nine, 

She's  quite  perfection  with  the  other  seven — 
Paintings  are  bought,  and  music  can  be  hired; 
Her  very  want  of  them  's  to  be  admired.' 
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He  soon  departed,  and  the  widow's  looks 
Encouraged  him  to  press  her  lovely  hand; 

And  then  there  folio w'd— -just  as  in  the  books, 
Such  scenes  are  oft  described — you  understand  ? 

So  o*er  that  parting  we  a  veil  will  drop. 

Save  that  our  friend  to-morrow  meant  to  pop. 

To-morrow  slowly  came — the  counted  hours 
Passed  as  the  months  that  usher  in  the  flowers. 


It 's  difficult  to  start  a  conversation, 
When  'tis  of  such  a  delicate  complexion, 

To  give  no  clue  to  your  investigation, 
And  yet  retain  sufficient  of  connection 

To  keep  the  point  in  hand,  yet  so  to  screen  it. 

To  slip  it  out  as  if  you  did  not  mean  it. 

The  smallest  trifles  often  start  the  theme. 

It  was  so  here:  the  lady  still  reclined, 
Languid  and  pale,  as  if  a  troubled  dream 

Had  broke  the  waters  of  her  peaceful  mind. 
Her  face  was  thoughtful,  and  her  beauteous  eyes 
Gave  serious  meaning  to  her  soft  replies. 

The  conversation  flagged.    By  chance  the  sound 

Of  an  itinerant  clarionet  was  heard, 
Playing  outside  the  house  a  favourite  round. 

Whether  the  air  suggested  what  occurred} 
Or  madame's  pretty  feet,  erst  out  of  sight^ 
But  now  quite  shyly  thrust  to  light, 

We  know  not,  save  that  our  hero  cried, 

*  Oh,  what  a  joyous  air !  ah,  what  a  sight, 
When  graceful  women  in  the  polka  glide! 

You  dance  of  course— devoted,  am  I  right  1' 
The  lady  downward  casts  her  lovely  eyes, 
And  pale  as  marble,  dropping  tears,  replies, 

*  I  was  so  once,  but  now,  alas,  am  not.' 

Moody  became  all  tenderness,  romance- 
Drew  near  the  couch — propriety  forgot — 

Bent  o'er  his  lovely  Mend  as  in  a  trance. 
To  hear  her  tale  of  sorrows — quite  transported 
To  be  so  blest,  before  so  often  thwarted. 

'  Listen,  ipy  friend,*  she  said,  *  my  dear  friend* 
(He  bow'd  and  blush'd — his  blushes  almost  burn'd), 

*  I  fear  that  our  acquaintance  will  now  end. 

Three  years  ago  my  carriage  was  o'erturn'd; 
Much  hurt,  I  sufier'd — it 's  o'er,  why  need  I  talk  ? 
You  see  I  have  two  legs — hU one  is  cork/* 

Then  follow'd  silence — 'twas  an  awful  pause ! 
The  lady  downcast — Moody  almost  stupid, 
Like  the  garotted,  ere  they  know  the  cause. 

*  A  cork  leg !  a  cork  leg ! — by  lovely  Cupid  1 ' 
He  scream'd  aloud,  then  darted  from  the  chateiiu, 
Almost  insane — I'm  told,  without  h^i  l^t  oh  I 
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*  OLDHAM  BOUaHHEADS.' 

As  one  flies  past  the  chimney-pots  of  all  we  have  seen  of  Oldham  and  Lan- 
Manchester,  and  sees  them  flit  hy  score  cashire  confined  to  the  Hartford  Works, 
after  soore,  it  puts  the  imagination,  as  we  would  willingly  accept  the  scene  as 
well  as  the  body,  into  a  train.  One  won-  the  epitome  of  English  enterprise  and 
ders  at  the  sameness  of  landscape  for  so  manliness.  Apart  from  supreme  excel- 
many  furlongs,  and  how  chimney-pots,  so  lence,  ay  beauty,  in  tools  and  their  pro- 
repeated  and  so  all  alike,  can  be  of  use  to  ducts  buth,  at  Platts'  Mills,  there  is  in 
the  big  world  about  them.  Yet  each,  the  countenance  of  three  thousand  inde- 
like  a  Napoleon,  has  its  destiny,  and  can  pendent  English  hearty  artisans  enough 
make  or  mar  people's  comfort  by  such  a  to  give  a  sterling  genial  character  to  fao- 
trifle  as  being  smoky  or  not.  Before,  tory  life,  and  to  e&ce  many  unpleasant 
however,  we  can  digest  these  profundities,  impressions  elsewhere, 
and  decide  whether  the  poor  fustian  dres-  Winter  has  tucked  up  the  landscape  in 
sers  at  t^e  up-stairs  windows  can  fairly  a  bleached  sheet  to-day,  and  it  is  pleasant, 
be  called  merry  at  their  sort  of  work,  we  at  such  a  time,  to  find  our  halting  place 
have  ^Deeded  on  towards  a  town,  to  which  comfortable  and  warm.  Extensive  works 
this  tranut  through  the  cotton  metropolis  are  these  at  Hartford,  and  with  the  im- 
is  a  fitting  introduction.  press  of  real  English  taste  outside  and  in. 

There  are  a  good  many  queer  towns  in  Walls,  solid,  thick,  heavy,  strong,  and  dur- 

Lancashire,  yet,  if  one  carries  the  palm,  able;  ofiices  substantial  yet  cosy,  count- 

we  will  call  it  Oldham,  and  chiefly  be-  ing-houses  in  their  appointments  of  easy 

cause  that  is  its  name.    Others  there  are  chairs  arid  massive  furniture,  convey  the 

rough,  dirty,  tumbledown,  crooked,  but  national  idea  of  comfort,  sought  after  not 

Oldham  beats  them  hollow.    Oldham  is  least  by  our  commercial  princes,  who,  with 

perhaps  the  roughest,  dirtiest,  tumble-  woollens  in  travelling  and  cushions  at 

downest,  crookedest,  of  them  aU.  home,  know  well  how  to  blend  dignity 

But  we  are  afraid  that  Oldham  is  with  the  dry  details  of  business  life.    The 

gping  to  lose  its  character.    The  people  sanctum  of  the  owners  is  the  reflex  of 

are  astir  for  the  credit  of  their  town,  themselves.    In  the  midst  of  a  mighty 

They  even  b^in  to  take  the  lead  in  some  material  business  we  glance  at  valuable 

efibrtsfor  intellectual  advancement.    Let  books,  evidently  not  unused,  and  the  last 

other  towns  look  out,  or  the 'Roughheads'  volumes  of  history,  but  a  day  or  two 

will,  before  the  dock  has  gone  round  far,  out  of  the  publisher's  hands.    Massive  is 

be  smoother  combed  and  shaved  than  even  the  portly  old  Cheshire  off  which  the 

most  of  them.  proprietor  makes  his  frugal  lunch.    We 

To  the  presence  and  encouragement  of  converse  with  one  who  is  proud  of  being 

one  firm  this  hopeful  aspect  is  chiefly  ow-  Caesar  in  his  business,  albeit  conscious 

ing.     Messrs  Piatt  and  Oldham  are  terms  of  the  position  of  an  English  gentleman. 
nearly  interchangeable,  and  their  eulight-        With  Mr  Piatt's  polite  aid  we  are 

ened  efforts  redeem  not  merely  the  town  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  magnificent 

of  Oldham,  but  half  of  South  Lancashire,  place.     Every  department  is  a  picture 

Cheap  and  comfortable  habitations;  work-  in  itself,  enough  to  verify  all  we  had  heard 

ing  men's  societies,  and,  not  least,  the  em-  of  the  marvels  of  machinery,  here  sur- 

ployment  of  a  whole  town  of  workmen.  Old-  passing  anywhere  else  in  the  Jive  quarters 

ham  owes  to  this  firm.  of  the  globe.    Foundries  wilder  us  at 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  naturally  the  start,  where  we  pick  step  in  and  out 

lead  us  to  machine-making.    Cotton  ex-  all  bulks,  lengths,  breadths,  and  con- 

isted  before  throstles  and  mules,  but  well  ditions  of  metal;  little  mounds  of  glowing 

we  know  it  would  have  remained  long  a  pieces,  long  stretches  of  roving  frames, 

pony  thing  had  not  mechanical  genius  the  loose  bones  before  they  are  jointed 

rused  it  tQ  be  the  staple  of  the  world,  and  clothed  with  cotton — liquid,  it  may 

Casting  aboat  for  a  representative  name,  be,  incandescent,  red-hot,  black-hot,  grey, 

we  remember  that  Oldham  is  the  home  dull,  or  cold.    Vast  the  room  is,  and 

of  a  fiunily  of  mechanicians.    And  were  lofty,  plenty  of  spare  space.   Spare  space ! 
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Kaj,  ODe  of  the  men  can't  find  room  for  Easfly  maj  yoa  nndeistand  it  too,  for 

hU  admiring  Tisiter^  mnall  as  we  are,  in  another  great  hall  is  entered,  where  thej 

onr  own  opinion.  are  grinding  away  with  vengeance.    Great 

*  A  one  side,  sir !'  he  cries;  and  a  one  grindstones  twiii  with  all  their  might  and 

side  we  nimbly  jump,  ont  of  the  way  of  main,  a  long  avenne  of  them.     With  each 

the  founders  and  their  lurid  burden,  to  a  man  rides  'cockhorse'  over  a  long  plate 

get  in  tangled  danger  hardly  less,  amid  of  cast  metal,  as  you  were  wont  to  do  in 

smoking  iron  moulds.  days  agone  on  the  road  to  Banbury.   Best- 

With  much  agility  the  men  pour  their  ing  on  the  twirling  stone  at  one  end  and 

graceful  white-heat  curve  in  a  fluid  bar  declining  to  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the 

from  their  pots  till  the  sand-box  is  pie-  horseman  keeps  the  surfiioe  to  the  stone, 

nished.    Thear  bench  is  the  ground,  and  and  the  springiness  of  the  metal  itself  al- 

few  and  simple  the  tools.     There  is  a  lows  him  to  jerk  the  bar  forward,  or  to 

meaning  nevertheless  in  the  long  mass  yield  to  and  fro  to  the  inequalities  of  the 

of  cast-iron,  that  displays  its  form,  when  stone:  Cold  play  on  a  winter  morning,  but 

its  sandy  skin  is  sloughed,  though  we  they  keep  on  long  enough  to  get  warm, 

might  guess  twice  before  we  guessed  Quite  a  quany  of  stone  is  giving  the  first 

right.  polish  to  plates  and  bars  that  will  in  the 

The  furnace  takes  six  tons  of  metal  at  end  reflect  like  a  mirror, 
a  meal;  its  powers  of  digestion  are  so  very  So  primitive  a  plan  of  grinding  looks 
strong.  Out  of  the  sluice  at  the  bottom  out  of  character  at  such  eminent  ma- 
have  come  forth  numberless  carders,  and  chinists.  We  learn  that  it  does  not  satis^ 
blowers,  and  scutchers,  and  rovers.  Little  minds  almost  autocrats  over  machinery, 
as  the  living  stream  looked  like  such  Hand,  or  rather  body,  labour  keeps  the 
things,  it  had  but  to  glide  along,  pour  field  yet,  against  the  most  ingeniously 
down  a  few  holes,  run  into  crannies  and  contrived  apparatus.  There  are  some 
passages,  and  cool,  and  just  as  its  pur-  things  which  even  machinery  cannot  do. 
pose  was,  it  would  be  any  engine  to  hand.  Sight  and  thought  are  elements  wanted 
Obedient,  useful,  and  kindly,  the  sala-  in  this  grinding,  and  however  incongruous 
mander  directs  her  work,  day  after  day,  it  is  for  people  to  work  where  eveiything 
pretty  nearly  the  same  way;  similar  cast-  appears  to  be  done  for  them,  they  are  in 
ings  being  made,  and  like  arrangements  this  department  obliged  yet  awhile  to 
required.  This  is  an  advantage  over  put  up  with  the  hardship, 
common  foundries  and  workshops,  where  Skilful  as  the  polishers  are,  it  would 
everything  from  a  button  to  a  sixty-  be  fEur  beyond  them  to  get  the  polished 
pounder  is  cast  from  the  same  furnaces,  face  upon  their  work  which  the  cotton 
Upon  the  subdivision  of  labour,  and  machinery  everywhere  bears.  Such  lustre 
the  skill  which  practice  undiverted  ac-  could  not  come  out  of  a  rough  Gateshead, 
quires,  the  eminence  of  Messrs  Platts*  The  lathe  is  called  into  requisition, 
establishment  is  based.  Every  province  Right  readily  do  we  say  the  *  lathe.' 
of  the  mill  has  a  like  advantage,  for  But  how  can  we  picture  a  room  where 
each  has  its  peculiar  work  to  attend  to,  more  than  two  hundred  lathes  are  whirl- 
and  that  alone.  ing !  Ceiling  to  the  room  is  but  a  con- 
Onward  progress  is  beset  with  innu-  jecture:  it  is  a  roof  of  wheels  and  broad 
merable  grindstones — dumps  some,  as  leather  bands,  depending  or  stretching 
thick  as  broad,  others  six  and  a-half  feet  from  them,  over  and  under,  round  and 
diameter.  Once  the  dumps  were  as  large,  about,  in  and  out,  and  everywhere,  thickly 
but  age  and  iron-friction  with  the  world  moving: — thousands  upon  thousands  re- 
have  made  them  go  against  all  proper  peatedofwheels,  making  no  trifling  whizz, 
laws  of  growth,  and  dwindle  down  instead  Each  one  has  its  duty,  and  pursues  it 
of  enlarge  m  bulk.  Their  career  has  been  without  interfering  with  its  neighbour, 
but  short.  Chubby  offspring  of  the  big  giving  a  lesson,  by  the  way,  to  meddling 
stones  they  look  to  be,  but  in  reality  are  folks  to  mind  their  own  business, 
their  progenitors.  The  chicks  are  bigger  Lathes  below  match  wheels  above, 
than  their  parents.  But  they  too  will  wear  ranged  in  parallels  of  latitude  every  few 
away.  A  life,  one  monotonous  round,  for  feet,  the  counterpart  of  the  space  be- 
three  months  carries  them  off.  They  are  fore.  Tackles  of  pulleys  continually  re- 
reduced  to  the  shadow  of  their  childhood;  peated;  to  each  tackle  a  lathe,  whirring, 
three  and  a-half  feet  of  solid  stone  is  and  whizzing,  and  clashing,  and  never- 
worn  down  in  that  brief  space.  endingly  moving,  dazzle  the  sight  and 
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miiid  both  with  impressions  of  surpass-  which  coders  the  floor  is  the  ponderous 

ing  beauty  and  incomprehensible  tangle,  appurtenances  of  the  cotton-mill.    Quite 

Yet  *  space'  really  there  is  not.    It  is  an-  an  error;  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  tools. 

nibilated,  as  time  is  by  the  telegraph.  The  tools,  in  many  instances,  are  far 

To  talk  of  *  space'  in  a  Lancashire  mill,  larger  than  the  work  they  turn  out    To 

would  provoke  a  laugh.    Space  is  an  ex-  call  a  great  machine  a  *  tool,'  sounds  odd 

travagance  not  dreamt  of;  a  luxury  too  enough  when  we  see  it  lay  hold  of  only  a 

dear  for  a  lord  to  indulge.    Even  the  nar-  little  nut  or  screw;  but  it  is  not  in  such 

row  gauge  between  the  sets  of  lathes  is  an  instance  alone  that  our  idea  of  tools 

wen  filled  up  with  a  workman  or  a  boy.  gets  topsy-turvied.     Planing   goes    on 

This  lathe-room  is  unique;  there  is  chiefly,  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
not  another  to  compare  with  it  anywhere,  chines  for  roving  and  slubbing  being 
Its  (^erliness,  its  manifold  operations,  planed.  So  exactly  i&  every  surface 
and,  not  least,  its  large  number  of  skilled,  smoothed  and  squared,  that  their  JU  is 
independent,  well-to- Jo-looking  workmen,  absolutely  certain;  the  chance  of  failure 
teil  us  so  more  emphatically  than  any  is  never  entertained.  Yet  everything 
remark  from  the  proprietor.  Tlirough-  used  to  be  flnished  ofl*  by  hand,  and  con- 
out  the  mill  one  is  struck  with  the  con-  stant  improvements  in  tools  are  sug- 
traat  between  these  workers  and  the  gested  to  this  day.  The  outlay  for  such 
hosts  at  a  cotton  factory.  Here  they  are  tools  is  enormous;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
hearty  fellows;  men  we  would  send  time  saved  in  the  multitude  of  finished 
abroad  to  represent  English  workmen,  articles  exceeds  beyond  all  proportion  the 
There  is  something  in  iron  that  makes  economy  of  manual  labour,  the  cost  be- 
lts fiU>ricators  gem&l  men.  In  every  comes  but  an  iota.  Steam  tools  and 
biianch  of  iron-work  we  meet  sturdy  others,  trophies  of  engineering,  create 
work-people,  whose  open  honesty  and  work.  Without  them  the  looms  and 
manly  health  claim  our  admiration.  Let  frames  of  the  cotton-mill,  which  in 
118  but  speak  of  a  smith,  or  an  engineer,  their  turn  create  extended  need  of  cloth, 
and  Tubal  Gain,  a  man  of  might,  stands  would  not  themselves  be  felt  as  needs. 
before  us,  very  little  altered.  Boys  emu-  Thus,  as  an  ultimate  result,  we  observe 
late  their  worthy  sires.  A  lad  we  pass  everywhere  that  machinery  multiplies 
evidently  means  to  be  a  first-rate  work-  the  want  of  *  hands,'  the  very  want  it 
man,  from  the  care  he  takes  in  fixing  and  threatens  at  first  to  annihilate, 
watdiing  his  work.  He  is  cutting  a  Iron  operates  upon  itself.  No  clumsy 
piece  of  iron,  and  guiding  two  cutting  wood-work  is  here  to  be  seen.  Lathes 
instruments  upon  it  at  once.  and  tools  are  exquisitely  fitted,  themselves 

There  is  a  striking  difiference  amongst  the  product  of  similar  apparatus;  proving 

groups  of  workmen  met  with  in  different  thus  the  philosophical  axiom,  that  *  like 

shops.   Where  multitudes  congregate,  we  produces   like.'      Roving  and  slubbing 

see  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  frames  are  being  put  together  in  this 

work  and  culture,  ready  to  idle  away  five  first  ftuin^-room.    Even  to  the  smallest 

minutes  in  vacant  gaping  at  a  stranger,  surfaces,  the  plane  supersedes  the  black- 

(HT  too  stolid  to  notice  one  at  all;  or  too  smith's  file.    When  we  see  its  gentle 

mechanical,  and  underpaid,  and  hungry,  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  the  narrow  shav- 

to  care  to  notice;  or,  as  in  this  mill,  too  ing  (not  broader  than  the  eighth  of  an 

interested  in  occupations  that  require  inch,  nor  thicker  than  a  film)  that  it 

skill  and  attention,  to  lose  time,  and  yet  takes  off  with  resistless,  silent  play,  we 

ready  in  a  moment  to  give  a  clue  to  their  wonder  no  longer  tiiat  it  is  preferred. 

work  with  courteous  and  facile  intelli-  So  much  does  the  beauty,  and  strength, 

gence.  It  makes  a  perambulation  amongst  and  good  working  of  cotton  machinery 

them  doubly  pleasant.    Some  are  boring,  depend  upon  its  accurate  construction, 

others  turning,  and  others  polishing;  but,  that  every  part  fitting  into  another  is 

be  it  what  it  may,  they  appear  to  know  planed,  and  planed  only  one  way.    The 

the  value  of  their  labour.  cutting  instrument  sacrifices  the  time  of 

From  the  lathe-room,  where  ten  thou-  its  alternate  backward  journey,  when  it 

sand  varieties  of  work  are  produced,  we  might,  as  it  does  m  less  careful  work, 

pass  forward  to  the  first  ^in^-room.  reverse  itself  and  go  on  cutting.    Not  so 

Here  again  have  we  a  picture.    Fancy  here;  the  slight  inequality  of  grain  could 

makes  us  believe  that  the  machinery  not  be  endured. 


l»  The  LsfriM  ^Lmmaukin. 

fVtn  $tA  i!t/!T%  tknhlfk  catting  isstnt-  idea,  jdj  be  is  Wufy  to  beoone  tiie 

meoln  ane  wfjtkm^    Ixoakfe  or  an^  erefltea  fb^^  of  ooc^i  fife.    UttlesB  it 

they  Uoifs  a  mtfaet  wkidi  icarce  icqcim  it  to  uH  bim  that  the  tlixi^  has  been 

\fa:rMaai^  titerw$r^  kwmn  ibeat  twcntj  jean  and  tned,  and 

jl^^aio,  in  nofAher  maeiiifonit  work-  has  fiuled.  laiprjoBble!  his  idea!  He 
rofmtf  the  pbiMS  are  in  fitfjtammf  and  laesuis  to  make  his  lortone  by  it  at  a 
aO  d^etiy  at  vofk.  Withoot  care  fiv  stnke;  and  bcqieaks  soea  extrafag^t 
rest  or  feody  except  a  little  oil  or  toapf  soais  in  his  moncoianiaciBn  that  it  woold 
water,  they  voold  never  find  ont  famch  be  rninoas  to  tir  it,  eren  were  it  nsefid. 
time  or  dinner,  did  not  their  hongry  He  cannot  be  pennaded  that  his  dceplcM 
master  bare  merej  npcei  them.  Memn  nig|its  have  been  for  noog^t  Ko;  he 
Hatt  an  often  the  dengners  and  mak-  has  been  broiled  into  betiajii^  his 
eis  of  their  own  planing  tools,  as,  in-  secret,  and  is  now  to  be  robbed  of  las  in- 
deed, of  many  else:  Every  day  gives  moneration.  Tndy  Shakspcre  is  i^rt 
them  experience,  of  which  they  take  ad-  — *  Bemoneradon  I  'tis  the  Latin  for 
vantage.  Revolutionary  improvements  thre^fiuthii^!'  And  he  was  pointing 
are  not  locked  for  now-a-dayL  It  is  in  to  these  very  people, 
the  mantibld  little  suggestions  that  the  Patents  meet  as  at  every  turn  in  the 
perfecti^/n  of  cotton  madunery  has  be-  Hartford  Works.  Some  are  nsed  by 
come  almost  supreme  ^  many  names  pemnsnon;  others  have  been  porchaaed 
are  intermingled  in  these  improvements,  by  tiie  firm;  many  are  their  own.  If 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  thinkers  a  man  diqtlays  his  ingenuity  by  any  new 
their  due.  We  look  upon  the  immortal  device,  he  reaps  his  reward  either  by 
ftr$t  names  identified  with  the  cotton  finding  a  £50  note  in  his  band,  as  one 
looms  as  the  perfecters  of  machinery.  If  had  done  bat  a  day  before,  or  he  ri^ea  ts 
their  masterpieces  were  put  in  a  modem  a  more  dignified  office  and  to  higher  rate 
mill,  they  would  be  thought  heavy,  clumsy,  of  wage.  Those  of  superior  skill  are 
unmariageable  things,  too  barbarous  for  not  a  few.  From  common  day-work  in 
use.  the  mill  numbers  have  risen  to  an  income 

Where  constant  suggestions  are  offer-  as  large  as  £500  a-year.  When  we  con- 
ing, as  must  be  amongst  3000  intelligent  sider  that  it  is  exclosively  the  proimeton^ 
workmen,  it  is  no  sinecure  to  have  to  patronage,  risk,  and  expense,  without 
decide  upon  their  merits.  Mr  Piatt  has  which  these  men  could  cany  out  none  of 
interesting  and  some  grotesque  reooilec-  their  designs,  this  method  of  paying  them 
tions  of  men  *with  an  idea.'  All  the  is  not  merely  adequate,  but  in  every  way 
men  are  encouraged  to  think  out  new  the  best  and  most  liberal.  Legiskitive 
plans  by  liberal  gratuities,  not  un&e-  wisdom  might  remove  the  last  chance  of 
qnently  awarded  before  their  plans  are  discontent,  by  making  patents  so  cheap 
tested,  and  even  at  times  when  an  alte-  that  working  men  would  not  have  to  go 
ration  is  ingenious  without  being  profit-  to  capitaliste  unless  they  liked;  a  pliA 
able.  It  is  to  the  machinists  more  than  which  would  satisfy  better  both  pardea 
to  the  spinners  by  far  that  improvemento  There  is  no  express  thinker  kept  to  devise 
are  due.  It  is  a  very  vexed  question  of  and  experiment;  but  every  workman  is 
ttie  day  as  to  the  right  to  an  invention,  allowed  to  be  a  thinker  for  himsell 
and  made  much  more  so  by  the  still  Thoughte  embodied  in  machinery  woold 
absurd  provisions  of  our  patent  lawa  be  too  costly  to  give  any  one  a  blank 
Workmen  you  hear  tolk  of  masters  using  charter  to  try  at  his  will,  l^early  cent, 
up  their  thoughts  without  giving  an  equi-  per  cent,  would  certainly  be  abortions; 
valent;  and  masters  think  their  men  and  the  few  remaining  must  be  woof 
want  to  'eat  the  cake  and  have  it.'  As  derfully  good  to  pay  the  expense  of 
in  every  disputed  point,  much  can  be  said  all. 

on  both  sides.  Taking  the  most  eminent  Thus  we  pass  on,  now  in  interest- 
machinist  as  the  representative  of  his  ing  conversation  with  the  proprietor, 
class,  we  feel  the  justice  of  his  remarks  now  in  attention  to  the  remarks  of  his 
on  behalf  of  the  niastors.  He  shows  manager.  Sensible  and  shrewd  in  ex- 
that  it  is  almost  a  difficulty  to  say  what  plaining  little  details  the  officer  is,  as 
is  a  now  invention,  and  still  greater  to  the  master  is  courteous  in  expatiating 
award  a  precise  share  of  it  to  any  one  upon  his  works  as  a  whole.  Here  we 
clttiiuant.    Then  let  a  man  get  hold  of  an  stop  to  see  how  perfectly  the  jointe  and 
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limbs  of  a  *inule*  fit  into  each  other,  or  but  just  been  packed  off  to  some  out- 
to  be  stnick  with  astonishment  at  the  landish  part  of  Bohemia. 
8^t  <tf  fomr  planes  in  one,  working  upon  What  a  glorious  scope  for  a  Lord  of 
the  diffsrent  surfaces  of  a  small  iron  Lancashire,  to  have  the  whole  world  for 
block.  Sadi  a  tool  could  be  used  for  no  a  customer !  Well  may  we  be  styled  a 
other  purpose;  so  that,  were  it  not  that  nation  of  merchants !  It  contents  not 
tiiare  is  an  endless  chain  of  these  said  *  My  Lords '  to  deal  in  cotton  machinery 
Uodcs  for  it  to  act  upon,  day  after  day,  alone.  Besides  what  they  do  in  this 
it  wouldy  not  pay  its  cost.  These  sen-  direction  at  Hartford  and  at  Mumps,  we 
iible  creatures,  the  tools,  are  thoroughly  travel  over  domains  devoted  to  all  man- 
Buglish;  for  while  they  will  work  willingly  ner  and  conditions  of  work:  smithies  for 
and  well,  they  must,  in  some  degree,  be  forging  and  making  tools,  in  which  occu- 
hamoared.  They  cannot  turn  their  hand  pation  fifty  men  are  constantly  employed 
to  aDything  as  can  a  common  file  and  — yet  comparatively  few  of  the  tools  are 
faammer,  though,  in  their  own  peculiar  made  at  home;  forges  for  bayonets,  like- 
line,  they  beat  the  last  outright.  wise — strange  emblems  these  amongst 

Bqually  large,  equally  full,  equally  cotton  machines,  the  emblems  of  peace 
beaatifdl,  is  another  room  that  opens  and  thrift  —  stranger  still,  bomb-shells 
upon  us.  *  Doubling  machines'  and  lie  about  the  foundry,  as  though  the  firm 
'idf-actiog  mules*  again  seem  here  to  thought  of  making  the  world  buy  their 
bate  been  anatomised.  Their  bones  are  goods  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  as  we  make 
aiticnkting,  some  already  so  far  complete  the  Chinese  buy  our  opium.  War  is  an- 
as fc>  stand  like  grim  skeletons  waiting  swerable  for  these  out-of-the-way  doings. 
ix  their  cotton  skins.  Such  pressure  was  lately  put  upon  every 

*  Self-acting  mules.'  In  that  word  foundry  and  forge  in  the  kingdom,  that 
*  self-acting'  is  contained  the  sum  and  manufacturers  were  oUiged  to  share  the 
sabstanoe  of  the  machinist's  art.  Every-  duty  of  taking  orders. 
thing  must  be  complete  in  itself,  like  Hartford  must,  however,  go  its  own 
a  *  self-contained'  house.  Not  a  loose  way  to  work;  and  few  days  elapse  before 
pieoe  should  be  in  use  if  by  any  means  it  the  delusion  is  dispelled  that  bayonets 
could  be  jointed;  yet  the  whole  should  caimot  be  made  well  except  by  hand. 
be  umple  enough  to  take  easily  apart.  A  forge  is  constructed,  which  rolls  the 
It  could  not  be  endured  that  a  machine  work  of  six  smiths  into  one.  Then  a 
should  want  more  than  feeding.  Tlie  framework  is  made  with  a  hundred  little 
little  iron  weights  that  fall  at  a  broken  hammers  dancing  upon  as  many  little 
sliver  in  some  machines,  would  displease  anvils;  and  shears  and  circular  saws,  suit- 
the  eye  of  the  machinists  here.  In  lieu  ed  for  the  work,  all  take  their  part,  and 
thereoi^  we  find  pretty  little  brass  grooves,  produce  at  last  an  article  of  which  they 
so  loosely  jointed,  that  if  a  breakage  occur  may  well  be  proud.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
as  the  iiivers  glide  over  them,  they  fall  special  pressure  for  bayonets  and  bomb- 
back  immediately,  and  give  notice  of  the  shells  may  not  come  in  our  day  again. 
break.  It  is  really  distinctive  of  the  works, 

These  various  fitting-rooms  turn  out  when  we  hear  our  courteous  guide  con- 
dghteen  mules  a-week,  or  40,000  spin-  demning  one  of  the  compact  frameworks 
dies  a-month.  In  other  words,  Messrs  of  steam-hammers.  It  is  too  heavy  and 
Piatt  would  furnish  a  mill  a-month !  clumsy,  and  is  to  be  replaced  with  some- 
Manufacturing  on  this  scale  does  credit  thing  neater — though,  to  our  mind,  it 
to  Lancashire;  and  more  than  this,  in-  does  a  huge  amount  of  work.  Hearing 
deed,  it  upholds  the  dignity  abroad  of  this  useful  servant  disparaged,  is  the 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  firm  is  well-  climax  of  our  surprise  at  the  sight  of 
known  abroad:  for  we  not  only  see  in  what  steam-tools  can  do. 
the  proprietors'  office  the  glazed  testi-  With  these  impressions  upon  our  mind, 
monials  from  foreign  governments,  but  we  start  back,  indignation-struck,  at  the 
in  the  packing  department  huge  boxes  next  scene  we  light  u}X)n.  Barbarous 
filled  with  sawdust  and  iron,  ready  treatment  of  human  beings!  What  is 
for  despatch  over  seas.  Much  goes  to  all  this  machinery  for?  Is  it  not  be- 
America;  and  the  European  travels  of  cause  nobody  should  have  to  work  ?  Here 
Mr  Piatt  have  extended  his  transactions  are  men  actually  using  common  sledge- 
o?er  the  old  Continent.    Machinery  had  hammers,  and— still  more  deplorable — 
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tfaej  nse  them  with  ngbt  good-wflL    We  odve  hi^ier  wages  than  in  any  other 

grow  eloquent  o? er  the  wnm^  of  tfaeie  mill  in  Lancashire, 
poor  iU-used  men;  acd,  Terilj,  th^  don't        Now  we  imagine  oar  nrrey  oompleteL 

care  for  oar  tfmpath j  a  bit,    *  It  does  The  woodwork  of  a  ootton-mfll  we  pi»- 

not  look  right,  sir/  we  tell  Mr  Piatt;  some  to  be  made  dsewhere.    Not  a  whit, 

and  we  are  icaroelj  appeased,  when  he  We  are  answered  in  action  father  than 

explains  that  it  is  an  emergencj,  and  the  wc«d,  b j  a  cocine  across  an  open  jaid, 

*  b^t-heads'  they  are  now  making  shall  with  a  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  size  of 
haTe  a  machine  to  themselves  before  the  a  cridut-field,  roond  which  timber-stacka 
week  is  oot — in  fact  that  it  is  in  hand,  stand,  and  in  which  much  timber  floats. 
A  soite  of  *  fitting'  shops  socoeeds  the  It  is  too  dreary  to  stay  kmger  than  to 
forges,  and  in  them  the  tools  are  pat  kam  that  America  supplies  most  of  the 
together  with  the  same  care,  <Hider,  re-  timber;  for,  tboogh  muffled  up  to  the 
gidarity,  and  beauty  that  we  observed  in  chin,  a  cutting  Boreas  drives  us  under 
the  cotton-frame  fitting-rooms.  ^lany  cover  once  m<M:e.  Far  from  iron  only 
of  the  men  are  fine  specimens  of  the  being  used,  now  we  scarcely  see  any.  AU 
English  artisan.  Englishmen  are  all  has  changed  to  wood.  Shop  alter  shop, 
aristocrats  in  their  way;  indeed,  there  and  wood  only  is  seen.  Building  €i 
is  the  aristocracy  of  every  class.  Mike  mule-carriages,  down  to  making  their 
finds  it  as  hard  to  become  a  jour-  own  packing-cases,  all  is  pursued  on  this 
neyman  as  we  do  to  become  a  lord,  side  the  pond.  Wood,  at  first  thought^ 
Once  a  labourer,  always  so:  generation  would  appear  much  more  suitable  for 
after  generation  is  the  rule  with  the  machine-make  than  iron.  If  that  wen 
mass.  The  minority  of  independent  so,  machinery  for  wood-work  is  sadly  be- 
nunds  who  start  out  from  the  dull  mass  hind-hand.  Even  at  Hartford,  where  ma- 
is  small  anywhere.  In  Lancashire— the  chines  do  everything  but  think — ^thoof^ 
go-ahead  palatinate — whose  motto  is,  really  we  don't  feel  suro  but  what  they 
that  *  Men  are  worth  what  they  can  get,'  think — morticing,  and  phining,  and  saw- 
and  by  that  rule  the  many  are  poor  in-  ing  of  wood  are  thought  much  more  of 
deed — ^this  normal  state  of  the  poor  is  as  achievements  than  the  mere  catting 
noticeable  in  the  dialect,  customs,  and  and  fitting  of  iron. 

even  the  etymology  of  their  names.    The        Truly  it  is  a  grand  elevation  to  be  lord 

thousands,  the  offopring  of  a  jaded  gene-  ova*  such  works  as  these.    Not  only  is 

ration  of  cotton-spinners  and  the  wild  their  extent   extraordinary,  but   every 

tribes  of  the  coal-pits,  truly  seem,  in  point  exhibits  the  triumph  of  mind  over 

places,  to  have  their  minds  worn  out  of  matter.    Pleasuro  is  blended  with  our 

them.    Content  to  live,  and  grow,  and  astonishment  to  the  very  end.    Hearing 

die  in  one  spot,  and  that  not  the  most  of  a  board  to  be  planed,  we  turn  aside  to 

beautiful  part  of  God's  creation,  we  have  see  a  carpenter's  plane  swing  to  and  fro 

encountered  many  who  never  went  from  by  some  means  not  very  clear  to  our  ima- 

home,  and  never  wanted  to  go.    How  gination.    But  nothing  like  it  do  we  find, 

great  advance  is  this  upon  vegetation  1  A  whizz  or  a  whirr  we  hear,  and  a  mov- 

The  contrast  at  the  Hartford  Works  is  ing  plank  we  see.    It  pushes  itself  along 

singularly  pleasant.      Well-built  men,  tlm)ugh an  upright  square  box-like  aflhir, 

well  employed,  well  paid,  whose  skill  is  and  passes  out  of  its  own  accord  by  the 

their  passport,  have  but  little  fear  of  other  side.    More  respectable  in  appear- 

wanting  work,  and  feel  corresponding  in-  auce  now,  for,  though  it  travelled  by  steam, 

dependence.    They  have  shown  this,  too,  it  found  time  to  get  a  clean  shave  on 

on  occasions,  to  their  own  disadvantage,  the  road.    Its  face  is  beautifully  smooth, 

The  clumsy,  if  not  criminal,  expedient  of  and  a  rough,  scrubby,  beardy  shaving,  as 

strikes,  so  affected  by  Lancashire  work-  broad  and  as  long  as  the  board  it  ^i- 

people,  has  not  spared  this  mill.    The  veloped,  is  lugged  out  by  the  foreman 

nery  cross  of  discontent  summons  all  from  some  hiding-place  underneath, 
tribes  alike.     Messrs  Piatt  have  had  to        Thixt  is  quite  modem.    We  are  not 

*  play,'  at  times,  ruinously  to  the  men.  sure  but  that  Hartford  is  nearly  the  only 
How  little  any  abstract  amount  of  wages  place  where  it  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  one  of 
has  to  do  with  these  disastrous  disaffec-  those  things  that  startle  us  by  their  no- 
tions seems  to  prove  itself  here,  where  velty,  surrounded  though  we  be  by  no- 
I>erhap8,  on  the  whole,  the  workmen  re-  velties.    We  hear  of  a  tool  by  a  common 
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Bune,  and  anticipate  something  in  ao-  We  have  an  idea  that  men  ought  to  work : 

ocffdanoe  with  old  notions,  and  always  get  *  No;'  say  they,  *  our  tools  ought  to  do  it 

deeeiTed.    The  cutting  tools  in  this  case  for  us.'    *  No!'  cry  the  tools,  *we  won't 

are  three  or  four  in  number,  the  radii,  as  go  out  of  the  way  for  any  one,  but  onlv 

it  were,  of  a  horizontal  disk,  which  re-  let  anything  come  near  us,  and  it  shaU 

TK^Tes  at  immense  speed  as  the  wood  soon  do  for  itself.' 

passes  along.    We  get  a  notion  of  the  Just  before  our  adieus,  while  pacing 

to(d  moving  from  our  association  of  it  the  open  air,  we  have  a  moment  to  look 

with  a  journeyman's  labour;  but  here  it  round  us.    But  a  few  paces  o£f  is  a  real 

18  not  generally  the  tool  that  inflicts  its  Lancashire]  bricky  edifice,  and  telling  of 

powers  upon  wood,  for  the  wood  itself,  cotton  by  its  very  shape, 

m  as  moving  and  as  pressing  a  man-  *  You  put  the  machinery  in  that  mill, 

ner  as  possible,  urges  the  knife  to  try  its  there  is  little  doubt  V  we  venture  interro- 

edgeti  gatively  to  remark. 

Saws  also  are  busy;  eighteen  of  them  *  We  built  the  mill  itself,'  replies  Mr 

setting  their  teeth  at  one  poor  plank.   It  Piatt 

is  temerity  of  the  log  to  go  near  them.  An  equally  large  cotton  &ctory  rears 

hat  it  persists  to  push  forward,  and  in  the  its  walls  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 

end  gets  sawn  asunder  into  eighteen  thin  some  hundreds  of  cottages,  of  bright  red 

dices.    Not  far  o£f  another  machine  cuts  brick,  appear,  all  of  the  same  date,  and 

the  bevelled  edges  of  wood  for  dovetail-  lead  us  to  inquire  about  them  likewise. 

ii^  sod  morticing,  and  never  thinks  of  *  Tes,  we  built  them,  too.' 

fffan%  the  thickness  of  a  shaving  beyond  A  very  Monte  Ohristo  is  the  owner  of 

the  mark.  these  works.  We  like  the  substantial  yet 

We  have  nearly  seen  all;  yet  spare  a  neat  appearance  of  the  cottages,   and 

minute  for  a  simple  thing,  that  of  push-  commend  the  smooth,  bright  look  of  the 

ing  spindles  of  iron  into  little  blocks.  No  brick. 

blow,  but  simple  pressure  does  it.    Per-  *  We  make  them  ourselves,'  says  Mr 

suasion  is  better  than  force.    Though  Piatt,  accounting  thus  in  the  simplest 

trifling  in  its  operation,  it  exemplifies,  as  way  for  their  excellence. 

an  Impropriate  ^na^  to  the  work-rooms,  The  mills  produce  some  of  the  finest 

the  irreostibleness  of  machinery.     We  yarns  spun;  the  cottages  are  dwellings  for 

cannot  admire  enough  the  force  of  each  workmen  as  well  as  for  some  of  higher 

tooL    The  object  it  acts  upon  never  in-  grade.    In  the  way  of  building,  Messrs 

teiferes  as  though  it  were  an  obstacle  put  Piatt  have  done  very  much  to  improve  the 

in  the  way,  but  whether  it  be  sawing,  or  town  with  which  they  are  identified.  They 

catting,  or  slotting,  or  planing,  or  push-  in  this  way  encourage  residents,  and  ma- 

ing,  the  tool  drives  straight  on.  In  these  terially  benefit  Oldham.    By  supplying 

Gsrpenten^  shops,  wood-work  is  prepared  bricks  at  half  the  usual  price,  they  have  put 

as  aocarately  as  machinery.    It  wants  no  all  the  builders  on  the  move,  and  might 

tooching  afterwards,  but  only  putting  to-  claim  to  have  provided  work  for  an  extra 

getiier.     What  a  masterpiece  of  work-  community  of  thousands.  But*  half-price!' 

manship  would  that  be  thought  in  an  or-  Does  that  sound  business-like?    Messrs 

dinary  joinei's  workshop,  where,  after  the  Piatt  are  not  living  upon  a  loss  even  in 

parts  were  turned  out  of  hand,  not  a  this.    Generous  as  they  are,  philanthropy 

shavii^  nor  a  grain  of  sawdust  was  is  apart  from  business  details.   Just  now, 

wanted  off  or  on  to  make  them  exactly  even  while  dilating  upon  it,  we  have 

fit !  reached  the  scene  of  their  brickmaking. 

Easy,  resistless  force  is  the  prime  fea-  Of  course,  not  done  in  the  common  way, 

tore  of  all  Uie  machines,  though  we  might  else  it  would  not  be  at  Hartford.    And 

add  also  another,  continuousness  of  ao-  the  secret  of   cheapness  lies   in  their 

turn.    They  *  never  tire  nor  stop  to  rest,'  methods.    Here  are  men  digging  out  of  a 

to  pat  Isaac  Watts  into  a  new  connec-  dreary  field  particularly  bad  clay — about 

tion,  but  surely,  slowly,  and  thtu  speedily  the  worst  in  Lancashire.    They  wheel  it 

accomplish  their  task.     Just  what  we  ofi"  dry  and  crumbling  to  a  cheerless  bam, 

expect  to  find  a  tool  like — just  so  we  where,  with  the  primitive  contrivance  of 

do^t.    Not  only  are  they  quite  unlike  a  blind  horse,  rope,  phmk,  wheelbarrow, 

our  fancies,  but  they  di£fer  with  us  as  and  inclined  plane,  it  is  raised  to  a  first 

madi  upon  the  proper  mode  of  working,  floor,  tumbled  out,  and  over  into  a  mill 

Vol.  XXIV.  i 
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Down  a  fannel  it  comes,  and  gets  snch  a 
huge  pressure  into  moulds,  that  the  loose, 
friable  material  is  compacted  into  solid 
rock,  as  heavy  and  hard  as  lead;  knife- 
edged,  and  altogether  more  presentable 
bricks  than  any  haud-made. 

No  preparation;  no  water,  and  cinder, 
and  mixing;  no  wide  drying  fields:  simple 
clay  and  bad;  pressure  and  baking  do  it 
all.  Solider  than  common  brick,  they 
are  only  half  the  price.  Hardly  remune- 
rative at  this  rate,  it  is  true,  but  they 
will  give  a  good  profit  when  the  new 
machine  is  made  (for,  of  course,  a  new 
machine  is  making),  and  the  proceedings 
get  properly  established.  Brickmaking 
is  a  new  feature  at  the  Hartford  Works, 
in  operation  for  comparatively  few  months, 
yet,  to  look  at  the  splendid  mills  and 
numerous  houses,  all  trophies  of  one  ma- 
chine, we  should  imagine  that  building  was 
here  the  sole  concern.  The  fame  of  the 
brickmaking  machine  has  spread  far  and 
wide.  Orders  are  flowing  in  for  them  as 
well  as  for  bricks.  They  are  worth  ^500 
each.    When  things  are  all  properly  ar- 


ranged for  the  work,  brickmaking  really 
threatens  to  eclipse  the  original  business. 
The  machine  now  at  work  is  too  clumsy 
to  please  its  owner's  critical  eye,  though 
it  has  done  so  much,  and  is  working  now 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  got  to  go.  The  kiln 
that  cooks  the  bricks  (though,  need  we 
say  it)  is  of  peculiar  contrivance  and  con- 
struction, so  that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  external  air,  but  are 
covered  over  as  in  a  veritable  oven. 

More  in  the  way  of  our  art  we  can  say, 
that  our  half-holiday  exceeded  in  interest 
almost  anything  we  have  heretofore  seen. 
The  place,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in 
the  county,  had  its  interest  heightened  by 
the  patient  kindness  of  Mr  Piatt,  and  by 
the  obliging  readiness  of  his  foreman,  readi- 
ness which  lasted  till  the  end,  and  even 
then  gave  him  disappointment,  because  our 
train  gave  him  only  ten  minutes  to  show 
us  the  glories  of  the  adjoining  cotton-flEU> 
tory.  The  dignified  courtesy  of  the  first, 
and  the  pertinent  knowledge  of  his  ma- 
nager, well  befitted  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Lo&DS  OF  Lanoashirb. 
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DBEAM  THE  SEOOND. 

My  uncle  has  advised  me  to  make  good  my  head.  In  this  very  comfortable  pa- 
use of  my  time,  and  read  Grotius  and  sition,  I  cannot  help  whistling  a  little 
Puffendorf,  and  then  Burlamaqui.  Ac-  tune,  while  I  steadily  watch,  at  the  same 
cordingly  I  rise  early  every  morning,  go  time,  the  motion  of  a  blue-bottle  bumping 
to  my  study-table,  lay  everything  in  per-  against  the  window-pane,  which  he  pro- 
feet  order,  cross  my  legs,  open  the  book  bably  mistakes  for  enchanted  or  petrified 
at  the  right  place,  but  what  then  ?  not  air. 

half-an-hour  passes,  before  my  attention        When  at  last  my  joints  get  stiff  with 

and  my  eyes  are  anywhere  but  on  Puffen-  lying,  I  get  up,  and,  with  my  hands  in 

dorf.    I  see  a  yellow  spot  on  the  cover  my  pockets,  go  carelessly  up  and  down 

of  my  quarto,  and  I  go  to  work  to  scratch  the  room.    But  here  I  find  nothing  to 

it  out.    I  blow  away  a  hair  off  the  page,  attract  me  but  the  paper  on  the  walls. 

I  split  a  straw  with  admirable  art  and  So  I  turn,  of  course,  to  the  windows, 

skill.    Then,  the  stopper  of  the  inkstand  where  I  drum  on  the  glass  a  tattoo,  at 

attracts  my  notice,  and  I  observe  on  it  a  which  I  have  attained  considerable  skill 

hundred  curious  little  peculiarities  which  Then  a  carriage  goes  by,  or  a  dog  barks, 

I  have  to  examine,  one  after  the  other,  or  neither  of  these  things  happens;  one 

Or  I  take  up  a  ring  on  the  end  of  my  pen,  must  see,  however,  what  is  gomg  on  in 

and  let  it  run  round,  till  it  forms  a  circle  the  street.    So  I  open  the  window,  and, 

of  light — a  very  pretty  sight  to  look  at.  once  there,  I  don't  get  away  from  it  agun 

Then  I  throw  myself  with  outstretched  in  a  hurry, 
legs  on  the  sofei,  and  clasp  my  hands  over       Ay,  the  window !    No  better  obserra- 
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tory  and  leetore-room  for  a  student  than  There  is  a  melancholy  charm  for  me  in 

that  I    I  mean,  f6r  a  student  who  sits  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the  state  of 

diligently  at  his  hooks;  that  is,  does  not  the  dying. 

mn  about  to  oofiee-houscs,  with  a  par-  To  the  left,  below  in  the  street,  stands 

od  of  good-for-nothings.     *  An  excellent  the  church;  through  the  week  yery  lonely; 

voang  man!'  is  he  called,  the  hope  of  filled  on  Sundays,  and  then  sounding 

his  parents,  who  consider  him  so  indus-  with  sacred  songs.    1  then  see  the  pious 

trioua.     And  the  gentlemen  professors,  throng  tolerably  well,  and  pass  judgment 

when  they  meet  him  on  their  walks,  or  on  them,  but  not  indeed  with  any  great 

see  him  canter  by  on  horseback,  break  out  certainty;  for  the  play  of  the  porter's 

in  praise  of  him:  *  There's  a  young  man  face  is  wanting.    And  even  if  it  were  not, 

lor  yon!    He  will  come  to  something!'  it  would  not  help  me  much;  he  thinks 

The  hopeful  youth,  in  the  meanwhSe,  only  of  the  clothes.    Beyond  the  dress, 

looks  indnstriously  out  of  the  window.  people  of  his  sort  care  nothing.     On 

I  do  not  wish  to  praise  myself,  but  Sunday  everything  appears  dres^  out 

ncii  an  one  am  I.    I  speak  of  myself.  I  most  prefer  to  study  the  character  and 

There  at  the  window  I  can  look  around  spirit  of  the  devout  church-goers.    But 

tlM  whole  day  long,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  spirit  is  not,  by  any  means,  always 

I  have  never,  in  all  my  life,  learned  so  f^parent  under  the  Sunday-coat,  under 

Bmeh  firom  professors,  from  Grotius  and  vest,  shirt,  and  skin.    1  go  to  work  then 

Poftodor^  as  from  the  study  of  what  only  by  guess,  and  in  this  way  do  not,  in 

paves  in  the  street.  the  end,  find  myself  so  very  much  at  a 

loss.    For  the  uncertain,  the  doubtful, 

My  window  affords  me  a  grand  outlook,  the  equivocal,  is  the  very  sweetest  honey 

in  interestmg  orhis  picttu,  to  the  gaper. 

Opposite,  stands  the  hospital,  a  large  To   the  right,  stands  the  fountain, 

boilding,  where  nothing  goes  out  or  in  around  whose  clear  streams   maid-ser- 

that  does  not  have  to  pay  toll  to  my  vants,   ostlers,  cooks,  and    grandames, 

idenoe.     I  conjecture  the  motives  of  the  gather   themselves    from    the    friendly 

people  who  enter  or  leave  the  house,  guess  neighbourhood.      While   the   jugs  and 

It  their  motives,  surmise  the  results,  ewers  are  filling,  they  tease  one  another, 

Seldom  am  I  wholly  mistaken.    In  every  complain  of  theur  service,  scold  about 

new  case  the  physiognomy  of  the  porter  their  mistresses,  tattle  about  fiimilyaffiurs 

comes  to  my  assistance.    I  read  in  his  and  family  secrets.    This  is  my  gazette, 

fBatores  a  hundred  noteworthy  things  which  beoomes  all  the  more  attractive, 

ooDceming  persons.    His  face  is  a  chang-  when  I  have  to  guess  at  half,  because  I 

ing  bat  iuthfol  mirror.    One  sees  there-  cannot  understand  all. 

in  at  a  glance  all  the  gradations  from  the  Above,  between  the  roofs,  I  see  the  sky, 

moet  abject  submissiveness  to  the  proud  now  blue,  now  dark-blue,  now  grey,  and 

aur  of  condescension  and  the  most  brutal  now  full  of  floating  clouds.    Oftentimes 

want  of  feeling,  according  as  it  is  some  a  long  line  of  birds  appears,  travelling 

ridi  hospital-director,  or  some  subordi-  over  knd  and  city  to  distant  quarters. 

Mte  officer,  or  poor  foundling  that  seeks  By  means  of  the  sky,  I  stand  in  alliance 

idmission.  with  the  universe,  with  infinity;  it  is  a 

In  the  second  storey  is  one  of  the  wards  great  deep  wherein  I  sink  myself   in 

ofthehoepitaL    From  my  study,  I  see  up  thought,  with  my  chin  supported  by  my 

the  ceiling  of  the  long  room.    I  see  the  fists  and  elbows. 

ems  attendant  when  he  comes  and  looks  When  I  let  myself  down  again  to  earth 

down  into  the  street    If  I  get  upon  my  out  of  the  ethereal  heights,  I  first  touch 

table,  I  get  a  sight  of  the  whole  interior  upon  the  roofs.    There  are  the  cats  in 

of  the  melancholy  abode,  where  pain  and  loving  May  season,  hmk,  tender,  and  grim, 

death  hold  their  victims  stretched  out  on  or  in  August,  lying  stretched  out,  licking 

two  long  rows  of  beds.    A  mournful  spec-  themselves.    Under  the  roof,  colonies  of 

tade !  nevertheless  its  gloomy  appearance  swallows  house  with  their  young,  coming 

sometimes  attracts  me,  especially  when  in  spring,  to  depart  in  the  fall,  ever  busy, 

I  distinguish  some  dying  one,  and  my  ima-  ever  on  the  wing,  seeking  and  bringing 

mmtion  hovers  round  his  pillow.    Then  food  for  the  yellow  beaks  of  their  twitter- 

I  look  htuck  into  the  life  which  is  soon  to  ing  broods.    I  know  them  all,  and  they 

be  extinct^  and  forward  to  the  gates  of  an  know  me,  and  regard  my  head  as  little  as 

unknown  fiitore   jnst  about  to   open,  the  waving  of  the  flowers  at  my  window. 


YH^mtliuagmoR:    Litiieiioaom-  liB,iBihait,aatke«arideniliiigl    Bat 

edwdbiajdcflrrndeToaift.  Uaallf,  Bovlvwikw^vbollfiafilaiyiiidaloiie, 

M  long  M  dsfi^^  ^aoeet  oo  tibe  under  heawn,  nrqit  tewaid*  three  tf  dock 

■her  wliite  hair  of  lui  hod,  he  ats  in  m  the  aftenxn.    Then  the  livtdiest  is- 

his  eoarfiDrtable  et^-dniry  which  if  Kt  territ  iBf^itf  d  allthingiaroiind,  and  the 

OB  caiton,  and  benls  ofcr  KHoe  hooioL  umnej^g^reeeifelaual!   Ycaaedj^ 

He  leadi,  maifciy  Karefaes  out  paH^^B^  aa  I  haieinthaatrd,  nyda^paaaed  awmy 

eamfanM,  makei  frtrartiy  and  loa  in  fait  toj  Monthly  and  swiftly;  bat  now  I  no 

head  the  qointfMfnfle  of  aooie  thwiiaii  luyi  knew wfaaitp do wfth them.  Icoaid 

TK^nmeSyWhidihidethewaDsof  hisiooai  nodier  itedy,  nor  be  idle,  nor  gipe  out 

all  nxuid.     Quite  the  oppoole  of  hii  into  the  Une^    So  dianged  was  I,tiiat 

nephew,  my  nnde  knows  eroything  that  a  bige  fcathrr  wgjht  oobm  floating  w^ir 

one  leamu  oot  <tf  books,  notfaii^  fnNn  in  two  indieB  of  my  noae,  without  stimi^ 

wfaai  one  learns  from  street-life;  befieies  within  me  a  sia^  thoo^t  of  blowing  it 

even  more  in  his  adenoe  than  in  reality,  away.    I  ooald  adduce  a  hundred  other 

He  ooald  beeome  a  doubter  in  his  exist-  proob  in  point. 

eaoe,andyet,wn4ipedinthedoodofaDaie  Insteadofallwfaidil  dreamed  with  opea 

phikiaf^>hicalsfrteni,  the  most  anant  dog-  eyes — dreamed  that  she  knew  me,  that  she 

matiser.    He  ii^  moreorer,  heartily  good,  smiled  on  me,  that  she  spoke,  or  even  that 

simi^  aa  a  diild,  and  as  if  he  had  never  I  aoo^  ways  and  means  to  become  ao- 

lived  among  men.  qoainted  wiUi  her,  that  I  m^  her  <m  a 

I  discover,  by  three  sorts  of  ncMses,  al-  journey  and  took  her  under  my  protectioa, 

most  everything  whidi  he  does  in  his  defended  her,  rescued  her  in  my  arms, 

library.    If  be  rises  from  his  seat,  the  Methought  I  saw  her  in  a  dim  foest^ 

castors    creak;    does   he   get   a   book,  assaulted  by  robbers,  whom  I,  bleediog 

the  rollers  of  his  book-ladder  announce  from  a  severe  wound,  put  to  flight, 

the  movement;  and  does  be  amuse  him-  But  I  must  explain  myself^  or  I  shall 

self  with  a  pinch  of  snof^  be  slams  the  not  be  understood.    Only  I  know  not 

box  down  upon  the  table.    These  three  how  to  go  to  wo^;  for  words  are  mudi 

signals  of  his  activity  are  accustomed  to  too  woodoi  and  stiff  to  describe  how  it  is 

follow  in  such  r^;nlar  order,  and  I  am  so  with  us  when  first  the  female  fcnm  makes 

used  to  them,  that  they  do  not  even  dia-  the  pulses  of  the  youth  beat  quidcer.    A 

turb  the  course  of  my  meditations.  new  language  ought  to  be  invented  for 

One  day,  however,  the  castors  indeed  this  purpose.    I  wonder  greatly  that,  as 

creaked,  but  the  rollers  of  the  ladder  did  yet,  no  academy  of  sdoices  has  ever  feOea 

not  let  themselves  be  heard.    I  listened  upon  the  exodlent  plan  of  proposing  a 

for  the  snuff-box  in  vain.    I  was  startled  prize-essay  on  this  subject    IXxibttoB^ 

out  of  my  dreaming,  like  the  miller  from  most  academicians  have  found  themadves 

his  ni4>,  when  the  mili-wbed  stops.    I  under  the  same  embarrassment  whidi  I 

pricked  up  my  ears.    Unde  Toms  was  suffer. 

talking;  my  uncle  laughed,  *  Ay,  ay . —  I  confine  myself  therefore,  to  the  sim- 

another  voice — I  thoo^t  asmuch!'  said  plest  narration.    She  went  every  day, 

I,  and  walked  restlessly  about  the  room,  about  three  o*dock,  along  under  my  win- 

Thereadermust  here  be  infcomed  that,  dow  down  the  stre^    Her  dress  was 

since  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  be  busy  simple,  of  a  blue  colour.    No  one  would 

at  the  window,  I  had  not  been  satisfied  have  been  less  disposed  than  I  to  remark 

with  mere  general  observations,  but  had  any  difference  between  this  and  other  blue 

now  for  some  time  directed  my  attention  dresses  of  ladies  passing  by,  only  tins 

to  a  single  object,  which  caused  me  to  be  particular  dress  was  folded  with  special 

tolerably  indifferent  to  everything  else,  grace  round  the  slender  waist  of  the  youth- 

This  new  direction  of  my  labours  had  ful  f<nm.    And  this  waist  seemed  to  owe 

changed  also  the  whole  order  of  the  day.  all  its  grace  to  the  modest  air  of  the  neat 

In  the  morning  I  was  at  my  observatory,  maiden.    It  was  impossible  to  take  (me's 

the  window.    At  two  p.m.  my  heart  began  eyes  off    I  did  not  think  it  possible  that 

to  beat    The  particular  observation  over,  .there  was  a  dressmaker  within  a  hundred 

my  day's  work  was  at  an  end.  miles  round,  had  she  been  ever  so  skfUuL 

Formerly  it  never  had  occarred  to  me  that  could  have  made  a  more  beantifol 

that,  orphan  as  I  was,  I  was  alone  in  the  dress  than  this.    So  long  as  it  was  in 

worlcL    Were  not  I^  my  uncle,  the  swal-  sight,  it  fiistened  my  eyes;  and  when  it 
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Tinished  I  had  to  look  up  into  the  bhie  best  thoughts;  such  as  laughing,  weeping, 

sky  in  order  to  aocostom  myself  to  other  gaping,  &c. 

odoun.  jBut,  lo !  out  of  the  passage  under  my 

wbdow  appeared  a  blue  dress.    It  was 

On  the  aboye-mentioned  day,  then,  she!    Inyoluntarily  a  loud*  Ah!' escaped 

when  the  uanal  aeries  in  my  uncle's  moye-  me.    She  heard  it,  slightly  raised  her 

menta  lost  tiieir  old  order,  I  had  seen  the  head,  but  yet  sufficiently  from  under  her 

accustomed  apparition  at  the  accustomed  bonnet  to  catch  sight  of  me  reddening 

hour.    She  had  just  got  under  my  window,  all  over  with  aglow  of  shame  and  de- 

whence  my  eyes  were  all  ready  to  follow  light.    She  too  blushed  and  went  on.    It 

her  down  the  street,  when  she  suddenly  is  a  charm  of  youth  to  grow  fire-red  at  a 

turned  and  came  towards  our  front-door,  breath  of  air,  at  the  sm^lest  straw.    But 

I  was  80  surprised  that  I  drew  back  my  that  she — she  had  blushed  on  my  account, 

head  and  looked  round,  as  if  she  were  was  unspeakable  favour  of  fortune. 
about  to  enter  my  room.    But  I  recol-        What,  however,  made  me  redden  again 

lected  that  our  house   had  a  passage  was,  that,  as  my  'Ah!'  escaped,  I  was 

throngh  from  one  street  to  another.    But  gaping  at  her  with  open  mouth  and  em- 

now  came  the  unusual   things  in  the  barrassed  looks,  like  a  simpleton  whose 

libmy  of  my  uncle  above,  which  I  have  hat  has  just  fallen  into  the  gutter.    It 

ahead/ mentioned.    What?    She  speak  vexed  me  bitterly. 
with  my  uncle  I     I  stretched  my  audi-        But  think !     What  was  she  carrying 

toiy  nerres  to  catch  only  a  single  word,  under  her  arm  ?    A  thick  octavo  volume, 

But  an  unforeseen  event  tumbled  into  fastened  with  silver  clasps — a  miserable, 

rains  the  whole  kingdom  of  possibilities  old,  smoky  thing  from  my  uncle's  library; 

which  had  already  begun  to  rise  before  me.  a  book  which  I  had  seen  times  without 

The  weighty  event  was  in  itself  inoon-  number.    And  now,  as  she  bore  it  away, 

siderable.    The  book-ladder  rolled,  and  I  softly  pressed  to  her  side,  it  seemed  to  me 

heard  my  uncle  get  up  on  it,  while  she  a  book  of  all  books.    I  now  understand 

laid,  and  I  thought  I  heard  him  say,  perfectly  that  even  such  a  piece  of  rubbish 

*  Hebrew!'  Hebrew!  Impossible.   What  might  be  good  for  something.    Health  to 

could  he  be  thinking  of,  to  talk  about  my  wise  uncle,  who  had  all  his  life-long 

Hebrew  with  a  young  maiden  ?   Evidently  been  heaping  things  of  that  sort  together ! 

he  could  not  be  speaking  to  her,  but  to  l^inny  that  I  was,  that  this  beautiful, 

some  learned  gentleman,  some  oriental  fortunate  book  did  not  belong  to  me !    I 

old  Towzer,  who  wanted  to  pull  to  pieces  did  not  even  know  the  title. 
aome  philological  rag  with  him.    No,  her        She  tripped  over  the  street,  straight  to 

pretty  little  head  had  something  better  to  the  door  of  the  hospital,  where  she  said  a 

tnmbld  itself  about  than  learned  fooleries  few  words  to  the  porter.    He  appeared  to 

of  that  sort;  and  her  little  hands  were  know  her,  and  to  be  barely  condescending 

certainly  not  made  to  busy  themselves  with  enough  to  induce  her  to  venture  to  go  in. 

a  dusty  folio  in  calf-skin.    It  was  not  to  Although  this  vexed  me  in  the  fellow,  yet 

be  thought  of !  I  was  secretly  gratified  to  learn  that  the 

Mechanically,  I  stepped  again  to  the  beauty  of  my  heart  was  not  too.  UiX  above 

window  and  looked  out.    Two  jackasses  me;  I  might  raise  my  eyes  to  her  without 

were  standing  in  the  street,  philosophising  being  ridiculous.    And  I  was  especially 

together,  fast  bound  to  the  same  post,  delighted  that  she  still  breathed  in  the 

After  awhile,  one  of  them  made  a  re-  neighbourhood,  and  I  might  perhaps  catch 

flection,  as  I  perceived,  by  a  slight  shake  sight  of  her  again.    I  waited  in  Tain  till 

fA  his  left  ear;  then,  stretching  out  his  it  grew  dark.     When  idl  hope  had  va- 

head,  he  showed  his  old  teeth  to  the  other,  nished,  I  flew  with  all  speed  up  to  Uncle 

who,  evidently  understanding  him,  did  Toms. 

the  same;  and  then  they  went  to  work  

rabbinz  one  another's  necks  with  such  The  argand  lamp  was  already  lighted 
mutual  good-will,  but  yet  so  kizily,  so  in  his  room.  He  sat  at  the  table,  exam- 
lost  each  in  his  own  dreams,  that  I  ining,  with  great  attention,  a  blue  fluid 
would  willingly  have  made  a  third.  There  in  a  phial.  'Good-evening,  Julius,' said 
is,  in  the  natural  simplicity  of  certain  he;  'sit  down.  I  shall  soon  be  done.' 
thingp,  aomething  sympathetical,  that  ir-  I  seated  myself,  very  impatient  to  ques- 
reatibly  impels  one  to  imitation,  and  se-  tion  him  about  his  visiter.  I  looked 
duces  the  mind  into  unfaithfulness  to  its  round  the  library.    It  seemed  to  me  en* 
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tirely  changed.     I  considered  the  rows  eighth  Psalm  in  BoxtoiTs  edition.    There 

of  Tenerable  Yolumes,  all  brethren  of  that  was  real  music  in  the  language  of  David, 

same  book  which  she  had  carried  away  Yet  it  struck  me  she  sounded  the  Hebrew 

nnder  her  arm.    Even  the  air  of  the  place  Ajin  rather  peculiarly;  for  example,  she 

had  something  peculiar  in  it,  as  if  the  did  not,  like  me,  say  G^nAmat,  but  ^amctf. 

young  maiden,  since  she  had  breathed  I  must,  to-morrow,  get  the  opinion  of  my 

there,  had  rendered  it  finer,  fresher,  purer;  learned  old  friend,  the  oriental  professor, 

at  least  I  breathed  in  it  easier  and  deeper,  upon  it.' 

*  I  have  done,*  said  my  uncle;  *  hearken,  *I>earest  unde,  you  see  I  cannot  get 
Julius,  do  you  know *  over  my  astonishment* 

*No,  dear  uncle.'  4  can  well  believe  it    It  was  no  bet- 

*Yon  must  thank  a  young  lady  who  ter  with  me  at  first    But  I  showed  her 

was  with  me.'    Here  he  rose  from  the  afterwards  that  Buxtorfs  text  is  far  pr&- 

table,  proceeded  a  few  steps,  and  then  ferable  to  that  of  Croesius,  and  I  compared 

turned  round  to  me.    *Now,  just  give  a  with  her  the  various  readings.' 

guess!' he  excUiimed,  as  if  he  wished  to  feed  *But  no!    Did  you  really  talk  with 

himself  on  my  astonishment    I  did  not  her  about  Hebrew  t^gs  of  that  sorti' 

know  what  in  the  world  I  was  to  guess.  *  Indeed  did  I.' 

*She  has,  perhaps,  spoken  about  me  I'  *My  sweet  unde,  she  was  actually  then 

stammered  I.  in  this  room;  she  stood  here  before  yon, 

*No,  better  than  that!' replied  he,  look-  and  you  said  nothing  to  her  but  that? 

ing  very  archly.  What  sort  of  fsices  did  the  poor  child 

*Do  tell  me,  then,  dearest  uncle — do  make  at  Buxtorf  and  Croesius?    Did  she 

tdl  me,  for  heaven's  sake ! '  understand  a  word  you  said  ?' 

*  Well,  then,  only  see!  I  have  found  my  *And  why  not?    With  such  a  cardnl 
Burlamaqui  for  you  again ! '  education  as  a  Jewess  seldom  enjoys,  she 

At  this  odd  conclusion,  I  fell  from  the  could  not  but  understand  me.' 

douds,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply.  What  *  What  do  you  say  ?    A  Jewess ! '  I  ez- 

had  Burlamaqui  to  do  here  ?  daimed  in  amazement 

*Yon  are  astonished,'  he  continued,  *Gertainly,a  Jewess,' replied  my  unde, 

*and  with  reason.     See,  child,  while  I  very  quietly. 

was  looking  after  Buxtoif  for  her,  the  old  At  first  I  was  somewhat  surprised; 

Burlamaqui  fell  into  my  hand;   I  had  but — I  know  not  whether  it  be  with 

given  it  up  for  lost.    By  the  way,  one  others   as  with  me — that  single  word 

thing,  Julius,  let  me  tell  you:  that  young  'Jewess'  enhanced  the  beauty  of  l^e  d&- 

lady  is  a  very  lovely  maiden.    Upon  my  licate  girl  infinitely  in  my  eyes.    I  was 

word,  this  modest,  bashful  little  (me  is  suddenly  more  enthusiastically  in  love 

worth  more,  in  my  eyes,  than  a  whole  than  ever.    This  sounds  perhaps  a  little 

dozen  of  your  professors!'  unchristian.    How  can  I  help  it  ?    She 

H««  I  was  entirely  of  my  unde's  opi-  was  no  longer  at  all  what  she  had  been, 

nion.    Besides,  although  it  was  delivered  and  what  had  previously  enraptured  me  was 

only  by  the  way,  it  made  my  uncle  him-  no  longer  the  same,  but  something  higher, 

self  ten  times  more  dear  and  estimable  lovelier.    She  was  no  beautiful  Christian, 

than  ever.    He  was,  I  perceived,  evidently  no,  but  one  of  the  daughters  of  Israd; 

something  more  than  a  mere  bookworm,  consequently — perhaps  in  this  *conse- 

He  had,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  a  real  quently'  the  reader  will  be  at  a  loss  for 

knowledge  of  character,  and  was  not  in-  the  consequence.    I  grant  it.    There  is 

sensible  to  beauty.  none.    Any  tyro  in  logic  might  prove 

*She  must  be  an  angel!'  said  I,  eager  that,  let  idone  my  uncle.    I  took  care 

to  learn  more.  not  to  breathe  a  syllable  to  him  about  it 

'Yes;  a  real  angel,  Julius!  Only  think.  But  whether  an  error  or  not,  that  she 

she  reads  Hebrew !  and  as  fluently,  as  was  lovelier  as  a  Jewess  than  as  a  Chris- 

sweetly,  as  it  was  ever  spoken  in  Paradise.'  tian,  the  error  was  dearer  to  me  than 

'  You  don't  say  so,  dear  uncle !    He-  all  logic 

brew !    You  certainly  meant  to  say  some-  Just  think  of  a  Jewess,  surrounded  ^ 

thing  else,  or  you  only  jest    How  should  all  the  enchantment  wMdi  diains  the 

a  lady,  and  such  a  lady,  know  anything  souKa  beautiful  Forsaken,  n^leded  by  the 

about  Hebrew  ? '  world !  that  brought  her  dose  to  my  beart 

*  She's  a  masterly  reader !    You  ovght  'How,  then,  dearest  unde?'  asked  I 
to  have  heard  how  she  xead  the  fori^-  furthw:  Vihe  oerixunly  does  not  mtaiid 
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to  deTote  heraelf  to  the  study  of  the  ori-  As  if  she  heard  me,  and  saw  me  in  my 

sntal  languages?'  dark  room,  she  suddenly  raised  her  head, 

*0h  no,  but  I  did  my  best  to  encourage  and  turned  towards  me !  I  started,  in  my 

bertodoso.    Orer  there,  in  the  hospital,  fright,  and  my  staging  began  to  totter. 

an  old  man  is  at  the  point  of  death.    He  In  an  instant  I  lay  stretclicd  on  the  floor. 

ia  of  her  religion.    8he  wanted  to  borrow  Chair,  and  table,  and  Grotius  fell  over  me, 

a  Hebrew  Bible  of  me  to  read  to  him.  and  Pufiendorf  struck  me  on  the  head.   I 

I  gave  her  Buztorf's  edition,  as  the  most  lay  for  some  time  motionless  under  the 

eorrect.'  infernal  ruin,  in  order  to  collect  myself. 

*6he  will  come  to  see  you  again  then,  When  I  arose,  my  uncle  entered,  with  a 

peibapB?*  light  in  his  hand. 

*She  promised  to  bring  the  book  back  *  What  is  the  matter,  Julius?'  said  he, 

to-morrow  forenoon,'  said  my  uncle,  and  in  alarm,  looking  now  at  the  confusion  on 

seated  himself  quietly  again  at  the  phial  the  floor,  and  now  at  me. 

with  the  bluish  fluid.  *  Oh,  nothing  at  all.    Up  there,  look 

I  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him  in  his    you,  on  the  ceiling '  (my  uncle  held 

investigations  with  any  new  questions,  the  light  up.)    *  I  wanted  to  hang  some- 

*BQt,'  thought  I,  *  to-morrow  forenoon  thing  up  there'    (my  unde  threw  his 

the  will  appear  again,  come  into  this  eyes  about,  to  see  what  there  was  to  be 

loom,  come  to  see  my  good,  fortunate  hung  up);  *and  while  I  was  about  it  I 

-imcle,  and  I — I  have  no  interest  in  her  fell — and  afterwards — Pve  only  had  a 

lyeiL    That  phial  there  is  more  interest-  fall.' 

ii^  to  her  than  I  can  be.'    I  left  the  li-  *  Ton  talk  rather  incoherently;  the  fall 

famiy  rather  downhearted.  has  probably  jarred  your  brain.    It  may 

produce  cephalalgia.    Compose  yourself. 

As  I  entered  my  room,  and  was  about  Do  not  try  to  talk.' 

to  call  for  my  candles  to  be  lighted,  I  At  his  request  I  sat  down,  and  rested 

found  it  dimly  illuminated.    It  was  no-  myself.    In  the  meanwhile  he  lifted  up 

thing  but  the  reflection  of  a  bright  light  the  table  and  chair,  and  then  the  two 

that  fell  into  my  room  from  the  hospital  folios,  which,  after  carefully  examining 

opposite.    Usually  it  was  dark  about  this  them,  and  blowing  the  dust  ofij  he  put 

time  in  the  hospital.    I  was  attracted  to  in  their  places.    At  last  he  approached 

the  window;  the  windows  opposite  were  me,  and  asked,  'But  what  did  you  want 

open.    I  saw  nothing.  Whence  the  light  ?  to  hang  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  the  dark 

I  got  up  on  a  chair,  and  saw  opposite  the  too?'    With  these  words,  he  slyly  stole 

iluidow  of  a  human  figure  on  the  wall.   I  his  forefinger  towards  my  pulse.    He  ap- 

itood  on  tiptoe,  and  discovered  hanging  peared  to  be  thinking  more  of  this  than 

on  the  same  wall  a  woman's  bonnet.    I  of  my  answer;  so  I  remained  silent.   The 

knew  it.  true  occasion  for  the  erection  of  the  ob- 

*  I  have  found  her!  Quickly!  it  is  she!'  servatory  which  had  just  tumbled  down 

cried  I.    To  place  the  chair  on  the  table,  I  could  have  disclosed  to  him  without 

Grotius  and  Pufiendorf  on  the  chair,  fear,  he  was  so  good  and  loving.    He 

and  myself  on  Pufiiendorf,  was  the  work  would,  perhaps,  have  laughed  heartily  in 

of  a  moment.    To  widen  and  sharpen  my  the  end.    But  that  very  laugh — it  would 

eyes,  I  held  my  breath.  have  intruded  upon  the  sanctuary  of  my 

There  she  sat,  by  the  dying  bed  of  the  heart,  and  desecrated  it. 

old    man,  devoutly  self-collected,    sur-  *  Dear  Julius,  what  was  there  now  to 

rounded  by  a  halo  of  youthful  grace,  her  be  hung  up?'  he  asked  again,  letting  go 

neck  and  head  somewhat  bent,  her  beau-  my  hand  with  an  air  as  if  he  knew  now 

tifnl  eyes  cast  down  upon  the  book  from  what  he  was  about. 

which  she  read  holy  consolations  to  the  'Nothing  to  be  hung  up!'  replied  I;  'it 

dying  man.   She  looked  up  now  and  then,  was  only  a  piece  of  foolery.    The  bright 

as  idle  paused  to  allow  the  weary  spirit  of  light  in  the  sick  room  opposite  made  me 

her  listener  to  rest,  or  she  supported  his    curious,  and  I  thought What !  so 

head,  or  kindly  took  his  hand,  while  she  soon  gone!  so  soon !' 

ze^Eorded  him  with  heavenly  pity.  This  sudden  exclamation,  with  which 

*0  th«u  happy  one,  though  struggling  I  interrupted  myself  in  my  story,  was 

with  death!'  I  exclaimed.    'But  who,  quite  involuntary.    It  was  drawn  from 

like  thee,  could  depart  while  the  holy  me  by  the  disappearance  of  the  light  in 

wcrds  of  an  angel  were  still  inspiring  him ! '  the  room  opposite,  and  with  the  light  va- 
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laAed  iinmf  hope  liwBBas  her  mat  fignred  ami,  I  let  Oe  book  fiJI,  without 

Moremafltiie^otyflfherikwiliuii,  kokmg fortfas tiiai Ibe tiOBL    Thebeit 

'Wh^MttMemMaaffmV  tneimj  offabookiiwtlfaetbi^twliiGhitcoii- 

xaAj  hokmg  it  mt  ianmunglj.   *  Wkal  tam,  bat  the  tbooglit  wfakfa  it  nggeilii^ 

issosooDgOfner  jvt  as  the  dmn  of  Bane  dwdls  not  in 

'No  matter,  dear  nnde.    It  ii  oivcr,  its  femoy  but  in  the  echo  of  oar  hearts 

aOoiver.    lamcalfli — itkoivcr!'  lalvafsfind&bookaDdapieoeof  moaie 

*WhatiiOferr  mmI  excdkat  vhen  I  fixget  m jaelf  ow 

IwaaakBt    Xj  stnataon  became  to  both, 

him  aenowL    He  eompclled  bm;,  tadj  as  The  cxcnraon  whidi  my  mind  made 

it  was,  to  go  to  bed.    I  readilj  ob^cd,  o^er  the  woiid  and  the  gm^y  and  time 

Mnd  be  left  me  while  I  nndresKd  mymUL  and  spaee,  I  wiD  not  deaenbe  here.  How 

oonldlt    The  behest  that  we  think  is 

Mj  nnde^s  last  suggestion  was  jost  nnntterable. 

what  I  widied.    I  was  left  to  mjidf  and  In  this  great  and  blened  moment  I 

mj  own  tiioi^tiw   Man  is  eompletdy  at  oonld  have  breathed  awaj  mj  soul  with 

home  onlj  in  his  bed,  nowhere  else.    In  laptoic:    One  dies  in  joath  readily,  joy- 

tius  et>mfortable  solitode  between  the  pil-  fnlfy,  with  the  oonsdousnesB  of  pasamg 

lows,  in  tins  soft  home  of  dreams,  one  re-  from  one  heaTcn  to  another;  and  in  that 

▼lews  the  oomse  of  the  day  and  the  world  other  to  meet  her  agpui!    I,  transfigured 

from  a  dirtanee,  like  the  seaman  in  his  to  meet  her,  the  transfigured  of  God !  her 

harbour,  listening  to  the  i^ay  of  the  storm  who  now  perhaps  scarcely  has  a  thooght 

out  at  sea.    Are  we  not  from  morning  to  of  my  existence !    Orerpowered  by  me- 

night  ooDtinnally,  as  it  were,  on  our  tm-  landwly  and  fervent  lon^g,  I  took  up  a 

▼eis,  meeting  wHh  all  sorts  of  moi,  dr-  pencil  and  wrote  on  a  blank  ka^  at  the 

comstanees,  incidents?    Only,  when  at  end  (tf  the  book,  the  following: — 

erening  we  torn  into  oar  dear  little  bar-  ^^         hd«mw 

^'  ''^J'''  SSS^^"^  ^  ""^^^  Might  I  dweflirith  thee  on  high, 

alone;  and  coUected  m  ourselYCS,  we  are  p5e  one!  where  the  pore  are<l4elKii& 

then  disengaged  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Where  no  heart  is  pioadly  swelling, 

worid.  Where  no  pride  nor  Tanity 

Itook  abook  tobedwith  me,  Moses  Goitle  lovmghesrte  shaU  sever, 

Mendelssohn's  Phadon,  or  the  Immortsr  ifX^'^S    n  '^^♦wr®'^^^  i 

IttyoftheSouL     I  had  no  particoUir  Might  I  dwell  with  thee  on  high ! 

thonghts  of  dying,  and  no  fit  of  philo-  My  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears.  I  threw 
sophy.  I  had  long  had  the  book,  beaati-  book  and  pencil  aside,  and  gave  myself  np 
folly  bound  in  green  morocco,  out  of  my  to  the  still  stream  of  thoughts  and  imagei^ 
uncle's  library,  without  having  looked  until,  in  the  gentle  transition  from  ynk- 
into  it.  I  took  it  up  now,  because,  ing  to  sleeping,  the  confusion  of  my  re- 
through  a  kind  of  association  of  ideas,  Yerie  dreamily  shaped  itself  into  distinct 
the  name,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  suddenly  forms.  In  this  evening  twilight  of  the 
became  Yery  interesting  to  me.  This  as-  inner  world,  where  tiie  sunlight  of  con- 
sociation presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  sciousness,  half  set,  still  throws  its  last 
a  mystical  connection  between  the  wise  &int  beams  through  the  soul's  night  upon 
Israelite  of  Berlin  and  the  most  beautiful  the  highest  objects  of  the  mind,  I  fancied 
of  his  fEur  sisters  in  the  foith.  There  was  myself  wandering  in  a  labyrinth  oi  dim 
much  in  common  in  the  idea  of  the  phi-  passages.  I  was  alone,  but  without  fear, 
losopber  as  he  sat  pondering  the  immor-  I  heard  a  light  step  as  of  some  one  as- 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  the  image  of  the  cending  from  a  deep  vault  A  female 
lovely  Psalm-reader  at  the  death-bed  of  form,  which  I  knew  not,  approached  me. 
the  aged  Hebrew.  The  object  of  both  In  her  looks  beamed  a  smile  of  melan- 
was  to  strengthen  and  exalt  the  soul,  choly  tenderness.  I  appeared  gradually  to 
when  it  breaks  the  ties  of  the  body.  know  her,  until  I  recognised  the  most 
So  I  took  the  book  and  read,  only  the  beautiful  of  the  despised  daughters  of 
title.  That  said  enough.  In  the  bare  Zion — my  Rose  of  Sharon.  I  went  hesi- 
word  *  immortality,'  eternity,  with  its  tatingly  towards  her,  in  anxious  delight 
mysterious  realms  and  unknown  delights,  But  she  turned  to  avoid  me.  *8tay,' 
unfolded  itself  before  me.  I  lost  myself  cried  I,  *  only  a  moment' 
there,  and  in  the  thought  of  the  blessed-  *  The  person  I  seek  I  do  not  find/  Mid 
ness  of  an  endless  union  with  her,  a  trans-  she,  and  retreated  still  fiurthcur. 
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*  Ah,  lady,  if  we  always  found  what  we  While  he  thus  spoke,  he  continued  to 
soii^t!'  s^ed  I,  with  quiet  sadness.  observe  me  narrowly.     He  then  went 

*Oiie  often  finds,'  she  replied,  *  even  aside,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  an 

better  than  one  seeks !    Farewell !'  old  quarto  on  the  table,  probably  to  seek 

With  these  words  she  retired  in  the  out  the  medicines   appropriate  to  my 

darimess   to  a  dim  portal,  which  she  symptoms.    There  actually  stood  by  the 

ooold  not  open.     I  hastened  to  her  as-  thick  book  a  medicine  phial,  with  a  silver 

listanoe.    In  our  united  efforts  to  open  spoon !    Genuine  fear  seized  me  at  these 

it,  our  hands  were  unintentionally  clasped,  preparations. 

I  was  embarrassed.  She  vanished  with  *  Don't  trouble  yourself,  uncle,  on  my 
tiie  words,  *We  shall  meet  again!'  I  account,  I  pray  you.  Tou  are  mistaken; 
wnk  weeping  on  the  eround,  in  bitter  I  am  not  sick.  I  have  already  slept  right 
anpuish.  She  returned.  There  was  a  soundly,  and  have  had  the  most  delight- 
twilight  around  her,  which  grew  into  a  ful  dreams  in  the  world.' 
bright  halo.  It  did  not  appear  as  a  indeed,  Julius!  delightful  dreams! 
fight  from  another  quarter,  but  as  it  ra-  Excellent!  excellent !'  Upon  my  uncle's 
dfakted  from  her  person.  Her  beautiful  countenance  was  depicted  a  secret  joy, 
fiuse  was  pale,  but  unspeakably  lovely.  I  with  a  mixture  of  gratified  pride,  as  he 
mm  her  head  gently  incline  towards  my  murmured  to  himself,  *  Just  so!  the  cure 
hnm,  I  felt  her  soft  breath,  and  her  works  with  speed  and  power.' 
hmd  at  last  found  mine.  I  fainted,  in  a  *  What  have  you  then  been  doing  to 
bhaed  tumult  of  mind,  or  rather  my  me?'  Tasked. 
dream  faded  away.  The  images  before  *You  shall  learn  all  in  good  time. 
me  grew  dim  and  swam  together,  taking  Look  here !  at  page  sixty-four  of  Hippo- 
BOW  one  shape  and  now  another,  and  at  crates,  Haager  edition,  I  have  your  whole 
last,  with  amazement,  I  saw  my  uncle,  case.  But,  tell  me,  what  have  you  been 
He  had  taken  my  hand  to  feel  my  pulse,  dreaming  of  so  pleasantly  ?  The  nature 
and  his  face,  with  spectacles  mounted^  of  one's  dreams,  in  sickness,  is  often  a 
was  close  to  mine,  examming  my  looks.  sure  index  of  the  malady.  Bethink  your- 

self.' 

A  little   more,  and  I   should  have  But,  let  me  bethink  myself  as  I  would, 

shrieked  out  in  my  first   surprise,  so  the  dream  had  vanished  to  the  last  ves- 

ghostly  and  horrible  appeared  my  uncle's  tige. 

head  to  my  bewildered  senses.    The  size  *  Don't  perplex  yourself,'  said  he,  care- 

of  his  head,  on  account  of  its  nearness,  fully  counting  some  drops  of  his  mixture 

•eemed  gigantic,  almost  transcending  the  into  the  silver  spoon,  and  approaching 

scope  of  my  vision;  and  the  spectacle-  my  bed  with  it.   *  Take  this,  Julius;  these 

glasses  seemed  to  me  like  two  huge  frozen  drops  will  do  you  good.     Take  it,  my 

seas  hanging  over  me,  in  whose  abysses  dear  boy!' 

grotesque  monsters  were  dancing.  An  invincible  repugnance  seized  me  at 

*  Don't  be  disturbed,  Julius,'  said  he,  the  sight  of  the  silver  spoon.  In  my 
with  his  accustomed  good-nature.  *  I  am  childhood  I  had,  regularly  every  spring, 
on  the  track  of  the  mischief.  It  will  all  been  tormented,  no  matter  how  well  I 
be  over  by  to-morrow.  Fear  not;  but  might  be,  with  a  prevention-dose,  that 
iriiy  these  hypochondriac  whimsies?  Why  always  made  me  deadly  sick  for  a  whole 
these  preparations  for  death  ?  Tou  have  day.  I  begged,  I  protested;  in  vain ! 
fiffy  years  of  life  before  you  yet.'  My  good  uncle  urged  me  so  earnestly,  by 

*  I  preparing  for  death,  uncle !  Fm  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  that  I  could  not 
tore  I  don't  ^ow  on  what  account !  I  possibly  deny  him  the  joy  of  seeing  me 
am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.'  obedient  to  his  treatment.    I  took  the 

*  May  be  so,  but  reading  does  you  no  spoon,  but,  as  he  turned  away  his  eyes, 
good  at  present,  and  least  of  all  busying  the  healing  drops  flew  between  the  wall 
yonrself  with  Mendelssohn's  speculative  and  the  bed,  and  I  returned  him  the 
philosophy.  It  will  only  increase  your  fever.'  empty  spoon.    He  was  satisfied,  and  pro- 

*  I  have  no  fever,  nor  have  I  philoso-  mised  speedy  recovery,  in  which,  by  the 
phised  or  spectdated.'  way,  I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

*  So  much  the  better.  Lay  the  Phsddon  *  Observe  how  you  feel,'  said  he,  after  a 
aade,  then;  it  is  not  a  fit  book  for  the  pause.  *  Do  you  feel  any  oppression,  any 
table  of  a  sick  man.  I  have  taken  it  slight  pun,  any  unusual  sensation  ?  Con- 
away.    Ton  only  want  rest'  mder  attentively.    It  lies  withm  the  abi-* 
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lity  of  tho  Boul  to  feel  perfectly  the  con-  certainty.    Only  the  first  step,  only  the 

dition  of  the  body  when  the  latter  is  siif-  first  address,  seemed  a  mountain  to  my 

fering ;   it  acts  like  instinct  with  the  bashfulness;  this  overcome,  the  rest  would 

brutes.'  take  care  of  itself.    I  tasked  myself  to 

*  I  feel  nothing,'  I  replied,  *  but  a  bit-  prepare  the  opening  address  of  a  conver- 
ing  or  tickling  sensation  in  the  hearty  or  sation  full  of  soul  and  lore.  Never  was 
about  there.'  I  richer  in  beautiful  phrases. 

The  mysterious  manner  in  which  my        In  this  agreeable  employment,  which 

uncle  smiled  at  these  words  seemed  at  gradually  grew  more  and  more  discon- 

first  to  convey  some  satire,  as  if  he  would  nected^  I  fell  asleep. 

say,  *  Such  a  tickling  in  the  region  of  the  

heart  is  a  natural  circumstance  in  young        The  sun  shone  dazzlingly  through  my 

people.'    But  when  he  began  to  nod  his  window-panes  when  I  awoke.    The  swal- 

head  with  a  satisfied  expression,  the  affair  lows  were  in  full  activity  on  the  roofs, 

looked  suspicious.    I  put  my  hand  to  my  and  in  the  streets  was  the  noise  of  men, 

heart,  and  with  the  points  of  my  fingers  beasts,  and  rolling  carriages.   I  was  about 

felt  a  huge  plaster  which  had  been  put  to  leap  from  my  bed,  when  a  suspicious 

upon  me  while  I  slept.  noise  held  me  back.    I  heard  the  steps 

*  My  dear  child,  keep  still;  don't  dis-  of  my  uncle  upon  a  private  staircase 
turb  the  cataplasm  in  its  place.  It  has  which  led  down  to  my  room  from  his 
done  excellent  service.  The  drops  will  sleeping-chamber  adjoining  his  library, 
give  you  a  good  long  sleep.  So  I  will  *  Heaven  help  me!'  sighed  I,  'he  is  cer- 
leave  you.  To-morrow  you  will  be  well,  tainly  coming  with  the  silver  spoon,  and 
Good-night.*  I  shall  have  to  take  the  rest  of  the  mix- 

And  with  his  thick-bodied  Hippocrates,  ture!'    I  instantly  shut  my  eyes  to  ea- 

he  left  me.    The  very  next  moment  the  cape  the  danger,  and  placed  myself  as  if 

cataplasm  flew  under  the  bed  after  the  I  were  sound  asleep, 
drops,  and  I  nestled  myself  again  among        He  gently  opened  the  door;  I  heard 

my  pillows.    Here  had  been  no  imagi-  him  approach  the  bed.    After  awhile  I 

nary  patient — only  an  imaginary  doctor,  felt  his  breath  on  my  cheeks.    I  remained 

The  shapes  of  the  stars  and  serpents,  motionless  as  a  dead  person.     A  long 

wrought  upon  the  shade  of  the  night-  pause  succeeded.    'Good, good!'  hemui- 

lamp,  appeared  in  confused  forms  of  light  tered  to  himself; '  he  lies  as  quietly  as 

on  the  ceiling,  and  spread  a  faint  bright-  before.    Good  colour.    It  all  goes  on  as 

ness,  which  remuided  me  of  the  window  it  stands  written.'    Again  there  was  si- 

of  the  hospital.    No  wonder  that  in  ima-  lence.    Then  I  felt  the  gentle  pressure  of 

gination  I  again  saw  the  fair  confessor  of  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  my  arm,  which 

the  Mosaic  Law,  as  she  sat  reading  at  lay  extended  on  the  coverlid.    An  indi- 

the  death-bed,  in  infinite  grace,  and  sur-  nation  to  laugh  almost  overcame  me,  but 

rounded  by  a  halo  of  heaven.    The  first  luckily  I  conquered  it.     'Regular!'  he 

awaking  of  innocent  passion  in  the  bosom  muttered.    I  trusted  now  that  I  was  re- 

of  a  youth  has  a  deifying  power.    It  is  leased  from  the  inquisition,  but  I  was 

a  magic  sunrise  over  the  clouds  of  child-  mistaken.    He  laid  the  palm  of  his  hand 

hood.     The  universe  becomes  a  grand  very  lightly  on  my  forehead.     Having 

temple^  in  which  one  wanders  alone  with  assured  himself  of  the  temperature  of 

God  and  the  beloved  one.    All  else  is  that,  he  withdrew  his  hand,  with  a  mur- 

beautified  only  by  her  presence,  has  refe-  mur  of  satisfaction.    But  then  I  fell  into 

rence  only  to  her,  speaks  only  of  her.  an  agony  lest  he  should  want  to  examine 

And  all  this  is  not  the  creation  of  fancy;  the  plaguy  cataplasm  in  the  region  of  the 

it  is  not  mere  poetic  invention:  it  is  na-  heart.     Already  I  felt  the  approaching 

ture,  reality,  life,  and  truth.  warmth  of  his  band  and  a  slight  tickling 

It  will  not  seem  strange,  then,  that  in  in  the  threatened  region.    I  was  about 

fancy  I  got  engaged  in  earnest  conversa-  to  open  mj  eyes,  and  undeceive  my  unde 

tion  with  the  young  Israelite,  and  found  as  to  my  sleep,  when  I  caught  a  sound 

words,  for  things  for  which  otherwise  no  that  indicated  a  diflerent  movement  on 

language  on  earth  affords  articulate  signs,  his  part.    I  heard  the  light  jingling  ^ 

I  did  not  forget  that  she  would  perhaps  the  rings,  watch-keys,  and  a  dozen  little 

appear  the  next  morning,  with  the  bor-  jewels  which  formed  a  considerable  weig)tt 

rowed  book,  in  my  uncle's  library.    This  at  the  end  of  his  watch-chain.    I  rightly 

perhaps  passed  with  n^e  for  indubitable  guessed  that  he  was  asoertaoung  thje 
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konr.    'Just  ft  quarter  after  nine!'  whis-  It  struck  ten  on  the  tower  of  the 

pered  he  to  hunsell    ^According  to  the  neighbouring  church.    I  began  to  believe 

oook,  he  must  sleep  a  oouple  of  hours  that,  once  ten  o^clock,  she  would  not  ap- 

knger,  till  a  quarter  past  eleven.    I  shall  pear.   I  counted  the  strokes  of  the  dock, 

be  bade  before  then.'    His  Hippocrates  and  between  every  interval  my  confidence 

had  probably  prescribed  that  I  should  not  increased.     At  last  the    clock  ceased, 

wake  earlier,  but  I  was  by  no  means  re>  *  Thank  heaven!'  I  exclaimed,  with  a 

solved  to  obey.     A  slight  creaking  of  lighter  heart,  *  she  will  not  come  to-day.' 

shoes  announosd  the  withdrawal  of  my  I  strode  joyfully  through  the  library  twice; 

ancle.    I  blinked  towards  the,  door,  and  I  had  perfect  command  of  myself  again, 

taw  him,  in  full  dress  for  a  visit,  in  his  But  everything  swam  before  my  eyes, 

ooffoe-brown  coat,  round  hat,  and  with  when  I  looked  again  out  of  the  window, 

his  Spanish  cane  in  his  hand.   It  was  just  for  I  saw  a  blue  dress  in  the  distance: 

•8 1  wished.   He  was  probably  on  his  way  it  was  she !    I  hoped  she  had  come  out 

to  the  oriental  professor,  to  solve  his  this  morning  with  some  other  intention, 

doabts  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  and  I  waited  in  the  greatest  anxiety  to 

the  Ajin  of  the  Hebrew.  see  whether,  when  she  reached  our  house. 

The  moment  he  had  left  the  room,  and,  she  would  pass  by  or  come  in.    At  last 

ft!  I  hoped,  the  house,  I  sprang  joyfully  she  crossed  over.    The  window-glass  pre- 

up,  harried  on  my  clothes,  and  ordered  vented  me  from  putting  out  my  head,  and 

break&st,  which  at  all  other  times  I  took  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

•odably  with  my  uncle.    I  gathered,  by  My  entire  presence  of  mind  vanished. 

the  wfty,  to  my  great  satisfoction,  from  I  ran  to  the  door  to  escape;  but  stopped, 

the  old  cook,  that  my  uncle  had  had  no  and  changed  my  mind,  lest  I  should  run 

visiter,  male  or  female,  that  morning,  durectly  against  her.     I  turned  round. 

The  £Bur  Israelite  was  then  still  to  be  ex-  The  door-bell  rung.    I  shivered  all  over, 

pected,  perhaps  only  to  be  expected,  and  But  perhaps  it  was  some  one  else.    And 

perhaps  my  good  star  would  lead  her  to  why  run  away,  even  if  it  were  she  ?   What 

me,  in  the  al)Sence  of  my  uncle.    I  hast-  harm  could  come  of  it,  even  if  I  received 

9Sied  as  upon  wings  up  into  the  library,  her  with  the  most  formal  politeness  ?  The 

swallowed  my  breakfast,  which  stood  there  bell  rung  a  second  time.   From  very  dread 

on  the  table  under  the  great  looking-  I  took  a  long  stride  through  the  room, 

glass,  and  then  took  my  stand  at  the  Then  I  chid  myself  for  my  ridiculous 

window.    It  was  closed.    I  did  not  ven-  cowardice.    I  could  have  given  myself  a 

tore  to  open  it,  for  fear  she  might  be  al-  box  in  the  ear.    *  You  lily  liver ! '  I  said 

ready  coming  down  the  street.  to  myself — '  you  lily  liver !   to  take  to 

With  my  nose  close  to  the  window-  your  heels  before  a  gentle,  amiable  child ! 

pane,  I  stood  with  my  eyes  turned  to-  She  does  not  come  to  see  you,  but  only 

wards  the  corner  of  the  street  where  she  your  uncle.    He  is  not  at  home.    They 

was  wont  to  appear.    The  longer  I  stood  will  tell  her  when  they  open  the  door 

in  uncertain  and  anxious  expectation,  the  that  he  is  gone  out,  and  she'll  not  take 

more  uncomfortable  I  became,  especially  the  trouble  to  come  up  here.    So  your 

as  that  which  only  the  evening  before  worry  is  useless !     You  will  not  even  see 

seemed  so  easy  now  caused  me  the  great-  her.     And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only 

est  embarrassment — ^namely,  how  I  should  your  uncle  who  has  just  returned.' 

address  her,  and  by  the  first  introduction  I  sat  down,  in  order  to  gain  some  com- 

of  our  conversation  win  in  some  measure  posure.   I  sprang  up;  methought  I  heard 

her  confidence  and  good-will.    I  tried  in  footsteps — sat  down  again,  and  then  got 

vain  to  recollect  some  of  the  beautiful  up.    At  last,  to  escape  the  horrible  sus- 

thoaghta  and  phrases  of  yesterday.    They  pense,  I  stepped  to  the  door,  to  ascertain 

had  all  vanished,  and  what  I  could  patch  whether  it  were  she  or  my  uncle;  I  opened 

up  had  no  intelligible  connection.    And  the  door,  and  saw  no  one.    Plucking  up 

ID  I  gave  up  for  lost  the  finest  opportu-  heart,  I  stepped  forwards.    In  the  dim 

nity  ^  becoming  a  little  better  acquainted  light  of  the  staircase  I  discerned  the 

with  her.     I  fell  into  silent  despair,  and  outline  of  a  female.  It  was  she !  Lightly 

in  my  desperation  began  to  whistle,  in  as  a  shadow  she  floated  towards  me. 

order  with  a  violent  ^ort  to  occupy  my-  *Is  Mr  Toms  at  homel'  she  inquired, 

self  and  forget  my  fatal  want  of  tact.    I  in  a  soft  voice — a  voice  which  I  now  heard 

even  b^^  to  wish  that  she  might  not  for  the  first  time,  and  in  which  there  was 

come  to  see  mj  ande  that  day.  a  melody  never  to  be  forgotten.     Her 
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question  had  nothing  in  it  particularly  But  when  her  image  rose  before  me,  her 

abstruse  or  obscure,  but  really  the  answer  timid,  embarrassed  look,  her  own  disquiet, 

was  not  right  at  hand.    Silently  bowing,  her  blushes,  I  began  to  be  a  little  more 

and  inviting  her  with  a  gesture  to  enter  reconciled  to  myself.   I  had  also  a  strange 

the  library,  I  went  before  her,  opened  the  vague  impression  that  the  whole  scene 

door,  and  then  followed  her  in.    All  this  had  been  acted  over  before — that  the  in- 

was  less  the  effect  of  good  manners  on  cident  had  only  been  repeated,  and  indeed 

my  part,  than  of  an  indescribable  embar-  word  for  word.    I  was  completely  bewil- 

rassment.     There  was  a  singing  in  my  dered,  for  I  could  not  believe  it,  and  yet 

ears,  but  not  a  living  thought  in  my  head.  I  was  conscious  of  having  known  the 

Something  must  be  said.     Blushing,  I  whole,  every  word  she  uttered,  before  she 

offered  her  a  seat,  and  said,  without  look-  uttered  it.   All  at  once  the  dream  flashed 

ing  at  her,  *  You  wish — ^you  desire ^  upon  me,  of  which  the  evening  before  I 

and  there  I  stuck;  for  I  glanced  at  her,  could  not  recollect  a  trace.   There  seemed 

and  saw  her  face  sufiiised  with  the  most  to  be  some  witchcraft  in  it.    I  doubted 

beautiful  blushes.  whether  I  had  had  such  a  dream,  and  sua- 

*  I  beg  pardon,'  she  stammered,  con-  pected  that  it  had  only  then  spun  itself 
quering  her  own  embarrassment;  *  I  will  in  my  imagination.  FiUl  of  superstitious 
09^1  again,  in  case  Mr  Toms  is  not  at  dread,  I  sprang  up,  as  it  were,  to  fly  from 
home.'  myseli 

*  Alas ! — but ^  said  I,  or  stammered  

I,  or,  I  believe,  I  sighed.  At  this  moment  I  heard  the  loud  voice 

And  as  she  slightly  bowed,  she  turned  of  my  uncle,  and  the  closing  of  the  front- 

and  left  me  standing,  not  knowing  in  my  door.   A  leap,  and  I  was  in  the  adjoining 

flurry  what  to  say  or  do,  and  u'ever  think-  cabinet,  the    glass-door  of  which   was 

ing  of  attending  her,  until  she  had  already  covered  by  a  curtain.    I  shut  the  door 

crossed  the  threshold;  then  I  hastened  behind  me.  and  stood  there  concealed  just 

after  her.    *  Stay,  only  a  moment,'  said  I,  as  my  uncle  entered  the  library, 
half  aloud,  as  we  stood  in  the  dim  passage.        *  But — but,  my  pretty  child ! '  exclaimed 

*  The  person  I  seek  I  do  not  find,'  an-  my  uncle,  *  it  is  not  possible  what  you  tell 
Bwered  she,  in  a  still  lower  voice.  me ^ 

*  Ah,  lady,  if  one  always  found  what  These  words  fastened  me  to  the  spot, 
one  sought!'  sighed  I;  and  as  I  spoke.  Then  she  had  come  back  with  him!  I 
it  seemed  ta  me  as  if  all  this  had  hap-  slipped  cat-like  close  to  the  glass-door, 
pened  before,  and  I  anticipated  her  an-  and,  from  behind  the  curtain  of  green 
swer — *  One  often  finds  better  than  he  serge,  saw  the  two.  It  was  she,  and  she 
seeks.'    But  I  thought  this  vaguely  and  answered  my  unde. 

transiently.    Tet  she  answered  as  I  had        *  I  assure  you,  Mr  Toms — a  young  gen- 
thought — *One  often  finds  better  than  tleman.' 

one  seeks.'    And  with  this  she  went  to-        *  A  young  gentleman  ?    And  here,  in 

wards  the  door,  and  sought  the  handle  of  my  room !    An  impudent  fellow  that ! 

the  lock  in  the  dim  light  of  the  distant  And  you  don't  know  him  ?    How  did  he 

entry-window.    I  hastened  to  help  her.  look,  the  rogue?' 
Our  hands  accidentally  touched,  and  in-        *  He  was — he  had — ^no,  there  was  cer- 

stead  of  the  latch,  I  had  hold  of  her  deli-  tainly  nothing  very  impudent  in  his  looks; 

cate  fingers.    It  went  like  a  stroke  of  rather ^ 

electricity  through  all  my  nerves.  In  *  Pardon  me;  that  is  saying  nothing, 
much  too  delicious  an  embarrassment  to  my  dear  child.  To  thrust  himself  will 
give  up  the  happy  mistake  immediately,  ye  nill  ye,  into  a  strange  room,  where  he 
I  stood  there,  and  she  stood  too,  much  found  nobody,  and  to  receive  you  as  if  he 
too  bashful  and  discomposed  to  draw  away  were  master  of  the  house — a  very  suspi- 
ber  little  hand  from  my  unexpected  grasp:  cious  fellow !  I  will  call  my  people.' 
she  and  I  speechless,  how  many  seconds  *  Perhaps  it  was  some  friend  of  yours, 
I  know  not.  Alas !  I  know  she  departed  some  kind  acquaintance,  some  one  belong- 
without  uttering  a  word.  She  vanished,  ing  to  the  house.' 
and  I  returned,  more  dead  than  alive,  as  *  Impossible !  I  tell  you  it  was  no  one 
if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  back  to  the  library,  belonging  to  the  house.    I  was  not  here, 

I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  overcome  and  Julius,  my  nephew ^ 

with  shame  and  vexation  at  my  awkward-        *  I  think — ^perhaps — ^it  might  haTe  been 

ness,  my  incorrigible  absurdity,  my he,'  sud  she,  with  downcast  eyes. 
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*AgU]i,  impossible,  my  pretty  child!  *He  is  unknown  to  me.' 

He's  asleep;  and  must  edeep  till  eleven  *  I  suppose  so.    Tou  would  know  him, 

o'dock,  for  he  has  taken  medicine.    It  if  he  had  written  his  Pbsedon  in  Hebrew, 

cannot  £eu1.    He  lives  here  in  the  room  It  was  a  mistake  in  such  a  man  to  write 

under  this.    Perhaps  you  know  my  ne-  in  German.    But  that  is  a  book  for  you, 

pbewl'  and  by  a  fellow-believer.    It  is  no  book 

Here  arose  a  pause.    It  seemed  to  me  for  my  Julius.    I  had  to  take  it  away 

an  age.  from  him  yesterday;   it  gives  him  the 

*  Well,  well,  my  child,  don't  blush  so  blues.    He  must  mind  his  Puffendorf  and 

at  the  question.    He  is  a  good  lad,  a  very  BurlamaquL    But  wait  a  moment.' 

good  lad,  a  fine  fellow,  industrious,  very  And  with  this  he  went  to  his  bookcase, 

retired.    But,  say,  how  have  you  come  to  She  remained  standing,  lost  in  thought, 

know  him  1'  and  full  of  graceful  modesty.  Not  a  glance 

*I  have — ^you  say,  Mr  Toms,  he  lives  of  curiosity  did  she  venture  to  cast  around 

in  the  room  below — ^I  think  I  have  seen  the  room.    It  was  my  first  opportunity 

him  sometimes  at  the  window — ^the  same  of  seeing  her  so  close,  and  without  any 

young  gentleman  who  received  me  here.'  fear  or  embarrassment  on  my  part.   How 

*i3)8olutely  impossible,  my  dear;  you  can  I  paint  her  in  her  beauty,  in  the 
may,  perhaps,  have  seen  my  nephew  at  quiet  dignity  of  her  innocence !  There 
the  window,  for  he  has  his  study-table  was  a  grace  in  her  attitude,  in  her  look 
there.  But  that  he  has  been  here,  and  full  of  soul,  and  in  her  slightest  motions, 
received  you  here— of  that  my  poor  Ju-  The  venerable  library  of  my  uncle  ap- 
lios  is  obviously  innocent.  And  I  can  peared  to  me  now  like  a  marvellous  cas- 
tell  you  why.  Yesterday  evening,  I  be-  ing  to  the  loveliest  creature  that  had  ever 
lieTe  it  was  about  eight  o'clock,  the  clumsy  come  from  the  hand  of  nature.  Those 
booby  built  up  a  stage  in  the  middle  of  dim  rows  of  volumes  standing  side  by  side, 
his  room,  and  got  up  on  it;  I  cannot  yet  before  which  a  dust-laden  sunbeam  sliot 
understand  for  what  purpose,  unless  for  through  the  window  like  a  web  of  light 
some  foolery  about  a  light  in  the  hospital  — those  folios  and  quartos,  the  authors 
over  there.  (Here  the  young  maiden,  of  departed  centuries,  the  pervading  still- 
whose  disquiet  evidently  increased,  turned  ness  of  the  place,  the  air  and  dust  of  an- 
her  pretty  head  away,  to  hide  her  blushes  tiquity  which  reigned  there — and  then,  in 
from  my  good  uncle.)  *  And  all  at  once,'  the  centre  of  the  whole,  the  young,  bloom- 
he  continued,  *  helter-skelter !  there  was  ing  flower,  standing  in  all  the  freshness 
a  frightful  noise.  I  heard  it,  ran  down,  and  bloom  of  life — ^these  are  things  for 
found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  and  in  such  which  I  can  fit  together  no  words.  While 
a  condition  that  I  sent  him  instantly  to  my  eyes  luxuriated  in  the  sight,  my  soul 
bed.  And  there  he  is  still,  sound  asleep,  trembled  with  confused  emotions.  Mo- 
But,  mark  you,  what  my  opinion  of  the  ments  of  mystery !  moments  of  blessed 
matter  is.  A  young  lady  of  your  appear-  self-forgetfiilness,  who  can  comprehend 
anoe  always  finds  young  flatterers  where  you  ? 

she  will.  One  of  them,  perhaps,  was  bold  She  appeared  to  be  weary,  looked  at 
enough — you  understuid  me — to  run  on  my  uncle,  who  was  still  searching  among 
before  you  to— but,  my  dear  child,  don't  his  books,  and  seated  herself  at  the  table. 
be  ashamed.  One  need  not  be  ashamed  Resting  her  cheek  upon  her  delicate  hand, 
of  being  pretty.  But,  no  matter !  let  it  she  looked  thoughtfully,  pensively  up- 
pass,  if  you  don't  like  to  hear  it.  To  wards;  then  a  slight  smile  flitted  over 
change  the  subject — you  have  brought  her  countenance,  and  then  she  glanced 
back  the  book.  What  do  you  think  of  carelessly  at  a  small  book  that  lay  open 
Buxtorf's  text?'  near  her.     Gradually  she  seemed  to  be 

*I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  kind-  attracted  by  its  contents,  but  in  a  mo- 

ness,  Mr  Toms.'  ment  or  two  closed  it  negligently,  and 

*But  wait  a  little  moment.    Take  a  then  playing  with  the  cover,  opened  it 

seat;  pray,  take  a  seat.   It  occurs  to  me,  again,  where  only  a  blank  leaf  appeared. 

I  have  something  for  you.    Now  where  But  this  she  considered  with  peculiar  at- 

have  I  put  it !    Ton  must  take  with  you  tention,  bending  her  head  over  it.    I  saw 

a  little  remembrancer  of  me.    Perhaps  a  strange  disquiet  in  her  lovely  counte- 

you  know  something  of  Moses  Mendel-  nance.    She  looked,  as  if  she  were  uncer- 

asohn,  the  philosopher  ?    The  name  tells  tain  where  she  was,  all  round  the  room, 

yoa  that  he  is  of  your  religion.'  shut  the  book,  and  suddenly  rose.    I  was 
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frightened;  my  uncle  turned  round.    She  my  case,  was  reflected  upon  the  wisdom 

bad  certainly  seen  my  verses,  and  was  of-  of  old  Hippocrates.     A»iuming  then  a 

fended  at  my  arrogance.  serious  tone,  *Now,  Julius/  said  he,  *yoa 

*  Truly/  exclaimed  my  uncle,  giving  up  are  out  of  danger;  your  situation  was 

his  search,  *I  can't  imagine  where  I  have  serious.' 

thrown  it.    But  you  shall  have  it;  it  is  a        ^  Serious  ?   Do  you  really  think  so,  dear 

very  good  book,  I  assure  you,  and  by  one  uncle  V 

of  your  &ith.    The  green  morocco  bind-        *  I  don't  think,  Julius;  I  know  it,  I 

ing,  too,  is  better  for  your  fingers  than  know  it  perfectly  well.   Without  prompt 

the *  application  of  preventive  means,  you  were 

And  with  this  he  approached  the  table,  in  danger  of  cephalalgia,  inflammation  of 

and  interrupting  himself  with  an  expres-  the  brain.    Bo  you  know  how  I  found 

sion  of  surprise — *Mehercule!     Am  I  you  yesterday  evening?      High  pulse, 

blind  ?    Here  it  lies  right  in  sight,  just  wild  look,  complete  delirium !    But  my 

where  I  threw  it  yesterday  when  I  came  sedative,  the  mixture,  the  cataplasm — 

from  my  young  patient.   I  suppose  I  must  they  have  done  you  good  service, 
have  been  somewhat  disturbed.    Take  it.        To  have  told  the  truth  to  the  good 

dear  child;  take  this  little  book.    I  can-  man  would  have  been  almost  too  cruel, 

not  give  your  learned  brother  in  the  faith  It  would  have  robbed  him  of  all  his  satis- 

a  better  place  than  with  you.    Take  it,  faction.    *  I  thank  you,  dearest  uncle,  for 

and  remember  old  l>r  Toms,  who  is  your  all  your  care,  but  indeed  I  feel  perfectly 

friend.*  well.' 

She  took  the  Phaedon  somewhat  hesi-  'Well?  Convalescent  are  youT  re- 
tatingly  out  of  his  hand,  while  she  fixed  plied  he,  in  a  tone  of  decision.  *  We  must 
upon  the  honest  face  of  my  uncle  a  singu-  take  care  that  you  sufier  no  relapse.  I 
larly  earnest  look,  which  might  have  been  will  apply  a  small  plaster.  But  don't 
expressive  of  wonder  or  inquiry.  She  then  work  to-day;  rest,  take  care  of  your  diet; 
bowed  very  gratefully  to  him,  and  said,  no  breakfast;  I  will  order  for  you  what 
*  I  know  that  I  have  no  claim  upon  your  is  necessary  in  the  kitchen !' 
kindness,  and  I  know  too  that  I  need  no-  *  But,  dear  uncle,  I  have  abready  break- 
thing  to  keep  you  in  my  remembrance,  fasted,  with  a  most  excellent  appetite.' 
Nevertheless  I  accept  this  beautiful  book  *  You  have  done  wrong,  very  wrong ! 
with  pleasure.  You  speak  highly  of  the  Where  ?  in  the  library  ?  I  thought 
wisdom  of  its  author;  it  shall  be  to  me  they  had  forgotten  to  clear  away  the  re- 
always  the  representative  of  a  wise  and  mains  of  my  breakfast.  It  was  you,  then  ? 
kind  man.'  God  be  praised !    No  stranger  has  pre- 

My  uncle  attended  her  politely  to  the  sumed  to  play  the  master  of  the  house. 

doOr  as  she  departed,  and  said,  *  But  I  It  was  you  then  who  received  the  pretty 

hope  you  will  not  forget  me  in  the  repre-  Hebrew  1' 

sentative;  and  whenever  you  need  my        *  Indeed,  she  waited  only  a  moment.' 
services  come  to  me  freely.    Rest  assured,        *  Very  right  and  proper !   I  don't  know 

I  am  always  at  home  for  you;  no  one  a  sweeter  creature  in  the  whole  city, 

shall  get  before  me  in  my  house,  as  some  Beauty,  modesty,  every  womanly  virtue 

one  has  done  to-day.'  is  personified  in  her.     But,  above  all 

I  heard  no  more;  for  he  led  her  through  things,  Julius,  you  must  hear  her  read 

the  entry  to  the  stairs.    Instantly  I  flew  Hebrew !     Even  in  regard  to  the  Ajin 

from  my  hiding-place  down  into  my  room,  she  is  right.  Our  oriental  professor  agrees 

and  to  the  window,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  with  her  entirely.    But  let  me  go.     You 

her  as  she  departed.  have  done  very  wrong  about  the  hreak- 

fast.    I  will  give  orders  in  the  kitchen.* 

My  uncle  came  immediately  into  my  

room.  *Oho!  already  up?  since  when?'  He  left  me  to  the  solitude  I  longed 
asked  he,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  drawing  out  for,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  delight- 
bis  watch,  and  looking  for  the  time.  ful  recollections.     What  a  heaven  may 

*Not  long  since.    I  have  had  such  a  the  short  space  of  a  few  quarters-of-an- 

sleep  as  I  have  not  had  for  a  long  while.'  hour  embrace,  outweighing  the  value  of  a 

Here  the  greatest  self-contentment  was  whole  life.    I  went  over  all  she  had  done, 

depicted  on  his  face.  He  nodded  smilmgly,  all  that  she  had  glorified,  consecrated,  by 

delighted  at  the  power  of  art,  and  at  the  her  presence.    Eveiy  one  of  her  words, 

honour  which,  through  his  treatment  of  every  look  of  hers,  every  one  of  her 
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tions,  passed  in  strict  review  before  me.  journeys  of  discovery  for  many  days.  Then 

She  bad  not  left  me  then  unnoticed  at  I  turned  sadly  back  to  my  window,  and 

the  window;  she  knew  or  surmised  how  left  it  no  more.    But  even  at  the  window 

much  she  was  to  me.    Her  blushes,  her  she  failed  to  appear.    ^  Perhaps  she  has 

fingers  in  my  hand,  and  her  disquiet  at  forgotten  me,'  said  I  to  myself;  ^  perhaps 

the  table  when  she  found  my  verses  in  the  my  silly  conduct  at  our  first  meeting  has 

Phaedon — 0  wondrous  destiny !    And  my  displeased  her;  perhaps  she  is  angry  about 

good  Uncle  Toms  himself  had  become  the  my  verses  in  the  Phaedon.' 

mediator  between  her  and  me.   I  thought  

I  saw  plainly  the  hand  of  Providence  Late  one  evening,  at  our  frugal  supper 

which  holds,  arranges,  and  connects  the  in  the  library  of  my  uncle,  the  servant 

threads  of  our  mortal  destiny.    I  recog-  brought  in  a  sealed  packet  which  an  un- 

nised  in  these  unlooked-for  dispensations  known  person  had  left  at  the  door, 

a  friendly  hint  from  heaven  that  the  tie  *  Open  it,  Julius,'  said  my  uncle, 

that  bound  our  souls  was  consecrated  in  It  was  the  book  in  green  morocco  bind- 

a  supernatural  manner,  and  that  my  love  ing.    I  grew  pale.    There  was  a  card  in- 

was  involuntarily  returned  by  her.  side,  on  which  was  written:  *  When  I  die, 

The  day  was  spent  in  reveries.     My  I  pray  that  this  book  may  be  sent  to  Dr 

unde  several  times  shook  his  head,  several  Toms,  from  whom  I  received  it.'    And 

times  felt  my  pulse,  feared  a  relapse  into  below  appeared  the  words:  ^If  Dr  Toms 

the  delirium  of  yesterday,  and  was  right  will  do  me  a  pleasure,  he  will  present 

Only  he  was  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  this  book  to  his  nephew,  as  a  memento  of 

my  delirium,  and  suspected  nothing  of  her  whom  he  received  in  the  library  of 

its  true  character,  not  even  when  I  re-  his  uncle.' 

peatedly  asked  him  about  the  name  and  I  turned  over  the  book  to  look  for  my 

residence  of  his  pretty  Hebrew,  although  verses.   There  they  still  were,  and  beneath 

he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  knew  them,  written  by  her  own  hand,  the  words: 

nothing  of  either.  *  We  shall  meet  again.' 

The  next  day  I  resolved  no  longer  to  Tor  God's  sake!'  shrieked  I,  ^what 

endore  this  unpardonable  ignorance  on  does  this  mean  ?    When  she  dies !    Can 

my  part,  but  with  all  possible  care  seek  she  die  ?    It  is  impossible !    Why  does 

to  ascertain  who  she  was  and  where  she  she  write  of  dying?' 

dwelt.    I  quitted  the  house,  and  walked  *The  good,  poor  child!'  said  my  uncle, 

several  times  up  and  down  the  long  street,  deeply  shocked.    *  What  has  happened  to 

examined  carefully  every  house,  every  her?' 

window.     After  fruitless  trouble,  I  ex-  *  Where  does  she  live,  dear  uncle  ? ' 

tended  my  excursions  into  other  streets  *I  will  seek  her  to-morrow.     We  will 

connected  with  that  from  which  she  usu-  make  inquiries  after  her  and  her  health.' 

ally  came,  when  she  passed  the  house  My  unde  kept  his  word.     We  went 

where  we  resided.  At  last  I  turned  to  re-  out  together.     It  rained.    We  walked 

mote  quarters  of  the  city,but  it  was  equally  through  the  streets.     As  we  turned  into 

yain.     I  hoped  to  meet  her  somewhere  one  street,  we  saw  a  collection  of  people, 

acddentally,  and  resolved  then  to  address  My  unde  suddenly  stood  still. 

her  in  the  name  of  my  uncle.    I  had  *  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?'  I  asked, 

thought  it  all  out  excellently  well  after  with  beating  heart;    *  shall  we  not  go 

my  &shion.    Yet  all  my  plans  and  con-  further?' 

trivings  were  useless.    Instead  of  wait-  ^My  poor  Julius,  we  are  too  late.' 

ing  at  the  window  for  her  accustomed  We  saw  a  funeral  approaching.    She 

appearance  about  three  o'clock  in  the  had  been  hurried  off  by  a  malignant  dis- 

aftemoon,  I  hastened  every  day  into  the  ease  two  days  before. 

street  with  the  greatest  impatience.   But  « Pu^e  one,  where  the  pure  are  dwelling, 

she  appeared  not.    I  had  continued  my  Might  I  dwell  with  thee  on  high  I' 

(End  of  Dream  the  Second,) 
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VOICES    PROM    THE    CRYSTAL    COURTS 

BT  M.  E.  ABN OLD,  AUTHOR  01*  THB  *  PAIBTED  WIVPOW.' 

No.  IL— A  VOICB  PROM  THB  BGTPTIAN  COURT. 

As  nithless  Time  sweeps  o'er  the  earth's  broad  scene, 

And  mighty  nations  to  destraction  dooms, 
He  relics  leaves  to  each  of  what  has  been — 

To  some  their  pahices,  and  some  their  tomb& 

They  who  the  souFs  high  value  least  have  known, 

Have  striven  most  to  rescue  from  decay. 
E'en  where  the  vital  spark  were  qnench'd  and  gone, 

The  frail  and  mortal  tenement  of  day; 

In  the  vain  hope  that  were  the  dwelling  whole, 

The  spirit  still  inhabitant  would  be: 
Proof  of  man's  longing  for  a  further  goal. 

His  inborn  yearning  for  eternity. 

The  chambei'd  pyramid,  why  else  design'dl 

That  still  its  monumental  peak  uprears; 
Scorning  the  tempest  of  Time's  roughest  wind, 

Unshaken  witness  of  three  thousand  years ! 

Por  what  the  strength  of  Hassan's  sombre  tomb. 

Sunk  in  the  hardy  rock's  unflinching  breast? 
Why  lies  the  mummy  in  unburied  gloom. 

Through  time  with  tighten'd  cerements  compressed  ? 

Ah !  in  their  very  dust  a  curse  behold. 

Prom  which  the  living  world  in  gazing  shrinks; 

Great  Egypt,  aU  inanimate  and  cold, 
A  soulless  wonder  like  her  desert  Sphinx ! 

Earth !  ye  leam'd  much  from  Egypt's  ancient  lore; 

She  bade  the  Papyrus  its  leaves  unroll, 
And  taught  how  firat  to  treasure  memoirs  store. 

In  tracing  hieroglyphics  o'er  the  scroll: 

The  abstruse  science  that  in  numbers  deals, 
The  wisdom  that  gave  stars  their  earthly  names, 

The  art  that  spread  the  soothing  balm  that  heals. 
The  fluted  shaft  that  Doris'  mimic  claims; 

These  in  her  days  of  pride  and  power  she  taught. 
Whilst  life  and  vigour  circled  through  her  veins; 

And  yet  in  death  far  mightier  truths  are  caught 
Prom  out  her  desolate  and  dark  remains. 

To  nations,  as  to  men,  there  comes  a  day. 

When  mercy  opes  the  door  to  saving  grace, 
And  bids  the  breezes  of  the  spirit  play 

With  purifying  breath  round  sin's  dark  trace. 

How  oft  had  Egypt's  shores  been  bless'd  with  light ! 

The  chosen  race  had  dwelt  in  Goshen's  land. 
While  he,  the  skill'd  in  all  her  learning's  might. 

Had  wonders  wrought  with  God's  ui^Guling  wand. 

And  still  a  purer  ray  than  all  before 

In  her  declining  years  had  brightly  shone, 
A  long-held  promise  then  frdfilment  saw, 

*  Prom  out  of  Egypt  have  I  call'd  my  son ! ' 
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But  Egypt  better  loved  the  dark  than  light, 
The  dying  body  than  the  living  soul; 

Till  Truth,  de&ced  by  error's  withering  blight, 
Withdrew  for  ever  her  divine  control. 

The  outraged  soul,  thus  wilfully  forgot, 
Restless  in  spirit,  like  an  unlaid  ghost, 

Haunts  the  drear  precincts  of  each  ruin*d  spot. 
And  ceaseless  asks  some  tidings  of  the  lost. 

Proud  Barneses  the  Great,  where  bides  he  now  ? 

List  to  the  answers  from  his  sculptured  grave: 
*  With  Pharaoh  and  his  host  now  lies  he  low. 

Alike  submerged  'neath  timers  revolving  wave ! 

So  ring  the  echoes  to  each  ancient  name: 
A  hollow  void  proclaims  their  glory  flown; 

Palace  and  tomb  but  syllable  the  same, 
All  stamped  with  death's  laconic  motto,  *  Qone ! ' 

From  rough  old  Menes,  who  the  Nile  could  move, 
Who  seal'd  his  laws  by  superstition's  spell, 

To  the  luxurious  beauty,  lost  in  love, 
Drinking  the  jewell'd  draught  while  Egypt  fell. 

Dissolve  a  pearl !  grant  the  &ir  heathen  grace. 
Cease  Cleopatra  s  spendthrift  sin  to  weep; 

Though  large  the  gold  that  could  her  gem  replace. 
Priceless  the  pearl  that  ye  are  sworn  to  keep ! 

Dissolve  it  not  within  a  dying  soul; 

Set  it  on  high  to  beam  o'er  every  dime. 
Each  searching  ray  to  light  up  rock  and  shoal, 

A  Pharos  'mid  the  hurricanes  of  time. 

Unlike  that  long-lost  wonder  of  the  world, 
Ever  its  light  unquenchable  shall  be, 

Safe  watch-tower  with  the  flag  of  truth  unfurl'd. 
The  top-stone  heaven,  the  span  eternity. 
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FAILURE  OF  THE  SILK  CROP. 

Wb  shall  soon  begin  to  fear  a  crop-failure,  thousands  of  hands  are  ordinarily  em- 

with  all  its  concomitant  commissions  of  ployed  in  this  department  of  industry, 

inquiry,  scientific  investigations,  and  ofl&-  and  the  panic  that  is  caused  among  pro- 

dal  reports,  as  an  annual  disaster.    Pota-  ducers  and  commercial  men  by  such  an 

toes,  turnips,  grapes,  and  some  other  things  event,  our  conception  of  the  consequences 

of  less  importance,  have  each  suffered  in  assumes  an  enormous  magnitude.    Apart 

turn;  and  now  for  this  past  year  we  have  from  this,  experience  has  shown  that  a 

to  record  what  has  been  in  some  parts  of  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  any  article  of 

Southern  Europe  a  complete  fsiilure  of  the  extensive  consumption,  whether  a  neces- 

silk  crop.  sary  or  a  superfluity,  affects  the  com- 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  a  matter  munity  pretty  much  in  the  same  way, 

of  comparatively  small  moment  that  we  and  in  nearly  an  equal  degree, 

should  be  temporarily  deprived  of  a  super-  To  understand  the  cause  of  the  late 

fluity  so  easily  dispensed  with  as  silk,  foilure,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 

Bat,  when  it  is  remembered  how  many  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the 

Vol.  XXIV.  x 
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mode  of  rearing  and  feeding  silk- worms  moths  thus  prodooed,  the  eggs  of  the  finest 
as  practised  for  the  last  centory  or  two:  were  selected  for  the  following  supply, 
for  it  was  to  changes  in  the  mode  of  In  this  way  the  ma^nanier  obtained  eggs 
rearing  and  feeding,  that  scientific  men  ofaquaUtywhichoonld  be  relied  on,  where- 
suspected  the  failure  to  be  due.    And  as,  if  they  were  purchased  from  the  regu- 
from  reports  which  we  have  had  an  op-  lar  dealers,  there  were  no  means  of  judg- 
portunity  of  perusing,  we  must  construct  ing  of  their  quality,  and  failure  was  fre- 
a  condensed  account  for  the  use  of  our  quently  the  result    Under  this  mode  of 
readers.  culture,  an  ounce  of  eggs  would  commonly 
Up  till  about  the  commencement  of  yield  140  lbs.  of  cocoons,  but,  from  one 
the  present  century,  the  mode  of  hatch-  cause  or  another,  the  weight  of  cocoons 
ing  the  eggs  of  the  silk- worm,  and  of  has  dwindled,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half- 
tending  the  larvae  when  hatched,  was  as  century,  frt)m  100  to  80, 60, 40, 30,  and  20 
primitive  as  that  practised  at  the  time  of  lbs.  per  oz.  of  eggs;  till  this  year  the  yield 
their  first  introduction  into  Europe  about  has  been  rarely  more  than  14  lbs.,  and  not 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.    The  unfrequently  has  &iled  altogether, 
eggs  were  always  kept  in  a  cool  place  till  Inquiries  have  accordingly  been  set  on 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  leaves  of  foot,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  this  gra- 
the  mulberry  would  have  attained  a  size,  dual  flailing  off  in  the  quantity  produced 
and  be  sufficient  in  number,  to  feed  the  by  a  given  weight  of  ^gs,  has  been  coin- 
forthcoming  progeny.     At  that  period  ddent  with  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
the  eggs  would  be  tied  up  in  smaU  par-  rearing  and  feeding  the  insect;  and  if  so, 
eels,  containing  about  an  ounce  of  eggs  to  determine  whether  it  has  also  been 
each,  and  enclosed  within  the  girdles  of  a  consequence  of  that  change, 
the  women  during  the  day,  and  placed  The  natural  food  of  the  silk-worm  is 
under  their  pillows  during  the  ni^t.  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-tree;  and  of  the 
They  were  frequently  examined,  in  order  varieties  of  the  mulberry  cultivated,  the 
that  those  which  had  been  hatched  might  one  which  yields  the  materials  for  the 
be  removed  and  supplied  with  food.    In  finest  silk  is  the  Moras  oLha,  or  white 
eight  or  ten  days,  all  that  were  likely  to  mulberry.    This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
prove  prolific  would  have  been  hatched,  species  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  the  next  duty  of  the  nurses  was  to  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  connection 
supply  them  with  appropriate  food,  in  the  can  be  traced  between  the  species  of  tree 
form  of  tender  mulberry  leaves.    In  the  used  as  the  silk-worm's  food  and  the  late 
course  of  the  next  mouth,  the  caterpillars  defection  in  the  quantity  of  silk  produced, 
shed  their  skin — one  variety  three,  an-  But,  if  we  come  to  examine  the  mode  of 
other  four  times;  and  having  now  attained  cultivation  adopted  by  the  mulberry  far- 
their  full  size,  they  cease  to  eat  during  mors,  some  clue  appears  to  be  obtained 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.    At  this  as  to  the  cause  of  that  defection, 
period  they  throw  from  what  we  may  call  The  mulberry  farmers,  up  till  the  be- 
their  nostrils  a  viscid  secretion,  which  ginning  of  the  present  century,  mostly 
solidifies  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  confined  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
air.    This  secretion  thus  hardened  is  the  tion  of  the  tree,  and  left  the  magnaniers 
beginning  of  that  long  filament  of  silk  to  rear  the  worms.    Large  plantations 
wUch  the  worm  wraps  round  itself,  and  were  formed,  and  in  course  of  time  it 
which  when  completed  forms  the  cocoon,  was  found  that  by  pruning  the  uppcr- 
In  less  than  three  weeks  the  chrysalis  is  most  limbs  of  the  tree,  and  cutting  away 
changed  into  a  moth,  when  it  breaks  forth  the  two  or  three  year-old  branches,  the 
from  its  luxurious  prison-house,  to  enter  trees  threw  out  a  much  larger  number 
upon  the  joys  of  matrimony.    The  males  of  young  shoots,  and  that  these  young 
and  females  couple,  the  latter  deposit'  shoots  bore  more  and  larger  leaves  than 
their  eggs,  and  finally  terminate  their  the  older  branches.    Seeing  that  mul- 
existence  about  two  months  after  first  berry  leaves  are  sold  by  the  farmers  at 
issuing  from  the  ova.  the  rate  of  about  3s.  per  cwt.,  it  is  not 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  care  with  the  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  ex- 
maananiers  (for  such  these  nurses  were  tend  and  develop  a  system  which  pro- 
called)  to  select  the  eggs  deposited  by  the  mised  so  greatly  to  increase  then:  profits, 
largest  and  finest  moths,  as  the  source  of  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
a  future  supply  of  caterpillars;  and  of  the  them,  or  indeed  to  any  one  else,  when  the 
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method  was  first  adopted,  that  the  maa-  their  eggs  so  unprolific,  that  at  last  steri- 
namers  ooold  suffer  thereby,  or  that  the  lity  beotme  the  rule,  and  fertility  the  ex- 
worms  would  be  in  any  way  affected  as  ception. 

to  quality.    Recent  experiments,  how-        Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  scien- 

eyer,  show  that  the  juice  of  the  leaves  tific  men  have  arrived  on  reviewing  the 

thus  increased  in  quantity  was  much  de-  history  of  silk-producing  during  the  last 

teriorated  in  quali^,  and  to  this  deterio-  half-century.    The  conclusions  have  been 

ration,  in  the  present  state  of  the  investi-  given  to  the  public  somewhat  hesitatingly, 

gation,  it  seems  but  rational  to  ascribe  the  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  like  cer- 

diminished  productiveness  of  the  moths  tainty,  however  much  of  probability  there 

from  year  to  year.  may  be,  that  the  observed  results  are 

The  effects  of  this  diminished  produo-  fairly  referable  to  the  assigned  causes. 
tivoiess  increased  in  geometrical  ratio.  Should  it  eventually  be  proved  that 
The  ma^naniers  finding  that,  notwith-  this  calamity  has  arisen  from  the  exce»- 
standing  all  their  care,  theur  selected  eggs  sive  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and 
were  unprolific,  gave  up  the  practice  of  the  social  changes  subsequently  attendant 
raising  ^gs  for  themselves,  and  bought  thereon,  the  difficulty  of  remedying  the 
them  of  the  dealers:  and  these  latter  not  evil  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
liaving  any  very  strong  personal  interest  long  space  of  time  over  which  the  process 
to  induce  them  to  exercise  more  than  or-  of  deterioration  has  been  spread.  Large 
dinary  care  in  the  selection  of  eggs,  the  cultivators  have  invested  their  capital  in 
occupation  of  the  maffnanier  became  at  extensive  moffnaniers,  where  the  eggs  are 
length  so  precarious  and  unprofitable,  that  artificiaUy  hatched;  the  old  race  of  do- 
as  a  separate  profession  it  became  in  course  mestic  breeders  and  rearers  has  died  out; 
of  time  almost  extinct,  and  the  pro-  and  even  though  a  change  were  imme- 
pdetors  of  large  mulberry  plantations  un-  diately  made  in  the  mode  of  cultivating 
dertook  the  rearing  of  worms,  with  the  the  mulberry,  and  over-culture  discon- 
duties  pertaining  thereto,  in  connection  tinned,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
with  their  other  duties  as  farmers.  As  another  race  of  magnaniers  could  be 
a  matter  of  course,  all  the  work  of  nurs-  raised,  to  supersede  the  imperfect  me- 
ing  and  selecting  devolved  upon  servants  tbods  now  in  use.  Considering  the  re- 
or  stewards,  and  there  was  no  longer  that  luctance  with  which  communities  return 
intense  interest  and  patient  watchfulness  to  old  ways,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  that, 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  duties,  essen-  when  the  subject  has  been  further  inves- 
tial  though  they  were  to  any  high  de-  tigated,  and  is  more  fully  understood,  a 
gree  of  success.  Another  consequence  plan  will  be  adopted  which  shall  combine 
followed:  the  worms  were  attacked  by  a  artificial  methods  with  somewhat  more  of 
disease  called  aattine,  which  not  only  personal  supervision  and  judgment;  in 
made  them  weak  and  sickly  in  their  larva  which  case  the  art  may  acquure  a  perfec- 
state,  but  affected  them  when  arrived  at  tion  and  stability,  in  course  of  time,  such 
the  condition  of  moths,  and  rendered  as  it  has  never  before  enjoyed. 


A  RAID  AMONG  THB  *  OOMPTBS  BENDUS '  OF  THE  FBEI^CH  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 


Many  persons  know  (or,  to  adopt  the 
literary  slang  of  the  day,  every  schoolboy 
knows)  that  a  celebrated  institution  exists 
in  Paris  under  the  name  of  TAcad^mie 
des  Sciences,  and  that  this  Academy  pub- 
lishes a  weekly  journal,  containing  re- 
ports ('  Comptes  Rendus*)  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  members. 

Tummg  up  the  last  half-dozen  numbers 
that  have  reached  us,  we  purpose  taking 
our  readers  with  us,  upon  a  raid  through 
them.  All  those  long  inexplicable  cabal- 
isms,  which  mathematicians  understand 
and  delight  in,  we  shall  prudently  avoid. 
Nor  win  it  be  worth  while  to  try  and  get 


entertainment  out  of  those  papers  which 
are  intended  more  particularly  for  the  use 
of  the  surgeon,  chemist,  or  other  strictly 
professional  person.  All  such  we  must 
skip,  that  we  may  dwell  the  longer  on 
papers  of  more  general  interest. 

A  communication  to  the  Academy  by 
Messrs  0.  and  A.  Tissier  contains  an  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  made  by  them 
on  the  new  metal  aluminium — a  metal, 
by  the  way,  which  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  not  merely  of  experiment- 
ing chemists,  but  that  of  our  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham  manufacturers.  The  authors 
close  their  paper  with  the  following  ri- 
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stim^: — From  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  consequence  of  considerations,  which  he 

Tnemoire,  we  may  state,  in  general  terms,  intends  shortly  to  submit  to  the  Aca- 

tbat  aluminium,  like  zinc,  is  deteriorated  demy,  he  has  been  led  to  verify  the  as- 

in  its  properties  by  the  presence  of  foreign  sertion,  so  often  disputed,  of  the  presence 

metals,  which,  in  giving  it  hardness,  de-  of  flworvnt  in  the  bones.    He  sought  for 

prive  it  of  a  great  part  of  its  malleability,  it  in  the  blood,  well  knowing  that  to  be 

We  have  seen,  in  fact,  that  one-twentieth  the  only  way  by  which  it  could  have  ar- 

of  iron  or  copper  renders  aluminium  al-  rived  at  the  bony  tissue.    He  states  that 

most  incapable  of  being  worked;  and  that  he  has  found  it  in  considerable  proportions, 

a  tenth  of  copper  renders  it  as  brittle  as  not  only  in  human  blood,  but  also  in  that 

glass,  imparting  to  it  at  the  same  time  of  several  mammiferous  animals  (as  the 

the  property  of  blackening  in  the  air;  sheep,  pig,  ox,  dog),  and  of  several  burds 

and,  finally,  that  gold  and  silver  harden  (as  the  turkey,  duck,  goose,  and  fowl), 

it,  but  to  a  much  less  extent.  Such  concordant  results  appear  to  give 

An  alloy,  composed  of  5  parts  of  silver  fluorine  an  importance  in  medicine  and 

to  100  of  aluminium,  may  be  worked  as  physiology  such  as  it  has  never  before 

readily  as  the  latter  in  a  state  of  purity,  possessed;  they  evidently  invalidate  the 

and  has  the  advantage  over  it  of  taking  opinion  of  Berzelius,  according  to  which 

a  finer  polish.    A  tenth  of  gold  deprives  the  presence  of  fluorine  in  the  bones  is 

aluminium  of  none  of  its  malleability,  and  purely  accidental,  and  in  all  cases  unne- 

the  alloy  thus  formed,  although  harder  than  cessary.    If  further  proofs  were  wanting 

aluminium,  is  much  less  so  than  with  5  per  of  the  necessity  of  revising  the  judgment 

cent,  of  silver.    A  thousandth  part  of  bis-  of  this  illustrious  chemist,  they  would  be 

muth  hardens  aluminium  to  such  a  de-  found  in  the  following  fiEu^ts: — there  is 

gree,  that  it  cracks  under  the  hammer,  in  fluorine  in  the  bile,  in  the  albumen  of 

spite  of  the  most  careful  annealing.  the  egg,  in  gelatine,  in  the  saliva,  in  the 

After  examining  the  effect  of  foreign  hair;  the  whole  animal  organism  appears 
metals  upon  aluminium,  the  authors  tried  to  be  penetrated  by  fluorine,  and  we  might 
the  effect  of  aluminium  upon  other  metals,  therefore  expect  to  find  it  in  all  the  fluids 
and  found  that  the  properties  of  other  which  impregnate  it. 
metals  were  advantageously  modified  by  The  next  article  consists  of  an  extract 
it,  always  provided  that  the  quantity  of  from  a  letter  by  M.  Gu6rin  M6neville,  ad- 
aluminium  be  not  too  great.  A  twentieth  dressed  to  M.  Geoffrey-Saiut-Hilaire,  the 
part  of  aluminium  gives  to  copper  the  celebrated  naturalist,  and  is  of  more  than 
brilliancy  and  fine  colour  of  gold,  and  at  ordinary  interest  at  the  present  moment, 
the  same  time  sufficient  hardness  to  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  question 
scratch  the  alloy  of  gold  employed  in  the  of  silk  production.  M.  Meneville  says: — 
currency,  and  this  without  injury  to  its  *  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  of  you  the 
malleability.  favour  of  laying  before  the  Academic  des 

A  tenth  part  of  aluminium  with  copper  Sciences  a  curious  fact  in  natural  history, 

produces  an  alloy  of  a  pale  gold  colour,  which  attaches  itself  to  my  attempts  at 

possessing  great  hardness  and  malleability,  the  acclimation  of  the  silk-worm  of  India 

and  susceptible  of  a  brilliancy  equal  to  (Bombux  mylitta),  which  lives  on  the 

that  of  polished  steel.  leaves  of  various  trees,  and  particularly 

Five  parts  of  aluminium  with  100  of  on  those  of  several  of  the  most  common 
silver  give  an  alloy  almost  as  hard  as  the  of  our  oaks.  I  commenced  last  year  the 
silver  used  in  coins,  which  contains  a  introduction  of  that  silk-worm  which  pro- 
tenth  of  copper:  so  that  sufficient  hard-  duces  the  famous  tussac  silk  (soie  Ttu- 
ness  can  hereby  be  given  to  silver  coins,  sah),  so  beautiful  and  so  substantial;  and 
without  using  a  poisonous  or  alterable  I  have  now  to  announce — thanks  to  the 
metal.  powerful  intervention  of  the  Soci6t6  Im- 

Taking  another  glance  at  the  same  periale  d' Acclimation,  the  foundation  of 

number  of  the  journal,  we  discover  that  which  is  due  to  you — that  from  the  first 

we  are  as  slow  to  obey  the  old  philo-  living  cocoons  which  have  been  forwarded 

sopher's  precept,  *  Know  thyself,'  in  a  to  me  from  Pondicheary,  the  acclimation 

physical  sense  as  in  a  moral.   M.  Nickl^  of  this  useful  species  is,  to  all  appearance^ 

there  points  out  to  us  that  there  is  some-  likely  to  prove  successful, 

thing  more  in  all  of  us  than  has  been  ^But  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 

hitiierto  found  out.    He  says,  that,  in  communication  to-day  is,  to  call  attention 
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to  a  i«mark«ble  anomftly  conneited  with  undertaking  a  series  of  experiments,  which 

the  premature  hatching  of  one  of  the  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  memotref 

cocoons  which  have  been  obtained  in  and  from  which  I  extract  some  results 

Paris.    The  appearance  in  the  dead  of  which  appear  to  me  to  present  a  certain 

winter  of  a  butterfly  (papUlcn),  which  degree  of  novelty.   These  researches  have 

ought  not,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  make  been  made  at  TEcole  Normal,  in  the  labo- 

its  entr^  till  the  following  summer,  does  ratory  of  my  master,  M.  H.  Sain te- Claire 

occur  now  and  then  in  tlie  history  of  the  BeviUe,  whose  kind  counsels  have  always 

naturalised  silk-worm  of  Europe,  but  the  supported  mc/ 

cases  are  rare  and  exceptional.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  through  all 

*  The  introduction  of  a  species  capable  the  technicalities  of  the  process  described 

of  transforming  the  useless  leaves  of  our  by  M.  Troost.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  prin- 

oaks  into  a  beautiful  and  strong  silk,  will  cipal  result  to  which  he  draws  attention 

not  be  allowed  to  divert  my  attention  is  the  successful   extraction,  from  the 

from  the  exertions  I  am  making  relative  above-named  lepidolite,  of  a  solid  mass 

to  the  amelioration  of  the  beautiful  races  of  the  rare  metal  lithium.    ^  The  ingot,' 

of  our  ordinary  silk- worms,  especially  at  says  he,  *  which  I  present  to  the  Academy, 

the  present  time,  when  a  terrible  epi-  has  been  obtained  by  this  method,  and 

demic  (la  gattine)  is  destroying  them  in  undergoes  no  alteration  when  kept  in 

almost  every  part  of  Europe.    I  shall  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  air.    Lithium 

shortly  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  forms  with  potassium  and  sodium  alloys 

the  Academy  my  observations  upon  this  which  I  have  studied,  and  some  of  which 

grave  malady  of  the  silk-worm,  which  has  are  lighter  than  naphtha.    This  metal  ap- 

caused  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  silk  pears  to  me  to  hold  that  place  among  the 

harvest.'  metals  forming  the  base  of  alkalies  which 

After  reading  this  letter,  M.  Geoflrey-  magnesium  docs  among  those  forming  the 
Saint-Hilaire  exhibited  to  the  Academy  base  of  the  alkaline  earths.' 
the  living  pamUon  above  referred  to.  From  some  remarks  upon  a  recent  ex- 
It  was  hatchea  on  the  1st  of  Kovember,  ploration  of  the  Tchadda  (Central  Africa), 
arriving  at  maturity  about  Christmas.  communicated  by  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 

We  now  turn  to  another  number  of  we  select  one  of  some  value  at  the  pre- 

the  journal.    Here  is  a  paper  by  M.  L.  sent  moment,  seeing  that  African  explor- 

Troost  on  lithium,  another  new  metal,  if  ing  expeditions  are  multiplying  on  every 

we  may  so  call  it,  derived  from  the  alkali  hand.    In  reviewing  the  results  of  cer- 

named  lithia,  as  potassium  and  sodium  tain  observations  made  by  Drs  Baikie  and 

were  from  potass  and  soda.    But  let  M.  Bryson  upon  the  African  fever,  he  says 

Troost  speak  for  himself:  *  The  study  of  that  they  assign  a  cause  for  it  almost 

metallic  substances  assumes  every  day  identical  with  that  to  which  in  the  Papal 

an  increased  importance,  since  recent  re-  States  they  give  the  name  of  malaria, 

searches  upon  the  common  metals  have  These  two  physicians  have  found  that  the 

demonstrated  that  theur  known  properties  use  of  quinine,  or  a  decoction  of  Peruvian 

are  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  bark  (vin  de  quinquina),  taken  in  time, 

natural  classification.    Among  these  sub-  and  in  suitable  doses,  preserves  travellers 

itances,  lithia,  discovered  by  Arfvedson,  from  the  terrible  efifects  of  this  species  of 

and  its  metallic  base,  irst  isolated  by  malaria. 

Davy,  though  really  known  to  us  only  We  next  fall  in  with  another  blight, 

since    the   fine    experiments   of    MM.  or  something  like  it.     Qudque  chose  sur 

Bnnsen  and  Mathiessen,  constitute  now  les  truffes — Something  about  Truffles — 

(thanks  to  the  results  obtained  by  Ber-  by  M.  Leon  Dufour,  as  follows: — 

zelins,  K  Hermann,  Rammelsberg,  &c.)  *We  have  arrived  at  an  epoch  when 

one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  mind  seems  tormented  with  a  desire 

mineral  chemistry.    During  the  Exposi-  or  an  ambition  to  give  to  facts  the  most 

tion  of  1855, 1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  transparent  an  explanation  that   shall 

able  to  procure  an  abundant  provision  have  the  appearance  of  being  scientific 

of  the  most  common  mineral  containing  and  uncommon.    This  immoderate  thirst 

lithia,  lepidolite,  from  which  I  extracted  of  celebrity,  often  associated  with  the 

from  5  to  6  Idlogrammes  (from  10  to  13  merest  modicum  of  knowledge,  drives  its 

lbs.)  of  carfoonato  of  lithia.    These  mate-  victims  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  ex- 

riala  fonushed  me  with  an  opportunity  of  travagant  ideas.    What  volumes  have 
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been  written  upon  the  maladies  of  the  thing  like  this  is  to  be  observed  in  the 

potato !    Some  have  accused  myriads  of  truffle,  and  finally  concludes  that  the  mi»- 

insects  and  animalculse,  which  are  known  take  into  which  some  of  his  countrymen 

to  breed  and  thrive  in  all  vegetable  decom-  have  fallen  arose  from  seeing  the  nume- 

positions.    The  effect  has  been  mistaken  rous  insects  which  accumulate  on  decay- 

for  the  cause.    And  the  epidemic  of  the  ing  vegetable  matter,  of  which,  from  some 

grape,  the  terrible  oidiumi    What  has  temporary  cause,  there  might  be  an  un- 

not  been  written  against  the  innocent  usual  abundance  in  the  past  season. 
acariy  which  promenade  so  tranquilly  over        We  have  only  space  for  one  more  note, 

the  vine  branches )    As  to  the  cholera,  and  that  we  must  give  to  the  discovery 

when  will  there  be  an  end  of  ezplica-  recently  made  by  the  renowned  chemists 

tions  and  receipts?     Nevertheless,  all  W5hler  and  Deville.    The  existence  of  a 

these  questions  are  still  pending  and  un-  substance  called  borax  has  been  known 

settled.  ever  since  the  tenth  century,  and  for 

*  To-day  the  ^ruj^  comes  in  for  its  turn,  many  years  it  has  been  imported  into 

The  lists  are  fairly  opened  for  discussion  England  from  Thibet  and  China.    In 

upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Tvher  1807,  Davy  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 

gvlosorum,  as  Scopoli  and  Weber  call  it,  it,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  an 

out  which  is  now  designated  by  the  more  element  which  he  named  horon.    It  was 

polished  appellation  of  Tvher  dJbarius,  similar  in  appearance  to  carbon  (charcoal) 

Will  it  be  believed  1  this  savoury  little  and  silicon  (pure  flint),  having  a  character 

cryptogamous  fungus  is  thought  to  be  af-  somewhere  between  the  two. 
flicted  with  the  ecurf,  or  vegetable  itch.        ^  It  is  to  be  remarked,'  say  the  authors 

Yes,  an  underground  itch,  or  scurf;  and  of  this  discovery,  as  well  as  of  the  memoire 

this  because  there  has  been  found  in  the  from  which  we  translate,   *  that    most 

interior  of  several  of  the  tubercles,  worms,  simple  substances,  those,  at  least,  which 

or  larvae,  which  eventually  gave  birth  to  have  been  thoroughly  studied,  present 

flies.   Whither  will  such  ideas  lead  us )  If  themselves  to  us  under  interesting  forms, 

the  author  who  propagated  such  a  heresy  Boron  alone,  placed  by  chemists  between 

had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  the  work  carbon  and  silicon,  both  of  which  crystal- 

of  our  illustrious  Reaumur,  which  is  more  lise  with  great  perfection,  refuses  to  con- 

than  a  century  old,  he  would  have  found  form  to  this  rule.    Some  researches  upon 

there  the  history  of  the  metamorphoses  this  substance,  commenced  by  each  of  us 

of  a  fly  which  lives  in  the  truffliis  of  Peri-  separately,  and  terminating  alike,  have 

gord,  and  would  have  seen  figures  which  put  an  end  to  this  exception,  and  enable 

would  have  established  the  species.    Or,  us  to  demonstrate  that  boron  may  exist 

if  this  author  had  submitted  bis  question  in  three  distinct  states,  thus  presenting 

to  an  entomologist  acquainted  with  cur-  analogies  which  silicon  was  already  known 

rent  scientific  literature,  he  would  have  to  possess  with  carbon,  but  in  a  more 

learned  that,  in  certain  memoirs  devoted  marked  degree. 

to  the  metamorphoses  of  parasites  and  *  And,  first,  we  have  crystallised  boron, 
fungi,  I  had  described  three  species  of  or  the  diamond  of  boron.  This  sub- 
flies  which  habitually  live  in  the  truffles  stance,  curious  indeed,  has  been  obtamed 
of  commerce.  in  the  form  of  transparent  crystals,  some- 

^A  blight'  (we  take  the  liberty  of  using  times  red  like  garnet,  sometimes  yellow 
the  word  Uigkt  here,  as  more  correctly  like  honey;  but  the  colour  appears  to  be 
representing  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  accidental,  and  attributable  to  the  pre- 
French  gale,  although  the  dictionaries  do  sence  of  foreign  matters.  There  is  there- 
not  authorise  such  a  substitution) — *a  fore  reason  to  hope,  spite  of  the  tint  upon 
blight,  to  merit  the  name,  should  not  the  specimens  which  we  have  the  honour 
only  be  fixed  upon  the  vegetable,  from  to  submit  to  the  Academy,  that  it  is  quite 
which  it  derives  nourishment  for  the  sup-  possible  to  obtain  boron  perfectly  co- 
port  of  its  own  life,  but  the  larvae  which  lourless. 

produce  the  blight  must  also  make  the        *  Boron,  when  crystallised,  possesses  a 

colls  of  that  vegetable  so  entirely  their  lustre  and  refractive  power  which  exceed 

abiding  place,  as  that  their  triple  meta-  those  of  all  other  substances  except  the 

niorphosis  shall  be  completely  effected  diamond.  It  is  presumed  that,  when  crys- 

therein.'  tals  shall  be  obtained  in  a  colourless  state, 

M.  Dufour  goes  on  to  show  that  no-  they  will  present  exactly  the  appearance 
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of  dkunondi,  in  reipect  of  their  refractive  form  is  that  of  a  greenish-hrown  powder, 

and  reflective  powers.    Another  analogy  the  state  in  which  for  many  years  it  has 

equally  important  is  found  in  its  hard-  most  commonly  been  known.    Doubtless, 

ness.    AU  the  world  knows  that  the  dia-  the  chief  interest  in  the  discovery  lies  in  the 

mood  is  by  fitr  the  hardest  of  known  fiEtct  of  the  crystals  of  boron  being  so  hard 

gabstances,  and  that  it  will  scratch  co-  as  to  rival  the  diamond;  and  while  they 

mndom,  or  the  oriental  ruby,  which,  in  may  be  substituted  in  the  arts  for  many  of 

the  scale  of  hardness,  has  hitherto  stood  those  purposes  to  which  the  diamond  has 

next  to  it    But  boron  will  scratch  co-  hitherto  necessarily  been  applied,  there  is 

raiulum  with  the  utmost  facility;  and  a  class  of  persons  who  will  not  be  slow  to 

boron  powder  applied  to  the  surfcices  of  make  use  of  the  discovery  in  the  produc- 

the  hardest  gems  rubs  them  down  with  tion  of  spurious  diamonds,  which  not  one 

great  rapidity.'  person  in  ten  thousand  could  by  any  pos- 

The  other  two  forms  under  which  ioron  sibility  distinguish  from  the  pure  gem. 

presented  itself  to  these  two  chemists  There  is  this  comfort,  however,  not  one 

offer  no  very  remarkable  features,  nor  are  in  ten  thousand  cares  about  wearing  the 

thoae  forms  by  any  means  novel.    One  diamond  at  alL 

ABCANTM  VARIORUM. 

Bome  weeks  since,  M.  Babinet  of  Paris  the  effect  of  the  shock  of  a  comet  upon 

published  a  statement  relative  to  comets,  the  earth. 

in  order  to  allay  certain  apprehensions  In  concluding  the  article  to  which  we 
which  many  persons  seemed  to  feel  in  re-  have  above  referred,  M.  Babinet  adds  an 
gsrd  to  the  expected  visiter  of  1858.  The  interesting  piece  of  intelligence.  The  ob- 
atatement  in  question  was  to  the  effect,  servations  on  which  modern  calculations 
that  if  a  swallow,  intent  on  suicide,  are  founded  respecting  the  great  comet  of 
ahoold  dash  full  butt  at  the  front  of  a  1556  (sometimes  called  the  comet  of 
railway  train  in  rapid  motion,  the  shock  Charles  Y.,  because  that  emperor  abdi- 
experienced  by  the  train  would  be  many  cated  his  throne  from  terror  at  its  ap- 
thonsand  times  greater  than  that  which  pearance)  were  made  by  Fabricius,  and 
our  globe  would  suffer  by  coming  in  con-  relying  on  the  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tact  with  the  largest  and  most  ponderous  tions,  the  return  of  that  comet  was  fixed 
comet  ever  seen.  This  assertion  caused  approximately  for  the  year  1858.  But  a 
flo  much  surprise,  that  communications  set  of  observations  made  by  the  astro- 
fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  Paris  jour-  nomer  Haller,  which  extended  over  a 
nak,  in  the  form  of  replies  and  discussioncf,  great  number  of  days,  M.  Babinet  informs 
while  not  a  few  letters  were  addressed  to  us,  have  jtut  been  found.  These  ^  new ' 
M.  Babinet  himsell  That  gentleman,  so  (old  T)  *  observations'  are  now  in  the  hands 
£Eu:from  yielding  his  position,  has  repeated  of  Mr  Hind  and  other  astronomers,  and 
and  strengthened  his  assertions  by  an  ar-  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  comet,  whose 
tide  in  the  *  Journal  des  Debats.'  He  appearance  is  expected  at  any  time  be- 
had  called  comets  mere  Visible  Dothings,'  tween  1856  and  1860,  may  have  its  re- 
and  as  that  phrase  would  not  go  down  turn  predicted  with  somewhat  more  ao- 
with  tbe  French  people,  he  now  repeats  curacy. 

the  testimony  of  Herschel,  Olbers,  and  The  investigations  recently  carried  out 

others,  who  have  recorded  the  appearance  in  France  respecting  the  lucifer-match 

of  even  small  stars  through  the  most  manufacture,  and  the  recommendation 

dense  part  of  the  comet's  substance.    He  of  the   commissioners  that  amorphous 

further  states,  that  the  conception  we  phosphorus   should  be  used  in  future 

ought  to  form  of  a  comet  is  that  of  a  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  for- 

quantity  of  dust,  consisting  of  widely-  merly  employed,  has  given  a  revival  to 

scattered  and  exceedingly  minute  parti-  the  manufacture  of  that  substance,  and 

cles.    *  With  a  little  less  matter,'  he  says,  led  to  important  changes  in  the  mode  of 

*the  comet  would  cease  to  exist;'  and  producing  it.    Amorphous  phosphorus  has 

then  goes  on  to  justify  the  earnestness  usually  been  made  by  placing  common 

with  which  he  writes  on  the  subject,  by  phosphorus  in  a  vessel  containing  nitro- 

assoring  us  that  even  astronomers  some-  gen,  hydrogen,  or  some  other  gas  free 

times  entertain  grave  apprehensions  as  to  from  oxygen,  and  heating  to  a  tempera- 
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tore  of  230  or  250  dqprees.  Howetier  hig^  to  be  recommended,  Weoaradves 
\aag  thb  treatment  may  be  oonthniedy  it  have  known  indiyidoalswiio  have  asserted 
U  always  found  that  some  of  the  phoa-  from  their  own  experience  that  a  plamp 
pboms  remains  ondianged,  and  is  a  barn-fed  rat  is  equal  to  the  best  rabbit 
soorce  of  great  danger,  if  not  remored  be-  ever  eatoi.  It  is  well  to  be  informed  of 
fore  the  amorphoos  phospboms  is  nsed«  these  fiscts,  in  order  that  no  onreasonable 
8chr5tter,  the  dtKOTerer  of  this  sob-  remlsion  may  be  feit,  if  drcnmstanoes 
stance,  porified  it  by  exposing  the  mix-  erer  call  os  to  partake  of  similar  food: 
tore  to  the  action  of  snlphnret  of  carbon,  but  we  should  be  sony  to  see  the  practice 
which  dissolves  ordinary  phosphoms  with-  of  eating  horse  flesh  in  troduced  into  £ng- 
oat  acting  on  the  other.  This  process,  land.  Living  horse  flesh  is  so  Tsloable 
however,  was  attended  with  dan^,  and  in  England,  that  the  animals  are  never 
not  anfreqoently  resulted  in  explosions,  kiUed,  unless  they  have  grown  old  or  be- 
which  recent  efforts  aim  at  avoiding,  come  diseased,  and  then  it  is  quite  certain 
M.  Nickles,  the  celebrated  chemist,  hiw  that  their  flesh  is  only  fit  for  the  knackei^s 
discovered  a  mechanical  method  of  sepa-  yard:  but  the  practice  once  introduced, 
rating  the  two  kinds  of  phosphorus,  with-  would  serve  as  an  inlet  for  every  abomina- 
out  having  recourse  to  their  chemical  tion  that  dishonest  persons  might  attempt 
properties  at  alL  The  specific  gravity  of  to  foist  upon  the  public, 
amorphous  phosphorus  is  considerably  About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  substance 
greater  than  that  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  was  discovered  by  M.  Oidbours,  to  which 
their  respective  gravities  being  in  the  chemists  gave  the  name  of  amyUne. 
proportion  of  210  to  177;  and  l^  putting  From  that  time  till  very  lately  it  attracted 
the  mixture  of  the  two  into  a  solution  A  but  little  notice;  but  towards  the  dose  of 
the  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  heavier  last  year  its  properties  as  an  anaesthetic 
than  the  one  and  lighter  than  the  other,  agent  were  brought  under  the  observi^ 
the  amorphous  phosphorus  falls  to  the  tion  of  medical  men,  and  Messrs  Fergus- 
bottom,  and  the  other  rises  to  the  top.  son  and  Bowman,  under  the  superintend- 
The  common  phosphorus  now  floating  on  ence  of  llr  Snow,  put  it  to  the  test, 
the  top  of  the  solution  may  now  be  re-  by  performing  a  most  painful  operation 
moved,  and  so  completely,  that  not  a  trace  upon  a  patient  in  King's  Collie  Hos- 
of  it  shall  remain.  The  advantages  of  pital,  London,  while  under  its  influence, 
this  new  method  are: — ^There  is  no  dan-  Its  vapour  is  much  less  pungent  than 
ger  of  explosion;  nor  is  there  any  danger  that  of  chloroform,  although  the  patient 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  the  breathes  a  larger  quantity.  It  causes  a 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  because  the  entire  perfect  freedom  from  pain,  although  the 
process  may  be  conducted  in  a  closed  ves-  patient  retains  a  semi-  consciousness 
sel:  moreover,  the  process  is  so  simple  throughout;  and  is  advantageously  dis- 
that  it  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  tinguished  from  chloroform,  in  being  unat- 
hands  of  even  an  inexperienced  workman,  tended  with  sickness  afterwards.  It  is 
In  consequence  of  the  impetus  given  made  by  distilling  fusil  oil  with  chloride 
to  the  consumption  of  horse  flesh,  by  the  of  zinc,  and  is  composed  of  ten  equivalents 
work  of  M.  Isidore  Geoffrey-Saint-Hilaire  of  carbon  with  ten  equivalente  of  hydro- 
(mentioned  in  our  last  vol.,  p.  541),  at-  gen:  it  is  very  light  and  volatile,  being 
tention  has  been  directed  to  other  animals  only  two-thirds  the  specific  gravity  of 
in  favour  of  which  it  is  thought  as  much  water,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  <^  102^ 
can  be  said  as  that  gentleman  has  said  in  Fahrenheit. 

favour  of  horse  flesh.  The  flesh  of  the  ass  Who  that  has  much  writing  to  execute 
has  already  become  quite  a  rival  to  that  of  has  not  felt  the  occasional  want  of  a  com- 
the  horse.  The  truth  is,  that  no  very  satis-  modious  and  economical  machine  to  mul- 
factory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  tiply  copies  of  documents  that  he  has  writ- 
custom  which  adopts  some  kinds  of  animal  ten;  to  say  nothing  of  those  circulars 
food  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  which  issue  from  some  business  offices  too 
others.  Lamartine,  in  his  travels,  several  private  in  their  nature  to  send  to  a  printer? 
years  ago,  observed  that  in  the  East  it  is  The  autographic  presses  hitherto  used  in 
common  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  dog,  and  merchants'  ofiices  have  been  much  too 
after  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  several  costly  to  come  into  general  use.  To  meet 
specimens  of  the  canine  species,  he  kindly  the  want,  a  Paris  manufacturer  has  con- 
informs  his  readers  which  of  them  is  most  structed  an  article  every  way  adapted  to 
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the  purpose,  and  which  he  sells  at  a  cost  cation  is  to  be  spread,  there  ought  to  be 

to  which,  if  the  expense  of  importation  some  guarantee  of  the  design  being  fully 

be  added,  would  little  exceed  one-half  of  carried  out. 

what  is  paid  for  one  of  London  make  and  A  curious  archaeological  discovery  has 
of  the  same  size.  The  cost  of  a  machine  been  made  in  Russia.  Near  the  town  of 
to  print  a  page  of  foolscap  size  would,  in  Alcxandropol,  in  Ekaterinoslaf,  a  pro- 
Paris,  cost  about  three  pounds;  a  similar  vince  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
one  of  London  make  costs  at  least  six  a  large  cairn  or  mound  has  been  known 
auineas,  M.  Ragueneau,  the  inventor,  for  many  years  to  exist.  For  nearly  five 
Das  introduced  it  extensively  in  France,  years  past  a  number  of  workmen  have 
and  it  appears  to  give  great  satisfaction,  been  employed  in  opening  this  cairn,  with 

Toillemetalliquej&^TeyeiitiveoibToken  a  view  to  ascertain  its  historical  and  ar- 

windows — a  boon,  indeed!  This  substance  chseological  worth;  and  it  will  afford  un- 

consists  of  a  wire  doth,  interlacing  a  gela-  mixed  satisfaction  to  every  lover  of  science 

tinous  web.    The  web  is  so  elastic  and  to  learn  that  the  enterprise  has  been 

tonghastoadmitof  being  bent  or  twisted  crowned  with  marked  success.     Shafts 

without  breaking,  and  is  said  to  stand  and  rods,  together  with  numerous  articles 

both  beat  and  moisture  well.    A  screen  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  clay,  have 

over  the  orchestra  in  the  New  Concert  been  discovered;  ornaments,  nails,  skele- 

Room  of  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  made  tons  of  horses,  have  been  found,  and  all 

of  it.    The  price  of  it  in  Paris  is  four  in  an  excellent  state  of   preservation. 

taaica  the  square  metre,  which  is  equiva-  From  Herodotus  and  Strabo  we  learn  that 

lent  to  about  three  shillings  the  square  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Scythians, 

yard,  not  much  dearer  than  common  win-  to  show  their  veneration  for  their  kings, 

dow-glass.  by  conveying  them  through  all  the  pro- 

Qermany  is  desirous  to  do  honour  to  the  vinces,  and  finally  burying  them  in  a 

memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  place,  the  position  of  which  is  pretty  ac- 

the  world  ever  saw,  and  to  whom  it  was  curately  described.    On  comparing  the 

Germany's  privilege  to  give  birth.     A  description  given  by  Ilerodotus  with  the 

monumental  edition  of  Handel's  works  situation  ofthis  cairn,  little  doubt  remains 

is  projected,  and  a  committee  has  been  that  this  was  the  burying-place  of  the 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  Scythian  kings;  and  there  is  every  proba- 

the  enterprise.    The  committee  consists  bility  of  further  discoveries  being  shortly 

of  most  of  the  great  continental  publish-  made. 

en  and  musicians,  with  one  or  two  Lon-  From  Australia,  we  learn  that  a  rich 
don  names  of  eminence.  According  to  vein  of  black  lead  ore  (plumbago)  has 
the  plan  of  publishing  at  present  devised,  been  hit  upon  at  the  south  side  of  Mount 
the  entire  series  of  Handel's  works  are  to  Kembla.  It  is  only  about  18  inches  be- 
come out  in  three  parts:  the  first  part  to  low  the  surface;  and  it  is  said  that  thou- 
eonsist  of  his  oratorios;  the  second,  of  his  sands  of  tons  might  be  obtained  by  the 
operas;  and  the  third,  of  his  instrumental  application  of  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
works,  chamber  music,  &c.  They  will  capital  and  labour, 
occupy  sixty  volumes,  three  of  which  (one  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 
of  each  part)  are  to  be  issued  annually,  has  recently  been  0{>cned.  Its  length 
It  will  therefore  be  twenty  years  in  pro-  from  the  river  St  Lawrence,  where  the 
gress.  The  society  is  under  the  imme-  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge  is  in  course  of 
diate  patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  construction,  to  the  western  extremity  at 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  For  the  three  an-  Lake  Ontario,  near  Toronto,  is  about  850 
nual  volumes  £2  will  be  paid  by  each  miles.  The  route  is  level  throughout, 
*8ul»criber,  and  thus  the  complete  collec-  but  a  single  line  of  rails  only  is  as  yet 
tion  of  the  works  of  this  great  master  laid  down.  It  is  computed  that  the  Vic- 
will  be  obtained  for  ^£40.  Considering  toria  Bridge  will  not  be  completed  in  less 
the  extent  of  time  over  which  the  publi-  than  another  four  years. 
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THE   LORIMER'S  DAUGHTER 

AX  Dt  CIOEST  IS  THE  BRIDAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  MARGARET 

AND  KING  JAMES  IT. 

CHAPTBK  I. 

The  b^;iDmiig  of  the  month  of  August,  Dnmeroos  prelates  and  noble  lords,  among 
1503,  was  a  period  of  wonderful  bustle  whom  was  the  gallant  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  excitement  in  the  andent  metropolis  destined,  alas !  a  few  years  subseouentiy, 
of  Scotland.  The  treaty  of  marriage  be-  to  meet  the  royal  bridegroom  on  the  fatal 
tween  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  plains  of  Flodden.  The  Princess  Mar- 
of  Henry  VII^  and  the  Scottish  sove-  wet  travelled  by  ea^  stages  through 
reign,  the  brave  and  chivalrous  James  England.  She  rode  chiefly  on  horsebad:, 
IV.,  bad  been  for  several  years  concluded,  although,  in  addition  to  a  second  palfrey 
and  the  time  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  led  beside  her,  there  was  a  beautiful 
now  at  hand.  The  intermediate  period  litter  borne  between  two  richly-harnessed 
had  been  employed  by  the  king  in  making  horses,  as  weU  as  a  carriage,  to  suit  her 
suitable  preparations  for  the  reception  of  convenience  when  fatigued  with  riding, 
his  illustrious  bride.  The  wealthy  abbey  Throughout  her  whole  progress,  the  royid 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  Holy  Rood,  in  the  bride  was  entertained  and  escorted  by  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  had  nobility  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  virtues, 
frequently  been  the  residence  of  some  of  her  beauty,  her  extreme  youth,  and  her 
his  royal  predecessors;  but  his  majesty  exalted  rank,  as  well  as  the  happy  alli- 
had  been  for  some  time  past  busily  occu-  ance  between  the  kingdoms  about  to  be 
pied  in  erecting  a  palace  in  connection  ratified  by  her  marriage, 
with  the  already  existing  ecclesiastical  As  the  period  of  the  royal  nuptials 
buildings.  For  several  years  in  suoces-  drew  near,  the  utmost  excitement  pre- 
sion — as  appears  from  the  accounts  still  vailed  in  Edinburgh.  Within  the  walls, 
extant  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  the  city  was  densely  crowded.  All  sorts 
Scotland — workmen  had  been  employed  of  labour  were  suspended;  the  citizens 
in  this  important  undertaking.  It  can-  seemed  resolved  upon  a  general  jubilee, 
not  now  be  ascertained,  indeed,  whether  The  narrow  streets  and  wyuds  exhibited 
the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Rood  owes  its  origin  a  most  unwonted  appearance.  From  the 
to  the  gallant  monarch  to  whom  we  refer,  windows  of  the  houses — with  their  an- 
altbongh  it  seems  probable  that  it  does;  tique  wooden  gables  fronting  the  streets 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  under  the  — waved  the  banners  of  St  Andrew  and 
charge  of  the  eminent  architects  who  had  St  George.  Armed  men,  *  dad  in  com- 
been  recently  occupied  at  Falkland  Castle,  plete  steel,'  moved  busily  to  and  fro,  their 
the  northern  towers  of  the  palace  were  long  swords  clanking  on  the  rude  pave- 
completed,  and  various  apartments  built  ment;  the  retainers  of  the  Highland 
and  embellished  with  all  the  skill  and  nobility,  in  their  picturesque  tartan 
splendour  befitting  an  event  which,  by  habiliments,  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
the  auspicious  alliance  of  the  two  ^ng-  strutted  about  in  vast  dignity,  laying 
doms,  seemed  likely  to  bring  to  a  happy  aside,  by  common  consent,  their  tradi* 
termination  the  long  train  of  disastrous  tional  animosity,  and  forgetting  in  the 
quarrels  which  had  so  frequently  inter-  general  gaiety  the  feuds  which  had  made 
rupted  their  prosperity.  them  sworn  foes  to  each  other;  while  the 
In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  we  sober  citizens,  gaily  dressed  with  bright- 
have  mentioned  (1503),  the  royal  Jiancie  coloured  doublets  and  scarlet  hose — 
set  forth  from  London  on  her  journey  prelates  and  churchmen — *  noble  lords 
toward  the  capital  of  her  future  kingdom,  and  ladies  gay' — all  met  in  amity  on  the 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  magnificent  streets,  resolved  with  one  accord  to  do 
retinue,  habited  in  brilliant  armour,  with  honour  to  the  approaching  occasion, 
trumpets  and  banners  displayed  as  if  in  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  at  the 
some  triumphal  procession.  Numerous  commencement  of  our  narrative, 
minstrels  were  in  her  train,  and  players,  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  on  the  4th  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  amuse  the  royal  August,  1503.  The  bells  of  the  church 
damsel  upon  her  bridal  pilgrimage;  and  of  St  Giles  had  all  day  long  been  ringing 
mingling  with  the  goodly  company  were  a  merry  peal,  and  as  they  had  now  ceaseiC 
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the  yesper-bell  of  the  convent  of  the  Qrey  honour  to  ha*e  the  higging  o'  the  palace 

Friars  was  borne  towards  the  city  by  the  beside  the  abbey;   and  then  a  precept 

breath  of  the  west  wind.    In  a  house,  made,  as  Fm  tauld  will  be  made,  and  that 

which  even  then  was  ancient,  and  which  soon,  to  yourseP  for  gude  and  thankful 

stood  on  the  northern  side  of  the  High  service  done  and  to  be  done  to  the  king's 

Street,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  highness,  and  the  sou  me  o*  forty  punds 

Netherbow  Port,  two  persons  were  met,  o*  the  usual  money  o'  the  realme,  to  be 

evidently  on  some  matter  which  each  paid  out  o*  the  king's  coffers  yearly,  all 

deemed  of  importance.    The  apartment  the  days  o'  your  life.     Man,  it's  grand ! 

they  occupied  exhibited  a  remarkable  I  wish  ye  muckle  joy!' ^ 

aspect  It  was  a  large  room;  the  windows,  ^I'm  thinking  you're  doing  no  that  ill 

of  which  there  were  several,  were  filled  yourseP,  Wattie,'  said  the  architect,  with 

with  small  lozenge-shaped  panes  of  glass,  a  smile,  pointing  to  the  casket,  which 

All  around  the  walls  were  hung  various  was  half  full  of  gold  pieces.    *  I  ken  weel 

pieces  of  armour^  in  great  variety,  in-  you're  nae  without  baith  the  profit  and 

eluding  several  complete  suitsof  fine  steel,  the  honour.' 

richly  adorned  with  gold.    On  a  long  *Ay,  Leonard,' resumed  the  other,  Tve 

tabl^  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  were  done  a  gude  day's  wark  the  day,  lad  I   Pve 

several  head-pieces  of  different  forms,  sold   nae  less  than  sax  suits  o*  steel 

some  of  them  plain,  others  surmounted  armour.    What  think  ye  ?    Ane  o'  them 

with  plumes  of  feathers.    A  number  of  was  for  his  gracious  majesty  himsel'.    Ay, 

swords,  of  various  lengths,  lay  upon  a  sort  and  a  bonny  suit  it  was;  and  nane  other 

of  stand  in  one  comer;  and  on  the  table  would  I  gi'e  to  my  brave  prince — bless 

itself  were  several  weapons,  besides  a  his  bonny  face !    Real  Milan,  I  can  tell 

number  of  short  daggers  or  dirks,  whose  ye !      There's   nae    a  spear   or    sword 

shining  blades  indicated  at  once  their  amang  the  fause  Southerns  that  would 

fine  temper,  and  the  care  with  which  make  a  dint  in't.    Ay,  man,  and  there's 

they  had  been  polished.    One  of  the  indi-  twa  shirts  o'  chain  mail  sold  beside :  one 

viduals  we  refer  to  occupied  a  seat  in  the  for  my  Lord  o'   Hamilton,  the  king's 

window.    He  was  dressed  like  a  respect-  cousin,  ye  ken;  and  the  other  for  the 

able  master  workman  of  the  time.    The  valiant  Sir  Alexander  Seton.    Then  I  ha'e 

other  stood  at  the  table,  with  a  small  sold  a  whean  swords,  and  dirks,  and  the 

casket  before  him,  and  was  busily  en-  like,  forbye.' 

gaged  in  polishing  the  already  shining  As  the  armourer  concluded,  the  door 

blade  of  a  skean-dhu.     Both  were  of  of  an  inner  apartment  opened,  and  a 

middle  age.    The  latter  was  the  owner  young  girl  entered,  attired  in  walking 

of  the  room  and  its  contents.    He  was  costume.    She  was  about  sixteen  years 

the  chief  lorimer,  or  armourer,  in  the  city,  of  age,  and  extremely  beautiful,  while  her 

and  no  man  in  broad  Scotland  knew  picturesque  costume  set  off  in  no  ordinary 

better  how  to  judge  of  a  claymore  or  a  degree  her  personal    attractions.      She 

suit  of  armour,  or  how  to  fsishion  them,  wore  a  small  hat  and  feather,  a  russet- 

The  former  was  a  well-known  architect,  or  coloured  cloak  and  hood,  and  a  frock  of 

mason,  who  had  gained  the  royal  favour  green  silk,  and  a  pair  of  large  silver 

by  his  skill  in  completing  the  recent  buckles  almost  covered  the  front  of  her 

buildings  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood.  small  shoes.     Dark  brown  ringlets,  lips, 

*  Leonard  Logy,  my  auld  freend,'  said  about  which  the  sunshine  of  a  perpetual 
the  armourer,  stopping  for  an  instant  in  smile  seemed  to  linger,  and  'large  hazel 
his  work,  and  pronouncing  his  words  with  eyes,  in  whose  depths  it  required  no 
the  hurr  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  imagination  to  discover  a  world  of  love 
Borders,  *  there's  nae  man  frae  here  to  the  and  faith,  completed  the  picture  of  Mis- 
Debateable  Land  that's  mair  glad  than  me  tress  Alice,  the  fair  and  only  child  of  the 
at  your  honours,  ay,  and  at  your  profits,  worthy  armourer.  Master  Leonard  Logy 
too.    Ye  ken  that  weel.'  arose  from  his  seat  at  her  entrance,  and 

*  Fm  weel  assured  o'  that,  Wattie  Turn-  made  a  courteous  salutation,  which  the 
bull,'  replied  the  architect:  ^  deed  am  I. 

And  Fm  right  grateful  to  the  king's  *Our  antiquarian  readers  will  find  the 

highness  and  to  yoursel',  auld  freend,  for  ^1^  precept  or  ordinance,  here  referred  to, 

TOUT  kindly  words '  "^        JRegister  of  the  Pnvy  Seal,  under  date 

t  IT            u    —  II i.  e  I  j.'n         V  September  10,  1504.    This  waa,  however,  a 

Ye  n»y  be  well  grateful  till  our  brave  year  afler  the  conversation  we  are  now  re- 

kmg,' adided  the  lonmer.    ^Itsnaesma'  cording. 
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damsel  returned,  with  a  smile,  as  she  Gilbert  Lynton  in  the  same  breath  wi' 

passed  through  the  apartment  and  dis-  my  Alice  1    A  bonny  thing,  indeed !    The 

appeared  by  the  door  leading  into  the  jackanapes!     He  does  na  ken  a  spear 

street.    The  armourer  did  not  speak,  but  head  frae  a  sword  point.    Na,  na !  my 

an  expression  of  deep  aflfection  beamed  in  Alice  'ill  no  disgrace  her  upbringing.' 
his  honest  face  as  his  eyes  followed  the        *  Dinna  vex  yourseV,  Wattie,  my  man/ 

retreating  figure  of  his  daughter.  said  his  companion;  Minna  vex  yoursel'. 

*  Sweet  Alice !'  said  the  architect,  after  The  sweet  lassie,  I  warrant,  'ill  no  bring 
a  silence  of  some  minutes;  ^  how  she  hath  discredit  on  her  kith  and  kin;  but  you 
grown.  It  seemeth  to  me  but  as  yester-  maun  look  kindly  on  the  lad  Gilbert,  for 
eve  when  but  a  bairn  she  sat  upon  my  a'  that.' 

knee !    She's  quite  a  woman  now,  and  as        *  Fm  no  a  whit  angry,'  rejoined  the 

gude,  I  warrant  me,  as  she  is  fair.'  armourer,  while  his  sparkling  eye  and 

^  Everything  to  me,  Leonard,  since  her  heightened  colour  contradicted  the  asser- 

mother's  death,'  said  the  armourer,  in  a  tion — 'I'm  no  angry,  Leonard;  but  hark 

subdued  tone,  turning  as  if  to  the  light,  ye,  my  lassie  shall  wed  ane  o'  the  stal- 

to  see  the  blade  he  was  working  upon,  wart  lads  o'  the  Borders;  ahe  wha's  able 

but  in  reality  to  hide  a  tear  which  had  to  keep  what  he  gets,  and  get  what  he 

sprung  to  his  eyelids:  *  everything  to  me;  can,  wi'  his  ain  gude  sword.    Nane  o* 

God  bless  her!'  your  baby-faced  loons  for  me.    Gin  the 

*  She'll  make  some  braw  lad  happy  a'e  bairn  were  no  awa'  to  the  vespers,  I'd  hae 
day,  Wattie,'  said  the  architect,  with  a  her  back  to  tell  ye  sae  her  ain  sel'.' 
smile,  *a8  she  hersel'  deserveth  to  be;  The  architect  ventured  no  reply,  con- 
and  the  day  is  no  far  awa'.  There's  tenting  himself  with  an  incredulous  shake 
Gilbert  Lynton,  as  fine  a  lad  as  e'er  wore  of  his  head;  and  soon  after,  bidding  his 
a  sword,  as  straight  as  a  pillar,  ay,  and  as  friend  good-night,  took  his  leave,  and 
tnie  as  a  plumbline '  quitted  the  city  by  the  gate  called  the 

*  What,  man !'  exclaimed  Walter  Turn-  Netherbow  Port,  and  made  his  way  to- 
bull,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  *  speak  ye  o'  ward  Holyrood. 

CHAPTER  II. 

About  an  hour  after  the  conversation  waters  beneath  them.    They  spoke  little 

we  have  been  recording,  a  youthful  couple  to  each  other  for  some  time,  for  the  pure 

were  wending  their  way  along  the  foot  of  aflfection  by  which  they  were  animated  is 

the  crags,  near  the  Chapel  of  St  Anthony,  often  content  with  the  mere  presence  of 

at  no  great  distance  from  the  Abbey  of  its  object,  and  is  more  expressed  in  en- 

Holyrood.    One  of  the  personages  was  a  raptured  silence  than  in  audible  sounds, 

tall,  handsome  youth.    He  was  attired  At  length  the  youth  spoke  to  his  com- 

with  a  hat  and  plume  of  black  feathers,  panion  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice: — 
a  short  grey  cloak  and  scarlet  hose,  and        *  Sweet  Alice !'  he  said,  'thou  sayest 

armed,  as  was  usual,  with  a  sword,  which  Master  Leonard  was  with  thy  father  as 

he  held  under  his  left  arm.    On  his  right  thou  camest  forth.    Ah !  he  will  fare  but 

leaned  a  fair  damsel,  whom  we  have  no  ill.    He  will  confer  with  him  about  me 

difficulty  in  recognising  as  Mistress  Alice,  and  thee,  dearest;  but  alas!  I  fear  me 

who,  a  short  time  before,  had  quitted  her  there  is  small  hope,  save  in  thy  own 

father's  house  to  proceed — as  we  must  in  loving  heart.* 

charity  presume,  and  as  her  father  be-        '  I  know  not,  Gilbert,'  replied  the  dam- 

lieved — to  vespers.  sel.    '  Alas !    my  kind  father  hath  his 

The  lovers  (for  such  we  must  admit  prejudices — and  to  thee,  my  Gilbert,  to 

them  to  be)  passed  up  from  the  lower  thee,  though,  sooth  to  say,  I  know  not 

grounds  to  the  west  of  the  cliflf  on  which  wherefore.' 

the  ruins  of  the  chapel  now  stand,  and        '  My  friend,  Leonard  Logy,  hath,  I  fear, 

entered  the  fine  valley  known  as  the  little  chance  of  prevailing,  sweet  Alice/ 

Hunter's  Bog,  in  the  centre  of  which,  resumed  the  youth.    '  But  shall  we  not 

reaching  to  each  end  of  the  valley,  was  hope  1    Trust  me,  other  means  may  be 

a  lake,  long  since  completely  drained,  found  to  break  down  the  barrier — ^be  it 

They  wandered  along  its  western  margin,  what  it  may — which  ill  tongue  or  fidde 

admiring,  perhaps,  the  shadows  of  the  fortune,  hath  raised  between  us.     Hast 

great  rocks  above  reflected  in  the  tranquil  thou  thought,  dearest,  of  the  proposal  V 
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'It  is  a  stnmge  proposal  to  mo,  verily,'  '  I  can  but  confide  in  thee,  Gilbert,' 

8ud  the  £ur  girl,  laughing.    'Shall  I,  replied  Alice,  interrupting  him.     'Thou 

thinkeatt  thou,  make  a  passable  represen-  canst  not  ask  aught  that  maidenly  mo- 

tation  of  a  distressed  damoscl  V  desty  may  forbid.    Be  it  so ! ' 

Her  hearty  laugh  and  cheerful  expres-  The  sun  had  already  set,  and  the  sha- 

sion  of  &oe  did  not  much  comport  with  dows  of  evening  were  gathering  over  the 

the  idea;  and  her  companion,  as  he  looked  valley.    Quietly  communing  together,  the 

into  her  dark  eyes,  could  not  help  joining  lovers  traced  their  way  along  the  shore  of 

in  the  mirth  which  the  idea  had  provoked,  the  little  lake,  and  after  passing  round 

'Excellently  well,' he  said; 'excellently  the  eastern  side,  descended  once  more 

well,  wilt  thou.  For  art  thou  not,  indeed,  a  into  the  plain,  and  Alice  found  her  way 

distressed  damosel,  sweet  Alice  ?    Yerily,  to  the  city  gate,  while  Gilbert  Lynton 

thy  representation  shall  have  feu*  more  entered  the  palace.     We  must  now  men- 

trath  in  it  than  is  common  in  such  mat-  tion  some  circumstances  requisite  to  a 

ten;  and  moreover,  see  an  thou  hast  not  distinct  conception  of  the  course  of  this 

a  true  knight — ay,  as  true  as  the  best  narrative. 

blade  thy  father  ever  tempered!'  Gilbert  Lynton  was  a  youth  who  had 

'And  who  hath  put  thee  on  this  mad  joined  the  king's  troops  during  the  recent 

pank,  Gilbert)'  inquired  the  maiden,  troubles  regarding  Perkin  Warbeck.    lie 

'And  what  will  my  father  say,  ay,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king 

what  will  everybody  say,  of  Alice  1'  not  only  by  his  extraordinary  personid 

'  No  evil  breath  will  touch  thee,  purest  qualifications,  but  by  his  singular  dexte- 

and  best)'   said  the  lover.     'Fear  not;  rity  in  horsemanship,  an  art  in  which 

thy  own  innocence  will  guard  thy  fame.  James  IV.  himself  excelled  the  majority 

And  were  I  to  tell  thee  whose  plan  it  is,  of  his  subjects.    The  king  took  him  into 

wouldst  thou  at  once  consent?'  his  immediate  service,  and  made  him  one 

'Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell,'  was  the  re-  of  his  principal  attendants.     He  was  al- 

ply.    '  Thou  shalt  first  give  me  to  know,  ready,  indeed,  on  the  highway  to  distinc- 

dear  Gilbert,  and  I  will  answer  thee  as  a  tion,  and  daily  rose  in  the  favour  of  his 

maiden  may.'  royal  patron. 

'  It  is  the  king!'  he  whispered.  The  king,  who,  as  is  well  known,  had 

Alice  started,  in  great  amazement,  and  an  eye  for  female  beauty,  had  caught  a 

withdrew  her  arm  from  his.     '  What,  glimpse  of  the  fair  Alice,  the  daughter  of 

Gilbert!'   she  exclaimed.      'The  king!  his  favourite  armourer,  and  from  certain 

Sorely  thou  art  dreaming!'  symptoms,  which  did  not  escape  his  keen 

'Nay,    dearest,'    replied    the   youth,  vision,  ho  made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 

smiling;  '  would  that  each  dream  of  thee  state  of  matters  between  the  youthful 

which  haunts  me  were  but  as  true !'  damsel  and  his  protcg6,  Gilbert  Lynton. 

'Well  then,  Gilbert,'  returned  Alice,  This  guess  a  few  inquiries  enabled  his 

eacing  her  hand  in  her  lover's,  '  I  will  majesty  to  convert  into  certainty;  and  he 

\  the  distressed  damosel,  if  my  father  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 

but  consent.'  armourer  entertained  a  violent  prejudice 

'Thanks!    a  thousand   thanks!    my  against  Gilbert,  from  some  doubt  regarding 

brave-hearted  Alice !'  exclaimed  Gilbert  his  valour  or  hardihood  as  a  man-at-arms 

Ijnton.      '  Never   fear ;    good    Walter  — a  doubt  fatal  to  the  good  opinion  of 

Tumbull    will    not   refuse  his  patron,  Walter  Turnbull,  who  was  one  of  the  first 

James  IV.'  swordsmen  of  his  day,  as  well  as  one  of 

'Tet  to  what  may  all  this  lead,  dear  the  best  constructors  of  the  warlike  weapon 

Gilbert?'  resumed  Alice,  with  a  serious  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  wield.  With 

expression.  the  benevolent  desire,  therefore,  of  ren- 

'  Nay,  I  myself  scarcely  know — can  dering  two  young  people  happy,  and  in 

scarcely  guess,'  said  her  lover;  'yet  it  is  order  to  do  what  he  thought  an  especial 

his  highness*  desire,  and  so,  dearest,  let  it  kindness  to  his  favourite  follower,  his 

ba    And  prithee,  Alice,  be  silent  on  this  majesty  devised  a  scheme,  the  nature 

plan  to-— to— thy  father;  thou  knowest  and  result  of  which  we  shall  speedily  dis- 

tbat '  cover. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Princess  Margaret  had  already  en-  cial  costnme,  dashed  through  the  city 
tered  Scotland  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  gate,  and  pulled  up  their  spirited  horses 
and  had  journeyed  toward  Edinburgh,  tak-  at  the  shop  of  our  burly  friend,  Wal- 
ing as  the  stages  in  her  progress  thefamous  ter  Tumbull,  the  lorimer.  The  herald^ 
fortress  of  Fast  Castle,  the  church  of  who  was  in  evident  haste,  threw  him- 
Lamberton,  one  of  the  dependencies  of  self  from  his  horse,  and  entering  the 
the  wealthy  and  influential  Priory  of  Cold-  house,  remained  for  about  ten  minutes 
inghame,  the  church  of  Haddington,  dis-  with  the  armourer,  and  then  took  his  de- 
tinguished,  both  by  its  situation  and  ar-  parture  toward  the  castle,  urging  his 
ohitecture,  by  the  title  of  the  Lamp  of  steed  up  the  street  as  rapidly  as  its  al- 
Lothian;  at  which  two  stages,  as  there  ready  extremely  crowded  condition  ren- 
was  not  sufficient  accommodation,  the  dered  possible. 

princess  and  her  train  were  entertained  He  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than 

in  pavilions  erected  for  the  purpose ;  and,  Walter  Turnbull,  who  had  dutifully  at- 

finally,  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith,  then  in  tended  so  important  a  personage  to  the 

the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  door,  hastily  entered  his  shop  or  armoury, 

Here  it  was   resolved  that    her  royal  and  passing  into  the  inner  apartment, 

highness  should  enjoy  some  repose,  as  stood  before  his  daughter,  who  was  busily 

well  as  recreation,  before  proceeding  to  occupied  in  some  arrangements  for  the 

the  capital,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  morning  repast. 

distant,  and  which  she  resolved  to  enter  *  Alice,  my  bairn,*  said  the  armourer, 
on  the  7th  day  of  August,  and,  after  with  a  troubled  expression  of  face,  *  (he 
visiting  the  city,  take  up  her  abode  at  king's  highness  has  sent  me  a  message 
Holyrood,  prior  to  her  marriage  on  the  by  the  Marchmont  herald  whilk  is  pass- 
day  foUowmg.    On  her  arrival  at  the  ing  strange.' 

Castle  of  Dalkeith,  the  king  hastened  *  Father!' exclaimed  Alice,  with  an  ex- 

thither  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  future  pression  of  surprise,  which,  if  not  real, 

queen.     He  was  accompanied  by  a  train  was  not  unsuccessfully  imitated;  and  then 

of  noblemen,  all  gallantly  attired,  and  she  added,  in  a  satisfied  tone,  *More  ar- 

mounted   on  fine  chargers.    The  king    mour,  doubtless,  father;  I  am  glad ^ 

was  himself  habited  in  crimson  velvet,  *  It  is  no  anent  armour,  Alice,'  inter- 
richly  embroidered  with  cloth-of-gold;  and  rupted  her  father,  *but  thee,  that  the 
across  his  back  was  hung  his  lyre,  an  in-  herald  came.  Gude  forefend  that  evil 
strument  in  playing  which  he  evinced  no  come  not  o'  it!' 

inconsiderable  taste  and  skill.  He  visited  *  Me ! '  exclaimed  Alice,  with  great  ap- 

the  princess  every  day  during  her  sojourn  parent  astonishment, 

at  Dalkeith,  where  she  arrived  on  the  *  Ay,  Alice !  thee,  even  thee,'  returned 

2d  of  August;  and  while  his  dexterity  in  her  father.    *  But,  in  sooth,  time  presses, 

feats  of  horsemanship  excited  the  admi-  and  I  maun  tell  thee,  my  bairn.    Weel, 

ration  of  his  English  guests,  his  skill  in  ye  ken,  that  on  the  morn  the  princess  '11 

playing  on  the  claricorde  and  the  lute  no  mak'  her  progress  intil  the  city,  and  his 

less  delighted  his  bride,  who,  as  an  old  highness  the  king  is  minded  till  amuse 

chronicler  states,  *  had  grett  plaisur  for  the  royal  lady  on  the  way  firae  the  Castle 

to  here  hym.'  o'  Dalkeith.' 

Meantime,  neither  cost  nor  labour  was  *  I  have  heard  of  the  purpose  of  our 

spared  in  the  preparations  for  the  pro-  gracious  king,  father,'  said  Alice, 

gress  to  Holyrood.    The  king,  who  loved  *  What  ?  about  yoursel',  Alice  1'  asked 

magnificence  and  display,  was  not  likely  the  armourer,  in  great  astonishment, 

to  permit  any  deficiency  in  the  pomp  and  *  About  the  purpose   to   amuse  the 

circumstance  requisite  on  an  occasion  so  piincess  by  the  way,'  replied  the  maiden, 

remarkable.    He  was  too  much  beloved    quietly;  *  but ^ 

by  his  subjects  also  to  find  it  a  matter  of  *  But — but — hear  me,  Alice !'  said  the 

difficulty  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  grandeur  armourer,  with  some  irritation  of  manner, 

worthy  of  the  alliance  about  to  be  com-  *  Beside  the  hunting  o'  ane  stag,  his  high- 

pleted.  ness  maun  ha'e  ane  romance  o'  chivalry. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  There's  to  be  a  young  damosel,  wha's  to 

August  the  Marchmont  herald  and  his  be  run  awa'  wi',  and  then  rescuet  by  ane 

pursuivant,  habited  in  their  singular  offi-  knight,  and  carried  awa'  agin  till  a  place 
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0*  safety,  ye  ken;  a*  this  is  to  be  enactit  them  away  in  safety  to  the  presence  of 

as  ane  play,  and  meikie  to  the  delecta-  the  princess.    He  farther  informed  her, 

tiouno*  the  princess,  doubtless;  but,  Alice,  that  the  whole  pageant  would  doubtless 

the  strangest  pairt  o*  the  story  is,  that  the  be  of  much  grandeur,  and  that  he  him- 

king  will  ha'e  it  that  yoursai's  to  be  the  self  would  take  care  to  be  at  hand,  al- 

distresseddamosel!*  though,  as  for  any  aid,  it  would  be  all 

*  The  distressed  damosel  !*  cried  Alice,  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  affair 
in  well-feigned  surprise;*  me  the  distressed  was  a  mere  dramatic  representation,  for 
damosel !  Til  be  nothing  of  the  kind;  me,  the  amusement  and  solace  of  the  royal 
indeed!'  lady  so  soon  to  be  Queen  of  Scotland. 

*  But  ye  ken,'  argued  the  lorimer,  *  it's  Alice  had  innumerable  scruples  to  be 
no  like  as  if  ony  ordinar  body  was  axing;  overcome,  although,  not  an  hour  before, 
it*8  the  king  himseV,  ye  see,  lassie;  ay,  she  had,  in  her  own  little  dormitory,  been 
an'  the  king  '11  ha'e  to  be  obeyit,  come  busily  engaged  in  selecting  some  apparel 
what  may  o'  it.'  befitting  the  part  she  had  resolved  to  take 

Alice  now  appeared  more  attentive;  in  the  simple  drama  to  be  performed. 
and  her  father  proceeded  to  explain  to  her  This,  however,  for  some  wise  reasons  of 
the  details  of  the  arrangement,  of  which  her  own,  she  did  not  think  it  requisite  to 
the  herald  had  hastily  informed  him.  He  mention  to  the  armourer,  whose  preju- 
informed  her  that  the  king  having  re-  dices  and  suspicions,  if  once  awakened, 
solved  to  amuse  the  English  princess  as  might,  she  justly  supposed,  prove  fatal  to 
much  as  possible,  would  have  Alice,  as  her  lover's  project,  whatever  it  might  be; 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  city — for  and  of  the  nature  of  that  project  she 
he  had  seen  her  often — personate  one  of  could  not  help  having  a  certain  vague 
the  principal  characters  in  the  little  ro-  suspicion,  which  originated  a  smile  on  her 
mance  to  be  performed.  She  was  re-  dimpled  cheek,  and  set  her  heart  beating, 
qaired,  he  told  her,  to  personate  a  lady  she  knew  not  wherefore.  So  unwilling 
passing  through  the  country  on  a  jour-  did  she  seem  to  engage  in  the  affair,  that 
ney,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  other  her  father,  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  his 
damsels;  that  at  a  certain  part  of  the  royal  patron,  at  length  condescended  to 
road  she  and  her  companions  should  be  entreat  her  to  agree  at  once  to  the  pro- 
set  npon  by  some  pretended  robbers,  who  posal.  At  last,  lest  she  should  carry  her 
should  appear  to  run  off  with  them  into  opposition  too  far,  and  so  defeat  her  own 
the  forest,  and  that,  as  they  were  so  car-  secret  wishes,  she,  with  apparent  reluo- 
rying  them  away,  a  knight-errant,  whose  tance,  consented  to  the  urgent  request 
duty  it  was  to  rescue  distressed  ladies,  preferred  to  her,  and  set  about  making  her 
shonld  pursue  the  ravishers,  and  snatch  arrangements  for  the  following  day's  ex- 
the  captives  out  of  their  hands,  and  carry  hibition. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  7th  day  of  August  dawned  propi-  the  ancient  forests  of  Caledonia,  as  well 

tionsly  for  the  great  pageant  which  the  as  numerous  herds  of  deer,  now  found  in 

Seoltiish  capital  was  to  witness;  and  the  a  wild  state  only  in  the  thinly-peopled 

most  ardent  admuer  of  pomp  and  display  districts  of  the  Highlands.    These  primi- 

oonld  have  desired  no  finer  weather.    As  tive  forests,  planted  by  nature's  own  hand, 

the  son  arose  in  the  heavens,  the  sky  be-  still  reached  within  a  short  distance  of 

came  covered  here  and  there  with  fleecy  the  capital  itself,  and  the  quaint  descrip- 

clouds,  floating  high  in  the  atmosphere,  tion  of  Bellenden,  in  reference  to  the  state 

and  \yj  causing  alternate  sunshine  and  of  the  country  in  general,  and  the  imme- 

shadow  as  they  swept  slowly  on  before  a  diate  vicinity  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 

soft  westerly  breeze,  adding  greatly  to  the  in  particular,  was  still  in  a  great  measure 

beauty  of  the  scene.    At  that  period  of  applicable  to  it  at  the  era  of  our  story. 

onr  national  history,  a  great  portion  of  *At  this  tyme' — we  quote  the  exact 

the  fine  country  lying  between  Edinburgh  words  of  the  old  writer,  and  his  strange 

and  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith  was  almost  old-world  spelling — '  at  this  tyme  all  the 

entirely  oovered  with  woods,  in  the  fast-  boundis  of  Scotland  wer  ful  of  woddis, 

nesses  of  which  lurked  the  wild  boar  and  lesouris,  and  medois.     For  the  contrie 

the  wolf^and  through  whose  glades  roamed  wes  mor  geuin  to  store  of  bestiall  than 

the  fieroebfeed  of  white  cattle  peculiar  to  ony  productioun  of  cornys.    And  about 
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this  castell  wes    ane  gret  forest  ful  of  the  narrow  road  led,  through  the  wooded 

hartis,  hyndis,  toddis,  and  siclike  maner  country,  towaid  the  capital.    As  the  gay 

of  beistis.*    What  a  contrast  with  the  company  passed  on,  the  woods  re-echoed 

present  age,  in  which  these  gloomy  forests  the  sounds  of  the  trumpets,  which  ever 

have  been  changed  into  richly  cultivated  and  anon  asfinounced  the  joyous  character 

fields,  extending  many  miles  in  every  di-  of  the  procession  by  bursts  of  martial 

rection !  melody. 

On  the  eventful  day  we  are  now  refer-  Not  long  after  the  bridal  procession 
ling  to,  these  ancient  forests  exhibited  quitted  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith,  the  king 
much  of  that  variety  of  tint  which  in  au-  issued  from  Holyrood,  and,  accompanied 
tumn  adds  so  vastly  to  the  charms  of  by  a  large  retinue  of  noblemen,  took  his 
woodland  scenery,  while  the  soft  west  way  to  meet  his  royal  bride.   His  majesty 
wind,  blowing  on  the  hills  of  Pentland.  rode  a  magnificent  bay  charger,  covered 
the  sunny  aspect  of  the  day,  the  bright  with  trappings  of  gold.    He  was  himself 
stream  of  the  Esk — unsullied  by  dye-  habited  in  a  manner  befitting  the  joyous 
works — which    flowed  on  beneath    the  occasion.    His  jacket,  according  to  the 
*  Lion's  Ben,'  as  Morton's  stronghold  was  account  still  extant,  was  of  cloth-of-gold, 
called,  were  all  circumstances  which  au-  his  doublet  of  violet-coloured  satin,  his 
gured  well  for  the  day's  pageant.  hose  of  scarlet,  and  his  shirt  was  cm- 
Early  in  the  morning  a  gallant  com-  broidered  with  pearls.     The  king,  ac- 
pany  had  assembled  around  the  walls  of  companied  by  his  gay  retinue,  rode  ra- 
the old  fortress  which  then  occupied  the  pidly  forward,  *  renning,'  as  the  quaint 
site  of  the  modern  mansion  of  the  Dukes  annalist  says,  *  as  he  wolde  renne  after  the 
of  Buccleuch.   There  were  numerous  per-  hayre.'    On  meeting  the  princess,  which 
sons  of  rank  present — the  Earl  of  Surrey,  he  did  about  half  way,  he  alighted  from 
and  many  of  the  English  nobility;  the  his  horse,  and  having  gallantly  saluted 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Dur-  his  fair  bride,  invited  her  to  sit  behind 
ham,  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  the  Prior  him  on  his  steed.    This  was  an  arrange- 
of  Ooldinghame,  and  other  persons  of  dis-  ment,  however,  to  which  the  steed,  unao- 
tinction  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  well  customed  to  carry  double,  could  not  be 
as  that  of  England.    They  were  all  richly  brought  to  submit,  and  the  king  at  length 
habited,  and  some,  as  if  anticipating  the  found  it  necessary  to  mount  the  princesis's 
tournament  which  was  to  be  held,  were  own  palfrey,  when    the  prmcess,  with 
clad   in    magni6cent   suits  of  armour,  much  good-humour,  took  her  seat  behind 
among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Surrey  him,  and  the  cavalcade  resumed  their 
and  the  Prior  of  Coldinghame.    Each  of  march.    After  journeying  about  a  mile 
these,  and  the  other  distinguished  per-  further,  they  arrived  at  the  higher  grounds 
sons  present,  had  his  own  immediate  re-  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  capi- 
tainers  and  servants  around  him;  in  ad-  tal,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  castle 
dition  to  whom  was  a  fine  company  of  and  city  could  be  obtained.    Here  a  pa- 
English  soldiers,  on  magnificent  chargers,  vilion  had  been  erected  in  a  meadow  slop- 
and  clad  in  complete  suits  of  steel.    The  ing  gently  toward  a  brook,  and  surrounded 
banners  of  England  and  Scotland  waved  with  trees,  where  some  refreshment  had 
from  the  turrets  of  the  fortress,  and  from  been  prepared.    Here  a  stag,  which  had 
the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  below,  and  the  been  taken  for  the  purpose,  was  let  loose, 
whole  scene  was  animated  and  cheerful  and  as  it  fled  down  an  opening  in  the 
in  the  highest  degree.    No  sooner  had  all  wood,  several  well- mounted  huntsmen, 
the  company  assembled,  than  the  Princess  sounding  theur  bugles,  started  in  pur- 
Margaret,  accompanied  by  the  Countess  suit,  with  their  hounds,  the  course  they 
of  Surrey,  and  a  large  number  of  noble  took  being  such  that,  in  the  position  in 
ladies,  issued  from  the  gate.    The  royal  which  the  royal  pair  stood,  the  hunt 
bride  was  richly  arrayed.    Her  gown  was  could  be  witnessed  distinctly  for  a  con- 
of  cloth-of-gold,  with  a  purfle  of  black  siderable  time. 

velvet,  and  she  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  The  king  and  the  princess  stood  for 

of  pearls  and  precious  stones.    Having  some  time  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  enjoy- 

entered  her  litter,  the  procession  formed,  ing  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery,  wh^ 

and  proceeded  toward  the  city,  moving  the  attention  of  the  latter  was  attracted 

from  the  gate  of  the  castle,  past  the  Col-  by  an  unexpected  incident 

legiate  Church,  and  thence  over  the  an-  About  a  hundred  yards  firom  the  firont 

cient  bridge  across  the  Esk,  from  which  of  the  royal  pavilion  was  an  opmng  into 
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the  forest,  and  as  the  princess  gazed  after  alarmed  as  well  as  surprised,  that  what 

the  distant  hunt,  three  figures  emerged  she  witnessed  was  but  a  simple  dramatic 

from  among  the  trees  as  if  to  pursue  their  representation  of  a  romance  of  chivalry, 

waj  toward  that  point.    They  were  young  She  therefore  entered  with  great  spirit 

gurls,  tastefully  habited  as  shepherdesses,  into  the  amusement,  and  was  preiMured 

They  stopped  fbr  an  instant  as  if  startled  to  receive  the  maiden  with  great  Idndness 

by  the  sight  of  the  gay  company  in  whose  and  courtesy. 

vidnity  they  had  suddenly  found  them-  *A  right  fair  and  gentle  damsel!'  she 
selves,  and  then  hastened,  as  if  in  terror,  said  to  the  king,  as  the  maiden,  whom 
across  the  little  plain,  toward  the  path  the  reader  will  recognise  as  Alice  Turn- 
leading  into  the  woods.  The  princess  had  bull,  was  conducted  to  her  presence;  an 
already  noticed  them,  and  was  in  the  act  encomium  in  which  his  majesty  might 
of  pointing  them  out  to  the  king,  when  se-  readily  have  joined,  as  the  armourer's 
Y^al  horsemen,  clad  in  armour,  dashed  daughter  drew  near,  in  her  picturesque 
firom  among  the  trees,  with  the  evident  costume,  her  f&ce  radiant  with  blushes, 
purpose  of  seizing  npdb  the  terrified  fugi-  and  her  hair,  in  rich  profusion,  clustering 
tives.  Two  of  them  escaped  among  the  over  her  shoulders.  *  Maiden,'  said  the 
trees,  pursued  by  the  horsemen,  the  third  princess,  addressing  Alice,  who  stood  be- 
was  made  prisoner,  and,  after  much  re-  fore  her,  *  thou  hast  acted  passing  well ! 
sistance,  the  captor  raised  her  before  him  Thou  art  of  the  band  of  players,  it  seem- 
on  the  saddle,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  eth;  although  1  remember  not  to  have  seen 
horse,  dashed  across  the  plain.  thee  heretofore.' 

*  By  my  halidome !'  ezclaimod  the  king,  *  May  it  please  your  grace,'  said  Alice, 

*  the  knave  will  run  away  with  the  damsel  with  a  low  curtsey,  *  I  am  not  of  the  band 

before  our  eyes !    Herbert  Setou,  brave  of  players.    I  only  came  hither  at  my 

knights  and  gentlemen,  to  the  rescue —  father's  desire.' 

to  the  rescue !'  *  Verily,  then,  fair  maid,'  added  the 

The  summons  had  been  scarcely  uttered  princess,  with  a  kind  smile,  Hhou  hast 

when  half-a-dozen  horsemen  leaped  into  all  the  more  merit.' 

their  saddles  to  pursue  the  ravisher.    A  While  the  princess  continued  to  address 

cavalier,  however,  had  already  started  on  herself  with  great  affability  to  Alice,  with 

the  gallant  enterprise.    He  was  mounted  whose  modest  demeanour  and  good  sense 

on  a  superb  black  horse,  and  clad  in  ar-  she  was  much  pleased,  the  heralds  were 

moor,  with  his  spear  iu  rest;  he  dashed  busily  occupied,  under  the  king's  direo- 

after  the  fugitive,  and  closed  with  him,  tions,  in  making  preparations  for  the  en- 

almostbeforeanother  horseman  had  joined  counter  which  was  about  to  take  place, 

in  the  pursuit.    A  loud  acchimation  from  The  centre  part  of  the  little  plain  in  front 

the  bystanders  expressed  their  satisfac-  of  the  royal  pavilion  was  cleared  in  a  few 

tion,  and  the  strange  horseman,  still  bear^  minutes,  and  the  spectators,  some  on 

ing  the  apparently  fainting  figure  of  the  horseback,  others  on  foot,  including  a 

shepherdess,  finding  he  codd  not  escape,  considerable  number  of  persons  from  the 

turned  his  horse,  and  having  re-crossed  city,  were  all  arranged  in  a  circle  of  about 

the  plain,  and  arrived  opposite  the  royal  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter.     The 

pavilion,  wheeled  rouna  and  confix)nted  combatants  were  placed  one  at  each  side, 

his  pursuers.  They  were  completely  armed,  but  their 

At  this  moment,  a  herald  galloped  in  weapons  were  such  as  were  used  only  on 

front  of  the  king's  tent,  and,  having  the  occasion  of  a  tournament,  it  being  a 

sounded  his  bugle,  declared  it  to  be  his  mere  trial  of  skill,  without  any  purpose 

highnesses  pleasure  that  a  combat  should  of  inflicting  injury.    While  the  prelimi- 

take  place,  and  that  the  victor  should  be  naries  were  being  arranged,  the  king 

entitled  to  carry  off  the  shepherdess,  of  mounted  his  charger,  and  amused  him- 

whom  his  majesty  would  in  the  meantime  self  by  galloping  round  the  lists,  accom- 

takediarge.  This  announcement  appeared  paniedbyLord  Surrey  and  the  Prior  of 

to  give  great  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Ooldinghame.    As  he  did  so,  his  eye  fell 

The  damsel  who  was  the  object  of  the  con-  on  the  burly  figure  of  Wsdter  Tumbull, 

test  was  permitted  to  descend  from  her  who  stood  in  the  crowd  by  the  side  of  his 

captor's  charger,  and  she  was  led  with  friend  Leonard  Logy,  a  greatly  interested 

all  deference  to  the  royal  pavilion.    The  spectator,  as  may  be  presumed,  both  from 

king  had  ahready  explained  to  the  prin-  his  own  calling  and  habits,  as  well  as  from 

cess,  who  had  at  fiist  been  somewhat  the  singular  pkrt  he  had  been  unwillingly 
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oompdled  to  pennii  hk  daoi^ter  to  act  wbo  had  carried  off  tba  fair  Alice  was 

on  tlie  oocaakm.    The  king  iiamfdiatriy  dad  in  a  shining  ait  of  iteel,  and  wore 

beduHiedtotheannooieTyWhoenteiedtba  on  his  morion  a  plume  oC  Mack  feathos: 

lists,  cap  in  hand,  and  his  majestj,  riding  the  rhampirm  <tf  the  damsel  Mkewiae  wore 

apart  from  the  crowd,  addressed  ham: —  a  snit  <tf  steel  annoiir,  but  it  was  madi 

*  Good  Walter,'  he  said,  with  a  smfla,  ri^er  than  that  ol  his  advenaiy,  being 

*  thou  art  an  obedient  and  lotyal  lobiect,  inlaid  with  g^;  his  plnme  waa  white, 
as  well  as  a  right  skilfnl  lorimer.  And  and  his  fine  figore,  as  well  as  the  eztca- 
what  thinkest  thon  of  these  two  kni^ts  V  ordinarj  ease  with  which  he  managed  his 

*May  it  ^ease  your  hig^neo^'  annreied  magnificent  black  charger,  raised  &  ex- 
Walter  Tomboll,*  their  risonb^^gdoaed,  pfirtationa  <tf  the  crowd  to  the  highest 
I  ken  not  wha  they  be;  bat  they  be  baith  pit^  and,  notwithstanding  the  noble 
stalwart  duels,  I  wot,  and  oo^t  to  do  beariqg  of  his  q^onent,  and  the  bean^ 
battle  weeL'  ol  the  baj  steed  he  bertrode^  made  him 

'He  of  the  Mack  charger  wears  tt^  thefi^oorite. 
own  armour,  Walter,'  added  the  king;        The  ceremoaiala^^iactised  on  the  006a> 
*and  as  he  is  the  champkm  of  thy  fiw  sioneitherof  atoamamentocofaneqnes- 
child,  methinks  he  will  jnoye  not  on-  trian  combat  (tf  a  serious  character,  are 
worthy  of  his  cause.'  sufildently  knoim  to  rend^  a  minute  de- 

*'Tis  but  a  play,'  added  the  lorimer,  scription  nnnecessary.    Let  it  suffice  to 

*  an  it  please  your  highness;  and  to  me  it  say,  that  the  combatants,  having  paid 
is  of  sma'  concernment  which  o'  the  twa  their  homage  to  the  princess,  who  had 
win  the  fight'  been  enthroned,  as  already  stated,  as  the 

*Nay,'  said  the  king,  laughing — ^*nay,  *  Queen  of  Loye  and  Beauty,'  took  their 

good  Wattie,  what  is  b^un  in  jest  often  stations  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  area 

endeth  in  earnest.    What  if  (me  of  the  prepared  for  them,  and  awaited  the  signsl 

knights  should  claim  the  fair  damsd  as  of  attack.   The  instant  it  was  given,  tiiey 

his  ownl'    Walter  Tumbull  was  silent,  dashed  forward  at  full  speed,  with  their 

*Ab,'   continued   the   king,   archly,  *I  lances  in  rest,  and  met  in  the  centre  of 

forget !    Didst  thou  not  resolve  never  to  the  listSL    Both  knights  had  their  wea- 

wed  thy  daughter,  save  to  some  wild  Bor-  pons  shivered  by  the  force  of  the  en- 

derer  like  thyself,  eh )'  counter,  and  the  black  horse  was  thrown 

The  armourer  was  struck  dumb  with  upon  his  haunches   The  riders  neverthe- 

astonishment;  he  could  not  conceive  how  less  maintained  their  seats^  exhibiting 

the  king  had  heard  of  bis  expressions,  and,  equally  admirable  skill  in  horsemanship, 

in  the  utmost  confusion,  he  vainly  endea-  They  again  careered  round  the  lists,  and, 

voured  to  say  something  in  explanation,  taking  thdr  positions  as  before,  were  sup- 

*  Kings  have  long  ears,  as  well  as  long  plied  with  new  spears,  when  the  trumpet 
hands,  good  Wattle/  said  the  kind  mo-  once  more  sounded,  and  they  rushed  for- 
narch,  with  a  laugh;  'but  baste  thee!  ward  to  the  encounter.  The  result  was 
See,  yonder  is  Mistress  Alice  hard  by  the  very  different  on  this  occasion  from  what 
pavilion.  Hie  thee  to  thy  daughter;  we  it  had  previously  been:  the  knight  on  the 
will  have  speech  of  thee  anon.'  black  horse,  with  wonderful  adroitness^ 

Everything  had  now  been  arranged  to  evaded  the  spear  of  his  adversary,  which 
the  satisfaction  of  the  heralds,  who,  with  had  been  mmed  at  his  breast,  while  his 
sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  that  the  own  lance  took  effect  on  his  opponent's 
combat  was  about  to  commence,  reciting  throat,  and  hurled  him  in  an  instant  from 
at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  quarrd  the  saddle.  The  knight  of  the  white 
thus  about  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  plume  instantly  threw  himself  from  lua 
battle.  His  majesty  retired  to  the  front  charge,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  stood 
of  his  pavilion,  where  the  princess  was  over  tl^  prostrate  body  of  his  foe,  who 
seated,  as  the  Queen  of  the  Tournament,  lay  insensible  on  the  greensward.  Plao- 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  company  of  ing  his  foot  upon  the  breast  of  his  ant^ 
'noble  lords  and  ladies  gay.*  The  two  gonist,  he  called  on  him  to  yield,  and,  no 
horsemen  were  objects  of  high  interest  to  reply  being  returned,  the  battle  was  de- 
all  the  spectators,  not  only  because  their  clared  at  an  end,  and  the  chamiMMi 
names  and  rank  were  unknown,  save  to  saluted  with  loud  acclamations  as  tha 
a  few,  but  on  account  of  their  personal  victor.  The  fallen  knight  was  found,  to. 
qualifications,  and  the  martial  skill  they  be  merely  stunned  by  the  shock,  ha  hud 
were  understood  tp  possess.  The  cavalier  sustained,  and  the  conqueror,  amidat  ttia 
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plaudits  of  the  spectators,  drew  near  the  he  sprung  from  the  ground  to  make  his 

thnme  of  the  Pnncess  Margaret,  as  if  to  obeisance  to  the  king  and  the  princess. 

daim  the  prize.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  depict  the  varied 

*  Fairly  fought,  by  St  Andrew!'  ex-  expressions  of  poor  Alice's  countenance, 
daimed  King  James,  *and  fairly  woni  as  the  pallor  by  which  it  had  been  over- 
May  it  please  your  majesty/  he  added,  spread  gave  way  to  the  roseate  blush  of 
addressing  the  princess  in  her  character  love  and  modesty. 

of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  *  this  *  Now,  fair  Mistress  Alice/  said  the 

valiant  champion  hath  fairly  sustained  kine, '  it  but  remains  for  thee  to  speak. 

the  cause  of  the  distressed  damosel.    It  Is  Uiis  gallant  knight  to  despair,  or  is  he 

remains  to  be  considered  whether  he  be  to  possess  what  his  spear  hath  so  fairly 

not  fully  entitled  to  carry  off  his  prize.*  earned  V    Alice  made  no  reply;  and  the 

*  Damsel,'  said  the  princess,  addressing  king  continued.  *  Walter  Tumbull,  Sir 
Alice,  with  a  smile,  *thou  hearost  what  Qilbert  loves  thy  fair  daughter,  and  if  I 
his  highness  hath  spoken;  what  sayest  err  not,  he  does  not  love  in  vain.  With 
thou  to  this  victoriousthampion  of  thine?'  thy  leave,  we  will  make  them  happy. 

Alice,  however,  could  not  for  worlds  Thy  wish  is  fulfilled.    We  have  presented 

have  uttered  a  sentence,  overpowered  as  him  with  a  fair  domain  on  thy  favourite 

die  was  by  a  conflict  of  emotions.    The  Borders,  where  his  sword  will  not  discredit 

king  perceived  her  agitation,  and  gallantly  his  prince's  favour,  and  now  we  will  give 

came  to  the  rescue.  him  a  bride,  for  on  this  happy  day  we 

*  Walter  Turnbull,'  said  he,  addressing  would  that  some  of  our  subjects  were  as 
the  armourer,  who  stood  uncovered  beside  happy  as  their  prince.' 

his  daughter,  '  our  fair  young  friend  can-  As  he  concluded,  the  kindhearted  king 

not  reply  to  the  critical  inquiry  that  hath  took  Alice's  hand  and  placed  it  in  that 

been  put,  canst  thou  not  find  a  tongue,  of  Sir  Qilbert  Lynton's;  and  the  honest 

man  1    What  sayest  thou  ?    Shall  this  armourer,  with  teai  s  in  his  eyes,  expressed 

gallant  youth  carry  off  the  fair  prize  his  his  hearty  concurrence,  by  shaking  his 

iword  hath  so  well  won)'  future  son-in-law  by  the  hand.    *Man,' 

*An  it  please  your  highnesses,'  replied  he  said,  *Sir  Gilbert,  yc  ha*e  done  weel. 

the  lorimer,  Hhe  youth  is  brave;  he  is  a  Forgi'e  my  doubts — ^ye'U  do  credit  to  our 

good  lance;  I  warrant  me  there  is  no  Borders  yet,  ay,  an'  ye  shall  ha'e  the  best 

better  horseman  among  the  borderers,  suit  o'  Milan  armour  I  can  get  ye!' 

Please  your  highness,  though  we  have  Our  tale  is  told.    The  following  day 

peace,  I  would  my  child  had  a  gallant  the  king's  marriage  took  place  with  great 

arm  and  a  brave  heart  to  shield  her  in  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood  Abbey. 

the  hour  of  peril !     Tet  I  know  not  the  The  august  ceremony  was  performed  by 

tooth;  and  to  my  Alice  he  is  alike  un-  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  on  the 

known.    We  are  pleased,  my  liege,  to  same  evening  Sur  Gilbert  Lynton  and  the 

have  obeyed  the  command  given  us;  we  lovely  Alice  Tumbull  were  united  at  the 

win  now  wend  our  way  homewards.'  king's  request  by  the  Prior  of  Coldinghame. 

*Nay,  nay,  good  Wattie,'  responded  the  From  such  scenes  of  national  joy  and 

good-humoured  monarch,  *thou  mayest  domestic  happiness,  it  is  painful  to  turn 

not  leave  our  presence  quite  so  fast,  un-  to  the  events  which  quickly  succeeded. 

less,  indeed,  thy  fair  daughter  refuse  to  A  few  years  more,  and  James  IV.,  who, 

be  her  gallant  champion's  prize.    But  he  although  rash  and  impetuous,  was  brave, 

must  raise  his  visor  that  she  may  discover  noble,  and  magnanimous,  led  his  army 

whether  she  hath  ever  before  seen  her  into   England,  where  on   the   field   of 

ddiverer.    Come  hither,  gallant  cavalier,'  battle  he  met  the  gallant  Earl  of  Surrey, 

laid  the  king;  *down  on  thy  knees,  and  so  recently  his  friend  and  guest  in  Scot- 

leoeive  the  reward  of  valour.'  land.    Among  the  many  brave  and  de- 

The  champion  approached  the  king,  voted  men  who  followed  their  chivalrous 

and  knelt  on  the  grass.    His  majesty  prince  to  Flodden,  were  Sir  Gilbert  Lyn- 

drew  his  rapier,  and  struck  him  on  the  ton  and  Walter  Tumbull,  the  lorimer: 

shoulder,  with  the  exclamation,  *  Arise,  they  never  returned  from  that  fatal  plain; 

Sir  Gilbert  Lynton!'  they  fell  near  their  sovereign,  fighting 

Language  cannot  describe  the  amaze-  side  by  side  with  the  Prior  of  Coldinghame, 

ment  of  the  armourer  as  he  heard  these  and  they  are  among  the  brave, 

words,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of  « Whom  plaintive  lay 

Gilbert  Lynton,  who  raised  his  visor  as  In  Scotland  mourns  as  "wede  away."* 
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Still  lake,  sweet  lake, 

Bippling  on  the  shore, 
To-day  thy  sanny  wavelets  make 

Their  old  laments  no  more. 

Fresh  breeze,  morning  breeze, 

Wandering  through  the  air. 
To-day  thou  dancest  o'er  the  seas. 

Instead  of  battling  there. 

Sweet  flowers,  coloured  flowers, 

Waving  on  your  stems. 
To-day  'twas  dew,  not  heavy  showers, 

Dower'd  you  with  gems. 

Everywhere  the  sun  shines  bright, 
Or  else  the  earth  is  green,         « 

And  birds  sing  out  their  headi's  delight 
In  leafy  nooks  unseen. 


EVENING  ON  LAKE  CONSTANCE. 

I  would  I  could  express  the  voice 
That  speaks  in  the  sea's  strong  waves; 

Which,  legends  say,  obey  the  moon. 
Like  lovers  fond^  or  slaves. 

They  travel  o'er  the  spacious  main 

With  many  impatient  bounds. 
To  buy  with  death  the  priceless  joy 

Of  telling  their  grief  in  sounds. 

Before  they  break,  they  raise  the  heads 

To  their  queen  in  the  sky. 
As  murmuring,  *  We  gaze  on  thee, 

OLady,  ere  we  die!' 

When  even  fidls,  how  gloriously 

Is  mirror'd  a  glowing  west; 
But  the  scornful  waves  toss  carelessly 

The  hues  on  each  heaving  breast. 

Then  rises  up  their  gentle  queen. 

The  ever-mournful  moon, 
Ever  she  seeketh  her  setting  lord, 

And  ever  he  is  gone. 

And  all  night  long  she  pines  to  meet 

Him  she  may  never  reach. 
And  all  night  long  the  lorn  waves  dash. 

And  moan  upon  the  beach. 

0  dashing  waves !  0  lonely  queen ! 

Reproach  no  more  your  doom. 
Te  would  not  sound  unless  ye  brake, 

Nor  thou  shine  save  in  gloom. 


Citan'0  pulpit  ^^ 

3|f  tit  toffHom  of  (Bon  5a0  orHameli  mean0  for  tje  falfta-- 
tfon  of  man,  of  tofjfcfi  toe  cannot  fuUp  comprefienli  tlje  rea^ 
fon,  31  inoto  but  one  luft  confequence  tfjat  can  be  lieliuce& 
from  it^  tfiat  tl^e  counfel^  of  d^oti  are  too  tieep  to  be  fatl^ometi 
bp  tje  f^i^n  line  of  fiuman  reafon^  ana  furelp  tf)f0  can  be 
no  neto0,  no  furprffe  to  a  conaaerfng:  man,  tofio  fee0  efterp 
Hap  t^e  fame  trutfi  confirmeli  fn  an  fiunlireli  inftance^*  ^5at 
;ou  Itbe  anti  ^abe  a  being:  In  t^t0  toorlti,  i0  out  of  doubt: 
but  tell  me  Jotoj  fll^oto  tfje  fprfng:  of  Wfe,  t^e  principle  of 
motion  anti  actibitp  toitfiin  pou:  anti  tofien  pou  tio,  3|  map 
fienture  to  un&ertafce  to  ejrplain  to  pou  t|e  mean0  hii  tol^ic^ 
pou  ll^all  be  brougfit  to  life  5^reafter*  2But  let  u0  leaie  all 
ti^efe  curiou0  inquiries,  anti  be  content  tfiat  d^oti  flj^oulti  be 
toifer  tl^an  man-,  efpeciallp  conOtiering:,  tfiat  t^ongi  ^e  ^ajaf 
roncealeli  from  u0  tfie  fecret^  of  f)i0  toif&om,  pet  5e  5a0 
fullp  ejTpofeti  to  our  Ijieto  W  lotie  to  man&inti:  W  mercp 
fl^intfi  out  in  tfie  fulled  lultre  in  eterp  page  of  tl^e  gofpel, 
anti  tl^ere  ijaf  no  clouti  to  obfcure  it. 

^^t  atil)antag:e0  procured  for  u0,  anti  tfie  tii0col)erie0  matie 
to  u0  hn  tfie  ffofpel  of  Cfirift,  tio  fo  correfponti  to  tfie  fenti^ 
ment0  of  nature  toitfiin  u0,  tfiat  it  i0  toontierful  to  Qnti  tfie 
pretenaon0  of  nature  fet  in  oppoOtion  to  tl^e  Cfirittian  relje- 
lation.  ^fie  moral  tiutiejaf  of  tl^e  gofpel  are  but  tfie  dictates 
of  reafon  anti  nature  carried  into  tfieir  jult  concluaon^:  tfie 
promife0  of  tfie  gofpel  contain  tfie  ierp  5ope0  of  nature  con* 
firmed  and  made  fure  to  u0,  3|f  tfie  gofpel  ^aa  promifed 
pardon  to  finnerjs,  it  ijs  but  to|at  i^ature  teacfiejaf  all  ^tv 
tflildren  to  feet  for:  and  if  ifiature  teacfie^  pou  to  5ope  for 
mercp,  ijs  pour  cafe  become  t^e  toorfe  becaufe  dBod,  t^roufl;]^ 
Claris,  ia&  promifed  it?  i^atural  confcience  telljs  u0  toe 
are  accountable  to  bim  tol^o  made  u0:  ijs  it  not  tl^e  fame 
declaration  made  in  tbe  gofpel,  ^^Ijat  (Bod  b^tfi  appointed 
a  dap  in  tofiic^  be  toill  iudge  tbe  toorld? '  9|8f  not  i^ature 
eter  looking:  out,  and  toitfi  unutterable  groanjs  panting:  after 
life  for  etjermore?  !^a0  f^z  anp  reafon  tjen  to  ftp  from 
1jim  tobo  b^tb  ^  broug:bt  life  and  immortalitp  to  lig:bt  tbroug:b 
bi0Q:ofpel?^ 

(Bo  tben  and  learn  of  i^ature  to  lvalue  tbefe  g:reat  g:ift0: 
attend  to  \)tv  aient  Ijoice  toitbin  pou:  it  toill  fpeafe  in  tbe 
lano:uaB:e  of  tbe  iapoftle,  and  tell  pou,  ^Cbisf  fapinj  i0 
toortbp  of  all  acceptation,  t!&at  Cbrift  ^efu^  came  into  tbe 
toorld  to  fabe  Cmnersf/  ^^^^^  ^^ztUti. 
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^m    fLtttttsi* 

Queen  KaAerinePctrr  to  King  Henry  VIII,  love  towarde  youre  maiestyo  proeedyng 

C Original  in  the  British  Museum.}  from  the  abundance  of  the  herte,  wheryii 

'Although  the  dysconzse  of  tyme  and  I  must  nedes  confesse  I  deserve  no  worthye 

acoompte  of  dayes  nether  ys  long  nor  many  oomendation,  bavyng  snche  juste  oecasida 

of  your  raaieeties  abeens,  yett  y*  wante  oif  to  do  the  same ;  1  make  lyke  acotnpte 

your  presens  so  muche  beloved  and  desired  wythe  your  maiestye,  as  I  do  wythe  Gk>d 

of  me,  maketh  me  y*  I  can  not  quyetly  for  hys  benefytes  and  gyfkes  hoped  npoQ 

pleasure  in  any  thynge,  untyll  I  hear  from  me  dayly,  knowlegyng  my  self  all  wayes  i^ 

your  maiestye :  the  tyme  ther  for  semeth  grette  detter  unto  faym  in  that  I  do  omytt 

to  me  very  long,  wythe  a  grette  desire  to  my  dotye  toward  hyro,  nott  being  able  to 

know  how  youre  hyeghnes    bathe  done  recompense  the  leste  of  bys  benefytes,  in 

syns  your  departyng  bense,  whose  pro-  wycfae  state  I  am  eertayne  sad  snre  to  dye, 

speryte  and  helthe  I  prefer  and  desyrt  but  yett  I  hope  in  hys  gracyous  acceptatioa 

more  than  myne  owne.     And  wher  as  I  of  my  good  wyll.     And  even  suche  confy- 

know  your  Maiesties  absens  ys  never  wythe  dence  I  have  in  your  maiestyes  gentyll* 

out  grett  respectes  of  thyngs  most  conve-  ness,  knowyng  myself  never  to  have  done 

nyent  and  necessary,  yett  love  and  affeo-  my  dutye  as  was  reqoysite  and  mete  to 

tion  compelleth  me  to  desire  your  presens:  suche  a  noble  and  worthye  pryneei,  at 

And  agayne  the  same  zele  and  love  foroes  whose  handes  I  have  founde  and  received 

me  also  to  be  best  content  wythe  that  so  much  love  and  goodnes,  that  wythe 

whyche  ys  your  wyll  and  pleasure :     And  wordes  I  ean  not  expresseyt;  lest  I  seknld 

thus  love  maketh  me  in  all  tbynges  to  sett  be  to  (too)  tedyouse  unto  your  nuuestye^ 

apart  myne  one  eomody^  and  pleasure,  I    fynysche    thys    my  scrybeled    letter, 

and  to  embrase  most  joyfully  fays  wyll  and  eomyttyng  yon  in  to  the  governance  of 

pleasure,  whom  I  love.     God  the  knower  the  lorde,  w*  long  lyf  and  prosperous  fely- 

of  seeretes  can  juge  these  wordes  not  to  be  ate  hert,  and  after  y**  lyf  to  enioy  y*  kyng- 

only  wrytten  wythe  ynke,  but  most  truely  dome  of  his  electe.     from  grenewyche. 

impressed  in  the  hart,  muche  more    I  By  your  maiesties  humble  obedyent 

omytte,  lest  I  schuld  seme  to  go  aboute  to  lovyng  wyfe  and  sarvant 

prayse  myself,  or  crave  a  thanke,  wyche  K^tcrtn  ths  Qubns  KP.* 

thynge  to  do  I  mynde  nothyng  lesse,  but  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  Sixth  Queen  of 

a  playne  symple  relaeyon  of  my  zele  and  Henry  VIII. ;  married  1543 ;  died  1548L 
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In  re-opening,  according  to  promise,  that  able  *  Sam.'    Such  an  alias  would  cheat 

amusing  book,  *  Slick's  High  Life  in  New  us  again. 

York,'  *  our  first  task  is  to  correct  a  mis-  Turning  to  the  letters,  we  fall  upon  one 
take  in  the  last  notice  [see  p.  70  ante],  occupied withagrotesquedescriptionof  the 
Sharing  the  opinion  of  many  across  the  absurdities  of  American  high  jinks.  Let 
Atlantic,  we  guessed  the  author  to  be  our  the  witty  author  have  all  due  credit,  not- 
old  (and  as  we  thought)  inimitable  friend  withstanding  his  occasional  license,  for  this 
the  *Clockmak€r.'  But  Judge  Hali-  joyously-executed  and  well-meant  expo- 
burton  himself  informs  us  that  we  were  sureof  the  vanities  and  miseries  of  the  vul- 
wrong — he  is  not  the  author  of  these  gar  rich.  The  class  is  a  numerous  one:  we 
letters.  We  have  one  pleasure  in  finding  do  not  need  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  sped- 
out  the  error — it  shows  we  have  now  two  mens;  and  they  are  much  alike  all  the 
*  Slicks'  instead  of  one.  It  is  no  easy  world  over.  Archbishop  Whately  has  taken 
task,  and  therefore  evinces  no  common  occiteion,  in  the  late  edition  of  Baoon,  to 
ability,  to  sustain  an  imitation  of  an  deliver  a  short,  sound  homily  upon  the 
author  so  characteristic  as  the  redoubt-  wretched  egotism  of  purse-proud  loxMiy, 

and  that  other  folly  of  *  keeping  up  appear- 

*  High  Life  in  New  York.    Br  Jokathan  ances.'  The  observations  are  characterised 

Slick,  Eaq^  of  W^thersfield    Conn.     A  by  the  learned  prelate's  usual  pwnted 

over  to  Weathersfield,  in  the  State  of  Con-  well-timed.     Dismay  and  affiwtafaon  •» 

necticut.    New  York:  Bmice.    1856.  the  sins  of  the  day.    Oorjailreoorasshow 
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mndioftiiefhiit.    Men  are  making  haste  right  in  the  middle  of  it.    I  broke  the 

to  be  rich  beyond  what  is  needful,  and  oonsarn  open,  and  fonnd  out  it  was  an 

they  &11  into  many  snares.    With  a  de-  «▼**«  ^  Thanksgiving  Dinner  to  Consin 

lire  to  ape  the  style  of  those  far  richer  i*^^,^"^^'"-  ,;^'*®'  writing  a  hull  page 

than  thelmselves,  Ld  with  a  sublime  for-  •^,-^*  ^^t*''  ^^t^''^^  ^V  ^.S^!!! 

getfalneasofthepersonalrequisiteswhich  <>«*<;>•  W-    There's  an  English  tord 

•"  .  J.           wwirMawiuMA^uiDivco  ffiMvu  n. pitting  up  here,  and  he  wanted  me  to 

ire  indispensable  to  true  refinement,  they  ;[;{;  him  np  to  his  howe  to  dinner,  and 

mo  the  race  of  speculation.    One  dass  ^j^  ^^^  Morpeth  would  sartinly  come  if 

keep  th»r  necks  safe;  these  may  be  broken  i  ^ked  him,  because  we  were  both  kinder 

ip  into  two  div]sion»— those  who  are  of  literary  together. 

•wamped  in  bankruptcy,  and  those  who,  Now,  if  there's  anything  on  arth  that  I 

from  overwrought  brains,  sink  into  a  pre-  despise,  it's  a  ginaine  true-born  Yankee 

nature  graTe.    The  other  class,  embrao-  a-hankering  arter  the  big-bug  lords  that 

ing  some  of  the  cleverest  votaries,  after  *ome  over  here,  on'y  jist  because  they've 

wasting  much  ingenuity  in  a  game  of  «<>*  »  *ong  tail  to  their  names.    For  my 

^double  or  quits'  with  the  law,  are  at  P"^,  I  haint  no  idee  of  demeaning  myself 

hat  absorbed  by  the  hulks.     In  these  jj!  *^**  T:"^  "Ey^r'    ^^  * /^'^  t    7^ 

^  half  of  tJir  talent  combined  with  .^i^^!;  t^^^^^^^^ 

(xmunon  honesty  would  have  won  a  re-  ^^^ellfknd  I  don't  think  the  most  ginuino 

iped^e  competence.     In  any  case  a  republican  amongst  us  ought  to  be  ashamed 

lensible  standard  of  ambition  would  have  to  ^sk  him  to  take  pot  luck  or  a  glass  of 

laved  from  the  misery  of  ruin.    If  men  drink,  if  he  likes  it. 

and  women  would  look  oftener  into  the  As  long  as  they  treat  us  according  to 

freah  fMr  &ce  of  nature,  and  learn  to  Ounter,  when  we  go  to  see  them  on  the 

thank  Qod  for  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  t'other  side  of  the  water,  it  is  no  more  than 

of  earth  and  life,  they  would  think  less  the  fiiir  thing  if  we  take  turn  about,  and 

of  the  tinselly  booths  of  Vanity  Faur.  do  the  genteel  by  them  a  trifle.    We  ought 

As  it  is,  they  must  be  reasoned,  lee-  ^  feel  streaked,  with  all  our  lands  and 

tared,  or  laughed  out  of  that  mad  humour  ^"f*  ^°"  ^^  «">?:.  *^  J^  T*/T-  t 

whicJis  ever  foreign  chap  somethmg  to  eat  and  drink 

•ov       •     A.    -J  11       J  1.    •       •        ^  »  without  grudging  on  it,  and  then  agm, 

Shunmngfencied  ills,  and  chasmg  airy  good,  without  being  tickled  to  death  because 

So  we  pass  on  to  a  genial  alterative.  ?J»^y  ^^^'*  ^^*  *^°  °*°^^  pomposity  to  eat 

The  scene  of  suck's  letter  is  l«d  in  New  *  j^^  ^^  ^„^  ^  ,^^,^  ^^^^^^  ,^^^^ 

YOTk,attJe  timeof  theEwlof  Car^^^^  ^^^^^  „i      ^^^^led  over  and  twisted 

ghen  Lord  Morpeth)  ^it  to  the  United  „p  ^t  the  comers  like  an  old-&shioned 

States.    That  able  and  estimable  noble-  eoeked  hat,  and  smelling  as  sweet  as  a 

man  has  forgotten,  we  will  suppose,  to  garden  pink  in  full  blow.    It  was  directed 

dnonide  the  events  of  the  Slick  dinner-  in  leetle  finefied  writing  to  His  Highness 

parW  amongst  the  travelling  experiences  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Morpeth — 

•et  down  in  his  pleasant  lectures.    But,  Howard  Member  of  Parliament,  &c.  &o. 

hi  order  that  our  readers  may  know  upon  Think,  sea  I,  this  English  chap  needn't 

what  body  offset  the  sketcher  or  romancer  ^  consarned  that  his  kite  won't  saU  high 

has  wrought,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  a  «nong  the  Yankees  for  want  of  a  long  tail 

respectable  authority  which  we  have  seen  *«>  »*'  "^  *»^y  *"  ^'^^Jj  ^^t  ^*5^*«~«  ^^*«  ^« 

i^  ^ws*     «T  <!«..,»  «^„  » ..•:f^  ««  A  ,«^«  name  so  strong  as  Cousin  Jase  does. 

k  print.     I  assure  you,  wntes  an  Amen-  3^^  j  ^^^^  „^  .^^^  ^^  ^^j^    ^^^^  ^^ 

canreadenttohMfhendinthiscount^^  my  pussy  cousin,  anyhow.    If  Jase  has  a 

'nothing  IS  at  all  too  highly-coloured  m  ^J^d  to  send  his  invite  to  a  lord,  done  up 

these  letters  referring  to  Lord  CSarlisle;  like  a  cooked  hat,  let  him  be  his  own  nigger, 

the  people  here  were  as  great  flunkeys  as  ©r  else  send  it  by  the  post-office— I  wasn't 

Jonathan  represents  them,  and  Lord  Car-  a-going  to  do  it  for  him  nor  touch  it.    No 

hale  was  quite  as  sensible  and  considerate  lord  that  is  any  great  shakes  will  think  the 

as  our  Yankee  friend  describes  him.'  better  of  an  honest  republican  for  acting 

Here  is  Jonathan's  lively  letter  to  the  as  if  he  was  scared  to  ask  him  to  eat  dinner, 

old  folks  *  tu  hum: '—  ^  tickled  to  death  if  he  didn't  feel  tu  much 

stuck  up  to  come  with  plain  Yankee  ask- 

Wal,  when  I'd  got  to  my  room  agin,  ing. 

thwe  was  a  letter  on  the  mantel  shelf,  I  made  up  my  mind,  that  if  Lord  Mor- 

■naled  with  a  great  whopping  bunch  of  peth  took  a  notion  to  eat  Thanksgiving 

wax,  and  stomped  down  wi&  a  round  with  Jase,  he'd  be  jist  as  likely  to  get  his 

*0/  aa  big  aa  a  eent,  with  a  rooster  stuek  paper  cocked  hat  from  the  post-office  as 
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anjwbere.     So,  is  I  was  going  throogfa  sosp  liere  in  Tork  without  keeping  enoo^ 

the  Park,  I  took  the  eonsun  b^ween  raj  to  wash  our  own  faces  on  Thanksgiying 

thumb  and  finger,  for  fear  of  ailing  it,  and  daj. 

tucked  it  thro^^  a  slit  in  the  post-offiee.  When  I  was  fixed  up  about  tu  the  right 

made  a  purpose  for  city  letters;  and  off  I  nodi,  down-stairs  I  went  with  the  eend 

went,  a-tickling  myself  eenamost  to  death,  of  mj  dbeqnered  silk   neek-hankercher 

and  thinking  how  the  post-oflBce  darks  a-tueked  under  my  streaked  rest,  mj  hair 

would  giggle  and  stare,  and  snuff  up  their  slidced  down  on  both  sides,  m  j  £ice  a-shin- 

noses,  to  see  such  a  pinted  critter  directed  ing  like  a  new  pin,  and  my  boots  blacked 

to  a  lord,  and  smelling  so  sweet,  with  a  up  till  they  ^i^nied  like  a  gal's  eye. 

k>ng  tail  of  names  curled  up  in  all  the  I  tndced  up  my  yaller  sUk  hankerdier 

comers ;  and  Lord  Morpeth,  tu,  wouldn't  dear  into  my  coat-pocket,  for  I  didn't  fed 

he  set  our  Jase  down  for  a  shaller  pated  like  showing  all  out  to  once,  and  I  put  my 

coot?    Tre  a  kind  of  a  sneaking  notion  new  mittens  on  sort  a  careless,  and  streaked 

that  it's  as  like  as  not  he  would,  but  that's  the  blue  and  red  fringe  up  as  I  went  down 

none  of  my  bisness.     In  ihia  country,  a  the  Astor  House  steps  through  a  double 

feller  aint  to  blame  for  his  relations,  that's  row  of  dandies  that  had  swarmed  out  of 

one  comfort.  the    stun    hall  above  to  see  my  pussy 

Wal,  next  day  was  Thanksgiving,  and  cousin's  carriage  and  horses  that  stood 
down  come  another  letter  to  say  that  Lord  a-glistening  jist  afore  the  house. 
Morpeth  was  a-comiDg,  and  that  Jase  was  There  the  carriage  stood  right  in  Broad- 
a-going  to  send  down  bis  span  fired  new  way,  about  the  dashingest  consam  that 
carriage  to  the  Astor  House,  arter  Lord  ever  I  sot  eyes  on.  llie  wheels  were  a 
Morpeth  and  I,  afore  dinner  time ;  and  he  good  ways  apart,  and  black  as  a  minister's 
gin  me  to  understand  that  if  I  could  keep  coat,  and  a  great  hamsome  box  swung 
the  carriage  a  spell  afore  the  Astor  House  over  em,  shut  up  tight,  and  a^glistening  in 
steps,  where  folks  could  get  a  chance  to  the  sun,  till  it  a'most  blinded  a  feller's  eye- 
see  the  new  fixings  and  horses,  there  sight  to  look  on  it.  There  was  a  door  cm 
wouldn't  be  no  harm  done  to  nobody — the  each  side  as  big  as  them  in  the  pulpit  of 
darned  mean  pussy  coot !  When  a  feller  our  meeting-house,  with  a  whopping  square 
tries  to  make  me  do  a  mean  thing,  I'm  of  glass  in  the  top  and  bottom  all  figgered 
awful  ugly,  my  Yankee  grit  is  up  in  a  jiffy,  off  with  gold,  and  then  crouchants,  and 
and  I'm  jist  like  a  skeery  horse  that  al'rs  lions,  and  roosters  all  pictered  out  in  gold 
backs  up  hill  when  you  want  to  lead  him  tn,  and  looking  as  nat'ral  as  life,  for  all 
down.  they  were  so  yaller  and  jammed  down  in 

Afore  this  I'd    been  on  a  cyphering  a  heap  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  lions  would 

Toyage    through   my  purse  to  see  if  I  roar  right  out,  and  the  rooster  give  a  coo- 

oouldn't  afford  to  go  down  to  Lynde  and  co-doo-dle-do  if  anybody   went  tu  tudi 

Jennings,  and  bye  a  new  narrow-collar'd  them. 

coat  and  some  other  dandy  conaams,  seeing  Behind  the  hull  consam  was  a  great 

I  was  a-going  to  dine  with  a  lord;   but  flat   wide  stair,   with   two  pussy  feUers 

when  this  letter  cum  I  detarmined  to  go  a- standing  on  it,  each  on  'em  holding  to  a 

in  the  old  fix  up,  jist  to  let  this  lord  and  yaller  tossel  fixed  tight  to  the  coach,  and 

my  pussy  cousin  see  a  ginuine  Yankee  that  dressed  out  like  folks  in  the  theatre,  with 

wasn't  ashamed  of  hisself  in  a  homespun  great  high  boots,  and  topped  off  with  a 

coat  and  trousers.  wide  rim  of  white,  wide  white  cuffs  to  their 

Howsomever  I  gin  myself  a  purty  good  coats,  and  white  ribands  and  beaus  twisted 

sudsing,  and  shaved  as  close  as  a  Wall  round  their  hats. 

Street  broker ;  besides  I  did  some  extra  Right  in  front  was  a  seat  with  a  great 
fixing  to  my  collar  and  hair,  and  paired  off  square  cushion  on  it,  and  all  hung  off  with 
my  finger-nails  hamsomely,  and  scrubbed  the  finest  kind  of  boughten  cloth  and  piles 
theyallerfromoffmy  teeth  with  the  corner  of  heavy  yaller  fringe,  with  the  golden 
of  a  brown  towel  that  I  found  in  my  saddle-  lions,  and  crouchants,  and  roosters  pictered 
bags ;  for  there  aint  no  reason  that  I  know  out  and  a-glistening  among  the  folds,  till 
on,  why  a  true-bora  American  shouldn't  it  a'most  outshined  the  sun,  and  that  was 
wash  up  and  keep  a  clean  face  and  a  stiff  purty  bright  for  November, 
upper  lip,  if  he  does  weed  his  own  onions  A  tall  feller  dressed  out  like  the  chaps 
and  wear  a  homespun  coat.  A  chap  may  behind  sot  on  this  heap  of  gimcracks,  with 
live  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  let  these  lords  a  great  long  whip  stuck  up  by  his  elbow, 
know  it  tu,  without  swellin'  like  a  toad  to  anda-holdingin  two  tremendous  hamsome 
outshine  the  British,  or  going  slouching  black  horses  that istood  hitched  to  the  ear- 
about  as  if  we  put  a  tax  on  soap  and  water,  riage,  under  a  hull  net  of  black  shiny 
jist  as  they  do  on  winder  glass.  leather,  golden  buckles,  and  deers'  heads 

For  my  part,  I  didn't  mean  to  let  Lord  cut  out  in  chunks  of  gold,  and  sot  on  to 

Morpeth  think  that  we  give  so  much  soft  the  blinder  and  saddle- treesy  and  evsfjr 
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phoe  an  ineh  square  that  they  could  be  Gawrie,  but  wasn't  I  wrothy  to  see  that 

poked  in.  crowd  of  York  dandies  see  me  slighted  so 

If  there  is  a  critter  on  arth  that  I  take  by  a  lord.     There  they  stood  a- puckering 

ta,  it's  a  good  horse,  and  I  couldnH  help  up  their  faces  like  monkeys  in  a  show,  and 

but  be  proud  of  them  smashing  amimals  there  I  stood  feeling  as  mean  as  the  meanest 

as  they  shook  their  heads  up  so  sarsy,  as  among  'em ;  but  arter  a  minit  my  dander 

if  the  sun  hadn't  no  bisness  in  their  great  ris  right  up. 

ayea^  that  had  fire  enough  in  'em  without  '  Dam  the  critter,'  sez  I,  a'most  out 
its  help,  and  pawed  on  the  ground  with  loud,  and  a- pulling  my  mitten  up  so  wrothy 
their  fore- feet — the  mettlesome  Tarmints !  that  a  whole  swad  of  frieze  gin  away  in  my 
^-like  a  couple  of  hamsomO' women,  chuck  hand.     *  Does  the  stuck-up  varmint  feel 
lull  of  music,  and  crazy  to  dance  it  off.  above  riding  with  an  honest  Yankee,  be- 
When  the  chape  saw  me  a-coming  down  cause  he  hamt  got  no  title  ?     I'll  be  licked 
the  Astor  House  steps,  one  of  'em  jumped  if  a  lord  ever  gets  a  speck  of  good  manners 
down  and  opened  the  door,  and  let  out  a  from  me  again,  consaru  the  hull  biling  on 
hull  grist  of  steps  down  to  the  ground,  all  'em.' 
X  kiverad  over  with  the  brightest  kind  of  With  that  I  gin  an  allfired  jump,  and 
carpet,  till  it  looked  as  if  somebody  had  settled  down  in  the  carriage  as  savage  as 
been  a-flinging  hull  baskets  full  of  posies  a  young  arthquake,  and  sot  down  on  one 
all  over  'em  for  me  to  stomp  down  with  of  the  harnsome  cushions  kivered  over 
my  shiny  boots  if  I  wanted  tu.  with  silks  and  figgered  off  with  blue  and 
Just  as  I  was  a-thinking  whether  it  was  white  roses,  that  kivered  the  two  seats  and 
best  for  Lord  Morpeth  to  come  before  I  sort  of  sprangled  up  over  the  sides  and  ruff 
got  in  myself — for  I  didn't  want  to  du  of  the  carriage.     A  narrow  finefied  border 
nothing  that  wasn't  according  to  Gunter,  squirmed  all  around  the  cushions,  around 
if  he  was  a  lord — a  feller  come  down  the  the  doors,  and  into  all  the  comers,  and  the 
Astor  House  steps  dressed  off  to  the  nines,  hull  consaru  made  a  chap  feel  as  if  he  was 
with  a  harnsome  cloak  slung  across  his  shut  up  in  a  band-box,  lined  with  silk  and 
shoulder,  and  one  side  of  his  hat  tipped  up  with  a  chunk  of  the  sky,  white  clouds  and 
list  enough  to  show  a  hull  swad  of  curly  all,  shut  over  him  for  a  lid. 
hair  a-frizzling  round  his  ears.     He  had  a  I  was  so  allfired  wrothy,  that,  without 
leetle  dab  of  hair  a-curling  jist  under  his  thinking  on  it,  I  histed  my  boots  agin  one 
nose,  and  another  leetle  peaked  consarn  up  of  the  cushions,  jist  as  it's  nat'ral  tu,  when 
in  a  pint  from  his  chin.  a  feller's  so  mad  he  can't  help  it,  and  left 
When  this  chap  come  down  the  steps,  a  purty  considerable  smooch  of  blacking 
the  other  varmint  that  stood  behind  the  amongst  the  blue  and  white  posies,  that 
carriage  in  his  white-topped  stompers  give  sot  them  off  ruther  more  than  Cousin  Jase 
a  dive  to  the  arth,  and  stood  a  one  side  would  like,  I  calculate, 
the  door,  which  t'other  one  held  open.  Them  carriages  do  cut  dirt  so  soft  and 
Think,  sez  I,  this  is  Lord  Morpeth,  as  sure  easy  like  a  streak  of  greased  lightning,  that 
as  a  gun ;  so  I  hauled  back  my  foot  from  there  is  no  knowing  how  fast  a  feller  gets 
the  fust  step,  for  I  was  jist  a-going  to  get  along.     It  didn't  seem  more  than  a  half  a 
in,  and  I  stepped  back  as  the  chap  come  jiffy  when  we  drew  up  co- wallop  right  afore 
up,  and  arter  making  him  a  half  bow — for  Jase's  house.     Down  got  the  two  varmints 
I  never  give  off  the  extra  touches  in  a  bow  in  white  topped  stompers,  open  went  the 
<Mily  to  the  harnsome  gals — sez  I,  door,  and  out  I  jumped. 

'Walk  in,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  I'll  foller  I  didn't  have  to  ring  at  the  silver  nob, 

arter.'  but  the  door  swung  open  of  itself,  or  seemed 

The  feller  looked  at  me  sort  of  super-  tu,  and  in  I  poked,  as  independent  as  a 

eilious,  and  I  could  see  the  dab  of  hair  on  clam   in  high  water,  but  not  afore   I'd 

his  lip  curl  the  leastest  mite  scornful,  as  if  sketched  a  squint  at  that  shaller  little 

he  smelt  something  that  didn't  agree  with  Jemima,  a- peaking  out  from  behind  the 

him.     He  didn't  make  a  bow,  but  stepped  winder  curtains  to  see  who  was  coming 

back  as  if  he  didn't  jist  know  what  to  du.  with  me.     A  chap  took  my  hat  and  things 

I  gave  my  mitten  a  short  flourish  towards  in  the  entry-way,  and  asked  me  what  my 

■    my  hat,  and  arter  stepping  back  agin,  sez  I,  name  was,  sort  of  low,  as  if  it  was  some- 

'  Arter  you  is  manners  for  me.     Make  thing  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  the 

yourself  tu  hum.  Lord  Morpeth.'  minit  I  told  him,  he  went  to  the  door  of 

The  chap  looked  at  me  agin,  and  then  the  keeping-room  and  bawled  out,  *  Mr 

he  went  close  to  the  feller  that  held  the  Jonathan  Slick.' 

door,  and  said  that  Lord  Morpeth  couldn't  I  went  in,  and  there  sot  our  Jase,  in  a 

£D  jist  yit,  but  that  we'd  better  go  on  and  great  armed  chair,  as  red  and  pussy  as  a 

e'd  come  by  am  by ;  and  with  that  he  turkey-gobbler,  jist  afore  Christmas.     He 

went  up  the  steps  agin  without  as  much  as  got  up  and  came  for'ard,  but  looked  nation 

■^yuig,  git  out,,  to  me.  wamblecropped  when  he  see  that  there 
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wasn't  nobody  with  me.     That  wife  of  were  two  funny  sort  of  women,  with  wingSt 

his'n  cam  up  with  her  fat  liandg  stuck  out,  that  looked  as  if  they*d  been  made  of  gold 

and  asked  how  I  was,  and  why  Lord  Mor-  at  fust,  and  then  touched  off  with  a  thin 

peth  didn*t  cum,  and  Jemima,  she  stood  coat  of  blacking,  that  made  a  sort  of  amai* 

a-giggling  worse  than  ever,  and  a- tossing  gamation  critters,  black  and  gold,  stood 

them  yaller  curls  of  her*n  about  on  her  each  side  of  the  looking-glasses,  a-holding 

shoulders,  and  cousined  me  off  to  kill.  back  the  silk  curtains  that  would  have  IbU 

I   told  Jase  how  Lord   Morpeth  had  ca-swash  over  the  whole  eend  of  the  xoem 

sarved  me,  but  he  didn*t   seem  to  mind  if  it  hadn^t  been  for  them;  then  out  on 

that,   arter  be  found    out    that  he  was  the  carpet  was  tables  made  out  of  blaek 

a-ooming  by  am  by,  so  we  sot^down.   I  took  shiny  staff,  and  the  whole    round  tops 

a  sort  of  a  survey  of  the  premises.     Now  kivered  over  with  picters  that  seemed  as 

if  there'  is  anything  that  makes  me  mad,  if  they  were  polished  down  clear  into  the 

it*8  to  see  a  chap  a-selling  off  bis  hamsome  black  wood,  and  all  around  "n-as  ben^es 

things  when  they  get  a  little  siled  or  out  and  footstools  of  the  same  black  wood, 

of  fashion.     I  couldn't  no  more  sell  a  cheer  sprigged  off  with  gold,  and  cushioned  off 

or  a  table  that  any  of  my  friends  had  eat  with  red  silk,  besides  the  settees  that  bad 

off  from,  or  sot  on.  than  I  would  strike  my  high  backs  and  high  arms  at  one  eend,  but 

granny.     Jbt  think  how  you'd  fed  to  see  curlecued  down  at  the  back,  tapered  off  te 

grand-par    Slick's   armed  chair  sold  at  a  square  bench  on  t'other,  and  sot  out  like 

Vandne,  or  the  chest  o*  drawers  that  marm  the  stools  with  thick  red  cushions, 

kept  her  '  leetle  things  *  in  when  I  was  a  Right  over  the  piotered  tables  was  a  sort 

baby  bought  in  by  the  neighbours.     It  of  a  golden  tree,  chained  to  the  ruff,  and 

makes  me  feel  wamblecropp€»d  only  jist  to  kivered  over  and  over  with  chunks  of  glass 

think  of  it,  and  yet  there  wasn't  a  single  that  shone  like  tears  in  a  gal*s  eyes,  whea 

thing  in  the  two  great  rooms  that  I  went  she  gits  the  grit  up. 

into  at  Cousin  Jase's,  that  had  a  place  Besides  all  these,  was  tu  great  round  silk 

where  it  was  the  last  time  I  was  there,  cushions,  as  thick  as  mother's  cheese  tub. 

Everything  looked  spick-span  new,  and  I  a  sitting  right  squat  on  the  carpet,  and 

haint  no  doubt  that  the  hull  house  had  tassled  off  to  kill,  with  a  mess  of  other 

been  transmogrified  and  titivated  up  jist  things  that  I  haint  a  chance  to  look  at 

cause  a  lord  was  coming  to  eat  dinner  afore  the  door  was  pushed  open  by  the 

there.     The  carpets  were  a'most  all  red,  help  that  stood  in  the  hall ;   and  there 

with  a  vine  of  pink  and  yaller  a- running  stood  a  tall  man,  with  a  blue  coat  on,  and 

crinkle- erankle  all  over  'em,  as  if  somebody  gilt  buttons,  each  on  'em  pictered  off  like 

had  been  a  scattering  a  hat  full  of  butter-  our  ten  cent  pieces,  only  instead  of  the 

cops  and  meadow- pinks  all  over  it,  the  eagle  there  was  a  lion,  and  some  kind  of  a 

whole  consam  giving  under  your  feet  like  one-homed  animal,  a-pawing  up  hill  arter 

a  flat  meadow  lot  thick  with  a  fall  arter  of  a  cap  with  pints  to  it. 

growth.  Afore  I  saw  these  pictered  buttons,  I 

Great  smashing  looking-glasses  were  set  kinder  thought  the  chap  must  be  Lord 

into  the  wall  from  top  to  bottom  between  Morpeth  himself,  for  he  come  in  sort  of 

the  winders,  and  a  boll  dry-good  store  ef  softly,  and  yit  independent,  like  a  felier 

red  silk  curtains  sot  off  with  yaller  borclsr>-  that  felt  himself  tu  hum  anywhere,  but  yH 

ing,  fell  in  great  heavy  winrows  from  over  didn't  want  to  walk  over  other  folks,  as 

a  couple  of  long  spikes,  feathered  off  at  the  them  big-bug  foreigners  al'rs  du;  but  oa 

eend,  and  a-glistening  with  gold,  kivered  a  second  peak  I  see  that  it  wasnt  the 

both  sends  of  the  room  all  but  the  looking-  chap  that  I  had  seen  at  the  Astor  House, 

glasses  and  winders.     A  whopping  great  and  beside  that  he  was  shaved  clean,  and 

picter  of  Jase  a-setting  in  his  easy- chair,,  hadn't  a  speck  of  hair,  only  on  his  head 

and  reading  a  book,  kivered  with  velvet;  and  eyebrows,  and  that  was  a  little  mite 

and  gold,  was  hung  over  one  mantel-tree-  grey ;  so,  think  ses  I  to  myself,  that  other 

shelf,  and  over  t'other  sot  his  wife,  all!  chap  was  the  lord,  and  this  is  his  waiter, 

feathers  and  flowers,  silks  and  satms,  with,  cum  to  tell  Jase  that  the  big  bug  has  gin 

her  red  pussy  face  a-shining  among  the-  up  cumin.    For  no  lord  that  can  git  dye 

whole,  and  all  pen'd  up  in  a  gold  frame,  as-  stuff,  or  buy  a   wig,   would   ever   come 

wide  as  a  slab,  and  a-glistening  like  all  a-visiting  with  grey  hairs  in  hishead.  Tou 

natur.  wouldn't  ketch  one  of  our  York  tipples  «t 

Cousin  Jase  had  gone  into  the  fine  arts-  that,  let  alone  a  ginuine  lord, 

to  kill,  arter  he  got  hopes  of  a  lord.    There  I  never  saw  Jase  so  wrothy  as  he  was 

was  Jemima's  shaller  head  cut  out  in  when  he  ketched  sight  of  the  feller,  for  he 

marble,  a  kind  of  half  swarry,  with  stuui  got  a  peak  at  the  button  the  fust  thiuf^ 

curls  a-hanging  like  iccices  down  her  back,,  and  ses  he — 

and  a  stun  post  to  stand  on,  a-roUing  up-  '  By  gracious !  if  his  lordship  habt  MBt 

its  eyes  to  a  corner  of  the  room ;  and  1&er»  word  to  say  he  can't  oome.' 
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Wilk  iStmX  he  wmt  to  the  door,  and  tea 
he  to  the  imhi,  eez  he — 

*  Waly  wr,  did  yoa  bring  a  note  for  me, 
orwhatP' 

And  then  he  stmtted  right  in  the  door- 
way, aa  poaay  and  pompous  as  a  prize  pig 
jiat  afore  killing  time,  and  there  stood  the 
tall  ehap,  jiat  afore  him,  a- looking  right 
into  hie  red  &ee,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  as  black 
and  keen  aa  a  weasle's,  yit  sort  of  easy  and 
good-natured,  aa  if  he  couldnH  think  what 
the  matter  waa.  He  took  off  his  bat  sort 
of  eaay,  and  kinder  bent  his  head  a  leetle, 
and  aez  be — 

Ma  it  Mr  Sliek  ?  ' 

He  apoke  so  soft  and  humble,  that  it 
•aemed  to  mollify  Jase;  he  stepped  for'ard, 
and  wared  his  hand  about  aa  big  as  euffy, 
and  aes  he,  aa  oondeaeending  as  could  bo, 


'  Pat  on  your  hat,  my  good  fellow ;  I*ve 
been  a  poor  man  myself.  What  word  did 
hia  lordahip  send?  Don't  be  afeard  to 
^eakl' 

The  chap  looked  at  Jase,  and  I  could 
see  hia  mouth  pucker  up  the  leastest  mite 
in  the  world,  and  bis  eyes  begun  to  twinkle 
aa  if  heM  choked  back  a  smile  from  his 
lips  that  was  detarmined  to  break  through 
somewhere.  He  bowed  bis  head  a  leetle, 
and  then  he  handed  over  a  piece  of  square 
pasteboard,  jeat  like  that  Miss  Elssler  gave 
to  me. 

DidnU  my  pussy  cousin  look  as  if  he*d 
Jell  through  a  thin  place  in  the  ice !  He 
wilted  right  down,  and  looked  aa  sneaking 
aa  a  turkey  gobbler  ketched  out  in  a  rainy 
ftorm ;  but  when  he  see  that  Lord  Mor- 
peth didn't  seem  to  know  that  he  mistook 
him  for  a  waiter,  he  walked  into  the  room, 
a-spreading  bis  hands,  and  a-sending  out 
a  atorm  of  excuses,  and  welcomes,  and 
friendships,  like  a  junk  bottle  of  cider  let- 
ting off  steam. 

Lord  Morpeth  he  walked  along  into  the 
foom  jiat  aa  if  he*d  been  tu  hum,  and  then 
Jase  he  spread  himself  agin,  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  his  wife. 

Lord  Morpeth  made  a  little  alow  bow, 
and  Mrs  Jase  Slick  she  gin  her  turban  a 
tosa,  apread  out  the  skirts  of  her  velvet 
frock,  that  waa  jist  the  colour  of  a  wild 
cherry,  and  then,  after  sticking  out  her 
hX  foot,  she  began  to  fold  up  her  jints,  till 
abe  threatened  to  settle  down  on  the  car- 
pet all  in  a  heap,  before  she'd  a  let  out  all 
her  kinka  agin.  Jemima  she  come  up, 
and  begun  to  flourish  out  her  foot,  and 
show  her  curls,  and  her  teeth,  and  twitter 
about,  while  Lord  Morpeth  was  a-bowing 
to  her.  I  swow,  it  made  me  grit  my  teeth 
to  aee  what  tamal  coots  the  whole  consarn 
were  a-making  of  themselves !  Then  cum 
my  torn.  1  stood  a-leaning  agin  the 
mantel-alielfy  detarmined  to  ahow  this  lord 


that  all  the  Slieka  on  arth  wam't  darned 
etarnal  ohueklebeada,  if  aome  of  them  waa. 
I*d  a  seen  him  in  Guinea,  and  further  yit, 
afore  he*d  a  got  one  speck  of  a  bow  more 
than  he  give  me. 

Well,  Lord  Morpeth  he  bowed  his  head 
rather  sparing  of  his  neck,  and  I  stood 
right  straight  up,  and  gin  bim  as  good  aa 
be  sent,  and  no  more  on  it,  by  hokeyi  yet 
there  was  something  about  this  critter  that 
took  my  notion  amazingly ;  he  didn't  seem 
stuck  up  a  bit,  nor  yet  as  if  he  wanted  to 
poke  fun  at  us,  but  sot  down  on  one  of  the 
euriecued  settees,  and  begun  to  talk  about 
the  weather,  and  things  in  general,  jist 
like  our  folks.  Miss  Slick  she  sot  down 
by  him,  and  purty  soon  let  him  into  the 
atate  of  things  here  in  Yoric  She  went 
into  a  fit  of  the  dreadful  snz,  to  think  Lord 
Morpeth  didn't  ride  up  in  the  carriage—* 
it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  walk  in  the 
streets  among  the  common  people;  her 
daughter  Jemima  had  once  brushed  the 
skirt  of  her  tonic  agin  a  mechanic,  as  she 
went  down  Broadway,  and  they  felt  it 
their  bounden  duty  to  keep  her  from  walk- 
ing ever  since — Jemima  was  so  delicate, 

so  very  literary,  so H'  re  Jemima,  who 

sot  on  a  bench  close  by  the  settee,  turned 
up  them  eyes  of  ber'n,  and  gin  a  sigh  that 
made  the  pucker  come  to  Lord  Morpeth's 
mouth  agin,  and  when  Miss  Slick  got  up 
and  handed  over  some  rarses  that  she  said 
Jemima  had  writ  the  minit  she  heard 
Lord  Morpeth  had  come  to  this  country, 
the  tickle  burst  into  his  eyes,  and  he  went 
to  the  winder  with  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
jist  as  if  he  wanted  to  read  it  over  agin* 
Miss  Slick  she  stretched  up  and  looked  at 
Jase,  and  Jemima,  and  me,  and  nodded 
her  head,  aa  much  as  to  say — 

'  That's  clenched  the  business.  If  Lord 
Morpeth  don't  take  a  shine  to  my  darter 
arter  reading  that,  I  want  to  know,  that's 
all!* 

Jase  he  twirled  his  great  gold  watch- 
key,  and  peaked  at  Lord  Morpeth  from 
under  his  eyebrows,  and  Jemima  she 
atruck  her  head  a  one  side,  and  tried  to 
look  as  if  she  couldn't  help  it,  till  Lord 
Morpeth  he  come  back  agin  from  the 
winder,  a-looking  aa  meek  as  a  grey  cat 
with  a  dab  of  cream  on  her  whiskers,  jist 
as  if  he  hadn't  been  tickling  himself  to 
death  behind  the  curtains  there;  and  1, 
consarn  me,  as  if  I  didnH  feel  as  mean  aa 
a  frozen  potater,  to  think  my  name  waa 
Slick. 

Miss  Slick  she  spread  herself  out  on  the 
settee  agin  beside  Lord  Morpeth,  and  give 
him  another  dose  of  soft  sodder,  till  I  raly 
felt  sorry  for  the  poor  critter.  She  held 
up  her  two  chunked  hands,  and  rolled  up 
her  eyes  like  all  natur,  when  he  told  her 
which  side  of  Broadway  he  come  up ;  but 
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Lord  Morpeth  said  the  west  side  was  the 
most  crowded,  and  so  he  took  t'other. 

'  Od'j  ji6t  to  think,  Jemima,*  sez  Miss 
Slick,  'Lord  Morpeth  come  up  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway,  dear  me.* 

Jemima  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and 
looked  a  whole  biling  of  lasses  candy  at 
Lord  Morpeth,  and  said  she  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  would  be  all  the  fashion  to 
walk  that  side  after  that. 

Lord  Morpeth  bowed  agin,  and  looked 
as  meek  as  new  milk,  and  kinder  acted  as 
if  he*d  jist  as  lives  talk  about  something 
else,  but  my  pussy  cousin  stuck  to  him  like 
a  dog  to  a  briar. 

*  Now,  my  lord,'  sez  she,  a-laying  her 
hand  on  to  his^n,  rings  and  all — '  now,  arter 
reading  my  darter's  poetry,  jist  give  me 
your  opinion ;  we  shouldn't  think  of  ever 
Jetting  her  print  anything,  on'y  we've  heard 
that  it*s  getting  to  be  the  fashion  for  Eng- 
lish lords  and  ladies  to  be  sort  of  literary, 
and  Jemima  is  so  full  of  poetry,  and  writes 
so  sweet  and  soft — don*t  you  think  so,  my 
lord  ?  * 

*Very  soft,'  says  Lord  Morpeth,  as 
sober  as  a  deacon,  but  yet  giving  a  sort  of 
a  sly  squint  at  Jemima,  where  she  sot 
a-puekering  up  her  mouth  and  half  shutting 
her  eyes,  and  a  shaking  forward  her  yaller 
curls,  till  they  eenamost  touched  her  lap, 
and  a-trying  to  look  like  a  love-sick  robin 
on  an  app!e-tree  limb. 

*  Oh,  you  can't  form  no  idee,  you  can't, 
indeed,*  sez  Miss  Slick,  'without  you  hear 
Jemima  read  them  herself,  but  she's  so 
modest,  so  sensitive — but  mebby  she'll  be 
persuaded  by  your  lordship.' 

Lord  Morpeth  give  another  squint  at 
the  stuck-up  little  varmint,  and  sed,  *  He 
was  afeard  to  urge  the  young  lady  agin  her 
feelings.' 

'  Oh,  but  she'll  do  it  to  oblige  you,  I'm 
sartin  she  will,'  sez  Miss  Slick  agin;  '  and 
here's  our  literary  cousin,  he  will  persuade 
her,  I  am  sure ; '  and  with  that  she  cum 
across  the  room,  and  put  her  hand  on  my 
coat-sleeve,  and  sez  she,  'Now  do,  cousin.' 

*  Oh,  you  go  to  grass,'  sez  I ;  *if  Jemima 
there  is  a  mind  to  make  a  coot  of  herself, 
she  can  do  it  without  my  boosting  her 
along.' 

Lord  Morpeth  kinder  gave  a  start,  and 
looked  at  me  like  all  natur,  but  yet  he 
didnH  look  mad. 

'  Why,  Cousin  Slick  ! '  sez  my  pussy 
she  cousin,  a- dropping  her  hand  as  if  it 
had  gripped  a  hot  potato. 

'  Oh  dear  ! '  sez  Jemima. 

Jase  he  let  his  watch-key  drop,  and 
turned  as  red  as  a  tomato.  'What  on 
arth  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr  Jonathan 
Slick  ? '  sez  he. 

'  Wal,  I  reckon  I  mean  jist  what  I  say,' 
sez  I,  a-dropping  my  hands  into  my  trou- 


sers-pockets, and  a-crossing  one  boot  over 
t'other,  as  I  leaned  sort  of  slantindicular, 
with  my  shoulder  agin  the  mantel-tree. 
'  If  there's  anything  on  arth  that  makes  a 
roan  sick  of  all  the  feminine  gender,  it's 
the  etarnal  hankering  which  some  on  'em 
get  to  show  off  and  trot  themselves  out 
afore  the  men  folks,  jist  to  show  that  their 
stockings  have  been  in  a  dye-tub,  and  that 
what  they  are  lacking  in  brains  is  made 
up  by  impudence.  I  wouldn't  marry  a 
gal  that  could  get  up  afore  a  stranger,  be- 
fore a  hull  room  full  on  'em,  and  shake 
her  curls  about,  roll  up  her  eyes  like  a 
pious  hen,  and  squinch  her  face  over  a  lot 
of  poetry,  whether  it's  hers  or  anybody 
else's.  I  swow,  I  wouldn't  marry  her  i£ 
her  heart  was  a  solid  lump  of  gold,  and 
every  hair  of  her  head  strung  with  dia- 
monds. That's  my  opinion,  and  Cousin 
Jemima  is  welcome  to  it  such  as  it  is.' 

I  wish  you  could  a  seen  Jase  and  his 
wimmen  folks  when  I  burst  out  with  that 
speech.  Didn't  they  turn  red  and  white 
in  streaks?  I  ruther  guess  so!  And 
Lord  Morpeth!  I  never  seed  a  feller's 
face  brighten  up  as  his  did.  Jase  put  his 
arm  through  mine,  and  asked  me  to  slip 
into  the  hall  a  minit 

'  Look  a  here,  cousin ;  this  is  ruther  too 
bad,'  sez  Jase,  eenamost  crying ;  %  '  you 
ought  to  make  an  apology  to  his  lordship 
for  speaking  so  afore  him  —  what'll  he 
think  of  American  manners  ? ' 

'  What'll  he  think  ? '  sez  I ;  '  darn  me  if 
I  care  what  he  thinks ;  if  he's  a  ginuine 
nobleman,  one  that's  got  good  English 
common  sense,  he  won't  think  the  better 
of  us  for  trying  to  make  believe  we're  a 
notch  above  what  we  raly  be,  and  he'll 
like  my  human  natur  better  than  your  soft 
sodder  by  a  jug  full  If  he  expects  the 
hull  nation  of  America  to  pucker  and  twist 
itself  out  of  all  nat'ral  shape  jist  to  gibe 
with  his  notions,  he  ought  to  be  disap- 
pointed, and  that's  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it ;  and  if  he  believes  that  we  want  to 
see  our  wimmen  folks  to  be  spitting  out 
poetry  and  varses  afore  strangers,  or  that 
the  ginuine  wimmen  of  America  want  to 
du  sich  things,  he  better  stay  tu  hum  and 
read  Mrs  Trollope's  books.  Now  jist 
hold  your  gab,  Jase,'  sez  I,  as  he  was 
a-going  to  speak  agin,  'I'm  in  the  right 
on't.  If  we  want  to  give  these  English 
lords  a  true  idee  of  us,  act  out  human 
natur,  and  give  me  a  warm,  honest  wel- 
come, but  less  soft  soap.' 

As  I'd  spoke  out,  jist  so,  the  bell  rung, 
and  a  hull  grist  of  big  bugs  got  out  of  some 
carriages  at  the  door,  and  come  in.  There 
was  three  or  four  harnsome  wimmen  and 
gals  dressed  off  in  silks  and  satins,  with 
the  dresses  all  fringed  off  round  the  bot- 
tom, and  a-hugging  tight  up  to  them  white 
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M  dose  as  the  skin  to  an  eel,  and  the  cnrtains  to  the  lower  eend  of  the  room, 

ft^howing  off  the  wide  shonldera  and  leetle  and  by  gauly  I    there  was  another  room 

tapering  waists  about  the  best   of  any  farther  on,  with  a  table  sot  in  it  all  kivered 

dresses  I  erer  sot  eyes  on.      The  men  over  with  silrer  plates,  and  soup  dishes, 

folks  had  on  span  white  gloves,  and  looked  and  Chiny  ware,  with  one  of  them  trees  of 

as'if  they*d  jist  oome  out  of  a  band-box.  gold  and  glass  all  li}|;hted  up,  and  swung  to 

While  Jase  was  a-blostering  about  from  the  wall,  a-glittering,  and  flashing,  and 

one  to  t'other,  I  jist  eut  stick  for  the  other  pouring  down  the  shine  over  the  heap  of 

room,  detarmined  not  to  have  any  more  silver  things,  till  it  made  a  feller  ketch  his 

jaw  with  the  eritter,  if  I  could  help  it.  breath  on*y  jist  to  peak  in. 

Mias  Slick  and  Jemima  looked  sour  enoueh  Lord  Morpeth  he  gin  his  arm  to  my 

to  torn  new  milk ;  but  Lord  Morpeth  he  pussy  she  cousin — Jase  gin  his  to  a  ham- 

enm  right  up  to  me,  and  begun  to  talk  as  some  gal  that  stood  close  to  him,  and  I 

if  I*d  been  his  twin  brother.     He  asked  crooked  my  elbow  up  to  Jemima,  for  I 

me  about  everything  on  arth,  and  more,  kinder  wanted  to  make  up  for  what  I'd 

too ;  all  about  the  way  we  raise  onions  and  sed  about  her  reading — poor  critter !  she 

garden  sarce,how  much  hay  our  Weathers-  aint  to  blame  if  she  is  a  little  shaller.    The 

field  meadows  give  to  an  acre,  and  all  rest  on  *em  followed  on  two  and  two,  and 

about  our  district  schools,  meeting-houses,  arter  a  little  we  all  sot  down  round  the 

and  the  old  blue  laws  of  Connecticut,  table  with  six  great  strapping  fellers,  with 

When  I  told  him  that  a  man  was  fined  blue  and  white  regimentals  on,  and  gloves 

five  dollars  for  bussing  his  wife  on  the  on  all  their  twelve  hands,  a-standing  up 

Sabberday  arter  he'd  been  away  to  sea  behind  our  chairs.     I  can*t  give  you  no 

Ibar  years,  Lord  Morpeth  he  larfed  right  idea  of  what  we  had  to  eat,  for  they  called 

out  as  nat'ral  as  could  be.     Then  I  took  everything  by  some  darned  jaw-breaker  of 

torn  about,  and  asked  him  a  few  posers  a  name,  and  kept  a-carrying  things  on  and 

about  Old  England,  and  he  answered  right  off,  and  giring  a  feller  clean  plates  all  of 

op,  like  a  man  that  understood  things,  for  solid  silver,  till  it  almost  made  me  dizzy 

aU  he  was  a  lord.     I  raly  took  a  shine  to  with  seeing  them  a- flashing  about  so  in  the 

the  eritter,  though  I*d  made  up  my  mind  critters'  hands.      They  had  all  sorts  of 

■gin  it,  tooth  and  nail,  and  while  he  was  mince  meat  with  hard  names  tucked  to  it, 

a-talking  I  took  a  good  squint  at  his  head  and  fish  kivered  with  gravy,  and  butter, 

and  fiuse.  and  everything  else,  and  sich  a  darned 

He  aint  so  over  hamsome,  not  quite  so  heap  of  things,  that  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you 
good-looking  as  a  sartin  chap  I  could  tell  alL  I  tried  to  take  a  bite  of  everything, 
you  on  if  I  wasn't  so  mealy-mouthed,  but  but  it  wasnH  of  no  use — I  was  purty  well 
then  he's  got  an  allfired  big  head,  high  up  filled  up  afore  the  puddings,  and  pies,  and 
over  the  ears,  and  one  that  looks  chuck  custards  cum  on,  and  arter  they  were  car- 
foil  of  brains  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  ried  off  I  thought  we'd  all  made  a  purty 
His  eyes  aint  great  black  starers,  like  some  good  Thanksgiving  dinner,  considering  it 
IoUl's,  but  as  bright  as  diamonds,  and  as  wasn*t  tu  hum,  and  I  can't  tell  when  Pve 
sharp  as  a  hull  paper  of  cambric  needles,  felt  so  big  and  pussy;  but  jist  as  I  was 
and  they  know  how  to  look  right  straight  thinking  weM  got  about  through,  the  fellers 
through  a  feller  without  flinching  the  first  went  to  work  and  swept  the  hull  table  clean 
glance.  as  could  be,  and  by  am  by  on  they  cum 

Party  soon,  the  gals  and  them  chaps  I'd  agin  with  silver  baskets  full  of  grapes,  and 

seen  in  the  hall  cum  a- pouring  in,  and  oranges,  and  prunes,  with  a  grist  of  fust 

then  there  was  no  more  talk  with  Lord  rate  apples,  and  hull  bunches  of  raisins, 

Morpeth ;  he  had  to  be  led  around  like  a  that  made  a  feller  feel  wrothy  because 

racehorse  by  Miss  Slick  and  Jemima,  and  he'd  eat  enough,  they  looked  so  tempting 

I  cum  in  for  my  share  of  the  fun,  for  arter  a- hanging  over  the  sides  of  them  silver  bas- 

he  and  I  got  so  thick  together,  they  begun  kets,  and  a-looking  so  meller  in  the  light 

to  think  what  I*d  said  was  according  to  that  cum  a-shining  down  from  the  consarn 

Gunter,  and  sot  it  all  down  for  eccentricity  overhead. 

of  genius,  instead  of  ginuine  common  sense;  When  the  wimmen  folks  had  jist  eat  a 

howsomever,  I  did  not  care  so  long  as  all  few  grapes,  and  mebby  a  chunk  of  orange 

was  riiip  shape  agin  with  *em,  for  I  hate  or  so,  Miss  Slick  she  got  up,  and  off  they 

to  get  a  woman  a-pouting  with  me,  for  if  went  into  t'other  room,  but  yet  a-looking 

I*m  ever  so  right,  it  nukes  me  feel  kinder  back  sort  of  longing,  jist  as  Eve  did  when 

ugly.  the  angels  made  her  quit  the  garden  of 

Eden,  poor  critter ! 

THE  DINNER  SCENE.  The  miuit  the  wimmen  folks  had  made 

We  hadnH  but  jist  got   settled  down  themselves  scarce,  the  servants  begun  to 

ivlien  the  great  wide  looking-glass  that  cut  about  like  all  possessed,  and  a  hull  re- 

Tve  told  you  of  seemed  to  fdide  back  of  giment  of  decanters  and  eider  bottles,  with 
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sheet-lead  eaps  to  Vni,  marohed  onto  th»  there  he  stood  a-stmttmg  over  hack  viitik 

table,  and  arter  them  cum  another  regi*  a  glass  in  his  hand  and  a-sinfi^ing  out,  'Our 

ment  of  glasses,  ciome  of  'em  round  and  noble  guest.  Lord  Morpeth,*  like  all  poa- 

bulky  with  short  stems  and  kinder  dark  seased.    Every  critter  at  the  tab^e,  exeept* 

green,  some  white  as  fee,  and  then  agin  ing  Lord  Morpeth  and  I,  jumped  up  with 

some  that  was  short  and  slender,  cut  on  in  glasses  in  our  hands,  and  begun  to  drink 

squares,  and  red  as  a  gal*s  lip,  besides  tho  like  a  pateh  of  seed  onions  after  a  six 

long-necked  eider  glasses  that  stood  poking^  weeks*  dry  spell ;  but  Lord  Morpeth  and 

up  among  the  rest,  like  a  Down  East  gine-  I  sot^still,  and  looked  as  if  we  didn't  know 

ral  and  his  officers  ready  to  lead  on  the-  what  possessed  the  critters ;  but  the  minit 

red  and  green  militia  agin  the  hull  squad  they  sot  down,  up  he  jumped  like  a  house 

of  bottles  and  decanters,  till  one  side  gin  afire,  and  the  way  he  cradced  jokes  and 

up  beat.    The  help  gin  the  first  shot,  for  said  smart  things,  made  the  fire  fly  from 

each  on  'em  took  a  bottle,  and  pop,  pop,  everybody's    eyes   round    the  table.      I 

pop,  went  the  eorks — then  the  red,  and  swanoy  if  he  didn't  takemea*moBtoffthe 

green,  and  white  glasses  marched  up,  and  handle  with  his  oonsamed  sweet  roiee  and 

cum  off  chuck  full  and  a  brimming  over  hamsome  manners.    It  raly  was  eenamost 

with  plunder.     As  for  me,  I  sent  up  a  as  good  as  a  play,  to  hear  him  reel  out 

long-necked  feller,  and  took  a  swig  at  the  the  eommon  sense  and  soft  sodder  about 

cider,  and  Lord  Morpeth  he  went  deep  into  this   land  of  liberty  and  Old   England, 

the  green  glasses,  but  they  pat  me  in  mind  When  he  sot  down,  it  was  as  much  as  I 

of  an  old  maid*s  goggles,  and  I  couldn't  could  du  to  keep  from  going  right  up  and 

take  a  notion  to  *era  till  arter  Vd  drunk  giviag  him  a  hug,  if  he  was  a  lord.    Arter 

two  hall  glasses  of  the  cider,  and  then  I  this  we  mixed  in  the  talk  altogether,  like 

didn't  seem  to  care  what  I  drank  out  on.  lemon,  and  sugar,  and  brandy  in  a  punch 

By  am  by  some  one  called  out  and  wanted  bowl,  as  sociable  as  so  many  chidcens  in  a 

a  toast     I  never  heard  of  topping  off  a  ooop,  till  by  am  by  Jase  he  begun  to  swell 

Thanksgiving  dinner  with  toast  afore,  but  up  and  talk  to  Lord  Morpeth  about  the 

it  made  me  think  of  hum,  and  so  I  thought  Slicks,  and  the  erouchants,  and  lions,  that 

IM  have  one  tu.  belonged  to  the  family  coat-of>arms,  as  hs 

*  Look  a  here,*  sez  I  to  the  chap  that  called  it ;  he  gin  us  all  to  underatand  that 
stood  back  of  my  ch-^ir,  '  yoo  may  make  the  Slicks  warn*t  a  family  to  be  sneezed  at 
me  a  toast  tu,  but  none  of  your  dry  stuff  by  any  of  the  English  lords,  and  gin  out 
DOW,  but  make  it  as  marra  used  to:  you  re-  some  purty  broad  hints  about  a  barron- 
member  Jase,*  sez  I,  'balf-apint  of  hoi  mght,  and  a  lord,  that  gin  a  start  to  ihm 
milk  with  a  chunk  of  butter  about  as  big  name  ever  so  long  back  in  England ;  then 
as  a  piece  of  chalk  melted  in,  and  then  the  the  eonsamed  shots  branched  out  into  a 
hull  soaked  up  with  slices  of  toasted  bread  saiinon  about  ancient  biKh,  and  puM  bloody 
— hum  made  is  best — one  slice  laid  on  a-numing  from  one  generation  to  another, 
top  of  t'other.  Now  you  git  out,  and  witbost  being  siled  by  anything  low  siaee 
make  some  right  off,'  sez  I  to  the  chap,  the  Slicks  euna  to  this  country,  ^ist  arter 
sez  L  the  Pilgrims,  and  a  hull  lot  of  the  damdesl 

'  Look  a   here,  Jonee,   what  are  yoa  ntuff  tlutt  ever  a  transmogrified  hand'tcari- 

aboQt  ? '  sez  Jase,  a-poking  has  elbow  sort  man  thought  on.     l*d  topped  off  my  cidisr 

of  sly  into  my  ribs.     *  It  aint  that  we  with  two  or  three  glasses  of  hock,  the  feller 

mean;  we're  a-going  to  drink  a  toast.*  called  it,  and  it  made  me  feel  dreadful 

'  Wal,'  sez  I,  '  I  aint  no  arthly  objeo-  smart,  and  I  €bH  jist  like  tackling  Jase  in 

tion,  but  if  the  feller  makes  it  according  his  own  camp. 

to  role,  it'll  be  ruther  tough  to  swaller  with-  *  Look  a  here.  Cousin  Jase,'  see  I,  *  whBl 

out  some  chawing.*  on  arth  do  you  want  to  make  out  that  w^ 

*I  tell  you,'  8€z  Jase  agin,  'we  are  Slicks  are  anything  but  }iet  what  we  be, 

a-going  to  drink  a  toast  to  Lord  Morpeth  for  aint  it  a  darned  sight  more  to  our  credit^ 

in  wine.'  Yankees  *s  we  are,  and  Republicans  as  we 

*  Wal,'  sez  I  agin, '  I  haint  no  objection;  ought  to  be,  to  own  it  at  once,  that  we  had 
tf  Lord  Morpeth  likes  toast  and  wine,  it's  to  hoe  our  own  row  up,  and  foimd  It  m 
his  idee  of  what's  good,  and  I  can't  help  purty  tough  one  ?  Now  you  know  w^ 
it ;  bvt  as  for  me,  hand  over  a  bowl  oif  «nough,  for  all  your  croueliaots,  and  lions, 
ginuine  toast  and  eider  with  the  bread  and  roosters — that  you've  picked  up,  lor^ 
crumbled  in,  Weathersfield  fashion,  ruther  a-massey  knows  where— that  you  bc^n 
hot,  and  sweetened  well  with  lasses,  that's  life,  or  anyhow  begun  to  save  up  cbialL 
my  notion.  How  marm  does  mix  them  fust  by  a  horse  cart  on  Peck  Slip,  ana 
eritters  up;  it's  enough  to  make  a  feller's  that  wife  of  your'n  went  out  a-nussing 
nose  tingle  to  think  on  it;  aint  it,  Gousds  other  folk's  ehildem  till  alter  yon  married 
Jase  9 '  her^  and  that  aint  no  disgraee  to  her  anr 

It  warn't  of  ue  vse  a-apeidiing  to  him,  grou  Bflithery  so  kwg  as  yen  dmi*ft  irgr  t$ 
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oat  ihfti  jrM*re  aometbiiig  more  than  Now,  the  wholo  trath  is,  blood  it  IiIeo 
nUj  be.    It  is  too  bad  you're  trying  wine,  the  older  it  is,  the  stronger  and 
i»  iBaka  omt  tlutt  yon'ro  an  English  big  clearer  it  grows.     If  it  wam'e  for  that,  we 
\m^  wImb  ywi  eao  prove  yourself  as  good  Yankees,  that  had  forefathers  in  the  Re- 
ft nobleman  as  ever  iired,  by  going  bsck  to  voluttoaary  War,  have  as  good  a  right  to 
oar  graad-pMr^  the  brave  old  shoemaker,  brag  about  our  pure  blood  as  the  greatest 
tkit  awiiBf^  hia  lap-stooe  over  his  shoulder  and  oldest  line  of  prond  England.*     Here  I 
ahsB  the  BevoUition  broke  out,  and  jined  stopped  jist  long  enough  to  make  a  bow  to 
tho  patriots  when  their  struggle  was  dark  Lord  Morpeth,  and  on  I  went  agin.     '  I 
00  tno  gn^eu    The  old  man  never  gave  say,*  sez  I,  a-stretching    out    my  arm, 
wajF  oaee^  but  fought  like  a  lion  when  fight-  '  there  aint  a  true-born  American  on  arth, 
ing  was  to  be  done.    He  dung  to  his  com-  if  he  owns  the  truth,  that  hsint  English 
yaniimt  in  good  and  bad  luck,  and  though  grit  and  pride  enough  about  him  to  feel  a 
DO  fouglit,  and  marched,  and  suffered  with  kind  of  respect  for  an  English  nobleman, 
tbs  toughest  of  'em,  never  once  gin  out  or  if  he  behaves  himself  like  folks  t  but  if  ho 
yit  diMoiiraged,  but  arter  a  long  day's  don't,'  sez  I,  *  we've  got  a  right  to  despise 
■Hoh  wouM  unsling  his  lap-stone,  take  him  more  than  we  do  one  another  when  we 
out  his  rusty  tools,  and  hammer  and  stitch  act  mean ;  for  he  not  only  disgraces  hisself 
away  hsJf  the  night  long,  to  make  up  shoes  but  all  the  forefathers  that  he  ought  to  be 
fsr  his  tired  and  sore-footed  fellex*  soldiers,  proud  on,  and  a  man  that  can  do  that 
idioDOTor  he  could  find  a  scrap  of  sole  lea-  mnst  be  mean  as  git  out,  and  n>eaner  tu, 
tlMT  or  a  piece  of  cow-skin  to  make  up ! '  a  darned  sight.    Now/  sea  I,  a- looking  at 
I  aas. a-going  on,  but  Lord  Morpeth  he  Lord  Morpeth,  'we  Yankees  and  the  Eng- 
gnt  op,  and  sez  he,  '  Let  us  drink  to  the  lish  are  purty  much   alike,   for  all.     If 
■softory  of  Mr  Slick's  ancestor,  the  "  brave  they've  got  their  lords,  and  dukes,  and 
Aoomaker." '  princes,  haint  we  no  military  oaptins,  and 
Jase  looked  sort  of  ugly  about  what  I'd  ginerals,  and  deacons,  and  squires—rather 
nid,  but  I  couldn*t  help  that,  and  when  small  potatoes  compared  to  the  English, 
LnnI  Morpeth  jined  in,  the  hull  biling  on  but  yet  it  shows  a  sort  of  native  notion 
as  got   up,  and  another  squad  of  wine  we've  got  arter  sich  things,  and  don't  du 
jtjsnsm  was  put  into  action.     When  the  no  sort  of  harm  one  way  or  t'other.    Now,' 
NSt  had  sot  down,  I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  sez  I,  *  in  a  few  hundred  years  from  this, 
break  off  so,  but  I  thought  it  wouldn't  do  we  Americans  shall  have  a  sort  of  repub- 
BO  harm  to  give  'em  a  short  specimen  of  lican  nobility  of  our  own.     I  aint  sartin 
WeaUiorsfied  chin  music,  seeing  as  there  about  the  titles,  but  by  am  by,  when  the 
was  a  lord  to  hear  me.  *'  tea  party  "  and  the  battle  of  Bunker 
'  Now,*  sez  I,  '  it's  of  no  use  denying  Hill  lies  clear  back  in  our  history,  as  Wil- 
that  wo  Yankees  do  think  a  good  deal  of  liam  the  Conqueror's  does  among  the  Bri- 
aoble  birth  and  pure  blood,  and  all  of  them  tish,  Cousin  Jase  there  wouldn't  have  to 
ore  things  that  the  English  have  boosted  nuike  up  a  story  about  his   British  an- 
up  their  throne  with  so  many  hundred  cestors ;  for  the  pure  blood  of  this  ere 
joars ;  for  my  part,  I  du  feel  a  kind  of  country  will  be  that  which  goes  right  back 
lovo  and  reverence  for  a  family  of  any  to  the  Revolutionary  War.     All  Yankee 
kind  whose  blood  has  run  pure  from  one  noblemen    will   have  to  sarch   for  their 
gmeration  to  another,  through  brave  men  titles  on  the  pension  list  of  this  ere  very 
tad  good  wimmen,  till  it  beats  full  of  warm  gineration  ;    and  the  old  man  that  now 
gfaieroos  human  natur  in  the  heart  of  a  draws  his  twenty  dollars  a- month,  will  be 
tnis  nobleman,  whether  he  has  a  title  or  the  founder  of  a  line  jist  as  noble  as  any 
not*     It  gives  a  man  something  to  be  that  ever  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  Old 
pnmd  of,  something  to  guard  and  keep  England !      That's  my  ginuine  opinion. 
himself  good  and  honourable  for.     A  man  Now,'  sez  I,  *  if  we  Slicks  wanted  to  make 
mast    be   mean  as  pusley,   and  meaner  out  that  we  are  any  great  shakes,  it  aint 
yst|   who  could  do  a  small  action  while  no  very  hard  job  to  du  it.     It  aint  by  no 
AS  knew  that  his  blood  had  been  kept  means  sartin  that  we,  any  on   us,  ever 
pore  as  spring  water  by  a  hull  line  of  had  any  forefathers  afore  the. old  shoe- 
good  men,  all  a-sleeping  in  their  graves,  maker  that  we've  been  jist  a-telling  on ; 
But,  arter  all,*  sez  I,   'what  is  the  no-  but  he  was  a  hull  team  and  horse  to  boot. 
bOI^   of  Old   EngUnd  more  than  that  When  the  ammunition  gin  out  at  Bunker 
wfaiefa    we    Yankees    have    a  right  to  ?  Hill,  he  flung  away  his  gun,  and  went  to 
Was  William  the  Conqueror,  that  they  storming  a  hull  regiment,  tooth  and  nail» 
luag  so  much  about,  anything  to  be  com-  on  his  own  hook,  till  in  the  eend  he  was 
pand  to  our  Washington  ?    Was  his  con-  shot  down  dead,  with  a  pieee  of  the  old 
qassk  of  Old  England  half  so  great  or  so  lap-stone  in  his  hand,  that  he  gripped  like 
tPBgh  a  job,  as  the  tussle  we  had  to  get  an  Injun,  arter  his  teeth  was  sot,  and  bis 
Now  Rqglsttd  into  our  own  native  land  ?  fiagers  stiff  and  stun  cold.    Old  EngUnd, 
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I  most  own,  has  got  a  grist  of  noble  fami-  Jaae,  and  then  I  began  to  be  kinder  sociable 

lies  and  great  men  that  are  an  honour  and  with  a  young  gal  tluit  sot  by  Jemima,  while 

etamal  glory  to  it,  but  the  blood  that  biled  Jase  took  Ix>ni  Morpeth  round  to  look  at 

up  in  that  old  man's  heart  was  as  red,  as  his  marble  head,  and  the  two  whopping 

brave,  yes,   and  as  noble  tu,    as    ever  pieters  of  himself  and  wife, 

poured  itself  out  on  the  sile  of  Old  Eng»  Arter  he  had  gone  the  rounds — as  we 

land,  in  the  time  of  William,  or  any  other  editors  say  of  a  prime  article — Lord  Mor» 

Conqueror ;  and  if  I  ever  set  up  for  a  big  peth  made  his  bow  and  went  out.    I  begun 

bug,  and  put  pieters  on  my  carriage-door,  to  feel  kinder  as  if  I*d  like  to  take  a  snoose^ 

I  kinker  think  that  I   shan't  be  much  and  so  I  jist  gin  one  smashing  bow  at  the 

ashamed  to  have  Jonathan  Slick^s  coat -of-  door  for  all,  and  arter  getting  my  hat,  I 

arms,  a  ''hand  gripped  hard  on  a  lap-  foUered  Lord  Morpeth  out.     Itwastarnal 

stone ;  *'  for  consam  me,  if  we,  any  on  us,  eold,  and  I  begun  to  chirk  up  a  leetle  when 

ever  get  to  be  much,  it  will  be  through  the  I  see  that  Jase*s  carriage  stood  there, 

old  shoemaker,  and  I  aint  ashamed  to  own  Lord  Morpeth  stepped  back  when  he  see 

it.'  me  close  to  him,  and  moved  his  hand  at 

With  that  I  took  another  swig  at  the  much  as  to  say — Git  in ;  but  I  stepped 
hock,  andVas  a-going  on  agin,  but  all  tu  back,  and  sez  I, '  I  guess  Pve  been  taught 
once  my  head  began  to  whirl  round  like  bettor  manners  than  to  help  myself  fust ;  * 
a  top.  The  table  began  to  spread  itself  so  with  that  he  got  in,  and  I  arter. 
into  half-a-dozen,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  We  had  a  go^  deal  of  talk  in  the  car- 
glass  consarn  overhead  had  got  a  hull  riage;  and  when  we  both  got  out.  Lord 
family  of  leetle  ones  around  it,  dancing  Morpeth  shook  hands  with  me  as  if  I'd 
jigs  and  pouring  out  the  shine  all  over  the  been  his  twin  brother,  and  asked  me  to 
room — and  then  the  wine  bottles,  and  the  come  and  see  him  to  his  room,  for  he 
decanters,  and  the  grapes,  and  apples,  and  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  pieters  and 
raisins,  seemed  to  get  onsteady,  and  more  the  fine  arts,  and  things  in  gineraJ. 
on  'em  kept  a- starting  up.  Then  the  I  gin  his  hand  an  allfired  grip,  and  sei' 
waiters  in  regimentals  grew  taller  and  I, '  Lord  Morpeth,  you  can  depend  on  this 
taller,  and  I*m  consarned  if  Lord  Morpeth  chap,  for  he'll  tell  you  the  truth  and  no 
hadn't  half-a-dozen  chaps  a-looking  like  so  soft  sodder.  I  didn't  take  much  of  a 
many  twin  brothers  a-dodging  up  and  notion  to  you  at  fust,  for  I  aint  a  chap  to 
down  all  around  him,  ay^X  onsteady  run  arter  you  because  you're  a  lord,  but  I 
though,  for  lords.  Then,  arter  all,  the  like  you  incite  of  that,  for  you're  a  darned 
floor  begun  to  rise  and  piteh  up  and  down  good-hearted,  smart  critter,  and  lord  or  no 
till  I  was  obliged  to  give  up,  and  so  I  sot  lord,  that's  enough.' 
down,  and  held  onto  my  chair  with  both 

hands,  and  called  out,  *  Whoa! '  likea  house  Our  closing  extract  is  a  hit  at  an  in- 
afire,  for  it  seemed  as  if  everything  was  strument  of  fashionable  torture.  Any 
a-getting  upsot ;  and  between  you  and  I  and  American  amongst  ourselves,  who  has  a 
the  post,  Par,  my  ginuine  opinion  is,  that  mind  to  turn  the  tables,  may  at  this  pre- 
all  the  chaps  in  the  room  had  got  about  gent  culminating  epoch  of  crinoline  mon- 
half-seas  over,  except  me.  I  was  as  steddy  gtrosities  easily  '  poke  some  fan '  at  Bri- 
as  a  judge,  and  sot  up  parpendicular  and  ^ish  dames  which  wiU  make  them  wince. 
mdependent,ji8t  as  a  troe-born  Republican  rj^^  y^  j  ^  one-the  sketch 
ought  tu,  detarmmed  to  set  that  English  «  ««"|vvw  x<*  «•  ^wv^*  v«v  .  «  n<.>v«vu 
lord  and  the  rest  on  'em  a  good  example.  7?,^^  ^""'"^  »  companion  to  that  which 

It  wasn't  no  wonder,  though,  that  they  follows,  and  the  author  might  rely  upon 
got  a  leetle  how-come-you-so,  for  they  all  every  Paterfamilias  as  an  open  or  sneak- 
drank  wine,  but  I  only  took  that  sparkling  U)g  friend. 

white  cider  and  hock,  for  I  was  detarmined  The  incident  is  this: — Jonathan  in  his 

not  to  make  a  shots  of  myself.    Yet  it  earlier  town  days  thinks  of  hunting  oat 

made  me  feel  so  bad  to  see  how  they  went  Susan   Reed,  an    old  school    favoorite. 

on,  that  I  got  a'most  sick  thinking  about  Susan  and  her  mother  had  been  forced  hr 

^^*  ill  fortune  to  leave  the  country,  and  seek 

Arter  awhile  we  all  went  back  into  the  employment  in  New  York.    Jonathan 

keepmg-room,  and  there  the  wimmen  folks  ^^ew  only  this,  and  the  feet  that  Susan 


set  up  so  straight  as  young  ladies  ought  tu  ^J  marchmg  into  the  first   grwid  ^ 

in  company— their  heads  did  seem  to  set  "^  **>a^  ^"^e  which  he  could  find.    JoDir 

rather  unsartin  on  their  shoulders  every  t^&n'B  eye  is  caught  by  what  he  ikiiOMi. 

time  I  looked  at  'em.  to  be  a  newly-invented  side-saddk^  and 

^  X  drunk  off  a  cup  of  coffee  jist  to  oblige  he  *  calculates '  to  buy  it  for  mann. 
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.  siDX-sijiDLBS  versus  FRXNCH  CORSETS.  front,  chuck  fall  of  whalebone — and  they 

A  ieetle  bit  of  a  staek-np  old  maid  stood  set  to  the  shape  like  the  skin  to  a  bird.* 
back  of  a  oonnter,  all  sot  off  with  bonnets         Wal,  how  the   Ieetle  stuck-up  critter 

and  feathers,  that  looked  tempting  enough  did  set  off  the  talk !     I  couldn't  shove  in 

to  make  a  feller*s  purse  jump  right  out  of  a  word  edgeways,  till  she  stopped  to  git 

his  trooaera-poeket.     She  had  on  a  cap  all  breath,  and  then  sez  I — 
bmrad  off  with  pink  ribands,  that  looked        *  I  s'poee  you  throw  in  the  martingales, 

quaer  enough  round  her  Ieetle  wizzled-up  sirsingle,  and  so  on,  douH  you  ?  * 
tmoOf  and  a  calico  frock,  figgered  out  with        '  The  what  ?  '  sez  she,  a-stepping  back, 

great  bright  posies,  besides  one  of  them  and  squinting  up  in  my  face  sort  of  cross, 

aort  of  collars  round  her  neck,  all  as  if  she  didn't  like  to  throw  in  the  whole 


■prigged  and  raffled  off  as  slick  as  a  new  harnessing  at  that  price. 
pUL     Her  waist  wam*t  bigger  round  than         *  The  martingale,*  sez  I,  '  and  the  sir- 

a  quart  cup,  and  she  stuck  her  hands  down  single ;  but  mebby  you  have  some  other 

in  the  pockets  of  her  dashy  silk  apron,  as  name  for  'em  down  here  in  York.     I  mean 

natural  as  I  could  a  done  it  myself.    I  was  the  straps  that  come  down  in  front  to  throw 

}Nt  a-going  to  ask  if  Susan  Reed  worked  the  chest  out,  and  give  the  neck  a  harn- 

there,  when  a  lady  come  in  and  wanted  to  some  bend,  and  the  thing  to  girt  up  in  the 

bay  a  bonnet.    At  it  they  went,  hand  over  middle  with.    Mann  won't  know  how  to 

fint,  a  •  bargaining  and  a-trying  on  red,  use  this  new-fashioned  thing,  if  I  don't 

and  yaller,  and  blue  bonnets.  send  all  the  tackle  with  it.' 

The  milliner  she  put  one  sort  on,  and         '  Oh,*  sez  the  milliner,  *  I  didn*t  under- 
then  another,  and  went  on  pouring  out  a  stand ;  you  want  the  laces  and  the  steel 


;  of  soft  sodder,  while  the  lady  peaked  in  front ;  sartinly  we  give  them  in.     The 

at  beraelf  in  a  looking-glass,  and  twistified  steel  is  kivered  with  kid,  and  the  laces  are 

lier  head  aboat,  like  a  bird  on  a  bramble-  of  the  strongest  silk.' 

buih,  and  at  last  said,:^Bhe  didn't  know,  *  Wal,'  sez  I,  '  I  never  heard  of  a  steel 

■be*d  look  a  Ieetle  further,  mebby  she'd  martingale,  and  I  should  be  afeard  they 

eall  agin,  if  she  didn't  suit  herself,  and  a  wouldn*t  be  over  pliable.' 

heap  more  palavar,  that  made  the  Ieetle  '  Oh,'  sez  she,  *  you  can  bend  'em  double, 

woman  look  as  if  she*d  been  a-drinking  a  they  give  so.' 

mag  at  hard  cider.  *  How  you  talk  I  *  sez  I ;  Mt  raly  is  curi- 

While  the  lady  was  trying  to  edge  off  ous  what  new  inventions  people  du  have ; 

to  the  door,  and  the  milliner  was  a  foUer-  but  somehow  it  sort  of  seems  to  me  that  a 

!ng  her  with  a  blue  bonnet,  and  a  great  silk  .girt  might  be  a  Ieetle  too  slimpsey ; 

long  white  feather  a-streaming  in  her  hand,  don*t  you  think  so,  marm  ?  * 

I  Jist  took  a  slantindicular  squint  at  the  *  No,  sir,*  sez  she,   *  they  are  strong 

glua  boxes  that  stood  about  chuck  full  of  enough,  I  can  tell  you :  jist  take  a  look  at 

Jim-cracks  and  furbelows,  for  there  was  the  Broadway  ladies,  they  never  use  any- 

■omething  in  one  of  'em  that  raly  looked  thing  else,  and  they  girt  tight  enough,  I*m 

eorions.     It  was  a  sort  of  a  thing  stuffed  sure.' 

out  and  quilted  over  till  it  stood  up  in  the  I  hadn't  the  least  idee  what  the  critter 

gfauw  box  as  stiff  and  parpendicular  as  a  was  a-diving  at ;  she  see  that  I  looked  sort 

baby's  go-cart.  of  puzzled,  and  I  s'pose  she  begun  to  think 

I  jist  pat  my  hands  down  in  my  pockets,  that  I  shouldn't  buy  the  saddle. 

•ort  of  puzzled,  and  stood  a-looking  at  the  '  Look  here,'  sez  she,  a-putting  her  hands 

eritter  to  see  what  I  could  make  on  it.  on  both  sides  of  her  Ieetle  stuck-up  waist ; 

Arter  I'd  took  a  good  squint  at  the  con-  '  I*Ye  got  'em  on  myself,  so  you  can  judge 

■an,  up  one  side,  down  t*other,  and  down  how  tight  they  can  be  fitted.* 

the  middle,  right  and  left,  I  purty  much  '  Gaully  offalus  !  *  sez  I,  a-snorting  out 

made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  one  of  them  a-larfing,  and  a-eyeing  the  Ieetle  finefied 

naw-fashloned  side-saddles  that  I*d  heard  old  maid ;  but  I  didn't  think  it  was  very 

tell  on ;  and  I  took  a  notion  into  my  head  good  manners  to  burst  right  out  so,  and  I 

that  I'd  buy  one,  and  send  it  to  marm.  tried  all  I  could  to  choke  in.     Gracious 

80  when  the  Ieetle  old  maid  cum  back  me !  think,  sez  I,  no  wonder  the  York 

Ikom  the  door,  I  jist  pinted  at  the  saddle,  gals  have  such   humps   on  their  backs, 

and  sez  I —  since  they*ve  got  to  wearing  saddles  like 

'  What's  the  charge  for  that  ere  thing  ? '  horses. 

*  Why,  that  pair,*  sez  she,  a-sticking  By  am  by,  arter  I*d  eenamost  bust  my- 

ber  head  on  one  side,  and  a-burying  her  self  a- trying  to  stop  a-larfing,  it  come  into 

handa — that  looked  like  a  hawk*8  claws —  my  head  that  the  critter  of  a  milliner  was 

down  in  the  pocket  of  her  cunning  short  a- trying  to  poke  fun  at  me,  'cause  I  wanted 

apron,  *  I'll  pat  them  to  you  at  twelve  to  beat  her  down ;  for  I  couldn't  believe 

dollars ;    they're    French  -  made,    'lastic  the  tippies  quite  so  bad  as  to  girt  up  and 

■honldmr-straps,  stitched  beautifully  in  the  strap  down  like  a  four-year-old  colt.  Wal, 

YoL.  XXIV.  M 
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tbiuk,  sez  I,  1*11  be  up  to  her,  anyhow ;  into  sort  of  a  smile,  I  let  off  a  leetle  more 

80  I  looked  jist  as  mealy- mouthed  as  if  I  soft  sodder,  and  wilted  her  down  like  a 

believed  her,  and  sez  I,  as  innoeent  as  a  cabbage-leaf  in  the  san ;  and  then  sez  I, 

rabbit  in  a  box.trap,  ses  I —  a-pinting  to  the  glass-box— 

*  If  the  wimmen  folk  have  took  to  wear-  *  Come,  now,  apposing  we  strike  up  a 
ing  saddles,  I  s'pose  they  haint  forgot  the  trade.  I'to  took  a  sort  of  a  sneaking  no- 
bridles  tu ;  so  I  don^t  eare  if  I  take  this  tion  to  that  ere  new-fadiioned  side-saddle, 
ere  pair  for  some  old  maids  weVe  got  in  So,  if  youMl  throw  in  the  tackling,  IMI  give 
our  parts.  If  I  had  my  way,  they*d  all  be  yon  ten  dollars  for  it,  cash  on  the  naiL' 
bitted  the  minit  they  turned  the  fast  corner.  'That  what?*  said  she,  a-looking  lust 
Talking  critters  them  old  maids  are,  marm,'  at  me  and  then  at  the  saddle,  with  her 
sez  I,  a-looking  at  her  sort  of  rianting,  jist  month  a  leetle  open,  and  her  eyes  stick- 
to  let  her  see  she  hadn't  got  hold  of  quite  ing  out  like  peeled  onions — '  That  what  P  * 
80  great  a  greenhorn  as  she  seemed  to  *  Why,  that  ere  saddle,'  sez  I,  beginning 
think.  to  feel  my  dander  rise. 

Wal,   how  she  did  look!     Her  leetle  'That  saddle! '  sez  she— nhat  saddle  I 

wizzled-up  face  begun  to  twist  itself  up.  Why,  sir,  did  you  take  that  pair  of  French 

till    it   looked  like   a   red  winter  apple  corsets  for  a  saddle  ?  ' 

puckered  up  by  the  frost.     I  didn*t  seem  With  that  she  slumped  down  into  a 

to  mind  it,  but  put  my  hand  down  in  my  chair,  ard  kivered  her  face  with   both 

pocket  sort  of  easy,  and  begun  to  whistle  hands,  and  larfed  till  I  raly  thought  the 

*■  Yankee  Doodle.'  critter  would  a  split  her  sides. 

*•  You  haint  gq|i  no  bridles,  then  ? '  sez  '  That  saddle  !  *  sez  she,  a>looking  up 

I,  arter  a  minit;  for  she  looked  wrathy  from  between  her  hands,  and  then  letting  off 

enough  to  spit  fire,  and  sot  up  sich  an  op-  the  fun  agin  as  bad  as  ever — *  that  saddle  ! 

position  in  the  pocket  line,  that  I  was  raly  Oh  dear,  I  shall  die!    Did  you  raly  take 

afeard  her  leetle  hands  would  bust  through  that  pair  of  French  corsets  for  a  side- 

the  silk,  or  break  her  apron-strings,  she  saddle,  sir?  Oh  dear,  I  shall  die  a-larfin !  * 

dug  down  80.  Didn't  I  feel  streaked,  though  !     On*y 

^Bridles !  no !  *  sez  she,  as  spiteful  as  think  what  an  etamal  coot  I  had  made  of 

a  meat-axe  just  ground ;  *  but  1*11  send  out  myself,  to  take  a  pair  of  gaPs  corsets  for  a 

and  git  a  halter  for  you,  with  all  my  heart.'  side-saddle  !     '  Dam  the  things,*  sez  I ; 

'  Gaully !  *  sez  I,  *  but  you're  clear  grit  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  du  to  keep 

— smart  as  a  steel  trap,  aint  you  ? '  from  patting  foot  to  the  glass-case,  and 

'  Yes,'   sez  she,   more    spiteftilly  yet,  kicking  it  into  the  street.    I  felt  the  blood 

'when  it  snaps  at  some  animal  like  you,  bile  up  into  my  face;  and  when  the  old 

that  don't  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  its  maid  bust  out  agin,  and  I  see  a  hull  grist 

teeth.*  of  purty  faces  come  a-swarming  to  agiass- 

Think,  sez  I,  Mr  Jonathan  Slick,  Esq.,  door,  that  they'd  hauled  backacurtainfroniy 

it's  about  time  for  you  to  haul  in  these  I  could  have  (skulked  through  a  knot-hole, 

horns  of  yoar*n.    You  aint  no  match  for  I  felt  so«dreadful  mean.     But  by  am  by  I 

a  woman,  anyhow ;   there  never  was  a  begun  to  think  they  had  more  cause  to  be 

critter  of  the  feminine  gender  that  couldn't  ashamed  than  I  had.    Who  on  arth  would 

talk  a  chap  out  of  his  seven  senses  in  less  ever  have  thought  them  stiff,   indeceut- 

than  no  time.  looking  things  were  made  for  a  delicate 

'  Gaully,'  sez  I,  *  you've  about  used  me  gal  to  wear  ?     I  felt  dreadfully,  though, 

up — I  begin  to  feel  streaked  as  lean  pork  to  think  that  I*d  been  a- talking  about  a 

in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel.    I  guess  I  shan't  gal's  under-riggin*  to  a  woman  so  long,  but 

tackle  in  with  a  smart  critter  like  you  agin  arter  a  few  minits  I  begun  to  think  that  I 

in  a  hurry !  but  don't  git  too  mad ;  it*ll  needn*t  fret  myself  much  about  that.    The 


spile  that  hamsome  face  of  your'n.     I     woman  that  stuck  them  things  out  in  the 


Didn't  the  puckers  go  out  of  her  face  cares,*  sez  I. 

when  I  said  this !    She  was  mollified  down  The  old  maid  jumped  up,  arter  she'd 

in  a  minit.     I  don't  s*pose  she  ever  had  larfed  herself  into  a  caniption  fit,  and  ont 

twenty  years  took  off  from  her  good  fifty  on  it  agin,  and  she  run  into  the  back-room 

so  slick  afore  in  her  hull  life;  but  it  aint  where  the  gals  were.    It  wam^raore  thaa 

human  uatur  to  come  out  all  to  once — at  a  minit  before  there  was  in  there  sich  % 

any  rate,  it  aint  an  old  maid's  natur,  when  pow-wow  and  rumpus  kicked  up — the  gab 

her  back  once  gits  up.    So  when  I  see  her  begun  to  hop  about  like  parched  corn  on  a 

darned  thin  lips  begin  to  pucker  and  twist  hot  shovel. 
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By  Anna  Lisle.     London :  R.  Groom-  but  that  she  was  sinking  fast,  and  that 

bridge  &  Sons.     Small  8vo,  346  pp.  her  ultimate  recovery  was  hopeless. 

IV'uMBSRLKSB    Were    my    plans    fur.   my  I   bowed  my  head  submissively,   and 

sister's  fiitare  life;  and  never  was  I  weary  again  sat  down  beside  my  darling*s  couch, 

of  dwelling  in  anticipation  on  the  bappi-  *  Nelly/  she  said  to  me,  the  next  day, 

ness  that  we  should  together  enjoy.     One  *I  should  be  much  happier  if  I  could  think 

day,  when  I  was  thus  expressing  myself  that  my  selfishness  and  ingratitude  had 

to  her,  she  interrupted  me : —  not  ruined  your  prospects   '      She 

'  Nelly,  Gk>d  knows  that  I  would  fain  paused,  but  soon  resumed.     *  Dear  sister, 

linger  with  you  yet  awhile,  to  prove  to  you,  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  told  me  the 

dourest  sister,  how  sincere  is  my  repent-  truth  on  my  wedding  morning,  and  that 

ance — how   deep  my  humiliation.     Fain  you  had  really  ceased  to  love  Oscar  ?  * 

would  I  lead  a  life  of  active  devotion  in  And  she  gazed  wistfully  in  my  face, 

the  service  of  Him  whose  wonderful  mercy  *  Quit€  sure,   dearest  love ;    nay,  more 

and  forbearance  have  followed  me  through  than  that,  I  have  long  bestowed  my  heart 

my  rebelliooB  career.    But,  dearest  Nelly,  elsewhere.* 

it  may  not  be.'  A  sunbeam  seemed  to  have  kissed  her 

I  started. — *  Oh  !    Edith,  darling,  you  brow,  so  clear  and  joyous  did  it  become, 

will  not  leave  me  again  ?  *  *  Then,  Nelly,  why  are  you  not  married  ?* 

She  smiled,  n  ith  inexpressible  sadness.  *  Because,*  I  answered,  bitterly,  a  deep 

— ^*  Ah,  Nelly,  would  that  I  could  remain,  plow  suflfusing  my  face — '  because  he  no 

to  prore  to  you  through  long  years  how  longer  loves  me.     His  love  is  given  to  an- 

deariy  I  lore  you ! — ^how  dearly  1 '  other.    Once  it  was  mine,  and  I  knew  not 

She  broke  into  passionate  sobs,  and  then  all  its  value.     I  mistook  the  false  for  the 

added,  in  fiUterins  accents,  *  But,  dearest,  real  gem,  and  rejected  a  treasure  of  price- 

my  lamp  is  nearly  burned  out,  and  soon  less  worth.     Ah,  could  I  but  recall  that 

will  be  extinct.     I  feel  it — I  know  it !  deed !  * 

Eaeh  day  I  beeome  weaker,  and  find  my-  *  Dearest,  tell  me  of  whom  you  speak  ?  * 

self  drawing  nearer  to  my  last  resting-  *  I  cannot,  dear  child.* 

plaee.    My  wanderings  have  worn  me  out.  *  Oh,  Nelly,  can  you  not  tell  it  to  one 

I  ahall  never  rally — never  !     Oh,  Nelly,  just  entering  the  gates  of  death  ?    Ah,  tell 

my  darling  !   my  life  f  don*t  weep  so — I  me,  I  beseech  you!  * 

ean*t  bear  it  I  *  and  she  strained  me  wildly  She  was  becoming  excited.     To  soothe 

to  her  heart     '  Think  what  would  have    her,  I  replied,  ^  If  you  insist  upon  it * 

been  my  existence,  had  I  been  permitted  *  I  do — I  do !  ^ 

to  remain  with  you !    How  could  you  have  *  Then,*  I  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice, 

borne  to  see  me — me,  your  little  Edie,  of  '  it  is  Mr  PercivaU* 

whom  yon  were  so  proud,  and  whom  you  '  Oh,  I  am  glad — I  am  glad  !  *  she  mur- 

■till  love  so  much — don't  you  ?  *  (oh,  the  mured,  in  her  soft,  sweet  musical  tones. 

dear,  innocent,  pleading  face,  that  was  *  He  will  make  you  happy — 80  happy,  that 

ruaed  to  mine  !) — *  how  could  you  have  the  rest  of  your  life  will  efface  the  memory 

borne  to  see  me  a  mark  for  scorn  and  re-  of  the  pa^t.     Thank  God !  * 

proach?     And  poor  Oscar,  whose  life  is  Not  wishing  to  undeceive  her,  I  remained 

now  so  happy,  would  then  have  to  leave  silent ;  and  soon  after,  with  a  bright  smile 

yon,  and  his  consolation  would  be  taken  upon  her  face,  she  slumbered.    That  even- 

firom  him !     Ah,  it  is  better  thus !     And  ing  she  startled  me  by  saying,  '  Nelly,  do 

yet,*  she  added,  mournfully,  '  would  that  you  think  Oscar  would  come  to  see  me  be- 

I  ooald  vet  be  with  you  a  few  short  years !  fore  I  die  ? ' 

But  God  knows  best  I '  'I  fear  not,  my  poor  darling.* 

When  the  doctor  made  his  daily  call,  I  '  But,  Nelly,  he  mutt!  I  mmt  see  him !  * 
drew  him  aside,  and  anxiously  entreated  I  gently  drew  her  towards  me,  and,  kiss- 
that  he  would  let  me  know  the  worst,  ing  her  heated  brow,  said,  *  He  ihall  come, 
£dith*8  terrible  words  received  his  coufir-  even  though  I  myself  go  to  bring  him  here, 
mation : — she  could  not  live !  Those  two  Be  calm,  my  diurling,  for  Nelly  has  pro- 
years  of  hardship  and  misery,  borne  by  mised  it.  When  did  she  ever  break  her 
one  who  had  been  nursed  in  luxury,  had  word  ?  * 

aapped  her  vital  energies;  and  she  was  That  night,  while  she  slept,  I  wrote  to 

worn  ouL      He  added,  that  the  utmost  Oscar,  told  him  Edith*s  tale,  proved  to 

quiet  and  freedom  from  excitement  might  him  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  no  greater 
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faults  than  levity  and  impmdence,  and,  chair  in  which  we  had  both  sat,  when, 
after  reminding  him  that  it  was  his  duty  with  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  her 
as  a  Christian  to  forgive  even  greater  little  face  pressed  close  to  mine — her  large 
wrongs  than  those  he  had  suffered  at  her  glowing  eyes  dilating  with  wonder  and  ex- 
hands,  begged,  as  a  favour  to  mytfilf^  that  ^ten^ent — she  had  listened  while  I  read 
he  would  come  without  delay.  Much  more  to  her  her  favourite  fairy  tales.  Brushing 
I  ac^ded ;  and  when  I  conveyed  my  letter  away  a  tear,  I  hastily  quitted  the  room, 
to  the  post,  I  said  within  myself,  '  He  will  and  mounted  the  stairs.  Entering  my 
come.'  fonner  study,  I  expected  to  find  it  the 

The  next  morqing  ray  sister  wi^s  fever*  same  as  of  old ; — I  forgot  that  all  the  old 

ish  and  uneasy^  so  1  gave  l^er  a  stedative,  furniture  had  been  moved  to  my  present 

f^nd  ti^en,  when  she  had  fallen  into.'a  deep  room,  and  that  nothing  but  tfa^e  bare  walla 

sleep,  left  nurse  sitting  beside  her,  and  remained  the  same  in  this;  so  I  tamed 

went  out  for  a  minute's  fresh  air ;  for  my  away  disappointed.  But  when  I  entered  the 

aching   head   and   wildly  -  beating   heart  little  chamber  where  my  innocent  darling 

warned  me  that,  if  I  would  nurse  my  dar-  had  slumbered  in  her  youth  and  purity,  it 

ling  to  the  end  of  her  sad  pilgrimage,  I  allfellwith  a  crushing  weight  upon  my  heart, 

must  husband^the  little  strength  that  yet  and  I  sobbed  forth,  passionately,  '  Take 

remained  to  n^e.  me  hence!     I  cannot  bear  it — I  cannot ! ' 

As  I  left  the  honse,  I  encountered  Mr  7®nderiy  he  drew  me  away,  and  with 
Percival,  who  was  coping  to  make  his  h^  soothing  words  and  exquisitely  gentle 
daily  inquiry  after  the  health  of  the  poor  manner,  infused  such  peace  into  my  wound- 
sufferer.  Hearing  that  she  slept,  he  of-  ed  spirit,  that,  as  I  approached  the  little 
fered  to  join  me  in  my  walk ;  and  for  some  cottage  that  contained  my  treasure,  I  was 
time  we  proceeded  in  silence.  calm. 

Instinctively,  I  directed  my  steps  to-        My  poor  darling !  she  was  a  child  agl^n, 

wards  Aunt  Mary's  cottage.    How  pretty  in  her  utter  helplessness,  and  leaning  upon 

and  fresh  it  looked!     But  strange  faces  others;    and   I  could  sometimes  ahinost 

were  at  the  window  \   and  with  a  heavy  bring  myself  to  believe  that  our  life  had 

sigh  I  turned  away,  i^nd  walked  up  the  been  a  dream,  and  that  she  was  still  the 

lime  towards  Rockkmds.  little  innocent  baby  of  my  early  years. 

'  We  can  go  in,  if  you  lil^e,*  said  Mr        She  spoke  in  low,  weak  tones,  and  dwdt 

Percival ;  '  the  house  has  been  untenanted  much  upon  the  past — ^not  upon  her  mcarxd 

for  some  time.'  life,  but  upon  that  she  used  to  l^id  at 

So  we  entered  the  large  gates,  and  Bocklands. 
walked  up  the  stately  avenue.  What  'Ifelly,'  she  said  to  me  that  evenings 
memories  of  the  ^long  i^.  *  did  it  recall !  *  do  you  remember  the  story  of  little  In- 
Of  the  time  when  we  hiftd  driven  through  nocence,  which  you  used  to  read  to  me  ? 
it — '  the  grand  people  at  the  great  house,'  I  oftei^  tho\ight  of  it  when  I  was  wander- 
as  the  cottage  children  used  to  call  us  !  I  ing  about  in  misery ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
seemed  still  to  hear  the  merry,  ringing  that  her  fate  was  typical  of  mine.  Selfish- 
laughter  of  my  little  sister — ^he^  mammals  ness  was  my  first  great  fault,  and  Vanity 
spoiled  idol !  I  saw  myself — a  mqte,  me-  my  bane  !  Alas,  alas  1  eyen  Infideli^ 
lancholy  child — wishing,  oh,  how  sorrow-  threatened  at  one  time  to  overpower  me — 
fully  !  that  I,  too,  had  a  mother  to  re-  for  my  sinfi  stood  between  me  and  God< 
spend  to  my  joy,  and  to  call  forth  sucl;  but  Truth  was  at  last  victorioqs,  and  Be- 
heart^B  merriment  as  resounded  by  my  pentance  has  in  the  end  brought  me  to  the 
side.  I 'pictured  myself  watching  my  dear  only  true  source  pf  salvation — ^the  foot  of 
Aunt  Mary's  face,  to  catch  the  glance  of  the  Cross ! ' 

the  soft  blue  eyes  which  now  and  tl^en        She  clasped  her  poor,  wan  hands,  and  a 

turned  so  lovingly  upon  me,  and  to  draw  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  played  on  her 

from  them  the  hope  and  comfort  which  lips, 
cheered  me  through  many  a  trying  hour.  Ah,  cou^d  I  still  murmur  at  a  &te 

Then,  later,  I  fancied  myself  happy  and  which  removed  her  from  a  world  of  suffer- 

caressed — ^my  life  unruffled  by  a  single  ing,  to  one  where  sin  and  sorrow  are  no 

cloud — riding  gaily  down  that  avenue,  with  more  2   Already  that '  peace  which  passeth 

Oscar  by  my  side.     It  was  too  much ;  and  all  understanding  *  shone  in  the  dear,  sad 

as  we  entered  the  house,  my  eyes  were  face — a  foreshadowing  of  that  state  where 

dim  with  tears.  '  God  himself  shall  wipe  away  all  tean 

I  went  through  all  the  rooms  with  a  from  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no 

heavy,  breaking  heart.    The  pretty  mom-  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  c^n^; 

ing  room,  where  Edith  had  lain  on  the  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,* 
eouch  after  her  illness ;  the  htrge  drawing-         On  the  third  day  a  travelling  chaise 

room,  where  she  and  I  had  had  such  merry  whirled  rapidly  through  the  viUagei,  and 

games  in  the  winter  evenings ;  the  very  stopped  at  the  door.    My  heart  boan4ad  ( 
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for  Oscar  stepped  from  it,  and  entered  the  ful — I  promise  it !  *     And  he  raised  his 

eottage.  When  he  appeared,  Edith  uttered  hands  solemnly  to  heaven, 

a  ery — half  of  joy,  half  of  terror — while  I  She  smiled— a  bright  and  happy  smile — 

darted  forwara  and  then,  turning  to  me,  said — 

'  Oh,  Oaear !  *  I  whispered,  in  tones  of  *  Nelly  —  dearest  love — put  my  arms 

Sfoniaed  entreaty,  ^  be  merciful  to  her !  round  ^our  neck,  for  I  cannot  move  them. 

I  forgave  yon  all,  thoagh  my  wrongs  were  — I  think — I  think — I  am  dying !  * 

greater  I     And  she  is   dying !  —  she  is  I  did  as  she  desired,  drawing  her  dear 

'ojm^V  face  to  my  bosom.    After  a  little  while, 

I  need  not  have  feared.    Softly  he  ap-  ahe  whispered — 

pcnaehed  the  bed,  and  gazed  upon  the  'RcAdl* 

WTBck  of  his  onoe  beantifi3  wife;  then  the  Blinded  by  my  tears,  I  could  niot  see  the 

big  tears  slowly  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  pages ;  but  1  repeated  from  memory  the 

Ml  nnrestrained,  and,  gently  stooping,  he  beatitiful  hymn  i — 

kissed  the  fair  brow,  as  he  murmured,  in  a  .-orv  i.       ^m      i.u  j.     ui  ^ 

1^.             .^^^          '                               ^  '  what  can  rolievo  the  troubled  soul 

■roaeil^  voice—             ^  When  the  dark  waves  of  anguish  roll, 

'  Bdith,  my  poor  wife,  we  were  both  to  When  dangers  press,  when  doubts  auuoy, 

Uame — I  tho  most;    for  I  should  have  And  foes  are  threatening  to  destroy? 

been  your  guide  and  cwmsellor  !      Yon  All  human  succour  then  is  vain 

veie  very  weak,  and  you  were  intrusted  The  human  spirit  to  sustain ; 

to  my  earo;  but  I  negkicted  the  charge  ^J^"^  ;tU  thine  alone  to  ease 

ALA.ViJi.\a*          '  M.             uj        ^  The  suffenng  of  such  hours  as  these. 

that  God  had  given  mto  my  hands,  and  ^ 

fDM  have  suffered— ah  I  how  terribly  I  •  O  teach  us,  in  the  trying  hour, 

Th«  fiiAhlfl  tkTTttm.  wore  irantlv  r&iMd  to-  ^°  *"***^  "*y  ^°^®'  ^^^  °^^  ***y  POwer, 

ine  leeDie  arms  were  genuy  raisea  to-  ^o  seek  thee,  though  thou  seem  to  hide, 

varda  bun,  and,  kneehng  down,  he  drew  And  wait  till  mercy  be  supplied. 

them  round  his  neck — ^the  sweet,  childish  _.       .  ^        i.   .^   ,    ^ 

h»  w»  hid  apon  hi.  dioulder ;  «.d so  I  ^^':^^'^^Z''^: 

kn  them.  And  grace  and  strength  flrom  thee  obtain. 

When  I  returned,  some  hours  after,  she  Whose  love  brings  comfort  out  of  pain.' 
dept,  and  her  brow  was  radiantly  happy. 

dtm  his  arm  encircled  her;  and  he  watched  \j^^ '  ^"*  *^®  ^^*^^  ^^^  ^"'  ^^ 

•fwr  her  as  a  mother  might  have  done  over  ^™      More  ! '              ,      ,,   -^ 

t  poor,  tender  infant    His  face  was  veiled  ^  *»"*"  °°*  continue ;  but  Mr  Percival*s 

ki  deq>  sadness,  mingled  with  a  look  of  fn",  d^P  voice  sounded  through  the  cham- 

rtem  determination,  care,  and  anxiety,  ^'  °'  death : 

vhieh  had  not  been  there  before.  '  My  heart  is  sore  pained  within  me ;  and  the 

The  next  few  days  seemed  to  be  of  un-  terrors  of  death  are  cdlen  upon  me.   Fearfulness 

dkyedUppineje  for  my  poo,  doling,  and  SS«.*rv"™1X"S  ^^iffi  r.i.'ol  tSTf 

•he  often  talked — a  few  words  at  a  tune —  had  wings  like  a  dove  I  for  then  I  would  fly 

of  all  that  happened  at  Rocklands  when  away,  and  be  at  rest. — ^Whom  the  Lord  loveth 

we  were  chUdren ;  bnt  she  was  evidently  ^  dSSt^hl'*^^"  "  *  ^**^*'  **^®  ^^  ^  ^^^™ 

■Dking  fast,  and  not  all  our  agony  of  love  ^   ^^ 

oonld  prolong  her  existence.  But  her  mind  again  wandered ;  and  I 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Oscar^s  return,  listened  to  catch  the  last  words  that  fell 

we  saw  that  a  change  had  come  over  her.  from  her  lips. 

At  times  her  mind  wandered;    and  her  *  Mamma,  don*t  be  angry  with  poor 

thonghts  were  then  evidently  occupied  with  Nelly  I    Dear  Nelly  !    I  won*t  be  naughty 

the  snbiects  on  which  she  had  been  talk-  again ! '    She  was  quiet  for  some  time ; 

ing.     She  again  fancied  herself  a  child,  at  then  the  lips  again  moved,  but  more  feebly 

RockhuDds ;  and,  in  memory,  she  ran  over  than  before.    '  Nelly,  I*m  so  sorry  I  killed 

the  events  of  all  that  happy  time.    At  one  your  little  bird ! ' 

moment,  she  clung  to  me  wildly,  crying —  Another  pause ;  and  then  she  fancied 

'Oh!    the  bull — the  bull! — Nelly,  save  that  she  was  in  her  little  cot,  and  that  I 

me  I  *    Then  her  voice  changed,  and  she  was  bending  over  her  while  she  said  her 

mormnred,  sadly,  *  Poor  Nelly !  so  ill !  so  childish  prayer :  and  the  sweet,  plaintive 

ill  I — Will  she  die  ? '  and  then  she  half  voice,  so  small  and  weak,  was  like  that  of 

alnrobered.     Waking  with  a  start,  she  be*  the  baby  E^ith,  as  she  faltered  the  words — 

held  Oscar  and  myself,  with  Mr  Percival,  '  Pray,  God — bless  mamma,  and  Aunt 

■tending  over  her.     She  passed  her  hand  Mary! — and  pray  God  bless  me,  and  dear, 

vacantly  across  her  brow,  and  then,  gkmc-  dear  Sister  Nelly  !  —and  pray  God  make 

ing  from  me  to  Oscar,  said  earnestly —  me  good  !    Nelly,  kiss  little  Edie !    Good- 

*  Remember !  *  night,  dear  Nelly — good -night  1  * 

*I  Willi'  Oscar  replied,  in  solemn  tones;  A  bright  ray — the  light  of  reason  and 

*I  promise  it,  before  the  great  God  whose  consciousness — flashed   across  her  brow; 

mercy  and  goodness  have  been  so  wonder-  and  her  eyes  met  mine. 
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( Nelly  !  '  is  going  to  sing ;'  and  the  whole  party  had 

A  smile  played  upon  her  lips ;  and  her  then:  eyes  turned  with  expectation  towards 

gaze  never  wandered  from  my  face.  the  bird. 

1  held  her  clasped  in  my  arms,  her  head  Like  most  singers,  he  kept  them  waitmg 

still  resting  on  my  shoulder.      Suddenly  a  bit.     But  at  last,  just  at  noon,  when  the 

they  advanced  to  take  her  from  me;  and  mistress  of  the  house  had  warranted  him 

Mr  Percival  tried  to  draw  me  away.     I  to  sing,  the  little  feathered  exile  began  as 

looked  in  their  faces,  and  there  read  some-  it  were  to  tune  his  pipes.      The  savage 

thine  that  made  me  listen  for  her  breath,  men  gathered  round  the  cage  that  momen^ 

and  lift  the  hand  which  1  had  held  round  and  amidst  a  dead  stillness  the  bird  uttered 

my  neck.     It  fell  heavUy  in  my  lap.  some  very  uncertain  chirps:    but   after 

Oh,  Edith,  my  heart's  desire !     Never  awhile  he  seemed  to  revive  his  memories, 

more  for  thee  shall  there  be  tears  of  sor-  and  call  his  ancient  cadences  back  to  hmi 

row!     Never  more  shall  Nelly  think  of  one  by  one,  and  stnng  them  .otto  wc*. 

thee   with  shame!     Rest  — rest  in  the  And  then  the  same  sun  that  had  warmed 

V;!!jf  *i«  littk  heart  at  home  came  glowing 

'                     down  on  him  here,  and  he  gave  mosie 

back  for  it  more  and  more,  till  at  last, 

''Jtia  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.*  A  Matter-  amidst  breathless  silence  and  glistening 

of-fact  Romance,    By  Charles  Reade.  eyes  of  the  rough  diggers  hanging  on  his 

Three    Volumes.      London  :    Richard  voice,  out  burst  in  that  distant  land  his 

Bentley.  English  song. 

THE  LARK  AT  THE  DIGGINGS.  It  swelled  his  little  throat  and  gashed 

The  friends  strode  briskly  on,  and  a  from  him  with  thrilling  force  and  purity, 

little  after  eleven  o'clock  they  canae  upon  and  every  time  he  checked  his  song  to 

a  small  squatter's  house  and  premises.  think  of  its  theme,  the  green  meadows, 

*  Here  we  are,'  said  George,  and  his  eyes  the  quiet  stealing  streams,  the  clover  he 
glittered  with  innocent  delight.              ^  first  soared  from,  and  the  spring  he  sang 

The  house  was  thatched  and    white-  go  well,  a  loud  sigh  from  many  a  roug$ 

washed,  and  English  was  written  on  it  and  bosom,  many  a  wild  and  wicked  heart,  tdd 

on  every  foot  of  ground  round  it.     A  furze  how  tight  the  listeners  had  held  their 

bush  had  been  planted  by  the  door.     Ver-  breath  to  hear  him:  and  when  he  swelled 

tical  oak  palings   were  the  fence,  with  a  with  song  again,  and  poured  with  all  hia 

live-barred  gate  in  the  middle  of  them,  goul  over  the  green  meadows,  the  quiet 

From  the  little  plantation  all  the  magnifi-  brooks,  the  honey  clover,  and  the  English 

cent  trees  and  shrubs  of   Australia  had  spring,  the  rugged  mouths  opened  and  so 

been   excluded,  with  amazing  resolution  stayed,  and  the  shaggy  lips  trembled,  and 

and  consistency,  and  oak  and  ash  reigned  more  than  one  drop  trickled  from  tieroe, 

safe  from    over-towering    rivals.      They  unbridled  hearts  down  bronzed  and  rugged 

passed  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  there  cheeks. 

George's  countenance  fell  a  little,  for  on  Dulce  domumi 

the  oval  grass  plot  and  gravel  walk  he  And  these  shaggy  men,  full  of  oaths,'and 
found  from  thirty  to  forty  rough  fellows,  strife,  and  cupidity,  had  once  been  curly- 
most  of  thefn  diggers.  headed  boys:  and  some  had  strolled  about 

'  Ah,  well,'  said  he,  on  reflection,  *  we  the  English  fields  with  little  sisters  and 

could  not  expect  to  have  it  all  to  ourselves,  little  brothers,  and  seen  the  lark  rise,  and 

and  indeed  it  would  be  a  sin  to  wish  it,  you  heard  him  sing  this  very  song.     The  little 

know.    Now,  Tom,  come  this  way;  here  playmates  lay  in  the  churchyard,  and  tiiey 

it  is,  here  it  is — there.'                    ^  were  full  of  oaths,  and  drink,  and  lusts,  and 

Tom  looked  up,  and  in  a  gigantic  cage  remorses;   but  no  note  was  changed  in 

was  a  light  brown  bird.                            ^  this  immortal  song.    And  so,  for  a  moment 

He  was  utterly  confounded.    *  What,  is  or  two,  years  of  vice  rolled  away  like  a 

it  this  we  came  twelve  miles  to  seel '  dark  cloud  from  the  memory,  and  the  past 

'  Ay!  and  twice  twelve  wouldn't  have  shone  out  in  the  song-shine:  tlien  came, 

been  much  to  me.'  bright  as  the  immortai  notes  that  lighted 

*  Well,  but  where  is  the  lark  you  talked  them,  those  faded  pictures  and  those  fleeted 
of  I'  days:  the  cottage;,  the  old  mother's  teai^ 

'  This  is  it.'  when  he  left  her  without  one  grain  of 

*  This  ?  This  is  a  bird.'  sorrow;  the  village  church  and  its  sim]^ 
'  Well,  and  isn't  a  lark  a  bird  !*  chimes  —  ding-dong  bell,  dins-dong  bell; 
'  Oh,  ay.  I  see.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !'  the  clover-field  hard  by,  in  which  he  lay 
Robinson's  merriment  was  interrupted  and  gambolled,    while  the  lark   praised 

by  a  harsh   remonstrance  from  several  God    overhead:   the   chubbv    playmates 

of  the   diggers,  who  were  all  from   the  that  never  grew  to  be  wicked:  the  sweet, 

other  end  of  the  camp.  sweet  hours  of  youth,  and  innooenoe,  and 

*  Hold  your cackle,'  cried  one;  *  be  home. 
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Ie  the  dajB  of  Grecian  Paganism,  when  walked  in  broad  daylight,  needed  no  guide, 

morala  (whether  social  or  domestic)  had  and  found  none. 

no  connection  whatever  with  the  National  But  Athens,  the  marrellous  city  tiiat 

Beligioii — ^nor  could,  through  any  fiction,  in  all  things  ran  ahead  of  her  envious 

be  fiiQcied  to  have  such  a  connection — ^it  and  sullen  contemporaries,  here  also  made 

followed  that  there  could  be  no  organ  known  her  supremacy.    Civilisation,  not 

oorresponding   to  our  modem   Pulpit  m  a  word,  not  as  an  idea,  but  as  a  thing, 

(Chrifltian  or  Mahometan)  for  teaching  but  as  a  power,  was  known  in  Athens, 

and  illustrating  the  principles  of  morality.  She  only  through  all  the  world  had  a 

Those  principles,  it  was  supposed,  taught  Theatre;  and  in  the  service  of  this  theatre 

and  explained  themselves.    Every  man's  she  retained  the  mightiest  by  far  of  her 

understanding,  heart,  and  conscience,  fur-  creative  intellects.    Teach  she  could  not 

niahed  him  surely  with  light  enough  for  in  those  fields  where  no  man  was  unlearn- 

his  guidance  on  a  path  so  plain,  within  a  ed ;  light  was  impossible  where  there  could 

field  so  limited,  as  the  daily  life  of  a  be  no  darkness ;  and  to  guide  was  a  hope- 

dtisen — Spartan,  Theban,  or  Athenian,  less  pretension  when  all  aberrations  must 

In  reality,  this  fidd  was  even  more  limited  be  wilful.    But,  if  it  were  a  vain  and  ar- 

tban  at  first  sight  appeared.    Suppose  rogant  assumption  to  illuminate,  as  re- 

the  caae  of  a  Jew,  living  in  pre-Christian  garded  those  primal  truths  which,  like  the 

Jodea^  under  the  legal  code  of  Deutero-  stars,  are  hung  aloft,  and  shine  for  all 

nomy  and  Leviticus — or  suppose  a  Mus-  alike,*  neither  vain  nor  arrogant  was  it 

ralnian  at  this  day,  living  under  the  con-  to  fly  her  falcons  at  game  almost  as  high. 

trol  of  Mahometan  laws,  he  finds  himself  If  not  light,  yet  life ;  if  not  absolute  birth, 

left  to  his  own  moral  discretion  hardly  in  yet  moral  regeneration,  and  fructifying 

one  action  out  of  fifty;  so  thoroughly  has  warmth — these  were  quickening  forces 

the  municipal  law  of  his  country  (the  which  abundantly  she  was  able  to  engraft 

FenttUeiick  in  the  one  case,  the  Koran  in  upon  truths  else  slumbering  and  inert, 

the  other)  superseded  and  swallowed  up  Not  affecting  to  teach  the  new,  she  could 

the  freedom  of  individual    movement,  yet  vivify  the  old.    Those  moral  echoes. 

Very  much  of  the  same  legal  restraint  so  solemn  and  pathetic,  that  lingered  in 

tied  up  the  fancied  autonomy  of  the  Ore-  the  ear  from  her  stately  trag^ies,  all 

dan  citizen.    Not  the  moral  censor,  but  spoke  with  the  authority  of  voices  from 

the  oonatable  was  at  his  heels,  if  he  al-  the  grave.     The  great  phantoms  that 

knred  himself  too  large  a  license.     In  crossed  her  stage^  all  pointed  with  sha- 

fiiet,  80  small  a  portion  of  his  actions  was  dowy  fingers  to  shattered  dynasties  and 

really  resigned  to  his  own  discretion,  that  the  ruins  of  once-regal  houses,  Pelopidss 

fte  very  humblest  intellect  was  equal  to  or  Labdacidse,  as  monuments  of  sufferings 

the  call  upon  its  energies.    Under  these  in  expiation  of  violated  morals,  or  some- 

cncumstances,  what  need  for  any  public  times — ^which  even  more  thrillingly  spoke 

and  official  lecturer  upon  distinctions  so  to  human  sensibilities— of  guilt  too  awful 

few,  80  plain,  so  little  open  to  casuistic  to  be  expiated.   And  in  the  midst  of  these 

doabta)     To  abstain  from  assault  and  appalling  records,  what  is  their  ultimate 

battery ;  not  to  run  away  from  the  fists  solution  ?      From    what    keynote   does 

of  battle  rdictA  non  hene  farmtUd;  not  Athenian  Tragedy  trace  the  expansion  of 

to  ignore  the  deposit    confided  to  his  its  own  dark  impassioned  music?  <>Cfic 

care — these  made  up  the  sum  of  cases  (hubris) — the  spirit  of  outrage  coupled 

tiiat  life  brought  with  it  as  possibilities  with  the  spirit  of  insult  and  arrogant 

la  any  ordinary  experience.    As  an  ofi&ce,  self-assertion — 'm.  that  temper  lurks  the 

therefore,  the  task  of  teaching  morality  original  impulse  towards  wrong ;  and  to 

was  amongst  the  ancients  wholly  super-  that  temper  the  Greek  drama  adapts  its 

fluoua.     Pulpit  there  was  none,  nor  any  ♦  j      ^^  ^  sentiment  of  Wordsworth's  in 

pohlic  teacher  of  morahty.    As  regarded  <  The  Excnision,'  bnt  cannot  remember  its 

his  own  moral  req>onsibility,  every  man  expression. 
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monitoiy  legends.  The  doctrine  of  the  not  only  supported  that  flesh-and-blood 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  to  vicarious  retri-  existence  which  lago  had  not,  but  also 
bution  is  at  times  discovered  secretly  are  likely  (which  lago  is  not,  in  any 
moving  through  the  scenic  poetry  of  man's  dreams)  to  repeat  their  atrocious 
Athens.  His  own  crime  is  seen  hunting  insolencies  as  often  as  opportunities  offer, 
a  man  through  five  generations,  and  find-  Our  business  at  present  with  the  Chinese 
ing  him  finally  in  the  persons  of  his  inno-  is — to  speculate  a  little  upon  the  Future 
cent  descendants.  *Ciirses,  like  youue  immediately  before  us,  so  fur  as  it  is  sure 
fowls,  come  home  in  the  evening  to  roost/  to  be  coloured  by  the  known  dispositions 
This  warning  doctrine,  adopted  by  Southey  of  that  people,  and  so  flEur  as  it  ought  to 
as  a  motto  to  his  *  Kehama,'  is  dimly  to  be  coloured  by  changes  in  our  inter-rela- 
be  read  moving  in  shadows  through  the  tions,  dictated  by  our  improved  knowledge 
Greek  legends  and  semi-historic  traditions,  of  the  case,  and  by  that  lai^r  experienee 
In  other  words,  atrocious  crime  of  any  of  Chinese  character  which  has  been  ae- 
man  towards  others  in  his  stages  of  power  quired  since  our  last  treaty  with  their 
comes  round  upon  him  with  vengeance  ti'eacherous  executive.  Meantime,  for 
in  the  darkening  twilight  of  his  evening,  one  moment  let  us  fix  our  attention 
And,  accordingly,  ilpon  no  one  feature  of  upon  a  remarkable  verification  of  the 
moral  temper  is  the  Greek  Tragedy  more  old  saying  adopted  by  Southey,  that 
frequent  or  earnest  in  its  denunciations,  *  Curses  come  home  to  roost.'  Two 
than  upon  all  expressions  of  self-glorifi-  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  something 
cation,  or  of  arrogant  disparagement  ap-  more,since  our  national  expansion  brought 
plied  to  others.  us  into  a  painful  and  uneasy  necessity  of 
What  nation  is  it,  beyond  all  that  ever  connectitkg  ourselves  with  the  conceited 
have  played  a  part  on  this  stage  of  Earth,  and  (unhappily  for  us)  the  ignorant  inha- 
which  ought,  supposing  its  vision  cleansed  bitants  of  China.  From  the  very  first, 
for  the  better  appreciation  of  things  and  our  connection  had  its  foundations  laid 
persons,  to  feel  itself  primarily  interested  in  malignity;  so  far  as  the  Chinese  were 
in  these  Grecian  denunciations  ?  What  concerned,  in  afiected  disdain,  and  in  con- 
other  than  China  1  When  Coleridge,  in  tinual  outbreaks  of  brutal  inhospitality. 
lyric  fury,  apostrophised  his  mother-  That  we  should  have  reconciled  ourselves 
country  in  terms  of  hyperbolic  wrath,  to  such  treatment,  formed,  indeed,  one 
almost  of  frenzy,  of  two  apologies  that  might  have  been 

,  _,,       X-      u  X  XI.    • .  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  Chmese.    But 

The  nations  hate  thee  I  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  reconcile  ourselvesi 

every  perison  who  knew  him  was  aware.  Simply  for  a  reason  which  offers  the  other 
that  in  this  savage  denunciation  he  was  apology,  slender  as  it  is,  for  the  Chinese 
simply  obeying  the  blind  impulse  of  — namely,  that  no  thoroughly  respectable 
momentary  partisanship ;  and  nobody  section  of  the  English  nation  ever  pre- 
laughed  more  heartily  than  Coleridge  sented  itself  at  Canton  in  those  early  days 
himself,  some  few  moons  later,  at  his  own  aS  candidates  for  any  share  in  so  humiliat- 
violence.  But  in  the  case  of  China,  this  ing  a  commerce.  On  reviewing  that  me- 
apostrophe — The  nations  Tuxte  thee  / —  morable  (&cty  we  must  acknowledge  that 
would  pass  by  acclamation,  without  need-  it  offers  some  inadequate  excuse  on  behalf 
ing  the  formality  of  a  vote.  Such  has  of  the  Chinese.  They  had  seen  nothing 
been  the  inhuman  msolence  of  this  vilest  whatever  of  our  national  grandeur;  no- 
and  siUiest  amongst  nations  towards  the  thing  of  our  power;  of  our  enlightened 
whole  household  of  man,  that  (upon  the  and  steadfast  constitutional  system;  of 
same  principle  as  governs  our  sympathy  our  good  faith;  of  our  magnificent  and 
with  the  persons  and  incidents  of  a  novel  ancient  literature;  of  our  colossal  charities 
or  a  drama)  we  are  pledged  to  a  moral  and  provision  for  every  form  of  human 
detestation  of  all  who  can  be  supposed  to  calamity;  of  our  insurance  system,  which 
have  participated  in  the  constant  explo-  so  vastly  enlarged  our  moneyed  power; 
sions  of  unprovoked  contumely  to  our-  of  our  facilities  for  confederating  axtd 
selves.  A  man  who  should  profess  esteem  combining,  and  using  the  powers  of  i^ 
for  Shakspere^s  lago,  would  himself  be-  (as  in  our  banks  the  money  of  all)  for 
come  an  object  of  disgust  and  suspicion,  common  purposes;  of  our  mighty  shipping 
Yet  lago  is  but  a  fabulous  agent;  it  interest;  of  our  docks,  arsenals,  light- 
was  but  a  dream  in  which  he  played  so  houses,  manufactories,  private  or  nationaL 
diabolic  a  part.  But  the  offending  Chinese  Much  beside  there  was  that  theyoooU 
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not  faftTB  andeistood,  so  that  not  to  hare  the  English  to  appreciate  the  French 
sesn  it  was  of  small  moment;  bat  these  nation  accordingly  Y 
material  and  palpable  indications  of  power  *  Panlnm  sepnlts  distat  inertin 
and  antiqui^,  even  Chinamen,  even  CeUta  yirtna.' 
Ohangn  and  fimgs,  Chungs  and  Fungs,  ^h^t  they  showed  us,  that,  in  commer- 
eoold  have  appreciated;  yet  aU  these  noble  cial  phrase,  we  carried  to  their  account; 
monomoitB  of  wisdom  and  persevenng  Yrhtit  they  gave,  for  that  we  credited 
oieigy  they  had  seen  absolutely  not  at  them;  ana  it  was  unreasonable  to  com- 
alL  And  the  men  of  our  nation  who  had  p]nin  Qf  Q^f,  injustice  in  a  case  where  so 
lesorted  to  Canton  were  too  few  at  any  determinately  they  were  unjust  to  them- 
tlme  to  suggest  an  impression  of  national  selves.  Not  until  lately  have  we  in  Eng- 
gwatocas.  Numwically,  we  must  have  land  done  any  justice  to  the  noble  qualities 
seemed  a  mere  vagrant  tribe;  and,  as  the  of  our  French  neighbours.  But  yet  for  this 
Chinese  even  in  1851,  and  in  the  council-  natural  result  of  the  intercourse  between 
chamber  of  the  emperor,  settled  it  as  the  ^g^  the  French  have  to  thank  themselves, 
most  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  Eng-  y^jth  Canton  the  case  was  otherwise. 
lish  peo^  had  no  territorial  home,  but  Nobody  could  be  expected  to  visit  such  a 
made  a  shift  (fike  some  birds)  to  float  dog-kennel,  where  all  alike  were  muzzled, 
upon  the  sea  in  fine  weather,  and  in  and  where  the  neutral  ground  for  exercise 
rougher  seasons  to  run  for  'holes,'  as  his  measured  about  15  pocket-handkerchiefs 
majesty  explained,  upon  the  whole,  we  — nobody  that  had  it  in  his  power  to  stay 
English  are  worse  off  than  in  Shakspere's  away.  Accordingly  the  select  few  who 
language  are  the  naked  natures  that  af-  had  it  wo«  in  their  power  to  stay  away,  pro- 
front  the  elements: —  chiimed  themselves  as  belonging  ipso  facto 

•Thoogh  the  ^hoTBe  on  the  oce»i  ^  ^*^**  ^^  ,f  P*^^.?«  who  are  willing 

O^no  dear  damettio  cave,  ^  purchase  the  pnvilege  of  raising  a 

Yet  he  alumbers  without  motion  fortune  at  any  price,  and  through  anv 

On  the  still  and  slumbering  wave.  sacrifice  of  dignity,  personal  or  national, 

If  on  windv  days  the  raven  that  may  chance  to  be  exacted  by  the 

Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff,  least  generous  of  nations.   Almost  excus- 

Not  the  1m8  he  loves  his  haven,  ^bly,  therefore,  the  British  were  confound- 
On  the  boeom  of  a  chff.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^^  ^i^j^  ^1^^  Portuguese  and 

Though  almost  with  Mgle  jpmion  the  Dutch,  who  had  notoriously  practised 

Y^hetL'^^met^Z^'  jy«>P^«^*i<^  ^  «^^d  *<>  shocking  ex- 

Which  no  doubt  he  calls  his  home.'  tremities,  as  the   ransom   or  purchase 

money  for  equivalent  concessions  in  mo- 
Yes,  no  doubt.  But  worse  off  than  all  ney  and  money's  worth,  or  indirectly  in 
these — Uian  searhorse,  raven,  chamois—  monopolies  and  other  modes  of  lucra- 
the  Endishman,  it  seems,  of  Chinese  eth-  tive  privilege.  The  first  person  who  taught 
nography  has  not,  except  in  crevices  of  the  astonished  Chinese  what  difference 
marine  rocks.  What  are  we  to  think  of  might  happen  to  lurk  between  the  two 
that  nation,  which  by  its  supreme  councils  nations  was  Lord  Anson— not  yet  a  lord; 
could  authorise  such  follies]  We  in  &ct  in  fact,  a  simple  commodore,  and  in  a 
mffer  from  the  same  cause,  a  thousand-  crazy  old  hulk;  but  who,  in  that  same 
fold  exaggerated,  as  that  which  injured  superannuated  ship,  had  managed  to 
the  French  in  past  times  amongst  our-  plough  up  the  timbers  of  the  Acapulco 
idvea.  Up  to  the  time  when  Voltaire  galleon,  though  by  repute  *  bullet-proof, 
came  twice  to  England,  no  Frenchman  of  and  eventually  to  make  prize  of  consider- 
eminenoe,  or  distinguished  talents,  had  ably  more  than  half-a-million  sterling  for 
ever  found  a  sufficient  motive  for  resisting  himself  and  his  crew.  Having  accom- 
his  home-loving  indolence  so  far  as  to  pay  plished  this  little  feat,  the  commodore 
as  a  viat.  The  court  had  been  visited  was  not  likely  to  put  much  value  upon 
mthei^ysof  Jam^LbySuUy;  inthose  .^^yrgmte; '-The  crew  of  the  Centurion 
Of  Charles  II.  by  De  Oramraont;  but  the  ^ere  so  persuaded  that  these  treasure-^- 
nation  for  itself,  and  with  an  honourable  leons  were  impr^nable  to  ordinary  cannon- 
enthusiasm,  first  of  all  by  Voltaire.  What  balls,  that  the  commodore  found  it  advisable 
was  the  consequence]    No  Frenchman  ^  '^n  wiUi  them;  and  such  was  their 

ever  co»jing  «uo„gst  ufH-e,cept  (1) «.  a  SS«^3^ne**3^p"nk^,"^SSna1 
man-cook;  (2)  as  a  hairdresser;  (3)  as  a  lay  him  alongside  of  hw,  they  unanimously- 
dancing- maater— was    it    unnatural    in  voted  the  superstition  a  Spanish  lie. 
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the  'crockery  ware*  (as  he  termed  the  hranoes  connected  with  Exu;land,  charges 
forts)  of  the  Chinese.  Kot  come,  how-  us  with  being  immoderately  addicted  to 
ever,  upon  any  martial  mission,  he  con-  a  reverential  homage  towards  the  title  of 
fined  himself  to  so  much  of  warlike  de-  prince;  in  which,  to  any  thoughtful  man, 
monstration  as  sufficed  for  his  own  im-  there  would  be  found  no  subject  for  won- 
mediate  purposes.  To  place  our  Chinese  der,  or,  upon  reflection,  for  blame;  flinoe 
establishments  upon  a  more  dignified  with  us  there  can  be  no  prince*  that  is 
footing,  was  indeed  a  most  urgent  work;  not  by  blood  connected  with  the  royal 
but  work  for  councils  more  deliberate,  and  family;  so  that  such  a  homage  is  paid 
fbrarmaments  both  bylandand  sea  on  afar  under  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the 
larger  scale.  As  regarded  the  present,  such  fact,  but  not  the  less  under  a  thoughtful 
was  the  vast  distance  between  Canton  and  and  honourable  feeling  as  to  the  purpose, 
Peking,  that  there  was  no  time  for  this  which  is  that  of  testifying  the  peculiar 
Anson  aggression  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  respect  which  in  a  free  country  is  cheer- 
emperor's  council,  before  all  had  passed  off.  fully  paid  to  a  constitutional  throne.  But, 
It  was  but  a  momentary  typhoon,  that  if  we  had  been  familiarised  with  the  mock 
thoroughly  frightened  the  flowery  people,  princesofSicilyaud  Russia  (amongst  which 
but  was  gone  before  it  could  influence  last  are  found  some  reputed  to  have  earned 
their  policy.  By  a  pleasant  accident,  the  a  living  in  St  Petersburg  as  barbers),  we 
Manilla  treasure  captured  by  Anson  was  should  certainly  moderate  our  respect  to- 
passing  in  waggons  in  the  rear  of  St  wards  the  bearers  of  princely  honours. 
James's  Palace,  daring  the  natal  hour  of  Every  man  of  the  world  knows  how  little 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.);  con-  a  French  marquise  or  comptesse  can  pre- 
sequently  we  are  within  sight,  chrono-  tend  to  rank  with  a  British  marchioness  or 
logically,  of  the  period  which  will  round  countess;  as  reasonably  might  you  sup- 
the  century  dated  from  Lord  Anson's  pose  an  equation  between  a  modem  consul 
assault.  Within  that  century  is  com-  of  commerce  and  the  old  Roman  consul 
prised  all  that  has  ever  been  done  by  war  of  the  awful  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
or  by  negotiation  to  bring  down  upon  In  dealing  with  a  vile  trickster  like 
heir  knees  this  ultra-gasconading,  but  the  Chinese  executive  —  unacquainted 
also  ultra-pusillanimous,  nation.  Some  with  any  one  restraint  of  decorum  or 
fbrty  years  after  the  Anson  skirmish,  it  honourable  sensilulity — it  is  necessary  for 
was  resolved  that  the  best  way  to  give  a  diplomatist  to  be  constantly  upon  his 
weight  and  splendour  to  our  diplomatic  guard,  and  to  have  investigated  sdl  these 
overtures  was  by  a  solemn  embassy,  cases  of  international  equation  before 
headed  by  a  man  of  rank.  At  that  time  coming  abniptly  to  any  call  for  a  decision 
the  East  India  Company  had  a  monopoly  in  some  actual  case.  Cromwell  was  not 
interest  in  the  tea  trade  of  Canton,  the  man  to  have  attached  much  impor- 
as  subsequently  in  the  opium  trade;  upon  tance  to  the  question  of  choosing  a  lan- 
which  we  hope  further  on,  by  one  single  guage  for  the  embodying  of  a  treaty,  or 
word  of  explanation,  to  disperse  the  dark-  for  the  intercourse  of  the  hostile  envoys 
ness  which  as  yet  envelops  that  subject,  in  settling  the  terms  of  such  a  treaty; 
What  we  bad  to  ask  from  the  Chinese  and  yet,  when  he  ascertained  that  the 
was  generally  so  reasonable,  and  so  indis-  French  Court  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
pensable  to  the  establishment  of  our  na-  to  use  their  own  language,  in  the  event  of 
tional  name  upon  any  footing  of  equality,  any  modern  language  being  tolerated,  he 
that  it  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  have  insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  Latin  as 
been  tolerated  as  any  subject  for  debate;  the  language  of  the  treaty.t  With  the 
because  the  very  attempt  to  debate  that 
equality  already  expressed  a  purpose  of       *  *Ca»  6c  wo  ^rmce/— In  the  technical  h^ 

denying  it.     There  is  a  difficulty,  often  raldic  usage  a  duke  inomr  peerage  is  ^led 

«^"j    6    «•     a.   «.  w  w  »  uituvuiuj,  vLiniL  ^  pnnoe.    But  this  book  honour  finda  no 

experienced  even  m  civilised  Europe,  of  acceptation  or  echo  in  the  usage  of  life;  not 

making  out  any  just  equations  between  even  in  cases,  like  those  of  Amiborough  and 

the  titular  honours  of  different  states.  Welliogton,  where  the  dukes  have  received 

Ignorant  people  are  constantly  guided  in  princedoms   from  foreign   sovereigns,  and 

such  questions  bymere vocal  resemblances.  ™^«^*'  ^°*^®'  *A®  ^"^^^  ""^^T  """^  *^ 

rnv^    ^  •        •    ^T>  •     '™'  ™*"*'*»"*^'^  reign,  assume  their  contmental  hononn. 
The  acnmomous  Prmce  Puckler  Muskau,        fmv  xn  i.         vi  i.    ^^        n 

^  much  irritat^  at  being  mistaken  in  Jl^  ^l^Z^^l^^^^^^oS^f 

France  for  an  Englishman,  and  m  fifty  in  one  direction:  and  yet  in  the  oonnierdi- 

ways  betraying  his  mortifying  remeDi-  rection  how  ill  it  tells  for  his  disoeraaieDl^ 
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CbineBe,  a  fecial,  almost  a  superstltiously  in  what  way  the  Oiimcse  GoTemment  hail 
minate^attention  to  poDctilioB  is  requisite,  varnished  the  result  in  this  particular 
because  it  has  now  become  notorious  that  case,  upon  which  so  very  much  of  public 
they  assign  a  symbolic  and  representative  interest  had  settled.  This  interest  being 
Tftlue  to  every  act  of  intercourse  between  in  its  nature  so  personal,  and  the  name 
their  official  deputies  and  all  foreign  am-  of  the  Tartar  hero  so  notorious,  it  had 
bassadors.  Does  the  ambassador  dine  at  been  found  impossible  for  the  imperial 
tome  imperial  table — the  emperor  has  government  to  throw  their  usual  menda- 
been  feeding  the  barbarians.  Bo  some  of  city  into  its  usual  form  of  blank  denial, 
the  court  mandarins  dine  with  the  ambas-  applied  to  the  total  result,  or  of  intricate 
Mdor — ^then  the  emperor  has  deigned  to  transformation,  applied  to  the  details.  The 
restore  happiness  to  the  barbarians,  by  barbarians,  it  was  confessed,  had  for  the 
lending  those  who  represent  his  per-on  present  not  *  caught  a  Tartar.'  The  Bri- 
to  speaJc  words  of  hope  and  consolation,  tish  defeat  had  not  been  of  that  vast  ex- 
Does  the  ambassador  convey  presents  from  tent  which  was  desirable;  but  why  ?  The 
lus  own  sovereign  to  the  emperor — the  reason  was,  that,  in  the  very  paroxysm 
people  of  Peking  are  officially  informed  of  martial  fury,  on  coming  within  sight  of 
that  the  barbarians  are  bringing  their  the  barbarians,  the  Tartar  general  was 
tribute.  Does  the  emperor  make  presents  seized  by  the  very  impertinent*  passion 
to  the  ambassador — in  that  case,  his  ma-  of  pity.    He  pitied  the  poor  wretches; 

i'esty  has  been  furnishing  the  means  of  through  which  mistake  in  his  passions, 

ivdUhood  to  barbarians  exhausted  by  pes-  the  r^-haired  devils  effected  their  escape, 

tilence,  and  by  tlie  f&ilure  of  crops.    Hue,  doing,  however,  various  acts  of  mischief 

the  French  missionary,  who  travelled  in  in  the  course  of  the  said  escape;  such 

the  highest  north  latitudes  of  China,  tra-  being  the  English  mode  of  gratitude  for 

versing  the  whole  of  the  frightful  deserts  past  favours. 

between  Peking  and  Lassa  (or,  in  his  no-  With  a  government  capable  of  frauds 

menclature.  La  Sae),  the  capital  of  Thibet,  such  as  these,  and  a  people  (at  least  in 

and  who,  speaking  the  Mongol  language,  the  mandarin  class — i. «.,  the  aristocracy) 

had  the  rare  advantage  of  passing  for  a  trained  through  centuries  to  a  conformity 

native  subject  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  oftemper  with  their  government,  we  shall 

and  therefore  of  conciliating  unreserved  find,  in  the  event  of  any  more  extended 

confidence,  tells  us  of  some  desperate  ar-  intercourse  with  China,  the  greatest  diffi- 

tifices  practised  by  the  imperii^  govern-  culty  in  maintaining  the  just  equations 

ment.    In  particular,  he  mentions  this: —  of  rank  and  privilege.     But  the  difficulty 

Towards  the  close  of  the  British  War,  a  as  regards  the  people  of  the  two  nations 

Tartar  general — reputed  invincible — had  promises  to  be  a  trifle  by  comparison  with 

been  summoned  from  a  very  distant  post  that  which  besets  the  relations  between 

in  the  north  to  Peking,  and  thence  imme-  the  two  crowns.   We  came  to  know  some- 

diately  despatched  against  the  detested  thing  more  circumstantially  about  this 

enemy.     Upon  this  man's  prestige  of  in-  question  daring  the  second  decennium 

vindbility,  and  upon  the  notorious  fact  of  this  nineteenth  century.     The  unsa- 

ihat  he  really  had  been  successful  in  re-  tisfactoriness  of  oiu:  social  position  had 

pressing  some  predatory  aggressors  in  one  suggested    the    necessity    of    a    second 

of  the  Tartarys,  great  hopes  were  built  of  embassy.     Probably  it  was  simply  an 

laurel  crops  to  be  harvested  without  end,  accidental  difference   in  the  temper  of 

and  of  a  dreadful  retribution  awaiting  the  those  forming  at  that  time  the  imperial 

doomed  barbarian  enemy.    Naturally  this  council,  which    caused  the    ceremonial 

poor  man,  in  collision  with  the  English  ho-ton  of  court  presentation  to  be  debated 

forces,  met  the  customary  fate.    M.  Hue  with  so  much  more  of  earnestness  and 

felt  therefore  a  special  curiosity  to  learn  of  rancorous  bigotry.    Lord  Amherst  was 

now  the  ambassador,  a  man  of  spirit 

that,  in  forecasting  a  memoir  on  his  own  and  dignity,  to  whom  the  honour  of  his 

career  for  continental  use,    and  therefore  country  might  have  been  safely  confided, 

properly  to  he  written  m  Latm,  his  thoughts  i,„  ^  i»J^of^^  :„  „  ««4..,««i  «^  j  •  i.^ii-^-i  i 

tu^i[nnder  some  unaccounteble  bi4  to  ^^.^^  stood  in  a  natwal  and  mteUigible 

continental  writers,  descending  even  to  such  position ;  but  it  was  the  inevitable  curse 
a  fellow  as  Meric  Casaubon,  the  son.  indeed, 

of  an  illustrious  scholar,  but  himself  a  man  *  ^Imperti/newb:* — t.  0.,  according  to  an  old 

of  poor  pretensions;  and  all  the  while  this  and  approved  parliamentary   explanation, 

AigUah-nearted  Protector  utterly  overlooked  often  employed  pacifically  not  pertinent,  ir- 

his  own  immortal  secretary  I  relevant. 
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of  an  ambassador  to  Peking,  that  his        There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the 

offidal  station  had  contradictoiy  aspects,  ko-ton  had  descended  to  the  court  of 

and  threw  him  upon  incompatible  duties.  Susa  and  Persepolis  from  the  elder  court 

His  first  duty  was  to  his  countiy;  and  of  Babylon,  and  to  that  from  the  yet 

nobody,  in  so  many  words,  denied  that  elder  court  of  Nineveh.    Man  in  his  na- 

But  this  patriotic  duty,  though  a  conditio  tiye  grandeur,  standing  erect,  and  with 

sine  qua  mm  for  his  diplomatic  frinctions,  his  countenance  raised  to  the  heayens 
and  a  perpetual  restraint  upon  their  exer-     [q,  f.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  adumqw  tw^ 
cise,  was  not  the  true  and  efficient  cavM  .  _.  ,        .     .  . 

ofhis  miadon.   That  lay  in  the  commei-  pre«nts  a  more  awfol  wntawt  to  man 

cial  iDtererts  of  a  great  company.    This  when  passing  tluongh  the  shadow  of  thii 

secondary  duty  was  clearly  hisVamount  ^f^  de|padation^than  nnd«r  any  or 

duty,  as  regaled  the  gc»d  se^  of  the  »H5  f""  ?^"  '^°''~'*  '*  any  time  de- 

sitiition;  for,  if  he  hal been  sent  only  to  '^,  *>'  *^«  ««««'>'«'  «P"»«?|?,  «(  » 

pay  a  patoiotic  homage  to  the  honoui  of  ^!.«»"'»*'?°""*T^  ergastnla,  m- 

G^it  Britain,  he  mi^ht  as  well  have  staid  fibulation  or  the  neck-chains  and  anUe- 

at  home.    Yet  thTotherwas  thepaw.  S^T  «'*''«,?«?"«  <^"f^!f- .  ^ 

mount  duty,  as  regarded  the  sancti^of  Sl^^. !^^£l.^'!;!?Ml'^  *^ 

compromising 

iZf  Lo1d"A;n"hel^°  st^"b^fore  aliJ^  f^f^^  "'  *«  d^»«on  «  ^™«|"'»« 

baric  throne,  but  as  the  representative  of  "^i^  "' f-    AU  else  may  have  been, 

a  for  more  p;)tent  threne,  iid  of  a  people  fn^.f^eiaUy  wa^  the  stem  doom  of  car 

that  rankeTas  the  leader  of  dvili^iin.  J""'*"™  necessity.    Here  only  we  reoog- 

Yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  was  plied  with  ""*'  '"*<>"*  "?  <»P*"»P8  ^<"  ^^^  ?" 

secret  whispers  (more  importunate  than  '^^''o^on,  the  man's  own  deUbemto 

the  British  public  knew)  fix)m  the  great  ?«*•    He  has  not  be^  branded  passivdy 

organs  of  cammeree,  suggesting  tbit  it  ^^T^  resistonce  bemg  yam)  with  the 

wiT^dish  to  lay  too  iSSch  st%ss  on  a  ^rdofamastei'sownership.bkeasheep, 

T.1,^  ^»..^»«^»;.i  „i«^  ^f  «.^  wirv,^  -«;«i.4.  *  mule,  or  any  other  chattel,  but  has  so- 

rr^c^t^o—^'^ltrr^-  E?Cwe^Tt'i?s?dL?ss 

A  i.  •    •?  'a       j.\.   v.  this  bestial  yoke  of  senritude  as  r^nuds 

ever,  that  m  its  own  nature  the  homage  Christendom  owes  itTreviyRl  1   To^om 

was  that  of  a  slave.    Genuflexions,  pro-  ^|^^'^<*o'»  ^^es  its  revival  i    lo  wnom 

strations,  and  knockings  of  the  ground  alike,  as  the  tine  qua  non  for  admission  to 

nine  times  with  the  forehead,  were  not  *^«  ^y^,  presence.    Some  Spartan  it  was, 

modes  of  homage  to  be  asked  from  the  f^l^^*!^^  ^T'f'  ^^.^  twming  who 

auA^^  V    uvusd^^  vy,  ^  c«>n.vu  xivui  vii^  ^^^  ^j^^  artlficc  of  oroppmg  a  rmg,  and  af- 

citizen  of  a  free  state,  for  less  from  that  fecting  to  pass  oflf  his  prostrations  as  simply 

citizen  as  the  acknowledged  representa-  so  many  efforts  to  search  for  and  to  recover 

tive  of  that  state.  his  ring.    Bat  to  the  feelings  of  any  hononr- 

For  one  moment,  let  us  pause  to  review  jV^®  '^J^*  ^  stratagem  would  not  avaU 

this  hideous  degradation  ofhuman  nature  ^^^  X^^o^^'t^^l^^^^l,  ^ 

Which  has  always  disgraced  the  East,  this  picturesque  case,  combined  with  others, 

That  no  Asiatic  state  has  ever  debar-  satisractorilv  proves  that  the  sons  of  Greece 

barised  itself,  is  evident  from  the  condi-  could  and  did  submit  to  the  ko-ton  for  the 

tion  of  woman  all  over  Asia,  and  from  frirtherance  of  what  seemed  to  them  an  ade- 

this  veiy  abject  form  of  homage,  which  CL^HSs  <flM^^Clo*3d^^ 

already  in  the  days  of  Daiius  and  Xerxes  purchased  more  infamy  in  Greece  than  bene- 

we  find  established,  and  extorted  from  fit  in  Persia.   The  attempted  evasion  hy  this 

the  compatriots  of  Miltiades  and  Themis-  miserable  Greek,  who  sought  to  have  the 

todes.*  benefits  of  the  ko-ton  without  paying  its  price, 

thinking,  in  &uct,  that  honour  could  be  savM 

*  We  may  see  hy  the  recorded  stratagem  by  swindling^  seems  on  a  level  with  that 

of  an  individual  Greek,  cunning  enough,  but  baseness  ascribed  (untruly,  it  may  be  hoped) 

on  the  other  hand  a  baseness  as  deep  as  that  to  Galileo,  whom  some  persons  represent  as 

which  he  sought  to  escape,  that  these  pro-  seeking  to  evade  his  own  formal  recantation 

strations  (which  Euripides  treats  with  such  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the  earth's  motion,  by 

Ijrrical  and  impassioned  scorn,  in  a  chorus  of  muttering  inaudibly,  *  But  it  doea  move,  tcx 

his  'Orestes,'  as  fitted  only  for  Phrygian  slaves)  all  that. '    This  would  have  been  the  tri<UL  of  ' 

must  have  been  exacted  from  all  Greeks  the  Grecian  ring-dropper. 
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is  it  that  we  are  all  indebted  for  the  fiery  minister  at  the  capital  of  the  Chinese 
stragfl^e  through  which  we  have  been  Emperor.  This  last  purpose  was  connect- 
foroM  to  maintain  our  rejection  of  this  ed  with  an  evil  residt  for  all  the  rest  of 
horrid  rite  1    Without  hope,  the  Chinese  Christendom.    It  is  well  known  to  all 
deqK>t  would  not  have  attempted  to  en-  who  have  taken  any  pains  in  studying  the 
force  such  a  Moloch  vassalage  upon  the  Chinese  temper  and  character,  that  obsti- 
western  world.    Through  whom,  there-  nacy— obstinacy  like  that  of  mules — ^is 
fore,  and  through  whose  facile  compliance  one  of  its  foremost  features.    And  it  is 
with  the  insolent  exaction,  did  he  first  also  known,    by   a    multiplied  ezperi- 
conceive  this  hope?  ence,  that  the  very  greatest  importance 
It  has  not  been  observed,  so  far  as  attaches  in  Chinese  estimate  to  the  ini- 
we  know,  that  it  was  Peter  I.  of  Bus-  tial  movement.    Once  having  conceded  a 
sia,  vulgarly  called  Peter  the  Great,  who  point,  you  need  not  hope  to  recover  your 
prepared  for  us  that  fierce  necessity  of  lost  ground.    The  Chinese  are,  as  may 
confikt,  past  and  yet  to  come,  through  easily  be  read  in  their  official  papers  and 
which  we  British,  standing  alone — ^but  acts,  intellectually  a  very  imbecile  people; 
henceforth,  we  may  hope,  energetically  and  their  peculiar  style  of  obstinacy  is 
supported  by  the  United  States,  Cf  not  by  often  found  in  connection  with  a  feeble 
France — ^have,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  brain,  and  also  (though  it  may  seem  pa- 
western  nations,  victoriously  resisted  the  radoxical)  with  a  feeble  moral  energy, 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  East.    About  Apparently,  a  secret  feeling  of  their  own 
four  years  after  the  death  of  our  Queen  irresolution  throws  them  for  a  vicarious 
Anne,  Peter  despatched  from  St  Peters-  support  upon  a  mechanic  and  brutal  re- 
burg  Qiis  new  capital,  yet  raw  and  uufi-  source  of  dogged  obstinacy.  This  peculiar 
Dished)  a  very  elaborate  embassy  to  Pe-  constitution  of  character  it  was  on  the 
king,  bj  a  route  which  measured  at  least  part  of  the  Chinese  which  gave  such  vast, 
ten  thousand  versts ;  or,  in  IJnglish  miles,  such  clamorous  importance  to  what  might 
about  two-thirds  of  that  distance.     It  now  be  done  by  the  Bussian  ambassador, 
was,  in  fact,  a  vast  caravan,  or  trs^in  of  Who  was  hel  He  was  called  M.  ]>e  Ismae- 
caravans,  movins  so  slowly,  that  it  occu-  loff,  an  officer  in  the  Bussian  guards,  and 
pied  sixteen  calendar  months  with  the  somewhat  of  a  favourite  with  the  Czar, 
journey,    Peter  was  by  natural  disposi-  What  impressed  so  deep  a  value  upon  this 
tion  a  bully:  offering  outrages  of  every  gentleman's  acts  at  this  special  moment 
kind  upon  the  slight^  impulse,  no  man  was,  that  a  great  crisis  had  now  arisen 
was  80  eadly  frightened  into  a  hurried  for  the  appraisal  of  the  Christian  nations, 
retreat  and  abj^  concessions  as  this  None  hitherto  had  put  forward  any  large 
drunk^i  prince.    He  had  at  the  very  time  or  ostentatious  disphiyof  their  national 
of  this  embassy  submitted  tamely  to  a  pretensions.    Generally  for  tbe  scale  of 
most  atrocious  insult  from  the  eastern  side  rank  as  amongst  the  Chinese,  who  know 
of  the  Caspian.    The  ^an  of  Khiva — a  nothing  of  Europe,  they  stood  much  upon 
place  since  made  known  to  us  all  as  the  the  casual  proportions  of  their  commerce, 
foulest  of  murdering  dens — ^had  seduced  and  in  a  small  degree  upon  old  concessions 
bj  perfidy  the  credulous  little  army  de-  of  some  past  Chinese  ruler,  or  by  occa- 
spatched  by  Peter  into  quarters  or  bar-  sional  encroachments  that  had  prescribed 
racks  so  widely  scattered,  that  with  little  through  lapse  of  time.    But  in  the  East 
difficulty  he  had  there  massacred  nearly  all  things  masqueraded  and  belied  theur 
the  whole   force;  about  three  or  four  home  character.    Popish  peoples  were, 
hundreds  out  of  so  many  thousands  being  perhaps,  the  firmest  allies  of  bigoted  Pro- 
all  that  had  recovered  their  vessels  on  testants;  and  the  Dutch,  that  in  Europe 
the  Caspian.    This  atrocity  Peter  had  had  played  the  noblest  of  parts  as  the 
pocketed,  and  apparently  found  his  esteem  feeble  ^et  eventually  the  triumphant) 
for  the  Khan  greatiy  increased  by  such  an  asserters  of  national  rights,  everywhere  in 
instance  of  energy.    He  was  now  medi-  Asia,  through  mean  jealousy  of  England, 
tating  by  this  great  Peking  embassy  two  had  become  but  a  representative  word  for 
objects--first,  the  ordinary  objects  of  a  hellish  patrons  of  skvery  and  torture, 
trading  mission,  together  with  the  adjust-  All  was  confusion  between  the  two  scales 
ment  of  several  disputes  affecting  the  of  appreciation,  domestic  and  foreign, 
Bussian  firontier  towards  Chinese  Tartary  European  and  Asiatic.    But  now  was 
and  Thibet ;  but,  secondly,  and  more  ear-  coming  one  that  would  settle  all  this  in 
nestiy,  the  pri^ege  of  having  a  resident  a  transcendent  way:  for  Bussia  would 
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aofj  in  ber  min.  fl>d  ercrrcsiise  fcj  ber  tir-oaEr.  A»d  wbat  now  might  he  the 
decnkiB.  all  otiier  Cloiftaa  states.  'The  link  ccudiikn  ?  'Oh,  my  dear  fellow — 
TOT  frcctkr  Izoe  rf  Itcsia,  r^ten  eon-  t^tween  y:ia  acd  me,  mch  old  frieDds,* 
termsKOf  witL  that  cf  China,  and  the  six-  aid  the  Chinese  minister^  *  a  bauble  not 
teen  BKnflthif  joarr^r.  fnrni^Md  in  them-  worth  sfcaking  cf ;  would  you  oblige 
Belw  expc<Denis  <A  tte  Raasian  giandem-.  me.  when  presented  to  the  emperor,  by 
Oirna  needed  nc'  ioterpretyr  f^r  that,  knocking  that  hacdsc-me  head  of  yonn 
Sbt  beratlf  was  great  in  fcre  Tiitne  cf  nine  times — i'.  e..  yen  know,  three  times 
ber  iKgnesL  But  here  was  a  brcther  three — against  the  foe r!  I  would  take 
lig^  than  herself.  We  hare  known  it  Terr  kindly  cf  \cn;  and  the  floor  is 
aad'  witnessed  the  case  where  a  bu1!y,  padded  to  preTent  tt-ntusions.'  Ismaek^ 
waoa  It  was  found  desirable  to  eject  from  prudered  till  the  next  day:  but  on  that 
a  eD6»«-rrx>ai.  upc>n  opening  the  wind^  w  next  day  he  said,  '  I  will  do  it.' — '  Bo 
fv  the  yiT\<jyt,  was  found  tc  o  big  to  pass,  what,  my  friend  \  * — *  I  n  ill  knock  my  fbre- 
and  al4v>  marly  too  h^Ty  to  nuse,  unless  head  nine  times  against  the  padded  floor.* 
by  machinery;  so  that  in  the  issue  the  Mr  BelL  of  Antermony  (which,  at  times^ 
bully  maintained  his  ground  by  rirtue  of  he  writes  Auchtermony},  accompanied 
his  tonnage.  That  was  really  the  case  the  Russian  ambassador,  as  a  leading  pel^ 
oftentimes  of  China.  An  armv  onnld  not  son  in  his  suite.  A  considerable  section 
march  orer  baif  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  of  his  trmTels  is  occupied  with  this  em- 
order  to  bag  a  wrc-ng-doer.  Russia  seemed  l:<assy.  But,  perhaps  firom  private  regard 
to  stand  upon  the  same  basis  of  right  as  to  to  the  ambassador,  whoee  character  suffien 
aggression.  ChiiuL  thervfbre,  understood  so  much  by  this  transaction,  we  do  not  re- 
her,  and  admired  her;  but  for  all  ihd  collect  that  he  tells  us  in  su  many  words 
meant  to  make  a  handle  of  her.  She  ofthisRuanan  concession.  ButM.  Lange^ 
judged  that  Russia,  in  coming  with  so  a  Swedish  officer  subsequently  employed 
much  pomp,  had  something  to  ask.  So  by  the  Czar  Peter,  does.  A  solemn  court- 
bad  China.  China,  during  that  long  day  was  held.  M.  de  Ismaeloff"  attended, 
period  when  M.  de  Ismaeloff  was  pain-  Thither  came  the  allegada,  or  Chinese 
fully  making  way  across  the  steppes  of  prime  minister;  thither  came  the  ambas- 
Asia,  had  leisure  to  think  what  it  was  that  sador^s  friends  and  acquaintances;  thither 
she  would  ask,  and  through  what  tempta-  came,  as  baring  the  official  entrei^  the 
tion  she  would  ask  it  There  was  little  ambaissador's  friend  Hum-Hum,  aud  also 
room  for  doubting.  Russia  being  iuoom-  his  friend  Bug-Bug;  and  when  all  is  said 
parably  the  biggest  potentate  in  Christen-  and  done,  this  truth  is  undeniable — that 
dom  (for  as  yet  the  United  States  had  noex-  there  and  then  (namely,  in  the  imperial 
istence),  seemed,  therefore,  to  the  Chinese  city  of  Peking,  and  in  Anno  Domini  1 720), 
mind  the  greatest,  and  virtually  to  include  M.  De  Ismaeloffdid  knock  hisforehead  nine 
all  the  rest.  What  Russia  did,  the  rest  times  against  the  floor  of  the  Bogduchan's 
would  do.  M.  de  Ismaeloff  meant  doubt-  palace,  having  previously  (which  is  hardly 
leas  toask  for  something.  No  matter  what  requisite  to  mention)  stretched  out  the 
it  might  be;  he  should  have  it     And  the  length  of  Ismaeloff,  which,  like  a  wounded 

weightier  the  request,  so  much  the  better,    sna^e,  dragged But  stop;  let  us  not 

for  so  much  the  more  certainly  would  he  grow  poetical    M.  de  Lange*B  report  on 

on  his  part  grant  the  counter-gift.    At  this  matter  has  been  published  separately 

length  the  ambassador  arrived.    All  his  at  Stockholm;  neither  has  the  &ctof  the 

trunks  and  packages  were  un {lacked;  the  prostration  and  the  forehead  kuockings 

last  sheet  of  brown  paper  had  been  torn  to  the  amount  of  nine  ever  been  called  in 

off;  no  use  in  furtlier  delay;  and  so  Mr  question. 

de  Ismaeloff  unpacked  to  the  last  wrap-  Now,  it  will  be  asked,  did  Ismaeloff 
per  his  own  little  request.  The  feeble-  absolutely  consent  to  elongate  himself  on 
minded  are  generally  cunning;  and  there-  the  floor,  as  if  preparing  to  take  a  swim, 
fore  it  was  that  the  Chinese  council  did  and  then  knock  his  forehead  repeatedly  as 
not  at  once  say  y«,  but  pretended  to  find  if  weary  of  life — somebody  counting  all  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  request— which  while  with  a  stop  watch,  No.  I,  No.  2,  No. 
was  simply  to  arrange  some  disorders  on  3,  and  so  on  ?  Did  he  do  all  this  without 
the  firontier,  but  chiefly  to  allow  of  a  per-  ever  capitulating,  as  diplomacy  calls  it — 
manent  ambassador  from  the  Czar  taking  i.  e.,  stipulating  for  some  ceremonial  ro- 
up his  residence  at  Peking.  At  hist  this  turn  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese?  Oh 
demand  was  gr-nted — ^bnt  granted  oondi-  no;  the  Russian  ambassador,  at  the  be^ 
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ginmng  <tf  the  eighteenth  oenturj,  and  However,  in  a  very  circuitous  way, 

our  own  at  the  end  of  it,  both  bargained  Israaeloff  has  had  his  revenge ;  for  the 

for  equal  retoms;  andhereare  the  terms:  first  step  in  that  retribution  which  we 

— ^The  RiUflian  had,  with  good  fkith,  and  described  as  overtaking  the  Chinese  was 

throoghall  its  nine  sections,  executed  the  certainly  taken  by  hiin.     Russia,  accord- 

bhton;  and  he  stipulated,  before  he  did  ing  to  Chinese  ideas  of  greatness,  is  the 

tfais^  that  any  Chinese  seeking  a  presen-  greatest  (t.  «.,  broadest  and  longest)  of 

tation  to  llie  Ozar  should,  on  coming  to  Christian  states.  Yet,  being  such,  she  has 

St  Petersbarg,  go  through  exactly  the  taken  her  dose  of  ko-ton.    It  followed, 

same  oeremony.    The  Chinese  present  all  then,  dfortiori^  that  Great  Britain  should 

replied  with  good  faith,  though  doubtless  take  hers.    Into  this   logic  China  was 

s^ing  a  little  laughter,  that  when  they  misled  by  Ismaeloff.     The  English  were 

or  any  of  them  should  come  to  St  Peters-  waited  for.    Slowly  the  occasions  arrived; 

burg,  the  ka-ton  should  be  religiously  per-  and  it  was  found  by  the  Chinese,  first 

fmned.    The  English  lords,  on  the  other  doubtfully,  secondly  beyond  all  doubt, 

hand — Lord  Macfutney,  and  subsequently  that  the  ko-fon  would  not  do.   The  game 

Lord  Amherst — declined  the  ko-toUy  but  was  up.    Out  of  this  catastrophe,  and  the 

were  willing  to  make  profound  obeisances  wrath  which  followed  it,  grew  ultimately 

to  the  enrperor,  provided  these  obeisances  the  opium-frenzy  of  Lin,  the  mad  coiu- 

were  simultaneously  addressed  by  a  high  missioner  of  Canton;  then  the  vengeance 

mandarin  to  thepainted  portrait  of  Gkorge  which  followed;  next  the  war,  and  the 

IIL  In  both  cases  a  roan  is  shocked:  by  the  miserable  defeats  of  the  Chinese.      All 

perfidy  of  the  Chinese  in  offering,  by  the  in-  this  followed  out  of  the  attempt  to  enforce 

discretion  of  the  Christian  envoys  in  accept-  the  ko-ton,  which  attempt  never  would 

ing,  a  mockery  so  unmeaning.    Certainly  have  been  made  but  for  the  encourage- 

the  Engliah  case  is  better ;  our  envoy  ment  derived  from  Ismaeloff,  the  ambas- 

esMoed  the  degradation  of  the  i^o-ton,  and  ,        „   ,       . 

obtained  a  shadow;  he  paid  less,  and  he  ^^«*"  along  been  supposed  to  approach  the 

.  .          ,      /   .   Jy ij  xu*  I.  emperor  m  a  character  of  which  the  meaning 

get  m  exchange  what  many  would  thmk  ^^ J  obligations  were  well  known  to  us,  but 

more.     Homage  paid  to  a  picture,  when  which  we  had  haughtily  resolved  to  violate. 

eonnted  against  homage  paid  to  a  living  There  is,  besides,  another  consideration  which 

man,  is  but  a  shadow;  yet  a  shadow  wears  <»lls  upon  us  to  investigate  this  subject.    It 

some  aemblance  of  a  reality.     But,  on  the  :j««Jd  certainly  tea  ludicrous  discovery  if 

**k«.  i.-.«^    #Vv  *\.^  n. ./«:•»   »k^  «,.K  it  should  be  found  that  we  and  the  Chinese 

Other  hand,  for  the  Russian  who  sub-  have  been  at  cross-purposes  for  so  long  a  time. 

mitted  to  an  abject  degradation,  under  Yet  such  thin^  have  occurred,  and  in  the 

no  hope  of  any  equivalent,  except  in  a  East  are  x)eculiarly  likely  to  occur,  so  radi- 

contingency  that  was  notoriously  impos-  cally  incompatible  is  our  hi«:h  civilisation 

Bible,   the   mockery  was  full   of  insult.  ^^J**  i\fT  ?""<*?  barbarism ;   and  precisel;r 

muw^u:-.«««  A^  ««<.  4-^^^i.  k«  +K«  i»«ra  t>»it  of  this  harhansm  grows  the  very  consi- 

The  Chmeso  do  not  travel;  by  the  laws  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  adve^  to  as  lajing  an 

of  China  they  cannot  leave  the  country,  arrest  upon  aU  that  else  we  should  have  a 

None  but  starving  and  desperate  men  ever  right  to  think.     It  is  this:  so  mean  and  un- 

do  leave  the  country.     All  the  Chinese  refined  are  the  notions  of  oriental  nations, 

emigrants  now  in  Australia,  and  the  great  f^at,  according  to  those,  it  is  vey  doubtfiil 

k^-  •<.  4.v>;o  ♦;«»«  y«.i;4-f;r>^  n^iif/^^.^Ta  in  indeed  whether  an  eastern  potentate  would 

body  at  this  time  quitting  California  m  ^  ^^^^  ^  understand  or  ^ure  to  himself 

order  to  evade  the  pressure  of  American  ^ny  business,  or  office,  belonging  to  an  am- 

laws  against  them,  are  liable  to  very  se-  bassador,  except  that  of  declaring  war  and 

vere  punishment  (probably  to  decapitation)  defiance,  or,  secondly,  of  humbly  bringing 

on  re-entering  China.      Had  Israaeloff  tribute !     Hence,  we  presume,  arises  the 

known  what  a  scornful  jest  the  emperor  ^^'""^^  "S^"^  ^'J  demandmg  to  know  the 

auunu  wu««  «  owmui  w  j^                y  substanco  of  any  letter  before  admitting  the 

and  his  council  were  enacting  at  his  ex-  ^^arer  of  it  to  the  imperial  presence;  since, 

pense,  probably  he  would  have  bambooed  if  it  should  happen  to  contain  a  defiance,  in 

some  of  these  honourable  gentlemen,  on  that  case  they  presume  that  the  messenger 

catching  them  within  the  enclosed  court  might  indulge  himself  in  insolence;  and  this 

,f  hi.  pri«»te  residence  *  ^S ^e^^cSiy  o^  E^Ids  '^tUl 'iS 

*  There  seems  to  have   been  a  Strang  and  a  faith  in  the  mysterious  perils  overtak- 

blunder  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  diplomatic  ing  all  who  violate  that  sanctity.   Wherever 

approaches  to  the  court  of  China,  if  we  are  to  there  are  but  two  categories  into  which  the 

beueve  what  the  lexicographers  tell  us— name-  idea  of  ambassador  subdivides,  then  it  must 

ly,  that  the  very  word  in  Chinese  which  we  be  difficult  for  the  Chinese  to  understand  in 

translate  ambassador,  means  tnbute-hearer.  which  it  is  that  we  mean  to  present  ourselves 

If  this  ahoald  be  tme,  it  will  follow  that  we  at  Peking. 
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sador  of  so  great  a  power  as  Russia,  bavins  estimate  its  prospects.  The  Tae  Ping 
*  knocked  heads'  (as  the  Chinese  call  it)  fiaction,  however,  though  deadly  and  tiger- 
without  any  great  scruple.  But,  finally,  like  in  the  spirit  of  its  designs,  offers  but 
to  complete  the  great  retribution,  the  one  element  amongst  many  that  are  now 
war  has  left  behind,  amongst  other  dread-  fermenting  in  tbe  bosom  of  Chinese  so- 
ful  consequences,  the  ruin  of  their  army,  ciety.  These  we  shall  attempt  to  value. 
In  the  official  correspondence  of  a  great  We  British,  as  Mr  Meadows  informs  us 
officer  with  the  present  youthful  emperor,  (p.  137  of  ^The  Chinese  and  their  Rebel- 
reporting  the  events  of  the  present  rebel-  lions*),  were  regarded  by  the  late  emperor 
lion,  it  is  repeatedly  declared  that  the  — by  him  who  conduclfed  the  war  against  us 
royal  troops  will  not  fight,  run  away  upon  — as  the  instruments  employed  *  by  Hea- 
the  slightest  pretext,  and  in  fact  have  ven*  for  executing  judgment  on  his  house, 
been  left  bankrupt  in  hope  and  spurit  by  He  was  in  the  i:ight  to  think  so ;  and  our 
the  results  of  theu:  battles  with  the  Bri-  hope  is,  that  in  a  very  few  years  we  shidl 
tish.  Concurrently  with  thi^  ruin  of  the  proclaim  ourselves  through  Southern  Asia 
army,  the  great  rebellion,  conducted  by  as  even  more  absolutely  and  finally  the 
the  Tae  Ping,  has  pledged  itself  in  its  d^troyers  of  i\aX  wicked  government 
proclamations  to  exUmiiiMUe  the  reigning  which  dared  to  promote  and  otherwise  to 
dynasty ;  and  if  that  event  should  be  ac-  reward  the  child  of  heU  who  actually 
complished,  then  the  destruction  of  the  j^ytfcfa^ii;^  the  unhappy  Mr  Stead.  That 
reigning  Mantchoo  family  will  have  been  same  government  passed  over  without  dis- 
due  exclusively  to  its  memorable  insolence  pleasure  the  similar  atrocity  of  the  man 
(the  demoniac  hyhris  of  Greek  Tragedy)  who  decapitated  nearly  two  hundred  per- 
towards  ourselves.  Should,  on  the  other  sons — white,  brown,  and  black,  but  all 
hand,  the  Tae  Ping  rebellion,  which  has  subjects  of  Great  Britam,  and  all  confess- 
now  stood  its  ground  for  five  years,  be  edly  and  necessarily  unoffending,  as  being 
finally  crushed,  not  the  less  an  enormous  simply  shipwrecked  passengers  thrown  on 
revolution — possibly  a  greater  revolution  the  shore  of  China  from  the  Nerbudda, 
— ^will  take  place  in  China,  virtually  our  Indianum.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to 
own  work ;  and  fortunately  it  will  not  be  combine  the  materials  now  accumulated, 
in  our  power  to  retreat,  as  hitherto,  in  a  as  to  sketch — 1.  The  present  condition 
£Edse  spirit  of  forbearance,  from  the  great  of  China ;  2.  Our  own  prospects  and  du- 
duties  which  will  then  await  us.  In  a  ties ;  3.  The  painful  n^lect  of  those  da- 
few  pages  more  we  shall  sketch  the  Tae  ties  up  to  this  time,  under  too  exclusive 
Ping  career  hitherto,  and  endeavour  to  an  attention  to  the  interests  of  commerce. 
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•A    HAPPY    NEW    YEAR!' 


*  Sprinfi:,  the  jeai^s  youth,  fair  mother  of  new  flowers, 
New  feayes,  new  loves,  drawn  by  the  wing^  hours, 
Thou  art  returned ! ' — Panshawb. 


The  spirit  of  Spring  is  in  the  woods ! — and  there, 

Like  love — the  untiriDg — ministering  to  death, 
She  sitteth,  with  the  rainbow  in  her  hair, 

Feeding  the  violets  with  her  patient  breath ! 
She  speaks, — and,  lo !  the  primrose,  with  a  sigh. 

Wakes  up,  to  hear;  the  wallflower  climbs  her  knees; 
She  weaves  the  sunshine  through  the  cool  grey  sky. 

And  hangs  her  raiment  on  the  naked  trees. 
The  wind,  her  high-voiced  herald,  hath  gone  forth, 

To  shout  her  coming  on  the  floor  of  heaven. 
And  far,  unto  their  storm-lands  of  the  North, 

The  snow-flend's  wild  barbarian  brood  are  driven: — 
And  rivers  that  were  hoarse,  with  winter's  cold. 

Now  dance  unto  their  own  sweet  ditties  old ! 

The  lake,  that  had  the  ice-chain  at  its  heart, 

Now  meets  the  stream  in  freedom  and  in  song. 
The  lily  makes  the  sweet,  clear  waters  part. 

Like  some  fair  Naiad,  seen  their  wave  among; 
And  mortal  eyes  that  gaze  that  mirror  through. 

To  seek,  £eu:  down,  her  palace-home  of  spars. 
Find  that  its  carpet  is  the  upper  blue. 

And  in  her  sandals  that  she  wears  the  stars ! 
Spring — like  an  angel  clad  in  raiment  white — 

Hath  rolled  away  the  stone  from  Nature's  tomb; 
The  frosty  seals  have  melted  in  her  light. 

And  all  the  flowers  are  risen  in  their  bloom ! 

Then  looked  that  angel  on  my  spirit's  gloom. 
And  sounded  in  my  heart: — '  Arise ! '  she  said. 
Ah  me !  there  came  no  answer  from  its  dead ! 

b  18  difScult  to  account  for  that  ar-  of  many  colours,'  and  the  field  hath  put 

xugement  of  our  calendars  which  opens  on  its  shroud — when  the  sapless  tnmks 

the  year  in  the  heart  of  desolation,  and  and  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  are  like 

places  its  legal  youth  amid  the  gloom  the  naked  articulations  of  the  skeleton 

and  infirmities  of  its  natural  old  age.  year — *  while  the  sun  or  the  light '  are 

When  *  out  of  the  south '  hath  come  *  the  *  darkened,'  and  the  *  clouds  return  after 

whirlwind,  and  cold  out  of  the  north ' —  the  rain ' — when  *  the  doors  are  shut  in 

when  the  garden  hath  cast  aside  its  *  coat  the  streets,'  and  *all  the  daughters  of 
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music  are  brought  low ' — it  seems  a  most    are  reeking  with  the  early  evaporation, 
perverse  catacbresis    which    places  the    and  the  fields  are  covering  themselves 
year  in  its  cradle,  and  surrounds  it  with    with  a  carpet  of  green.     The  sap  is  stir- 
all  the  celebrations  that  the  heart  of  man    ring  in  the  tree  and  swelling  in  the  bud, 
has  invented  to  hail  its  periodical  birth,    and  the  early  breeze  comes  fresh  and 
A  system  which  should  select  for  the    fragrant  as  if  it  blew  from  Eden.    The 
commencement  of  the  annual  revolution    owl  is  hooting  from  the  turret,  the  rook 
the  period  of  the  spring  equinox,  when    screaming  from  his  swinging  nest  on  the 
the  spirit   of   universal    renovation    is    tall  tree-top,  and  the  cuckoo  shouting 
abroad  on  the  earth,  and  nature  in  all    from  the  lonely  glen.    The  blackbird  soon 
her  myriad  forms  is  bursting  into  life —    shall  whistle  from  the  bush,  and  the 
when  youthful  shapes  present  themselves    throstle  from  the  grove,  and  the  deep  coo 
on  every  band,  and  something  like  youth-    of  the  ring-dove  be  heard  in  the  woods, 
ful    feelings   are    re-awakened    in    the    The  feathered  immigrants,  who  had  taken 
bosoms  even  of  the  old, — would  seem    refuge  on  our  shores  from  the  stern  edicts 
most  readily  to  suggest  itself  as  bringing    of  the  arctic  winter,  availing  themselves 
the  politicsd  divisions  of  time  into  har-    of  the  conqueror's  march  within  reach  of 
mony  and  assent  at  once  with  the  physi-    their  own  latitudes,  are  about  to  return, 
cal  &cts  and  with  the  moral  aspects  of    under  his  protection,  to  their  northern 
creation.    The  season    which    may   be    homes:  and  those  which  had  gone  forth 
taken  to  commence  about  the  period  of    from  our  own  coasts  in  search  of  milder 
our  present  publication  *is  emphatically    climes,  are,  one  by  one,  coming  back,  and 
the  season  which,  in  our  latitudes,  is  full    adding  each  its  note  to  the  hymn  that 
of  suggestions  of  a  *  Happy  New  Year.'       hails  the  spring.    The  martins,  and  tlie 
*  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year    wrens,  and  the  redstarts  are  severally 
when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,'  says    stealing  into  the  concert,  with  their  small 
Milton,  ^  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness    pipes;  and  the  flute  of  the  nightingale 
against  Nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her    will  be  heard,  in  woody  haunts,  through 
riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings  with    the  soft  May  nights,  playing  vespers  to 
heaven  and  earth.'    At  this  period,  ao-    the  stars.    The  &net  and  the  goldfinch 
cordingly,  the    heart    is  heavy  indeed    are  tuning  their  lutes;  and,  shaking  the 
which  has  no  share  in  the  sentiment  of    dew  of  the  earliest  spring  morning  from 
regeneration  that  is  stirring  throughout    his  wings,  the  frequent  lark  rushes  up- 
all  things, — the  wing  of  the  spirit  that    ward,  as  if  impell^  by  the  irrepressible 
rises  not,  with  the  lark,  into  the  return-    fulness  of  his  heart,  and  leads  the  music 
ing  sunshine,  must  have  a  weary  weight    to  the  very  gates  of  heaven.    All  through 
to  carry.    The  angel  of  the  resurrection    the  sunlight  hours  of  the  spring  as  of  the 
is  upon  the  earth ;  and  from  their  thou-    summer,  this  happy  bird  is  joining  earth 
sand  graves,  in  the  tended  garden  or  by    and  sky  by  chains  of  *  linked  sweetness,* 
the  unwatched  wayside,  the  flowers  are    mounting  ever  as  it  sings  and  singing 
appearing  to  his  summons,  in  forms  and    ever  as  it  mounts,  as  if  the  two  were  but 
colours  as  beautiful  as  though  they  were    a  single  act, — soaring  on  its  own  music, 
immortals.    The  sun,  which  is  the  image    so  it  seems,  till  it  lies  like  a  dark  speck 
of  the  creative  spirit,  is  passing  over  the    against  the  blue  vault  above,— or  heard, 
valleys  of   the  vegetable  world's  *  dry    when  seen  no  longer  for  the  flood  of  light, 
bones;'  and  *the  sinews  and  the  flesh'    pouring  its  music  from  its  palace  of  the 
are  coming  *up  upon  them,'  and  *the    sunshine,  as  if  a  lute  were  answering 
breath '  is  entering  *  into  them,'  and  they    from  the  skies.    Then,  there  is  the  wood- 
are  soon  to  stand  *  up  upon  their  feet,  an    lark,  and  the  pipit,  or  *  lark  of  the  wilder- 
exceeding  great  army.'    The  black  and    ness,'  that  doth  float  in  music  too.    From 
withered  twigs,  that  have  worn  all  the    the  tall  hedge,  or  cottage-sheltering  tree, 
same  livery  of  mouiiiing  throughout  the    chatters  the  well-dressed  magpie;  in  the 
dreary  months  of  winter,  are  tricking    heart  of  thick  forests  screams  the  jay,  (ff 
themselves  out  in  their  holiday  garb,  to    (Matthews  of  the  feathered  tribe)  qmts 
meet  the  returning  march  of  the  great    his  own  cry  to  run  over  all  the  notes 
luminary  whose  tributaries  they  are.    One    of  the  bird  gamut;  from  the  old  tower, 
arrays  herself  in  a  garment  of  virgin  white,    or  the  church  steeple,  jabbers  tiie  jaflk- 
— while  her  neighbour  puts  on  his  suit  of    daw;  and  the  hoarse  sepulchral  vdoe  of 
saffron  or  of  blue,  or  comes  gloriously    that  bird  of  ill  fame,  the  dariL  and  mebuh 
forth  in  scarlet  array.    The  sunny  slopes    choly  raven,  tolls  from  the  naked  dift  or 
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shrieks  along  the  wild.    Ilarsh  and  an-  toil  nor  spin,  have  oovered  the  earth  with 

musical  as  these  latter  notes  may  seem  a  glory  before  which  the  gloiy  of  Solomon 

to  human  organs,—  was  dim.    This  was  the  season  at  which 

«  T«  *A.».n>a  ^*  +v^^  -n  r>^\^\^  »  t^^  anclcnts  celebrated  their  floral  games: 

in  reason  b  ear,  tJiey  all  rejoice.  ,                .  l      i          j.           ^-^^ 

—-and,  among  the  pleasant  superstitions 

Each  one  is  the  bird's  peculiar  expression  of  former  years  in  the  rural  places  of 
of  happiness,  in  his  especial  place  at  the  England,  was  the  wish  of  the  virgin  that 
nataral  feast;  and  the  scream  of  the  crow  she  might  die  in  the  spring,  *  to  have 
is  as  mnoh  a  song  of  rejoicing  as  the  rich  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding- 
melody  of  the  nightingale,  the  gushing  sheet.'  But  each  of  all  these  myriad 
mnsie  of  the  lark,  or  the  low  sweet  bugle  flowers,  in  its  festival  array— the  rippling 
of  the  honey  bee.  river,  and  the  sedge  upon  its  bank — 
Bat  these  winged  voices — rich,  and  waving  grass,  and  blossoming  shrub,  and 
abandant,  and  varied,  as  they  are  in  the  towering  tree — seem  all  so  many  distinct 
glades  and  groves  of  England—make  but  instruments,  from  which  the  minstrel 
a  small  portion  of  the  audible  utterance  breeze  draws  so  many  individual  tones, — 
by  which  nature  gives  expression  to  her  tuning  tliem  all  into  one  according  hynm 
sense  of  happiness  under  the  blessed  and  of  gladness,  and  making  the  very  cry  of 
cheerfdl  influences  of  the  season.  There  the  raven  and  scream  of  the  eagle  a  por- 
ts a  voice  from  all  things.  Emancipated  tion  of  the  universal  harmony.  And  as 
from  the  wintry  thraldom  which  had  with  the  tones,  so  is  it  with  the  perfumes 
diained  thdr  waters — the  hoarse  tones  which  the  wirrd  awakens,  and  with  the 
with  which  they  had  roared  themselves  hues  which  it  stirs:— a  thousand  indivi- 
into  freedom  tuned  into  sweetness  by  dual  scents,  mingled  into  one  rich  and 
the  time, — the  streams  are  murmuring,  harmonious  stream  of  fragrance, — athou- 
through  mead  and  valley,  a  music,  which  sand  colours,  and  shades  of  colour,  woven 
might  well  beget  the  mythus  of  a  spirit  into  one  delicious  tissue,  and  wrought  by 
ntting  by  the  fount  of  each,  and  sending  motion  into  shifting  harmonies,  upon  a 
down  its  crystal  pathway  the  echoes  of  universal  ground  of  vernal  green, 
an  immortal  lyre.  The  trout  are  leaping  And  has  the  breeze,  that  plays  on  all 
in  their  depths,  and  the  cattle  lowing  on  these  vegetable  lyres,  no  skill  to  strike 
their  banks.  The  bleat  of  the  young  the  chor&  of  that  flner  instrument  than 
lamb  comes  from  the  hill-side,  and  the  all,  the  human  heart  ?  When  Nature 
laaghter  ci  young  human  voices  from  the  replies  by  all  her  other  voices  to  the 
lonny  glade.  In  rural  places,  the  doors  touch  of  spring,  is  there  no  answer  from 
of  habitations  stand  wide  open,  to  let  in  the  spirit  of  man  ?  Thanks  be  to  God ! 
the  air  of  heaven, — ^the  fireside  is  forsaken  the  harmony  is  not  left  thus  incomplete, 
for  the  field, — and  the  whistle  of  the  nor  man  the  sole  discord  in  a  world  of 
ploughman  comes  cheerily  from  the  up-  music  When  the  bird  comes  back  over 
tamed  glebe.  But  the  great  spring-  the  waters,  to  build  in  our  renewing 
minstrel  is  the  wind.  His  song,  at  that  bowers,  hope  returneth  to  his  forsaken 
leason  of  the  year,  is  made  up  of  all  nest  in  the  bosoms  of  the  desolate.  At 
melodies;  and  his  strains — from  the  loud  the  first  voice  of  the  spring  summons,  the 
voice  with  which  he  sweeps  the  shadows  sick  man  cometh  forth  in  the  soft  sun- 
(irom  the  fiioe  of  heaven,  to  the  soft  shine,  and  the  sorrowful  into  the  light  of 
murmor  with  which  he  wooe  the  violet  pleasant  thoughts.  To  many  a  fading 
for  its  perfume — are  all  full  of  hope.  The  form  and  to  many  a  pining  spirit  the 
piping  gales  with  which  he  first  an-  southern  breeze  brings  *  healing  on  his 
nonnces  his  approach — ^like  a  beneficent  wing.'  Man  cannot  brood  over  his  own 
qnrit,  whose  office  it  is  to  purge  the  at-  selfish  regrets  in  the  presence  of  this  first 
moBphere  of  wintry  fogs  and  the  earth  of  and  sweetest  festival  of  nature's  year, 
winter's  moisture — sink,  ere  the  season  No  doubt,  the  periodical  return  of  this 
be  gone,  into  that  pleasant  tone,  which,  season,  like  all  other  periodical  returns, 
mingling  with  all  other  natural  sounds,  may  be  laden  with  its  own  especial  me- 
■eems,  like  a  master  chord,  to  harmonise  mories,  to  temper  the  gladness  and  give 
them  all.  A  wonderful  efiiect,  amid  all  a  tone  of  tenderness  to  the  song.  The 
its  other  vivifying  efiects,  is  this  of  the  perfume  of  the  rose  may  tell  of  other 
breath  of  spring  I  The  multitude  of  things  than  its  own  sweetness, — ^and  the 
flowers  thai  have,  by  the  time  suggested,  call  of  the  cuckoo  from  the  glens  have 
put  on  the  raiment  for  which  they  neither  a  sadder  meaning  than  its  own  music 
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(thoagh  that  is  sad,  too, — ^far  sadder,  to  and  a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks,  and 
our  thinking,  than  the  song  of  the  nigh(>-  the  whistling  of  the  reeds  beside  them, 
ingalc)  for  some  lonely  heart.  Winter  which,  by  their  inconceivable  relation  to 
may  have  taken  from  us  what  made  half  something  within  the  soul,  awaken  the 
the  light  and  beauty  of  our  past  springs,  spirits  to  a  dance  of  breathless  rapture, 
— and  what  no  future  spring,  of  this  and  bring  tears  of  mysterious  tenderness 
world,  shall  restore.  There  are  few  to  the  eyes, — ^iikc  the  enthusiasm  of  pa- 
months  of  the  year,  to  the  man  who  has  triotie  success,  or  the  voice  of  one  beloved, 
seen  many  of  them,  that  are  not  marked  singing  to  you  alone.' — The  frozen  spirit 
each  with  its  own  mournful  records;  and  yields,  like  the  frozen  glebe,  to  the  sweet 
spring  may,  even,  at  moments,  present  sunshine  fA  the  season,  with  all  its  rich 
these  all  the  more  vividly  from  its  own  promise;  and  the  human  heart,  like  the 
cheerful  contrasts.  In  the  covenant  of  natural  world,  recognises  this  pleasant 
renewal  which  nature  is  making  with  the  time  as  indeed  the  period  of  congratulation, 
heart  of  man,  the  clauses  of  exception  and  in  truth  the  opening  of  the  year, 
will  be  formally  expressed,  and  must  per-  The  part  in  this  spring  season  played 
force  be  read.  The  fresh  moral  light  that  by  the  first  of  its  months — on  which  we 
is  Calling  so  pleasantly  on  all  things  else,  are  entering  this  day — ^is  a  turbulent  one 
falls  also  on  the  near  grave  and  its  in-  at  times,  and  ordinarily  less  gracious  in 
scriptions.  The  sunshine  that  shows  it-  outward  aspect  than  that  which  falls  to 
sdfy  shows  also  where  the  shadows  lie.  the  lot  of  either  of  its  sister  months:— 
Many  a  sad  song  must  spring  breathe  yet  in  the  importance  of  its  function  and 
into  the  old  man's  ear,  though  played  the  beneficence  of  its  agency  it  is  sur- 
upon  such  harps.  His  welcome  to  the  passed  by  neither.  Let  us  observe,  that 
glad  season  may  be  old  Fanshawe*s: —  the  ancients  took  our  view  of  the  year's 

birth  and  growth;  and  March,  which  in 

*  Spring,  the  jear's  youth,  fair  mother  of  our  calendars  figures  as  the  third  month, 

new  flowers,             ,    ^,      .    .. ,  with  them  was  the  first     The  sixth  day 

New  leaves,^new  loves,  drawn  by  the  winged  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  generally 

Thou  art  retiiried;  but  nought  returns  with  noted  by  modem  meteorologists  as  the 

thee,  opening  day  of  the  season  to  which  it  be- 

Save  my  lost  joys*  regretful  memory !  longs;  though  others  incline  to  place  that 

Thou  art  the  self-same   thmg  thou  wert  opening  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  month, 

As  fair  and  jocund:  but  I  am  no  more  **  ^¥  *?*^  P^"^^  ^^  .*^^  .T^^^T 

The  thing  I  was ! '—  makmg  the  sun's  passage  into  the  constel- 
lation of  Aries  (the  earliest  of  the  zodia- 

But  still,  the  gift  of  the  season  is  elasti-  cal  signs)  the  astronomical  mark  of  the 

city  to  the  spirit  of  man,  as  to  all  other  season's  birth.    For  general  purposes,  it 

things.    His  general  sympathy  with  ex-  is  more  convenient  to  divide  the  seasons 

temal  objects  is  at  this  period  in  whole-  by  the  integral  months;  and,  with  the 

some  and  beneficial  action;  and  the  sen-  ancients,  adopting  spring  as  the  infant 

timent  of  resurrection  which  breathes  season  of  the  year,  we  shall,  for  ourselves, 

from  all  things  is  full  of  fine,  and  perhaps  reckon  this  first  of  March  as  the  eom- 

unconsciously-received,  suggestions.    The  mencing  day  of  spring. — And  so,  on  this 

breeze  sings  ^Resurgam' overhead,  and  the  day,  with  sdl  its  rich  developments  and 

snowdrop  writes  it  under-foot: — and  the  all  its  unread  morals  before  us,  we  wish 

Angel  of  the  Promise  glides  into  the  living  to  our  readers,  one  and  all,  *A  Happy  New 

heart,  and  retouches  the  Christian  motto  Year!' 

on  its  hatohments.   The  mournful  memo-  And  like  the  temperament  of  human 

ries  that  will  steal  in  to  mingle  with  the  infancy  is  that  of  this  infant  month; — 

bright  hopes  which  are  of  the  natural  announcing  its  presence,  for  the  most 

spirit  of  the  season,  are  sympathetically  part,  by  a  breeze, — ^keeping  the  hoase 

referred  to  that  furthest  and  brightest  under  the  dominion  of  a  succession  of 

hope  which  lies  beyond  all  the  rest, — and  squalls — and  holding  the  attention  oon- 

which  is  now  typified  by  the  renewing  stantly   occupied  by  an  alternation  of 

year  and  the  reviving  creation. — *  In  the  smiles  and  tears.    They  who  have  as- 

motion  of  the  very  leaves  of  spring,'  says  signed  to  April  the  character  of  the  capri- 

Shelley,  4n  the  blue  air,  there  is  found  a  cious  month,  and  been  willing  to  acoepi 

secret   correspondence  with    the  heart,  the  caprice  as  itself  a  charm,  have  ctf^ 

There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  wind,  tainly  overlooked  the  example  set  to  tiiftt 
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month   by  her   inunediate  predecessor,  at  once  tbc  sublimest  nianifestatiou  and 

They  have  fidled  to  recognise  the  fickleness  the  inner  mystery  of  light ! 

which  has  a  tender  and  sentimental  air  Amid  all  these  tears  and  notwithstand- 

in  the  demeanour  of  the  youthful  beauty,  ing  all  these  chilling  intlucnces  to  which 

for  the  same  winning  quality  where  it  its  chiUlhood  is  exposed,  the  infant  year 

looks  somewhat  graceless  in  the  wailing  is  steadily  progressing,  and  thriving  mar- 

and  froward  child.     The  eye  of  April,  vellously,  nevertheless.     Immortal  hands 

silently  weeping  through  her  sunshine  are  arraying  it  in  a  garii.ent  of  green,  and 

and  suddenly  smiling  amid  her  tears,  has  unseen  spirits  twining  wild  flowers  in  its 

won  over  the  poets; — who  have,  however,  hair.    Those  very  influences,  themselves, 

had  less  sympathy  with  the  like  uncer-  which  seem,  like  evil  genii  about  the 

tainty  of  temper  expressed  through  the  cradle  of  some  princess  in  a  fairy  tale,  to 

medium  of  a  set  of  lungs  that  keeps  their  counteract  the  beneficent  gifts  of  the  pre- 

chambers  in  an  uproar.   The  face  of  hea-  siding  fay,  are  all,  on  the  contrary,  so 

ven  has  not  as  yet,  in  this  month  of  March,  many  ministers  of  good,  working  together 

assumed  any  of  those  settled  aspects  which,  for  the  natural  heidth  of  the  young  year. 

as  in  the  human  subject,  are  the  signs  of  The  sighing  Genius  of  the  North,  if  he 

more  advanced  seasons  and  more  fixed  look  ^k,  and  affright  the  gathering 

character.   A  thousand  varying  forms  and  guests,  looks  back  but  to  see  that  hisap- 

hues  are  the  expression  of  its  thousand  pointed  work  has  been  made  perfect, — 

changing  moods.    The  frequent  clamour  and  if  he  return,  returns  only  to  finish, 

of  the  stormcock  heralds  coming  rain  with  his  frozen  fingers,  souiething  that 

through  the  flush  of  sunshine  that  has  he  had  left  incomplete  in  that  portion  of 

flang  a  tone  of  warmth  and  richness  on  the  preparations  for  the  birth  which  Na- 

the  air  and  on  the  cloud.    Then  comes  a  ture,  the  great  overruling  spirit  of  them 

farewell  breath  from  the  receding  Spirit  all,  had  assigned  to  him.     The  Wind 

of  the  North; — and  the  siumy  spell  is  Spirit,  that  plays  such  tempestuous  music 

darkened,  and  the  soft  rain  becomes  hail  throughout  this  month,  and  seems  so 

or  snow.    The  clouds,  themselves,  too,  rough  a  presence,  is  busy,  all  the  time, 

those  inseparable  companions  of  the  winds,  sweeping  the  floor  of  heaven  for  its  fresh 

and  therefore  the  frequent  and  fitting  pavement  of  the  sunshine, — and  opening 

drapery  of  March,  assume  the  fickle  cha-  up  to  mortal  feet  the  pathways,  down 

racter  of  the  month,  and  pass  through  lane  and  over  meadow,  that  lead  into 

all  their  modifications  of  density  and  of  the  woodland  haunts,  and  by  the  southern 

form.     At  this  period  they  present  more  banks,  where  the  garlands  of  the  new-born 

conspicuously  than  at  most  other  seasons  year  are  weaving,  one  by  one.    A  bluster- 

the  phenomena  of  the  seven  classes  into  ing  agent,  no  doubt,  he  is,  and  does  his 

which  they  have  been  divided,  climbing  work  in  a  noisy  way; — but  till  it  be  done, 

by  theur  natural  gradations  up  the  slopes  the  sower  has  no  ofliice  on  the  field  of  his 

of  the  same  streaked  and  speckled  sky.  toil,  and  the  schoolboy  no  access  to  the 

^ut,  what  a  canvas  does  a  heaven  like  ground  on  which  he  races  with  the  but- 

this  present  for  the  radiant  pencil  of  the  terfly  and  hunts  the  cuckoo. 

setting  sun!  Edging  their  fantastic  shapes  Another  attribute  of  the  human  child 

^ith  burnished  gold,  and  weaving  through  the  infant  year  has,  in  that  spirit  of  de- 

their  vapoury  tissues  threads  of  purple  structiveness  which    marks   its  earliest 

fire,  for  the  rich  investiture  of  his  own  movements.    The  flowers,  which  are  its 

immediate  pavilion, — he  touches  the  east-  pretty  playthings,  are  crushed,  too  often, 

em  sea  of  clouds  with  successive  reflec-  in   its  feeble  hands, — and  the  servants 

tions  of  the  same  burning  colours,  that,  that  attend  to  do  it  suit  and  service, 

like  echo,  grow  fainter  at  each  farther  re-  treated  with  childish   and   unconscious 

petition.    And  so,  they  pass  from  wave  cruelty  and  caprice.     Wooed  by  its  smile, 

to  wave  of  that  upper  deep,  through  all  some  insect  troop  will  venture  forth  too 

the  chain  of  hues  that  leads  from  the  soon,  to  thread  a  maze  in  honour  of  the 

golden  orange  to  the  pale  green  and  the  welcome  guest;  and,  ere  they  have  had 

cold  and  leaden  grey: — a  glorious  ladder  time  to  try  their  glancing  wings,  the 

such  as  the  angels  might  have  used  of  frown,  succeeding  to  the  smile,  chases  the 

old  for  their  descent  into  Eden, — and  affi-ighted  band,  and  they  are  scattered — 

along  which  the  spuit  of  the  tranced  wor-  no  man  knows  whither.     In  its  sunny 

shipper,  gazing  from  earth,  on  these  early  moods,  a  coronal  of  violets  is  given  to  the 

eves  of  spring,  climbs  up  and  on  towards  child;  but  the  wrathful  fit  comes  on,—- 
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*Aiid,  all  d»7  long,  I  natnber  yet. 
Ail  aeaaons  through,  another  debt, 
Whioh  I.  whereyer  thou  art  met, 

To  tnee  am  owing: 
An  instinot  call  it,  a  blind  sense, — 
A  bappy,  genial  influence. 
Coming  one  knows  not  how  nor  whence. 

Nor  whither  going." 

With  this  poet,  too,  the  daisy  is  a  *  nun 
demure  of  lowly  port,' — a 

'Silver  shield,  with  boss  of  gold, 
That  spreads  itself,  some  uiry  bold 
In  fight  to  cover: ' — 

and  many  a  fiuudful  thing  besides. — But, 
all  the  offiBrings  that  his  imagination  finds 
are  not  worth  the  one  simple  tribute  that 
his  heart  finally  substitutes  for  them: — 

*  Sweet  flower ! — ^for  by  that  name,  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  &st, — 

Sweet,  siloit  creature  1 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air. 
Bo  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature ! ' 

With  Bums,  the  daisy  is  the  *  wee,  mo- 
dest, crimson-tipped  flower,' — the  *  bonny 
gem.' — *like  modest,  unassuming  worth.' 
— Chaucer  pours  out  his  passionate  love 
of  it  in  a  long  stream  of  music: — 

*  Above  all  the  flouris  in  the  mede 
Than  love  I  most  these  flouris  white  and 
rede. 

Such  that  men  callin  daisies  in  our  toun. 

•  «  *  *  • 

To  sene  this  floure,  so  yonge,  so  freshe  of 

hewe, 
Constrained  me  with  so  gredie  desire. 
That  in  my  herte  I  felin  yet  the  fire 
That  made  me  to  rise  ere  it  were  daie. 
And  now  this  was  the  first  morrow  of  M&ie, 
With  dredfiil  herte  and  glad  devocion. 
For  to  ben  at  the  resurrection 
Of  this  flourd,  whan  that  it  should  unclose 
Again  the  sunne,  that  rose  as  redde  as  rose; 
And  doune  on  knees  anon  right  I  ine  sette. 
And  as  I  could  this  freshd  floure  I  grette, 
Kneling  alwaie  till  it  unclosed  was 
Upon  me  small  and  soft  and  swetd  grasse. 
That  was  with  flouris  swete  embroudr'd  ail, 
Of  soche  swaetnesse  and  soche  udoure  u'er 

all. 
That  for  to  spekin  of  gorume,  herbe,  or  tree, 
Companson  male  none  imake^l  be. 
For  it  sarmounteth  plainly  aU  odoures, 

And  of  rich  beautie  the  most  gay  of  floures. 

•  •  *  •  « 

Adoune  full  softily  I  gan  to  sinke. 
And  lening  on  my  elbow  and  my  side, 
The  longd  daie  1  shope  me  for  t  abide, 
For  nothing  ellis — and  I  shall  not  lie — 
But  for  to  lokin  upon  the  Daisie, 
That  well  by  reson  men  it  calI6  raaie 
The  daisie,  or  else  the  eye  uf  daie, 
The  emprise,  and  the  floure  of  flouris  all: 
I  praie  to  Gtod  that  fair6  mote  she  fall, 
And  all  that  lovin  fluuris  for  her  sake.' 


Our  readers  will  see,  that  his  passicm  for 
this  *  pleasant  thought '  of  the  meadowij 
luis  made  our  old  English  singer  a  little 
diffuse: — also,  a  little  fanciful. — But,  of 
all  epithets  which  the  love  of  the  field 
daisy  has  won,  in  such  ])rofu8ion,  from 
the  hearts  of  the  i>oets,  and  uf  those  whom 
love  of  it  makes  poets  for  tlie  nonce,  none 
is  more  felicitous  than  that  which  has 
been  conferred  on  it  by  a  graceful  female 
writer;  who  calls  it,  in  allusion  to  its 
sweet  and  lowly  attributes,  its  connection 
with  the  sports  of  childhood  and  tlie 
pleasures  of  youth,  its  share  in  our  home 
memories,  and  its  favour  with  man,  woman 
and  child, — the  robin  of  flowers.  This 
really  seems  so  true  a  figure,  that  it 
scarcely  strikes  us  as  fanciful.  Ilad  our 
&ir  friend  been  in  formal  search  of  a 
fancy,  she  might  have  added  its  redbreast 
as  amongst  the  grounds  of  comparison, — 
thereby  exposing,  and  yet  not  spoiling, 
her  pretty  conceit. 

With  all  its  wealth  of  poesy,  then,  the 
daisy,  we  repeat,  is  among  the  first  to 
welcome  our  footsteps  back  into  the  spring 
fields,  and  hangs,  the  most  beloved  gem 
of  all,  ill  the  coronal  uf  March.  The 
alder  wears  her  dark  wreaths,  and  the 
hazel  and  willow  have  hung  out  their 
catkins  in  the  field.  The  marsh  is  gay 
with  the  bright  orange  flowers  of  the 
March  marigold,  and  the  shady  grove  and 
humid  bank  with  the  pilewort's  yellow 
stars.  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
honeysuckles  are  nearly  expanded, — the 
garden  is  beautiful  with  the  pink  flowers 
of  the  mazereon, — and  the  greenhouse, 
besides  the  iiaXe  narcissus  and  the  bright 
camelia  japonica,  has  the  brilliant  tulip 
and  all  the  rich  and  graceful  hyacuith 
array. — On  these  natuial  productions  of 
the  several  months  the  lover  of  Nature 
will  do  well  to  dwell;  because,  the  vege- 
table tribes  form  the  true  calendar  of 
Nature, — and  were  the  computations  of 
time  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  unknown,  the  careful  observer — 
making  the  needful  allowances  for  lati- 
tude, and  for  the  accidents  of  particular 
seasons  —  might  note  the  progress  of 
the  year  by  their  birth  and  succession 
alone. — The  one  peculiar  and  emphatic 
characteristic  of  the  month  of  March  is, 
that  it  is  the  sowing  time;  and  it  is  its 
accident,  to  be  one  of  the  most  laborious 
months  in  all  the  year.  Besides  the 
labour  of  turning  up  the  ground,  and 
committing  the  seed  to  its  breast,  there 
are  a  hundred  occupations  in  garden  and 
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in  field,  consequent  on  the  long  suspen-  longer  and  longer  on  tbe  hill,  as  if  more 
sion  of  the  hosbandman's  toil  by  the  aus-  and  more  enamoured  of  its  own  beantitul 
terities  of  the  winter  season,  the  necessity  creations, — and  come  earlier  and  esrlier 
of  repairing  the  ravages  which  its  aiis-  to  the  misty  mouutain-top,  to  famish  fire 
terities  have  occasioned,  and  the  prepa-  for  the  sacrifices  of  Nature,  richer  and 
rations  and  arrangements  everywhere  re-  richer  with  each  returning  morning: 
quired  for  taking  advantage  of  the  fresh  The  festival  observances  of  March  which 
vegetative  spirit  that  is  abroad.  The  our  reformed  calendars  retain  are  few  in 
plough  is  walking  through  the  land,  lay-  number, — and  certainly  not  amongrt  the 
ing  its  furrows  open  to  the  sun, — the  most  picturesque  of  the  year.  They  are 
labourer  in  the  field,  trimming  hedges,  notable  in  their  way,  notwithstanding, 
cutting  ditches,  and  repairing  dykes.  In  What  they  want  in  outward  attraction, 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  the  work  of  they  make  up  in  intrinsic  dignity;  con- 
thinning  plantations  and  planting  forest-  secrating  this  month  throughout  the  &ir 
trees — and,  in  the  orchard,  the  task  of  and  wide  extent  of  the  western  princi- 
pruning  and  grafting — are  going  on.  In  pality  and  the  western  sister-kii^gdom, 
the  flower-garden,  there  are  many  things  and  crowning  it  with  the  joint  honours  of 
to  do.  Rose-trees  are  pruned  and  trained,  the  leek  and  the  shamrock.  March  is  a 
— grass  seeds  sown, — turf  laid  down, —  great  month  with  our  island  saints, 
and  walks  raked  and  gravelled  and  rolled.  On  this  our  present  day  of  publication. 
The  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  are  sown,  and  Titak,  *a  Son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,*  most 
biennials  are  transplanted.  In  the  kit-  be  content  to  admit  a  great  legendary 
chen-garden,  the  principal  crops  of  all  the  rival  into  the  field : — ^the  first  of  March 
culinary  vegetables  are  sown. —  Every-  being  dedicated  to  Saint  David,  the  patron 
where,  the  hum  of  labour  and  the  spirit  saint  of  Wales.  This  is  a  dignitary  re- 
of  life  are  abroad.  The  grass  is  growing  specting  whose  birth,  and  life,  and  death, 
green  in  the  very  churchyard,  and  the  alike,  many  strange  things,  and  worthy 
lark  singing  over  its  graves; — and  the  old  of  all  belief,  are  related.  The  bend-sinis- 
man,  whose  failing  limbs  and  fading  sight  ter  in  his  escutcheon,  though  hinted  at,  is 
have  kept  thoughts  of  the  tomb,  and  of  not  very  particularly  insisted  on  by  his 
its  tenants,  too  much  before  him  during  Romish  biographers, — probably,  as  being 
the  gloom  and  desolation  of  the  past  no  miracle;  nor  might  it  have  been  quite 
months,  sees  signs  on  every  hand  of  that  prudent  to  make  any  pressing  allusion  to 
resurrection,  and  suggestions,  as  we  have  it  before  the  fiery  Fluellen, — who,  as  the 
said,  of  his  share  therein,  which  make  the  readers  of  Shakspere  know,  had,  when  of- 
lark's  song  over  the  graves  a  text  and  its  fended,  an  unwholesome  fashion  of  feeding 
flight  upward  an  emblem,  and  in  their  with  leeks  those  whose  *afiections,  and 
promise  of  an  eternal  spring  render  the  appetites,  and  digestions,  look  you,  did  not 
yoke  of  the  flesh  easy  and  the  burden  of  agree  with  them.'  The  saint  was  of  high 
the  grasshopper  light.  descent  and  connections,  in  any  case,  if  all, 
The  falling  of  the  vernal  equinox —  or  anything,  be  true  that  chroniclers  tell; 
which,  as  we  have  said,  some  of  our  me-  being,  according  to  one,  the  son  of  Xan- 
teorologists  propose  as  tlie  opening  time  tus.  Prince  of  Cardiganshire, — and,  on 
of  the  spring  season — happens  on  the  the  testimony  of  another,  uncle  to  the 
20th  of  this  month  of  March.  On  that  famous  Prince  Arthur.  As,  in  the  case 
day,  the  sun  will  pass  the  imaginary  line  of  a  calendar  saint,  discrepancies  of  state- 
in  the  heavens  known  as  the  Equator,  at  ment  are  not  uncommon,  it  will  be  found 
that  point  where  its  presence  makes  our  good  as  a  rule  to  accept  all  that  is  told, 
equal  day  and  night.  Thence  stretches  questioning  nothing.  We  are  not  sure 
away  a  long  pleasant  vista,  leading,  past  that  in  such  a  case  we  should  not  even 
the  Maypole,  into  the  leafy  depth  of  expect  a  certain  amount  of  contrariety  as 
summer  bowers,  and  giving  glimpses  authentication.  A  saint  with  a  legend  to 
therein  of  the  fairies  to  the  eye  that  himself  is  not  amenable  to  logic, — he,  nor 
searches  them  in  the  Shakspere  faith,  his  legend.  It  is  certainly  not  on  the 
From  the  moment  in  question — for  a  strength  of  syllogisms  that  the  saints  ii 
length  of  time  of  which  it  does  not  suit  general  came  into  the  Roman  canoi 
our  present  mood  to  define  the  farther  Perhaps  the  most  curious  circumstanc 
limit — the  day  is  gradually  proceeding  to  connected  with  the  birth  of  Saint  Davi 
*  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night;*  and  if  true,  is  that  conveyed  in  the  disti 
eve  after  eve  sees  the  sunlight  linger  which  states  that  he 
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'  Was  born  on  a  moonshiny  night,  There  are  yarious  ways  in  which  this  me- 

With  hk  head  in  a  pond,  and  his  heeU  up-  mortal  of  a  triumph  is  traditionally  con- 

ri^*''  nected  with  the  saint.    One  version  places 

A  lifb  begun  under  circumstances  so  pe-  these  victor  Welshmen  under  the  leading 

collar  might  feirly  be  expected  to  distin-  of  King  Cadwallader,  and  attributes  the 

gnish  itself  by  many  remarkable  after-  victory  to  the  prayers  of  Saint  David, 

ooeurrences;  and,  accordingly,  the  pro-  and  the  wearing  of  the  badge  to  his  ar- 

mise  of  the  horse-pond  was  richly  kept,  rangement.    Another  edition,  which  Mr 

So  many  are  both  tlie  worthy  and  the  Southey  adopts,  would  interest  the  saint 

stnnge  doings  recorded  of  the  spiritual  more  closely  in  the  leek,  and  comes  nearer 

champion  of  Wales,  that  we  have  no  to   the  popular  understanding    of   the 

heart,  if  we  had  space,  to  repeat  them  matter.    This  makes  Saint  David  himself 

to  an  age  ol  unbelievers  like  the  pre-  the  leader — 

sent.     Of  his  good  deeds,  we  shall  record  '  When  through  the  press  of  war 

only  his  foundation  of   twelve  monas-  His  gallant  comrades  follow'd  his  5r?«» «•«« 

teries:— and,  of  his  living  miracles,  that  To  conquest.' 

of  bis  having  induced  an  archbishop —  But  the  more  general  version  of  the  tra- 

him  of  Oaerleon — ^to  resign  his  see  to  him.  dition,  without  assigning  a  positive  date 

We  pick  this  fact  out,  as  even  more  re-  to  the  battle,  states  only,  as  its  incident, 

maricable  than  the  vision  of  Saint  Kenti-  that  it  was  fought  on  Saint  David's  day; — 

ram,  who  saw  the  soul  of  the  same  Saint  and  the  leek  plucked,  as  above,  for  a 

David  borne  by  angels  to  heaven, — be-  badge,  and  worn  now  as  such  on  the  an- 

eaose  the  latter  translation  has  more  niversary  of  the  event,  has,  by  the  con- 

paiallels  than  one  among  the  Saints  of  fusion  incident  to  ancient  popular  super- 

the  Romish  Calendar.      A  translation  stitions,  become  identified  with  the  ho- 

nuder  such  circumstances  as  the  former  nours  due  to  the  saint  whose  name  the  day 

one  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  rarer  bears. — ^This  latter  is  the  edition  of  the 

class  of  miracle.     It   should  be   men-  story  seized  on  by  Shakspere;  who,  how- 

tioned,  that  the  see  in  question  has  since,  ever,  used  it,  as  he  did  all  others,  by  the 

after  the  saint,  borne,  and  bears  now,  the  indefeasible  right  of  his  master  spell,  for 

name  of  St  David's. — *  Manie  thousands  his  own  purposes  and  entirely  after  his 

of  other  miracles,'    says  a  biographer,  own   pleasure.     He   makes    the  Black 

*have  been  wrought  by  the  merits  of  this  Prince  the  hero  of  the  fight,  plants  the 

holy  man.    *    *    *      But  in  these  our  leeks  in  the  fields  of  France,  and  connects 

uihappie  dales,  the  greatest  part  of  his  the  rival  glories  of  Saint  David's  and 

solemnitie   consisteth   in    wearing  of  a  Saint  Crispin's  days  by  the  green  badge 

greene  leeke;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  theme  and  the  Monmouth  cap. — It  njatters  no- 

for  a  zealous  Welchman  to  ground  a  quar-  thing  at  all.    Let  the  genial  reader  take 

rell  against  him  that  doeth  not  honour  either  version  that  he  pleases, — but  put 

his  capp  with  a  like  ornament  that  day.'  the  leek  in  his  cap  on  the  first  of  March 

Saint  David,  like  many  of  his  brethren  of  at  any  rate.    Be  all  these  dead  matters 

the  calendar,  has  fallen  upon  evil  times, —  as  they  may,  Saint  David's  day  is  a  merry 

and  the  leek  has  little  honour,  save  of  the  day  in  the  living  Principality,  and  held 

culinary  kind,  beyond  the  Principality,  in  honour  wherever  Welsh  '  men  most  do 

*ln  the  name  of  the  prophet  —  figs!'  congregate.'    So  be  it,  long!     These  na- 

In  the  name  of  the  son  of  Prince  Xantus,  tional  observances  have,  for  the  most  part, 
the  uncle  of  Prince  Arthur,  archbishop  their  uses,  apart  from  the  popular  mirth 
and  saint — ^leeks  !  Well,  then,  it  is  which  they  create, — no  mean  use  in  itself! 
surely  hard  that  Titan,  too,  must  have  The  wisdom  that  sees  only  the  absurd 
his  fling,  and  will  not  leave  to  the  old  side  of  them  is  not  the  most  profound 
Welsh  saint  even  the  leek  for  his  aureole,  wisdom, — though  it  may  be  the  most  im- 
For,  after  all,  the  leek  is  not  worn,  on  posing.  As  wholesome  teaching  has  been 
this  day,  in  honour  of  Saint  David  at  all,  shaken  out  of  the  cap  and  bells  as  ever 
—in  the  sense  of  the  confused  popular  fell  from  under  the  wig : — and  profitable 
belief.  It  commemorates,  in  fact,  the  inculcation  may  come  out  of  a  cap  with  a 
Welsh  tradition  ofa  great  victory  achieved  leek  in  it.  The  merriest  of  our  readers 
by  the  ancient  Britons  over  the  Saxons,  know  that  when  the  heart's  in  it,  a  leek 
in  a  field  where  the  leek  growing  abun-  will  do  to  hang  a  festival  on  as  well  as  a 
dantly,  the  former  plucked  that  vegetable,  rose.  Our  brethren  of  the  West  contrive 
and  wore  it  in  their  caps  for  a  cognisance,    to  extract  as  much  enthusiasm  out  of  their 


natif^fialtiineof ''Taaiue  Iiwdle' js  «e  Ifor  t^  ami.  fr^ofarif — md  iciIIt  ob- 

ea&getOQtof 'BaieBsrsSMuyar — AiidlWt  umai— all  ihe  ^caeMtiua  Miiiipil  in  tht 

»  A  modi  itroA^pr  ease  of  diflueace  <tf  Cacfat:-iae  fiirm  of  r  iiiniiiMtinn-    Bad  LM 

neaoft  pfododng  a  Eke  eikL    TbcreiaBo  pi'i^ininirtgy  ■  aat  to  he  rebuked  eron  ia 

doofaCy  we  &]K7,tfaat  tiie  Amerigan  mad  tbe  prewiKe  <rf  »  itiumd  a  ikade  as 

aenfiU  'Tanker  lAjcdle'  m  iHait:— to  tbas  of  Sams  Ficzick;  and  tht  acred 

oor  ears,  it  iaanmio'leek. — Who  jama  iiaake</Biea{M]sdeiiBiixedii|i,  lijtliea 

at  kdu,  boveter  ?    ]>>  oar  readen  aoC  pcacteai  epigriwiaiTMtt;  willi  Many arfy 

know,  that  tiwre  bate  beca  wonkipfen  hint  and  pcu^ae  aDoaiQc.    It  k  praif 

of  thw  vegetable  who  knew  notfaing  U  bowUkOffoq^hlrhehadbeoNBenaloraUnd 

^akwfert,  and  ^iKJhMj  W!wtT  htatd  ai  intfaecoozsof  hkiaintiitiatiooaaaiongii 

BdHUtlisnd?    The  phikjM)i>bj  that  Bi^  them,  that  aoociieraint  in  the  calendar 

lie  in  z  fM^berb  is  not  to  be  looked  lor  would  ancwer  to  acfa  invocatioaB  m  are 

with  the  tdeaeope, — but  maf  be  handed  addrenedy  in  all  good  fiutfa  and  good  inn 

tfteff  bj  the  rerj  grave,  to  poaclien  and  ^the  Insh  mixtme],  to  Saint  Fsatiick, — 

plajrwi^U  like  the  bard  abate  named,  and  no  ipiritaal  patron  hot  himadf  ooold 

For  onndres,  we  iball  bcvrow,  on  that  lire  on  sicfa  terms  with  his  oonstitoenti, 

aatboritj,  the  words  of  Captain  Gower,  bj  and  jet  keep  his  aarei^  ondimmed. 
waj  of  Udcing  leare  of  the  subject;  and        To  return,  then,  to  the  parentage  of 

mj  to  those  who  maj,  *  when  iJ^  take  this  saint: — tboi^  not  so  magnifioently 

oecasioDs  to  see  leeks  hereafter,     ^      *  as  that  of  Sunt  I>avid,  it  is  jet  more 

mock  at  them:' — '  Will  jou  modi  at  an  Tariously  stated.    Wales  and  Scotiand 

ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  a  good  are  each  contended  for  m  tiie  place  of  his 

ret^iect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  tro^y  birth: — history  not  pretending  to  make 

of  a  predeceased  valour  T  Saint  P^itrick  a  native  Irishman  at  alL 

The  17th  of  March  is  sacred  to  the  But  Irish  frolic  does, — in  a  great  many 

spiritual  patron  of  Ireland — Saint  Pa-  ways,  and  after  her  own  frshion.  Perhaps 

Uuk ;  and  has  a  pl^nt  of  nobl»  sound  the  respectable  genealogy  assigned  to  the 

and    more    recondite    meaning  —  the  saint  in  the  following  vase  is  as  popular 

shamrock  —  for   its    badge.    The  light-  amongst    the  laughter-lovftg  people  as 

hearted  Irish  claim  no  such  lofty  pa-  any  other: — 

rentage  for  their  tutelary  genius  as  the  *  Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentlonim,  and  he  came 
British  leek-worshippers  do  for  the  saint  of  dacent  people: 

who  was  bom  with  his  feet  in  his  own  an-  ^^  ^^^^  *own  he  built  a  chnrch,  and  on  it 

tipodes.     Without  demanding  a  jot  less  His  fatCw^VoIlaghan,  his  mother  an 
reverence  for  his  saintsbip,  or  permittmg  0*C^rady, 

him  to  yield  for  a  moment  to  his  rival  in  His  aunt  she  was  a  Einaghan,  and  his  wife 
the  article  of  miracles, — they,  neverthe-  a  Widow  Brady.' 
less,  treat  their  great  apostle,  as  they  do  A  saint  with  such  connections  is  Irish  by 
most  other  persons  and  things,  with  a  the  terms,  let  history  say  what  it  will. — 
degree  of  freedom  and  familiarity,  which  The  most  popular  of  all  the  mnltifiuious 
in  his  case  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  miracles  ascribed  to  Saint  Patrick  is  that 
uncanonical.  Over  all  their  own  legends  which  he  performed  on  the  beautiful  and 
the  Irish  cast  a  veil  of  humour,  beneath  lofty  mountain  of  Oroagh  Patrick,  in  the 
which  their  earnestness  of  narration  has  County  of  Mayo, — and  is  alluded  to  in 
the  peq)etual  effect  of  a  mystification.  It  another  verse  of  the  same  whimsical  pro- 
is  a  characteristic  of  theirs,  shared  by  no  duction: — 

other  nation  under  the  sun,  that  their  <Och!  Antrim  hills  are  mighty  high,  and 
own  folly,  of  whatever  kind,  and  their  own  ao's  the  hill  of  Howth,  too, 

satire  upon  it,  run  together,  in  a  race  But  we  all  do  know  a  mountain  that  is  higher 

which  leaves  it  always  doubtful  to  which  ,™^^^  *hl*^!!!i  ^^' ^Li,  mnunt  A^mt 

-,,     .       ,.  4.'i.i.  'J       1  Twas  on  tne  top  of  that  nign  mount  oamt 

of  the  two  the  mastery  is  to  be  considered  Patrick  preached  a  sermon: 

as  belonging.    Tlie  real  facts  that  lie  at  He  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs,  and  ba- 
the bott^itn  of  all  the  fictions  with  which  nished  aJl  tiie  vermin.' 
the  H(jriiiNh  j>riesthood  have  surrounded        If  the  allegations  of  the  song  be  all 

the  Id^ond  of  Bt  Patrick — his  apostolical  true,  however,  Saint  Patrick  gave  the 

nilNsion  from  Pope  Oelestine,  and  his  long  Irish  a  worse  spirit  than  all  those  whidi 

laboursfor  the  conversion  of  their  ancestors  he  exorcised  on  the  hill-top.    Had  it  nol 

oftlio  fifth  century — ^bis  recorded  charities  been  for  the  very  doubtful  character  of 

and  hoiieficeut  foundations — have  merited  the  authority  due  to  the  Hiberno-Homerie 
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bttllad,  there  would  be  a  serious  case  tion,  as  to  tlie  efficacy  of  whisky  in  pnr- 

agUDSt  the  apostle.    The  *  Devil's  Advo-  chasing  the  cure  or  oblivion  of  grief,  is 

cate^ — vhoae  assigned  office  it  is  to  pro-  forgotten  at  no  period  of  the  year;  but  on 

teat^  in  the  name  of   that   potentate,  the  day  in  question,  tlie  celebrations  are 

against  the  admission  of  any  new  saint  emphatically  such  as  luight  be  performed 

into  the  Romish  calendar — might  have  in  honour  of  an  Irish  l^chus.     By  every 

found  excellent  argument  in  the  state-  turf  fire  througliout  tlie  land,  as  well  as 

oients  of  the  verse  that  follows,  supposing  at  many  a  village  pattern  and  in  many  a 

it  to  have  been  current  at  the  time  when  gilded  saloon,  tlie  long-departed  bishop  is 

t  place  amonsst  those  worthies  was  de-  ^x&n^wi  in  the  spirit !  11  is  pastoral  crook 

manded  for  we  Apostle  Patrick; — and  is  bent  in  rougn  benediction  on  many  a 

the  latter  is  fiurly  entitled,  as  against  wild   head,  in  the  bliai>e  of  a  sliillelah; 

mch  probable  counts  in  an  infernal  in-  and  the  shamrock,  which,  fourteen  hun- 

dietment,  to  the  inference  arising  from  his  dred  years  ago,  he  used  as  the  exponent 

actual  canonisation.    It  is  just  to  observe,  of  a  mystery  and  the  solution  of  a  doubt, 

too,  on  his  behalf,  that  there  is  certainly  shines  vainly,  ere  the  night  falls  down 

a  want  of  dose  consistency  between  the  upon  Saint  Patrick's  day,  on  many  a  mis- 

aisertion  in  the  last  line  of  this  same  fol-  giving  bosom,  and  droops  uselessly  over 

lowing  verse,  and  the  opening  statement  many  a  puzzled  brain ! 

of  the  song,  already  quoted,  which  claims  A  word  about  the  shamrock.     This 

for  the  q>iritual  noble  the  honours  of  plant,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  tre- 

worldly  gentility: — ^though  they  may  be  foil;  and  was — ^like  the  mistletoe,  whose 

quite  consistent  enough  to  meet  the  logi-  leaves,  as  well  as  its  berries,  grow  in  clus- 

oid  responsibilities  of  an  Irish  popular  ters  of  three  united  to  a  single  stock — 

aong.     *No  wonder,'  says  the  ballad, —  held  by  the  Dm  ids  in  that  veneration 

««r         J     XI.  X       T-i-ijxi.  which  they  attached  generally  to  the 

"^f^  anH  w«w          '        ' """  "''  """"ber  3.    The  conversion  of  a  heathen 

Diiuie  ana  uisKy,  i   i    •  x         ^-n   •  x«                       i    •» 

Saint  Patrick  was  the  very  man  that  tauyht  ^^^^^   ^^^  »  Christian   sign,  and  its 

iM  to  drMi  whUky;  adoption  as  the  cognisance  of  Saint  Pa- 

Oohf  to  be  Biure  he  had  the  knack,  and  un-  trick,  are  in  memory  of  the  use  which  that 

derstood  distilling,            ,       .     ,  bishop  made  of  it  in  aid  of  his  mission  to 

^.  ^ther  kept  a  sHeebeen  shop  m  the  ^.^^  pagan  Irish.     It  is  said,  that,  on  his 

town  01  iHnnisKilien.  /.    .    7°  j«        •      -i_          .  i V       i:     j      * 

nrst  landing   m  the  neighbourhood  of 

We  must  not  conceal,  in  any  case,  that  Wicklow,  the  mysteries  of  the  doctrines 
we  here  and  there  find  certain  other  hints  which  he  brought  were  unfavourably  re- 
ef a  kindred  nature  amongst  the  popular  ceived  by  tiie  wild  people  to  whom  he 
traditions  relating  to  this  Irish  worthy,  came;  till,  plucking  a  trefoil  that  grew  at 
which  do  not  place  his  character — ^forpru-  his  feet,  he  presented  it  to  their  appro- 
denoe,  at  the  very  least — in  the  most  hensions  as  an  image  of  that  trinity  in 
favourable  point  of  view,  for  grave  men  in  unity  which  he  sought  to  expound, — and 
general, — ^though  they  tend,  no  doubt,  was  happy  enough  by  this  sensible  figure 
greatly  to  endear  him  to  the  people  whose  to  produce  conviction,  and  rescue  his  own 
especial  saint  he  is.  It  is  stated,  for  ex-  endangered  life.  A  badge  so  sacred  in 
ample,  that  on  his  death-bed,  while  his  its  origin  and  meaning  should  scarcely  be 
frinids  stood  weeping  around,  he  addressed  bathed  in  the  waters  of  intoxication,  by  a 
to  them  many  speculative  arguments  of  Christian  people !  But  the  Irish,  who, 
consolation;  and,  seemingly  on  suspicion  as  we  have  said,  mingle  mirth  with  all 
that  such  might  be  considered  diy  by  things,  are  a  sincere  and  religious  people, 
themselves,  he  introduced  amongst  them  notwithstanding, — and  offer  no  profana- 
the  practical  one  of  recommending  each  tion  to  the  recondite  morals  of  the  plant, 
man  to  *take  a  drop  of  something  to  drink,'  because  they  are  not  thinking  of  them  at 
— 4S  a  great  soother  of  affliction.  The  all.  With  them,  the  shamrock  on  Saint 
saint,  probably,  well  knew  the  way  to  the  Patrick's  day — as  with  the  Welsh,  the 
convictions  of  his  audience.  That  the  in-  leek  on  Saint  David's — is  a  simple  ensign 
injunction  in  question  was  strictly  com-  of  rejoicing,  at  the  periodical  return  of 
plied  with,  may  be  confidently  inferred,  their  high  and  ancient  festival. 
from  the  religious  zeal  with  which  this  Most  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  know, 
particular  form  of  commemoration  is  still  that  an  order  of  Knights  of  Saint  Pa- 
aniversally  practised  on  the  apostle's  an-  trick,  with  the  sovereign  at  their  head,  was 
niversary  day.    The  dying  saint's  sugges-  created   by   George    III.,  —  where   tlie 
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shamrock  figures,  surrounded  by  the  sig-  hearts, — and,  better  far !  in  the  name  of 

nificant  motto.    Quia  separahit? — and  those  unseen  saints  who  walk  around 

that  the  day  of  Saint  Patrick  is  one  of  the  spring  path  of  the  Christian,  and  be- 

stately  observance  and  high  festival  at  cause  Christian  hopeful,  man,  and  make 

and  around  tlie  Court  of  iSaint  James's.  all  the  young  voices  of  the  time  their  in- 

In  the  name,  then,  of  these  two  vene-  terpreters; — to  all  his  readers — and  to 

rable  saints,  Saint  Patrick  and  Saint  more  than  his  readers,  for  Titan  is  Ca- 

David, —  whose  *green    immortal'  sym-  tholic,  to  all,  also,  who  might  read  him 

bols  the  season  restores,  as  it  restores  so  and  do  not — Titan  ends,  as  he  began, 

much  else,  and  who,  in  return,  yet  conse-  by  wishing,  on  this  first  day  of  March — 

crate  the  season  of  restoration  to  so  many  *  A  Happy  New  Year !' 


THREE   LOVE-DREAMS. 

DBEAM  THE  THIRD. 


How  I  loved  the  Jewess,  whose  counte-  and  a  sweet  mystery.    And  yet,  where  the 

nance,  hardly  seen,  had  so  fascinated  me !  beautiful  body  rests,  it  is  night,  cold,  damp, 

What  an  angel-image  remained  with  n>e  and  the  loathsome  ministers  of  death  are 

of  this  frail  being,  this  exquisite  mingle    busy.  

of  grace,  beauty,  and  humility !  It  is  a  happy  thing,  the  light-hearted- 

The  thought  of  death  ripens  slowly,  ness  of  poor  mortals,  although  not  always 
In  the  first  years  of  life  the  word  is  poor  their  light-mindedness.  How  else  would 
in  sense.  In  the  eyes  of  childhood  every-  they  endure  the  pain  of  life  ?  I  sought 
thing  is  of  yesterday,  blooming,  budding,  to  occupy  myself ;  willingly  I  wandered, 
For  the  youth,  all  is  fulness,  power,  over-  on  Sunday  evenings,  into  the  neighbour- 
flowing.  This  or  that  one  vanishes,  but  hood  of  shady  vines,  where,  to  the  sound 
dies  not.  To  die!  thus  for  ever  to  be  of  glasiics  and  songs,  the  so-xalled  common 
parted  from  all  joy,  from  the  laughing  people  jested  away  the  cares  and  troubles 
face  of  nature,  from  all  those  brightening  of  the  work-day  world.  Oftentimes  I 
expectations,  which  are  so  living,  so  near;  joined  them.  I  am  glad  to  belong  to  the 
to  be  parted  from  one's  own  limbs,  now  middling  class,  where  are  domesticated 
glowing  with  the  warmth  of  life,  then  most  of  the  virtues  which  are  rarely  found 
cold,  stark,  crumbling  in  the  lap  of  decay;  among  the  highest  or  the  lowest.  Or  I 
to  think  of  one's-self  down  in  the  gi-ave,  let  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  lie,  because 
in  the  shroud,  in  the  earth — these  are  Teniers  and  Ostade  were  more  alluring, 
thoughts  which  may  occur  to  the  old  man.  My  good  uncle  had  a  prejudice  against 
but  he  chases  them  away;  to  the  youth  they  the  profession  of  an  artist.  He  held  a 
never  suggest  themselves.  He  laughs  with  chisel  and  pencil  unworthy  of  a  thinking 
life,  and  laughs  away  the  idea  of  death.  being,  especially  of  one  who  intends  to  eat, 

And  she  dies  whom  he  loves;  he  will  drink,  and  be  married.  Oddly  enough, 
never  see  her  again;  he  saw  her  funeral,  while  he  despised  artists,  he  honoured  art 
her  coffin,  her  grave — but  she  remains  to  greatly,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
him  the  same;  unchanging,  ever  beautiful,  domain  of  learning,  and  as  it  furnished 
pure,  and  with  her  timid  smile,  her  down-  material  for  investigation  and  learned 
cast  look,  her  touching  voice,  chaining  his  dissertations.  My  uncle  had  written  two 
soul.  He  loses  her  whom  he  loves;  his  volumes  on  the  Glyptic  of  the  Greeks, 
heart  breaks;  his  eye  is  filled  with  tears;  I  troubled  myself  little  about  the  Gre- 
be seeks,  he  calls,  he  speaks  to  her,  sees  clan  Glyptic.  I  saw  more  in  the  fresh 
her  still  present,  gives  to  the  shade  his  green  of  the  woods,  the  blue  of  the  moun- 
own  life,  his  own  love, — unchanged  she  tains,  the  nobility  of  the  human  form,  the 
stands  before  him,  ever  beautiful  and  grace  of  woman,  the  silvery  beard  of  age. 
pure,  with  her  timid  smile,  her  downcast  These  things  charmed  me  with  a  mysterious 
look,  her  touching  voice.  He  loses  her  magic,  and  I  stood  before  the  successful 
whom  he  loves;  no,  he  is  only  separated  copies  of  nature  intoxicated  with  admirft' 
from  her;  she  is  only  elsewhere,  and  there  tion  and  pleasure.  I  myself  sketched, 
transfigured.  All  around  her  there  is  in-  when  a  boy,  in  my  books,  and  drev,  wm 
vested  with  a  mild  light,  with  a  charm.  Dido,  now  larbas,  and  even  Venus,  as  tlie 
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Tenes  of  Yirgil  suggested  to  me  one  or  painting;  and  me,  because  it  revealed  to 

another  of  these  personages.  me,  more  than  anything  else,  tlie  myste- 

Uncle  Toms  had  at  first  smiled  at  my  rioiis  power  of  beauty. 

figmrea,  but  found  that  they  lured  me  It  was  a  Madonna  with  the  Christ- 

from  my  studies.    Yet,  without  wishing  child.    A  halo  of  gold  surrounded  Mary*s 

or  suspecting  it,  he  it  was  who  was  always  chaste  brow,  her  tresses  fell  over  her 

tempting  me  to  the  love  of  art.     When  I  shoulders,  and  a  blue  tunic  with  long 

had  toacoompany  him  on  Sunday  evenings  sleeves  hid  neither  her  attitude  full  of 

in  his  pleasure-walks  to  the  neighbourhood  simple  grace,  nor  the  tender  form  of  the 

of  the  Tines,  how  could  I  remain  indiffer-  young  mother.     Beyond  this,  the  picture 

ent  to  the  beautiful  changes  of  light  and  showed  no  art  of  composition,  and  bore 

■hade,  the  animated,  picturesque  groups  the  strong  stamp  of  a  devotional  age. 

ofpeople,  where  merriment,  friendship,  in-  But  the  youthful  Madonna  was  the  ob- 

toxication,  comic  gravity,  boyish  roguery,  ject  of  my  admiration,  my  love,  my  ado- 

ftnd  caricature  in  all  shapes  appeared,  ration.      And  whenever  I  entered  the 

When  my  uncle  saw  that  figures  of  a  room,  my  first  look  and  my  last  were  fixed 

more  familiar  appearance  gradually  sue-  upon  it.     But  my  uncle,  who  could  find 

eeeded  to  the  Didos  and  larbases  on  the  no  connection  between  the  study  of  the 

cover  of  my  books,  these  walks  to  the  law  and  the  picture,  had  it  taken  away. 

Tines  ceased.    He  led  me  contrary  to  his  

inclination,  and,  notwithstanding  his  years,  My  jurisprudence  went  forwards  not  a 

to  the  remotest  environs  of  the  city,  hair  the  better  for  that.    And  when  after- 

<rftentimes  even  to  the  rocks  of  Saleve  wards  my  Jewess  died,  then  I  died  also 

Mountiun,  where  the  Arve  winds  through  to  all  work,  all  ambition,  all  pleasure.     I 

the  green  valley,  forming  and  embracing  took  neither  pencil  nor  book  in  hand,  only 

lonely  islands,  and  presenting  the  mirror  one  thing  continued  dear  to  me — the  book 

of  its  waters  to  the  mild  evening  light,  in  green  morocco.      So   passed  weeks. 

From  the  spot  where  we  were  wont  to  months,    years.      My   poor    uncle   was 

rest,  we  oould«ee  an  old  bark,  as  it  floated  troubled,  but  he  uttered  no  reproach, 

with  some  country  people  towards  the  One  day  I  came  to  him,  and  took  my 

opposite  shore,  or  a  long  row  of  cows  usual  place  at  his  table.    He  was  at  his 

dowly  wading  from  the  island  to  the  books,  just  transcribing  a  quotation.    I 

mainland,  the  herdsman  following  upon  was  struck  with  the  trembling  of  his  hand 

his  old  horse,  with  two  chubby  children,  as  he  wrote.    This  mark  of  his  great  age 

The  lowing  of  the  kine  lost  itself  at  last  alarmed  me,  and  I  could  have  wept  out 

in  the  distance,  and  the  long  procession  of  a  full  heart. 

Tanished  in  the  blue  twilight.  

These  spectacles  delighted  me  above  all  He  was  my  Providence  on  earth,  and 

things.    I  always  returned  to  the  city  as  far  as  my  recollections  extended  back, 

with  a  softened  heart,  and  with  my  me-  they  showed  me  his  parental  fondness  as 

mory  fiill  of  beautiful  pictures,  and  long-  my  sole  protection.    I  may  be  allowed  to 

iog  to  transfer  the  miracles  to  paper.    I  describe  him  more  particularly, 

wasted  the  evening  hours  in  the  attempt.  He  is  not  unknown  among  the  learned, 

filled  up  my  rude  outlines  with  the  most  especially    those  who    busy  themselves 

dazzling  colours,  and  trembled  with  delight  about  the  Greek  Glyptic  and  the  bull 

at  the  sight  Unigenitua.      His  name  stands  in  tho 

Although  my  uncle  wrote  upon  the  catalogues  of  public  libraries;  his  work 
Glyptic  and  tho  labours  of  Phidias,  and  one  sees  on  their  shelves.  Our  family, 
knew  the  three  manners  of  Raphael  by  originally  from  Germany,  settled  at  the 
heart,  he  understood  very  little  of  drawing  beginning  of  the  last  century,  about  the 
and  painting.  He  honoured  the  beautiful  year  1720,  in  Geneva.  Here  my  uncle 
age  of  the  Biievival  of  Art,  but  had  a  special  was  born  in  an  old  house,  formerly  a  mo- 
proferenoe  for  the  medallions  of  Le  Prince  nastery,  of  which  the  comer  tower  is  still 
and  the  shepherd  scenes  of  Boucher,  standing.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the  de- 
with  which  he  had  decorated  his  library,  scent  of  my  uncle  and  his  early  years. 
Yet  there  hung  by  his  bed  a  picture,  in  a  He  devoted  himself,  after  he  had  com- 
ruaty  old  frame,  which  equally  interested  pleted  his  academic  course,  wholly,  I  be- 
ns both — ^him,  because,  older  than  the  lieve,  to  the  sciences,  and,  out  of  love  to 
age  of  Raphael,  it  threw  light  upon  the  them,  to  celibacy,  and  occupied  the  house 
question  concerning  the  discovery  of  oil-  where  he  spent  his  whole  life,  without  oon- 
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nectkm  with  the  dtj,  in  the  oofflpany  of  him  watat  thirty  jcub.   More  rahciBi  Um 

hb  books  mlone.  die.  he  cfaoK  nther  to  make  «p  her  do- 

His  name,  known    to  some  foreign  fidencict  himself  than  give  ha  a  imL 

schohrs,   especially  in     Germanj,    vas  Instead  of  beii^  vexed  at  her  fijigelfiil- 

scaroely  mentioned  in  the  quarter  of  the  ness.  he  was  wont  to  cheer  her  witii  a 

city  where  he  dwelt    His  housekeeping  rallring  jest.    It  most  be  copfc«ed,how- 

withont  noise,  his   old-£uhioned  dress  ever,  Vm  he  was  many  a  time  angiy  with 

without  change,  hid  habits  ever  the  same  her.  when  die  lefbsed  to  submit  paftieDtly 

— people  saw  bim,  as  they  see  CTerytbing  to  the  prescriptions  of  HippocrateiL    My 

which  remains  unaltered — houses,  trees,  gcod  nnde,  while  he  tyrannised  over  her 

doorways — witboot  obserring  him.    Only  with  his  Hippccratca,  was  himadf  in  fret 

twice  or  thrice  was  I  asked  by  passen-by  her  servant    When  she  was  ill,  he  gave 

who  the  old  gentleman  wa&     But  they  her  his  own  easy-chair,  and  I  »w,  when 

were  strangers,  who  were  stmck  by  the  we  had  got  her  into  it,  how  he  himself 

peculiarity  of  his  appearance  and  dress,  made  her  bed  for  her,  and  by  ao  doing 

Their  curiosity  made  me  proud.     *He  is  allured  to  her  pale  lips  a  smile, 

my  unde!*  answered  I.  One  evenings  wh^  she  soflered  nn- 

This  outward  mode  of  life  regulated  usual  pain,  he  cueftiDy  noted  all  the 

the  inward.     A  stranger  to  the  busy  symptoms,  considted  his  book,  thought 

world,  to  its  interests  and  passions,  he  oif  an  excellent  medidne,  and  then  luis- 

held  only  to  his  books;  examined  tLeir  tened  to  the  apothecaiy'i^  to  see  it  pre- 

doctrines  and  propositions,  not  with  the  pared  with  his  own  eyeiL    It  was  almost 

suspidous  doubts  of  a  philosopher,  but  midnight.    He  did  not  return  aa  aoon  as 

with  that  self-possessed  mind  which  is  in  was  expected.    I  had  to  go  alter  him; 

no  haste  to  assent  or  deny.    A  native  but  I  found  at  the  apothecarya  that  he 

tenderness  of  mind  as  to  the  proper  kept  had  left.    I  took  the  way  home  he  had 

him  from  everything  unbecoming;  the  taken,  and  saw  in  the  darkness  n  human 

solitary  modest  life  he  led  pres^red  in  figure,  dragging  something  heavy,  laying 

him  a  primitive  simplidty  of  morals,  it  down  in  a  comer,  and  then  seeking  to 

while  his  disposition,  humane  rather  than  ascertain  that  it  lay  firmly.    It  was  my 

sensitive,  rendering  him  more  dignified  unde,  who  was  surmised  to  see  me.    I 

than  attractive,  devoid  of  all  suspidon,  told  him  why  I  came.    *I  riionld  have 

and  not  constrained  and  frightened  back  been  at  home  long  ago,'  said  he, '  if  it  had 

into  himself  by  disappointment,  he  pre-  not  been  for  this  monstrous  stone,  which 

served  a  certain  youthful  freshness,  which  I  had  almost  fallen  ov».'    This  incident 

expressed  itself  in  deed  and  thought,  was  characteristic  of  the  excellent  old 

And,  as  ever  when  virtue  costs  no  strug-  man.    Hurried  and  feeble  aa  he  was,  he 

gle,  the  excellent  old  man,  without  pride  had  all  alone  dragged  the  great  stone 

or  austerity,  was  adorned  with  a  true  aside,  that  no  one  else  might  suffer  injoiy. 

modesty,  a  pure  goodness  of  soul,  and  a  

touching  charm  of  innocence.  It  will  be  readily  understood  now,  why 

When  the  week  had  passed  away  in  I  was  so  distressed  at  the  trembling  of  his 

work,  he  devoted  Sunday  to  the  enjoy-  hand,  especially  when  I  connected  with  it 

ment  of  rest  and  relaxation.    Early  came  his  diminished  appetite,  his  shorter  walkf 

an  old  barber,  a  contemporary  of  his,  to  and  his  visible  exhaustion  at  churdi  o 

put  his  beard  and  peruke  in  due  order.  Sundays,  all  which  he  did  not  like  to  \ 

Then  he  betook  himself,  in  his  new  chest-  noticed. 

nut-brown  coat,  of  an  old-fashioned  cut,  As  I  gave  myself  over  to  sad  thoog^tr 

to  church,  leaning  on  his  Spanish  cane  saw  with  astonishment  the  Madonna  ag 

with  a  gold  head,  with  his  neat  psalm-  in  its  old  place.   I  had  supposed  that 

book  bound  in  shagreen  with  silver  clasps  nncle  had  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  had  f 

under  his  arm.    There,  in  his  accustomed  long  time  wished  to  possess  it.    C 

seat,  he  listened  with  conscientious  devo-  mechanically  I  rose  and  went  and  f 

tion  to  the  sermon,  mingled  his  tremu-  before  the  pictuie. 

lous  voice  in  the  song  of  the  congregation,       ^  This  Madonna '  said  my  nndr 

put  his  alms,  always  liberal,  and  always  a  weak  voice,  and  then  paused,  soi 

the  same,  into  the  box,  and  then  returned  by  his  feelings.     I  knew  very  wd 

home.    We  dined  at  noon.    In  the  even-  nothing  but  his  intense  desire  t 

iiig  wc  took  our  quiet  walk.  scion  of  the  family  ennobled  by  t' 

*  Our  old  maid-servant  liad  lived  with  of  a  learned  profession  could  have 
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him  to  take  away  the  picture  which  threat-  *  No,*  cried  I ;  *  never !  * 

ened  to  aedaoe  me  fit>m  the  Law  to  Art.  *  Well,  it  may  be  so,  Julius.     But  why 

Ami,  andoabtedly,  he  reproached  hiuiself  would  you  never  marry  V 

for  baTing  done  so,  as  a  piece  of  hard-  *  I  have'— stammered  I — *  I  have  made 

heartednesa.    *  This  Madonna,'  he  began  a  vow.' 

■gain — *  I  had  pat  it  away  because — be-  *  Yes,  yes.    She  was  a  good  child,  so 

oauae — but  I  oc^t  not  to  have  done  it —  beautiful,  and  still  so  young !     You  are 

I  will  give  it  to  yon.    Take  it  down  into  right    Po  as  you  please.    But  you  must 

jonr  room«*  choose  a  profession.     That  is  the  main 

While  he  said  this,  he  recovered  his  thing.' 

Qfloal  serenity;  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  I  did  violence  to  myself  in  seeming 

loat  mine  alt(^;ether,  his  kindness  touched  right  glad  that  I  was  allowed  to  exchange 

me  80  deeply.  the  Law  for  Art;  but  it  was  impossible. 

*  Bat  give  me  in  return  my  books  I  embraced  my  uncle,  and  retired  to  my 
•gun,'  he  continued,  smiling.    *  My  6ro-  solitude. 

tioa  ia  tured  down  there  with  you,  my  

Puflfendorf  only  sleeps  there.    The  old  I  must  here  introduce  a  description  of 

woman    says   there   are    long  cobwebs  the  boarders  residing  in  the  same  house 

stretching  from  one  to  the  other.     In  with  us;  for,  besides  my  uncle  and  the 

God's  name  let  every  one  go  as  nature  painter,  whose  room  I  had,  when  a  boy, 

draws  bira.    The  Law  certainly  offers  an  thrown  into  such  a  horrible  confusion, 

honoarable  career.    But  Art  too  has  its  there  were  yet  other  persons  dwelling 

good  side;  one  may  make  a  name  by  that  there.    I  will  begin  at  the  lowest  storey 

too^  although  it  rewards  one  badly.  How-  and  ascend  to  the  highest,  whose  lonely 

ever,  by  economy,  by  laying  up,  and  with  occupant,  nearest  to  heaven,  had  actually 

some  assistance — soon  too,  when  I  am  no  taken  his  way  thither,  and  made  place 

more,  my  little  property ^  for  me  in  the  pretty  attic,  where  I  could 

Here  I  was  no  longer  master  of  my-  establish  myself  as  an  artist.  The  reader 
idl  I  wept  bitterly.  He  was  silent;  may  perhaps  ask  what  all  these  people 
he  looked  at  me,  at  last  approached  me,  have  to  do  with  my  simple  history.  No- 
sad  said,  wholly  mistaking  the  cause  of  thing  at  all,  perhaps.  But  the  recollcc- 
my  weeping,  *  Well,  she  was  worthy  of  tions  of  youth  refresh  me  greatly.    They 

joar  tears.    She  was  a  good  child  breathe  through  me  like  the  air  of  spring. 

BO  beautiful,  and  still    so  young,  and  And  why  may  I  not  say  it  frankly  1    I 

yet ^  tell  my  story  first  for  myself  and  my  own 

*  No,  my  dear  uncle,  I  do  not  weep  for  pleasure,  next  perhaps  for  others.  I  am 
tbe  Jewess,  no !  but  you  say  such  pain-  sure  of  pleasing  the  first,  not  so  sure  of 
fid  things.     What  would  become  of  me,  pleasing  the  last. 

if yoa  were  no  more?'  To  begin  then.    In  the  same  storey 

These  words  dissipated  his  error,  and  with  us  dwelt  an  old  ex-professor,  a  kind- 

10  lightened  his  heart,that  he  immediately  hearted,  jovial  man,  who  had  earned  his 

recovered  his  old  cheerfiilness.  pension  by  forty  years'  honest  labour  in 

*  Now,  now,  poor  Julius,  yon  are  weep-  the  dust  of  a  school-room.  Rc^larly 
log  then  on  my  account  ?'  cried  he.  every  morning  he  watered  the  flowers  of 
*]Son't  take  it  so  much  to  heart;  one  a  little  garden;  in  the  afternoon  he  took 
lives  still !  At  four-and-eighty  one  is  his  siesta;  in  the  evening  he  opened  all 
evidently  on  the  boundary;  but  I  have  his  windows,  in  order  to  drink  in  the  fr^h 
my  Hippocrates  still.  Take  heart,  dear  breeze  in  company  with  his  canary  birds. 
^Id.  We  are  talking  only  of  the  fine  A  quantity  of  Latin  phrases  clung  to  him, 
srts^  of  nothing  else,  and  of— of  a  little  which  he  had  brought  from  his  school, 
wrong  I  have  done.  See  you,  old  age  and  which  he  shook  off  upon  every  occa- 
comes  for  yoa  as  well  as  for  me — ^you  do  sion,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  his  ca- 
not  like  jurisprudence;  well,  then,  devote  nary  birds  and  the  reigning  lady-house- 
yoarself  to  painting.  One  must  follow  keeper.  Luckily  the  Tatter  understood 
his  bent.    Tou  take  the  Madonna.     We  as  little  of  his  Latin  as  the  former. 

will  seek  a  room  for  you.    Do  you  begin  A  storey  higher,  lived  a  peevish  old 

here,  and  finish  at  Rome.    So  will  it  be  councillor  of  the  republic,  wholly  retired 

best;  only  don't  vegetate!     When  one  from  all  business — a  Geneva  Oato.    In 

once  knows  his  goal,  let  him  hasten  for-  summer  he  sat  at  the  window,  looking  at 

wards,  reach  it,  take  a  wife *  the  bustle  in  the  street,  and  vexing  him- 
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self  with  real  delight  at  his  own  Tezation,  The  young  man,  oigaged  from  year  to 

when  he  saw  new-fashioned  mansions  ris-  year  with  his  pallet  before  the  easel,  casts 

ing;  or  instead  of  small-cloihes,  panti^  only  a  glance  abroad.    The  beautifbl  oo 

loons;  instead  of  queue  and  bag,  sb<nt  longer  rules  him;    he  would  rule  the 

hair;  or  round  hats  in  the  place  of  three-  beautiful  through  imitation;  he  observes 

cornered  ones.     He  railed  chi^y  at  ^e  and  watdies  only  colours  and  outlines, 

youth  of  young  people.    He  sawin  every-  whence  the  magic  of  beauty  springs.    In 

thing  the  decline  of  morals,  and  the  ap-  view  of  this  commanding  scenery,  I  felt 

proaching  min  of  the  state.    In  winter  my  heart  empty.    In  everything  tiieie 

he  sat,  his  feet  in  furred  slippers,  in  the  was  something  cold,  dead.    I  thirsted 

chimney-comer,  and,  to  feed  his  vexation,  after  warm  life,  and  my  longings  were 

read  the  newspapers,  which,  after  reading  without  definite  aim.    Often,  fisuit  and 

them  about  four  times  over,  in  his  rage  sick,  I  threw  aside  my  pencil,  and  gave 

at  the  foUy  of  the  world,  and  the  multi-  myself  up  to  gloomy  reveries,  or  quitted 

tude  of  political  errors,  he  flung  into  the  the  house,  and  sou^t  a  new  direction  to 

fire.    To  refresh  himself^  once  a-month  my  mind,  in  the  free  air,  in  meadows  and 

he  took  his  place,  on  an  appointed  day,  woods. 

at  the  house-door.    There  he  distributeid  

alms  to  some  old  beggars,  contemporaries.  One  day,  as  I  returned  from  one  of 

weather-beaten  relics  of  the  good  old  these    excursions,  I  observed  standing 

times.  under  the  great  linden,  not  far  from  our 

Over  him  dwelt,  silent  and  retired,  the  door,  a  brilliant  equipage.   I  had  scarcely 

numerous  family  of  a  geometrician,  who  passed  it,  when  a  voice,  a  well-known, 

was  employed  as  a  surveyor.    Every  day  sweet  voice,  sounded  in  my  ear,  filling  me 

he  was  engaged  till  night  over  his  plans  with  joyful  surprise.    I  turned  quickly 

and  tables,  and  only  rarely  allowed  him-  round.     *Mr  Julius!'   cried  the  voice 

self  and  his  wife  and  children  any  little  again,  more  movingly  than  before.     I 

amusement  or  pleasure-party.   Even  then  turned  back.      The   carriage-door  flew 

he  partook  of  pleasure  with  a  countenance  open,  and  I  saw  before  me  the  lovely 

as  grave  and  diy  as  the  mathematics  Lucy.    She  was  in  mourning.     In  her 

themselves.  eye  glistened  a  tear. 

But,  in  the  room  adjoining  his,  all  was  *  Ah!'    sighed  L      *And  he  was  so 

perpetual  noise.    It  was  occupied  by  a  worthy  to  live !    How  much  have  you,  my 

professor  of  the  violoncello,  who  gave  lady — how  much  have  you  lost  in  him!' 

lessons  in  music.    Bight  and  left,  the  For  now  again  I  saw  her  in  imaginatioii 

small  rooms  and  cabinets  were  taken  by  as  I  had  formerly  seen  her  in  her  white 

students,  who  were  learning  from  tbe  dress,  in  her  child-like,  tender  anxiety  for 

professor.     The  gentlemen  were  great  her  venerable  father,  as  he  leaned  upon 

smokers,  learned  their  tasks  aloud,  sang  her  arm.    I  remembered  his  words,  lus 

ballads,  sounded  bugles  and  flageolets,  so  kindness  to  me.     My  eyes  were  wet. 

that  the  heaven-reaching  symphonies  in  Lucy,  still  too  much  moved,  could  not 

this  region  were  perfectly  horrible,  and  answer,  and  only  pressed  my  hand  with 

the  ex-professor  below  often  exclaimed,  a  fervour  which  was  restrained  only  by  a 

*  Quousque  tandem !'  graceful  modesty. 

From  these  realms  of  sound,  one  as-  ^I  trust,'  said  she  at  last,  *yoa  are 

cended  to  the  large,  quiet  attic,  where  happier  than  I;  you  still  have  your  unde 

the  geometrician  had  also  a  chamber  for  with  you.' 

his  labours.  My  chamber  adjoined  his,  *  Yes,  my  lady,  he  lives;  but  he  is  bend- 
pleasant,  light,  and  almost  of  equal  ing  beneath  the  weight  of  years.  How 
height  with  the  large  Gothic  ornaments  often  have  I  thought  of  your  venerable 
under  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  church,  father,  and  every  day  I  have  learned 
From  this  lofty  place,  the  eye  rested  on  better  how  to  sympathise  with  your 
the  naked  roofs  of  the  city,  the  smoke  of  anxiety.' 

whose  chimneys  vanished  before  it  reached  Lucy  now  turned  to  a  gentleman  sit- 
that  elevation.  I  looked  out  on  the  broad,  ting  beside  her,  to  whom  she  explained, 
beautiful  waters,  on  the  mountains,  and  in  a  few  words  in  English,  through  what 
the  glaciers.    But chance  she  had  become  acquainted  some 

But  I  was  no  longer  at  the  age  of  five  years  ago  with  me  and  my  unde,  and 

happy  boyhood,  when  things  of  this  sort  how  the  sight  of  me  had  moved  her,  aa  it 

exercise  a  magic  power  over  the  heart,  reminded  her  of  her  fother;  she  added 
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nmething  flattering  about  me  and  my  transient,  and  it  had  vanished  before  the 
uncle;  and  when  she  spoke  of  my  being  carriage  had  disappeaied.  I  saw  in  Lucy 
an  orphan,  there  was  in  her  tones  and  in  only  the  amiable  wife  of  a  man  who 
her  features  an  expression  of  the  same  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  all  esteem. 
tencter  sympathy  which  had  formerly  I  lived  now  for  some  days  in  the  re- 
touched me  so  deeply.  The  gentleman,  membrance  of  this  meeting  and  in  the 
who  appeared  to  be  master  of  no  language  hope  of  soon  seeing  Lucy  again.  I  set 
but  his  own,  extended  his  hand  to  me  my  works  in  order  for  her — some  copies, 
with  an  air  of  kind  regard.  among  which  was  that  of  the  Madonna, 

*  This  gentleman,'  said  Lucy  to  me,  ^  is  two  or  three  portraits,  and  several  speci- 
my  husband — the  protector  and  friend  mens  of  my  own  composition,  not  badly 
whom  my  &ther  himself  gave  me.  I  did  done,  as  my  vanity  whispered  to  me.  All 
not  keep  my  &ther  long  after  we  parted  were  set  out  in  the  best  light  when  Lucy 
with  you.    Eighteen  months  afterwards  came,  accompanied  by  her  husband. 

Qod  called  him.    He  often  smiled  at  the  Could  I  only  portray  this  lovely  woman, 

remembrance  of  your  history.  When,  soon  those  features  full  of  gentleness,  whose 

or  late,  dear  Mr  Julius,  you  suffer  a  like  attraction  was  enhanced  by  the  brilliancy 

kss  to  mine,  pray  write  to  me.    I  must  of  her  rank  and  wealth,  this  natural, 

lee  your  uncle  once  more.    Tell  me — I  kindly  being,  whom  neither  the  fashion 

itopped  just  at  this  spot  to  speak  with  nor  the  prejudices  of  the  so-called  great 

tbe  painter  who  painted  my  father's  por-  world  had  sophisticated !     If  a  certain 

fasit— do  you  think  I  shall  find  him  with-  melancholy  was  visible  in  her  counte- 

oat  company  1'  nance,  it  vanished,  when  she  spoke,  in  a 

*  Undoubtedly,  my  lady;  he  does  not  gracious  smile;  and  even  when  she  was 
indeed  reside  here  any  longer;  but  you  silent,  there  was  something  winning  in 
kive  only  to  give  me  your  commands,  her  looks.  The  moment  she  entered  my 
and  I  will  deliver  them  to  my  brother  modest  attic,  her  first  words  were  en- 
irtiBt.'  couraging  congratulations.    She  surveyed 

'Indeed!   Then  you  have  been  allowed  my  works  with  special  sympathy.     She 

to  follow  your  inclination  ?    Well,  then,  spoke  of  them  with  enthusiasm  to  her 

Hr  Julius,  I  will  accept  your  offer  with  husband;  yet  only  once,  when  they  whis- 

thanks,  and  will  appoint  a  time.    But  pered,  did  Lucy's  air  and  tone  call  up  a 

)ou  will  permit  my  husband  and  me  to  blush  on  my  face.   I  felt  that  she  esteemed 

lee  some  of  your  works  ?    Do  you  still  me  too  highly, 

live  here,  in  the  same  house  ?'  I  heard  the  step  of  my  uncle  approach- 

I  answered  her  question,  not  without  ing.    I  flew  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

a  little  embarrassment.    After  some  fur-  Lucy,  anticipating  his  appearance,  had 

Iher  conversation,  I  retired,  and  the  car-  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  hastening 

liage  drove  ofL  towards  him,  when,  catching  sight  of  the 

old  man,  she  immediately  drew  back,  un- 

This  apparition  of  Lucy,  with  all  its  able  to  conceal  how  much  she  was  affected 
rsoollections  of  earlier  days,  restored  to  by  his  looks.  But  my  uncle,  always  cheer- 
me  the  energy  which  for  several  months  ful,  and  true  to  his  old-fashioned  gal- 
past  I  had  lost  in  brooding  over  my  sor-  lantry,  took  the  hand  of  the  young  lady, 
rows.  But — may  I  confess  it  ? — although  and  bowing,  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  *  Per- 
I  had  hitherto  loved  my  Jewess  with  ten-  mit  me,  lady,  said  he,  Ho  return  the  visit 
der  melancholy,  the  bitterness  of  that  re-  with  which  you  honoured  me  some  five 
membrance  from  this  moment  vanished,  years  ago,  when  you  brought  me  this 
and  my  soul,  set  free  from  the  past,  turned  naughty  boy  here.  I  know — I  know,'  he 
again  to  the  present  and  the  future.  And  continued,  seeing  Lucy's  tears  flowing; 
yet  the  pleasure  of  my  surprise  at  this  *you  have  been  heavily  afiiicted.  The 
meeting  with  the  beautiful  Lucy  was  not  noble  old  man  was  your  father.  I  know, 
wholly  unalloyed.  I  experienced  a  dis-  too,  that  this  gentleman  is  your  husband, 
agreeable  sensation  when  I  saw  the  and  worthy  is  he  to  be  so,  since  your 
strange  gentleman  at  her  side;  and  when  father  approved  of  him.' 
she  told  me  it  was  her  husband,  I  felt  Lucy's  husband  pressed  my  uncle's 
my  heart  crushed  together  as  by  an  ice-  hand  with  great  cordiality,  and  offered 
oold  hand.  What  was  the  matter  with  him  a  chair.  Lucy  herself  apologised  for 
me?  I  had  long  ceased  to  think  of  Lucy,  her  great  emotion.  *When  I  saw  you 
Bat  the  disa^eable  feeling  was  very  for  the  first  time  in  Lausanne,'  said  she^ 

Vol.  XXIV.  o 
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'you  and  my  father  in  the  game  room,  in  her  fair  spring-time,  her  sweet  look, 

both  about  the  same  age,  both  happily  the  soft  outline  of  her  noble  f6rm,  and  thti 

necessary  to  two  others,  a  presentiment  lovely  position  of  the  whole! 
came  over  me,  which  your  presence  at        *The  dear  little  soul!'  exclaimed  mj 

this  moment  calls  back  very  vividly.    I  uncle,  when  I  related  to  him  my  good  fot- 

thank  Heaven  that  I  see  you  so  well.  tune.    *  I  lamented,  when  I  saw  her,  thai 

Had  I  not  accidentally  met  Mr  Julius,  I  did  not  know  English  instead  of  He- 

I  would  not  have  left  Geneva  without  brew.    But,  Julius,  it  rejoices  me  you  are 

inquiring  after  you.    How  sorry  I  am  in  heaven  again — it  is  all  right.    But  do 

that  you  should  have  come  up  so  high  yourself  honour  with  the  pictures !    Ob- 

on  my  account !'  serve  carefully  the  laws  of  clara-obscura, 

*  You  are  very  kind,  my  lady,'  said  my  the  laws  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective, 

uncle;   *you  are  an  angel!     How  one  and  the  due  arrangement  of  light  attd 

loves  to  hear  you  speak  I    Your  father  in  shade — and  then The  dear  little 

Lau^nne — he  mounted  pretty  high  too,  soul !  so  beautiful,  and  as  good  as  she  U 

but  was  not  rewarded  with  a  reception  beautiful,  the  personification  of  goodness!' 
like  this — a  reception  which  you  sdone,        The  Appearance  of  the  brilliant  equi- 

with  your  voice,  your  kind  heart,  your  page  before  our  door,  the  splendid  liveriejli 

grace,  could  give.    My  dear,  may  you  yet  and  the  coat-of-arms .  on  the  coaeh-doot,' 

be  happy,  very  happy !    Soon,  very  soon,  had  indeed  occasioned  no  small  Sensation,' 

I  shall  have  to  mount  up  much  higher,  and  led  to  a  thousand  conjectures  among 

when — butmypoor  Julius  stands  by,  and  our  house-mates.    It  was  discovered,  at 

he  does  not  like  to  hear  me  speak  of  it.'  last,  what  had  occurred  to  no  one,  that 

Thus  the  conversation  took  a  turn  the  distinguished  visit  was  to  me  alone, 
which  caused  our  eyes  to  fill  with  tears.  The  glory  of  my  name,  the  greater  for  be- 
Probably  this  moved  our  good  uncle  to  ing  unexpeicted,  soon  mounted  from  storey 
leave  us  sooner  than  he  had  intended  to  to  storey.    The  old  professor  prided  hiiA- 
do.      We  three  attended  him  to  the  self  not  a  little,  in  having  prophesied  mf 
door,  full  of  those  emotions  of  tenderness  success  as  an  artist,  and  exclamied — 
and  veneration  which  such  a  venerable  ,^  «, 
man  inspires,  and  with  which  melancholy                      d^  ^^entSL' 
thoughts  mingle. 

When  he  had  retured,  we  continued  to  On  the  other  hand,  the  violoncellist,  with 
talk  of  him.  Lucy  thought  she  saw  a  his  whole  musical  troop,  had  been  thrown 
great  resemblance  in  him  to  her  father,  into  great  commotion.  Students  love  life 
especially  in  his  cheerful  humour,  dnd  his  at  the  windows.  Fifteen  heads  at  least 
genuine,  old-fashioned  politeness.  But  appeared  there,  stretched  out  one  over 
she  suddenly  changed  the  subject  of  con-  the  other,  when  the  footman  sprang  fronJ 
yerSation.  '  Bear  Mr  Julius,'  said  she,  the  carriage,  opened  the  door,  let  down 
not  without  a  slight  blush,  *  we  have  the  steps,  and  the  young  lady,  leaning  on 
brought  with  us  my  father's  portrait.  We  her  husband's  arm,  stepped  out  and  en- 
wish  to  have  two  copies  of  it;  and  indeed,  teired  the  house.  *  It  must  be  a  dilettante,' 
to  make  them  still  more  dear  to  us,  we  thought  the  virtuoso,  Vhom  Provideiicb 

wish  them  to  be  done  by  your  hand.   Will  at  last *   And  aU  how  flew  to  thfe  witi- 

ybu  ?     These  productions  of  yours  are  dows  which  looked  out  upon  the  stairs 

a  pledge  of  your  success,  although  the  Lucy  ascended  itom  storey  to  storey,  and 

remembrance  which  you  cherish  of  my  straight — such  a  beauty  to  the  young 

father  is  dearer  to  me  tlian  your  talent.'  artist !    My  fame  rose  to  the  stars. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  my  joy !    I  had        The  geometrician  alone  And  his  family 

to  exert  all  my  power  to  prevent  them  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  eitra^ 

from  seeing  it.    But  Lucy  and  her  bus-  ordinary  event.    He  had  gone  oiit  info 

band  might  easily  have  guessed  it  from  the  country  to  measure  a  piece  of  land, 

my  first  start  of  surprise.    And  the  con-  His  wife  was  busy  with  her  dotneftiic 

sciousness  that  the  work  did  riot  exceed  cares,  and  the  eldest  daughteir  remained 

my  ability  increased  my  pleasure.  in  the  attic-rodm  next  to  mine,  immove- 

able  before  the  tables  and  calcnlitioha  of 

Instantly,  the  very  same  day,  I  set  to  her  father, 
work.    What  an  inspiring  employment,  to        In  the  meanwhile  rtiy  work  ttdVioi^ 

charm  the  venerable  Englishman  on  to  the  Early  in  the  momuig  I  went  to  Ay  robidi, 

canvas,  uid  by  his  side  his  faur  daugliter  and  there  laboured  con  dmare  xuktA  sUiH 
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down.     This  regularity  led  me  into  a  not,  pursue  my  laboure,  and  by  and  by 

lomewhat  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  I  began  to  break  off  at  the  same  time 

geometrician.  He  with  bis  daughter  went  and  got  out. 

il  early  and  regulariy  as  I  up  to  the  But  one  thing  had  struck  me.    In  the 

attic     As  he  went  into  his  working-  first  days,  before  I  had  established  my 

room,  to  give  his  danghter  her  task  for  morning  habits,  she  had  sonietimes  with 

Vbt  iisjf  I  went  into  mine.    This  neigh-  her  soft  voice  sung  a  little  ballad,  and 

boorhood,    this    uniformity   of   habits,  just  as  I  began  to  listen  with  increasing 

brought  us  gradually  together,  so  that  pleasure,  it  ceased.    Was  that  accident  ? 

the  man,  in  spite  of  bis  economy  of  time.  Was  it  on  my  account  ?    Had  she  a  sus- 

tnroed  a  few  moments  before  we  entered  picion  that  I  would  hear  ?    Was  it  a  sign 

our  respective  rooms  to  chat  with  me.  that  she  busied  herself  in  silence  about 

His  daughter  was  wont  to  go  before,  with  me  as  I  about  her  1    A  hundred  ques- 

the  key  of  the  door.   She  was  of  an  agree-  tions  arose,  and  a  hundred  things  to  be 

Ale  iSgnro,  more  noble  than  pretty,  always  considered  and  weighed.   After  the  copies 

rerj  simply  dressed,  with  her  beautiful  for  Lucy  were  finished,  nothing  would 

tiair  figfatly  wound  around  her  comb;  succeed  with  me;  I  left  the  canvas  un- 

tiiero  was  the  freshness  of  youth  in  her  touched,  and  the  colours  and  the  pencil 

whole  bearing.    Although,  as  is  the  case  where  they  lay. 

yKkeste  the  education  is  strict,  the  maiden  I  no  longer  indulged,  as  formeriy,  in  a 

was  tinrid  and  modest,  yet  there  appeared  fiintastic  jumble  of  indistinct  dreamings. 

In  her  feature  a  certain  fearless  pride,  Ko;  Lucy  was  married,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Which  was  more  strongly  marked  in  the  And  Henrietta !  —  After  the  wedding, 

ooontenance  of  her  father.    Unversed  in  without  any  great  trouble,  a  door  might 

the  courtesies  of  the  polished  world,  she  be  made  in  the  partition  between  our  two 

had  her  own  attractive  ways,  a  dignity  rooms.    Hers  might  be  the  parlour.    In 

iud  gentleness,  which,  humble  as  her  con-  mine  we  could  work  together,  she  before 

ifition  wa^  never  betrayed  her  lowly  rank  her  papers  and  calculations,  I  before  my 

Sb  her  deportment.    I  was  chiefly  moved  pictures.     How  very  simple !    It  was  all 

by  the  self-devotion  of  the  young  maiden,  ready  to  happen  of  itself. 

which  led  her  in  the  age  of  joy,  without  Happy  age !   Last  golden  gush  of  hca- 

test^  almost  without  relaxation,  to  give  ven  from  the  rosy  dawn  of  life,  soon  to  be 

herself  to  occupations  so  foreign  to.  her  lost  in  the  consuming  beams  of  the  hot 

nXy  in  order,  in  common  with  her  father,  noonday  sun !    Yes,  I  thought  in  all  seri- 

to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  ousness  of  making  Henrietta  my  life-com- 

fiunily.  panion  before  I  had  exchanged  a  syllable 

with  the  young  maiden.     In  marriage — 

From  this  time  onwards,  I  regularly  which  with  the  poet  is  the  grave  of  love, 
took  great  care  to  be  early  enough  to  and  with  the  moralist  a  strong  but  sacred 
afoid  the  danger  of  being  oompelted  to  tie — I  saw  an  Eden  blooming  in  eternal 
1^  Qp  the  stairs  alone.  But  many  a  time  spring,  an  earthly  ante-heaven.  How  the 
it  happened  that  the  geometrician  had  house  was  to  be  kept,  what  new  wants 
giten  his  daughter  her  work — her  name  would  rise,  how  children  were  to  be  edu- 
was  Henrietta — a  day  beforehand.  She  cated  and  provided  for ! — things  of  this 
then  went  up  in  the  morning  to  the  attic  sort  had  never  before  occurred  to  me,  cer- 
idone.  Those  were  lost  days  for  me.  For,  tainly  not  then;  and  indeed  they  were 
from  the  fear  of  throwing  Henrietta  into  quite  too  prosaic 
the  same  embarrassment  which  I  some-  One  morning,  when  I  was  settled  at 
times  felt  myself,  I  knew  not  how  to  mend  the  window,  thinking  on  the  aforesaid 
the  matter  better  than  by  huitjring  for-  ante-heaven,  and  looking  at  the  professor 
ward  or  loitering  on  the  way,  when  she  who  was  watering  his  tulips  in  his  gar- 
happened  to  be  already  on  the  stairs.  den  below,  I  heard  a  slight  noise  near  me. 

£Uit  once  seated  before  my  easel,  it  had  It  was  Henrietta  opening  her  window. 
fSmr  me  quite  a  peculiar  charm  to  know  She  looked  out.  We  could  easily  have 
tlmt  my  invisible  fellow- labourer  was  »)  touched  hands.  That  she  had  not  known  I 
near.  Every  noise  in  the  next  room  was  there,  I  saw  at  once;  for  she  grew  fire- 
brought  before  me  her  person,  her  gait,  red.  Not  to  show  that  my  nearness  had  oc- 
her  difierent  movements.  It  became  in-  casioned  her  any  greater  embari-assment 
mpportaUy  lonely  to  me  when  the  hour  than  it  fitted  her  womanly  pride  to  betray, 
ciUed  her  to  dinner;  I  could  not,  I  would  she  could  not  immediately  retire  from  the 
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window.    So  she  maintained  her  position,  us.     I  shall  rejoice  when  your  brothers 

but  looked  steadily  at  the  roofs  and  the  will  be  able  to  help  you.' 

flying  clouds,  to  conceal  her  confusion.    I  '  And  so  shall  I,  for  father's  sake.' 

was  frightened,  and  looked  another  way.  *  Father  is,  God  be  thanked,  active  and 

Yet  now  or  never  was  the  moment  to  still  young.    When  he  grows  old,  or  in 

address  her  for  the  first  time,  who  was  to  case  of  sickness,  I  shall  begin  to  be  anzi- 

be  my  life-companion;  that  I  saw  plainly,  ous  about  him.   But  you — ^you  may  leave 

I  twice  opened  my  lips,  but  my  voice  us  before  then.' 

failed  me.   At  last  I  made  a  mortal  effort,  ^My  health  is  good,  and  I  hope  to  re- 

and  said,  casting  my  eyes  down  towards  main  where  I  am.' 

the  professor,  *  These  tulips '  *I  hope  so  too;  but,  dear  child,  the 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  two  words,  time  will  come  when  you  will  think  of 

when  Henrietta  drew  back  her  pretty  providing  for  yourself 

head,  and  vanished  from  my  side  before  ^  Mother  dear,  I  am  well  provided  for 

the  professor  could  look  up.  with  you  and  father.    I  belong  to  you, 

^  Aha !    You  are  looking  at  my  garden-  to  no  one  else,  and  better  that  we  should 

ing?'  cried  he.      ^Purpureos  spargam  live  somewhat  straitened,  than  that  I 

flores!'  should  be  in  any  way  parted  from  you. 

There  was  nothing  very  agreeable  to  That  would  be  double  want.' 

me  in  the  professor's  Latin.  *  You  would  have  then  a  rich  husband.' 

^Ycrily,  et  carduus  florem  mittit,'  he  *No;  by  no  means.    I  should  not  be 

continued,  *but  thistles,  although  they  the  equal  ofsuch  an  one.   But  it  will  never 

sting  so  nicely,  are  not  therefore  roses,  enter  my  thoughts  to  work  for  another 

let  alone  tulips.    You,  my  admirable  arti-  and  not  for  our  family.' 

fex,  you  should  be  a  flower-painter;  and  *  You  are  perfectly  right,  Henrietta,  not 

see  you  this  variegated  tulip  here,  in  the  to  desire  riches.   In  spit-e  of  our  straitened 

flnest  brilliancy  of  colour.     With  your  circumstances,  I  am  quite  happy  in  yoor 

brush  you  might  immortalise  it  for  pos-  father  and  in  you  all;  yet  think,  child,  of 

terity.    In  Holland  it  would  bring  be-  living  in  still  greater  want,  but  to  sbaie 

tween  brothers  twenty  ducats ^  it  and  bear  it  with  an  honest  husband,  is 

What  did  I  care  for  posterity  and  Hoi-  better  than  to  remain  unmarried.' 

land !    The  professor,  bent  over  his  tulip-  *  But  there  are  few  men,  dear  mother, 

bed,  no  doubt  went  on  with  his  German-  as  good  as  father.' 

Latin  long  after  I  had  shut  down  my  The  chatting  continued,  but  it  had  for 

window,  and  was  seated  there,  overcome  me  a  taste  of  bitter-sweet.    The  virtuous 

with  shame  and  mortification.  pride  of  the  young  maiden  did  indeed  in- 

crease  my  respect  for  her,  and  it  pleased 

The  miserable  result  of  my  first  attempt  me  not  a  little  that  her  heart  was  free; 

to  speak  to  Henrietta  robbed  uie  of  all  but  this  heart  seemed  too  calm  and  cold, 

desire  to  repeat  it.   I  was  humble  enough  and  showed  too  little  softness  and  sua- 

to  content  myself  still  with  the  passages  ceptibility,  to  encourage  a  young  man  of 

on  the  stairs.     So  again  passed  away  se-  my  stamp.    What  stiU  comforted  me  were 

veral  weeks,  silent  and  dull.  the  mother's  words.    When  the  worthy 

Henrietta  seldom  received  visits.  Now  woman  spoke  the  praises  of  a  poverty 
and  then  her  mother,  when  her  domestic  honestly  and  nobly  borne,  there  was  some- 
cares  allowed,  came  and  worked  and  thing  favourable  for  me.  I  was  at  least 
chatted  with  her  a  few  moments.  One  honest;  of  that  I  was  conscious;  and  I  was 
afternoon,  when  I  was  at  my  window,  I  withal  anything  but  rich, 
observed  that  Henrietta's  was  also  open.  Unfortunately,  however,  Henrietta  did 
for  I  could  hear  every  word:  I  leaned  out  not  depend  entirely  upon  her  mother, 
and  listened.  The  independent,  proud  character  of  all 

*  Your  father  will  return  home,'  said  the  members  of  this  family  was  united  in 
the  mother,  *  about  six  o'clock.  I  have  every  individual,  singularly  enough,  and 
got  the  children  ready,  that  we  may  go  yet  very  naturally,  with  the  most  entire 
out  a  little  while.'  submissiveness  and  devotion  to  the  will 

*  Mother  dear,  I  shall  have  to  remain  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The  geometri- 
here;  for  if  I  leave  my  work,  how  shall  I  cian— dry,  grave,  decisive,  straightforward 
finish  it  to-morrow  1  It  must  be  done  on  in  his  deportment,  rough  in  his  maonei^— 
Thursday,  you  know.'  exercised,  by  the  example  of  his  blameto 

*  You  are  a  good  child  to  work  so  for  walk  and  self-devotion,  unbounded  Mir 
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thority  in  his  domestic  circle.  His  wife  else  to  her;  but  a  hot  glow  would  come  up 
loved  him  with  an  involuntary  reverence,  into  my  face,  and  in  my  agitation  I  could 
and  Henrietta,  who  placed  him  so  high  not  utter  a  word;  so  I  postponed  the  ter- 
above  all  men,  cherished  for  him  a  filial  rible  business  until  I  could  find  myself  in 
affection  more  fervent  than  visible,  more  her  vicinity  without  blushing  or  discom- 
reverential  than  enthusiastic.  posure.     In   the  meantime,  her  father 

The  more  I  became  acq^uainted  with    again  made  one  of  the  party,  and  Hen- 
this  family,  so  little  known  in  their  ob-    rietta  no  longer  went  up-stairs  alone, 
scurity,  the  more  I  found  in  them  to  ad-        But,  as  everybody  knows,  love  makes 
mire.    In  all  their  jwverty,  yet  rich  in  their    one  inventive.    At  noon  Henrietta  usu- 
virtue,  they  took  rank  with  the  noblest  in    ally  went  to  dinner  alone,  and  caiue 
the  city.    How  truly  great  appeared  this    unaccompanied  back.    I  resolved  to  be- 
man  in  his  humbje  relations !      But  this    come  her  companion  on  these  occasions, 
austerity,  and  this  submissiveness,  and  all    The  matter  went  on  finely.     I  should 
the  collected  virtues  of  the  family,  were    have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring  forward 
of  little  advantage  to  me.      What  did    the  main  question.    But  just  then  the 
they  avail  me,  if  I  found  not  favour    family  suddenly  changed  their  dinner- 
in  the  eyes  of  the  father  and  master?    hour;  so  I  had  to  go  alone  morning  and 
What  availed  it  that  the  geometrician    evening. 
^  was  a  grave,  practical  man,   laborious,        A  last  resoi*t  remained — a  very  rash 
of  rough  republican  virtue,  when  I  saw    one  it  is  true,  but  quite  infallible.    I  was 
very  plainly  that  these  qualities,  whieh,    to  go,  upon  some  pretence,  to  Henrietta's 
without  doubt,  be  would  require  in  his    room,  and  there  open  my  heart.     I  was 
future  son-in-law,  were  least  of  all  pro-    several  times  on  my  way  thither;  and  all 
minent  in  my  own  character  ?    All  I  had    would  have  been  well,  had  I  not  always 
to  do  was  to  let  him  see  my  characteristic    turned    back   again,  until    Henrietta's 
virtues,  and  otter  them  to  him  as  substi-    mother  gradually  fell  into  the  habit  of 
tutesof  those  in  which  I  was  deficient.  But    coming  to  work  with  her  in  the  attic, 
this  was  not  so  easy.     For  already  the        One  morning  there  came  a  knock  at  my 
cold  manner  of  this  man,  his  proud,  pene-    door.    I  sprang  to  open  it.     It  was  Lucy, 
trating  eye,  his  decisive  tone,  had  given    The  visit  of  this  lady  quickly  cheered  me 
him,  whenever  we  met,  a  secret  power    up.    I  was  at  once  put  in  tune;  I  knew 
over  me,  a  superiority  which  always  em-    very  well  with  what  a  fiattering  grace 
barrassed  me  and  made  me  awkward,    this  beautiful  English-woman  was  wont 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  prospect    to  say  the  prettiest  things  to  me,  and  I 
of  showing  him  my  worth  was  not  the    thought  too  that  Henrietta,  on  the  other 
most  inviting.  side  of  the  thin  partition,  might  catch  a 

good  part  of  what  was  said. 

As  it  always  is,  however,  the  greater  Lucy,  just  returned  from  a  short  ex- 
the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  pharm  in  curtiion,  came  to  inquire  about  the  copies 
conquering  it.  Upon  the  father  I  did  of  her  father's  portrait.  I  showed  them 
not  venture,  but  I  preferred  to  try  to  ap-  to  her.  She  had  the  goodness  to  appear 
proach  the  daughter;  and  here  I  went  to  delighted,  and  to  lavish  her  commendation 
work  as  for  life.  I  devised  projects  and  on  ray  talents.  I  was  scarcely  conscious 
plans  of  proceeding  truly  gigantic.  The  of  n)yself  from  joy  when  she  changed  the 
great  point  was  to  seek  the  best  opportu-  conversation  by  inquiring  whether  I  had 
nity  of  accomplishing  my  enterprise  in  the  been  at  home  the  day  before,  and  I  had 
most  knightly  manner,  so  I  planned  and  replied,  *Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  come 
planned  long,  and  so  long  and  so  admi-  up  here  ?  Yesterday  ray  uncle  called  for 
rably,  that  always  one  opportunity  after  me,  and  I  had  to  accompany  him.' 
another  escaped  me  before  I  could  come  *So  I  learned,'  said  Lucy,  'from  a  young 
to  a  declaration.  person  who   works  iii  the  next  room. 

Of  mornings,  when  we  betook  ourselves  ftnd  with  whom  \  rested  a  few  moments, 
together  wholly  alone  to  our  attic-rooms,  What  is  the  name  of  the  pretty  creature, 
I  had  already  got  so  intimate  with  Hen-    pray  f 

rietta,  that  I  greeted  her,  inquired  about  At  this  question  I  grew  very  red  all  over, 
her  father,  and  gave  her  the  benefit  of  Lucy  observing  it,  not  without  some  em- 
my  opinion  now  of  the  fine  weather,  and  barrassment,  immediately  resumed — 'I 
now  of  the  rain.  Ten  times  at  least  I  have,  very  thoughtlessly,  dear  Julius,  put 
was  on   the  point  of  saying  something    a  question  to  you  which  must  make  me 
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seem  very  carious  and  Ifflpertioent  in  your  *  Just  recover  yourself  first.    Let  us  be 

eyes.    Pardon  oue.    I  was  prompted  ooly  seated.' 

by  the  interest  I  had  takea  la  a  youQg  We  took  seats, 

person,  whose  manners  prepossessed  me  *  It  is  a  principle  with  me/  he  began 

greatly.'  again  (and  his  sharp  eye  was  fastened  on 

*Her  name  is  Henrietta    ■■    ■*  stam-  me),  *to  go  the  straight  way  to  work. 

mered  I,  still  in  confusion.     *  You  are  For  some  time  I  have  observed  that  you, 

right,  she  is  very  amiable;  I  often  repeat  sir,  love  the  crooked.    I  have  supposed 

her  name,  and  nev^r  without  emotuon;  myself  hitherto  sufficiently  safe  against 

very  amiable;  you  smile;  having  once  said  that.    But  to-day,  this  morning,  in  the 

BO  much  to  you,  I  may  tell  you  what  you  presence  of  a  third  person,  you  have  per- 

have  already  guessed.    By  your  question  mitted  yourself  to  compromise  my  daugh- 

you  have  discovered  a  secret,  which,  hid-  ter.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ]' 

den  in  my  inmost  heart,  I  had  not  re-  *  Compromise?'  I  endeavoured  to  reply, 

vealed  to  a  single  soul.    But  why  not  to  *  Blame^  sir,  if  you  will,  my  inexperience, 

you  1    You  stand  amid  all  my  remem-  but  cast  no  suspicion  on  my  intentions.' 

brances  of  earlier  times  as  a  holy  guardian  *  With  honourable  intentions  one  goes 

angel.    Yes,  this  young  person — I  see  her  openly  to  work.    Your  way  of  proceeding 

daily;  she  works  everyday  in  the  adjoin-  h^  something  ambiguous  in  it,  and  the 

ing  room,  and  yet,  our  acquaintance  is  the  more^  as  your  situation,  so  far  as  I  know 

slightest  possible;  still  I  love  her ^  it,  is  not  calculated  to  make  me  easy 

We  were  here  interrupted;  Lucy's  hus-  about  your  conduct.' 

band  entered.    We  returned  to  the  4X)pies,  *Sir,  it  seems  you  seek  a  quarrel  with 

and  soon  my  visiters  left  me.  me!'  I  exclaimed. 

I  rejoiced  to  be  alone.  I  had  to  draw  *  Very  possibjy,'  replied  the  geometri- 
my  breath  again.  And  yet  I  was  happy,  cian,  dryly:  ^  I  am  always  rca4y  to  give 
beaming  with  joy,  proud  of  myself.  I  satisfaction.  Perhaps  I  judge  you  too 
had  spoken  the  word,  and  so  well,  so  severely.  It  may  be  that,  timid,  inex- 
exactly  at  the  right  moo^ent — ^how  I  perienced,  awkward  in  your  behaviour, 
admired  myself!  And  what  more  than  you  still  have  a  definite  and  honest  pur- 
all  the  rest  made  a  god  of  me  was,  that  pose.  Qive  proof  of  it,  then.  That  you 
Henrietta,  who  had  been  perfectly  free  to  tattle  about  Henrietta  to  others^  and  even 
leave  her  room,  never  quitted  it  uiitil  after  set  another  to  talk  about  her — all  this  is 
the  arrival  of  Lucy's  husband.  Henrietta,  offensive  to  me,  although  there  may  be 
since  she  had  heard  my  confession,  had  nothing  wrong  intended.  What  do  you 
heard  it  willingly,  and,  as  she  had  heard  it  wish,  then  1  Explain  yourself.  You  have, 
willingly,  her  heart  must  he  mine.  Lastly,  perhaps,  serious  views.  Are  you  author- 
as  a  full  hour  passed,  and  she  did  not  ised  to  entertain  such  views  ?  How  much 
return  as  usual,  I  was  conviqtced  that,  as  do  you  make  with  your  brush  and  colours 
an  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter,  she  in  a  year?  What  is  the  average?' 
had  told  all,  confessed  all  to  her  parents.  This  horrible  question — I  saw  it  already 
One  could  easily  guess  what  the  family  approaching  from  afar — destroyed  what 
w^:^  about  little  self-possession  I  had  gained  entirely; 

In  these  dreamings,  in  anxious  and  de-  for  hitherto  I  had  earned  precious  little, 
lighted  expectation  of  the  issue  of  things,  I  possessed  precisely  just  so  much  as  no- 
hour  after  hour  passed.  At  last  I  heard  thing,  and  had  thought  only  of  love,  and 
steps  upon  the  stairs,  which  suddenly  mutual  love;  in  short,  only  of  a  new  door 
turned  to  my  door.  The  door  was  quickly  in  the  partition:  of  all  that  pertains  to 
thrown  open;  to  my  amazement  it  was  the  prose  of  life  not  a  word  had  as  yet 
the  geometrician !  occurred  to  me. 

^— -  *I  make  yearly,'  I  answered,  hesitat- 

My  physiognomy  did  not  probably  pre-  ingly — *I  earn  certainly — at  present  in- 
sent  its  ordinary  expression;  for  the  gco-  d^  less  than  I  shall  earn  in  future.   But 

metrician  instantly  began  with  his  charac-    I  have — ^a^rofession  and ' 

teristic  abruptness: — *Why  are  ypvi  so  'For  this  very  reason,'  interrupted  he, 
pale  at  my  appearance?  You  might  have  *  because  you  have  a  profession,  and  in- 
expected  me.  deed  the  profession  of  a  painter,  I  put  the 

*  Really — I  had  flattered  myself  that  question  very  distinctly.    You  know  the 

— '  so  I  stammered,  and  came  to  a  full  proverb:  Art  seeks  bread;  your  business, 

stop.  now  and  then,  brin^  fame,  but  seldom 
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bread  into  the  house.    My  daughter  has  it  1    I  hid  it  away  for  awhile  in  my  stove, 

nothing.     What  have  you  ?  oi'  rather,  I  as  I  had  no  strong-box.    Then  I  was  off 

ask  again,  what  do  you  make  on  the  ave-  and  out  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  give 

.rage  in  a  year,  i^  case  you  really  have  myself  up  in  solitude  and  unobserved  to 

honourable  intentions?'  my  joy,  which  was  all  the  greater  for  the 

*  I  make  on  the  average ^  death-agony  which  had  been  so  geonietri- 

Now  I  either  had  to  tell  a  lie,  or — I  was  cally  imposed  on  me.   After  I  had  rejoiced 

very  near  fainting.   Some  one  knocked  at  till  I  was  tired,  I  turned  homeward,  to 

.the  door.  confess  all  to  my  dear  uncle.    As  yet  he 

*  Qod  be  praised ! '  thought  I.  *  Long  knew  nothing — nothing  at  all  of  my  plans, 
live  the  i)eus  ex  machina !  who  is,  to  be  my  riches,  my  intercourse  with  the  mathe- 
sure,  more  at  home  on  the  stage  or  in  matician,  or  the  proposed  door  in  the  par- 
romances,  than  in  every-day  life.   OLucy!  tition.     I  had  kept  silent,  from  the  cer- 

0  my  guardian  angel !'  tainty  that,  if  I  had  spoken  to  him  at  an 
I  had  opened  the  poor.    A  servant  in  earlier  period,  he  would  have  listened  to 

livery  entered  with  two  fat  money-bags  his  kind  heart,  and  made  new  sacrifices 

in  his  hand  and  under  his  arm.     I  stoiod  for  me.     I  knew  he  was  not  affluent,  and 

Btupified,  and  let  him  have  his  own  way.  that  he  had  been  at  considerable  expense 

He  laid  them  down  on  the  table,  untied  in  furnishing  me  with  my  materials  as  an 

one,  and  shook  out  a  silver  stream  of  dol-  artist.    It  was  a  sacred  duty  not  to  put 

Jjars,  spread  them  out  as  he  counted  them;  his  love  for  me  to  a  great  trial.    Now  cir- 

did  the  same  with  the  sounding  bowelis  cumstances  were  changed.     The  lovely 

of  the  other  bag,  counted  me  off  the  sil-  Lucy  hovered,  with  lavish  hand,  like  a 

ver  pillars,  twenty  dollars  strong  each,  goddess  of  fortune  over  my  fate.    How 

handed  me  a  piece  of  paper,  and  said,  could  I  have  merited  so  much  favour  in 

*  Please  to  settle  for  the  two  copies;  my  her  eyes  ? 

lady  has  directed  me  to  take  them  and  It  was  supper-time  when  I  reached 

lihe  original  also.'  home.     *  To  tea !   to  tea !   dear  uncle,^ 

*  Qood,  the  pictures  are  all  here,  ready  cried  I,  joyously:  *  important  news!* 
packed,'  said  I;  and  giving  them  to  the  *I  know,  I  know;  my  old  woman'  fhe 
kercury,  turned  again  to  the  geometri-  meant  Margaret,  the  maid)  *  keeps  me  m- 
cian,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  risen  formed  how  things  go  on.  We  hear,  for 
and  taken  his  hat,  and  to  whom  I  hastily  instance,  of  dollars,  of  one,  of  two  ba^ 
^remarked — *As  I  ha.ve  had  the  honour  full  —  the  whole  Pactolus  has  emptied 
already  to  inform  you,  I  make,  on  an  itself  on  my  poor  Julius.' 

average,  every  year ^  *  Yes,  yes;    I  have  for  the   present 

*  Tou  have  your  business  now,'  he  said,  stowed  away  the  Pactolus  in  the  stove, 
interrupting  me,  *  as  I  have  mine.     This  But  let  us  only  take  our  seats  at  the 
man  here  is  waiting.     At  some  other  table;  there  is  something  else  to  tell.' 
time.'  I  wondered  that  my  uncle  did  not,  in 

With  that  he  retired,  just  as  I  was  his  usual  way,  sympathise  in  my  joy.    His 

about,  with  more  confidence  than  I  had  moved  slowly,  silently,  with  an  air  which 

ever  before  had  in  all  my  life,  to  talk  showed  that  he  was  thinking  of  somethmg 

with  him  about  my  affairs.    *  The  deuce  else.   He  threw  a  glance  at  old  Mai^garet, 

take  geometricians  and  all  mathematical  as  if  he  wished  to  be  rid  of  her  presence, 

certainties !'  thought  I,  as  I  wrote  a  re-  but  had  not  the  courage  to  send  her  away, 

ceipt  for  the  servant.  I  gave  her  a  hint,  and  she  retired. 

When  we  were  alone,  and  seated  at  the 

I  had  nothing  better  in  the  world  to  table,  he  began  :*  I,  too,  have  a  word  to  say  to 

do  than  to  contemplate  the  dollars  before    you,  and ^  Here  he  coughed,  as  was  his 

me.    It  was  a  pretty  sight.    The  silver  wont  when  he  had  something  disagreeable 

colonnade  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  fairy  to  communicate,  and  was  therefore  obliged 

fabric.    I  had  never  before  seen  so  much  to  do  violence  to  himself.    *  You  know — ^ 

treasure  at  once.    And  it  had  come  from  (he  paused  again,  and  then  took  another 

the  beautiful  Lucy,  from  the  gentle,  sym-  turn) — *  the  good  lady — she  is  truly  gene- 

pathising  woman,  who  was  interested  in  rous,  yes,  indeed,  noble-minded.    It  is  a 

my  prospects,  and  would  so  gladly  see  me  greater  honour  to  be  patronised  by  a  per- 

bappy.  son  of  such  a  character  than  by  a  prince; 

New  cares  now  arose.     Where  should  an  honour  of  which  you  should  try  to 

1  deposit  this  capital,  before  I  could  spend  make  yourself  worthy.    You  see  now  ^ 
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splendid  career  opened  before  you;  hence-  strode  disconsolate  up  and  down  the  room, 
forth  observe  order,  be  industrious,  and  He  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  were  struck 
strictly  upright !  So  will  you  succeed,  dumb,  thinking  how  to  comfort  me. 
But  to  be  foolishly  carried  away  into  the  *  Stop,  only  listen  to  me  !  *  he  ex- 
sky — to  wish  to  make  others  unhappy —  claimed,  as  he  followed  me;  *let  us  see. 
a  young  maiden  should  be  a  sacred  thing  What's  the  use  of  storming  so  ?  We 
to  everybody — no,  that  is  wrong  P  will  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  with 
He  uttered  this  last  word  with  great  honour.  How  in  the  world  could  I  know 
emphasis  and  gravity.  I  looked  at  him  — remember  your  vow — but  you  were 
with  astonishment,  and  cried,  *  Dearest,  still  very  young  then — people  do  things 
best  uncle,  what  do  you  mean  to  say?  I  of  that  sort;  it  is  not  so  very  wrong  at 
do  not  understand  you.'  that  age;  in  riper  years  one  breaks  such 

*  The  young  maiden — there  above '  vows.    But  listen,  poor  Julius;  take  cou- 

*  Bo  I  know  her  ? '  I  exclaimed;  *  yes,  I  rage — all  is  not  lost,  by  any  means.  To- 
know  her — I '  morrow  1*11  go  up, — I  will  clear  it  all  up 

*  You  love  her,'  he  replied;  *  you  follow    to-morrow.    All ^ 

her;  you  would ^  *Too  late,  then,  dear  uncle;  I  am  con- 

*  Ah  r  I  cried,  *  if  you  only  knew  how  sidered  a  mere  rake.  The  idea  is  fixed, 
heartily  I  love  her !'  The  family  are  all  together,  they  are  talk- 

*  It  is  unworthy  of  you — it  is  dishonest;  ing  about  it,  they  despise  me.  To-morrow ! 
it  is — acting  the  part  of  a  dissolute  fel-  — but  the  geometrician  will  quit  the 
low!'  house  immediately.* 

I  opened  my  eyes  in  amazement,  but  *  Then  I'll  go  and  repair  the  mischief 

my  astonishment  disappeared  in  a  burst  on  the  spot.' 

of  laughter,  for  I  suspected  that  he  had  *  Oh  do— do,  sweetest  uncle.* 

got  this  false  impression  through  old  Mar-  '  But  the  young  maiden  will  be  there.' 

garet.  *  What  if  she  is  ?    If  her  parents  find  it 

*  This  time,  ray  good  uncle,'  cried  I,  necessary,  they  can  easily  send  her  away. 

*you  are  altogether  mistaken.    I  love  the    The  whole  peace  of  my  life ' 

young  lady  in  the  purest,  deepest  earnest.  *  Very  well,  be  it  so ;    this  evening, 

Is  that  dishonest  in  me  ?     I  was  about  now.     It  is  indeed  pretty  late,  but  call 

to  beg  you  to  take  a  step  to-morrow  for  my  the  old  woman.     I  must  make  my  toi- 

happiness:  to  put  in  a  kind  word  for  me  lette.' 

with  the  parents  for  the  hand  of  their  While  he  exchanged  his  slippers  for 

daughter.'  his  shoes,  Margaret  fastened  his  golden 

*  What !  for  you,  do  you  say  ?  you  want  buckles,  I  handed  him  his  finely-powdered 
to  marry? — ^you !  It  is  not  possible,  peruke,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  the 
Only  a  few  hours  ago  I  told  the  geome-  old  maid-servant,  assisted  him  to  draw  on 
trician — and  you  said  so  yourself — that  his  chestnut-brown  coat,  put  in  his  hand 
you  mean  to  live  and  die  unmarried!'  his  Spanish  cane,  and  repeated  to  him 

^Dear   uncle,   what  have  you  done?  all  and  everything  that  had  happened, 

Then  am  I  lost !     What  will  they  think  and  how  it  happened,  what  he  was  to  ask, 

of  me?'  and  what  to  answer,  &c.     *Well,  well, 

*Done!  What  have  I  done?— only  I  know  it  all, — let  me  alone!'  said  he, 
what  your  own  honour  demanded.  Hear  stunned  with  my  talk,  and  departed, 
me,  child, — only  hear.  The  man  there,  the  I  then  made  confession  to  our  old  Mar- 
geometrician  I  mean,  came  this  afternoon,  garet,  for  I  had  to  give  vent  to  my  grief 
sate  himself  down  in  this  room, — told  me  and  anxiety.  She  listened  most  devoutly, 
a  long  story;  said  you  were  after  his  with  wet  eyes,  and  took  my  troubles  as 
daughter,  that  you  talked  about  her,  that  much  to  heart  as  if  it  were  her  own  lot 
you  have  employed  others — ^yes,  that  the  in  life  that  was  at  stake.  Every  moment 
English  lady  had  been  at  his  wife — and  we  ran  to  the  door  to  listen  whether  foot- 
he  will  not  permit  it;  for  in  case  you  steps  were  to  be  heard  on  the  stairs;  or 

want  his  daughter  for  a  wife No!  said  we  sat  perfectly  silent,  trying  to  catch 

I  to  him,  no;  on  the  contrary,  you  had  some  sound  of  what  was  going  on  above. 

yourself  protested  and  sworn  to  me  that  

you  would  never  take  a  wife,  that  you 

never  thought  of  such  a  thing ! '  In  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour  the  door 

I  heard  no  more.    I  was  beside  myself,  of  the  geometrician's  room  opened.     W  e 

I  stood  up,  and  my  uncle  likewise.    I  heard  my  uncle  approaching. 
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*What!'  I  exclaimed  to  him,  as  he  for  her  parents,  the  poor  child  became 

entered,  *  akeady  back  ?    Then  I  am  re-  blood-red,  fell  again  to  rocking  the  baby, 

jected?'  although  the  little  thing  had  not  stirred; 

'  Pat  oflf  till  to-morrow.   They  are  not  then,  when  she  was  far  enough  off,  she 

«t  home.'  said,  half  aloud,  "  My  parents  will  not 

'  Have  you  been  waiting  for  them  V  probably  return  till  towards  midnight.    I 

'  Yes,  I  waited,  but  they  will  not  re-  am  sorry,  but  you  must  not  weary  yonr- 

tnm  till  towards  midnight;  so  the  daugh-  self  with  waiting." — "  Really,"  I  replied, 

ter  told  me.'  **it  is  already  late,  I  will  put  off  my  busi- 

*  You  hare  seen  her,  then?*  ness  till  to-morrow.     And  if  you,  my 

*  I  believe  it  was  she,  and  indeed  she  is  sweet  lady,  knew  what  it  was,  I  would 
a  lovely  child,  07  I  do  not  know  what  bespeak  your  favour;  that  is,  in  case — in 
loveliness  is.'  case  you  could  be  moved  in  our  behalf, 

*But  what  did  she  say  to  you?'  cried  especially  in  mine, — ^yes,  I  should  die  in 

I,  full  of  delight.    *  Tell  me  everything  peace,  if  I  only  knew  that  the  happi- 

— everything,  I  beseech,  I  conjure  you.'  ness  and  fate  of  my  Julius  were  united 

*  I  must  first  take  off  my  coat,  and  to  yours,  his  happiness  in  your  keeping, 
make  myself  comfortable.  Wait — ^yes,  a  his  virtue  under  the  protection  of  your 
very  nice  maiden.  Margaret,  my  slippers !  family." ' 

—^  right  noble  daughter!'  I  did  not  let  my  uncle  finish;  I  sprang 

*  But  what  did  she  say  to  you?'  up,  in  the  intoxication  of  my  delight, 

*  She  said-rthe^e,  take  care  of  my  caught  him  round  the  neck,  without  the 
peruke — they  had  goi^e  to  a  christening  power  to  utter  a  syllable  or  make  my  feel- 
«t  a  Mencfs  house.'  ings  understood. 

*  But  what  else  ?  You  staid  up  there  *  Hold ! — my  poor  Julius,  hold ! — ^you 
fall  twenty  mii^utcs.'  choke  me !  my  cap  is  falling  off — let  me 

'  Yes,  about.    But  let  me  bethink  my-  speak.    You  are  crazy,  you  don't  know 

mSit    Well,  she  was  alone,  and  opened  anything  yet,  you  don't  know  the  best ! 

the  door  for  me; — ^but,  if  I  had  been  a  — So,  so! — sit  down.    So!  be  quiet;  hear 

gfiost,  she  could  not  have  been  more  further.' 

ftartled.     **  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  my  *  Angel   of  an  uncle!'  cried  I;  *and 

pretty  child,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand.  We  now  for  the  best !'  I  exclaimed,  breathless 

entered  the  room;  a  burning  red  covered  and  trembling. 

her  cheeks.   She  went  before  me,  without  *  Then,  the  youAg  lady,  when  she  had 

letting  go  my  hand,  because  she  wished  heard  me,  quickly  composed  herself,  and 

to  lead  me  carefully,  as  befitted  my  age.  said,  with  a  firm  voice,  ^  You  will  not 

I  tell  you,  she  is  an  affectionate  child,  doubt,  Mr  Toms,  my  high  esteem  and 

80  tender,  so  respectful ^  respect  for  you — I  am  touched  by  your 

'She  respects  you,  she  loves  you,  my  words,   but   much   too   embarrassed  to 

best  uncle,  as  all  the  world  loves  you.'  answer  you.    I  do  not  think  of  changing 

Here  Margaret  murmured  from  a  dim  my  situation,  and  I  see  many  obstacles." 

comer — *  That's  true.'  (Don't  be  frightened !  poor  Julius.)    "  I 

'  Well,  so  then  we  got  into  the  room  belong,"  said  she,  "  to  my  parents.    I  am 

where  she  was  sewing  and  taking  care  of  necessary  to  them;  I  will  not  leave  them, 

a  little  sister  and  two  little  brothers  who  neither  will  I  be  a  burden  to  them."  (But 

were  asleep.    One  of  the  children  awoke  don't  bo  frightened !)    "  I  will  give  my 

at  our  entrance.    "  Attend  to  the  child,  hand  to  no  one  who  is  not  of  the  same 

attend  to  the  child,"  said  I  to  her,  *^  and  condition  in  life,  who  does  not  regard  my 

then,  if  you  please,  call  your  parents,  family  as  his,  and  who  does  not  give  me 

For  I  come  to  see  them  particularly,  if  his  whole  heart,  as  I  will  give  him  mine, 

it  is  not  too  late,  and  they  will  receive  I  never  thought  to  have  said  so  much  to 

me."  She  replied,  as  she  rocked  the  baby,  any  one,  but,  I  know  not — ^your  years, 

"They  are  not  at  home." — You  see,  Julius,  my  reverence  for  you,  gives  me  confidence 

I  tell  you  word  for  word.    Shall  I  cut  it  and  courage  to  speak  openly.    Further 

shorter?'  than  this,  it  is  for  my  parents  to  answer 

*  No !  tell  me  everything,  to  the  small-  you.  If  you  wish,  I  will  inform  them  of 
est  particular,  but  don't  laugh  at  me.'  your  visit." ' 

'  That  would  not  be  right,  or  rather  it  Here  my  uncle  paused,  to  draw  breath, 

would  not  be  doing  right  to  the  young  I  sat  buried  in  myself,  listening  with  all 

maiden,  to  laugh.    For,  when  I  inquired  my  senses.    At  last  he  resumed: — 
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Lady,*'8aidI,**ifyouplea$e,4;elItheiu  one  will  not  sleep  to-night,  but  we  will 

I  will  call  Al^ut  ten  o'clock.    You  do  sleep  for  tlie  others.' 

not  know  haw  happy  I  am  to  find  united  

with  your  youthful  years  so  niuch  good-  Towards  midnight  I  heard  Heniie^ta's 

ness  and  maturity  of  mind;  yes,  it.make^  parents  return.     Then  they  were  all  in 

ine  only  the  .more  desiroi^,  that  finder  earnest  consultation.    About  two  o^clock 

such  conditions  my  nephew  may  be  accept-  I  bear^  the  chairs  move  bs^k,  and  the 

able— conditions  which  certainly  will  not  family  separate.    I  could  get  no  jsfeep. 

seem  hard  to  him.    Believe  ];ne,  dear  As  soon  as  my  uncle  was  a^tvke,  l^l4 

child,  I  apcputxt  it  an  honour,  a  great  while  he  was  dressing,  I  mj^de  him  repeat 

honour,  to  be  admitted  into  a  ffuuily  every  circumstance,  every  word  of  his  last 

whi(^  manifests  so  much  goodness  as  night's  visit.     The  dear  old  man  went 

yo.urs. — And,  from  tender  childhood  up,  over  it  with  admirable  patience,  and  spoke 

bis  iteart,  his  whole  heoirt  '*  (I  could  wil-  with  such  a  quiet  confidence,  that  I  lived 

lingly  have  told  her  all  about  the  Jewess)  again  in  my  new  hopes.  Only  t^e  reserve 

**  is  a  good,  a  noble  heart.    I  pledge  my-  of  Henrietta's  expressions  did  not  exactly 

self  for  that  to  you,  my  dear  chi)4..    H^  please  me;  and  when  I  tljipught  of  the 

shaU  Iciarn  under  wliat  conditions  lie  may  stern,  austere  gepmetrician  and  of  hip 

secure  his  happiness,  and  how  it  is  to  bi^  ipud  voice,  \  did  not  feel  quite  comfort- 

k^pt  only  through  mutual  love,  mutual  able. 

faith,  and  the  s^^lous  di^arge  of  tl^e  In  the  meanwhile  it  struck  ten.    My 

duties  which  spring  from  the  domestic  re-  uncle  went    I  grew  hot  an4  cold.    In 

lotions.    So  then ^" '  feverish  iuixiety  I  walked  about  the  li- 

Here  my  uncle  in  his  happy  humour  brary;  at  last  I  mount^a  to  the  attic, 

began  to  repeat  the  form  of  words  cus-  There,  Recording  to  agreement,  I  was  to 

tom^  at  a  betrothal:  *  Do  you  promise  wait  for  my  uncle,  and  receive  from  him 

this,  «rulius  ?    Then  say  a  loud  and  em-  my  death-sentence  or  my  life, 

phatic  Yes!'  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  Henrietta's 

*  Yes,  yes!'  cried  I,  *  before  God,  before  door  open;  I  distinguished  the  steps  of. 
you,  uncle  of  my  heart,  before  you !'  And  two  persons,  and  I  discovered,  by  variouiB 
again  I  heaped  him  with  caresses,  while  signs,  that  it  was  Henrietta  with  her 
old  Margaret,  in  the  corner,  wiped  her  mother. 

eyes.    My  uncle  alone,  happy  in  the  hap-  Theii  all  was  lost,  thopght  I,  and 

piness  which  he  was  preparing  for  me,  sank  with  folded  arms  upon  a  se^i^t.    I 

maintained  as  ever  his  serene,  cheerful  had  thus  far  represented  to  myself  the 

hqmour,  and  rallied  me  fibout  my  tears  mother,  the  confidante  of  Henrietta's  mo^ 

pf  joy.  secret  thoughts,  as  ^  little  feivourable  tp 

*  Did  you  say  nothing  more  to  her,  me,  as  probably  m^  best  mediator  with 
c|e.?'  the  iron  geometrician.    A.nd  now  these 

*  Nothing  in  particular.  I  arose,  and  two  had  left  the  Qelil  of  battle  where  the 
wished  to  lopk  at  Ihe  innocent  little  contest  was  just  begun,  .a^d  ^iven  up  my 
angel  in  its  little  white  bed;  jshe  acconi-  good  uncle  without  ^istance  to  the  geo- 
panied  me,  smiling,  and  showed  me  the  metrician,  who  cherished  the  most  unfor- 
child.  What  ,struck  me  particularly  was  tunate  .prejudices  against  me.  In  this 
the  neatness  everyinrhere  reigning,  the  sti^te  of  despair  I  could  not  endure  to  re- 
order, the  evident  care  shown  in  every-  main  where  I  was.  I  took  heiMrt  and  re- 
thing,. i^nd  a  certain  elegance  in  the  mid^t  solved  to  go, to  the  two  ladies,  and,  if  pos- 
of  the  greatest  simplicity.    "  You  m^^ke  sible,  inove  them  to  some  sympathy. 

the  clothes  for  the  children,  I  suppose.?-'  I  knocked  at  their  door.    Henrietta 

said  I  to  her. — "  Pardon  me,"  she  replied,  openjed  it.    Her  surprise,  ,her  confusion, 

**  it  is  my  mother's  work,  but  in  her  ab-  helped  pie  to  conquer  ipipe. 

sence  I  do  a  little."    I  .took  her  hand,  *May  I  only  for  a  few  mom^i^ts?*  said 

and  kissed  it,  and  she  held  fast  hold  of  I,  with  a  broken  voice. 

me  to  attend  me  out    But  at  the  door  *Step  in,  Mr  Julius,'. said  the  motlier, 

I  begged  her  in  a  whisper  to  go  no  fEur-  inimeaiately.     Then  she  became  silent, 

ther,  lest  she  should  meet  you.   She  bur-  looked  at  me  for  awhile,  while  some 

ried  back. — But,  hark,  it  is  eleven  o'clock,  tears  fell  from  her, eyes.     '  Wb^t  tfo  you 

Let  us  go  to  bed.'  wish  to  say  to  usl'^^ed  she,  &9mewliat 

The  old  Margaret  smiled.     *Yes,  to  troubled, 

bed ;  you  are  right,  Margaret     £very  *  I  wish,  bef9re  ygu  all  decide  upon  i^y 
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fijkte,  to  see  you,  maiam,  to  sp^ak  with  though — though  a  voioe  9poke  for  you 

you — ^pardon  my  nDmentary  eiubarras?-  e?er  90  loudly  in  my  heart  —  I  would 

meat  £  wish  to  tell  your  lady-  obey  my  father'^  aad  moth^r^s  voice  rather 

daughter  herself  what  she  is,  and  will  than  my  owu.' 

for  ever  be  to  me;  and  you,  that  I  regard  She  turned  abruptly  away  from  me,  and 

you  as  a  mother,  I  who  have  no  mother;  went  to  the  window. 

and  that  ia  intrusting  to  me  this  jewel,  

this  treasure,  you  would  not  be  compelled  At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 

ever  to  be  separated.     Ah !  what  shall  *  I  did  not  suppose  you  were  here,'  said 

I  say  ?    Love  and  respect  make  me  dumb,  the  geometrician,  immediately  addressing 

And  your  tears — ^Ifearto  understand  what  me.    *  However,  you  may  repiain.    I  was 

th^.t9ll  mo.*  about  to  request  you  to  be  called.' 

While  I  spoke;,  Henrietta,  with  evident  *Qood  morning,  my  dear  child,'  said 

calmness,  fixed  her  eyes  immoveably  upon  Uocle  Tloms,  kissing  Henrietta's  hand, 

me,  And  listened.  who  turned  towards  him  in  all  her  beau- 

*  Do  you  speak  to  the  young  gentleman,  tiful  confusion.  Then  turning  to  her 
Henrietta?' said  her  mother  to  her.  *But  mother,  he  cried,  ^And  you,  my  worthy 
no — to  lose  you,  my  child !  no,  I  cannot  madam  —only  courage  and  confidence ! 
think  of  it;  it  would  be  my  death.'  Had  you  known  this  lad  here  for  some 

*  l(ever !  that  shall  never  be,  mamma ! '  twenty  years,  as  I  have  done,  he  would 
replied  the  daughter,  somewhat  agitated,  be  dear  to  you.  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
and  with  a  clear  voice.  *I  will  give  my  joy  that  his  choice  has  fallen  upon  the 
hand  to  no  one  who  will  not  be  wholly  amiable  daughter  of  a  truly  noble  family, 
your  son.  And,  Mjr  Julius,  I  am  far  more  a  pure  diamond — but  stop !  let  the  man 
at  a  loss  what  to  say  than  you.  I  know  speak  .to  whom  it  belongs  to  speak  here.' 
year  wishes,  but  I  do  not  know  your  cha-  My  uncle  seated  himself^  I  remained 
racter.  I  am  to  you,  you  are  to  me,  too  standing  by  Henrietta,  and  we  listened  to 
little  .known         '  the  seoiuetrician. 

'  Too  little  known  I '  cried  I.    *  0  lady,  *  About  ten  o'clock,*  said  he,  *  Mr  Toms 

that  I  never  had  the  boldness  to  approach  honoured  me  with  a  visit.    It  concerned 

?»u  as  I  wished,  tells  you  what  I  am !  you,  Mr  Julius.  After  the  explauations 
ou,  your  character  and  life,  your  noble  that  have  been  given,  I  do  justice  to  the 
mind,  are  they  little  known  to  me !  And  honourable  character  of  your  intentions. 
to  wQo.m,  that  ever  saw  you,  can  you  be  All  misunderstandings  have  arisen  from 
unknown  1  And  I,  lady,  who  am  so  little  your  timid,  uncertain  way  of  proceeding, 
versed  in  the  arts  of  dissemblii^ — ^am  I  and  the  .talk  of  ft  stranger.  In  this  way, 
ftot  an  open  book  before  you,  in  which,  if  your  purest  intentions  lose  the  freedom 
you  have  ever  wished  it,  you  might  read  and  openness  which  one  expects  from 
the  whole  contents  ?  Am  I  r^ly  un-  what  is  right  and  honourable.  All  clan- 
known  to  you  ?  And  — '  destine  proceedings  are  suspicious.  It  is 
She  interrupted  me  with:  *  No-Hshall  I  also  known  to  me  that  you  possess  no  pro- 
leave  my  .parents?  That  I  can  never  do.'  perty  but  the  money  which  I  saw  you  re- 
*No,  you  shall  not;  nor  will  I,  dear  ceive  yesterd^.  Thus,  your  worldly  cir- 
lady,  ever  leave  your  parents.  Why  do  cumstances  are  limited  to  bare  hopes.  In 
you  fear  that?  But  I  see  judgment  is  this  view,  your  situation  for  the  future  is 
already  pronounced  against  me.  Your  without  that  security  which  I  must  de- 
heart  repulses  me;  no  tenderness  speaks  mand.  Tiiat  was  the  point  upon  which 
for  me  in  your  breast.  Be  it  so !  I  will  t  wished  to  hold  consultation  with  my 
go  silently  to  my  fate,  the  gloomiest  that  wife  and  daughter.  But  now,  since  all 
ever  befell  a  poor  mortal.  You  repulse  concerned  in  this  affair  are  present,  I  will 
mc,  but  the  repulsed  will  regard  you  with  exprea^  my  opinion  freely.' 
eternal  love.'  A  slight  shiver  ran  through  me.  The 
*Mr  Julius,  you  distress  me.    I  know  man  seemed  to  carry  there  in  bis  breast, 

not  what  I  should You  know  that  where  other  men  carry  a  heart,  a  foot- 

I  am  without  experience,!  am To  rule,  a  scale,  an  algebraic  formula.    He 

my  parents  I  give  up  the  decision  with  continued:  ^  I  have  never  reckoned  upon 

entire  confidence;  that  is  my  duty.     I  a  rich  son-in-law.    I  have  never  desired 

will  listen  to  you  without  contradiction,  such  an  one.    So,  if  the  worldly  circum- 

even  if ^0,  say  not  that  I  have  stances  of  Mr  Julius  are  such  as  they 

repelled  you,  but,  must  it  be  so,  even  ^ave  been  described  to  me,  they  offer  no 
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obstacle  to  my  consent  to  his  union  with  make,  I  understand.    They  do  honour  to 

ray  Henrietta,  in  case  Henrietta  herself,  every  father,  but  they  are  such  as  every 

and  her  mother,  consent  to  it/  honest  and  thoughtful  man  would  impose 

He  threw  a  sharp  eagle-look  upon  the  on  himself,  who  has  to  decide  upon  his 

two.    Henrietta  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  lot  in  life.    What  you  require  would  have 

her  cheeks  were  suflfiised  with  a  deeper  been  fulfilled  by  me,  had  you  not  required 

red.   Her  mother  suppressed  a  sigh.   But  it.    I  am  almost  ashamed  solemnly  to 

he  resumed  his  address  with  a  vivacity  promise  you  that  which  should  be  done 

not  usual  in  him,  and  said:— ^  without  a  promise.    Do  not  imagine  that 

*  But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  at  this  moment  I  look  only  at  your  daugh- 
depends — one  thing  upon  which  alone  I  t^r  and  think  only  of  my  love;  I  see  the 
insist — that  is,  my  daughter's  happiness!  future.  I  consult  my  own  power  and  my 
This  happiness  I  can  find  for  her  only  in  social  relations.  And,  if  even  another 
faithful,  unphangeable  aflfection  on  both  feeling  is  strong  within  me,  it  is  reverence 
sides;  in  mutual,  untroubled  confidence  for  Henrietta's  rare  virtues,  admiration 
which  knows  no  concealment;  in  un-  of  your  domestic  happiness,  and  of  the 
wearied  industry;  in  strict,  blameless  be-  influence  of  your  principles.  Thanks  to 
haviour  and  simple  ways  of  life.  With-  you,  that  I  am  permitted  to  share  in  this 
out  these,  Henrietta  shall  be  no  man's  domestic  felicity,  that  you  — — * 

wife.  I  know,  gentlemen,  the  value  of  *  Young  man!' internipted  the  geome- 
my  daughter.  Whoever  does  not  bring  trician,  *not  a  word  of  thanks.  Hen- 
^ler  all  these  goods — all,  without  excep-  rietta  has  to  decide;  not  I.  She  now 
tion — is  unworthy  to  possess  her.  Could  understands  how  I  think.  She  shall  be 
he  deceive  her,  and  himself  and  me,  wo  under  no  constraint  in  her  choice;  she 
to  him  !  He  vfould  be  the  object  of  my  shall  suffer  no  reproach  from  her  parents, 
eternal  hate,  my  righteous  vengeance —  Let  her  consider  whether  she  loves  you. 
he  should  — — ^'  If  not,  well.  Perhaps  she  has  been 
Here  he  broke  off,  and  remained  some  taken  by  surprise,  and  needs  time  to  col- 
seconds  silent,  not  because  he  was  over-  lect  herself  and  consider.  Henrietta,  it 
come  by  paternal  tenderness,  but  because  is  for  you  to  speak;  what  do  you  desire  1' 
he  feared  lest  in  his  excitement  at  a  bare  Henrietta  said  nothing;  but  with  her 
possibility  he  might  say  more  than  was  lovely  countenance  all  in  a  glow  she  turned 
necessary.  to  me,  and  looking  earnestly  into  my  eyes, 

*  Now  you  know,  gentlemen,'  he  re-  into  my  soul,  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
sumed,  in  a  quiet  tone — '  now  you  know  to  me,  which  I  seized  and  pressed  to  my 
why  I  make  so  Uttle  account  of  external  lips  and  to  my  heart.  At  this  movement, 
circumstances;  you  know  what  pledges  I  my  good  uncle  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
desire  and  distinctly  demand  for  the  hap-  trembling  with  age  and  emotion,  hastened 
piness  of  my  child— goods  which  one  finds  towards  us,  and  silently  embraced  us  with 
more  rarely  than  gold.  Mr  Julius  has  his  moist  eyes.  Henrietta's  affectionate  re- 
profession,  has  talent,  education,  is  young,  turn  of  his  kindness  at  once  composed 
will  work — we  will  help  him — on  this  side  him,  and  made  him  happy.  I  silently 
there  is  no  obstacle.  But  let  him  consider  wept  upon  the  breast  of  the  mother.  The 
beforehand  what  he  is  doing,  and  to  what  geometrician  alone  maintained  his  accus- 
he  binds  himself.  Mere  feeling  evaporates,  tomed  firmness,  silently  observing  the 
and  soberness  succeeds  to  the  intoxication  scene.  He  received  my  embrace  with 
of  the  imagination.  If  he  knows  what  cordiality,  led  me  again  to  his  daughter, 
moral  power  he  possesses,  if  he  knows  the  whose  brow  he  kissed,  while  she  threw  her 
priceless  worth  of  a  virtuous  wife,  then,  arms  around  his  neck.  He  then  turned 
if  my  daughter  accepts  him,  I  can  be  a  to  his  wife,  whoso  composure  he  restored 
father  to  him.  I  will  rely  upon  his  in-  by  a  few  affectionate  and  sensible  words, 
tegrity  that  he  will  perform  what  he  pro-                               

raises. 

Impressive  as  his  words  were,  they  re-  When  the  excitement  was  somewhat 

stored  to  me  the  consciousness  of  my  up-  allayed,  and  my  uncle  had  returned  to 

lightness.'  the  easy-chair,  'Now,  dear  people,'  said 

'Whatever,'  said  I  to  him,  *my  uncle  he,  'yet  one  word.    I  thank  you  all    This 

has  said  for  me  to  you,  be  it  good  or  bad,  moment  has  fulfilled  my  last  wish.    That 

I  confirm  it.    You,  sir,  judge  me  without  .  excellent  child  there  is  now  my  own  dear 

knowing  me.    The  conditions  which  you  daughter.    She  will,  depend  upon  it,  be 
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happy — ^very  happy.    ]\Iy  Julius  has  an  while  my  uncle  was  telling  all  this  with 

honest,  loving  heart,  and  is  a  brave  lad,  as  happy  an  air  as  if  he  were  speaking  of 

although  he  would  rather  be  an  artist  his  own  good  fortune  1    I  wept  in  silence, 

than  a  lawyer.  while  Henrietta,  her  mother,  and  even 

*Now  I  wish  to  tell  you  something  the  geometrician,  listened  to  him  with 

that  belongs  to  the  affair.    I  tell  you  how  affectionate  admiration.     We  ventured 

it  is.    This  boy  here  is  my  heir.    My  neither  to  disturb  his  plans,  nor  to  add 

property  has  been  his  for  these  twenty  to  them.    Henrietta  kneeled  by  his  chair, 

years  and  more  by  my  will.    So  I  have  and  rested  her  face  on  his  hand,  which 

been  living  now  for  a  long  time  at  his  she  kissed,   while  her  mother,   deeply 

expense;  yet  it  will  not  be  long  that  £  moved,  took  the  other,  and  the  geome- 

shall  occasion  him  much  more.  trician  approached  him  with  the  words, 

*  Well,  then,  his  property  consists  in  an  *Mr  Toms,  I  honour  you;  you  are  a  man 

interest,  the  capital  of  which  is  invested  of  God.    May  we  all  resemble  you!' 

in  the  best  vineyard  in  the  Canton  of  

Waadt.  You  see  then  it  is  under  the  So  I  entered  a  family  in  which  perfect 
protection  of  Bacchus  himself;  the  god  union  and  affection,  unbounded  devotion 
has  done  so  well  with  it,  that  for  four-  of  each  to  all  and  of  all  to  each,  entire 
and-fifty  years  it  has  never  failed  me  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners,  steady 
once.  But,  over  and  above  that,  there  is  activity  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  were 
lying  by  me  in  ready  money  a  good  round  the  elements  of  life.  Only  in  such  re- 
sum.  But  this  I  shall  not  pay  to  him,  lations  could  my  character  be  fully  formed, 
but  keep  for  my  dear  little  daughter  there,  while  it  grew  clear  to  me  what  the  great- 
whom  I  found  yesterday  evening  to  be  a  est  blessings  under  heaven  are,  invisible 
right  skilful  and  careful  housekeeper.'  though  they  might  be;  blessings  which 

Here  arose  a  murmur  of  voices  on  all  we  often  forfeit  by  a  false  and  romantic 

sides.    He  exclaimed,  *  Be  quiet  now,  and  turn  of  mind  or  lose  through  a  childish 

hear  me  out.    This  cash  is  just  to  set  the  delight  in  the  illusions  of  the  imagination, 

new  little  housekeepers  agoing.    Bemem-  which  we  allow  to  obtain  a  control,  that, 

ber  the  proverb:    There  is  no  cooking  overpowering  us  every  moment,  leads  us 

without  a  pot.    My  nephew  is  in  great  astray  at  every  step, 
want  of  such  furniture;  consequently  I        And  Henrietta,  I  confess  it — I  had 

must  provide  him  some.     We  must  have  loved  not  her.  but  a  fancied  image  of 

kettles,  and  cabinets,  and  commodes,  and  perfection  under  her  form.     How  differ- 

sofas,  and  new  mirrors,  and  curtains,  and  ent,  how  nnich  more  lovely  and  noble,  did 

I  know  not  what.    We  must  receive  our  I  find  her  now  in  reality,  disrobed  of  the 

dear  little  daughter  as  befits  her,  and  rainbow-glimmer  in  which  she  had  floated 

without  touching  the  capital.    Do  you  before  my  imagination !   What  a  heroism 

want  to  know?    I  have  fixed  all  that  of  virtue,  and  what  humility  withal! — 

long  ago:  I  shall  exchange  my  old  fur-  what  gifts  and  graces  to  charm  all  hearts 

niture  for  new.    I  have  during  many  without  knowing  it,  and  what  world-for- 

years  gathered  together  a  multitude  of  getting  love  of  home  had  I  to  admire  in 

folios,  quartos,and  old  smoke-dried  things,  her !     Her  father's  keen  penetration  and 

Julius,  as  an  artist,  will  not  know  what  strict  self-command,  and  the  tenderness  of 

to  do  with  them,  and  it  is  high  time  I  her  mother,  were  united  in  her.  She  loved 

should  think  of  tying  up  my  travelling  me.    Already  in  our  silent  passing  to  and 

bundle.    I  know  an  Israelite  who  will  from  the  attic  her  heart  had  begun  to 

help  me,  without  the  wish  or  the  power  to  beat  for  me.    And  yet  she  would  have 

cheat  me.    I  have  already  got  a  part  of  let  that  heart  break,  and  mine  also,  had 

the  sum,  and  so  we  can  make  provision  duty  required. 

for  these  children.     Hush  I  no  murmurs;        Lucy,  before  her  return  to  England, 

you  pain  me  by  your  opposition;  besides,  learned  that  I  was  about  to  be  married. 

I  shall  have  great  enjoyment  in  the  thing.  She  visited  Henrietta  again.    She  took 

The  Israelite  gives  me  his  company  in  both  our  hands  in  hers  with  melancholy 

the  business;  we  read  Hebrew  together,  fervour,  and  sighed,  '  Why  cannot  I  have 

we  compare  editions, — and  I  will  bid  all  you  two  with  me  in  England — you  to 

my  old  comforters,  one  after  another,  whom  I  have  from  the  first  sight  felt  my- 

good-by,  until  at  last  I  say  good-night  self  so  powerfully  drawn?    You  will  be 

to  you  altogether.*  happy.    Love  me  as  I  love  you!'    She 

Who  could  have  remained  unmoved  ordered  several  paintings  of  me,  by  which 
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my  little  housekeepitg  ^as  secnr^  for  to  Hve  with  yon;  show  me  once  more 

some  time.    Her  fiiendship  was  advan-  your  chubby-cheeked  angel;  for,  tee  you, 

tageoiis  to  me  in  many  Ways  for  many  all  up  there,  my  brother,  my  sister-in-law, 

years.    Connected  with  wealthy  families  and  so  forth,  will  storm  me  with  questions; 

in  her  fatherland,  she  sent  every  year  to  I  shall  cry  out  to  them,  **  Good  news:  all 

me  some  of  her  countrymen,  Who  came  to  is  well !" 

visit  Switzerland,  and  her  recommenda-  *  He  wished  the  pastor  to  be  called,  as 
tion  was  always  profitable.  The^  stran-  his  sight  grew  dim.  He  received  his  old 
gers  gave  me  a  name,  ahd  btOitght  me  friena  With  the  words,  *'My  dear  Mr 
other  visitei^  other  oi'den*;  and  after  k  Bemier,  I  am,  as  you  see,  road-ready. 
few  years,  I  obtained  with  Henrietta  a  My  faithful  Hippocrates  I  have  sold;  it 
compet-ency  far  exceeding  the  eipecta-  is  the  Israelite  who  now  gets  the  good  of 
tions  of  h^r  father.  Then  I  used  to  say  hid  Wisdom.  But,  although  I  now  will- 
to  him,  laughing, '  Father,  the  profession  iilglr  and  readily  surrender  this  old  body 
of  a  painter  is  pretty  good.  Tour  saying  tO  fn^  skel6ton-man,  he  cannot  have  my 
that  Art  now  and  then  brings  faihe  into  eoii\.  Perform  your  office,  but  be  quick, 
the  hotise,  but  Hot  bread,  does  not  idwayis  or  the  Psyche  will  fly  away;  she  hovers 
prove  true.*  liow,  held  only  by  the  frailest  thread." 

*  When  the  pastor  left,  who  took  his 

I  (5onclttd6  iny  story  with  ti  brief  pas-  ledve  with  deep  emt)tion,  my  uncle  said, 

silge  from  a  letter,  which,  tWo  years  after  '*  We  shall  meet  again !"    He  then  sank 

my  marriage,  I  wrote  to  Lucy,  jilst  after  ihto  a  sltimber;  after  an  hour  he  awoke, 

the  fimetal  of  my  good  uncle:—  he  held  our  hands,  he  murmured,  with  a 

*  Now,  at  last,  my  dear  lady,  I  under-  weAk  voice,  **  Julius ! — Henrietta " 

stand  the  depth  of  your  sorrow  when  yon  His  spirit  fled.  An  unearthly  smile  trans- 
lost  the  best  of  fathers;  now  I  know  the  figured  his  pale  countenance.' 
greatness  of  your  anguish.    I  now  shed 

the  t&JB  which  you  have  long  ago  iked,  ,  [-^<*«-  -7  The  cBarminr  story,  which  is 

« I    have    mV  uncle mv   firther no  '**'®  concluded,  under  the  title  of    Three 

longer.  He  taught  nae  to  live;  he  has  ^^  y,^^  ^f  the  tales  written  by'Hndolph 
taught  me,  too,  to  die.  Serene  and  T6pfifer,  the  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
cheerful  as  ever,  he  smiled  upon  the  angel  Belles  lUttres  at  Genera.  That  author, 
who  came  to  bear  his  spirit  to  God.  He  ahhotigh  a  favourite  on  the  Continent,  is 
felt  the  decay  of  his  power,  the  gradual  ^^^  ^"?^"  ^  this  conntiy.  *  Three  Love- 
fkilure  Of  his'limbs,  /nd  he'  seemfd  only  g^^'  £^^^t^^,  tasX^  f/ 
to  play  With  death.  peared  at  least  once  in  English),  forms  part 
*Last  Sunday,  as  we  ski  around  his  of  the '  Nouvelles  Generoises/  at  first  con- 
bed,  he  said,  As  the  bell  tolled,  "  It  tolls  tribnted  as  fenilletons  to  a  Parisian  jonrnal. 
for  my  departure."  When  he  Observed  TSpffw,  like  Thackeray,  sometimes  nsed  the 
««*  4.^-«A  k«  ^AA^A  «« fp^w  «i.;U«»«.  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen.  An  illustrated 
our  tear*,  he  added.     Truly,  children  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Tolume>st  mentioned  was 

Would  you  persuade  me  that  I  havte  not  published  in  Paris  in  ]846.    Many  of  these 

lived  long  eiflough?     I  am  content  with  sketches,  if  we  mistake  not,  were  drawn 

my  share  of  yeirs. — Do  not  foi-get  my  from  a  copy  which  had  been  presented  by  the 

old  Margaret.    She  has  takett  good  care  ^'^%^^^^^:  ,oon*       1  .  ^.u 

^r  *«^  uTl^t«  «^j  ^f  *^«      T.«i<:^<i    «,K«^u         Zsohokke,  whom  1839  translated  the -work 

Of  my  .books  and  of  me.    Julius,  wheb  .^^  q^^^^^^^         ^^^  .^  ^-^  ^^      .  ^^^^ 

yon  wnte  to  the  dear  lady    (so  he  always  French  Hterature  has  nothing  of  a  similar 

called  you),  **  my  blessing  upon  her  ^nd  her  kilnd  to  show.    It  may  indeed  be  doubted/ 

children.    I  hope  to  see  her  father  in  the  he  adds,  *  whether  the  simple  pictures,  the 

company  of  noble,  sainted  spirits;  that  feithfuUy-oonceiyedrepresentationsof human 

is.   childien,    if  I  Le  allowed  admission  nature,  l^e  point  and  the  repose  which  mark 

10,   vn«v*n?ii,    lA  X  ».\*  wwvnvv*  iMAUJtwMvu  ^j^g  narratives  of  our  author,  would  satisfy 

•"^r®»  .  .  the  vitiated  French  taste,  which  finds  almost 

*  After  some  time  Le  said  again*^"I  its  only  excitement  in  the  ingefiious  carica- 
think  death  finds  me  somewhat  tdugher  tures  and  fantastic  distortions  of  Victor  Hugo, 
than  he  has  expected.    I  bid  him  defiande  ^'g""*  "1?  ^^^^  fbllowera. 

until  he  becomes  concii^ror^My^^^^^^  be^'S  T^ffS^  ^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  drawer  there,  fo  the  left.— Mv  tie  was  bom  February  17,  1799;  and  died 

sweet  Hctirietta,  it  has  been  a  pleiUrare  June  S,  1846.] 
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'THAT  YB  MAY  BE  SINCKRK.'-Phil.  1. 10. 


I  saw  a  traTeller  in  the  mom. 

Set  out  upon  his  way; 
Voices  came  near  him  oft,  to  warn 

How  far  the  distanee  lay: — 
That  he  must  ne'er  turn  tuick,  delay, 
But  make  the  most  of  cheerful  day^ 

Ere  came  the  shades  of  night; 
Nor  at  the  wayside  arbours  st«y, 

But  press  with  all  his  might 
Then  earnestly  he  took  his  place. 
And  earnestly  he  set  his  face, 
Directed  to  the  distant  goal, 
As  if  inspired  with  heavenly  grace, 
With  holy  zeal  within  his  soul. 
One  parting  word  there  came  to  cheer, 
*Be  thou  sincerie.' 


The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west^ 

One  ray  was  lingering  still; 
And  o'er  the  earth  the  time  of  rest 
Was  coming,  as  a  wel<x>B}e  guest, 

And  all  was  calm  and  still; 
Yes  I  it  .was  coming — night — for  he. 

Whom  I  had  seen,  his  work  had  done. 
And  fast  drew  near  eternity^ 

About  to  £Etce  it  all  alone. 
But  ah !  he  had  not  kept  the  race; 
He  had  not  persevered  to  run. 
I  look'd  upon  his  haggard  face-— 
Alas !  it  told  of  mental  gloom: 
Doubt  and  despair  I  there  could  trace; 

Refelt  the  coming  tomb. 
Oh !  that  he  had  but  taken  care 
*To  be  sincere/ 

I  stood  withhi  the  house  of  prayer: 

It  was  the  solemn  time 
When  through  the  solemn  listening  air 

Uprose  the  holy  chime 
Of  thanks  fbr  mercies,  praise  for  care; 
Praise  otUwardly  was  everywhere. 
The  white-robed  priest  with  fervour  led 

The  sacred  choir,  and  now 
The  sun's  bright  ray  a  radiance  shed 

Upon  his  upturn'd  brow. 
An  angel  there  he  seem'd  to  stand', 

Withiii  the  golden  beam. 
Directing  to  the  'Promised  Land' — 

Brighter  than  yonder  gleam — 
Those  who  stood  by  on  either  band. 
From  out  his  lips  came,  full  and  clear, 
*  Be  ye  sincere* 
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I  watcb'd  the  closing  blessing  given: 
The  worshippers  came  forth, 

As  if  they  left  the  courts  of  heaven, 
Returning  to  the  earth. 

Alas !  when  came  the  shades  of  even, 
They'd  lost  that  morning's  worth; 

Few  'gainst  the  wiles  of  sin  had  striven, 
Few  tum'd  from  sinful  mirth. 

Methought  their  guardian  angels  flew. 
When  daylight's  hours  were  o'er, 

To  give  account  of  what  they  knew 

These  worshippers  this  day  to  do- 
Each  one  his  record  bore. 

Alas !  the  worship  of  that  time. 

When  I  had  heard  the  holy  chime-, 
Was  counted  as  a  sin; 

For  Satan  all  the  time  was  near. 
The  world,  too  was  within. 

These  words  again  fell  on  my  ear, 
*Be  ye  sincere* 

I  look'd  upon  a. dying  bed; 

Calmly  the  sufferer  lay — 
A  heavenly  gleam  was  round  him  shed. 

He  did  not  wish  to  stay. 
Methought  his  soul  e'en  now  had  fled, 

As  if  impell'd  away. 
To  earth  he  seem'd  already  dead. 

Entering  eternal  day. 
Methought  in  every  mourning  sob 

Express'd  by  those  around — 
Methought  in  every  dying  throb, 

There  join'd  a  heavenly  sound; 
As  if  the  bless'd  their  harps  had  strung 

A  little  nearer  to  our  earth. 
And  through  the  room  their  cadence  rung, 

To  sweetest  sounds  gave  birth. 
Methought  the  sound  fell  on  my  ear — 
*  He  fffos  sincere.' 


*  Tliat  ye  may  he  sincere'  I  thought, 

And  pra/d  that  I  might  learn. 
While  I  the  heavenly  kingdom  sought, 

Sincerely  thus  to  turn; 
Feel  earth  with  all  its  pleasures  nought, 
Look  on  myself  as  wholly  bought 
By  Christ,  who  me,  his  rebel,  sought, 

And  thus  his  love  discern. 
Methought,  while  onward  journeying  here, 
This  friendly  word,  ^£e ye  sincere* 
Should  to  my  heart  be  ever  dear; 

That  I  may  win  the  prize, 
And  heavenwards  my  bark  may  steer. 

To  God  my  Saviour  rise: 
That  thus,  when  dying,  I  may  hear, 
*  Thou  fvast  sincere.' 

A.Z.  T. 
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A  DISSERTATION  ON  SNAILS. 

I  HAD  better  begin,  perhaps,  by  stating  the  insect  tribes  would  furnish  the  mate- 
honestly  that  I  have  myself  a  great  par-  rial  for  such  a  treasure-house  of  pleasure 
tiality  for  snails.     I  admire  them,  make  and  of  profit  as  that  dear  old  ^Introduc- 
-pets  of  them,  and  feel  rather  pleased  tion  to  Entomology' by  Kirby  &  Spence? 
than  otherwise,  therefore,  when  they  make  And  so  it  is  all  through  the  animal  series; 
themselves  at  home  in  my  little  back  in   the  most  familiar  and  insignificant 
garden;  which  is  very  neat  and  pretty,  my  members  of  it  there  is  still  much  to  sur- 
neighbours  tell  me,  notwithstanding.  prise  and  gratify,  to  wonder  at  and  admire. 
The  admission  I  have  made  will  be  a  But,  not  to  deal  too  much  in  these 
very  damaging  one,  I  know,  in  the  esti-  generalities,  let  me  return  to  my  subject, 
mation  of  all  grave,  sober-minded  people;  and  affirm,  that  the  snails,  much  despised, 
and  if  I  were  writing  in  a  French  news-  be-kicked,  and  be-crushed  as  they  have 
paper,  and  had  to  append  my  name  to  been    and  are,  do  really  deserve  more 
this  article,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  considerate  treatment — to  be  got  rid  of 
be  so  forward  with  the  avowal.    But  as  undoubtedly,  if  their  rations  are  of  con- 
it  is,  I  openly  acknowledge  the  predilec-  sequence,  but  still  to  be  looked  at  and 
tion.     I  will  do  more — I  will  defend  it;  understood.    My  partiality  for  the  race 
and  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  there  is  has  led  me  to  occupy  some  leisure  hours 
not  one  person  in  a  hundred — always  ex-  of  late  in  studying  their  history,  their 
cepting,  of  course,  market-gardeners  and  curious  structure,  their  habits,  and  gene- 
amateur  floricultural  monomaniacs — who,  ral  economy ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the 
if  he  (or  she)  were  better  acquainted  with  British  representatives  of  the  family,  I 
the  snail  fraternity,  would  not  regard  have  tried  to  pick  up  some  information 
them  with  something  more  of  kindly  tole-  with  respect  to  the  snails  of  other  lands, 
rant  feeling,  even  if  they  did  not  go  the  and  especially  those  of   the    *  glorious 
length  that  I  do,  of  positively  admiring  tropics/  where  the  family  has  its  head- 
them.  quarters,  and  puts  on  a  very  im^^osing 
The  truth  is,  we  have  been  so  led  appearance.    The  reader  will  bear  with 
away  by  piejudice  and  foolish  antipathy  me,  perhaps,  for  a  brief  space,  while  I 
against  the  little  familiar  things  that  are  discourse  to  him  on  these  matters — in  no 
constantly  before  our  eyes  in  fields,  and  very  serious  vein,  of  course ;  but  still  so 
gardens,  and  hedgerows,  that  we  assume,  as  to  make  good  my  position,  that  your 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  can  be  nothing  little,  despised  mollusc  is  worthy  of  atteu- 
worth  knowing  about  them;  and  if  they  tive  consideration, 
at  all  incommode  us,  or  do  the  slightest  And  let  me  open  the  case  by  claiming 
harm  to  our  possessions,  they  are  straight-  for  the  Snails  the  respect  that  is  always 
way  doomed  to  a  pitiless  extermination,  accorded  to  old  and  long-established  fa- 
But  surely  it  is  high  time  that  we  began  .  niilies.  There  were  snails  before  the  flood 
to  understand  these  matters  a  little  better.  — before  Adam  even — in  those  far  remote 
If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  eras  of  the  past,  when  the  lower  orders 
•that  the  researches  of  our  savants  and  of  the  animal  creation  had  the  world  all 
philosophers  have  taught  us  of  late  years  to  themselves.    The  family  seems  to  have 
in  respect  to  natural  history,  it  is  that  come  in  somewhere  about  the  time  when 
there  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  *  common  or  the  huge  Dinotlierium  wallowed  in  the 
unclean'  in  Nature's  works;  and  that,  if  rivers  of  central  Europe;  and  it  is  not  at 
.  we  will  only  use  our  eyes  to  see  it,  we  all  improbable  that  some  of  the  earliest 
may  often  find  more  of   interest  and  members  of  it  may  have  banqueted  on 
beauty  in  the  little  and  unheeded  objects  the  self-same  herbage  which  sustained  the 
at  our  feet,  than  in  those  that  men  have  enormous  bulk  of  that  unwieldy  ihonster. 
gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  obtain.  Later  down,  in  the  classic  days  of  Greece 
Who  ever  dreamed  what  a  world  of  won-  and  Rome,  again,  the  snails  were  not  only 
ders  there  is  in  the  strip  of  shore  laid  known,  but  held  in  great  repute,  and  re- 
bare  by  every  ebb  of  the  tide,  till  John-  gularly  had  the  honour  of  appearing  at 
ston,  and  Forbes,  and  Gosse  pointed  it  the  tables  of  wealthy  epicures,  fresh  from 
out  to  us  ?  and,  to  go  a  little  further  back,  contact  with  a  silver  gridiron.    It  was  in 
could  anybody  ever  have  imagined  that  those  days,  indeed,  that  the  tribe  derived 
Vol.  XXIV.  p 
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the  family  name  by  which  it  has  ever  behind  them  is  produced  by  a  discharge 

since  been  known — Helix,  a  spiral,  being  of  mucus,  designed  to  protect  their  tender 

the  name  that  was  given  to  the  dainty  bodies,  and  smooth  the  asperities  of  their 

morsel ;  while  the  same  term,  metamor-  way.     It  must  be  a  very  comfortable 

phosed  into  HelicidcB,  now  stands  all  the  thing  for  the  snails  to  be  able  to  carpet 

world  over,  where  the  science  of  Zoology  their  path  in  this  easy  oflf-hand  manner, 

obtains,  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  and  I  confess  I  like  to  see  the  silvery  line 

the  widespread  family.    All  that  by  the  on  posts  and  palings  or  gravelly  walks; 

way,  however;  what  I  want  to  impress  but  when  the  little  fellows  pay  me  a  visit, 

upon  my  readers  is,  that  if  there  be  any  as  they  do  sometimes,  in   my  parlour, 

honour  attached  to  long  descent  and  dis- .  where  the  place  is  carpeted  beforehand, 

tinguished  connections,  then  that  honour  I  think  they  might  be  considerate  enough 

can  fairly  be  claimed  by  the  snail  family,  to  wipe  their  feet  before  coming  in. 

It  may  be  as  well,  too,  to  observe  at  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  this 

once,  that,  though  the  representatives  of  part  of  my  discourse,  the  pretty  conceit 

the  family  that  make  themselves  at  home  that  obtains  in  some  parts  of  the  country 

in  our  fields  and  hedges  have  nothing  as  to  the  power  of  the  snail  to  reveal  to 

particularly  attractive  in  their  appearance,  tender-hearted  maidens  the  name  of  their 

that  is  not  by  any  means  the  case  with  destined  sweetheart.    May-day  morning 

those  branches  of  the  family  that  reside  is  the  auspicious  occasion  on  which  the 

abroad.     In  '  foreign   parts '  there   are  disclosure  can  alone  be  made,  and  never 

snails  to  be  found  as  far  exceeding  our  do  the  entire  snail  family  meet  with  so 

own  in  delicacy  and  beauty  of  colouring,  much  consideration  as  on  that  happy  day. 

as  there  are  birds  and  insects  that  excel  The  poet  Gray  alludes-  to  the  subject  in 

in  brilliancy  the  winged  tribes  of  our  his  lines  beginning — 

woods  and  fields.                   ,    •    ,.  .^     ,  *  Last  May-day  fair  I  search'd  to  find  a  snail, 

But  these  gaily -coloured   individuals  That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal;' 
belong,  of  course,  to  the  rich  pastures  and 

the  sunny  skies  of  tropic  regions;  and  I  and  Croker,  in  his  work  on  *  Irish  Fairy 
do  not  mean  to  call  in  their  aid  just  yet,  in  Legends,'  informs  us  that  it  is  the  corn- 
order  to  make  good  my  position  as  to  the  mon  practice  of  boys  and  girls  on  May- 
claims  of  the  family.  Let  me  come  back,  day  to  place  the  little  soothsayer  on  a 
therefore,  to  the  little  fellow  with  the  piece  of  slate  lightly  sprinkled  with  flour 
dusky  spotted  shell  that  crawls  across  our  or  fine  dust,  and  to  cover  it  over  with  a 
garden  path,  and  to  his  somewhat  prettier  large  leaf,  when  it  never  fails  to  describe 
companions  of  the  hedgerow.  I  will  in-  by  its  mazy  wanderings  the  initial  of  the 
troduce  them  in  due  form — Heliic  aspersa,  much-desired  name, 
the  garden  snail;  Helix  nemoralis,  the  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken 
yellow  or  banded  snail  of  the  wayside  place  amongst  naturalists,  as  to  whether 
banks  and  hedges.  And  now  observe  snails  have  any  eyes  or  not.  The  popu- 
that  they  make  their  way  in  the  world  by  lar  notion,  of  course,  is,  that  the  little 
means  of  an  expanded  disk  or  foot,  which,  knobs  at  the  extremity  of  their  long 
as  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the  ventral  feelers  or  horns  are  eyes;  and  though 
region  of  the  body,  has  procured  for  the  several  writers  liave  questioned  or  boldly 
tribe  a  place  amongst  the  great  class  of  denied  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  it  seems 
goMropods,  or  belly-footed  molluscs.  The  to  be  now  pretty  generally  conceded,  that 
foot  itself  is  a  very  curious  organ,  and  the  little  club-shaped  projections  are  true 
consists  of  a  nearly  uniform  mass  of  mus-  visual  organs.  Swammerdam  long  ago 
cular  fibres,  interwoven  much  in  the  same  demonstrated  the  matter  to  his  own  satis- 
way  as  those  of  the  human  tongue.  The  faction,  and  pointed  out  the  five  distinct 
regular  gliding  motion  with  which  the  and  visible  parts  of  which  the  eye  consists* 
common  snails  crawl  along,  is  due  to  a  But  then  he  made  the  mistake  of  calling 
pair  of  muscles  extending  along  the  centre  the  great  nerve  of  the  tentacle,  and  which 
of  the  foot;  but  in  some  of  the  species  is  really  the  nerve  of  touch,  the  optic 
the  surface  of  the  foot  is  divided  by  a  nerve;  and  so  his  statements  were  all  put 
longitudinal  line  along  the  centre,  the  aside  together.  Professor  Owen  speaks 
muscles  on  the  two  sides  of  which  act  in  very  confidently  on  the  subject,  and  in 
rotation,  and  so  cause  the  animal  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
progress  in  a  perpetual  zig-zag.  The  geons  he  has  one  of  those  wonderful  pre« 
listening  slimy  track  which  they  leave  parations  with  which  he  has  cnridied 
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that  noble  collection,  in  which  the  ten-  judges  of  flavour.    M.  Gaspard  (a  great 

tades  of  Helix  pmnatia  are  extended  so  authority  on  snails)  disallows  the  tribe  all 

as  to  show  the  eye  at  the  side  of  each  ex-  the  senses  save  those  of  taste  and  touch, 

tremity.    In  this  position  the  eyes,  the  the  latter  of  which  he  admits  they  possess 

professor  very  justly  observes,  ^though  in  an  extreme  degree  of  delicacy.    The 

destitute  of  appropriate  muscles,  have  the  sense  of  taste  ought  to  be  well  developed; 

advantage  of  idl  the  mobility  with  wliich  for,  as  the  whole  family  are  extraordinary 

the  tentacles  themselves  are  endowed;  eaters,  one  large  source  of  pleasure  would 

while,  by  the  admirable  construction  of  be  lost  to  them  if  they  did  not  enjoy  their 

the  tentades,  they  are  securely  defended  food.    Mr  Gk)sse  has  a  very  graphic  de- 

firom  external  iojury.  scription  of  the  periwinkle  in  the  act  of 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  I  sup-  mowing  down  his  dinner  of  minute  con- 
pose,  to  find  a  person  anywhere  who  had  fervce  from  the  glass  sides  of  an  aquarium ; 
never  seen  a  sn^l  draw  in  its  horns  on  the  snail  is  an  equally  interesting  subject 
their  being  touched;  but  how  many,  I  at  dinner  time,  though  his  method  of 
should  like  to  know,  have  ever  closely  feeding  is  a  somewhat  different  one.  On 
watched  the  snail's  manner  of  doing  it  ?  the  upper  side  of  the  opening  of  his  mouth 
Those  little  horns,  as  the  learned  pro-  there  is  a  semicircular  homy  jaw,  which, 
feasor  above  mentioned  properly  says,  are  by  pressing  against  a  sort  of  pad  on  the 
*  admirable'  contrivances,  and  the  way  floor  of  the  mouth,  cuts  off  the  fragments 
in  which  they  are  so  nimbly  drawn  in  is  of  its  leafy  food.  But,  besides  the  jaw 
not  a  little  curious.  The  thing  is  easily  and  its  pad,  there  is  a  pair  of  very  ser- 
se^,  and  any  schoolboy  may  ascertain  viceable  lips,  and  a  little  membraneous 
how  it  is  done,  the  next  time  he  stops  a  tougue,  roughened  over  with  minute 
snail  in  his  travels  across  the  footpath,  prickles  all  set  in  regular  array,  and 
and  admonishes  him,  in  the  words  of  the  pointing  backwards,  so  as  to  retain  more 
old  doggerel,  to  *  shut  up  his  house  and  securely  the  food  it  has  to  manipulate, 
go  away  home.'  The  secret  is,  that  the  A  snail's  tongue,  by  the  way,  is  an  object 
tentacle  is  a  hollow  tube,  and  in  being  of  no  little  interest;  and  if  any  one  doubts 
withdrawn  it  is  simply  inverted  and  re-  the  statement,  let  him  ask  the  opinion  of 
tracted  like  the  finger  of  a  tight  glove;  any  microscopical  observer,  and  he  will 
only  that  the  extremity,  with  the  eye-  say  you  could  hardly  have  a  more  interest- 
spot  upon  it,  is  always  the  first  part  to  ing  object  to  look  at.  The  little  points 
disappear.  The  manner  of  it  is  best  seen,  or  prickles  above  mentioned  are  arranged 
perhaps,  when,  after  the  tentacle  has  been  so  orderly  and  methodically,  and  in  such 
withdrawn,  it  is  again  protruded;  as  you  pretty  patterns — moreover,  the  different 
can  then  readily  discern  that  the  organ  is  sorts  of  snails  exhibit  such  a  great  variety 
lengthened,  not  by  being  pushed  out  from  in  the  shape  of  the  tongue  itself — that 
its  base,  but  by  gradually  unfolding  itself  they  deserve  to  be  rankcid  amongst  the 
or  being  everted  at  the  extremity  till  the  fairest  specimens  of  Nature's  dainty  han- 
clubbed  point  appears,  and  the  tentacle  diwork. 

is  fiilly  extended.    One  cannot  but  ad-  But  I  was  going  to  exhibit  a  snail  in 

mire  the  wisdom  which  thus  gives  the  the  act  of  dining.   When  the  little  fellow 

little  mollusc  such  a  ready  and  effectual  is  about  to  eat,  then,  it  pushes  forward 

means  of  defending  its  rather  oddly  lo-  its  prickly  tongue,  at  the  same  time  pro- 

cated  visual  organs.     We  speak  of  the  truding  the  lips  on  each  side,  till  they  both 

wonderful  contrivances  coimected  with  the  come  in  contact  with  what  is  designed  to 

human  eye;  but  surely  there  is  something  form  the  first  mouthful.    The  lips  then 

here  that  is  not  much  less  wonderful.  seize  hold  of  the  food  anid  draw  it  towards 

If  we  may  rely  on  the  experiments  of  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  at 

Swammerdam,  the  snail  tribe  have  the  the  same  time  keeping  it  secure  by  the 

sense  of  smell,  as  well  as  that  of  sight,  array  of  reverted  prickles.    Brought  in 

The  late  Dr  Johnston  inclines  to   this  this  way  within  range  of  the  homy  jaw, 

opinion,  and  assigns  as  his  reason  the  fact,  the  food  is  pressed  upwards,  and  a  small 

that  when  the  little  fellows  have  been  portion — a  snail's  mouthful — detached; 

snugly  stowed  away  inside  their  shells,  which  portion  is  then  passed  along  the 

he  has  sometimes  tempted  them  out  by  tongue,  is  torn  and  rasped  by  the  sharp 

bringing  near  to  them  a  little  fresh  food,  prickles,  and  finally  pressed  backward 

But  one  thing  is  very  certain — they  have  to  the  entrance  of  the  gullet.    Having  a 

the  sense  of  taste,  and  are  doubtless  good  good  deal  of  work  to  do  in  the  way  of 
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eating,  the  little  fellows  manage  to  get  some  years  later,  did  for  frogs  and  rabbits: 

along  pretty  quickly,  and  sometimes  make  he  led  to  their  being  immolated  by  thou- 

a  very  audible  noise  while  about  it.    Per-  sands  upon  the  altar  of  science,  with  the 

haps  some  of  my  curious  readers,  the  yiew,  apparently,  of  ascertaining  how  far 

next  time  they  meet  with  a  snail  on  the  it  was  possible  to  go  in  maiming  and  mu- 

look-out  for  provender,  instead  of  flinging  tilating  the  poor  molluscs,  without  actu- 

it  away,  will  be  good  enough  to  present  it  ally  destroying  life.    The  first  result  of 

with  a  fresh  cabbage  leaf;  in  which  case  these  experiments  was  to  throw  discredit 

I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  if  they  upon  the  extreme  cases  that  Spallanzani 

will  only  listen  attentively,  they  will  hear  had  mentioned;  but  more  careful  opera- 

the  little  mollusc  lustily  munching  the  tors,  in  after  years,  fully  established  the 

proffered  dainty,  and  smacking  bis  lips  truth  of  his  statements,  and  demonstrated 

with  great  satisfaction  thereat.  the  existence  of  those  extraordinary  powers 

I  spoke  above  of  flinging  a  snail  away  of  reproducing  lost  parts  which  he  was 

— unfortunately  a  calamity  to  the  mem-  the  first  to  announce  to  the  world.    I 

bersofthe  snail  fraternity  which  they  often  hope  no  ambitious  young  naturalist  that 

have  to  bear;  but  against  all  irremediable  may  read  these  pages  v/Si  be  tempted  to 

injury  from  which  they  appear  to  be  spe-  repeat  the  above  experiments  for  himself 

cially  guarded.    The  consequence  to  the  b^ause,  I  can  assure  him,  the  facts  are 

snail  of  such  flinging  is,  of  course,  in  most  well  established,  and  any  further  snail  mu- 

cases,  a  fall  that  makes  a  perfect  wreck  of  tilation  to  confirm  them  would  be  only 

the  shell;  and  I  am  sure  no  humane  per-  wanton  cruelty. 

son,  that  once  sees  how  painfully  the  poor  It  would  hardly  be  suspected  that  little 

creature  writhes  and  sputters  after  such  fellows,  with  such  cold  and  sluggish  na- 

a  crushing  fall,  would  repeat  the  act.   Not  tures  as  the  snails  possess,  would  mani- 

cven  a  snail  may  be  put  to  needless  tor-  fest  much  warmth  of  passion.     So  it  is, 

ture;  kill  it,  by  all  means,  but  do  not  however;  and  the  loves  of  the  snails  has 

maim  it  merely,  and  doom  it  for  weeks  always  been  an  attractive  subject  with 

or  months  to  bootless  torture.  savants,  from  the  very  singular  circum- 

The  remedial  powers  of  snail  nature  stances  connected  with  it.     In  reading 

are  truly  remarkable.    The  repair  of  a  Mr  Rymer  Jones's  graphic  account  of  the 

broken  shell  is  a  small  matter  that  is  matter,  with  its  curious  details  of  love 

soon  accomplished,  while,  under  favour-  darts    and  tender   demonstrations — the 

able  circumstances,  and  in  course  of  time,  coyness  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ardour 

the  most  serious  injuries  or  losses  are  on  the  other— one  is  half  inclined  to  think 

made  good.    The  Abb6  Spallanzani,  who  that  you  are  again  going  over  the  story 

had  a  strange  taste  for  putting  out  the  of  the  amours  of  the  Olympian  Gk)ds. 

eyes  of  bats,  and  other  scientific  cruelties  In  the  great  majority  of  the  Helicidas, 

of  the  kind,  cut  away  the  tentacles  of  JI,  the  young  are  produced  in  eggs,  which 

pomatia  and  n,emoralis,  and  in  about  two  are  always  globular  in  shape,  and  in  some 

months  found  them  perfectly  renewed,  of  the  larger  kinds  enveloped  in  a  hard, 

even  to  the  eyes  at  the  tips.    In  other  calcareous  shell.     The  eggs  of  the  com- 

experimcnts  he  removed  not  only  the  ten-  mon  garden  snail  are  often  exposed  to 

tacles,  but  the  entire  head,  including  the  sight  on  turning  up  a  stone,  or  slate,  or 

brain,  the  mouth,  and  its  appendages,  piece  of  decaying  wood,  that  has  been 

and  a  mass  of  the  muscle,  and  yet  the  lying  long  in  some  dank,  unfrequented 

whole  of  the  lost  parts  were  reproduced,  part  of  the  garden;  and  by  an  inexperi- 

and  with  such  perfection,  that  it  was  im-  enced  person  they  would  be  very  liable  to  be 

possible,  in  some  cases,  to  distinguish  any  mistaken  for  some  out-of-the-way  curiosity 

difference  between  the  newly-formed  parts  of  nature's  making.     They  are  about  the 

and  those  that  had  been  cut  away.    The  size  of  small  peas,  and  being  of  a  beauti- 

poor  snails  that  were  thus  experimented  ful  pearly  white,  might  be  made  into  a 

upon  letired  into  their  shells  the  moment  very  pretty  string  of  beads,  were  they 

the  operation   was  over,  and  there  re-  only  durable  enough  for  the  purpose.    I 

mained  for  many  weeks,  and  sometimes  have  sometimes  watched  both  Helix  as- 

months.     The  year  1766,  in  which  Spal-  persa^  and  her  cousin  nemoralis,  when 

lanzani  published  the  results  of  his  ex-  they  have  been  prying  about  for  a  suit- 

periments,  inaugurated  a  perfect  reign  of  able  spot  wherein  to  deposit  their  ova, 

terror  for  the  snails.     The  ardent  abb4,  and  have  more  than  once  disturbed  them 

indeed,  did  fur  them  just  what  Gkilvani,  in  the  midst  of  the  operation,  and,  despite 
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all  their  very  frothy  protestations,  have  covering.     The  snails  of  these  regions, 

been  tempted  todespoil  them  of  their  little  therefore,  bury  themselves,  as  the  dry 

peariy  globes.    The  spot  selected  for  the  season  comes  on,  in  the  sand  or  under 

purpose  is  generally  some  such  an  one  as  I  stones,  and  covering  the  mouth  of  the 

have  already  mentioned,  or  else  the  eggs  shell  with  a  sort  of  parchment  epiphragm, 

are  buried  beneath  the  soil,  or  in  heaps  like  that  formed  by  our  own  snails  hi 

of  decaying  leaves;  the  particular  habit,  their  winter  retreat,  remain  in  a  torpid 

in  this  respect,  varying  greatly  amongst  state  till  the  return  of  a  more  genial 

the  different  species  and  genera  of  which  Bea.son. 

the  fiimily  is  composed.  The  eggs  of  some  Mr  Lovell  Reave,  in  his  great  work  on 
of  the  lai^r  tropical  species  are  deposited  shells,  the  *Conchologia  Icunica,'  gives  a 
in  little  dusters,  high  up  on  the  foliage  curious  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  pe- 
of  stately  trees,  the  parent  snail  managing  culiar  character  of  the  sterile  regions  west 
to  curl  up  two  or  three  of  the  leaves,  one  of  the  Andes,  and  its  effect  on  the  snail 
upon  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tribes.  In  1829,  when  Mr  Cuming,  the 
nest  for  their  protection.  famous  collector  of  shells,  arrived  at 
It  is  not  necessary,  I  am  sure,  to  do  Copiapo,  where  the  large  Bulimi  are  to 
anything  in  the  way  of  tracing  the  course  be  found  in  considerable  numbers,  he  de- 
of  the  young  snails  from  infancy  up  to  old  sired  one  of  the  solitary  inhabitants  of 
age — and  they  do  attain  to  a  very  vene-  the  place  to  obtain  for  him  as  many  of 
rableageat  times — since,  longas  the  snail's  the  living  animals  as  he  could  get.  When 
life  may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  an  eventful  the  native  returned  with  his  snails,  Mr 
one.  The  only  thing  in  it  that  need  de-  Cuming  was  surprised  to  find  that  there 
tain  us  at  all  is  the  curious  winter  by-  was  scarcely  one  living  specimen  am(>ngst 
bematiou  in  which  all  the  members  of  them  all,  and  reproved  the  man  accord- 
the  Hdicidce  in  temperate,  and  in  some  ingly.  *  Only  wait  till  the  dews  come,* 
of  the  warm,  latitudes  indulge.  Almost  said  the  man,  *and  they  will  be  all 
everybody  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  alive  again.'  And  when  Mr  Cuming  re- 
in the  winter  time  our  common  garden  joined,  *  The  dews !  I  suppose  you  mean 
snails  are  to  be  seen,  by  the  dozen  or  the  the  rains,'  the  poor  fellow,  with  a  look 
score,  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  cracks  of  astonishment,  asked  what  he  meant, 
and  holes  of  old  walls  and  trees,  under  He  was  a  sexagenarian,  but  he  had  never 
the  eaves  of  barns  and  outhouses,  and  in  heard  of  rain  before ! 
other  equally  sheltered  situations,  where  But  this  is  very  irregular.  I  was  pro- 
they  remain,  fixed  and  motionless,  till  fessedly  dealing  only  with  our  English 
the  advent  of  spring.  Other  members  snails,  and  here  am  I  away  at  the  other 
of  the  family  bury  themselves  in  the  side  of  the  American  continent,  amongst 
banks  of  the  hedgerows,  amongst  the  the  giant  tribes  of  the  tropics.  It  is  high 
moss  at  the  roots  of  trees,  or  secrete  time,  however,  that  I  should  say  some- 
tbemselves  in  the  chinks  and  fissures  of  thing  about  these  illustrious  members  of 
the  naked  rocks.  Helix  pomatia,  with  the  family;  I  will  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
very  high  notions  of  its  own  dignity,  is  therefore,  to  our  own  shores,  preparatory 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  com-  to  a  fresh  start  in  a  more  methodical 
fortable  hybemaculum,  which  it  con-  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  glance 
Btructs  with  great  art  and  skill  in  the  at  the  snails  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
sides  of  ditches,  in  thickets,  and  similar  In  the  British  Islands  there  are  in  all 
places,  and  in  which  it  sleeps  soundly  all  between  fifty  and  sixty  species  of  the  Hdi- 
the  winter  through,  very  little  concerned  cidce,  The.largest  of  our  British  snails  is  the 
as  to  what  may  be  going  on  above  ground,  famous  JJelix  pomatia,  the  Roman  snail, 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  this  period  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  from  the  high 
of  inactivity,  which,  in  temperate  lati-  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the 
tudes,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  cold  Roman  epicures.  It  is  considerably  larger 
of  winter,  in  the  arid  regions  on  the  west-  than  H.  aspersa,  more  faintly  coloured, 
ern  side  of  the  Andes,  is  equally  imperative  and  confined  with  us  almost  exclusively 
on  account  of  the  terrible  droughts  which  to  the  chalk  districts  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
there  obtain  during  the  dry  season.  Heat  land.  On  the  Continent,  however,  it  takes 
here  acts  in  one  respect  just  as  cold  does  the  place  of  our  common  snail,  and  in  the 
amongst  ourselves:  the  herbage  withers  wine  countries  does  great  injury,  by  its 
and  disappears,  and  the  land  is,  to  a  partiality  for  the  buds  and  tender  leaves 
great  extent,  denuded  of  its  vegetable  of  the  vine.    Our  prettiest  snail  is,  with- 
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out  doubt,  II,  nemoraliSf  which  is  either  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  referring 
yellow,  chocolate-brown,  or  flesh-coloured,  to  our  British  snails,  because  studies  of 
and  abounds  in  every  hedge  and  ditch  this  sort,  like  acts  of  charity,  should 
bank,  throughout  the  spring  and  summer,  always  *  begin  at  home.*  But  now  that 
It  is  often  beautifully  variegated  in  the  we  have  attended  to  the  British  snails, 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  I  have  a  let  us  glance  as  rapidly  as  may  be  at 
number  of  the  shells  of  this  snail  now  be-  some  of  their  high  and  mighty  relatives 
fore  me,  and  sure  I  am  there  is  no  young  abroad — especially  at  the  snails  of  tropic 
lady,  living,  who,  if  I  were  to  tell  her  they  lands,  that  go  about  clothed  in  gold  and 
were  brought  by  some  celebrated  natura-  purple  and  other  fine  colours,  and  which, 
list  from  China  or  Japan,  would  not  pro-  according  to  some  enthusiastic  concholo- 
nounce  them  exceedingly  beautiful.  An-  gists,  look,  as  they  cling  aloft  amongst  the 
other  of  our  widely-distributed  species  is  glossy  foliage,  like  the  fabled  fruits  in  the 
ff.  arhuatorum,  which  is  generally  found  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
in  woods  and  shrubberies,  or  amongst  the  It  is  as  well  to  know,  perhaps,  that 
willows  on  the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivers,  our  common  snail  (H,  asperm)  is  by 
It  is  rather  famous  for  extending  its  range,  no  means  confined  to  ourselves.  It  has 
however,  high  up  on  the  sides  of  moun-  pretty  much  of  a  cosmopolitan  turn  of 
tains,  on  the  Alps  approaching  the  line  mind  indeed,  and  makes  itself  quite  as 
of  perpetual  snow.  H,  virgatay  H.  cape-  much  at  home,  though  not  in  such  great 
rata,  H.  ericetorum,  and  one  or  two  abundance,  in  the  olive  groves  of  the  south 
others,  affect  the  dry  stunted  vegetation  of  Europe,  on  the  Asian  and  African 
on  heaths  and  commons.  According  to  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  dense 
Dr  Turton,  they  go  down  to  the  root  of  forests  of  Guayana  and  Brazil,  and  at  the 
the  plants,  and  come  up  again  after  the  foot  of  Ohimborazo,  as  in  our  own  hedges 
summer  rains,  when  they  are  so  abundant,  and  gardens.  Nowhere,  however,  but 
that,  like  the  young  frogs  that  leap  in  amongst  oiurselves  does  it  hold  the  rank 
thousands  over  the  same  sort  of  places,  ofthe*comraon' snail — that  distinguished 
they  are  supposed  to  come  down  from  the  position  being  held  in  different  lands  by 
clouds  with  the  rain  !  Gychstoma  de-  different  members  of  the  family.  On  the 
ffans,  and  several  little  fellows  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  i^g^tar/joma^ta  takes 
genera  Pupa,  Clatmliaj  and  Bulvmusy  the  lead,  and,  as  we  shall  find  by  and 
keep  clear  of  all  but  initiated  concholo-  by,  is  a  much-prized  mollusc.  In  Africa, 
gists,  secreted  in  woods  and  shady  situ-  very  generally  the  genus  Achatina  takes 
ations,  under  nettles  and  other  plants  the  place  of  the  more  typical  genus  Helix, 
not  pleasant  to  handle;  Hdix  rupestris  and  presents  us  with  some  of  the  most 
passes  its  days  between  the  bricks  and  monstrous  creatures  belonging  to  the  fa- 
stones  at  the  tops  of  walls,  or  in  the  mily.  In  Liberia  there  is  an  immense 
earth,  on  the  higher  parts  of  rocks;  the  fellow,  A.  variegata,  which,  if  it  were  to 
dainty  little  Pupa  margiruxta,  AchaJtima  make  its  appearance  on  the  banks  of  some 
acicula,  and  one  or  two  others,  bury  them-  English  roadside  ditch,  would,  I  am  sure, 
selves  alive  among  the  moss  at  the  roots  create  a  panic  of  terror  in  all  the  neigh- 
of  trees.  Jff.  crystaUirui  is  a  pretty  little  bourhood  around.  In  Guinea  and  Natal 
snail,  with  a  delicate,  glossy  shell,  to  be  there  is  another  monster,  striped  with 
found  under  stones  in  (kmp  places,  where  black  and  brown  like  a  zebra;  while  all 
also,  with  sharp  eyes,  we  may  find  the  along  that  part  of  the  African  coast  these 
dusky-coloured  H.  pygmoea,  no  bigger  immense  and  richly-coloured  AchatinoB 
than  the  head  of  a  good- sized  pin.  Not  abound,  crawling  like  most  of  our  own 
to  extend  this  list  to  too  great  a  length,  snails  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  low  herb- 
however,  I  will  bring  it  to  a  close  with  age  in  swamps,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  much-prized  H.  revelaia,  one  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Some  of  the  smaller, 
rarest  of  our  British  snails.  It  has  a  but  still  very  beautiful,  species  of  this 
shell  about  a  quarter-of-an-inch  in  dia-  genus  occur  in  Central  America  and  the 
meter,  of  an  olive  green  colour,  and  occa-  West  Indies;  but  in  this  part  of  the  globe 
sionally  gladdens  the  hearts  of  collectors  another  genus  takes  the  lead,  and  the 
at  Nottingham,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  De-  reigning  monarchs  of  the  snail  world  be- 
vonshire,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter  long  to  the  BvMrmia  dynasty,  which,  being 
county,  where,  with  true  aristocratic  pre-  a  very  important  one,  merits  accordingly 
dilections,  it  confines  itself  to  the  select  our  specisd  attention. 
Bodety  of  Torquay.  Our  knowledge  of  these  Animals  is  in 
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a  great  degree  the  result  of  the  very  ex-  days  of  each  other.  One  of  the  most 
tended  and  careful  observations  of  a  gen-  beautiful  of  the  Btdimi  is  a  species  that 
tleman  whom  I  have  already  alluded  to  comes  from  the  Soloman  Islands— of  large 
in  this  dissertation — I  mean  Mr  Hugh  size,  and  clothed  with  a  shell  of  the  purest 
Coming,  who  for  several  years  past  has  and  most  delicate  yellow,  while  the  lip  or 
been  in  the  habit  of  htting  out  a  tight  the  rim  around  the  mouth  is  of  a  brilliant 
little  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  and  set-  orange  red.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
ting  off  for  a  twelvemonth's  or  a  two  tribe  appears  to  be  in  Venezuela  and  New 
years*  trip  to  South  America,  Borneo,  the  Grenada,  where  great  warmth  and  mois- 
Philippine  Islands,  or  some  other  far-off  ture  give  a  wonderful  development  to 
part  of  the  world,  there  to  amuse  himself  vegetation,  and  where  accordingly  snails 
in  picking  up  shells,  collecting  ferns,  and  abound  and  banquet  on  the  luxuriant 
such-like  scientific  trifles,  and  also  in  pastures.  No  less  than  sixty  different 
noting  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  thou-  species  of  Bulimi  alone  may  be  found  in 
sand  things  that  he  comes  across,  and  these  parts;  and  at  the  head  of  the  list 
then  returning  to  this  country  to  dispose  there  are  the  monstrous  species,  iwaximi^, 
of  his  accumulated  spoils,  and  prepare  for  ovatusy  valenciejinesi^  and  hoBtnastoniaf  big 
a  fresh  adventure.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  the  clenched  band  of  a  full-grown  man, 
Mr  Cuming's  roaming  days  arc  pretty  and  beautifully  coloured  —  snail  giants 
well  over  now;  though  I  hope  he  will  that  cling  in  bunches  to  many  a  splen- 
yet  live  a  good  many  years,  to  enjoy  d idly-flowering  cactus,  eating  into  tlie 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  not  the  least  very  middle  of  its  spiny  leaves  and  stems, 
agreeable  part  of  which  to  him,  perhaps,  and  adding  by  their  own  strange  appear- 
is  the  gratitude  of  all  loving  students  of  ance  to  the  singular  aspect  of  the  ungainly 
natural  history  for  the  many  valuable  ad-  plants  on  which  they  feed, 
ditions  he  has  made  to  their  knowledge.  The  pretty  pink-mouth  snail  shell, 
But  the  Bidimi !  In  the  first  place,  adorned  with  broad  bands  of  white  and 
then,  let  me  say,  that  in  some  of  these  chocolate-brown,  that  finds  a  place  on 
creatures  the  animal  itself  is  curiously  many  a  mantel -shelf  and  sideboard,  is 
spotted  with  some  conspicuous  colours,  a  species  common  in  Ceylon,  and  which, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  model  of  B.  rosaceiM  though  christened  II.  hoemastoma^  the 
in  one  of  the  cases  of  Bulimi  in  the  pink-mouthed  Helix,  is  quite  as  often 
British  Museum.  The  animal  is  of  5^aci&-mouthed  as  pink,  and  sometimes, 
considerable  size,  and  over  every  part  though  much  more  rarely,  white-mouthed, 
of  its  deep  green  body  tliere  are  bright  Another  pretty  Cingalese  is  the  dainty 
red  spots,  closely  set,  and  giving  one  H,  mdanotragua,  arrayed  in  pink  or 
the  idea  that  the  poor  snail  has  been  white,  with  delicate  shades  of  brown; 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  the  but,  as  its  name  may  serve  to  denote,  H. 
measles !  According  to  Mr  Cuming,  this  elegans  carries  off  the  palm  for  beauty 
snail  hides  itself  away  in  the  dry  season  from  all  the  snails  within  sight  of  Adam's 
under  stones  among  bushes,  and  close  at  Peak.  In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps, 
the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  where  at  times  do  the  shells  of  the  HelicidcB  present  a 
it  gets  sprinkled  with  the  spray.  On  the  larger  variety  of  rich  and  delicate  tints 
hills  they  live  on  the  leaves  of  an  aloe-like  than  in  the  luxuriant  open  forests  of  the 
plant,  to  which  the  giant  humming-bird  Philippine  Islands,  which  seem  to  be  a 
also  comes  to  sip  the  honey  from  the  sort  of  paradise  for  the  terrestrial  mol- 
brilliant  flowers;  and  I  am  inclined  to  lusca,  as  the  shores  of  those  islands  are 
think  that  the  strange -looking  plant,  for  such  as  live  upon  the  borders  of  the 
with  its  bright  flowers,  and  the  snails,  and  '  vasty  deep.'  But  I  might  as  well  at- 
the  humming-birds  together,  must  make  tempt  to  describe  an  Italian  sunset,  or 
a  very  attractive  tropic  picture.  Some  the  glories  of  our  autumn  woods,  as  to 
years  ago  several  of  these  snails  were  convey  in  words  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
brought  to  this  country  alive,  and  were  these  beautiful  shells  of  the  far-off  islands 
sent  to  spend  their  days  amongst  the  of  the  tropic  seas,  on  which  natiure  seems 
palm-trees  in  Mr  Loddige's  nursery  at  to  have  lavished  her  richest  wealth  of  pure 
Hackney,  where  for  eight  months  they  and  delicate  colouring.  I  aui  strongly  in- 
tried  to  forget  the  rich  juices  of  their  na-  clined  to  suspect,  that  the  fact  of  which 
tive  aloes,  by  eating  greedily  of  English  Mr  Cuming  gives  us  intimation — name- 
cabbage  leaves;  but  it  would  not  do,  and  ly,  that  none  of  the  birds  of  the  Phi- 
they  died  miserably  at  last,  within  a  few  lippines  ever  touch  the  superb  Edix 
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poltfcroa,  the  many-coloured  Helix — ^is  no  which  graze  upon  the  scant  herbage  of 

other  than  the  result  of  a  common  under-  some  of  our  waste  hinds;  and  there  is  still 

standing  amongst  the  feathered  tribes  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  we  ought 

there,  that,  by  thus  refraining  from  all  not  to  attribute  to  this  circumstance  the 

molestation  of  one  of  the  number,  they  superior  flavour  of   Dartmoor  mutton, 

would  fitly  express  their  high  appreciation  Again,  what  country  schoolboy  is  there,  I 

of  the  beauty  of  the  entire  snail  family.  should  like  to  know,  who  has  not  seen 

I  ought,  perhaps,  before  going  further,  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  a  snail- 
to  caution  my  t^Ticonchological  readers  gathering  in  winter,  and  cleverly  cracking 
against  assuming  that  all  the  different  them  on  some  convenient  stone  to  get  rid 
sections  of  the  Hdicidce  carry  about  of  the  shell.  In  the  vast  forests  of  South 
the  same  sort  of  globular  or  semi-globu-  America,  the  huge  ^zz/i'mt  are  roasted  and 
lar  sliells  as  those  of  the  species  com-  eaten  by  the  natives  as  a  frequent  article 
mon  in  our  own  gardens  and  hedges.  It  of  food;  and  one  of  my  own  childish  re- 
is  far  otherwise,  and  is  indeed  somewhat  collections  is  of  a  terrible  goggle-eyed, 
singular,  that,  while  the  animals  of  this  idiotic  sort  of  white  Indian,  as  I  suppose 
family  are  themselves  substantially  alike  he  must  have  been,  whom  I  often  used  to 
in  form  and  structure,  the  shelly  co-  come  across  in  the  bowery  Devonshire 
verings  which  they  secrete  exhibit  most  lanes,  picking  snails  and  cracking  them, 
remarkable  deviations  from  the  typical  and,  all  frothy  and  sputtering  as  they 
character.  were,  bolting  them  outright,  for  the  h^ 

The  great  variation  in  size  amongst  nefit,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  of  his 

the  different    members  of   the    family  *  chest.' 

has  already  been  referred  to :    I  have        The  Romans  not  only  ate  snails;  they 

spoken  of  giant  Bvlimi  as  big  as  a  man's  reared  them  and  fattened  them  up  with 

fist,  and  of  one  of  our  own  snails  no  as  much  care  as  we  do  our  poultry.    Pliny, 

larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.    But  there  indeed,  has  immortalised  the  individual 

are  species  still  smaller  than  H.  pygmoea;  —one  Fulvius  Hirpinus — who  invented 

and  in  orderto  convey  something  fikeadefi-  the  ^cochleariae'  or  styes  in  which  the 

nite  notion  of  their  exceeding  minuteness,  dainty  fare  was  fattened  for  the  table. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  mention  the  con-  There  were  several  compartments  in  the 

tents  of  a  very  lively  epistle  which  Mr  Pat-  stye,  and  each  compartment  had  its  occu- 

terson  once  sent  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  pants  from  some  particular  district;  so 

He  had  gathered,  he  tells  us,  some  handfuls  that  your  cultivated  epicure,  with  his  nice 

of  a  small  univalve  shell  which  was  lying  discrimination  of  flavours,  could  select  his 

in  dark  irregular  patches  on  the  strand  snails  pretty  much  as  the  modern  man  of 

near  the  former  city.    Each  shell  had  a  fashion  can  select  his  wine.    The  great 

living  mollusc  within  it;  and  yet,  such  perfection  to  which  the  snails  were  brought 

was  their   diminutive   size,  that  eight  under  this  system  of  fattening,  led  to  a 

hundred  and  eighty  of  them,  enclosed  in  hot  competition  as  to  who  should  have 

four  quills  folded  within  a  letter,  weighed  the  biggest;  and  in  the  end,  as  Pliny  tells 

less   than   half- an -ounce,    and    passed  us,  on  the  authority  of  Yarro,  they  were 

through  the  post-oflSce  for  one  penny.  brought  to  such  a  size,  tiiat  some  of  the 

Not  the  least  curious  part  of  my  sub-  shells  would  hold  ten  quarts !  The  usual 
ject  is  that  which  pertains  to  the  snail  method  of  cooking  the  overgrown  mon- 
tribeas  an  article  of  food.  I  have  already  sters  appears  to  have  been  that  of  frying 
had  occasion  to  mention  that  H.  pomatia  them,  or  else  grilling  them  on  a  silver  grid- 
was  one  of  the  delicacies  that  found  its  iron.  In  France,  and  some  of  the  countries 
way  to  the  table  of  the  Roman  epicure,  of  southern  Europe,  H.  pomatia  has  been 
But  long  before  Romans  or  Rome,  not  eaten  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the 
only  H.  pomatia,  but  snails  of  all  sorts —  present  day.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  habi- 
saving  and  excepting,  of  course,  that  one  ttte  of  the  inns  of  Vienna  could  as  easily 
notable  case  of  H.  polycroa — served  as  obtain  his  dish  of  snails  as  a  plate  of  mut- 
dainty  morsels  for  a  variety  of  birds  and  ton  or  beef;  and  in  Switzerland  they  are 
quadrupeds,  which  are  now  asserted  to  still  regularly  fattened  for  sale,  and  dur- 
thrive  and  fatten  on  the  slimy  fare.  The  ing  the  season  of  Lent  become  an  impor- 
hedgehog  is  well  known  to  make  great  tant  article  of  trade.  In  former  times, 
havoc  amongst  their  ranks  during  his  indeed,  the  snail — always,  of  course,  an- 
nocturnal  rambles.  Vast  numbers  of  the  derstanding  that  H,  pomatia  is  the  indi- 
smaller  kinds  are  eaten  by  the  sheep  vidual  meant — was  admitted  to  our  own 
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tables;  and  Robert  May,  the  Soyer  of  ducted  in  broad  phrases,  and  expressed 

his  time,  has  left  us  several  receipts  for  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  which  often 

cooking  them,  amongst  the  curiosities  of  heightened  the  humour  of  what  he  said, 

his  fifty  years'  experience.    Ben  Jonson,  The  two  doctors  were  agreed  that  it  was 

again,  in  his  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  the  height  of  folly  to  abstain  from  snails, 

mentions  the  dish  as  a  delicacy: —  and  would  show  their  superiority  to  such 

'Neither  have  I  a  vulgar  prejudice.  Some  snails  were  ac- 
Dress'd  snails  or  mushrooms  curiously  be-  cordingly  procured,  dieted  for  a  time,  and 
fore  him;'  then  stewed  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  phi- 
while  Lister,  in  his  *  Historia  Animalium  losophers;  who  hat]  either  invited  no  guest 
Anglise,'  refers  to  them  as  in  his  day  an  totbeirbanquet,  or  found  none  who  relish- 
ordinary  article  of  food.  But,  for  some  ed  in  pT08\tect  the pidcede  resistance.  And 
reason  or  other,  the  much-prized  delicacy  philosophers  are  but  men,  after  all.  When 
of  former  days  has  now  lost  its  repute  the  huge  dish  of  snails  came  to  be  placed 
amongst  us;  and  saving  in  the  case  of  the  before  them,  the  stomachs  of  both  doctors 
Newcastle  glass-blowers,  who  are  said  to  began  to  revolt  against  the  proposed  ex- 
hold  an  annual  feast,  in  which  the  com-  periment.  Nevertheless,  if  they  looked 
fflon  garden  snail  furnished  the  central  with  disgust  on  the  snails,  they  retained 
dish,  I  believe  it  is  entirely  banished  from  their  awe  for  each  other;  so  that  each, 
our  tables,  without  the  remotest  prospect  concealing  the  symptoms  of  internal  re- 
of  its  ever  again  appearing  thereon.  volt  peculiar  to  himself,  began  with  in- 
Once,  indeed,  two  great  philosophers,  finite  exertion  to  swallow,  in  very  small 
lamenting  over  the  perverse  and  unrea-  quantities,  the  mess  which  he  secretly 
sonable  antipathy  of  the  ago  in  rejecting  loathed.  Dr  Black  at  length  showed  the 
an  article  of  food  at  once  so  abundant  white  feather,  but  in  a  very  delicate  man- 
and  nutritious,  determined  to  set  the  ex-  ner,  as  if  to  sound  the  opinion  of  bis 
ample  of  a  return  to  the  wiser  custom  of  messmate: — '  Doctor,'  he  said,  in  his  pre- 
former  days;  and  with  the  story  of  that  cise  and  quiet  way — '  doctor,  do  you  not 
patriotic  resolve  I  must  bring  to  a  close  think  that  they  taste  a  little — a  very 
this  already  too  extended  dissertation,  little  green?*  Whereupon  the  other. 
The  benevolent  individuals  in  question  starting  up  from  the  table,  and  giving 
were  the  two  great  chemical  philosophers  full  vent  to  his  feelings  of  abhorrence,  vo- 

of  Scotland,  Dr  Black  and  Dr  Button;    ciferated,* green green  indeed; 

particular  friends,  though  extremely  op-  tak'  them  awa';  tak'  them  awa';'  prefixing, 

posite  in  their  appearance  and  manner,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  certain  epithets  which 

and  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  style  a  sense  of  propriety  forbids  my  inserting 

of  language.     Dr  Black  spoke  with  the  here. 

English  pronunciation,  with  punctilious  And  so  ended  all  hopes  of  introducing 

accuracy  of  expression  both  in  point  of  snails  into  the  modern  cuisine;  so  philo- 

manner  and  matter;  while,  on  the  con-  sophy  gave  way,  and  prejudice  gained  an- 

trary,  Dr  Button's  conversation  was  con-  other  victory. 
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A    FRAGMENT  FROM  A   TOUNQ   GIRL  8   DIARY. 


Winter  at  Brighton;  January  by  the 
bleak  sea  shore!  How  cold  and  drear 
it  sounded,  but  how  exhilarating,  how 
charming  it  was  !     Let  me  relate  it  all. 

In  the  midst  of  the  murky  oppression, 
the  babbling  confusion,  of  London  city, 
we  entered  the  railway  carriage.  Straight- 
way we  were  whirled,  first  through  those 
dingy  suburbs,  which,  like  the  draggled 
hem  of  a  rich  garment,  surround  the  gor- 


geous metropolis.  From  our  altitude,  as 
we  sped  along,  we  glanced  down  on  nests 
of  narrow  streets  and  poverty-stricken 
alleys,  a  damp  fog  hanging  thick  over  all, 
though  the  sun  shone  genially  above. 
The  shrill  cries  of  children,  and  the  hoarse 
voices  of  men  and  women,  arose  in  a  hol- 
low murmur  to  our  ears,  till  both  were 
overpowered  by  the  piercing  railway 
whistle,  as  the  train  plunged  into  the 
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dim  mystery  of  a  tunnel.     Thence  we  watch,  dashing  ia  created  magni6cence  on 

emerged  on  a  somewhat  changed  scene,  the  golden  beach,  and  listen  to  of  nights, 

The  houses  were  fewer,  less  crowded  to-  roaring  and  rushing  in  tumultuous  music, 

gether,  the  streets  not  so  dismal;  and  two  — a  lullaby  meet  for  angels,  if  angels  need 

or  three  fields,  even,  appeared,  in  juxta-  lullabies. 

position  with  cabbage  gardens  and  laundry  And  now  we  observed  those  various 
grounds.  Puny,  stunted  trees  were  oc-  portents  which  usually  herald  the  near 
casionally  to  be  seen,  and  long,  narrow  approach  to  a  large  town.  Two  or  three 
strips  of  garden  were  frequent  appen-  houses  appeared  at  intervals,  close  to  the 
dages  to  the  houses.  Gradually,  the  fields  line  of  railway — houses  of  the  regular 
looked  more  luxuriant,  the  trees  were  *town  build,'  trim,  uniform,  and  ugly, 
more  numerous  and  flourishing,  and  pretty  and  neighboured  by  brick-kilns  and  tim- 
white  houses,  clustered  lovingly  together  her  yards.  In  the  distance,  too,  we  could 
in  pairs,  greeted  our  eyes,  each  with  its  see  a  dim  cloud  of  smoke  hovering  over 
tiny  domain  of  flower  garden  and  shrub-  the  huge  nest  of  buildings, — that  archi- 
bery.  The  prospect  enlarged:  there  were  tectural  Venus,  arisen  by,  if  not  from,  the 
little  neighbourhoods  of  villas,  and  a  sea — palatial  Brighton ! 
range  of  fields  dotted  with  trees,  in  the  We  were  arrived.  The  flying  speed  at 
foreground,  and  a  church  crowning  a  dis-  which  we  had  been  journeying  slackened, 
tant  hill  beyond.  It  might  be  imagined  first,  to  a  smooth  swiftness,  then  to  a  yet 
into  a  landscape  by  those  whose  eyes  yet  gentler  motion,  and  gradually  it  lagged 
ached  with  gazing  on  the  dreary  brick-  more  and  more,  till  at  length  we  crawled 
and-mortar  monotony  of  a  London  street-  into  the  station,  amid  a  crowd  of  coal 
view.  We  were  approaching  the  longed-  tracks,  superfluous  carriages,  and  idle  en- 
for  elysium  of  *  the  country'  now.  How  gines.  All  was  stillness  for  a  moment 
welcome  was  the  sight  of  the  green  after  we  stopped;  but  the  doors  once 
fields,  and  the  groves  of  trees,  all  leafless  thrown  open,  the  usual  scene  of  crowd 
though  they  were;  how  lovingly  our  eyes  and  confusion  followed.  The  throng  of 
greeted  the  winding  little  lanes,  imagina-  passengers  wandered  about  the  platform 
tion  investing  the  bare  hedges  with  leafy  and  sought  their  belongings,  or  appealed 
verdure,  and  gemming  the  turf  with  to  benignant  railway  porters  to  seek  for 
blossoms !  Those  lanes  would  be  lovely  them.  Cabs,  and  flies,  and  omnibuses 
in  the  spring, — they  were  pleasant,  even  rattled  about,  while  expectant  friends, 
now.  The  sun  shone  cheerily,  and  the  come  to  meet  other  friends  from  London, 
sky  was  bright  and  blue,  save  where  stood  watching  with  anxious  counte- 
clusters  of  wind-driven  clouds  trooped  nances  till  the  looked-for  face  appeared, 
across,  casting  quaint  shadows  on  the  up-  and  the  vacant  eyes  lit  up  with  welcome, 
lands  as  they  passed.  The  air  was  deli-  Only  a  few  minutes,  to  note  all  this,  and 
cious,  fresh,  but  not  chilling,  and  breath-  we  were  rolling  away  in  a  cab — a  cab 
ing  odours  of  dewy  grass  and  moist  earth;  which  might  have  been  a  London  one. 
that  fragrance  which  the  breeze  ever  It  was  quite  provoking  to  see  a  vehicle 
bears  after  a  long-continued  rain.  But  so  savouring  of  the  *  great  metropolis,' 
for  the  blank  bareness  of  the  tree-  when  we  hoped  we  had  left  all  apper- 
branches,  and  that  air  of  desolation  which  taining  thereto,  with  its  smoke  and  fog, 
is  apparent  on  all  vegetation  in  the  win-  fifty  miles  behind.  We  might  recently 
ter  time;  but  for  this,  breeze,  and  sun,  have  made  a  similar  complaint  concerning 
and  sky,  all  savoured  of  April  rather  than  the  streets,  and  houses,  .and  shops  we 
of  January.  passed  by.  All  were  very  handsome — 
*It  is  pleasant, — ^it  is  pleasant,'  said  very  London-Uke; — ^none  of  the  naiTOw 
we,  one  to  another,  as  we  flew  on,  every  lanes,  with  old-fashioned,  broken-down- 
moment  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  goal  of  looking  houses  on  each  side,  such  as  we 
our  wishes — the  sea.  And  as  the  charao-  see  so  frequently  in  country  towns.  No 
ter  of  the  country  gradually  changed,  and  shabby  marts,  several  trades  under  one 
sloping  downs  began  to  appear,  while  here  roof,  where  the  grocer  and  stationer,  the 
and  there  we  caught  sight  of  old  chalk  butcher  and  poulterer,  the  linendraper 
pits,  telling  of  the  white  cliffs  we  loved,  and  shoemaker,  pair  off"  respectively, — 
and  to  which  we  were  speeding, —  as  so  many  Siamese  twins  of  shops,  which 
we  marked  all  this,  we  exulted  in  the  flourish  or  fall  together.  The  streets 
anticipation  of  the  grand  sea  we  would  were  well  paved,  and  everything  bore  an 
greet  presently,  whose  waves  we  should  aspect  of  such  good  order  and  regularity 
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M  would  sufficiently  have  vouched  for  the  clous  to  waken  in  the  morning  and  know 
ftct,  even  had  we  not  known  it  already,  it  was  not  *  only  a  dream.*    The  music 
that  Brighton  was  very  different  from  the  was  with  us  still;  and  when  we  looked  out 
generalityof|;)rovincial  towns.  The  people,  at  the  window,  there  were  the  hroad 
too,  were  not  provincial  people.     The  waters,  curled  and  crested  by  the  breeze, 
menand  women  who  thronged  the  streets  and  dashing  in  a  cloud  of  snowy  foam 
were  like  London  men  and  women,  and  on  the  beach;  which  gLiwed  rich  and  red 
'  had  the  same  unmistakeahle  air  of  having  in  the  sunlight  of  the  glorious  morning: 
plenty  of  business  of  their  own  to  attend  for  it  was  a  glorious  morning.     The  sun 
to,  without  needing  to  kill  time  by  loung-  shone  with  a  July  lustre,  but  without  its 
ing,  staring,  and  prying  into  their  neigli-  oppressive  heat;  and  the  sky  was  one  of 
hours*  affairs.    There  were  cab  stands,  as  those  beautiful  skies,  the  intense  blue  of 
in  London;  policemen,  as  in  London;  which  seems  yet  more  intense,  and  its 
there  was  a  crowd,  and  a  pickpocket  taken  depth  more  infinite,  because  it  is  seen 
ofif  to  the  station-house,  just  as  in  London,  through  rifts  of  the  fantastic  clouds  which 
And  when  we  emerged  from  a  bye- street  career  the  heavens  in  troops,  every  mo- 
into  the  King's  Road — tianked  on  the  ment  dispersing  and  blending  again  into 
one  side  by  the  broad  Esplanade,  the  new  shapes,  before  the  rushing  wind, 
beach,  and  the  sea,  on  the  other  by  the  When  we  went  forth,  how  exhilarating 
tall  white  houses,  with  their  graceful  ve-  everything  was, — how  full  of  life  and  ani- 
randahs  and  balconies — when  we  found  mation  !     The  thrilling  air,  as  we  drank 
ourselves  there,  it  was  London  still,  set  it  in,  imbued  us  with  new  being;  while,  as 
Bfflde  the  sea;  it  was  a  comminglement  of  we  advanced  on  our  way,  full  in  the  face 
Belgravia,  R^nt  Street, and  Hyde  Park;  of  the  strong  wind,  and  battling  with  it 
handsome  houses,  glittering  shops,  and  a  at  every  step,  the  strife  seemed  to  inspire 
crowd  of  gallant  equipages  and  graceful  us  with  befitting  energy.     It  was  high 
equestrians.  tide,  too,  and  the  waves  whirled  and 
Yes,  it  was  like  London — except  the  sea;  crashed  far  up  on  the  beach,  with  a  great 
butwhataworldof  glorious  difference  was  roar.     We  watched  them,  as  they  came 
involved  in  that  exception !  Oh !  the  gran-  rushing  on,  impatient  and  impetuous,  but 
deur  of  that  boundless  waste  of  throbbing  grand  and  majestic  as  kings  in  their  im- 
waters  as  it  first  burst  upon  our  eyes;  the  patience  and  impetuosity.    It  made  us 
gorgeousness  of  the  sunset  gilding  its  waves,  feel  grand,  too,  only  to  look  at  them, 
and  the  gold  and  purple  clouds  blending  Languor  could  not  exist  on  such  a 
with  its  more  sombre  tint,  at  the  horizon's  morning,  and  in  such  a  scene.     All  we 
verge !     Oh  !  the  harmony  of  that  roar,  looked  on,  heard,  and  felt,  combined  to 
as  the  waves  dashed  on  the  ruddy  beach,  inspire  feelings  of  vivacity  and  content- 
and  then  receded  over  the  pebbles  with  a  ment.     The   white  houses,  with  their 
mystic  murmur !     Vanished  the  grand  green  blinds  and  balconies,  looked  fresh 
houses  and  the  pretty  shops, — ^the  crowd  .  and  cheerful;  and  the  people  around  were 
of  *  fashionables*  on  horseback,  or  loung-  all  in  harmony  with  the  scene.    Bright- 
ing  in  carriages,  or  elegantly  promenading:  eyed  young  girls,  their  cheeks  all  blushing 
we  were  far  away  from  all.     No  thought  from  the  breeze,  paced  the  Esplanade 
of  Rotten  Row  or  Regent  Street  inter-  with  light  free  step— that  indescribable 
fered  with  our  quiet  but  excelling  joy,  as  air  of  elasticity  visible  in  their  bear- 
we  gazed  once  again  on  our  beloved  sea,  ing,  which  tells  so  eloquently  of  youth 
and  listened  to  its  wild  and  dreamy  music,  and  health.    Sedate  matrons,  elegantly 
There  is  no  such  incentive  to  reverie  as  apparelled,  walked  demurely  along,  occa- 
looking  at  the  ocean.    The  most  matter-  sionally  greeting  their  acquaintance  with 
of-fact  being  indulges  in   a  day-dream  cordiality  delightful    to    see.     Elderly, 
while  he  watches  the  waves  curl  over  one  valetudinarian-looking  gentlemen,  with 
another,  and  then  dash  and  foam  at  his  silver  hair  and  serene  countenances,  con- 
feet.    It  would,  we  verily  believe,  alche-  versed  one  with  another,  and  nmtually 
myse  a  grain  of  poetry  from  the  soul  of  exulted  in  the  fine  weather,  prognosticat- 
the  most  gain-loving    stockbroker,   the  ing  as  to  its  continuance,  and  making 
most  gastronomic  alderman,  in  the  good  many  sage  references  to  barometer  and 
city  of  London.  thermometer.    Poor,  pale  invalids,  as  they 
One  of  us,  at  least,  dreamed  pleasant  were  wheeled  along  in  their  Bath  chairs, 
dreams  that  night;  the  music  of  the  waves  looked  happy  and  hopeful  in  the  genial 
blending  with  it  all.     And  it  was  so  deli-  sunshine;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  note  how 
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soon  the  invigorating  breeze  called  a  faint  thing  in  life  so  animating  as  riding;  and 

ray  of  colour  to  their  cheeks — a  gleam  of  even  to  behold  people  flying  along  on  their 

lustre  to  their  eyes.     Little  children,  prancing  steeds  inspires  the  gazer  with 

sedulously  guarded  by  prudent  nurse-  something  of  the  rapturous  exhilaration 

maids,  disported  themselves  on  the  beach  they  feel.     Awkwardness,  thank  heaven, 

among  the  pebbles  and  the  sea-weed;  is  a  rare  attribute  of  our  gentlewomen; 

while  the  *  young  ladies'  belonging  to  a  and,  provided  only  they    be    tolerably 

*  seminary '  promenaded,  two  and  two,  in  graceful,  women  under  no  circumstances 

sober  propriety,  under  the  keen  eye  of  look  more  bewitching  than  on  horseback, 

their  governess.    There  were  two  or  three  The  long  skirt,  flowing  in  classic  folds 

gay  groups,  too,  of  fashionable-looking  nearly  to  the  ground;  the  piquant  little 

people; — ^the  ladies  blooming  and  beauti-  hat  (which  has  happily  usurped  the  place 

ful  in  their  rose-lined  bonnets  and  hooded  of  the  upright  atrocity),  low-crowned  and 

mantles, — the  gentlemen  vivacic  ^s  and  broad- brimmed,  with  its  drooping  feather, 

polite,  chattering  together,  probably  about  beneath  which  a  fair  face  looks  so  winning; 

the  last  night^s  rout,  or  anticipating  the  the  close-fltting  jacket,  with  its  tiny  white 

enjoyment  of  a  forthcoming  ball.     We  collar;  the  warlike  gauntlets,  looking  so 

had  no  interest  in  their  gaieties;  the  faces  prettily  fierce  on  the  little  hands:  all  these 

around  were  all  new  and  unknown;  yet  accessories  to  female  equestrianism  com- 

we  felt  none  of  that  loneliness  which  is  bine  to  render  its  votaries  attractive, 

generally  so  drearily  oppressive  in  the  There  are  few  prettier  sights  in  the  world 

midst  of  a  crowd  of  strangers.     We  had  than  that  of  a  young  and  graceful  woman, 

a  friendly  sympathy  with  them  all;  we  mounted  on  a  fitting  steed,  as  she  darts 

could  even  feel  charitable,  nay,  kindly  on  against  the  wind — habit  flowing  and 

disposed,  to  those  moustached  youths  who  hair  blown  back,  cheeks  flushed  and  eyes 

strayed  about,  linked  together  by  the  arms  all  sparkling  with  healthful  excitement, 

in  awkward  chains  of  two  and  three, —  And  nowhere  is  such  a  sight  oftener  to  be 

smoking  their  cigars,  swinging  their  baby-  seen  than  at  Brighton, 

canes,  and  manoeuvring  with  their  eye-  All  this  sounds  gay  and  busy  enough, 

glasses.     Puppyism  must  be  forgiven ;  and  would  seem  to  justify  that  ancient 

moustaches,  eye-glasses,  and  little  canes,  definition  of  the  place  asserting  it  to  be 

must  all  be  held  absolved,  in  considera-  *  London  by  the  sea-side.'    But  it  is  its 

tion  of  the  blithe  south  wind,  the  sea,  peculiarity  that  gaiety  and  quiet,  crowd 

and  the  gracious  sunshine.  and  solitude,  are  there  alike  attainable: 

If  the  promenade  was  gay  with  its  di-  a  fine  lady  and  a  hermit  may  make  them- 

verse  groups  and  figures,  the  road  was  selves  equally  happy  at  Brighton, 

livelier  still:  all  animation  and  motion,  as  How  delicious  it  was,  when  we  had  at 

it  was,  with  its  variety  of  vehicles.  There  last  reached  the  end  of  the  long  line  of 

were  elegant  carriages,  containing  elegant  houses,  to  leave  all  the  stir  and  confusion 

dames,  loungingly   taking  their  airing;  of  many  people  behind  us,  and  emerge  on 

and  there  were  pretty  little  phaetons,  the  quietude  of  the  breezy  clifl's.     What 

drawn  by  long-tailed  ponies,  and  driven  by  a  sense  of  buoyancy  and  freedom  there 

stylish  ladies,  who  flourished  tiny  whips  was  in  walking  quickly  on  the  height;  in 

at  the  end  of  tiny  parasols,  and  held  gazing  round  at  the  open  sea  on  the  one 

the  reins  with  an  air  of  stern  importance  side,  and  at  the  sloping  downs  on  the 

quite  edifying.    Cabs  dashed  by,  daintily  other;  and  anon,  stepping  to  the  very 

driven  by  white-gloved  gentlemen  and  edge,  leaning  over  with  a  pleasant  terror, 

guarded  behind  by  pert  tigers;  and  steady  watching  the  receding  tide — the  little 

old  horses  leisurely  ambled  along,  at-  waves  leaping  and  dancing  over  one  an- 

tached  to  sober  broughams,  wherein  were  other,  and  bubbling  over  the  seaweed- 

dimly  visible  the  visages  of  people  sober  covered  rocks  below.    Then  walking  on 

and  steady-looking  as  their  conveyance,  again,  exulting  silently  in  the  sunshine 

Hired  carriages  were  plentiful,  containing  and  the  fresh  free  wind,  and  feeling  all 

various  parties  of  the  middle  class: — un-  the  while  a  separate  indescribable  satis- 

fasliionable  Londoners,  or  homely  country  faction  in  the  mere  consciousness  of  being 

folks;  grave  papas  sitting  by  the  side  of  on  those  white  clifis  which  gird  our  dear 

smiling    daughters;  and  quiet  married  old  island.     Truly,  it  was  pleasant, 

couples  gazing  about  them  with  looks  of  Again:  shall  we  ever  forget  those  ter- 

respectable  satisfaction.  race  walks,  hollowed,  as  they  seemed  to 

Then^  the  equestrians !    There  is  no-  be,  from  the  cliff,  in  front  of  the  magni- 
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fieent  Creflcent  at  Kemp-town  ?  Although  We  had  pleasure  in  it  all.    Lovers  of 

probably  a  fiEishionable  promenade  in  *  the  the  stillness  of  the  green  country  as  we 

season/  now  the  gravel  paths,  sloping  to  are,  we  never  missed  the  fields  and  the 

the  beach,  were  deserted,  and  the  stillness  trees,  the  winding  lanes,  the  labyrinthine 

was  only  disturbed  by  the  flow  of  the  woods,  the  carolling  birds,  or  the  rippling 

waters — ^in  itself  a  species  of  silence.    We  streams.     We  had  what  sufficed   us  of 

sat  in  one  of  the  cell-like  recesses,  whose  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  sea's  infinite 

walls  seemed  to  enclose  us,  shutting  out  variety,  yet  eternal  changelessness,  and 

all  else  of  the  world  but  ocean  and  sky.  we  asked  and  needed  no  more. 

There  was  the  great   heaving  plain  of  So  passed  our  January  at  Brighton, 

waters  stretched  out  from  before  us,  nearly  Again  we  were  wiiirled  along  by  the  rail- 

at  oar  feet,  till,  at  the  horizon,  it  joined  way;  again  we  found  ourselves  plunged 

with  the  broad,  depthless  heavens : — a  in  the  smoke,  the  noise,  the  confusion  of 

solemn  picture,  giving  an  idea  of  such  London — and  again  we  entered  upon  the 

vastness  and  infinitude  as  made  eternity  olden  life  of  a  London  winter.     Neverthe- 

itself  appear  less  utterly  incomprehensible,  less,  that  brief  sojourn,  delightful  in  itself, 

Beautiful  Brighton !     Who  could  have  leaves  a  reflective  pleasure,  sweeter  still, 

thought  we  should  ever  learn  to  love  thee  What  matter,  though  we  live  surrounded 

so  well  ?   We,  who  care  nothing  for  crowds  by  crowded  streets,  with  the  din  of  a  mul- 

of  fine  people,  or  rows  of  fine  houses,  and  titude  and  the  roll  of  wheels  ever  in  our 

who  used  to  *  seriously  incline'  to  the  ears?    We  have  the  memory  of  the  fair 

words  of  detractors,  who  dilated  on  the  scenes  we  have  beheld,  the  pleasant  music 

fact  that  *  the  country  was  without  a  tree,  we  have  heard.    We  can  remember  and 

the  sea  without  a  ship.'     But  once  there,  dream  of  them;  and  the  things  we  dream 

we  never  stopped  to  think  what  it  was  of  are  more  beautiful  than  those  we  see. 

like :  we  never  sought  to  analyse  the  con-  So,  even  amid  the  thronged  thoroughfares, 

tent  and  happiness  we  found  in  our  long  the  murky  atmosphere,  and  perpetual  roar 

rambles, — whether  we  strayed  forth  in  of  London,  we  can  still  close  our  eyes,  and 

the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  or  in  the  once  more  stand  on  the  Brighton  Olifi^ — 

subdued  calm  of  a  clouded  day, — whether  the  pure  breeze  blowing  freshly,  the  sun 

under  the  reviving  and  invigorating  in-  shining  radiantly — earth,  sea,  and  sky 

fluence  of  a  fresh  breeze,  or  in  the  damp  glowing  fair  in  its  brightness,  while  the 

obscurity  of  a  sea-fog,  when  we  wandered  sound  of  the  restless  waves,  far  below,  is 

as  in  a  cloud-city,  and  the  stately  buildings  the  music  to  it  all,  which  echoes  mur- 

looked  like  giant  shadows  as  we  passed.  muringly  in  our  listening  ears ! 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH   OF  ABEL  LOG, 

AUTHOR  OF  *WHITTLIN0S  FROM  THE  WEST,'  *  MEMORANDA  BY  A  MARINE  OFFICER,* 

AND  SUNDRY  TALES  AND  POEMS. 

The  Captain  kept  me  company 

Down  to  the  river's  fork. 
Poll  Crake  as  far  as  Deadman's  Isle, 

And  Nickstick*  to  New  York. 

Heigh-ho !  I  left  old  Butternut, 

And  cross'd  the  big  salt  lake, 
To  see  my  English  friend  again, 

And  give  his  hand  a  shake. 

'Twas  ten  years  since  we  heard  his  laugh, 

Or  caught  his  rifle's  crack; 
How  often  had  we  tnlk'd  of  him, 

How  often  wish'd  him  back ! 

*  For  farther  particulars  respecting  all  of  whom,  see  *  Whittlings  from  the  West.' 
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soon  the  invigorating  breeze  called  a  faint  thing  in  life  so  animating  as  riding;  and 

ray  of  colour  to  their  cheeks — a  gleam  of  even  to  behold  people  flying  along  on  their 

lustre  to  their  eyes.     Little  children,  prancing  steeds  inspires  the  gazer  with 

sedulously  guarded  by  prudent  nurse-  something  of  the  rapturous  exhilaration 

maids,  disported  themselves  on  the  beach  they  feel.    Awkwardness,  thank  heaven, 

among  the  pebbles  and  the  sea- weed;  is  a  rare  attribute  of  our  gentlewomen; 

while  the  *  young  ladies*  belonging  to  a  and,  provided  only  they    be    tolerably 

*  seminary  *  promenaded,  two  and  two,  in  graceful,  women  under  no  circumstances 

sober  propriety,  under  the  keen  eye  of  look  more  bewitching  than  on  horseback, 

their  governess.    There  were  two  or  three  The  long  skirt,  flowing  in  classic  folds 

gay  groups,  too,  of  fashionable-looking  nearly  to  the  ground;  the  piquant  little 

people; — the  ladies  blooming  and  beauti-  hat  (which  has  happily  usurped  the  place 

ful  in  their  rose-lined  bonnets  and  hooded  of  the  upright  atrocity),  low- crowned  and 

mantles, — the  gentlemen  vivacii  us  and  broad-brimmed,  with  its  drooping  feather, 

polite,  chattering  together,  probably  about  beneath  which  a  fair  face  looks  so  winning; 

the  last  night^s  rout,  or  anticipating  the  the  close-fitting  jacket,  with  its  tiny  white 

enjoyment  of  a  forthcoming  ball.      We  collar;  the  warlike  gauntlets,  looking  so 

had  no  interest  in  their  gaieties;  the  faces  prettily  fierce  on  the  little  hands:  all  these 

around  were  all  new  and  unknown;  yet  accessories  to  female  equestrianism  com- 

we  felt  none  of  that  loneliness  which  is  bine  to  render  its  votaries  attractive, 

generally  so  drearily  oppressive  in  the  There  are  few  prettier  sights  in  the  world 

midst  of  a  crowd  of  strangers.    We  had  than  that  of  a  young  and  graceful  woman, 

a  friendly  sympathy  with  them  all;  we  mounted  on  a  fitting  steed,  as  she  darts 

could  even  feel  charitable,   nay,  kindly  on  against  the  wind — habit  flowing  and 

disposed,  to  those  moustached  youths  who  hair  blown  back,  cheeks  flushed  and  eyes 

strayed  about,  linked  together  by  the  arms  all  sparkling  with  healthful  excitement, 

in  awkward  chains  of  two  and  three, —  And  nowhere  is  such  a  sight  oftener  to  be 

smoking  their  cigars,  swinging  their  baby-  seen  than  at  Brighton, 

canes,  and  manoeuvring  with  their  eye-  All  this  sounds  gay  and  busy  enough, 

glasses.     Puppyism  must  be  forgiven ;  and  would  seem  to  justify  that  ancient 

moustaches,  eye-glasses,  and  little  canes,  definition  of  the  place  asserting  it  to  be 

must  all  be  held  absolved,  in  considera-  *  London  by  the  sea-side.'    But  it  is  its 

tion  of  the  blithe  south  wind,  the  sea,  peculiarity  that  gaiety  and  quiet,  crowd 

and  the  gracious  sunshine.  and  solitude,  are  there  alike  attainable: 

If  the  promenade  was  gay  with  its  di-  a  fine  lady  and  a  hermit  may  make  them- 
verse  groups  and  figures,  the  road  was  selves  equally  happy  at  Brighton, 
livelier  still:  all  animation  and  motion,  as  How  delicious  it  was,  when  we  had  at 
it  was,  with  its  variety  of  vehicles.  There  last  reached  the  end  of  the  long  line  of 
were  elegant  carriages,  containing  elegant  houses,  to  leave  all  the  stir  and  confusion 
dames,  loungingly  taking  their  airing;  of  many  people  behind  us,  and  emerge  on 
and  there  were  pretty  little  phaetons,  the  quietude  of  the  breezy  clifl's.  What 
drawn  by  long-tailed  ponies,  and  driven  by  a  sense  of  buoyancy  and  freedom  there 
stylish  ladies,  who  flourished  tiny  whips  was  in  walking  quickly  on  the  height;  in 
at  the  end  of  tiny  parasols,  and  held  gazing  round  at  the  open  sea  on  the  one 
the  reins  with  an  air  of  stern  importance  side,  and  at  the  sloping  downs  on  the 
quite  edifying.  Cabs  dashed  by,  daintily  other;  and  anon,  stepping  to  the  very 
driven  by  white-gloved  gentlemen  and  edge,  leaning  over  with  a  pleasant  terror, 
guarded  behind  by  pert  tigers;  and  steady  watching  the  receding  tide — the  little 
old  horses  leisurely  ambled  along,  at-  waves  leaping  and  dancing  over  one  an- 
tached  to  sober  broughams,  wherein  were  other,  and  bubbling  over  the  seaweed- 
dimly  visible  the  visages  of  people  sober  covered  rocks  below.  Then  walking  on 
and  steady-looking  as  their  conveyance,  again,  exulting  silently  in  the  sunshine 
Hired  carriages  were  plentiful,  containing  and  the  fresh  free  wind,  and  feeling  all 
various  parties  of  the  middle  class: — un-  the  while  a  separate  indescribable  satis- 
fashionable  Londoners,  or  homely  country  faction  in  the  mere  consciousness  of  being 
folks;  grave  papas  sitting  by  the  side  of  on  those  white  clifis  which  gu-d  our  dear 
smiling  daughters;  and  quiet  married  old  island.  Truly,  it  was  pleasant, 
couples  gazing  about  them  with  looks  of  Again:  shall  we  ever  forget  those  ter- 
respectable  satisfaction.  race  walks,  hollowed,  as  they  seemed  to 

Then,  the  equestrians !    There  is  no-  be,  from  the  cliff,  in  front  of  the  magtii- 
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fieent  Orescent  at  Kemp-town  ?  Although        We  had  pleasure  in  it  all.    Lovers  of 

probably  a  fashionable  promenade  in  *  the  the  stillness  of  the  green  country  as  we 

season/  now  the  gravel  paths,  sloping  to  are,  we  never  missed  the  fields  and  the 

the  b^h,  were  deserted,  and  the  stillness  trees,  the  winding  lanes,  the  labyrinthine 

was  only  disturbed  by  the  flow  of  the  woods,  the  carolling  birds,  or  the  rippling 

waters — ^in  itself  a  species  of  silence.    We  streams.    We  had  what  sufficed   us  of 

sat  in  one  of  the  cell-like  recesses,  whose  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  sea^s  infinite 

walls  seemed  to  enclose  us,  shutting  out  variety,  yet  eternal  changelessness,  and 

all  else  of  the  world  but  ocean  and  sky.  we  asked  and  needed  no  more. 
There  was  the  great  heaving  plain  of        So  passed  our  January  at  Brighton, 

waters  stretched  out  from  before  us,  nearly  Again  we  were  wiiirled  along  by  the  rail- 

at  our  feet,  till,  at  the  horizon,  it  joined  way;  again  we  found  ourselves  plunged 

with  the  broad,  depthless  heavens : — a  in  the  smoke,  the  noise,  the  confusion  of 

solemn  picture,  giving  an  idea  of  such  London — and  again  we  entered  upon  the 

vastness  and  infinitude  as  made  eternity  olden  life  of  a  London  winter.     Neverthe- 

itself  appear  less  utterly  incomprehensible,  less,  that  brief  sojourn,  delightful  in  itself, 

Beautiful  Brighton !     Who  could  have  leaves  a  reflective  pleasure,  sweeter  still, 

thought  we  should  ever  learn  to  love  thee  What  matter,  though  we  live  surrounded 

so  well  ?   We,  who  care  nothing  for  crowds  by  crowded  streets,  with  the  din  of  a  mul- 

of  fine  people,  or  rows  of  fine  houses,  and  titude  and  the  roll  of  wheels  ever  in  our 

who  used  to  *  seriously  incline'  to  the  ears?    We  have  the  memory  of  the  fair 

words  of  detractors,  who  dilated  on  the  scenes  we  have  beheld,  the  pleasant  music 

fact  that '  the  country  was  without  a  tree,  we  have  heard.    We  can  remember  and 

the  sea  without  a  ship.'    But  once  there,  dream  of  them;  and  the  things  we  dream 

we  never  stopped  to  think  what  it  was  of  are  more  beautiful  than  those  we  see. 

like :  we  never  sought  to  analyse  the  con-  So,  even  amid  the  thronged  thoroughfares, 

tent  and  happiness  we  found  in  our  long  the  murky  atmosphere,  and  perpetual  roar 

rambles, — whether  we  strayed  forth  in  of  London,  we  can  still  close  our  eyes,  and 

the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  or  in  the  once  more  stand  on  the  Brighton  Olifl' — 

subdued  calm  of  a  clouded  day, — whether  the  pure  breeze  blowing  freshly,  the  sun 

under  the  reviving  and  invigorating  in-  shining  radiantly — earth,  sea,  and  sky 

fluence  of  a  fresh  breeze,  or  in  the  damp  glowing  fair  in  its  brightness,  while  the 

obscurity  of  a  sea-fog,  when  we  wandered  sound  of  the  restless  waves,  far  below,  is 

as  in  a  cloud-city,  and  the  stately  buildings  the  music  to  it  all,  which  echoes  mur- 

looked  like  giant  shadows  as  we  passed.  muringly  in  our  listening  ears ! 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH   OF   ABEL  LOG, 

AUTHOR  OF  *WHITTLINaS  FROM  THB  WEST.'  *  MEMORANDA  BY  A  MARINE  OFFICER/ 

AND  SUNDRY  TALES  AND  POEMS. 

The  Captain  kept  me  company 

Down  to  the  river's  fork. 
Poll  Crake  as  far  as  Deadman's  Isle, 

And  Nickstick*  to  New  York. 

Heigh-ho !  I  left  old  Butternut, 

And  cross'd  the  big  salt  lake, 
To  see  my  English  friend  again, 

And  give  his  hand  a  shake. 

'Twas  ten  years  since  we  heard  his  laugh, 

Or  caught  his  rifle's  crack; 
How  often  had  we  talk'd  of  him. 

How  often  wish'd  him  back ! 

*  For  further  particulars  respecting  all  of  whom,  see  *  WhitUings  from  the  West.' 
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'Twas  ten  years  since  we  treed  the  bears 

On  Madawaska's  shore; 
*  Living  or  dead'  ('twas  rashly  said), 

*  I'll  see  his  face  once  more.' 

On,  on  our  good  ship  flew,  and  whipp'd 

The  winds  themselves  in  pace, 
Like  some  white-wing'd  brine-bounding  barb 

That  ran  a  steeple-chase ! 

Three  windy  weeks,  and  then  I  leap'd 

To  English  earth  with  glee: 
Some  charms  it  boasted  for  me  then, 

It  now  has  none  for  me. 

'Twas  noon — across  some  pleasant  fields 

My  quiet  way  I  took; 
I  ask'd  a  little  peasant  lad 

The  way  to  Ivynook. 

I  love  all  country  scenes  and  sounds — 

But  hark !  that  old  church  bell; 
I  little  liked  its  dismal  note. 

It  sounded  like  a  knell. 

*Some  good  man  gone,'  I  murmured;  *ah, 

It  is  the  common  fate; ' 
An  idle  fancy  drew  me  near, 

To  read  the  coffin  plate. 

I  look'd — alas !  what  name  was  there — 

And  did  I  see  aright  ? 
My  breath  came  thick,  my  heart  beat  quick, 

IfeU  my  cheek  turn  white. 

Then  to  the  crape-clad  group,  *  This  grave 

Takes  one  that  I  held  dear;    * 
Cease,  cease  those  sighs— dry  up  your  eyes — 

For  Fm  chief  mourner  here.' 

"Why  stay  ? — I  pluck'd  some  leaves  that  grew 

Above  my  sleeping  friend; 
Then,  musing  as  I  went,  *  I  see 

That  all  things  have  an  end; 

The  lesson  costs  me  somewhat  dear, 

The  ways  of  God  are  strange — 
No  place  of  mirth  art  thou,  0  earth, 

But  gloom,  and  death,  and  change !' 

And  so  three  thousand  miles  I  came 

Across  the  salt  sea  wave. 
Not — not  to  shake  my  old  friend's  hand, 

But  lay  him  in  his  grave  ! 

TWOBEABS   RaMSAT, 

Of  Butternut  CasUe,  Backwoods  of  Lake  Ontaiio. 
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*  I  care  not  for  the  thistle, 
Aud  I  care  not  for  the  rose; 
For  when  the  bleak  winds  whistle, 
Neither  down  nor  crimson  shows: 
But  like  hope  to  him  that's  friendlesd, 
When  no  joy  around  is  seen. 
O'er  our  graves,  with  love  tnat's  endless, 
Waves  our  own  true-hearted  green.' — Songs  of  Irdwnd, 

If  there  is  any  grievance  beyond  another  sincerely  do  I  wish  it;  but  alas!   that 

which  distresses  and  oppresses  me,  and  agreeable  plant  formed  no  part  of  the  her- 

renders  my  otherwise  comfortable  exist-  bage  of  the  intellectual  pasture  which  it 

ence  a  morbidly  antagonistic  one,  it  is  was  my  youthful  privilege  to  crop.    Per- 

the  lamentable  ignorance  which  darkens  haps  it  may  yet  be  my  good  fortune  to 

the  minds  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  find  a  botanical  prairie  lying  before  my 

with  regard   to  shamrocks.    This  con-  footsteps,  wherein  I  may  minister  to  the 

fusion,  or  misconception,  or  dense  igno-  cravings  of  my  hungry  intellect;   and 

ranee,  or  whatever  name  you  choose  to  cheered  by  this  hope  I  have  just  com- 

give  this  state  of  things,  has  been  an  af-  mitted  to  paper,  I  am  emboldened  to 

Hrction  to  me  from  my  very  cradle.    In  cherish  the  idea  that  I  may  attain  to 

my  early  infancy  I  was  confused  but  greatness  in  that  branch  of  science,  and 

credulous;  on  my  first  visit  to  the  country  banquet  my  admiring  friends  at  a  feast 

at  the  age  of  seven  years  I  was  in-  of  four-and-twenty  vegetarian  courses,  as 

credulous,  but  still  confused;  and  at  twelve  obligingly   described    by    Linnaeus,   Mr 

years  of  age  I  saw  as  plainly  as  eyes  Withering,  Priscilla  Wakefield,  and  many 

could  see,  that  '  a  sliamrock  * — Ireland's  other  agreeable  (I  have  no  doubt,  but  to 

emblem,  the  real  true  green  Irish  sham-  me  rather  unintelligible)  writers.     Pend- 

rock — was  as  diflferent  from  clover  as  the  ing  the  arrival  of  this  desirable  epoch 

Manx  language  is  from  the  English.  of  my  existence,  I  endeavour  to  use  my 

Since  the  time  when  this  fact  forced  powers  of  observation  to  the  utmost  ex- 

itself  on  my  understanding,  I  have  read  tent  of  which  they  are  capable.     I  hope 

with    the   utmost   assiduity   everything  before  that  time  to  have  amassed,  and 

which  was  likely  to  aid  me  in  my  re-  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  storehouses 

Searches,  and  hitherto  have   met  with  of  my  memory,  a  large  number  of  useful 

nothing  but  blank  or  bitter  disappoint-  and  entertaining  facts  regarding  the  habits 

ment;  every  Irish  story  in  any  English  aud  manners  of  flowers,  their  peculiarities 

periodical  which  I  have  read  has  only  of  disposition,  their  irritability  under  cer- 

added  another  straw  to  the  load  which  tain  changes  of  atmosphere,  the  moral 

bids  fair  to  break  my  back;  and  every  lessons  to  be  derived  from  their  selection 

English  or  Scotch  man,  woman,  boy,  or  of  places  wherein   to  grow,  and  their 

girl  to  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  act  colloquial  uses  in  the  hands  of  timid 

the  part  of  Cicerone,  has  in  the  most  young  gentlemen  and  bashful  young  ladies, 

baleful  manner  destroyed  my  peace  of  who  seem  to  have  received  Cupid's  darts 

mind  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  by  per-  through  their  tongues  more  than  their 

tinaciously  declaring,  he  or  she  '  had  often  hearts,  and  are  obliged  to  use  a  dumb  al- 

seen  shamrocks;  *  and  often,  very  often  phabet  of  flowers  to  express  the  tortures 

adding,  *we  give  it  to  our  cattle;  it  is  of  soul  they  are  labouring  under.    The 

what  we  call  clover.    It  is  a  pretty  little  facts  concerning  the  flowers  I  can  cull 

flower,  and  has  a  sweet  smell.'  without  any  difficulty  from  the  works  of 

A  real  true  Irish  shamrock  has  no  all  the  great  poets  and  prose  writers 

flower,  and  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  which  adorn  the  shelves  of  my  library, 

giaceful  in  all  its  detail,  that  scent  would  and  having  a  natural,  indeed  I  may  say 

be  a  blemish  instead  of  an  improvement,  constitutional,  aptitude  for  comprehend- 

It  is  a  modest,  lowly,  unostentatious  little  ing  the  English  language,  I  find  I  can 

plant,  and  could  not,  I  am  sure,  exist  in  read  a  very  fair  quantity  of  English  com- 

the  same  atmosphere  with   the  great,  position  in  an  evening,  without  being  ob- 

Yulgar,  flaunting,  vaunting  clover.  liged  to  rise  from  my  comfortable  chair 

I  am  no  botanist;  I  wish  I  were;  most  to  consult  Joimson,  or  Walker,  or  Web- 
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ster.     I  am  the  more  anxious  to  stow  my  reasonably  infer,  from  the  other  circum- 

mind  full  of  facts,  from  the  melancholy  stances  adverted  to  in  the  poem,  that  our 

example  laid  before  the  public  by  a  poet,  young  friend  Mary  was  as  ignorant  of 

whose  name  has  escaped  through  the  the  value  of  a  gift  as  she  was  of  the  ir- 

meshes  of  my  memory,  but  who  painted  ritability  of  a  rose's  nerves  after  a  shower- 

a  vivid  picture  of  the  miseries  resulting  bath;  for,  had  she  been  a  little  older,  or 

from  ignorance  of  a  young  lady  as  re-  the  least  degree  more  experienced,  she 

garded  the  effect  produced  by  a  heavy  would  have  occupied  herself  during  the 

shower  on  the  petals  of  the  flower  com-  time  of  the  shower  in  searching  over  her 

monly  called  the  rose.    The  young  lady's  drawers  and  boxes  for  some  pretty  little 

name  was,  I  think,  *  Mary;'  a  very  pretty  gift  to  bestow  upon  her  friend  Anna.     A 

name  indeed;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that^  Honiton  collar  might  have  been  made  to 

while  Mary  possessed  a  garden  of  roses,  encirclethedcarone's  neck  during  an  affec- 

she  had  suffered  the  garden  of  her  own  tionateembrace,orthingR  might  have  been 

mind  to  remain  uncultivated,  and  to  have  so  arranged,  that  Anna,  putting  her  hand 

permitted  the  devastating  weed  of  igno-  into  her  pocket,  might  have  discovered 

ranee  to  spread  and  overwhelm  every-  therein  an  exquisitely-beautiful  cambric 

thing  in  it,  and  finally  to  cause  her  to  handkerchief;  or,  if  the  silly  Mary  would 

occasion  bitter  disappointment  to  herself  persist  in  giving  roses,  why  not  give  some 

and  to  her  dearest  friend.     This  friend  French  crape  roses,  sparkling  with  those 

to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  is  presented  beautiful  crystal  dew-drops  which  do  not 

to  us  in  the  tale  as  ^  Anna.'    Anna  may  fall  off,  and  which  the  careful  Anna  would 

not  have  been  her  real  name — it  may  have  have  adapted  to  her  own  peculiar  style 

been  Belinda,  or  Esther,  or  even  Ann  Jane  of  coiffure,  and  have  worn  with  advantage 

— but  as  I  have  read  (and  stored  away)  for  several  seasons. 

*  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell  Any  of  these,  or  any  similar  plan, 
as  sweet,*  we  may  be  content  to  receive  would  doubtless  have  been  very  gratiQ^ing 
the  name  of  Anna  as  designating  the  to  Anna,  and  would  have  effectually  pre- 
feminine  object  on  which  Mary  had  poured  vented  the  bitter  disappointment  caused 
out  all  the  lavish  riches  of  her  youthful  to  both  the  lovely  creatures  from  Mary 
affections.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  having  selected  an  inconvenient  and  un- 
the  relative  ages  of  Mary  and  Anna,  but  suitable  token  of  affection.  The  catas- 
we  may  conclude,  and  I  think  with  great  trophe  was  exactly  what  might  have  been 
reason,  too,  that  Mary  was  considerably  expected:  Mary  seized  the  rose  too  rudely, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  and  probably  very  It  was  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  triste  desolie, 
young  indeed,  for  she  rushed  into  the  after  its  cold-water  treatment,  and  of 
garden  in  the  most  heedless  manner  im-  course  it  fell  to  pieces.  Mary,  if  I  recol- 
mediately  after  a  shower,  and  seized  upon  lect  aright,  deduced  from  this  circumstance 
a  rose  which  was  *  dripping'  and  heavily  a  fine  moral  sentiment;  but  I  have  no 

*  encumbered  with  moisture,'  with  the  doubt  whatever  that,  previous  to  the  de- 
kind  intention  of  'conveying'  it  to  Anna,  duction  of  the  moral  sentiment,  she  lost 
who  evidently  was  older,  and  had  more  lier  temper  as  effectually  as  poor  Anna 
prudence  and  care  for  health  and  clothes,  did  her  damp  and  thorny  present.  In 
than  to  rush  madly  through  a  wet  garden,  every  way,  Mary  was  silly;  for  even  had 
collecting  mud  on  her  shoes,  and  destroy-  she  chosen  to  present  her  friend  with  an 
ing  the  stifihess  of  her  muslin  dress  by  over-blown  rose,  she  should  at  least  have 
coming  in  contact  with  dripping  goose-  selected  a  dry  one,  which  would  have  left 
berry-bushes,  and  long,  wet,  dirty  straw-  it  optional  with  Anna  either  to  keep  it 
berry  runners.  It  is  highly  probable  that  just  as  it  was,  shut  up  in  her  favourite 
Anna  was  on  a  visit  to  Mary's  parents,  music-book,  or  else  to  make  a  pot  pourri 
for,  if  it  had  been  her  own  house  and  of  the  petals,  by  putting  sugar  and  salt 
garden,  there  seems  no  earthly  reason  on  them,  and  drying  them  well,  which 
why  she  would  not  have  gone  out  to  the  she  could  easily  have  done  in  the  window 
garden,  either  before  the  shower,  or  as  of  her  bedroom  while  at  Mary's  house, 
soon  as  it  had  become  a  little  drier  after-  She  could  then  have  carried  them  home 
wards,  and  selected  for  herself  such  roses  with  her,  and  put  them  into  a  china  bowl 
as  she  preferred,  or  as  could  have  been  in  her  mother's  drawing-room;  or,  if 
taken  from  retired  spots  of  the  tree,  so  as  her  mother  found  the  scent  of  the  pot 
to  leave  the  general  handsome  appearance  pourri  too  powerful  in  the  bowl,  Anna 
of  the  tree  unimpaired.    I  think  we  may  could  have  put  them  into  an  empty  pre- 
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served  ginger  jar,  and  have  taken  the  lid     In  safety  it  rests  while  tbe  stormy  winds 

off  when  she  had  any  friends  coming  to        ,     whistle,     

tea,  which  latter  course  would  have  re-        ^^^  fi^^  undisturb  d  midst  the  moss 
minded  her  of  Mary's  ardent  friendship, 

and  would,  besides,  have  given  the  draw-        Every  one  has  heard  the  old  legend  of 
ing-room  a  very  genteel  smell.  St  Patrick;  how,  when  he  tried  to  ex- 

Meantime,  therefore,  I  beg  it  will  be  plain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the 
understood  once  for  all,  that  I  am  not  V^^  uninformed  Irishmen,  and  they  could 
writing  for  botanists,  or  for  scientific  "ot  understand,  he  stooped  down,  and, 
people  of  any  kind  whatsoever;  I  am  plucking  a  shamrock,  silently  held  it  to 
merely^addre&sing  a  few  humble  but  well-  their  view.  The  naturally  poetical  minds 
meant  remonstrances  on  a  subject  very  ^^  the  poor  people  at  once  comprehended 
near  to  my  heart,  to  that  class  of  society  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  symbol,  and 
commonly  known  as  the  general  public;  ^  this  day  the  warmhearted  sons  of  the 
and  as,  perhaps,  I  may  have  had  more  op-  <^ii  p&y  their  simple  tribute  to  the  good 
portunities  of  observation  than  the  most  nian*s  memory,  by  wearing  a  little  sprig 
of  the  members  of  that  body,  I  feel  I  am  of  his  favourite  plant  on  the  anniversary 
only  fulfilling  a  duty  in  making  those  ob-  of  his  birth,  the  17th  of  March, 
servatious  public.  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  mention,  that 

Being  naturally  of  a  timid  and  retiring  ©ven  Mr  Horn,  of  the  famous  *Every-Day 
disposition,  I  have  always  looked  on  those  Book '  and  *  Year-Book,'  has  fallen  into 
people  who  rushed  into  print  as  the  most  ^^e  error  of  calling  shamrocks  *  clover.* 
adventurous  and  desperate  of  mankind,  ^n  one  place,  under  the  head  the  *  Sham- 
Six  weeks  ago,  I  would  have  blushed  rock,*  he  says,  *  The  shamrock  is  the  tre- 
'redder  than  any  peony,'  had  I  held  in  my  foil.  The  Druids  used  it  to  cure  diseases, 
hand  a  number  of  Titan,  knowing  that  The  Irish  use  it  as  a  national  cognisance,' 
in  that  Titaw  was  printed  anything  &c.  I  have  no  very  great  objection  to 
penned  by  me.  Since  that  time,  cir-  his  calling  it  *  trefoil,' although  that  is  a 
cumstances  have  shown  me  that  there  little  ambiguous,  but  *  clover '  is  dreadful 
yawns  a  gulf — an  intellectual  chasm — a  beyond  expression.  In  one  place  he 
space  called  *  Ignorance  as  to  Shamrocks,'  naakes  mention  of  *  basket-women  selling 
and  I  feel  I  must  be  the  devoted  Curtius  shamrocks,  which  is  the  Irish  name  for 
to  leap  into  that  gulf,  and  save  the  credit  clover,  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  on 
of  my  dear  native  isle's  emblem.  St  Patrick's  day.'    Nothing  of  the  kind 

I  am  quite  as  certain  as  can  be  that  ever  happened,  I  am  sure.  If  by.  chance 
shamrocks  do  not  grow  in  England  or  Scot-  any  basket-woman,  so  foolhardy  or  so  ig- 
land — ^for  many  many  weary  miles  have  norant,  tried  to  pass  off  clover  for  sham- 
I  trudged,  and  climbed,  and  scrambled  in  rocks,  she  would  be  prevented  from  mak- 
search  of  them;  nor  do  they  grow  in  the  ing  ft  similar  mistake  in  future,  as,  most 
Isle  of  Man,  nor  yet  in  Wales.  In  all  assuredly,  she  would  find  herself  enjoying 
these  places  do  grow  wild-flowers  beau-  an  impromptu  plunge-bath  in  the  Liffey 
tiful  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fas-  as  a  punishment, 
tidious,  whether  it  be  on  the  heathery  One  fact  alone  would  decide  the  ques- 
hills  of  bonny  Scotland,  the  verdant  glades  tion  of  difference.  Search  over  an  entire 
of  Mona,  the  beautiful  dark  shady  lovely  field  where  cattle  graze,  and  you  will 
ferny  lanes  of  Devonshire,  or  by  the  wind-  never  find  even  one  shamrock  bitten  or 
ings  of  the  enchanting  Wye;  but  for  sham-  nibbled.  No !  sheep  or  cattle  of  any  kind 
rocks,  *  chosen  leaf  of  bard  and  chief,'  you  ^iH  eat  every  blade  of  grass  in  that  field 
must  *  steer  your  bark  to  Erin's  Isle ' —      separately  and  singly,  but  they  never — 

'0  Erin,    my  country!    I  love  thy  green  f^  ^"^^  how  hard  pressed  by  hunger- 

bowers;  touch  even  one  leaf  of  shamrock.  I  should 

No  music's  to  me  like  thy  murmuring  like  to  see  some  plants  of  Trifolium  re- 

riils;  peii8  laid  before  them  in  that  shamrock 

Thy  shamrock  to  me  is  the    fairest    of  pasture;  I  think  even  the  most  inexperi- 

And  nourht  is  more  dear  than  thy  daisy-     f'f  "^^^^  u  \'  ^^^  «^"^?;^'*  ^^  ^^^^^ 
clad  mils  feeding,  could  show  the  wide  difference 

The  breezes  oft  shake  both  the  rose  and  ^!ir:;:!  i^i^fT'w    ^""^  ^^>^*'^^  ^^- 

the  thistle,  P^^^  ^^  Vxxich  clover. 
While  Erin's  green  shamrock  lies  hush'd        There  is  another  shamrock,  the  natural 

in  the  vale;  pioperty  of  Ireland;  but  I  greatly  fear 
Vol.  XXIV.  q 
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me  it  i0  like  Mrs  Pipchin's  property  in  made  bim  play  till  he  fainted  from  ex- 

the  Peruvian  mines.    Either  the  poor  haustioa;  and  then,  like  sensible  fairies 

fairies,  when  hunted  from  their  mounds  as  they  were,  they  rewarded  him  with 

and  raths  by  the  proud  invaders,  have  a  pot  of  gold.    Alas,    the  dear,  good, 

taken  the  four- leaved  shamrock  with  beneficent  fairies  are  gone  away.    Per- 

them,  root  and  branch,  or  the  four-leaved  haps  it  is  they  who  have  occupied  them- 

shamrock  is  but  a  myth.    Be  the  absence  selves  constructing  California  and  the 

of  this  desirable  plant  caused  by  what  Australian    diggings,    in    the   hope    to 

agency  you  will — whether  by  the  extermi-  form  a  decoy  for  the  mercenary  men  who 

nating  hand  of  ardent  agriculturists,  or  had  driven  them  from  their  own  land, 

the  wounded  feelings  of  tiie  poor  little  trusting  that  they  might  again  come  to 

*good  people' — the  loss  is  a  sad  and  heavy  their  old  homes  in  the  Shamrock  Glens, 

one  to  Ireland;  and  we  have  nothing  left  and  in  the  old  castles,  and  near  the  round 

of  it  but  the  memory,  and  Samuel  Lover's  towers.    Perhaps  they  may  have  soon 

exquisite  ballad  in  his  *  Songs  of  the  Su-  hoped  to  sit  once  more  in  Tara's  halls,  and 

perstitions: ' —  have  Catherine  Hayes  with  them,  singing 

to  them  alone !   But  vain  was  their  hope. 

'I'U  seek  a  four-leaved  shamrock  in  all  the  There  is  no  place  for  them  now  in  their 

A  J  •^'1  ^f^^'  u      « J  t  ^  V      T.n  own  land.    I  suppose  they  had  to  take 

^°'  wLve  my  ^lu!*^'**'^''""'  '"  the  pote  of  gold  with  them;  at  any  rate, 

I  would  not  waste  my  magie  might  on  dia-  ^^^1  ^^  ^^^  leave  them  behind.     But 

mond,  pearl,  or  gold;  they  left  us  what  they  loved  better  far 

For  treasure  tires  the  weary  sense,  saeh  than  gold  or  gems,  they  left  us  music — 

tnumDh  is  but  cold.         .      _^      ^  native  music— music  so  matchless,  that 

But  I  would  play  the  enchanters  part,  and  ^„„^  «/.,i,.+^  «,,,i«^  !>««.,««  ,.;,ofJc  ««- 

scatter  Sliss  around,  ^"f^^  country  under  heaven  pirates  our 

And  not  a  tear  or  adhing  heart  should  in  *"^»  *^  thmking  a  change  of  name  u 

the  world  be  found.  sufficient,  adopts  our  airs,  our  tunes,  our 

m  _  «*u  T  „    ij   •     I,  T»j  J    XV  matchless  melodies;  and  after  siwiling 

To  worth  I  would  give  honour.  Fd  dry  the  -i  u  -ui     •  i.    j        *• 

mourner's  tewis  iii^TSi  as  much  as  possible,  introduce  to 

And  to  the  pallid  lip  recall  the  smiles  of  ^^^  ^o^d  as  their  native  tunes  things 

former  vears;  they  name  *  Martha,'  the  *  Carpet- Wear 

And  hearts  that  had  been  long  estranged,  ver,'  &c.    I  diould  like  to  see  a  carpet- 

Qu     and  friends  that  had  grown  cold,  ^^^^^  drying  to  imitate  the  glorious 

Shouldmeetagam,jU.eparted8trew^^  carpet,  which  never  fades,   in  Bunluce 

'Tis  thus  I'd  play  the  enchanter's  part,  and  Castlel    It  is  *  flat  design '  certainly,  and 

scatter  bliss  around,  *  self-colour '  also.    But  what  a  design  I 

And  not  a  tear  or  aching  heart  should  in  Millions    and    millions    of    shamrocks, 

the  world  be  found.  green  shamrocks,  real  shamrocks— green 

The  heart  that  had  been  mourning  over  ^  spring,  green  in  summer,   green  in 

vanish'd  dreams  of  love  autumn,  and  under  the  winter's  snow, 

Should  see  them  all  returning,  like  Noah's  there  they  lie,  flat,  dose,  snug,  but  green 

&ithful  dove;  m  ^ygf 

And  hope  should  launch  her  blessed  bark  The'wUd.  grand,  free  Atlantic  beats 
on  sorrow  8  stormy  sea,  t  '  6*»"u,  "^«  -a.w«iii/«^  ^!! 

And  misery's  children  have  a  home,  and  a^d  surges  round  that  rocky  cliff.     The 

saved  from  sinking  be.  huge  angry  waves  boom  and  roar  through 

'Tis  thus  I'd  play  the  enchanter's  part,  and  the  cave  under  the  castle.  The  salt  spray 

scatter  bliss  around,  ^    _  ^    ,^  .  is  driven  by  the  wind  and  thrown  up 

^^  "t he  wo*ri?  Uit^f  ""^  ■*""'•'  "^  T"  «  ^S^  « the  shamrock  carpet,  but 

the  Dunluce  shamrocks  love  the  spray, 

All  honour  to  our  native  bards  and  our  and  rejoice  when  winter  comes,  and  winds 

native  music !   Poor  Ireland !— oppretised,  whistle,  and  hail  and  snow  fall,  and  all 

abused,  despised — while  she  has  Samuel  tourists  disappear  to  their  southern  homes. 

Lover  to  write  such  songs,  and  Catherine  The  blue  geranium  and  the  pale  rose 

Hayes  to  sing  them,  she  may  hold  up  campion    sink  under -ground  for  their 

her  head  proudly  among  the  nations,  winter's  sleep,  and  then  the  brave  Uttle 

The  soul  of  music  may  have  fled  from  shamrocks  and  the  firm  bluff  old  waves 

Tara's  halls,  but  it  has  not  fled  the  coun-  have  a  glorious  time  of  it.    The  gulls 

try.    The  dear  fairies  who  loved  music  so  scream  and  whirl  round  the  walls.    Gfan- 

madly  that  if,  in  their  nocturnal  excur-  nets,  puffins,  and  divers  import  on  the 

sions,  they  met  a  mortal  musician,  they  waves  unmolested.    They  know  they 
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wdoome  to  the  good  old  walls,  while  stem  They  die  of  homesickness  sooner  or  later, 
Winter  holds  his  court,  and  they  may,  if  and  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
they  will,  stay  and  listen  to  the  mournful  ing  their  knell  sung  by  weeping  sea- 
tales  told  sadly  by  the  murmuring  waves,  nyiuphs,  or  hearing  their  requiem  sound- 
in  the  cold  light  of  the  winter  moon,  ing  ttirough  the  deep  organ -pipes  of  the 
of  the  McQuillans,  the  McDonnells,  the  sea-caves,  and  the  delicate  fluted  cham- 
old  Earls  of  Antrim,  the  beautiful  Mave  bers  of  the  sea-shells.  Alas !  poor  sham- 
Boe,  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,  and  the    rocks,  do  not  tear  them  from  their  grand 

Banshee.  The  little  shamrocks,  too,  have  old  homes  amid  the  ruined  castles.    And 

their  tales  to  tell,  but  the  old  waves  do  pray,  oii  pray,  do  not  call  them  by  the 

not  care  very  much  to  hear  them.     The  dreadfully  practical  name  of  Clover. 

little  shamrocks  have   greedy   ears,   and         [The  shamrock  of  Ireland  is  the  Oxalis  Aeeto- 

they  have  drunk  in  all  the  idle  words  of  **""  of  science,  aud  we  are  sure  that  the  readers 

fkA  ..«•.« n.^.  »:«:4.^».      Tk  „  !,„   „,  ^r  ui.,^  of  Titan.  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  will  here> 

the  summer  visiters.      They  know  of  blue  after  gu^d  aiaSSt  the  here«y  of  calling  it  Dutch 

geraniums  gathered,  and  given,  and  ex-  Clover.    This  plant  has.  however,  been  so  much 

changed,  and  preserved  for  a  time  at  least:  ^'^^  ^P  i^  botaniaU  nomenclature  with  clovers 

01  r  ^"^  ^Y  *  "  •^•"'^  -  ^  ^-°  I  and  docks,  that/c/reij^er*  are,  m  a  manner,  excu- 
ana  Ot  meanmg  words  spoken  without  sable  ifthey  make  an  occasional  blunder,  Scotch- 
meaning,  and  of  broken  vows,  and  of  ^^on  have  difficulty  enough  to  discover  what 
i»lia«i««AJ^KAo»4-a  'D.,4-4-u^o4..,.^«»i  1  nr,,..^«  "  thcir  own  emblem — ^namely,  which  Thistle 
dianged  hearts.    But  the  sturdy  old  waves  j^  ^  scotch  one ;  and  aU  the  examinations  of 

do  not  like  these  tales,  and  chafe,  and  Scotch  coins  and  inscriptions  whiih  have  been 

murmur,  and  roar,  to  drown  the  morbid  undertaken  to  clear  up  this  pomt,  have  resulted^ 

^    .   .    '  -  /,        ,  ,  Tt  ^  'J,  as  archteological  searches  often  result,  m  stlrrmgf 

reminiscences  of  the  shamrocks.      JiUt  if  up  an  amount  of  ancient  dust  sufficient  to  sa- 

the  tales  are  of  true  words  spoken,  out-  ^i^fy  every  one  that  if  the  truth  lay  there  they 

pariugB  of  true  hearts,  noble  resolves,  rtL"pr^er*re,^\iSSXrhL^^^Ciid 

kindly    feeling,    benevolent    ideas,     and,  our  contributor  to  conclude  that  the  plant  does 

above  all,  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  "«*  exist  out  of  Ireland  1   And^  although  this 

/^.  .*iifL  J  iLi?         j.1.  statement  IS  certamly  warranted  m  some  mea- 

UlVer  Of  all  the  good  spread  before  the  sure  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  must 

eyes,  looking  from  the  windows  of  the  old  not  allow  our  botanical  readers  to  nm  away  with 

Mkcfl^    fK/i«  fl.«  ««KI«  i»o.rr.o  laiinrV.   01..I  tho  idca  as  a  sclentific  fact.     The  shamrock  is 

castle,   then  the  noble  waves  laugh   and  ^^e  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  woodland 

rejoice,   and   spread   themselves   all  over  flowers  in  Britain,  and  quite  abundant  in  most 

with  bright  rainbows,  and  dance  round  the  p*"^  ^^  ^^« ,  country -producing  its  delicate 

A.-.i.      if   XL        1-zr  1       ij  J    j-u  white  or  pmk-tmged  flowers  in  early  spnng- 

lOOt    of   the    Clltf,    and    eddy   round  the  time,    its  wide  distribution  will  be  seen,  when 

Skerries,  and  play  in  and  out  of  the  white  ^o  state  that  it  grows  in  no  fewer  than  etf/htp- 

CAVM    ftnri    rinnlA   thrmiah    thp    wifiTiintr  <"•<  co"nrt« in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.    In 

caves,   ana   nppie   tnrougn   ine    Wisning  Berwickshire,  it  is  called     Gowk's  Clover,'  BO 

arch.     These  sea-born  shamrocks  will  not  th^it  we  fancy  our  correspondent's  visiters  may 

live  when  taken  from  their  spray- watered  S»^®  «o»®  ?:9°?  *.^?^  pa^  ^^  the  country.    The 

v««.^     mu      u        u  'A     -i-u      .    u  Swedes  call  it 'Giokmat'    Botanists  tell  us  that 

home.    1  hey  have  been  earned  with  much  gheep  eat  the  plant  greedily,  and  are  said  to  be 

care  and  pains  to  the  fertile  County  of  fond  of  it— a  fact  which  we  cannot  verify  from 

Kpnt    hnt  th*>v  ninPii   fnr  fhpir  spa-irirf  P«reonal  observation ;  but  we  con  testify  that  it 

A.ent,   out  tney  pmea  tor  tneir  sea-girt  ^.^^^  ^  agreeable  salad  to  a  hungry  botanist. 

Clljra,  pined   away  and   died,  only  living  The  acidity  of  the  flowers  is  more  agreeable  and 

long  enough  to  show  to  the  people  of  Kent  deUcate  than  that  of  the  lemon. 

4-uJz  *i,^-  u  1  A       *.  rr  \e  Turner  tells  us  that  this  plant  was  called  in 

that  they  were  shamrocks,  and  not  1  rifo-  England  •  Alleli^a.'  •  because  it  appeareth  about 

livm  repens.  They  have  often  been  taken  Easter,  when  AUeiiya  is  song  again.' 

to  other  pla^s  in  England,  Scotland,  and  J,V:,^rStVl"wfSi1.^' tt^!^ 

Wales,  but  they  cannot  breathe  foreign  air.  much  shade  and  moisture.  ] 
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If  onr  reader,  lured  by  our  title,  has  turned  plant  itself :  to  ask  him  to  visit  in  our 

to  this  page  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  company  the  great  tea  warehouse  of  the 

pieee  <k   delightful   scandal  —  the   cJuf-  world;  to  say  a  word  about  the  amount  of 

d*anit;rd  of  some  veteran  village  gossip,  over  business  done  there;  and  to  make  such 

which  he  may  dream  away  an  idle  half-  other  observations  about  the  employments 

hour — we  must  inform  him  he  has  fallen  and  morality  of  the  Celestial  Empire  as 

into  a  great  mistake.     Instead  of  report-  may  properly  fall  within  the  range  of  our 

ing  a  tea*table  conversation,  we  wish  to  subject,  and  the  limits  of  our  space.     If, 

almrd   |iim  some  information  about  the  aft^-r  listening  to  our  story,  he  will  still 
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maintain  his  preference  for  the  entertain-  most  common,  though  sufficiently  striking, 

ment  of  Mrs  Smithes  select  party,  we  shall  features  of  Chinese  social  life.     We  shall 

forbear  remark,  but  'receive  the  statement  find  that  everything  edible  is  eaten.     Sua- 

with  mental  reservation.'  ceptibility  of  mastication,  rather  than  the 

From  London  to  Hong-Kong  is  a  voy-  possession    of    great    nutritive    qualities, 

age  of  about  seven  weeks ;  that  is,  suppos-  seems  to  be  the  principle  on  which  the 

ing  we  have  been  passengers  by  one  of  Cliinese     provision     market    is    stocked, 

those  gigantic  ocean  steamers  which  are  Dogs,   puppies,   rats,   mice,   goats,   pigs, 

owned   by   the   Peninsular  and  Oriental  monkeys,  cats,  and  snakes,  form  part  of 

Steam-ship  Company.     To  say  that  this  the  regular  supply  of  the  Newgate  and 

voyage,  if  the] weather  be  fine,|affords  some  Leadenhall  markets  of  Canton.     Sea  slug 

degree  of  pleasure,  is  to  speak  very  cau-  occupies  a  position  somewhat  akin  to  that 

tiously  indeed.     With  every  comfort,  and  of  real  turtle  in  this  country ;  and  as  it  is 

even   every  luxury,   we  are  as  much  at  a  rare  and  an  aristocratic  delicacy,  we 

home  as  we  possibly  could  be  in  the  best  shall  probably  have  to  seek  it  from  the 

appointed  mansion  of  that  comfort-loving  Gunter,  or  the  Fortnum,  Mason,  &  Co.,  of 

country  we  have  just  left.  the  Piccadilly  of  Pekin.     Putrid  fish  also, 

As  we  bid  it  farewell  for  a  time,  we  be-  unhatched  chickens,  and  rotten  eggs,  are 

come  conscious  of  emotions  in  which  the  not  refused ;  while,  at  the  ttame  time,  they 

pleasant  and   the  painful  are  singularly  serve  to  keep  down  the  spice  market  by 

blended.     All    our    love    for   our   native  imparting  a  gratuitous  flavour  to  the  insi- 

eartb  rushes  up  in   one  tumultuous  tide  pidity  of  plain  boiled  rice!     The  only  ar- 

of  delight;    and  this,  again,  is  checked  tide   about   which  any  squeamishness  is 

by  the  thought  that  some  of  the  accidents  exhibited  is  milk  ;  and  against  this  there 

which  happen  on  the  voyage  of  life  niay  is  a  strong  and  universal  prejudice.* 
possibly  be  now  parting  it  and  us  for  ever.         We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  also, 

This  regret  makes  its  way  to  our  hearts,  the  most  unaccountable  reverence  for  the 

and   we    are    surprised    at    discovering  dead,   coupled   with   most    extraordinary 

the    existence    of    small     quantities    of  carelessness  for  the  living.     The  Chinese 

moisture   bedewing  the    corners    of  our  emigrant  leaves* the  flowery  land'  with 

straining  optics,    as  those   white  chalky  the  determination  to  return  and  offer  costly 

cliffs    fade    away    into     a     thin,     faint,  sacrifices  to  bin  ancestors,  who  have  already 

wavy  line,  and  finally  vanish  from   our  slumbered  long  in  their  tombs;  but,  be- 

view.  fore  he  goes,  he  throws  his  youngest  female 

For  three  or  four  days  we  plough  along  child  into  the  nearest  pond,  or  brick  tower, 

the  Spanish  coast ;  and  we  take  a  look  at  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  scattered 

Gibraltar,  and  then  at  Malta.     From  the  throughout  the  country,  serving  as  recep- 

latter,  with  the  clamorous  competition  of  tacles  for  these  little  castaways.     Emigra- 

its  boatmen  and  hucksters  of  all  imaginable  tion  and  infanticide,  we  are  inclined  to 

wares,  we  are  glad  to  e^ape.     Yet,  amidst  think,  are  related  to  each  other  by  some- 

tbe  beautiful  white  stone  of  its  houses,  its  thing   like   the   tie  of  cause  and   effect, 

glorious  sunlight,  and  its  clear  delicious  Those  unfortunate  little  outcasts,  who  are 

atmosphere,  we  could  willingly  have  lin-  thus  mercilessly  cast  adrift,  are  nearly  all 

gered  to  feast  our  senses  on  everything  females.     In  the  enormous  annual  efflux 

except   the  squalid   wretchedness  of   its  of  Chinese  to  Australia,  to  California,  to 

many  beggars.  the   Sandwich    Islands,   to    Central    and 

With   delightful    morning  walks,    and  Southern  America,  to  the  British  West 

still  more  delightful  evening  promenades  Indies,  to  Hindostan,  and  to  all  the  islands 

on  deck,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  there  is  not,  it 

ladies,  and  by  the  sweet  music  which  floats  is  affirmed,  one  female  for  every  10,0<H) 

away  over  the  glowing  waters  of  the  placid  males.     This  constant  outward  flow  of  emi- 

sea,  our  pleasant  passage  comes  to  a  ter-  gration  in  the  directions  just  mentioned, 

mination ;  and,  amidst  the  excitement  of  with,  also,  a  considerable  landward  migra- 

passengers,  the  bustling  of  seamen,  and  tion  towards  Manchuria  and  Thibet,  while 

the  noisy  escape  of  steam,  down  drops  our  it  mnkes  no  perceptible  difference  on  the 

anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Hong-  Kong.    By  teeming  population   of  the  country,  yet 

small  steamer,  or  smaller  oared  boat,  we  serves  to  disturb  the  numerical  equilibrium 

are  conveyed  up  the   Pearl   River,   and  of  the  two  Ibexes.     And  although  the  detsire 

landed  on  terra  firma  in  the  renowned  for  offspring  is,  with  this  people,  an  univer- 

city  of  Canton.  sal  and  overpowering  passion,  yet  it  is  only 

In  this  port,  where  we  are  burned  up  by 
a  fervid  sun,  the  blistering  rays  of  which        *Slr  John  Bowring's  recent  'Letter  to  tbe 

scorch   European  visages  with  merciless  £^J^  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.' 

»An»<>..iM   «fo  ^M^A  »»/.^»...:.> !«..«  -  *u-«  This  prejudice,  he  remarku,  is  all  the  mors  tx- 

vengeance,  we  need  not  remam  longer  than  traorSniry,  c^msidering  that  Tartar  infliuQCfls 

to  b«oome  aequainted  with  some  of  the  have  been  so  long  dominant  in  the  empira. 
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male  children  who  are  reckoned  *  the  glory  which  are  forced  into  bloom  at  that  season, 

of  their  fiathers.*     The  dishonour  attach-  are  greatly  in  request ;  and  many  social 

ing  to  the  childless  state  has  led,  as  it  has  meetings  and  family  merry-makings  fill  up 

nraally  done,  to  polygamy  and  concubin-  the  annual  holiday. 

age.  And  in  no  quarter  of  the  world  is  The  heavy  curse  of  deep  poverty  presses 
the  nnptial  knot  tied  with  a  greater  amount  with  great  severity  on  a  very  large  pro- 
of ceremony,  nor  preceded  by  so  endless  portion  of  the  population  of  that  country, 
avariety  of  notes,  negotiations,  interviews,  To  the  operation  of  this  cause  also  we 
visitings,  and  receptions,  more  or  less  pro-  might  have  attributed,  in  some  degree,  the 
tracted.  revolting  practice  of  infanticide.     It  has 

Marriage  among  the  Chinese  is  not,  as  been  suspected,  however,  that  a  trade  is 

with  us,  the  great  event  of  the  woman's  life :  springing  up  which  may  lessen  the  number 

it  is  the  event  of  the  man*s  also.     Literary  of  innocents  who  are  thus  daily  slaugh- 

and  martial  achievements,  the  former  es-  tered ;  although  the  remedy  is,  we  think, 

pecially,  form,  as  is  well  known,  the  chief  somewhat  worse  than  the  disease.    Female 

passports  to  posts  of  honour  and  distiuc-  children,  it  is  affirmed,  are  bought  up  in 

tion  in  the  government  of  the  country,  the  interior  at  fifteen  and  eighteenpence 

fiat  this  is  not  all.     Literature  has  its  a- piece,  and  shipped  off  for  sale  to  some  of 

prises  in   China,   as  well  as  elsewhei*e,  the   Spanish  or   French   colonies.      The 

though  they  do  not  come  in  the  form  of  '  North  China  Herald,'  of  the  23d  Feb., 

publishers'  cheques.      The  following,  we  1855,  gives  an  account  of  the  accidental 

are  inclined  to  think,  is  one  ui  the  most  discovery  of  a  case  of  this  nature.  Through 

singular: — *  The  successful  student  even  stress  of  weather,  a  foreign  vessel  put  into 

(^  the  lowest  origin  is  deemed  a  fit  match  the  harbour  of  Amoy.     It  was  found  that 

for  the   most  opulent  and   distinguished  part  of  its  cargo  consisted  of  forty-four 

female  in  the  community.*  unfortunate  little  creatures,  who  were  all 

Nor  should  our  fellow-voyager,  who  has  in  a  most  wretched  condition.     They  had 

gone  to  make  a  morning  call  upon  some  been  shipped  at  Ningpo  by  a  Portuguese 

Chinese  friend,   be   unduly  shocked,   if,  miscreant,  who  seems  to  have  been  regu- 

while    the  conversation    is  carried  on  in  larly  engaged  in  the  trade.     These  chil- 

English,  he  should  be  politely  requested  to  dren  were  all  miserably  cared  for ;  since, 

eat  a  little  *6oi7<^ /tW.'     Such  an  offer,  we  as  the  export  price  was  extremely  low, 

may  inform  our  reader,  is  not  a  bona  fide  the  profits,  though  two- thirds  died  on  the 

one ;  and  in  its  present  form  is  merely  the  passage,  would  still   be  large.      Few  of 

result  of  an  ambitious  departure  from  the  them,  on  being  taken  ashore  by  the  autho- 

Chinese  vernacular.   There  is  nor  sound  in  rities,  were  able  to  walk — so  extreme  was 

that   language ;    and   from   the   difficulty  their  emaciation.     '  One  of  them  was  clad 

which  every  worshipper  of  Confucius  finds  in  silk,  and  demeaned  herself  unlike  a  child 

in  framing  his  organs  to  pronounce  the  accustomed  to  want.     She  was  coaxed  to 

guttural   r,  he  generally  substitutes  the  give  an  account  of  herself,  but  she  hung 

liquid   /.     Consequently,  your  invitation  down  her  head,  and  did  not  speak.   There 

is  to  boiled  rice^  and  not  to  boiled •^ ;  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  most  of  them 

the  very  name  of  which  savours  of  of-  were  sold  on  account  of  poverty;   but 

fence.  some  of  them  were  certainly  kidnapped, 

A  merry  Christmas  may  be  spent  in  though  unable  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Canton,  if  we  are  content  *  to  do  as  they  do  manner.*  But  it  is  the  tea  plant,  and  not 
in  China.'  Only  we  shall  be  a  week  or  the  tea  growers,  we  came  out  to  look  at  ; 
two  later,  for  the  calendar  of  Ceesar  and  of  and  so,  after  the  manner  of  old  chroni- 
Confucius  do  not  agree,  but  dififer  by  some  clers,  when  returning  from  a  digression, 
very  appreciable  quantity.  There,  at  that  ^nvnc  ad  inceptum  redeo.* 
merry  season,  busine^is  is  suspended  fur  a  A  cursory  examination  of  a  botanical 
week  almost  entirely.  Chinese  merchants  map  of  the  world  would  lead  to  the  im- 
balance their  books — collect  and  pay  their  pression  that  China  is  the  only  quarter  of 
outstanding  debts — and  thus  the  balance  the  globe  where  the  tea  plant  is  cultivated, 
becomes  a  real  transaction.  And  whoever  And,  in  truth,  the  notion  has  long  been 
does  not  annually  arrange  his  business  mat-  prevalent,  that  the  Chinese,  favoured  by 
ters  after  this  very  satisfactory  and  praise-  soil,  climate,  long  practice  in  the  art  of 
worthy  fashion,  occupies  a  position  some-  tea  growing,  and  an  extremely  low  rate  of 
what  similar  to  the  ti*ader  at  home  who  wages,  were  likely  to  possess  to  all  time 
neglects  to  take  up  his  bills  when  they  the  monopoly  of  this  trade.  But  such  is 
become  due.  During  the  week  the  nativv^'S  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  In  Japan,  Bra- 
take  to  decorating  life  with  flowers  and  zil,  and  Upper  Assam,  the  tea  plant  has 
festivities.  A  brisk  trade  is  driven  in  the  already  been  cultivated  with  success.  In 
former,  which  are  sold  in  sliopH  and  hawked  the  two  former  countries  its  cultivation  is 
about  the  streets.     These  flowers,  many  .of  not  a  new  thing ;  while  in  the  latter  re- 
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gion  it  18  now  known  to  be  indigenous;  to  which  it  mnat  eubmit.    The  extreme 

and  if  the  efforts  at  present  being  made  to  limits  of  tea  cultivation  lie  between  'i5<* 

render  it  an  article  of  export  from  Assam  and  33**  north  lat. ;  but  the  best  districts 

should  be  successful^  the  trade  will  become  are  included  between  27**  and  3P. 

a  less  remunerative  one  than  it  is  at  pre-  On  low  hills,  with  a  free  gravelly  soil, 

sent  to  the  Canton  and  Shanghai  mer-  formed  of  disintegrated  sandstone,  or  gra- 

chants.  nitic  debris,    the  tea  plant  thrives  best. 

There  are  two  great  tea  districts — the  It  requires  no  great  depth  of  mould,  and 

one  for  black,  the  other  for  green  tea.     We  almost  no  manure ;  and  whatever  manure 

shall  visit  the  former  first,  as  it  lies  in  our  is  given  is  merely  a  little  mud  at  the  time 

way  to  the  latter.     By  rtv^r  and  c^tV — for  of  planting.      The  seeds  of  the  tea-tree, 

this  is  the  altncst  universal  mode  of  con-  gathered  in  autumn,  are  put  during  win- 

veyance  in  China — we  reach  our  destina-  ter  into  a  mixture  of  damp  earth   and 

tion.     This  is  Ho- Kow,  the  head-quarters  sand.     Out  of  this  mixture  they  are  taken 

and  great  inland  mart  of  the  black  tea  by  the  farmer  in  spring,  who  sows  them  in 

trade.     And  if  our  reader  will  take  the  rows  or  beds.      Very  shortly  afterwards, 

trouble  to  do  what  should  always  be  done  the  spring  rains    begin  to  fall,  and  the 

by  those  who  would  either  read  history  or  plants  rush  up  to  see  what  is  going  on 

travel  with  advantage — keep  his  atlas  open  above  ground.     When  they  are  about  a 

beside  him,  and  consult  it  occasionally —  year  old,  they  are  transplanted  to  more 

he  will  be  able  to  give  Ho- Kow  a  local  ha-  open  ground ;  and  in  two  years  after  trsus- 

bitation  as  well  as  a  name.     It  lies,  as  he  plantation,  or  when  they  are  about  three 

will  find,  in  the  Province  of  Kiansee,  on  the  years  old,  they  suffer  their  first  plucking, 

banks  of  the  river  Kin-Kiang.      It  is  a  Three  tiroes  every  year  thereafter  they  are 

populous  city,  being  supposed  to  contain  denuded  of  their  leafy  treasures,  till  they 

upwards  of  250,000  inhabitants.     It  has  attain  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  when  they 

been  called  the  focus  of  the  black  tea  trade;  are  cut  down  to  make  room  for  younger 

for  to  it,  from  the  tea  farms  of  the  neigh-  and  more  vigorous  shoots.     The  time  of 

bouring  districts,  long  lines  of  coolies,  with  gathering  varies  with   the  district.     The 

chests  slung  over  their  shoulders,  are  con-  first  usually  takes  place  in  March  or  May; 

stantly  converging.     Whether  these  car-  the  second  in  Mayor  June;  and  the  third 

goes  proceed  to  Shanghai  or  Canton,  they  about  the  end  of  August.     The  gathering 

must  piiss  through  Ho-Kow;  hence  its  impor-  is  not  heavy  work,  when  the  bushes  are 

tance.  Thither,  from  all  quarters  of  the  em-  low.     Squatted  on  the  ground,  the  China- 

pire,  resort  innumerabiedealers  and  traders  man  picks  away,  leaf  after  leaf,  till  he  has 

in  the  leaf,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  forward  their  taken  all  that  can  be  taken  without  injury 

cargoes.     The  river  is  thronged  with  boats  to  the  shrub. 

of  all  descriptions ;  some,  for  the  carriage  Having  filled  his  basket,  the  gatherer 
of  goods,  heavy  and  deep ;  others,  for  pas-  spreads  its  contents  on  a  bamboo  tray ;  on 
senger  traffic,  fitted  up  with  soipe  degree  which,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  leaves 
of  attention  to  human  wants  and  comforts ;  may  be  said  to  receive  their  first  drying, 
and  others  for  pleasure,  light,  swift,  and  On  this  tray  the  leaves  lie  several  hours ; 
gaudily  painted.  And  the  city  itself  has  sometimes  a  whole  night,  if  they  have  been 
its  extensive  warehouses  for  the  storing  gathered  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  are 
of  the  precious  leaf,  in  the  intervals  of  its  then  shaken  about  and  tossed  into  the  air, 
transit  eastward  or  westward.  Coming  beaten  slightly  with  the  hand  till  tliey  be- 
southward  again,  a  journey  of  three  days  come  flaccid,  and  subsequently  gathered 
in  a  chair  will  bring  us  to  the  summits  of  into  heapa  After  lying  for  an  hour  or 
the  Bohea  mountains,  over  which  we  pass  longer,  they  become  soft,  damp,  and  slightly 
into  the  Province  of  Fokien,  the  great  odoriferous.  In  this  s(ate  they  are  carried 
tea  district.     From  the  southern  slopes  of  to  the  drying-house. 

these  mountains,  and  from  districts  sr  retch-  This  is  a  small  place,  containing  a  num- 

ing  away  south  and  east,  comes  the  great  her  of  iron  pans,  called  *  kuds,*  built  up 

bulk  of  the  tea  made  at  Ho- Kow.     In  this  with  stones  and  mortar ;  so  that  they  are 

province  we  can  witness  the  operation  of  firmly   fixed   in   their   beds.     Into  these 

growing   and    manufacturing    the    plant,  pans,  which  have  been  previously  heated 

But  a  word  as  to  its  place  and  rank  in  the  by  a  strong  wood  fire,  a  small  quantity  of 

vegetable  kingdom.    It  is  usually  regarded  leaves  is  thrown.     They  remain  m  the  pan 

as  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Came-  for  four  or  five  minutes,  during  which  time 

lias :  this  is  the  arrangement  of  De  Can-  they  are  quickly  tossed  about  and  shaken 

doUe,  the  French  botanist.     It  is  an  ever-  with  the  hand.      A  considerable  quantity 

green,  and  grows   to  the  height  of  five  of  moisture  is  given  off,  and  the  leaves, 

or  six  feet.       Cultivation  rather    stunts  still  soft  and  flaccid,  are  carried  to  the  roll* 

than  improves  its  appearance,  owing,  no  ing  table, 

doubt,  to  the  frequent  denudation  of  leaves  The  rolling  is  the  next  process.     By  Um 
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ride  of  a  long  table,  at  eertain  interrals,  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  uraally  reach 

Mveral  worknien  take  their  places.     They  their  destination    in    about  four  weeks, 

seiie  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  that  have  Teas  for  Shanghai,  on  the  other  hand,  are 

been  brought  from  the  roasting-pan,  and  placed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  and  carried 

work  up  a  handful  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  up  the  river — (let  the  reader  look  at  his 

By  this  operation  a  still  further  quantity  of  atlas,  unless  he  knows  the  country  al- 

moisture  is  expressed,  and  the  leaves  take  ready  so  well  that  he  does  not  need  to  do 

llieir  first  twist.     After  they  have  been  so) — to  the  town  of  Yuk-shan.     From  this 

repeatedly  shaken  out  and  re-twisted,  the  point  they  are  again  carried   by  coolies 

bails  are  passed  on   to  the  head  of  the  across  the  country,  for  about  thirty  miles, 

table,  at  which  stands  the  foreman  of  the  to  the  town  of  Chang- shan,  near  the  Green 

establishment.  Bv  him  they  are  examined,  River.     Here  they  are  re-shipped  in  flat- 

and,  if  found  to  possess  the  requisite  curl,  bottomed  boats,  and  glide  away  down  the 

they  are  again  spread  out  on  trays,  and  Green  River;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 

dtfried  out  of  doors.     They  then  lie  in  the  afterwards  fall  into  British  hands,  in  the 

open  air  for  three  or  four  hours;  and  dur-  port  of  Shanghai 

ing  this  period  are  frequently  turned  over  But,  as  we  are  to  visit  the  green  tea  dis- 
and  carefully  separated  from  each  other,  trict — the  far-famed  Sung-io,  or  Sung-lo- 
After  this,  they  are  taken  a  second  time  to  shan — we  shall  not  proceed  down  the  river 
tlie  drying-house,  roasted,  and  rolled  as  further  than  a  sail  of  three  days  will  carry 
before.  A  third  time — sometimes  even  a  us.  At  a  point  where  stands  the  city  of  Yen- 
fourth  time — they  are  dried,  but  not  in  the  chow-foo,  a  branch  of  the  Green  River 
pan,  as  formerly.  They  are  placed  in  comes  from  the  north  of  the  province  of  Ki- 
sieves,  or  peculiarly- shaped  baskets,  over  ang-nan.  Up  this  branch  of  the  river  we  sail 
riow  charcoal  fires,  and  dried  with  great  till  we  arrive,  after  a  journey  of  several 
care,  so  as  to  leave  no  latent  moisture  in  days,  at  the  town  of  Hwuy-chow.  What 
any  single  leaf.  Ho-Kow  is  to    the    black    tea  district. 

The  next  process  is  sifting  and  picking.  H  wuy-chuw  is  to  the  green — the  head- 

The  leaves  are  passed  through  sieves  of  quarters  or  emporium  of  the  trade, 

different  sizes,  and  thoroughly  winnowed.  A  visit  to  the  nearest  farm  will  show  us 

Dust  and  all  other  impurities  are  thus  re-  that  the  plant  grown  in  Kiang-nan  differs 

moved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  tea  but  slightly  from  that  grown  in  Fokien. 

is  being  divided  into  different  kinds.  The  latter,  the  black  tea  (the  Ihea  hohea 

The  tea  farmers  are  now  ready  for  the  of  botanists),  and  the  former  (the  Thea 
Canton  merchant ;  or  for  his  agent,  if  he  mridU),  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  are 
grudges  the  toil  of  a  journey  into  the  in-  quite  convertible.  Green  tea  may  be 
terior  himself.  From  several  large  towns  made  from  the  black  tea  plant,  and  black 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Bohea  moun-  may  be  made  from  green.  The  TUea 
tains — (Woo-e-shan,  Tsong-gan-hien,  and  viridis,  however,  is  a  stronger  and  hardier 
Tsin-tsun,  are  the  three  most  important) —  plant  than  its  southern  relative;  and  its 
these  agents  are  sent  out  for  the  purpose  leaves  are  somewhat  larger.  The  whole 
of  making  up  *a  chop,"*  as  it  is  called,  difference  lies  in  the  mode  of  preparation. 
This  word  has  found  its  way  into  our  A  natural  green  can  be  given  to  the  leaves 
country;  and  wholesale  dealers  who  have  of  either  plant,  if  they  are  put  in  the 
a  character  to  lose  are  very  particular  roasting  pan  shortly  after  being  plucked ; 
about  the  kind  of  *  chops*  they  offer  to  and  if  the  whole  drying  process  is  finished 
their  retail  customers.  A  chop,  however,  rapidly.  This  may  easily  be  made  the  sub- 
is  nothing  more  than  a  parcel  of  tea,  con-  ject  of  experiment.  If  plants,  after  being 
sisting  of  from  600  to  630  chests.  A  chest  gathered,  are  kept  in  a  coiifined  state  by 
of  Congou  has  a  nett  weight  of  80  lbs.  or  being  heaped  together,  a  kind  of  spontane- 
84  lbs.  Teas  of  the  same  chop  are  of  the  ous  fermentation  takes  place;  and  the  green 
same  class  or  description ;  and  hence,  by  colour  will  be  entirely  lost  in  the  last  pro- 
this  chopping,  all  subsequent  transactions  cess  of  drying.  This  sweating  process  is 
are  greatly  simplified ;  and  50,000  lbs  precisely  what  takes  place  in  the  early 
weight  of  tea,  collected  from  a  number  of  stages  of  the  preparation  of  black  tea,  as 
different  farms,  can  afterwards  be  easily  already  described. 

sold  in  Shanghai  or  London  by  a  sample  How,  then,  if  this  is  all,  our  reader 

of  a  quarter  of- a- pound.     When  a  chop  is  may  exclaim,  are  we  to  receive  the  reve- 

made  up,  it  is  re-fired,  packed,  and  con-  lations  of  the  '  Lancet  ?  *     But  this  is  not 

reyed  over  the  Bohea  mountains  to  Ho-  all.     The  scientific  accuracy  of  the  ana- 

Kow.      The    carrying  is    performed   by  lysis  of  the  'Lancet  *  is  unassailable.     The 

coolies,  who  accontplish  long  journeys  with  gypsum,  Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric,  found 

the   most    exemplary   patience  and   diii-  in  the  green  teas  drunk  in  this  country, 

gence.     To  the  Canton  market  teas  are  are  unmistakeably  gypsum,  Prussian  blue, 

carried  down  the  river  to  the  Poyang  Luke,  and  turmeric.    No  doubt  about  it.     And 
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these  ingredients  were  put  in  by  the  hands  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  pass  the 

of  Chinamen,  in  the  drying-houses  on  the  great  city  of  Hang-chow.    It  is  celebrated 

hills  of  Sung-lo.     They  probably  had  no  as  a  place  of  importance  politically ;  and 

compunctious  of  conscience  at  all  in  the  also  for  its  extensive  silk  manufactories ; 

matter;  although  they  doubtless  think  that  employing,   it   is    supposed,   upwards  of 

our  taste  is  somewhat  depraved.  60,000  individuals.      The  inhabitants  of 

Mr  Fortune,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  this  city  are  distinguished  among  the  Cbi- 
better  authority  on  this  oft-disputed  point,  nese  for  their  foppish  and  expensive 
describes  the  process  with  great  minute-  habits.  Passing  by  this  terrestrial  para- 
ness.  Four  parts  of  gypsum  and  three  dise,  as  the  Chinese  call  it — for  their  pro- 
parts  of  Prussian  blue  are  pouuded  to-  verb  is,  '  Paradise  is  above,  but  Hang- 
gether  to  form  a  powder,  which  is  applied  chow  is  below  * — we  arrive,  after  three  or 
while  the  teas  are  hot,  and  during  the  last  four  days'  sail,  in  the  harbour  of  Shanghai, 
process  of  roasting.  He  says, '  During  part  Laden  with  cargoes  of  teas,  silks,  and 
of  the  operation,  the  hands  of  the  workmen  curiosities,  its  waters  are  covered  with  the 
were  quite  blue;  and  I  could  not  help  think-  ships  of  many  nations.  Over  more  than 
ing,  that  if  any  green- tea  drinkers  had  been  two-thirds  of  these  vessels  waves  that  flag 
present,  their  taste  would  have  been  cor-  of  stainless  honour  that  has  long  swept  the 
rected — perhaps,  I  may  add,  improved.*  seas  with  proud  pre-emiuence ;  and  ever 
The  Chinese  never  drink  dyed  teas  them-  floated  in  triumph  above  the  storm  of 
selves ;  but  as  foreigners  seem  to  prefer  battle.  The  '  stars  and  stripes '  shake 
a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  Prussian  blue,  flauntingly  in  the  wind,  and  shed  a  dubious 
to  make  their  tea  look  uniform  and  pretty,  lustre  over  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
they  have  no  objection  to  supply  them  with  ing  number.  We  love  the  stars,  but  de- 
these  ingredients,  since  they  are  cheap  test  the  stripes:  they  are  much  too  sug- 
enough,  and  since  teas  so  painted  always  gestive  of  actual  fact.  '  Hail,  Columbia  I 
bring  a  better  price  in  the  market.  The  happy  laud  ! ' — happy,  indeed,  it  were  pos- 
quantity,  we  are  also  informed  on  the  same  sible  to  be,  in  the  possession  of  so  many 
trustworthy  testimony,  is  as  much  as  i  lb.  elements  of  national  greatness.  But  the 
of  colouring  matter  to  100  lbs.  of  tea.  wailingsofenslaved  millions  wi'l  not  always 
Lovers  of  Hyson  should  therefore  remem-  enter  unheeded  into  the  ear  of  the  Judge  of 
her,  that  with  every  pound  of  their  favou-  nations.  And  for  slavery,  that  *  sum  of  all 
rite  liquor  they  swallow  more  than  a  dram  villanies,*  many  bitter  tears  have  yet  to  be 
of  this  abominable  compound.  shed;  and  the  day  of  retribution  comes  on 

Humboldt  has  told  us  of  a  tribe  of  South  apace.    There  may  be  no  haste  nor  hurry, 

American  Indians,  the  Otomacs,  living  on  no  unseemly  acceleration  in  the  march  of 

the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  who  eat  a  pecu-  those  events  which  are  to  bring  it  round ; 

liar  kind  of  unctuous  clay,  which  they  but  as  surely  as  time  rolls  on,  so  surely  does 

knead  into  balls  and  bake  before  the  Are.  that  day  draw  near.     And  it  will  be  a  new 

Can  our  predilection  for  gypsum  and  Prus-  thing  in  the  history  of  this  earth  if  it  come 

sian  blue  have  anything  to  do  with  the  not.     *  Gbd^s  mills  grind  slowly,  but  they 

ideas  which  the  Chinese  have  formed  of  grind  exceeding  small.' 

ua  as  barbarians  ?   Perhaps  they  are  aware  To  London  and  other  British  ports,  teas 

of  the  earth- eating  propensities  of  these  are  shipped  from  Canton  and  ShanghaL 

Otomacs,  and    other    extremely    savage  The  latter  port  is  becoming  one  of  prime 

tribes,  such  as  the  New  Caledonians ;  and,  importance,  and  may  soon  be  a  formidable 

in  virtue  of  this  agreement  in  taste,  rank  rival  to  Canton,  if  it  has  not  become  so 

us  both  under  the  same  category  !  already.     The  following  table,  taken  from 

We  may  now  turn  our  backs  on  the  the  *  China  Mail'  of  the  31st  January, 

green  tea  district — bid  adieu  to  our  friends  1856,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  quantity 

in  Hwuy-chow,  and  slip  away  down  the  of  tea  annually  exported  from  Ciiina  to 

stream.  We  may  not  have  found  our  pig- tail-  this  country : —                                   » 

ed  brethren  in  all  points  just  what  we  could  ^          ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^     rts 

have  wished  them  to  be,and  certauily  not  free  *^    of  Canton,  Puhchau,  and  Shanghai. 

from  many  disagreeable  propensities.  Vera-  Year  ending  June  30.    Vessels.    Black  &  Green, 

city  may  not  appearto  be  ata  premium  among  »       18^3      „        lis    ..    72,906.100  lbs. 

them;  and  in  many  things  we  may  be  led  »'       J|^*      "        }?*      •    JHJI'ooft 

to  think  that  they  belong  to  the  utilitarian  "       ^^^^      "        "^    •'    ^^'^^'^^^ 

school  of  moralists.     Nevertheless,  among  To  the  United  States,   for   the  same 

them,  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  more  three  years,  the  quantity  exported  was,  in 

favoured  climes,  we  meet  with  many  in-  round  numbers: — In  1853,  in  72  vessels, 

stances  of  genuine  politeness;  and  learn  40,000,000    lbs.;  in  1854,  in  47  vessels, 

that  the  ^  pure  milk  of  human  kindness' is  27,000,000  lbs.:  and  in  1855,  in  48  ves- 

not  the  product  of  any  one  state  of  society  sels,  31  000,000  lbs.  black  and  green  tea. 

or  race  of  men.  Enormous  as  this  quantity  for  1855  magr 
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appear,ainoantias;,a9it<loes,iiiaU,toab)ut  and  safely  deposited  on  suitable  soil,  at 

120,000,000  lbs.,  the  export  trade  issintill  dtiferent  heights  on  those  snowy  mountains, 

eompared  with  the  home  consumption  of  this  and  which  tower  awayup  beyond  checlouds, 

article.     The  same  Is  the  case  wich  the  silk  are  lost  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  upper  air. 

trade.     Mr  Fortune  mentions  a  fact  which  Tea  plantations  had  previously  existed 

serves  as  a  striking  om'uent  on  this  state-  in  the  Himalayas,  but  the  article  produced 

ineaL     At  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  was  of  an  inferior  kind ;  and  in  the  home 

this  country,  on  the  port  of  Shangliai  be-  market  it  had  an  exceedingly  bad  name, 

in^  opened,  the  export  of  raw  silk  rose,  in  The  plants  from  which  it  was  grown  were 

little  more  than  two  years,  from  3,000  up  coarse  and  harsh ;  and  the  manufacture  in 

to  20,000  bales.     Yet  this  sudden  drain  of  no    way    improved   the    produce  of   the 

i7<000  bales  scarcely  disturbed  the  equili-  plantations,   for   it    was   unskilfully   con- 

brium  of  the  market.  ducted.     To  remedy  these  evils,  by  intro- 

The  silk  trade  is  thus  seen  to  be  also  an  ducing   the    finest   variety  of  plants,  to* 

increasing  one.     To  this  country  the  Chi*  gether  with  skilful  and   intelligent  work- 

nese  exported,  in  1853,  23,000  bales ;  in  men,  was   the  special  object  of  Mr  For- 

1831,  close  upon  62,000  bales;  in   1855,  tune's  efiforts.     He  is  now  following  up  his 

the  quantity  decreased  to  51,000  bales.  previous  exertions.     In  January,  1856,  he 

Before  leaving  the  wharves  and  ware-  left  China  for  Calcutta,  carrying  with  him 
houses  of  Shanghai,  we  may  be  pardoned  half-a-dozen  tea  manufacturers  who  un- 
a  little  reasonable  curiosity  on  the  perso-  derstand  the  process  of  scenting  the  leaf, 
nal  matter  of  the  Chinaman's  profits.  In  the  previous  September,  he  sent  no 
Like  all  other  inquiries  into  the  mysteries  fewer  than  seventeen  manufacturers  from 
of  trade,  this  is  attended  with  very  con-  the  northern  districts ;  so  that  now  these 
siderable  difficulty :  nor  have  we  always  plantations  are  well  supplied  with  men, 
found  the  exact  truth  when  we  suppose  we  plants,  and  implements,  from  the  very 
have.  These  profits,  however,  as  a  gene-  best  tea  districts  of  China, 
ral  rule,  are  now  known  to  vary  between  The  Himalayan  plantations  have  conse- 
25  and  30  per  cent  The  probability  of  quently  every  chance  of  success.  It  re- 
tea  becoming  cheaper  fron  a  reduction  of  mains  to  be  seen  whether  their  productions 
the  growers*  or  exporters*  profits,  is  not,  will  materially  affect  the  market  price, 
therefore,  very  great.  But,  as  we  know  Two  things  are  necessary  to  this :  their 
that  this  is  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  productions,  besides  being  abundant  in 
to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi-  quantity,  must  be  excellent  in  quality, 
tants  of  these  islands,  we  shall  glance  at  These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we  may 
the  probabilities  of  this  reduction  as  briefly  expect  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade  to 
and  clearly  as  possible.  Indeed,  the  price  fall  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Chinaman, 
of  tea  is  almost  the  only  piece  of  commer-  One  great  advantage  he  has,  in  the  cheap- 
cial  news,  or  part  of  the  Mist  of  prices  ness  of  labour.  By  this  alone  he  might 
current,'  in  which  our  amiable  country-  hold  his  monopoly  against  all  competitors 
women  seem  to  t^ke  any  very  lively  inte-  in  any  part  of  the  world,  except  against 
rest.  The  more  recondite  doctrines  of  India  itself.  The  struggle  must  lie  be- 
political  economy  excite  little  attention;  tween  these  two  countries;  and,  perhaps, 
and  when  gravely  propounded  on  set  occa-  so  far  as  the  mere  price  of  labour  goes, 
sions,  fly  harmlessly  over  their  heads ;  or  India  may  yet  have  the  best  of  it.  In 
pass  easily  in  at  the  one  ear  and  out  at  the  China,  labourers'  wages  vary  from  2d.  to 
other  f  5d.  a-day,  with  one  or  two  meals  in  addi- 

The  two  quarters  to  which  we  must  tion.  An  agricultural  labourer  receives 
look  for  this  desirable  reduction  in  the  10s.  a-month ;  with,  perhaps,  one  meal 
price  of  what  is  now  a  necessary  article  of  a  day.  In  India,  again,  agricultural  labour- 
food,  are,  the  success  of  the  Himalayan  ers  may  be  hired  at  from  4s.  to  6s.  and  8s. 
plantations,  and  the  reduction  of  duty,  a-month,  according  to  the  district.  And, 
Our  fair  readers  must  know  that,  some  from  a  calculation  made  by  those  who 
eight  years  ago,  the  Honourable  the  Court  have  long  been  practically  acquainted  with 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  the  subject  in  all  its  details,  it  appears 
deputed  Mr  Fortune,  who  has  already  that  the  same  quality  of  tea  which  cost  7d. 
been  referred  to  in  this  papsr,  to  pro-  or  8d.  a-lb.  in  China,  at  the  seat  of 
ceed  to  China,  and  there  collect  a  large  growth,  can  be  shipped  in  India  at  4d.  or 
number  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  tea  5d.  alb.  It  will  be  some  time,  how- 
plant,  together  with  manufacturers  and  ever,  before  this  can  take  place,  even  sup- 
implements,  and  have  the  whole  deported  posing  the  experiment,  which  is  a  recent 
to  the  government's  tea  plantations  on  the  though  hopeful  one,  should  eventually 
Himalayas.  The  mission  of  Mr  Fortune  succeed.  Recent  disturbances  at  Canton 
was  eminently  successful.  Twenty  thou-  may  affect  the  price,  though  not  for  some 
sand  healthy  tea  plants,  from  the  finest  time,  as  the  present  stock  is  unusually 
districts,  were  carried  over  from  China,  large. 
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'    But  that  which  will  most  speedily  hring  in  the  use  of  this  harinlesB  and  exhila- 

down  the  price  of  this  fttvoorite  beverage  rating  beverage  has  been  rapid  and  great, 

is  the  reduction  of  duty.     Within  the  hist  The  following  statement  will  show  the  iii< 

three  years  two  different  reductions  have  crease  for  the  last  twenty  years  : — 

taken  place.       From   a  duty  of  2s.  2}d.  Quantities  of  Tea  and  Coflfee  retained  for 

a- lb.,  it  was  reduced  to  about  Is.  9d.,  and  Home  Consumption  during  the  vears 

then  to  Is  6d  ;   subRequently,  however  ^^^       ,^      l%%              ""^^^ 

It  was  raif-ed  to  Is.  9d.     Ihis  additional  i845               44,000,000               34.000,000 

8d.  of  a  tax  on  each  lb. -of  tea  was  one  1866               68.000,000                85,000,000 

of  the  sources    whence    was   drawn   the  On  the  history  of  this  rising  trade,  we 

Seventy  millions    pounds  sterling  which  shall  say  but  a  word.     Amongst  the  first 

the  last  war  has  cost  us.     When  nations  notices  of  the  use  of  the  article,  is  one  by 

commit  a  breach  of  the  worId*s  peace,  the  that  indefatigable  chronicler,  Mr  Pepys; 

fines  aire  somewhat  heavy.     Nor  have  we  In  his  diary,  26th  Sept.,  1661,  he  says, 

yet  done  paying  for  that  breach  of  the  *  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink), 

worid*s  peace,  as  the  following  statement  of  which  I  had  never  drunk  before.*     It  is 

relative  to  the  duty  on  tea  will  show ; —  known,  however,  to  have  been  nsed  some 

By  the  act  of  1855  it  was  arranged  that  years  previously,  even  in  this  country, 

the  present  duty,  which  is  Is.  9d.  per  lb..  The  Dutch  traders  first  brought  it  to 

should  this  year  fall  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb  ;  and  Europe,  in  1610.     For  a  long  period,  the 

on  the  5th  of  April,  1858,  should  be  further  Eiist   India  Company  enjoyed    the    sole 

reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.     But  the  other  day  monopoly  of  the  trade;  and  tea  continued 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimat-  to  he  a  rare  and  expensive  luxury.    It  was 

ed,  that,  as  the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  sold  in  London,  till  about  the  year  1707, 

from  Is.  4d.  to  7d.-  in  the  pound  had  re-  for  608.   per  lb.  ;   at   Batavia,  where   it 

duced  the  taxation  of  the  country  by  nine  was  shipped,  it  cost  3s.  or  3s.  6d. !    The 

millions  sterling,  the  Is.  per  lb.  duty  on  duties  and  prices  varied  considerably  till 

tea  could  not  be  expected  before  1B61.  1 833,  when  the  monopoly  was  taken  out  of 

Consequently  the  duty  intended  to  be  le-  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company; 

vied  stands  thns: — For  next  year,  1857-8,  and  the  trade  is  now  open  to  all  who  think 

it  shall  be  I s.7d.  per  lb.;  for  1858-9,  Is.  5d.;  it  a  profitable  investment  for  capital,  or 

for  1859-60,   Is.  3d.;  and  from  that  pe-  choose  to  take  out  the  license,  and  retail 

fiod  it  shall  be  Is.     Connected  with  theae  by  the  ounce  or  pound.     To  engage  sue* 

reductbns,  many  questions  interesting  to  cessfully  in  this  trade,  however,  requires 

the  political  economist  naturally  arise.     A  some  skill  and  sagacity  ;  acuteness  of  taste 

duty  of   Is.  a- lb  on  all  tea  would  place  and  smell  may  often  stave  off  a  bad  bargain 

the  article  more  than  ever  within  the  reach  and    the  ill    consequences  which    would 

of  those  to  whom  it  is  really  a  great  boon,  otherwise  follow. 

Now  one  question  comes  to  be,  with  this  The  varieties  of  this  article  constantly 
duty  of  Is.,  will  the  Chancellor  of  the  in  the  market  are  very  great.  From  tk 
Exchequer  be  able  to  make  his  annual  recent  circular  of  a  London  bouse,  exten- 
fiiiancial  statement  to  the  satisfaction  of  sively  engaged  in  the  trade,  we  find,  of 
the  whole  nation — the  '  opposition  *  not  Congou  alone,  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
even  excepted  P  From  the  steady  increase  different  kinds.  Beginning  with  *  good  or» 
in  the  consumption  which  has  taken  place  dinary  to  but  middling,  coarse  and  rather 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  can  be  new,'  at  84d.  per  lb.  (exclusive  of  duty), 
little  doubt  but  that  a  much  larger  qnan>  we  proceed  upward  to  the  finest  *  middling 
tity  of  tea  would  be  used,  if  it  were  tea,  blackish  leaf.  Pekoe  flavour,  at  2s.  (id.,* 
only  made  cheap  enough.  The  average  according  to  the  qualifying,  though  preeise, 
consumption  of  each  individual  in  Great  descriptions  of  tea  circulars.  '  But  mid> 
Britain  is  close  upon  2  lbs.  annually  :  in  dling,  coarse,  and  rather  new  ; '  '  but  mid- 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  where  there  are  no  dling  and  middling,  rather  blackish  leaf,' 
duties,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  describe  intermediate  varieties,  at  lOd. 
each  individual  amounts  to  4^  lbs.  and  Is.  per  lb. 

Viewed  as  a  question  of  political  eco-  As  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  kinds  of 

noniy,  it  was  but  right  and  becoming  that  tea,  we  may  as  well  say  something  abotlt 

the  Chancellol*  of  the  Exchequer  should  the  varieties  of  form  in  which  it  may  be 

last  May  have  expressed  his  satisfaction,  found  in  the  land  of  its  growth  ;  but  which 

and   puired  with    perfect  delight  in    his  we  snspect  few  of  our  readers  have  ev«r 

own   way,   over  the    increasing  revenue  fallen  in  with.     They  may  be  acquainied 

which  is  being  annually  drawn  from  the  with  it  in  the  foim  of  pounds  and  of  half* 

duty  on  tea.     But  morally  as  well  as  fis-  pounds  ;  they  may  even,  for  family  use,  bb 

cally — in  favour  of  the  national  character  familiar  with  chests  or  quarter-chefats ;  btit 

and  habits,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  few  of  them,  probably,  evef  purofaased  It 

national  purse — these  tea-drinking  propen-  in  the  form  of  hrickt.   Yet,  in  the  nortlierft 

siUeB  speak  for  themselves.     This  increase  parts  of  China,  atnd  ia  Thibet,  gre*t  ^nanh 
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titles  of  brick  teft  are  eonstantly  used.'  In 
■ome  eases,  the  twist  of  the  compressed 
kaveB  may  be  easily  seen ;  in  others,  no 
trace  of  this  curl  can  be  made  out.  Tliese 
bricks  vary  in  form  and  weiglit :  being 
from  a  few  inches  square  up  to  1 6  inches 
l(Hig,  by  6  or  7  broad,  and  weighing  0  or 
8  lbs.  The  Calmucks  and  Mongolians 
are  the  chief  customers  for  brick  tea. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nar- 
rative of  MM.  Gabet  and  Hue,  recently 
published  in  this  country,  must  remember 
the  extensive  use  of  this  form  of  tea  in 
Thibet  and  Mongolia,  as  described  by 
them  in  their  wanderings.  Long  caravans 
of  camels,  horses,  oxen,  and  yaks,  laden 
with  this  tea,  may  be  seen  traversing  the 
eountry  in  every  direction.  It  is,  unques- 
tionably, more  useful  and  convenient  for 
travellers,  and  for  those  roving  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  than 
bulky  chests ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  them  what 
the  Canadian  *  pemmican  *  is  to  the  traders 
and  hunters  of  the  West. 

If  we  have  hrickg  of  tea,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  have  tiles 
also.  And  accordingly,  we  have  it  in  this 
form  as  well.  Those  specimens  of  it 
which  We  have  examined,  appear  to  be 
of  a  finer  kind  than  the  bricks,  and  darker 
in  colour.  It  is  commonly  found  in  squares 
of  about  5  inches  long,  by  3  broad,  and 
half-an>inch  thick.  The  tile  tea  seems  to 
be  a  gradation  in  point  of  quality  be- 
tween coarsest  brick  and  the  third  and 
last  form  of  it  we  shall  mention ;  and  that 
is  tea  lozenges.  Instead  of  a  mass  of  leaves 
being  compressed,  either  while  in  a  damp 
state,  or  cemented  l»y  some  glutinous  sub- 
stance, such  as  the  serum  of  the  blood  of 
animals,  or  a  solution  of  rice,  according  to 
some,  these  lozenges  seem  to  be  formed 
of  the  more  succulent  parts  of  the  leaf, 
while  the  fibrous  or  woody  tissue  is  reject-  d. 
The  succulent  or  non-fibrous  parts  of  the 
leaf  being  macerated  or  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
are  then  stamped  or  moulded,  according  to 
the  manufacturer's  taste,  or  demands  of  the 
market.  The  varieties  of  shape  are  only 
limited  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  maker ;  and 
may  be  found  in  the  bquare,  round,  oval, 
and  oblong  form.  Many  of  them  might 
pass  for  those  little  cakes  of  china  ink, 
which  are  well  known  in  this  country ;  and 
most  are  stamped  with  a  few  of  those 
characters  of  the  Chinese  language,  which, 
to  western  eyes,  appear  perfectly  inset  u- 
table.  They  probably  contam  some  sweet 
sentiment  or  brief  motto,  such  as  we 
occasionally  find  on  the  products  of  the 
Confectioner  amongst  ourselves.  But  whe- 
ther these  expressions  are  of  such  a  nat  ure 
as  *  I  love  you,'  *  Will  you  marry  me  ? ' 
which  precocious  little  lovers  exchange 
amongst  themselves  for  a  short  time  be- 
fore these  red  and  yellow  sugar  tablets  go 


the  way  of  all  oonfections,  verily  we  cannot 
telU  To  determine  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, we  should  have  to  betake  ourselves 
to  the  dreary  drudgery  of  grammar  and 
lexicon. 

About  the  adulterations  of  tea  with  leaves 
that  have  undergone  a  process  of  infusion, 
with  leaves  of  dried  ash,  ploe,  and  hsw- 
thorn,  agreat'deal  too  umcb  has  been  said 
already.  Sloe  leaves  have  been  more  use- 
ful to  a  certain  class  of  Ijondon  litter ateursy 
who  deal  extensively  in  stale  jokes  aiid 
exaggerated  statement,  than  ever  they 
have  been  to  the  British  or  Chinese  tea- 
dealer.  Yet  there  are  leaves  to  be  found 
in  our  tea-caddies  which  never  grew  on 
tea  plants  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of 
transmutation  of  species  be  now  comiiig 
into  operation,  to  save  the  character  of  a 
certain  class  of  traders.  Many  thousands, 
perhaps  even  a  few  millions,  of  pounds  are 
annually  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  the  tea 
plant  in  China.  But  this  mixing  is  not 
always  for  a  dishonest  purpose.  The 
Chinese  perfume  their  tobacco  with  a 
sweet-scented  plant,  the  Aglaia  oderata; 
they  also  cultivate  extensively  another 
odoriferous  plant,  with  which  they  scent 
the^n£S{  kinds  of  tea.  But  hmall  quan- 
tities of  other  leaves,  tiot  used  for  flavour- 
ing, do  find  their  way  into  *  chops,'  that  are 
made  up  for  the  foreign  market;  since 
there  are  rogues  among  the  Chinamen,  us 
well  as  among  ourselves. 

So  much  for  tea  in  its  dry  commercial 
aspect,  as  it  appears  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchant !  or  stowed  away  in  the  bonded 
warehouse.  But,  that  space  or  our  readers* 
patience  might  forbid,  we  should  venture  to 
say  a  little  about  its  influence  on  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  habits  of  the  community, 
to  look  at  it  as  it  appears  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  in  the  parlour  of  the  humble  cottage. 
It  is  a  great  promoter  of  the  amenities  and 
charities  of  life.  Even,  commercially,  its 
influence  is  of  this  nature,  since  it  brings 
together  distant  countries,  and  unites  them, 
through  the  fraternal  bonds  of  conmierce. 
This  again  dispels  those  prejudices  which 
mock  and  degrade  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  gives  to  millions  of  people  mutual 
sympathies  and  interests.  But  more  tan- 
gibly and  perceptibly,  by  dispelling  dys- 
peptic clouds  and  other  noxious  vapours 
which  ascend  to  the  brain,  with  fatal  in- 
fluence on  the  spirits  of  the  individual,  it 
causes  the  benignant  rays  of  cheerfulness 
and  good-humour  to  shed  happiness  and 
peace,  where  gloom  and  discontent  must 
otherwise  have  darkened  the  whole  do- 
mestic horizon.  And  about  those  little 
social  gatherings  and  tea^  meetings,  how 
often  are  we  told  that,  'before  tea, ^ the 
people  seemed  all  very  stiff,  and  not  by 
any  means  enjoying  themselves.*  The 
ease  and  perf^  freiedom  from  constraint 
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which  followed  the  main  business  of  the  all   his    behaviour   towards    his    fellows, 

evening,  are  usually  attributed  to  the  dat-  whatever  comes  in  to  facilitate  or  put  a 

ter  of  cups,  and  the  mere  occupation  of  graceful  finish  on  this  important  process 

drinking,  which  kindly  intervened  to  break  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 

that  dreadful  silence  that  once  or  twice  had  blessings  ;  especially  if  it  be  a  beverage  so 

settled  down  over  the  assembled  guests ;  different  in  its  ultimate  consequences  from 

the  mere  remembrance  of  which  makes  one  the   pernicious  dram.     Over   the   latter, 

shudder  with  affright.    But  we  leave  it  with  men   frequently  become  good-humoured, 

our   reader  to  determine  whether  it  was  even   to  a  troublesome  degree:    that  is, 

this  merely,  or  not  rather  the  enlivening  tht^y  become  positively  quarrelsome.    The 

influence  of  the  warm  liquor,  which  put  former  *  cheers   but  not  inebriates,^  and 

every  one  on  good  terms    with   himself,  generally  disposes  us  to  be,  if  not  quite  su 

through  the  mediation  of  his  stomach,  by  hilarious,  at  least  quite  as  agreeable  as 

neutralising  the  acid  juices  that  remained  when  we  imbibe  stronger  watei-s.    Society, 

after  the  process  of  mid- day  digestion  had  as  a  whole,  and  each  individual  member  of 

been  thorouj^hly  completed ;  and  so  induced  it,  becomes  a  gainer  in  consequence ;  for  it 

him  to  regard  his  next  neighbour  as  a  must  not  be  forgotten,  if  all  the  world's  a 

*  decidedly  more  agreeable  person  Uhan  had  stage,  it  is  also  all  'a  looking-glass;  and 

been  at  first  supposed.     And  as  a  man's  as  we  show  to  it  a  sour  or  pleasant  coun- 

digestion,  unquestionably,  affects  his  modes  tenance,  must  we  expect  it  to  exhibit  to  us 

of  thinking;  his  currents  of  feeling;  and  a  sour  or  pleasant  face  in  return.' 
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Oebtainlt  every  man,  woman,  and  child  the  King  of  the  Kitchen,  with  broad 

here  is  more  or  less  mad  to-day;  and  if  shoulders,  small  waist,  black  moustache 

one  person  is  madder  than  the  rest,  it  is  and  imperial,  fresh  healthy  colour,  and 

the  individual  whom  I  choose  to  consider  legs  like  a  dancing-master's — for  him  to 

and  to  call  the  cook.    It  would  not  be  be  upset,  and  in  a  way,  as  chambermaid 

surprising  to  see  a  mere  fat,  red-faced  says,  is  a  little  too  bad,  esjiecially  at  such 

female  cook  put  out  of  her  way,  because  a  time  as  this,  when  he  is  expected  to 

it  is  a  complaint  they  are  all  subject  to,  have  his  wits  about  him.    If  he  drank, 

the  best  cooks  having  the  severest  fits,  or  did  not  know  his  business,  one  would 

What  with  stoning  her  plums,  chopping  not  be  astonished  to  see  him  taken  aback 

her  suet,  shredding  her  candied  citron-  by  some  sudden  surprise  of  news,  or  the 

peel,  and  making  up  her  puddings  over-  ordering  of  a  troublesome  dish;  but,  in- 

night;  what  with  drawing  the  sinews  stead  of  sipping  iK)rter,  like  the  woman- 

from  the  turkey's  drumsticks,  stuffing  the  cooks,  to  help  him  to  stand  the  fire,  it 

bird  and  trussing  it;  what  with  the  pre-  appears  that  he  only  moistens  his  mouth 

paration,  and  the  getting  ready  to  hand,  with  what  he  calls  *  tisane,'  with  liquorice- 

of  mince-meat,  puff-paste,  coppers  full  of  water,  cold  weak  tea,  or  some  such  other 

water,  loins  of  beef,  rumps  idem,  celery-  insipid  slop.    In  the  afternoon  he  takes 

sauce,  and  brandy  ditto,  spits,  patty-pans,  his  cup  of  coffee;  and  then  he  begins 

sausages,  gridirons,  codfish,  quick  ovens,  playing  with  his  saucepans  and  stewpans, 

scraped  horse-radish,  native  oysters  in  bar-  stirring  up  this,  and  shaking  that,  as 

rels,  green  garnishing,  polished  spits,  and  coolly  as  an  Indian  juggler  would  keep 

a  couple  or  more  bushels  of  select  sped-  three  brass  balls  in  the  air  at  once.    They 

mens  of  nice  round  coal;  what  with  lying  say  that  he  seldom  chops  sweet  herbs  for 

awake  all  night,  turning  over  and  over  in  his  sauces  without  keeping  time  to  the 

her  head  whether  some  necessary  item  in  knife  with  singing  or  whistling,  though 

the  Christmas  dinner  has  not  been  for-  sometimes  in  a  melancholy  key;  and  when 

gotten;   what  with  drinking  a  pint  of  his  dinners  are  all  served,  and  he  has 

stout  before  breakfast  to  settle  her  nerves,  done  for  the  day,  he  changes  his  working 

and  a  pint  of  half-and-half  after  breakfast  clothes  for  a  clean  white  suit  of  linen 

to  settle  her  stomach — it  would  not  be  from  top  to  toe,  and  smokes  his  pipe  like 

to  be  wondered  at  if  any  woman-cook  the  Grand  Turk  himself — and  a  very 

(professed,  at  fourteen  guineas  a  year  and  handsome  pipe  it  is.    There  can  be  no 

perquisites)  turned  up  a  little  lunatic  any  doubt,  from  what  I  learn,  that  such  v?ere 

Christmas-day  forenoon;  but  for  a  tight,  his  usual  habits.    It  did,  therefore,  seem 

well-built  fellow  (I  beg  hi«  pardon) — for  a  little  extraordinary,  that,  between  1^ 
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hours  of  nine  and  eleven  tbis  morning,  he  speak  to  the  landlord  in  private.    Bill, 

wept  like  a  child,  twice  to  my  knowledge,  the  ostler,  said  he  was  sure  the  foreigner 

besides  laughing  and  singing,  and  talking  wasn't   going   to    pay,  but  would    ask 

to  himself.    Once,  during  that  period  of  master's  consent  to  leave  bis  luggage  in 

time,  he  was  seen  to  dance,  but  as  people  pawn,  when,  of  course,  it  would  be  fcund 

stared  at  him,  he  did  not  go  on.  to  be  nothing  but  rubbish  and  brickbats. 

The  antecedents  of  the  Kitchen-king  The  landlord  did  look  a  little  iidgetty, 

turn  out  to  be  these;  and  I  think  the  but  had  the  gentleman  shown  into  his 

source  of  my  information  is  i>erfectly  to  own  parlour,  begged  him  to  take  a  seat, 

be  relied  upon:— Some  eighteen  months  and  hoped  that  Mrs's  and  Miss's  presence 

previously,  there  arrived  at  this  hotel  a  wasn't  any  inconvenience  or  interruption, 

fashionable-looking  gentleman  (I  suppose  Monsieur  bowed  to  Mrs  and  Miss  Emily, 

I  must  call  him  so),  whom  the  servants  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  the  highest 

at  first  sight  set  down  for  an  officer — not  ladies  of  the  land,  paid  his  bill,  gave 

a  police,  but  a  military — in  plain  clothes,  something  handsome  (for  a  Frenchman) 

There  was  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  for  the  servants,  and  then  stated  to  the 

of  a  guardsman's  wishing  to  repose  himself  landlord  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he  should 

here  for  a  day  or  two;  and,  in  truth,  like  to  remain  at  the  hotel  pern)anently. 

chambermaid  can   describe  exactly  the  The  landlord  was  beginning  to  reply, 

features,  colour  of  the  hair,  and  height,  that,  perhaps,  after  consulting  his  wife, 

of  an  ensign  of  infantry,  and  of  a  captain  and  thinking  of  it,  he  might,  as  a  par- 

of  dragoons,  who  had  successively,  and  at  ticular  favour,  arrange  to  take  him  by 

a  long  interval,  slept  in  chamber  No.  9,  the  month  or  the  quarter;  but  Monsieur 

on  the  first  floor.    So  to  No.  9  the  mous-  interrupted   him,  and  blushing  for  an 

tached  stranger  was  instantly  consigned,  instant  as  red  as  beef,  said,  that  he  had 

without  further  parley.    But  his  luggage  better  explain  at  once  that  his  object  was 

(acarpet-bagand  two  small  trunks)  seemed  not  to  lead  an  idle  life,  at  what  (for  him) 

very  little  for  a  scion  of  aristocracy;  he  would  be  a  considerable  expense,  but  to 

was  followed  by  no  valet  or  travelling  make  himself  useful — in  short,  to  enter 

servant;  and,  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  some  one's  service,  and  to  earn  such  wages 

mouth,  although  he  spoke  very  tolerable  (with  a  moustache  on  his  lip,  he  actually 

English,  he  proved  to  be  a  Frenchman !  used  that  word !)  as  he  might  be  considered 

—not  likely  to  be  quite  so  good  a  cus-  worth. 

tomer  as  a  cavalry  officer.     They  thought  The  landlord,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Emily, 

they  had  been  a  little  too  hasty  in  install-  looked  at  each  other,  and  did  not  know 

ing  the  new-comer  in  No.  9,  and  perhaps  what  to  make  of  it  at  first;  but  Mrs,  who 

they  would  have  shifted  him  a  storey  saw  he  was  an  active  young  man,  turned 

higher,  if  the  landlord  had  not  said,  *  No,  to  her  husband,  and  said,  *  You  know,  my 

the  gentleman  was  very  well-mannered,  dear,  our  fullest  time  will  soon  be  here, 

and  perfectly  respectable  in  his  appear-  and  an  extra  pair  of  hands  will  prove 

ance;  No.  9  had  not  been  slept  in  for  very  acceptable.    It  will  sound  well  to 

more  than  a  fortnight.'    So  also  said  the  have  a  French  attendant  in  the  hotel, 

landlady,  and  the  landlady's  daughter,  who  will  interpret  better  for  foreigners 

Miss  Emily.    Besides,  the  house  was  not  than  Emily  can.    Besides,  you  know  that 

half-full  at  the  time.  both  Sir  Samuel  Silvertongue's  and  the 

Monsieur  took  his  meals  very  like  other  Honourable  and  Reverend  Bornbishop's 
people,  except  that  he  put  water  to  the  families  (who  always  sleep  here  on  their 
landlord's  best  brown  sherry  (which  was  way  up  to  town,  as  well  as  down)  make 
not  exactly  a  gentlemanly  proceeding);  their  French  governesses  travel  with 
he  wrote  several  letters,  which  he  posted  them,  to  keep  the  young  ladies  in  practice 
himself;  the  postmistress  said  they  were  with  the  language.  Perhaps  they  might 
all  for  foreign  parts,  though  the  strange  stop  a  day  or  two,  if  they  found  a  French- 
handwriting  prevented  her  quite  making  man  here  to  talk  to.  Do  you  think,  sir, 
out  the  address;  be  walked  a  good  deal  you  could  undertake  the  situation  of 
round  the  outskirts  of  the  town;  and  he  waiter?' 

studied,  at  least  three  or  four  hours  in  But  how  strange  of  the  woman  to  call 

the  day,  three  or  four  books  that  he  kept  a  candidate  for  a  waitership  *  Sir ! ' 

locked  in   his  largest  trunk.     On  the  *I  could,  madam,'  replied  Monsieur, 

morning  of  the  fourth  day,  after  break-  as  if  he  were  a  count  talking  to  a  prin- 

fSast,  he  called  for  his  bill,  and  asked  to  cess;  *and  if  you  give  me  no  other  choice, 
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I  will.    But  what  I  should  prefer,  for  *  Exactly  what  I  wish.' 

reasons  of  my  own,  and  in  which  I  believe  *  Very  well;  there  is  not  much  to  do 

I  could  render  you  the  greatest  service,  to-day;  but  if  you  can  add  a  little  style 

would  be  to  undertake  the  kitchen  de-    to  the  dinners,  Monsieur  I  beg 

partment.*  your  pardon,  but  I  don't  know  your  name.' 

'  A  cook ! '   said  Miss  Emily,  in  as-  *  Monsieur  Le-Chef.    In  another  half- 

tonishment.  hour,  sir,  if  you  please,  we  will  look  over 

The  landlord  actually  laughed  aloud  the  bill-of-fare  together.    No  doubt  you 

at  the  idea.    Mrs  was  the  only  one  of  allow  me  a  certain  discretion  as  to  gar- 

the  family  who  did  not  lose  her  presence  nishings,  side-dishes,  and  a  few  little  items 

of  mind.  of  the  kind.' 

*  Yes,  a  cook,'  said  the  insinuating  *  Assuredly,  if  you  are  not  extravagant. 
Frencliman.  *  In  cases  of  difficulty,  I  And — there  is  one  thing — hem ! — which 
should  be  most  happy  to  assist  Miss  I  ought  to  mention.  Of  course  you  know 
Emily  in  interpreting,  though  the  labours    that  No.  9 ^ 

of  my  office  would  prevent  my  talking  *  Is  reserved  for  customers,  and  not  for 

with  every  passing  stranger.    You  will  domestics.    Let  me  have  a  clean,  airy 

excuse  my  having  observed,  during  my  garret  to  myself,  and  I  shall  be  content.' 

stay,  that  the  cooking  here  is  the  least  *  What  do  you  say,  my  dear,  to  the 

meritorious  feature  of  the  establishment;  blue  bachelor's  room.  No.  2\V  asked  the 

and  I  feel  confident  I  could  improve  it  landlady. 

to  your  advantage.    I  have  no  testi-  *  As  you  please.    I  must  now  attend  to 

monials  of  my  respectability  with  nie;  business.* 

but,  if  you  wish,  I  will  write  for  some  to  Within  ten    minutes,  Monsieur  Le- 

France.    It  is  the  custom  of  my  country  Chefs  effects  were  mounted,  by  the  agency 

to  engage  domestics  by  the  month;  I  will  of  his  own  arms  and  shoulders,  from  the 

act  for  the  first  month  for  my  board  and  mid-regions  of  No.  9  to  the  breezy  eleva- 

lodging  only,  and  we  will  talk  about  pay-  tion  of  No.  21.    In  another  ten  minutes 

ment  afterwards.    If  you  agree  to  try  me,  he  presented  himself  to  his  mistress,  clad 

as  I  hope  you  will,  I  can  enter  on  my  from  top  to  toe  in  a  snowy  linen  suit,  and 

functions  at  once,  this  very  morning.'  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  immaculate 

He  then  bowed,  and  left  the  parlour.  writing-paper.  The  lady,  in  her  husband's 

In  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  the  waiter  absence,  introduced  the  intruder  to  his 

came  to  him  in  the  coffee-room,  requested  colleagues  in  the  kitchen,  and  gave  her 

him  to  do  the  landlord  the  favour  to  go  orders  for  that  day's  service.    Bill,  the 

and  speak  to  him,  and  respectfully  thanked  ostler,  who  had  had  his  share  of  the 

him  for  the  gratuity  ne  had  received,  foreign  swindler's  money,  stood  aghast, 

He  had  clearly  no  idea  which  way  the  cat  and  scratched  his  head;  Sally,  the  cook, 

was  jumping.  Mine  host  graciously  offered  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  jealous  and 

the  stranger  a  chair,  and  then,  with  an  sulky,  or  thankful  and  good-humoured, 

air  of  grand,  yet  kindly  patronage,  pro-  at  having  less  to  do,  and  proud,  by  anti- 

nounced  his  decision ;  but  it  was  not  dif-  cipation,  at  mastering  French  cookery 

ficult  for  the  proteg6  to  perceive  that  the  before  the  month  was  out,  and  becoming 

ladies  had  exercised  some  influence  on  a  *  professed  one'  in  her  latter  days; 

his  fate.  chambermaid   smilingly    welcomed    the 

*  Monsieur,  we  have  been  thinking  the  opening  possibility  of  thus  acquiring  *  par- 
matter  over,  and  we  have  made  up  our  lez  vous,'  and  of  travelling  as  *own  maid' 
minds  to  accept  your  proposition.  We  to  the  ambassadress  at  the  Court  of 
will  try  the  experiment  for  a  month;  at  Vienna;  waiter  felt  somewhat  analogous 
the  end  of  that  time,  if  we  find  it  success-  aspirations,  and  was  assured  that  no  mere 
ful,  we  will  come  to  some  terms,  which  I  man-cook  could  enter  into  competition  or 
hope  you  will  find  liberal.  We  do  not  rivalry  with  himself.  So  matters  began 
wish  to  disturb  any  of  our  existing  ar-  more  smoothly  than  might  have  been 
rangements,  or  to  discharge  any  of  our  anticipated.  The  first  day's  dinners  were 
present  servants.  Sally,  our  cook,  as  you  good;  those  of  the  next  day  better;  those 
say,  was  never  first-rate;  just  now  she  is  of  the  day  after  better  still.  It  was  ob- 
out  of  health,  and  will  be  glad  of  a  little  served  that  Monsieur  Le-Chef— and  he 
rest.  Still,  she  will  go  on,  as  usual,  under  rather  insisted  on  the  employment  of  the 
your  orders.  If  that  kind  of  thing  suits  *  Monsieur' — ^generally  read  for  an  hour 
J0U ^  Of  two  every  night,  after  he  had  retired 
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to  his  crow's  nest,  No.  21.  The  books  he  exactly  the  same;  but  from  the  very  first, 
studied  might  have  been  manuals  of  the  the  talk  was  that  Monsieur  Le-Ohef  was 
bUck-art,  for  he  carefully  kept  them  under  odd  in  his  ways.  At  first,  Sally  said  she 
lock  and  key.  With  mine  host's  permis-  thought  his  hand  was  a  little  out  for  want 
sion,  he  made  inexpensive  but  useful  of  practice;  she  even  fancied,  somehow, 
alterations  in  the  kitchen  arrangements,  that  it  might  never  have  been  in,  though 
At  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  he  caused  he  certainly  did  understand  something 
to  be  built  a  row  of  little  furnaces  or  about  cooking.  But  when,  a  morning  or 
stoves,  whereon,  by  means  of  a  few  hand-  two  afterwards,  he  sent  her  to  the  garden 
fuls  of  charcoal^  he  could  keep  going  a  to  gather  his  sweet  herbs  and  choice 
goodly  variety  of  what  Ostler  Bill  con-  vegetables,  and  tossed  her  up,  while  she 
temptuously  called  ^kickshers;'  but  was  absent,  something  for  her  to  taste  at 
which  said  kickshaws  unprejudiced  Bill  her  one  o'clock  dinner,  she  declared  he 
invariably  licked  out  clean  with  his  thumb  must  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  if  he  could 
whenever  Le-Ohef  handed  him  a  renmant,  make  such  nice  things  as  those  out  of 
on  its  return  half-cold  from  the  coffee-  sheep's  feet  and  a  bit  of  cutlet ;  and 
room.  With  the  landlady's  leave,  the  that,  whenever  he  had  a  mind  to  better 
French  cook  kept  an  eye  on  tlic  garden  himself,  he  might  get  his  fifty  or  a  hun- 
also.  He  sowed  therein  plants  before  dred  guineas  a-year  in  London.  At  fir^t, 
unknown  to  the  neighbourhood — chervil,  too,  everybody  said  he  had  something  on 
broad-leaved  sorrel,  purslane,  salsify — and  his  mind.  Sometimes  he  sighed  by  the 
made  use  of  them  when  approving  diners  half-hour  together ;  then  he  laughed  as 
bad  no  suspicion  what  they  were  eating,  he  looked  at  his  stcwpans  and  little  char- 
He  raised  mushrooms  from  beds  at  un-  coal  stoves,  playing  with  them  as  a  child 
seasonable  times.  He  said  that  vegetables  would  with  a  new  set  of  playthings;  then 
were  the  best  means  of  insuring  the  he  would  talk  to  himself  for  awhile, 
stomach  against  the  danger  of  catching  apostrophising  Ude,  Careme,  Brillat  8a- 
fire;  and  he  freely  employed  them,  singly  varin,  and  Le  Cuisinier  des  Cuisiniers, 
and  in  combination.  The  landlord  soon  They  say  that,  on  his  merry  days,  his 
discovered,  as  the  happy  result  of  his  dinners  were  piquant  and  savoury ;  but 
engagement,  that  the  number  of  his  dinner  that,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  melan- 
guests  was  increased,  while  the  amount  choly  mood,  the  very  dishes  partook  of  the 
of  his  butchei^s  bills  was  not.  Often,  at  sentimental  tinge,  and  were  smooth  and 
the  landlord's  own  private  supper,  the  mild  with  a  preponderance  of  sweetness 
day's  cold  chicken,  nsh,  or  under-done  in  their  character.  But  long  before  the 
joint  would  appear  with  such  a  changed  trial  month  was  over,  a  cheerful  even 
and  renovated  aspect,  that  when  mine  temper  and  a  steady  cei-tainty  of  culinary 
hostess  and  Miss  Emily  praised  the  ome-  results  maiked  the  career  of  Monsieur 
lette  or  the  mayonnaise,  the  dignified  Le-Ohef.  He  very  rarely  posted  a  letter, 
bead  of  the  establishment  could  not  help  and  still  more  unfrequently  received  one; 
smiling  and  nodding  approvingly.  It  was  the  few  which  did  reach  him  were  all 
very  considerate  and  handsome  behaviour,  directed  in  the  same  crabbed  tremulous 
the  Juno  of  the  hotel  observed,  for  Mon-  hand.  Very  early,  one  fine  summer  morn- 
sieur  to  procure,  at  his  own  expense,  from  ing,  before  a  creature  in  the  house  was 
no  one  knows  where,  that  crateful  of  up,  the  grand  piano  in  the  drawing-room 
coarse  earthenware  utensils,  which,  though  was  heard  going  at  a  great  rate;  first  there 
Sally  laughed  at  them  at  first,  had  proved  was  a  bravura  from  *  Norma,'  and  the 
so  useful  in  cooking  the  dinners  which  had  march  from  the  ^Prophete,'  and  next  fol- 
given  such  entire  satisfaction  to  the  lowed  the  French  national  air,  ^Partant 
honourable  and  reverend,  as  well  as  to  pour  la  Syrie,'  played  with  a  power  of 
Sir  Samuel  Silvertongue,  M.P.  Of  course  finger  and  a  fulness  of  chords  of  which 
they  should  not  allow  Monsieur  to  be  the  few  young  ladies  are  capable.  It  could 
loser  by  it.  The  little  dinners  at  the  not  be  Miss  Emily,  for  she  slipped  on  her 
North  Pole  Hotel  were  now  the  talk  for  clothes  and  came  down  to  see  what  was 
twenty  miles  round.  And  Emily,  since  the  matter,  and  found  nobody  stirring 
she  had  accustomed  herself  to  give  orders  but  Monsieur  Le-Ohef. 
in  French,  had  certainly  improved  very  What  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
much  in  the  language.  was  given,  I,  the  historian,  cannot  say; 
Any  other  man-cook,  anxious  to  keep  but  I  learn  that,  from  that  time  forward, 
a  place  that  suited  him,  might  have  done  music  and  singing  at  an  early  hour  has 
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been  andible  Id  the  drawiiig-room,  at  least  aome  preTiona  arnuigement  abonld  be 

two  or  three  times  a-week.    And  so  be-  made * 

tween  cooking,  chattering  French,  ex-        'I  have  always  been  taaght  to  value 

plaining  it  in  English,  and  nobody  knows  honoor  more  than  life.     Be  under  no  ap- 

what  other  tricks  besides,  Monsieur  Le-  prehensions.  Mademoiselle,  that  I  am 

€h^  had  gone  on  smoothly  enough  up  to  going  to  act  shabbily  in  any  respect, 

onr  eventftil  Christmas-day,  when  every-  May  I  beg  of  you  to  say  to  your  honoured 

body  seemed  to  lose  their  senses.  fiither  that  I  will  stick  to  my  post,  like  a 

Miss  Emily  always  received  the  letters  hero,  all  day  long;  but  that  in  the  even- 

from  the  pf^stman,  and  retained  those  be-  ing,  before  onr  Christmas  supper,  I  shall 

longing  to  the  household,  while  the  waiter  entreat  him   to  grant  me  leave  of  ab- 

distributed  the  rest  to  the  respective  sence,  grounded  on  reasons  which  I  think 

quests  in  their  own  rooms.   She,  therefore,  he  will  admit' 

stepped  into  the  kitchen  on  Christmas-        The  young  lady  bowed  and  retired; 

day  morning,  at  half-past    eight,    and  and  all  the  morning,  as  I  have  said,  Le- 

asked,  Chef  (for  so  I  must  call  him),  was  like  a 

*Is  this  letter  for  any  friend  of  yours,  lunatic,  with  lucid  intervals.    The  whole 

Monsieur  Le-Chef,  whom  yon  may  pos-  household  was  out  of  sorts.    Bill  grinned 

sibly  exjiect  to  visit  yon  here  ?    It  is  like  a  clown  at  a  country  fair;  Sally  was 

directed  to  Monsieur  Victor  Andr6  Du-  inclined  to  consider  herself  in  the  light  of 

fresne.    What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?    Will  a  widow  whose  eldest  son  has  enlisted  for 

you  like  to  take  charge  of  it  till  he  the  wars;  chambermaid  and  waiter,  too, 

oomesf  were  tormented  by  curiosity  all  day  long; 

'He  is  here  !     It  is  me,  myself!    Oh^  the  landlord  came  into  the  kitchen  once 

give  me  the  letter,  Miss  Emily.*  or  twice  to  give  trifling  orders,  and  spoke 

'Tou !'  said  Emily,  turning  as  white  as  to  Le-Chef  somewhat  reservedly,  but  not 

a  sheet.  *  I  thought  your  name  was  Mou-  unkindly;  mistress  and  Miss  Emily  kept 

sieur  Le-Chef.'  out  of  the  way  till  late  in  the  afternoon; 

*  Le-Chef  is  my  professional  name,  my  and,  when  the  latter  was  visible,  she  had 
name  as  head-cook ;  Dufresne  is  my  family  very  red  eyes.  I,  the  reporter  of  these 
name,  and  Victor  Andr^  are  my  names  of  events,  had  no  right  to  complain,  for  my 
baptism.'  dinner  was  a  perfect  gem,  or  a  succession 

'Indeed !'  gasped  the  young  lady,  not  of  gems;  it  was  a  series  of  seven  faultless 

quite  sure  whether  she  were  awake  or  dishes,  each  as  bright  and  distinct  as  the 

dreaming.     '  Here  is  your  letter  then,  colours  of  the  rainbow.    At  nightfall  Le- 

Monsieur  Victor — Le-Chef.'  Chef  completed  his  preparations  for  the 

*  Oh !  I  know  its  contents,  and  from  grand  annual  Christmas  supper  to  be 
whom  it  comes.  It  is  good  news,  and  the  given  to  the  household;  he  then  shut 
best  news  possible.  It  is  a  summons  for  himself  in  his  solitary  garret,  and  staid 
me  to  return  to  France  instantly.*  there  so  long,  that  they  thought  he  was 

*  Instantly !'  repeated  Emily,  her  eyes  never  coming  down  again.  He  did  though, 
filling  with  tears.  *  Surely  you  are  not  at  half-past  eight,  in  his  white  evening 
going  to  leave  us  so  abruptly  as  that,  dress,  with  a  white  cravat  to  boot.  He 
after ,'  and  she  could  say  no  more.  gave  the  last  finishing  touch  to  the  things 

*  Here's  a  go  !'  said  Bill,  thrusting  in  that  were  to  be  eaten  cold;  and  after  see- 
bis  head  at  the  kitchen-door,  on  perceiv-  ing  that  all  was  right  with  the  hot  roast 
ing  outside  that  something  unusual  was  turkey,  and  so  on,  he  said  to  Sally,  in  his 
going  on.  *  I  was  always  sure  that  no  friendly  way,  *  I  know  I  may  trust  these 
good  would  come  of  taking  in  foreigners  with  you  for  this  once;  oblige  me,  old 
with  moustaches  and  only  two  trunks  and  girl,  by  taking  charge  of  the  joints,  while 
a  carpet-bag.'  I  talk  to  our  master  about  important 

*  Surely,'  pleaded  Emily,  recovering  her-  business.* 

self,  *you  would  not  quit  my  father  so  Sallyassented,  and  applied  to  her  task, 

unexpectedly,  except  in  case  of  life  and  in  which  the  other  interested  parties,  the 

death.*  rest  of  the  servants,  would  willingly  have 

*  Of  life;  it  is  even  more  than  life!*  aided  her,  for  the  Christmas  fun  of  the 
'  For  the  honour  of  your  country,  for  thing.    She  turned  her  head  two  minutes 

your  own  honour  as  a gentleman,    afterwards;  Le-Chef  had  slipped  off  his 

my  father  oueht  to  have  some  explana-    white  linen  clothes,  and  there  he  stood, 
tion;  and  I  know  he  will  require  that    completely  changed,  in  a  full-dress  suit  of 
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black.    She  stared  at  him  like  a  country  tions — on  the  ground  that,  till  mercy  and 

lad  who  witnesses  a  pantomime  trick  for  — as  he  truly,  oh  how  truly,  believed — 

the  first  time  in  his  life.  justice  were  done  to  me,  his  parent,  ad- 

*  What  is  that  fine  brooch  he  has  got  vancement  would  only  be  to  him  a  source 
hanging  at  the  button-hole  of  his  coat?'  of  pain  instead  of  pleasure.  **It  was 
askol  Bill  of  chambermaid,  in  the  loudest  strange,'*  thought  an  imperial  observer, 
of  whispers.  who  watched  from  bis  eminence  the  con- 

*  It  is  a  decoration  which  I  am  entitled  duct  of  those  below;  "  tliis  confident  self- 
to  wear  in  my  own  country,' said  Le- Chef,  denial  in  a  stripling  was  strange;  and 
smiling.  *It  is  the  cross  of  the  Legion  Uiust  have  some  firm  foundation  of  truth- 
of  Honour;'  and  be  disappeared  toknoek  ful  and  chivalrous  motive,  to  be  so  well 
at  the  landlord's  parlour-door.  supported."   December  had  been  a  month 

He  was  expected;  though  his  change  of  eventful  and  fortunate  omen  to  that 

of  costume  excited  looks  of  surprise.  The  illustrious  personage;  the  same  month 

assembled  family  received  him  in  silence;  should  bear,  he  resolved,  welcome  tidings 

the  head  of  the  household  placed  him  in  to  others  also.    The  father  should  be  set 

a  chair.  free  unconditionally,  and  the  young  sol- 

*  I  am  come,  sir,'  said  Le-Ohef,  in  a  dier  should  have  his  cross  of  honour,  too ! 
voice  of  some  emotion,  *  to  communicate  *  Unite  with  me,  my  son,  in  gratitude 
to  you  the  letter  I  received  this  morning,  to  heaven  for  this  blessed  denouement  of 
and  which,  perhaps,  has  been  the  cause  our  domestic  drama. 

of  your  thinking  not  quite  so  well  of  me  *  When  you  arrive,  we  will  tell  you 

as  I  could  wish.     It  is  from  my  father,  how  we  found  proofs  that  the  signatures 

who  has  been  worse  than  dead — who  has  obtained  from  me  during  that  dreadful 

been  in  prison,  accused  of  political  of-  insurrection  were  extorted,  not  by  the 

fences,  of  which  he  is  utterly  innocent,  loaded  pistols  presented  at  my  head,  but 

I  will  translate  it  as  closely  as  I  can.    It  by  the  sight  of  your  mother  and  sisters 

runs  as  follows: —  in  the  clutches  of  the  socialist  monsters, 

'  Rue  Rivoli,  Paris,  Dec.  23.  under  threats  too  horrible  to  be  remem- 

*My  dear  Boy  Victor, — The  heavy  bered  even  now. 

black  cloud,  which  threatened  to  crush  us  *  Come,  then,  my  son,  and  let  me  press 

all  beneath  its  gloom  and  its  thunder-  you  to  my  heart.    As  you  have  obeyed 

bolts,  has  dispersed.     I  am  free;  and,  my  wishes  by  retiring  into  utter  obscu- 

even  far  better  than  that,  my  innocence  rity,  so  long  as  the  evil  shadow  hovered 

is  recognised.    The  sentence  which  con-  over  our  bouse;  so,  return  to  the  pater- 

demned  me  is  about  to  be  formally  re-  nal  embrace,  now  that  bright  sunshine 

versed.    A  long  endurance  of  imprison-  has  again  broken  forth.    On  the  day  of 

ment  by  myself,  and  of  exile  and  retreat  the  year^on  the  day  which  France  dedi- 

by  you,  my  children,  ends  in  complete  cates  to  family  affection,  to  reconciled 

restitution,  in  confidential  employment  enmities,  and  to  future  friendships — on 

by  the  state,  and  in  honours.  New  Year's  Day  be  with  us,  my  sen,  if 

*Your  brother  Emile  has  been  the  it  be  possible — even  if  it  be  impossible! 

instrument  wherewith   Providence    has  — Your  father,                  Dufrbsnb.' 

worked  this  happy  change  in  our  fate;  Lc-Chef  was    silent.      The    landlord 

and  a  worthy  instrument,  for  he  is  the  looked  at  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 

soul  of  honour.     After  I  was  smitten  by  said,  *  Although  we  are  really  very  sorry  to 

the  tempest,  jou  know  that  his  term  of  part  with  you,  monsieur,  of  course,  under 

service  in  the  army  still  remained  unful-    the  circumstances * 

filled,  while  his  education  at  the  Poly-  *  But  you  will  come  to  us  again  Tasked 

technic  School,  his  talents,  and  his  cou-  the  landlady,  doubtingly. 

rage,  prepared  him  for  the  attainment  of  *  I  will  return  to  you,  madame,  at  the 

high  rank  in  his  profession.    Rank,  with  earliest  moment,  if  only  to  bring  you  a 

a  stain  on  the  name  of  his  parent,  was  competent  substitute  for  myself.    But  I 

worthless  to  the  noble-minded  boy;  but  also  hope  to  obtain  my  father's  consent 

duty  remained,  and  his  country's  glory,  to  other  arrangements — to  a  union  on 

and  resistance  to  the  unjust  aggressive  which  my  happiness  depends — but  I  will 

Czar.  Emile's  deeds  in  the  Crimea  opened  write  to  you  shortly  after  my  anival  in 

for  him  the  gates  which  lead  to  fame,  Paris.    And  now,  excuse  n)y  saying  that 

wealth,  and  gratified  ambition.  Sally  will  be  impatient  if  we  keep  her 

*  He  refused  all — promotion,  decora-  roatits  and  hot  dishes  too  long  waiting.' 
Vol.  XXIV.  a 
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The  supper  was  merry;  for  the  roasts  the  Queen;'  while  Le-Chef  (or,  I  sup- 
were  not  spoiled;  and  people's  minds  pose,  M.  Dufresne)  played  such  an  ac- 
were  calmer  than  they  had  been  all  day  companiment  and  sung  such  a  second  to 
long.  After  supper  we  had  a  musical  them,  that  even  Bill  found  no  further 
treat.  Miss  Emily  warbled  *  Partant  fault  with  the  stranger  with  moustaches 
jjour  la  Syrie/  concluding  with  *  God  save  and  scanty  luggage. 
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It  is  just  ten  years  since  I  was  married,  moment  of  heat  or  folly  I  am  checked, 

and  it  is  just  nine  years  and  ten  months  like  a  horse  drawn  up  short  by  its  rider, 

since  I  was — drunk.    I  might  have  said  and  look  round  to  thy  accustomed  seat, 

intoxicated,  overcome  with  liquor,  or  some  I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  threshold,  and 

such  smooth  phrase;  but  as,  in  my  reve-  am  disappointed  because  it  is  not  thou 

lations,  I  do  not  purpose  to  spare  myself  that  enterest;  and  I  miss  the  majesty  of 

one  blush,  I  put  down  the  more  exprcs-  thy  meek  simple-heartedness,  that  was  an 

sive  Saxon  word.    I  have  reason  to  re-  honour  and  a  blessing  in  my  household, 

collect  the  dates.    Who  has  not  felt.  But,  fare-thee-well !     Virtue  is  like  a 

when  some  fearful  folly  rushes  to  his  re-  star  that  shows  its  full  lustre  only  through 

collection,  the  hot  blood  burn  upon  his  the  darkness  of  death.    And  with  this 

cheeks,  though  no  eye  be  near  to  mark  tributary  sigh  to  thy  worth,  I  pass  on  to 

hifi  confusion,  and  muttered  a  hasty  male-  my  theme. 

diction  on  his  own  ridiculous  head.  If  I  had  become  a  man  long  before  Uncle 
ever  there  was  a  man  loaded  above  all  Sam  was  williiig  to  acknowledge  it.  There 
others  with  such  remembrances,  it  is  the  is  no  order,  I  believe,  more  pertinacious 
unfortunate  writer  of  these  pages.  I  cast  of  its  privileges — more  jealous  and  more 
a  guilty  glance  back  on  my  past  existence,  exclusive — than  manhood.  With  diffi- 
and  I  see  it  bristle  with  them.  If  I  en-  culty  we  accustom  ourselves  to  accord  to 
ter  the  gossamer  craft  of  Memory,  and  the  boy  who  was  beardless  a  week  or  two 
sail  up  the  stream  of  Time,  I  strike  con-  ago  the  rights  due  to  the  full-grown  citi- 
stantly  upon  rocks  that  loom  hideously  zen  of  humanity.  What  first  awakened 
through  the  mist  of  recollection.  The  my  uncle  to  the  fact  was  the  impossibility 
past  is  peopled  with  mockmg  devils  that  he  one  day  experienced  in  attempting  to 
grin  at  me  with  demoniac  mirth,  when-  pat  me  on  the  head.  That  was  a  great 
ever  I  cast  a  furtive  glance  down  its  custom  of  his.  He  had  patted  me  so 
vistas.  But  supreme  over  all,  and  by  its  long,  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
monstrous  folly  and  sublime  silliness  well  I  ought  to  have  gone  downwards  like 
entitled  to  that  *  bad  eminence,'  is  that  a  driven  stake;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
event  in  my  life  which  I  am  about  to  grew  and  increased  and  shot  up  between 
relate.  every  successive  stroke,  and  Jack  was 
I  was  an  uncle's  proteg6.  A  parent  scarcely  more  amazed  at  the  rapid  growth 
may  be  severe,  a  stepmother  cruel,  but  of  his  bean-stalk,  than  was  my  uncle  when 
the  rule  of  a  crotchety  old  uncle  is  sim-  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face  and  saw  I 
ply  despotic.  Yet,  Uncle  Sam,  when  thy  was  a  man.  Though  the  frost  of  reserve 
form  rises  before  me,. through  the  coloured  hardened  visibly  on  his  features  after  this 
mist  of  memory,  that,  like  the  radiance  discovery,  I  knew  it  was  all  the  warmer 
of  a  setting  sun,  beautifies  wherever  it  within.  Another  shock  yet  remained  for 
touches,  all  thy  harshness  is  forgotteu,  him.  He  was  one  day  asked  to  give  his 
and  I  recognise  the  unspeakable  tender-  consent  to  my  marriage.  Had  a  thun- 
ness  of  thy  heart,  and  the  honour  and  derbolt  burst  beneath  his  feet,  he  could 
truth  that  within  it  built  themselves  not  have  been  more  disconcerted.  Ex- 
shrines.  In  the  old  churchyard  thou  art  postulation  was  vain.  He  sat  silent  and 
laid,  with  a  simple  scroll  over  thy  head,  displeased  for  a  time.  How  often  have  I 
and  a  few  flowers  at  thy  feet.  It  was  all  been  in  my  uncle's  mood !  How  often 
we  had  to  give;  but  thy  very  presence  would  I  have  given  the  world  to  find  some 
seems  yet  to  haunt  our  hearth.    In  the  just  cause  for  refusing  a  request  whkh  I 
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knew  to  be  reasonable,  but  felt  to  be  un-  8impkins,  and  was  willing  to  learn  her 

pleasant    However,  when  he  began  to  the  steps  when  she  professed  her  igno- 

consider  that  he  was  scarcely  the  most  ranee  of  these  old-fashioned  dances;  or 

fitting  confidant  in  the  world  in  whose  how,  at  a  later  part  of  the  evening,  when 

ear  to  have  poured  all  those  little  palpi-  suddenly  called  upon  to  reply  to  a  toast, 

tating  hopes  and  fears  that  play  a  per-  he  was  electrified  by  finding  himself  the 

petuid  game  of  see-saw  in  the  breast  of  focus  of  fifty  bright  and  laughing  eyes, 

lovers,  he  gradually  smoothed  his  rufiied  just  as  he  was  lifting  his  head  from  a 

brow,  even  grew  hilarious  and  jocular,  rather  suspicious  proximity  to  that  of  the 

and  at  last  gave  his  blessing  with  the  said  Miss  Simpkins — an  incident  to  which 

best  grace  in  the  world.  the  slightest  allusion  in  after  times  never 

And,  oh  !  sweet  Nelly  Morrison,  had  failed  to  call  to  my  uncle's  face  a  mongrel 

Uncle  Sam  been  obstinate,  in  what  a  sort  of  expression,  that  was  bred  of  a 

lamentable  predicament  should  I  have  frown  and  a  blush, 

been  placed  !    How  should  I  have  ba-  A  few  days  after  marriage,  a  very  large 

lanced  thy  blue  eyes  with  reverend  spec-  package  was  brought  to  the  door  by  a 

tacles,  and  thy  witching  waist  with  tremu-  carman,  who  told  me  it  was  sent  from 

lous  hands,  even  though  outstretched  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  gave  me  a  letter,  which 

bless !    How  should  I  have  calmly  de-  I  was  not  to  open  till  the  package  was 

cided    between    the    sweetness   of   the  unbound.      Having  carried  it  inside,  a 

nature  that  broke  in   beauty  through  task  of  lo  little  difficulty,  as  it  threatened 

smiles  that  made  thy  face  seem  bright,  at  first  to  share  the  fate  of  Mr  Primrose's 

when  others  were  only  fair,  or  in  laughter  picture,  in  the  *  Vicar    of   Wakefield,* 

through  the  rich  ringing  tones  that  fell  Nelly's  little  curious  fingers  soon  divested 

like  a  shower  of  music  pearls — (Nelly,  do  the  mysterious  package  of  its  coveiing; 

leave  off  scolding  that  poor  child  so;  how  when,  hurra !  what  did  we  see  but  our  own 

can  I  write  amid  such  odious  noise ?)--and  pretty  faces*-— I  mean  Nelly's  pretty  face 

the  lambent  loveliness  of  numberless  little  and  mine — peeping  at  us  from  a  mon- 

effigies  in  gold  that  blushed  unseen  in  my  strously  large  mirror,  witli  a  glittering  gilt 

uncle's  coffers!     There  are  certain  pro-  frame,  carvtd,  and  twisted,  and  fluted, 

positions  which  a  man  can  just  state,  then  and  embossed  with  flowers  and  branches, 

put  his  hands  into  bis  pockets  and  con-  among  which  strange-looking  faces,  with- 

sider — to  attempt  to  solve  them  were  out  bodies,  grinned  and  stared — a  won- 

vain.     Of  these,  the  ass  between  the  der  of  workmanship,  a  miracle  of  murors. 

bundles  of  hay  is  the  most  ancient  and  Recovered  from  our  astonishment,  I  broke 

notable,  but  I  could  state  a  few  more,  the  seal  of  my  uncle's  letter,  and  read 

To  which  side,  now,  would  lean  a  loyal  thus: — 

Papist  between  the  Pope  and  Queen  Vic-  *  My  dear  Children, — In  accordance 

toria,  an  alderman  between  a  title  and  with  custom,  and  the  dictates  of  my 

turtle  soup,  or  an  attorney  between  a  own  heart,  I  send  you  a  gift  on  the  event 

friend  or  a  fee  1    Among  these  I  leave  of  your  marriage.    It  is  rather  an  extra- 

the  one  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  my-  ordinary  one,  you  think — no  matter.    It 

self.  will  fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  memorial  much 

Well,  we  were  married.    It  would  I  e  better  than  any  other  thing  I  could  have 

useless  to  tell  how  merry  we,  or  rather  offered,  because  it  will  be  oftener  seen  by 

they,  all  were — fori  cannot  conceive  how  you.     When  you  look  in  it,  you  will  see 

a  man  can  be  happy  at  his  own  wedding,  what  you  value  most  on  earth — your- 

Nor  need  I  relate  how  my  beautiful  Nelly  selves.    As  very  few  see  themselves  dis- 

sat  blushing  all  the  evening,  like  a  full-  tinctly,  those  may  not  be  the  most  un- 

grown  peach,  '  the  side  that's  next  the  profitable  hours  which  you  spend  in  sur- 

sun;'  or  how  Mr  Simple,  the  bridegroom,  veying  yourselves  in  it.     When  you  can 

— that's  myself — looked  the  very  imper-  meet  your  own  looks  there,  freely  and 

sonation  of  miserable  silliness,  and  was  fearlessly,  you  need  not  fear  to  meet  those 

jostled  about  as  if  he  was  of  no  account  of  others.    When  you  shrink  from  your 

whatever  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  evening,  own    gaze,    there  is  something    to   be 

— in  fact,  his  very  existence  ignored,  thus  amended  before  returning  to  the  mirror, 

winning  for  himself  the  commiseration  of  — Receive  the  assurance  of  my  love,  and 

all  the  soft-hearted  old  dowagers;  or  how  believe  me  your  affectionate  uncle, 

Uncle  Sam  grew  astonishingly  merry,  and  *  Samuel  Simple.' 

iiiMsted  upon  dancing  a  miimet  with  Mibs  However  astonished   at  first  at  my 
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uncle's  whimsical  present,  we  soon  grew  to  '  You  great  black- bearded  rascal*,  said 

be  proud  of  the  mirror.     We  had  it  placed  I,  '  what  has  brought  you  back  here  V  my 

on  the  wall  right  opposite  the  door,  and  fingers   still  quivering  from  his  fervid 

it  nearly  filled  up  the  side  of  the  room,  gripe. 

When  a  visiter  came,  the  first  thing  he  *  just  what  took  me  away,  and  what  is 

was  sure  to  see  was  a  full-length  portrait  likely  to  take  me  again — restlessness. 

of  himself.     Now,  there  are  certain  mir-  How's  Nelly?' 

rors  into  which  we  never  look  without  *  Why,  you  see,  she  would  not  stay  with 

feeling  a  sudden  desire  to  shatter  them  her  mother  any  longer,  and  so  left  the 

at  one  fell  stroke — mirrors  that  seem  to     old  place ' 

have  a  perverse  pleasure  in  twisting  and  '  What ! '  thundered  Tom. 

confusing  all  that  is  fair  and  lovely — that  *  And  has  come  to  live  with  me.  Nelly's 

make  the  hnest  faces  seem  plain,  and  the  my  wife.' 

plain  hideous.     There  are  others  where  For  the  comfort  of  my  fingers,  I  had 

you  gaze  long  and  willingly,  and  wonder  better  have  said  nothing  about  it;  but  it 

if  ever  the  earth  shook  beneath  a  finer  was  useless  to  resist,  so,  with  meek  resig- 

fellow — which  you  instinctively  believe  to  nation,  I  gave  them  up  to  the  torture, 

be  true,  and  where  you  would  gladly  fix  '  Now,'  said  I,  *  you  had  better  go  up 

the  truant  image  if  you  could.  to  see  Nelly.' 

Our  mirror  belonged  to  this  latter  class.  '  No — not  to-night.      I  believe  I  yet 

I  am  not  a  vain  man,  but  I  never  saw  my  smell  of  the  salt  water.    Rough  and  giim, 

figure  in  it  without  a  reflection  highly  and  bearded  like  a  goat,  in   your  neat 

complimentary  to  Nelly's  good  taste.     I  parlour  I  should  be  like  a  great  sea-calf 

firmly  believe  that,  for  no  other  reason  in  in  a  gentleman's  pleasure  pond.' 

the  world  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing  *  Faith,'  said  I,  'if  you  do  come,  you 

themselves  in  our  mirror,  did  the  Misses  are  not  likely  to  be  permitted  to  forget 

Simpkins  become  our  fast  friends  and  fre-  what  is  your  appearance.' 

quent  visiters.     How  could  it  be  other-  'How  is  that?'  said  Tom. 

wise,  when  its  magic  charmed  away  the  'You  have  not  heard  of  my  mirror?' 

pits  and  scars  of  small-pox  from  the  face  'No;  I  should  think  not.' 

of  Miss  SimpMns,  subdued  the  inordinate  'Oh  no;  how  could  you  ?     Well,  it  is 

snub  of  Miss  Julia  into  a  purely  Grecian  the  most  wonderful — but  no,  I  will  not 

profile,   and  corrected    the  unfortunate  utter  one  word  to  lessen  the  astonishment 

squint  of  Miss  Jemima.     I   made  the  with  which  you  will  view  it.     It  is  the 

latter  lady  the  subject  of  an  interesting  most  splendid — stop.     There's  an  incre- 

physiological  experiment.    I  attempted  to  dulous  smile  peeping  from  the  corners  of 

discover  which  of  the  eyes  of  a  person  these  black  eyes  of  yours,  Tom;  but  I 

that  squints  you  may  consider  as  looking  shall  have  my  revenge  to-morrow.' 

at  you.    Like  many  other  philosophers,  I  'Very  well — very  well;  but  come,  I'll 

failed.      My  mirror,   then,  became  the  show  you  my  glass.     It  is  as  bright  as 

wonder  and  the  talk  of  all  acquaintances,  yours,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  more 

I  began  to  be  proud  of  it,  and  pride  goeth  than  one,  and  we  can  see  yours  to-mor- 

before  destruction.     But  I  did  not  re-  row.' 

member  that.  And  he  hauled  me  ofi"  with  him  to  his 

About  two  months  after  marriage,  I  hotel.  Seated  there  by  a  blazing  fire,  I 
was  walking  down  the  street,  absorbed  began  to  feel  very  happy.  Two  decanters 
in  deep  reverie — I  am  not  sure  if  I  was  stood  on  the  talkie,  filled  with  daik  liquids, 
not  thinking  about  the  mirror — when  about  which  swam  a  soft  and  mellow  light, 
some  one  stumbled  heavily  against  me,  and,  with  their  glittering  crowns,  they 
and  shook  my  airy  castles  all  to  pieces,  looked  like  the  king  and  queen  of  a  host 
Muttering  'boor!' I  looked  up,  just  in  of  graceful  glasses  that  stood  around, 
time  to  see  a  great  black  fellow,  flourish-  Certainly,  the  paraphernalia  of  a  drink- 
ing his  giant  palm,  preparatory  to  ad-  ing  scene  are  very  enchanting.  The  beau- 
ministering  a  staggerer  to  my  shoulders,  tiful  liquids,  that  gleam  like  molten  ru- 
Friend  or  foe,  thought  I,  excuse  me,  and  hies  and  diamonds,  saturated  with  light 
I  leaped  back  hastily;  but  a  momentary  and  colour,  and  pure  as  heaven's  own 
recunnaisance  sufficed  to  convince  me  tiiat  dew,  lure  and  lead  captive  the  senses, 
I  was  actually  beholding  Tom  Morrison,  like  the  magic  hues  of  tlie  snake,  and, 
Nelly's  scapegrace  brother,  safe  from  Aus-  like  them,  woo  to  destruction.  Their 
tralian  climes  and  Atlantic  bilioWj>.  melodious  gurgle  sounds  like  an  inviting 
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voice.    The  lips  fever  to  kiss  them,  as  I  can  rememher  suddenly  rising,  and 

they  pout  at  the  circling  rim,  like  the  reeling  across  the  room,  feebly  articulat- 

ruddy  mouth  of  a  maiden.     And  when  ing,  *  Home,*  and  finding  myself  out  in 

their  generous  warmth  is  felt  thawing  the  clear  cold  night,  beneath  the  number- 

the  frost  of  icy  reserve,  and  loosening  the  less  stars.   I  took  oflf  my  hat,  and  allowed 

more  rigid  bonds  of  the  soul,  we  are  apt  the  fresh  breeze  to  play  on  my  fevered 

to  bow  down,  and  worship  them  as  gods,  forehead,  and  lift  my  damp  hair,  and 

Tom,  I  said,  placed  two  decanters  on  then  Tom  stood  at  my  side,  and  said 
the  table.  One  held  wine,  the  other  something  about  going  home  with  me; 
brandy.  It  seemed  to  be  tacitly  under-  but  this  I  stoutly  resisted,  and  triumph- 
stood  tliat  the  first  was  there  only  for  antly  asserted  my  own  locomotive  powers 
fashion's  sake,  just  as  a  toper  at  t^ble  to  be  perfectly  capable  of  conducting  me 
prefers  to  have  a  glass  of  cold  water  be-  wherever  I  pleased.  So  Tom,  thrusting 
side  him.  It  looks  temperate.  I  would  into  my  hand  a  heavy  bludgeon,  which  I 
have  given  much  to  have  had  the  courage  had  remarked  him  carrying,  lest  I  should 
to  say  that  I  preferred  the  wine,  but  meet  with  marauders,  bade  me  good-night, 
I  feared  Tom's  overwhelming  scorn.  I  and  stumbled  up- stairs.  I  did  not  know 
never  liked  ardent  liquors.  I  could  not  then,  but  I  believe  now,  he  was  as  drunk 
gulp  them  down  at  one  bold  draught,  and  as  myself. 

they  don't  do  to  be  sipped.     However,  The  moment  he  disappeared,  I  but- 

Tom  filled  the  glasses,  and  we  drank;  I  toned  up  my  coat,  tightened  my  hat 

then  began  to  feel  more  happy.  down  on  my  brow,  and,  grasping  firmly 

*  Have  a  cigar?'  said  Tom.  my  baton — ^forward !— off  I  started. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  with  the  most  profound  How  the  houses  seemed  to  glide  past 

conviction  that  I  should  be  sick  in  two  me  through  the  dim  night !  sometimes 

minutes  after  I  began  to  smoke;  but  I  nodding,  as  if  they  would  fall  and  crush 

was  becoming  brave.  me,  and  sometimes  swaying  from  me  like 

It  is  not  to  my  present  purpose  to  trees  with  the  wind.     And  the  stars — 

relate  all  that  we  said,  or  recite  all  that  though  I  dared  not  venture  to  look  often 

we  sang,  as  tlie  night  wore  on,  and  the  in  that  direction,  all  my  intelligence  that 

rosy  liquid  in  the  decanter  sunk  like  a  was  not  obscured  being  required  to  guide 

setting  sun;  or  tell  how  the  roofs  rang  my  footsteps — the  stars  seemed  to  have 

with  uproarious  laughter,  and  the  glasses  gone  mad,  and  were  leaping,  and  plung- 

danced  a  quadrille,  when  the  energy  of  ing,  and  whirling  like  witches  in  a  dance ! 

gesticulation  required  an  accompaniment  That  blue  ocean  above;  whose  surface  had 

on  the  table.    I  can  remember  that  I  felt  slept  unruffled  for  thousands  of  years, 

as  if  my  spirit  had  overflowed  its  wonted  seemed  now  lashed  by  a  tempest,  and 

course,  and  pervaded  my  whole  frame;  I  heaving  with  tumultuous  waves,  whose 

can  remember  how  thefountain  of  thought,  flashing  foam  was  starlight.   On  I  reeled, 

as  if  stirred  by  the  application  of  a  strange  with  brain  giddy  and  heart  sick.     How  I 

heat,  began  to  boil  and  bubble,  and  lose  longed  to  be  home,  and  thought  the  dis- 

its  former  transparency;  how  the  mind  tance  interminable !     How  I  cursed  and 

grew  agile,  and  no  longer  travelling  stea-  hated  the  powerful  liquid  that  had  taken 

dily  to  its  object,  darted  like  an  adder;  captive  my  senses,  and  crept  like  a  subtle 

how  the  shackles  of  speech  were  loosened;  poison  to  my  soul !    I  saw  dim  and  hasty 

and  how  a  lofty  scorn  for  the  trammels  figures  flit  past  me,  and  shun  my  path, 

of  society — its  frigid  decorum  and  hollow-  leaving  *  ample  room  and  verge  enough  * 

hearted  sympathy — filled  my  brain,  while  for  the  eccentricities  of  my  route. 

I  believed  I  was  soaring  to  the  very  sum-  At  last,  with  whirling  senses,  I  found 

mit  of  my  capability,  myself  at  my  own  door,  clutching  the 

I  can  remember,  too,  how,  after  a  time,  brass  handle  for  support.  After  a  few 
all  this  false  glare  began  to  darken  and  minutes  spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  turn 
depart,  changing,  like  the  golden  glories  it  round  (an  exercise  which  completely 
of  sunset,  to  the  sober  shadows  of  eve;  exhausted  my  stock  of  patience,  and  left 
how  fluency  fled  from  my  tongue,  which,  me  as  angry  as  a  baited  bull),  I  recollected 
always  an  unruly  member,  became  more  that  the  door  opened  with  a  key  which 
unruly  than  ever.  I  can  remember  a  was  in  my  pocket.  Banging  the  door 
kind  of  moody  anger  taking  possession  of  loudly  behind  me,  I  twisted  myself  up- 
me,  and  have  a  dim  recollection  of  a  stairs,  and.  pushing  open  the  drawing- 
quarrel  and  reconcilement  with  Tom,  and  room  door,  staggered  in.    A  lamp  was 
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barniDg  on  a  low  table,  and  by  its  dim  thousand  lights,  as  if  all  the  stars  in  nea- 
light  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  ven  had  Mien  about  my  ears,  followed; 
right  in  front  of  me.  A  haggard  wretch  then  a  horrible  truth  began  to  thrust  its 
he  seemed,  such  as  in  midnight  dreams  cold  point  like  a  sword  into  my  under- 
of  murder  made  horrible  my  slumbers,  standing,  and  as  I  fell,  overwhelmed  with 
and  he  brandished  a  villanous- looking  shame  and  brandy,  among  the  shivered 
bludgeon  menacingly  in  his  hand.  I  fragments  of  my  uncle's  mirror,  I  caught 
never  was  a  coward,  and  even  had  I  been  a  glimpse  of  Nelly,  standing  white  as  an 
one,  the  blood  was  swelling  too  hotly  apparition,  looking  on  the  wreck,  with 
through  my  heart  at  that  time  to  permit  uplifted  hands  of  unspeakable  amaze- 
one  recreant  thought.  ment ! 

*Tou  scoundrel!'  I  roared,  *what  are  Gentle  and  courteous  reader,  I  do  not 

you  doing  here?'  and,  clutching  my  baton  pretend  to  have  fathomed  the  abstruse 

nervously  in  my  hand,  I  lifted  it  as  if  philosophy  of  the  association  of  ideas,  as 

preparing  to  strike.  expounded  by  the  masters  of  that  school. 

Instead  of  making  for  the  door,  or  But,  practically,  the  sight  of  a  brandy 

quietly  yielding  himself   prisoner,    the  bottle  always  recalls  with  a  tingle  of  shame 

wretch  had  the  audacity  to  brave  me,  my  uncle's  shattered  gift.    I  will  conclude 

and  placed  himself  in  the  same  threaten-  as  I  began:  *  It  is  just  ten  years  since  I 

ing  position  I  had  assumed !    Flesh  and  was  married,  and  it  is  just  nine  years  and 

blood  could  stand  no  more.    Springing  ten  months  since  I  was-— drunk.'    I  hope 

forward,  with  all  my  strength  I  delivered  that  my  life-diary  will  yield  no  further 

one  fell  blow.    A  crash — ^a  shimmer  of  a  entry  under  either  of  these  heads. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  CRYSTAL  COURTS. 

BT  M.  E.  ARNOLD,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  *  PAINTED  WINDOW.' 

No.  III.— A   VOICE  FROM  THB  POMPEIAN  COURT. 

Waves  of  the  azure  sea, 

Blue  of  the  cloudless  sky. 
Sunlight  on  flower  and  tree, 

Gilding  all  joyously; 
Tints  of  the  early  dawn, 
Rose  of  the  blushing  mom, 

Radiant  and  bri^t; 
Beams  on  Love's  fairy  bowers. 
Telling  of  hi^py  hours. 

Dark  comes  the  night ! 

Breeze  on  the  balmy  air. 

Birds  of  the  lightsome  wing. 
Echoes  of  music  fair. 

Pleasantly  murmuring; 
Ripples  that  gently  glow. 
Clear  o'er  the  sands  below, 

Carolling  light; 
Sighs  that  betray  the  heart, 
Hush'd  ye  shall  all  depart 

Silent  ere  night ! 

Statues  that  breathless  live, 

Marble  and  porphyry; 
Vases  that  odours  give, 

Scenting  deliciousdy; 
Paintings  and  sculptured  halls, 
Fruits  on  th^  sunny  walls, 
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Tempting  the  sight; 
Fountains  that  oool  the  day, 
Quick  ye  shall  fade  away, 

Buried  ere  night ! 

Gay  ones  that  laugh  at  fate, 

Soft  revehies  keeping, 
Near  to  your  city  gate 

A  giant  lies  sleeping; 
Oh !  he  has  slnrob^d  long, 
Soon  he  will  wake  full  strong, 

Stalwart  and  bold; 
Though  unchanged  to  the  sight, 
He  has  grown  in  his  might, 

Some  centuries  old. 

Sudden  he  starts  to  life, 

Furious  at  waking, 
Arm'd  for  the  coming  strife. 

The  elements  shaking; 
See  the  black  yapour  rise, 
Darkening  the  earth  and  skies. 

Noon  tum'd  to  night; 
Lurid  the  lightnings  glare 
Quick  through  the  parchSd  air. 

Scorching  the  sight 

Hark !  how  the  giant  roars, 

Hurling  his  thunders, 
As  from  the  monster-jaws 

Burst  forth  new  wonders. 
Lo !  where  the  crimson  fire. 
Ever  uprising  higher, 

Shoots  through  the  air; 
Down  rains  the  scalding  shower, 
Blighting  with  ruthless  power 

AH  that  is  fsiir ! 

Earth  and  her  altars  quake. 

Echo  repeats  the  shock. 
While  from  their  basement  shake 

Stonework  and  splintered  rock; 
Onward  the  fragments  come. 
Ruin  to  shaft  and  dome. 

Crushed  in  their  fall; 
Deep  streams  of  lava  pour 
Thick  from  their  liquid  store. 

Covering  all ! 

Forms  of  bright  loveliness 

Warmly  the  streams  enfold. 
Taking  with  hot  caress 

Beauty's  enchanting  mould; 
Humbling  the  lesson  taught. 
Surely  and  dearly  bought, 

Could  they  but  see. 
When  all  hardened  and  cold. 
Like  a  passion  grown  old, 

That  lava  shall  be. 
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Fair  ones  in  days  to  come, 

Reckless  of  charms  undone, 
Shall  seek  at  this  silent  tomb 

Jewels  to  deck  their  own; 
And  carying  the  hardened  dust, 
Shape  from  the  polished  crust 

Gfems  rich  and  rare; 
As  the  heart  forms  new  joys 
Upon  those  time  destroys. 

Bright  though  they  were. 

Not  on  the  weak  alone 

Falls  the  avenging  hand, 
Statue-like  tum'd  to  stone, 

See  where  the  mighty  stand; 
Corruption  can  touch  them  not, 
Changeless  they  lie  forgot, 

Fast  locked  in  sleep; 
Rouse  them  to  upper  air. 
List  to  the  threat  they  bear, 

Dig  for  them  deep. 

*  Souls  that  in  sins  are  dead. 

Wake  e'er  the  night  draw  near: 
Have  ye  no  fate  to  dread  ? 

Have  ye  no  Qod  to  fear  ? 
Ponder  our  quick  decay. 
Gone  in  a  summer's  day. 

Destiny  dire ! 
Type  of  the  end  to  come. 
All  in  one  ardent  tomb. 

Purged  as  by  fire. 

*  Earth,  with  her  surface  bright. 

Calm  though  she  look  to  be. 
Keeps  her  hid  fires  alight. 

Smouldering  silently; 
What  if  at  once  awoke, 
Sudden  each  furnace  broke 

Wild  into  flame  ? 
No  more  would  the  Deluge  come, 
Blessing  with  colder  doom. 

Each  quiyering  frame. 

*  Think  on  the  Children  Three 

Who  through  the  burning  trod, 
Tendered  all  lovingly 

By  the  bless'd  ^n  of  Qod; 
So  shall  He  tender  you, 
Walk  with  him  ever  true; 

Earth  may  be  riven. 
But  He  by  his  mighty  power 
Shall  lead  out  of  danger's  hour. 

Safe  into  heaven.' 
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Citan'0  pulpit 

^^ere  igf  ofteatlmes  aprotifffiDusf  tiiftance  faettof;rt  a  man's 
Sean  aati  W  Seact^  fuclj  a  fiiaance  tl)at  tlje?  feem  not  to 
Safte  anp  corcefpoaneacei  not  to  faelons  to  tlje  fame  pecfon; 
not  to  contjerCe  m  t^t  fame  toorld*  flDur  S^adtf  are  fome- 
timegf  m  Ijeaften,  contemplating  t^e  nature  of  (BoH,  tlje  blefjs-- 
eUnefg  of  faints,  t^z  ftate  of  eternit?-,  to^ile  our  Ijearts  are 
Selli  captitje  beloto,  in  a  confterfation  eart^l?,  fenfual,  tie-- 
tjiliil).  '^10  poCKble  toe  map  fometimes  comment  tjirtue 
contjincinjl?,  unanftoerafalp^  anU  pet  our  oton  Smarts  be 
nefter  affected  bp  our  oton  arguments:  toe  map  reprefent 
tjice  m  !)er  natiiie  drefs  of  horror,  and  pet  our  hearts  be  not 
at  all  ftartled  toitb  tlieir  oton  menaces :  toe  map  ttudp  and 
acquaint  ourfeltjes  toitlj  all  t^e  truths  of  relifflon,  and  pet 
all  tbiS  out  of  curioOtp,  or  ^ppocrifp,  or  oftentation^  not  out 
of  tlje  potoer  of  ffodlinefs,  or  t^e  ferious  purpofe  of  good 
litjinff.  jail  tobiclj  IS  a  fuBScient  proof  ttiat  t^e  confent  of 
t^e  !)ead  and  of  tbe  l^^art  are  ttoo  different  tilings. 

it  *****  :K 

Hearn  to  be  one  man;  t^at  (S,  learn  to  lifte  and  act  alifee. 
iFortol^ile  toe  act  from  contrarp  principles^  fometimes  ffifte, 
and  fometimes  defraud ^  fometimes  lote,  and  fometimes 
betrap;  fometimes  are  deftout,  and  fometimes  carelefs  of 
dPod;  tbis  is  to  be  ttoo  mtiiy  tojicj  IS  a  tooUd)  aim,  and 
altoaps  entjs  in  lofs  of  pains*  ^|io,'  faps  toife  (EpictetuS; 
Mearn  to  be  one  man:*  tbou  mapeft  be  a  pod  man;  or 
tbou  mapeft  be  a  bad  man,  antj  tl)at  to  t^e  purpofe^  but  it 
is  impoCKble  t^at  tl)OU  (liouldeft  be  botl^*  jand  ^ere  tbe  pbi= 
lofopber  5ad  tlje  ^appinefs  to  fall  In  ejractlp  toft|  t^t  notion 
of  tit  ttxt:  '  Wit  cannot  ferfte  ttoo  matters/ 

2Dean  goung:. 


4^in  ^ttttvsi. 


HOW  A  DAY  SHOULD  BE  SPENT. 

(From  an  Eptjile  of  Bijhop  Hall  to  my  Lord  Denny,) 

Every  day  is  a  little  life:  and  our  whole  is  but  a  day  repeated; 
whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days,  and  Mofes 
defires  to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic,  to  number  not  his 
years  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare  lofe  a  day,  are 
dangeroufly  prodigal;  those  that  dare  mis-spend  it,  desperate.     We 
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can  beft  teach  others  by  ourselves :  let  me  tell  your  lordfhip  how  I 
would  pafs  my  days,  whether  common  or  secret;  that  you  (or  who- 
foever  others,  overhearing  me)  may  either  approve  my  thriftinefs,  or 
correft  my  errors :  to  whom  is  the  account  of  my  hours  more  due, 
or  more  known?  All  days  are  His  who  gave  time  a  beginning  and  a 
continuance;  yet  fome  hath  He  made  ours,  not  to  command,  but  to  ufe. 
In  none  may  we  forget  Him ;  in  some  we  muft  forget  all  befides 
Him.  Firft,  therefore,  I  defire  to  awake  at  thofe  hours,  not  when 
I  will,  but  when  I  muft — pleafiire  is  not  a  fit  rule  for  reft,  but 
health;  neither  do  I  confult  fo  much  with  the  fun  as  with  mine  own 
neceffity,  whether  of  body  or  in  that  of  the  mind.  If  this  vaflal 
could  well  ferve  me  waking,  it  {hould  never  fleep ;  but  now  it  muft 
be  pleafed,  that  it  muft  be  ferviceable.  Now,  when  fleep  is  rather 
driven  away  than  leaves  me,  I  would  ever  awake  with  God;  my 
firft  thoughts  are  for  Him  who  hath  made  the  night  for  reft,  and 
the  day  for  travel ;  and  as  he  gives,  fo  blefTes  both.  If  my  heart  be 
early  feafoned  with  his  prefence,  it  will  favour  of  him  all  day  after. 
While  my  body  is  dreffing,  not  with  an  effeminate  curiofity,  nor  yet 
with  rude  neglecSl,  my  mind  addrefles  itfelf  to  her  enfuing  tafk, 
bethinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  order;  and  marfhalling 
(as  it  may)  my  hours  with  my  work;  that  done,  after  fome  whiles 
meditation,  I  will  walk  up  to  my  mafters  and  companions,  my  books ; 
and  fitting  down  amongft  them  with  the  beft  contentment,  I  dare 
not  reach  forth  my  hand  to  falute  any  of  them,  till  I  have  firft 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  craved  favour  of  Him  to  whom  all  my 
ftudies  are  duly  referred:  without  whom  I  can  neither  profit  nor 
labour.  After  this,  out  of  no  over-great  vanity,  I  call  forth  thofe 
which  may  beft  fit  my  occafions ;  wherein  I  am  not  too  fcrupulous 
of  ^e ;  fometimes  I  put  myfelf  to  fchool  to  one  of  thofe  ancients^ 
whom  the  Church  hath  honoured  with  the  name  of  Fathers ;  whose 
volumes  I  confefs  not  to  open,  without  a  iacred  reverence  of  their 
holinefs  and  gravity;  fometimes  to  thofe  later  doctors,  which  want 
nothing  but  age  to  make  them  claffical;  always  to  God's  book. 
That  day  is  loft,  whereof  fome  hours  are  not  improved  in  thofe 
divine  monuments:  others  I  turn  over  out  of  choice;  thefe  out  of 
duty.  Ere  I  can  have  fat  unto  wearinefs,  my  family,  having  now 
overcome  all  houfehold  diftraftions,  invites  me  to  our  common 
devotions;  not  without  fome  fliort  preparation.  Thefe  heartily 
performed,  send  me  up  with  a  more  ftrong  and  cheerful  appetite  to 
my  former  work,  which  I  find  made  eafy  to  me  by  intermiflion  and 
variety;  now,  therefore,  can  I  deceive  the  hours  with  change  of 
pleafures,  that  is,  of  labours.  One  while  mine  eyes  are  bufied, 
another  while  my  hand,  and  fometimes  my  mind  takes  the  burden 
from  them  both:  wherein  I  would  imitate  the  fkilfulleft  cooks, 
which  make  the  beft  difties  with  manifold  mixtures;  one  hour  is 
fpent  in  textual  divinity,  another  in  controverfy;  hiftory  relieves 
them  both.  How,  when  the  mind  is  weary  of  other  labours,  it 
begins  to  undertake  her  own;  fometimes  it  meditates  and  winds 
up  for  future  ufe;   fometimes  it  lays  forth  her  conceits  into  pre- 
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fent  difcourfe,  fometimes  for  itfelf,  often  for  others.  Neither  know 
I  whether  it  works  or  plays  in  thefe  thoughts;  I  am  fure  no  fport 
hath  more  pleafure,  no  work  more  ufe;  only  the  decay  of  a  weak 
body  makes  me  think  thefe  delights  infenliblv  laborious.  Thus 
could  I  all  day  (as  ringers  ufe)  make  rayfelf  muhc  with  changes,  and 
complain  fooner  of  the  day  for  fhor-tnefs,  than  of  the  bufinefs  for  toil ; 
were  it  not  that  this  faint  monitor  interrupts  me  ftill  in  the  midft  of 
my  bufy  pleafures,  and  enforces  me  both  to  refpite  and  report;  I 
muft  yield  to  both;  while  my  body  and  mind  are  joined  together  in 
unequal  couples,  the  better  muft  follow  the  weaker.  Before  my 
meals,  therefore,  and  after,  I  let  myfelf  loofe  from  all  thoughts ;  and 
now  would  forget  that  I  ever  ftudied.  A  full. mind  takes  away  the 
body's  appetite,  no  lefs  than  a  full  body  makes  a  dull  and  unwieldy 
mind:  company,  difcourfe,  recreations,  are  now  feafonable  and  wel- 
come: thefe  prepare  me  for  a  diet,  not  gluttonous,  but  medicinal; 
the  palate  may  not  be  pleafed,  but  the  ftomach ;  nor  that  for  its  own 
fake :  neither  would  I  think  any  of  thefe  comforts  worth  refpeft  in 
themfelves,  but  in  their  ufe,  in  their  end :  fo  far  as  they  may  enable 
me  to  better  things.  If  I  fee  any  difli  to  tempt  my  palate,  I  fear  a 
ferpent  in  that  apple,  and  would  pleafe  myfelf  in  a  wilful  denial ;  I 
rife  capable  of  more,  not  defirous;  not  now  immediately  from  my 
trencher  to  my  book;  but  after  fome  intermifSon.  Moderate  fpeed 
is  a  fure  help  to  all  proceedings,  where  thofe  things  which  are  pro- 
fecuted  with  violence  of  endeavour  or  defire,  either  fucceed  not,  or 
continue  not. 

After  my  later  meal,  my  thoughts  are  flight;  only  my  memory 
may  be  charged  with  her  taflc  of  recalling  what  was  committed  to 
her  cuftody  in  the  day;  and  my  heart  is  bufy  in  examining  my  hands 
and  mouth,  and  all  other  fenfes,  of  that  day's  behaviour.  And  now 
the  evening  is  come,  no  tradefman  doth  more  carefully  take  in  his 
wares,  clear  his  fhopboard,  and  fhut  his  windows,  than  I  would  (hut 
up  my  thoughts,  or  clear  my  mind.  That  ftudent  fhall  live  miferably, 
which,  like  a  camel,  lies  down  under  his  burden.  All  this  done, 
calling  together  my  family,  we  end  the  day  with  God.  Thus  do  we 
rather  drive  away  the  time  before  us  than  follow  it.  I  grant  neither 
is  my  pracSlice  worthy  to  be  exemplary,  neither  are  our  callings  pro- 
portionable. The  lives  of  a  nobleman,  of  a  courtier,  of  a  fcholar,  of 
a  citizen,  of  a  countryman,  differ  no  lefs  than  their  difpofitions ;  yet 
muft  all  confpire  in  hone  ft  labour. 

Sweet  is  the  deftiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brows  or  of  the 
mind.  God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.  How  miferable 
is  the  condition  of  thofe  men  which  fpend  the  time  as  if  it  were  given 
them,  and  not  lent;  as  if  hours  were  wafte  creatures,  and  fuch  as 
{hould  never  be  accounted  for;  as  if  God  would  take  this  for  a  good 
bill  of  reckoning :  Item^  fpent  upon  my  pleafures,  forty  years !  Thefe 
men  fhall  once  find,  that  no  blood  can  privilege  idlenefs;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  precious  to  God,  than  that  which  they  defire  to  cart 
away — time.  Such  are  my  common  days;  but  God's  day  calls  for 
another  refpefl:.     The  same  fun  arifes  on  this  day,  and  enlightens  it ; 
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yet,  becaufe  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  arofe  upon  it,  and  gave  a  new 
life  unto  the  world  on  it,  and  (how  the  ftrength  of  God's  moral  pre- 
cept unto  it,  therefore  juftly  do  we  fay  with  the  Pfalmift,  '  This  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.'  Now  I  forget  the  world,  and 
in  a  fort  myfelf;  and  deal  with  my  wonted  thoughts,  as  great  men 
ufe,  who  fometimes,  of  their  privacy,  forbid  the  accefs  of  all  fuitors. 
Prayer,  meditation,  reading,  hearing,  preaching,  finging,  good  con- 
ference, are  the  bufinefles  of  this  day,  which  I  dare  not  beftow  on 
any  work,  or  pleafure,  but  heavenly. 

I  hate  fuperftition  on  the  one  fide,  and  loofenefs  on  the  other ;  but 
I  find  it  hard  to  offend  in  too  much  devotion,  eafy  in  profanenefs. 
The  whole  week  is  fan<Slified  by  this  day;  and  according  to  my  care 
of  this,  is  my  bleffing  on  the  reft.  I  fhow  your  lordfliip  what  I 
would  do,  and  what  I  ought;  I  commit  my  defires  to  the  imitation 
of  the  weak;  my  a6lions  to  the  cenfures  of  the  wife  and  holy;  my 
weakneffes  to  the  pardon  and  redrefs  of  my  merciful  God. 


C]^e    XeU)    3Sooit0. 


Ladies  of  the  Reformation,  Memoirs  of  of  the  party  to  which  they  formerly  ad- 
Distinguished  Female  Characters,  be-  hered,  and  embraced  his  sentiments  on 
longing  to  the  period  of  the  Reforma-  the  contested  points.  StSrder  died  of  the 
mation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  plague  soon  after  he  had  become  a  disciple 
the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  auUior  of  of  the  Geneva  reformer,  leaving  Idelette 
*  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,*  &c.  II-  a  widow  with  several  children, 
lustrated  by  James  Godwin,  George  In  this  family  Calvin  had  become  inti- 
Thomas,  &c.  Germany,  Switzerland,  mate,  and  from  what  he  knew  both  of  Ide- 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  8vo,  684  pp.  lette  and  her  husband,  of  their  knowledge 
Blackie  &  Son.  and  love  of  the  truth,  of  the  simplicity  and 

sanctity  of  their  lives,  he  entertained  for 

THE  WIFE  OF  CALVIN.  ^^^^  /^^^^  y^-^^  ^^^^^       ^f^^  j^^j^^^ 

Idelette  de  Bures  was  a  lady  of  good  fa-  had  become  a  widow,  he  continued  fre- 
mily.  Her  native  place  was  a  small  town  quently  to  visit  her.  But  it  was  not  with 
of  Guelderland,  in  the  Netherlands.  She  her  that  he  first  thought  of  forming  a  ma- 
was  first  maiTied  to  John  Storder,  who  trimouial  connection,  when  early  in  the 
was  originally  from  Liege,  but  who  had  year  1539,  being  then  about  thirty  years 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  a  city  of  age,  he  purposed  looking  out  for  a  wife, 
at  that  time,  in  point  of  morality,  piety,  who  might  help  in  bearing  his  burdens, 
and  intelligence,  among  the  foremost  of  However  high  a  place  she  had  gained  in 
those  in  which  the  Reformed  religion  had  his  esteem,  and  though  she  was  still  in  the 
established  itself.  Both  she  and  her  hus-  prime  of  life,  yet  her  being  a  widow,  and 
band  were  persons  of  enlightened  and  ar-  the  mother  of  several  children,  probably 
dent  piety,  and  they  had  connected  them-  prevented  him,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
selves  with  that  section  of  the  Reformed  thinking  of  her.  His  friends  were  very 
Church  called  Anabaptists,  whose  adhe-  desirous  of  having  him  married,  and  he 
rents  were  then  numerous  on  the  conti-  solicited  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
nent  of  Europe.  choice  of  a  wife,  telling  them  the  sort  of 
A  change  was,  however,  afterwards  pro-  person  he  wanted.  In  a  letter  to  Farel, 
duced  upon  ^eir  religious  sentiments,  dated  May  1 9,  1 539,  he  says — *  Remember 
Calvin,  after  his  banishment  from  Geneva,  what  I  expect  from  one  who  is  to  be  my 
having  become  professor  of  theology  in  companion  for  life.  I  do  not  belong  to 
Strasburg  by  appointment  of  the  council,  the  class  of  loving  fools,  who,  when  once 
and  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  a  congre-  smitten  with  a  fine  figure,  are  ready  to 
gation  of  French  refugees  in  that  city,  they  expend  their  affection  even  on  the  faults 
had  been  drawn  by  his  great  fame  to  at-  of  her  whom  they  have  fallen  in  love  with, 
tend  upon  his  ministry.  Charmed  by  his  The  only  kind  of  beauty  which  can  win 
eloquence,  and  convinced  by  his  argu-  my  soul,  is  a  woman  who  is  chaste,  not 
ments,  they  abandoned  the  peculiar  tenets  fastidious,  economical,  patient,  and  who  is 
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likely  to  interest  herself  about  ray  health.,  they  sent  their  representatives  to  be  pre- 
A  young  German  lady,  of  noble  lineage^  sent  on  the  joyful  occasion, 
and  wealthy  far  above  his  condition,  had  We  have  less  circumstantial  informa- 
been  proposed  to   him  by  some  of  his  tion  of  the  domestic  life  of  Idelette  and 
friends.     The  brother  of  the  lady  and  his  Calvin,  than  of  that  of  Katharine  von  Bora 
wife,  both  persons  of  piety,  were,  from  and  Luther.     DilFerent   reasons  may  be 
their  high  respect  for  him,  very  favourable  assigned  for  this.     Idelette  seems  to  have 
to  the  alHauce.     Calvin  entered  into  com-  been  a  woman  of  higher  cultivation,  more 
munication    with    her,   but    not  without  refinement  of  mind,  and  greater  personal 
doubts  as  to  whether  she  was  precisely  attractionsthan  Katharine;  but  Katharine, 
the   person  suitable  for   him.      He   was  like  the  child  of  nature,  was  more  free  and 
afraid  that  she  might  think  too  much  of  unrestrained  in  social  intercourse.     Lu- 
her  birth  and  education.     He  hesitated,  ther,  again,  whose  impassioned  soul  con^ 
too,  because  she  was  ignorant  of  the  French  tem plated  the  marriage  relation  with  en- 
language.     If  they  were  to  be  united,  he  raptured  enthusiasm,  was  constantly  pour- 
insisted    that  she  should  leurn    French,  ing  forth  eulogiums  on  its  divine  and  mys- 
The  lady  requested  time  for  deliberation,  terious  sanctity,  in  that  glowing  poetical 
Upon  this,  Calvin  immediately  gave  up  all  diction  in  which,  when  under  the  influence 
intercourse  with  her,  and  entered  into  cor-  of  profound  emotion,  he  was  unrivalled; 
respondence  with  another  lady,  *who,  if  and  on  such  occasions  something,  either 
she  answers  her  repute,'  says   he,  *  will  serious  or  jocular,  was  always  sure  to  be 
bring  in  personal  good  qualities  a  dowry  uttered  about  his  Katy — about  her  quali- 
large  enough  without  any  money  at  all,'  ties,  her  sentiments,  or  her  habits.    In  his 
while   he   congratulated   himself   on   the  correspondence,  and  more  especially  in  his 
happy  escape    he    had    made  from  the  table-talk,  she  was  his  frequent  theme, 
former.      Matters  had  proceeded  so  far  and  by  his  observations  he  was  often  eli- 
with  this  new  object  of  his  choice,  that  he  citing  from  her  something  characteristic, 
invited  his  friend  Farel  to  come  to  perform  Calvin,  less   impassioned,   was  more  re- 
the  nuptial  rite,  which  was  not  to  be  de-  strained  in  the  utterance  of  his  feelings, 
layed  beyond  the   10th  of  March,  1540.  which,  though  deep  and  tender,  not  with- 
But  this  match  was  also  broken  off.     A  standing  the  sternness  of  his  character,  yet 
few  days  after  his  brother  Anthony  and  rarely  burst  forth  in  a  gushing  overflow; 
another  friend,  upon  having  made  all  ar-  and  be  would  perhaps  have  thought  it  un- 
rangements  for  the  marriage,  had  returned  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  character  to 
to  Strasburg,  he  heard  some  particulars  have  indulged  in  Luther's  free  and  jocular 
regarding  the  lady,  which  induced  him  to  sallies  in  reference  to  his  wife.     He  and 
send  his  brother  back  to  cancel  the  con-  Idelette  lived  together  not  less  affection- 
tract.     Calvin  was  not  very  susceptible  of  ately  than  Luther  and  Katharine;  but  in 
a  romantic  attachment.     There  is  no  rea-  their  domestic  circle  what  occurred  was 
son  to  think  that  his  affection  for  any  par-  less  characteristic,  and  therefore  less  noted, 
ticular  lady  was  ever  so  strong  as  to  cause  Then  we  have  none  of  Calvin's  letters  to 
him  to  feel,  upon  losing  or  renouncing  her,  his  wife,  while  we  have  a  considerable 
any  very  serious  mental  uneasiness.    Had  number  of  Luther's  to  Katharine.     These 
his  friends  made  up  for  him  a  list  emtrac-  circumstances  may  account  for  the  fact 
iug  the  fair  names  of  a  dozen  or  so,  pos-  that  less  is  known  of  Calvin's  wife  than  of 
sessed  of  the  qualities  he  desiderated,  he  Luther's;  yet  from  the  correspondence  of 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  great  mea-  the  Geneva  Reformer  various  interesting 
sure  indifferent  which  of  them  he  married,  particulars  may  be  gleaned  respecting  his 
After  these  two  failures,  he  expressed  a  pious  and  amiable  consort, 
doubt  whether  he  should  not  now  abandon  About  a  year  after  their  marriage,  Cal- 
his  matrimonial  projects,  and  devote  him-  vin  and  Idelette  removed  from  Strasburg 
self  to  a  life  of  single  blessedness.     But  to  Geneva,  where  both  of  them  were  to 
this   was  only  a   momentary  hesitation,  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days.     On 
Ere  long  he  was  on  terms  of  courtship  the  1st  of  May,  1541,  the  sentence  of  ba-> 
with  the  widow  Idelette,  whom  he  now  se-  nishment,  which  had  been  passed  against 
riously  resolved  to  marry — a  step  to  w  hich  him  by  the  Council  of  Geneva,  was  revoked, 
he  seems   to  have   been   advised   by  his  and  he  was  invited  to  return  thither.    This 
friend    Martin    Bucer;    and,  in  this  in-  he  did  in  the  beginning  of  September  that 
stance,  no  obstac.e  interposed  to  prevent  year,  leaving  Idelette,  in  the  meantime, 
the  union.  behind  him.     A  mounted  herald  was  sent 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Stras-  to  escort  him  from  Strasburg.     Shortly 
burg  in  the  month  of  September,  1540.  after  she  rejoined  him  at  Geneva.     Three 
with   becoming  hilarity,  and  yet  solem-  horses  and  a  carriage  were  sent  by  the 
nity,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  council  to  bring  her  and  the  household 
The  consistories  of  Neulchatel  and  Valen-  furniture  to  the  city.     At  the  same  time, 
giu  were  invited  to  the  nuptial  feast,  and  to  do  her  all  honour,  a  herald  was  de- 
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spatched    to  attend    her  on    her   jour-  the  wants  of  the  poor,  visited  the  chflmber 

ney.  of  the  sick  and  of  the  bereaved,  and  mi- 

A  house,  with  a  garden  attached  to  it,  nistered  consolation  to  the  dying.      Nu- 

was  allotted  to  Calvin  and  his  wife  by  the  merons  strangers,  especially  from  France, 

magistrates  of  the  city.    This  house,  which  but  also  from  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and 

was  in  the  Rue  des  Chanoines,  was  agree-  Spain,  came  to  Geneva,  either  in  quest  of 

ably  situated,  commanding  an  extensive  a  shelter  from  persecution,  or  to  enjoy  the 

and  picturesque  view  of   the  delightful  pleasure  of  visiting  Calvin,  or  of  i^itting 

Bcenei-y  on   the  gently- sloping  banks  of  under  his  ministry.     This  afforded  him 

the  Lake  Leman,  and  an  exquisite  pro-  and  Idelette  an  opportunity  of  exercising 

spect  of  Mount  Blanc,  with  the  range  of  towards  these  Christian  brethren  the  vii  - 

the  Alps  of  Savoy.     This  was  the  scene  of  tues  of  compassion  and  hospitality,  which 

Idelette's  domestic  cares,  trials,  and  en-  they  did  with   such  active  zeal,  that,  by 

joyments.  some,  they  were  even  blamed  for  being 

In  the  high  opinion  Calvin  had  formed  more  careful  of  these  sti-angers  than  of 

of  Idelette's  Christian  virtues  he  was  not  the  native  population  of  Geneva.     The  al- 

disappointed.     In  her  affectionate  care  of  lusions  to  Idelette  by  those  of  Calvin's  cor- 

his  health  and  comfort  she  waa  all  that  respondents  who  knew  her  best,  attest  the 

he  could  desire.     His  |intense  devotion  to  high  place  ^he  had  gained  in  their  esteem, 

study,  and  his  almost  incredible  labours  by  her  Christian  spirit,  and  by  her  unpre- 

as  a  minister  of  Geneva,  and  as  the  ac-  tending  attention  to  the  humble  duties  of 

knowledged  facile  princepa  of  Protestant-  her  calling.     The  friends  the  most  inti- 

ism  in  its  more  radical  form,  which  caused  mate  in  the  family  were  Peter  Viret  and 

him  an   amount  of  correspondence  suffi-  William  Farel.     Theodore  Beza,  who  af- 

cient  to  have  tilled  the  hands  of  any  ordi-  terwards  became   in   a  manner   Calvin's 

nary  man,  greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  second  self,  did  not  come  to  Geneva  until 

made  him  frequently  subject  to  deep  men-  about  a  month  after  Idelette  was  laid  in 

tal  depression.     It  was  then  that  Idelette,  the  grave. 

by  her  tender  ministry,  nursed  his  dis-  One  chief  source  of  Idelette's  domestic 
ordered  and  debilitated  frame,  and  by  her  trials  in  her  union  with  Calvin  was  the 
cheerful  soothing  words,  revived  his  de-  loss  of  children.  Scarcely  had  their  hearts 
jected  spirits.  In  her  he  found  a  heart  been  gladdened  by  the  blessing  of  offspring, 
beating  in  sympathy  with  him  under  all  when  that  offspring  was  snatched  from 
the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  dis-  their  embraces  by  the  hand  of  death, 
charge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  the  They  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died 
Word.  Her  counsel  to  him  always  was  to  in  infancy.  To  the  birth  of  the  eldest,  who 
be  true  to  God  at  whatever  cost;  and  that  was  a  sou,  and  to  the  danger  of  the  mo- 
he  might  not  be  tempted,  from  a  regard  ther  at  the  time,  Calvin  refers  in  a  letter 
to  her  ease  and  comfort,  to  shrink  from  [July,  1642]  to  Viret,  who  was  then  mi- 
the  conscientious  performance  of  his  duty,  nister  of  Lausanne:  'This  brother,  the 
she  assured  him  of  her  readiness  to  share  bearer,  will  tell  yon  in  what  anguish  I 
with  him  whatever  perils  might  befall  him  now  write  to  you.  My  wife  has  been  de- 
in  faithfully  serving  God.  Many  of  his  livered  prematurely,  not  without  extreme 
expressions  in  his  correspondence  evince  danger.  May  the  Lord  look  down  upon 
that  the  union  between  him  and  her  was  us  in  mercy ! '  And  in  a  letter  to  the 
of  a  high  and  noble  character.  It  was  no  Seigneur  of  Falaise  he  thus  writes:  *I 
trifling  thing  for  him  who  praised  so  few,  thank  you  humbly  for  the  very  gracious 
who  never  spoke  unprofitably,  and  who  offer  which  you  make  me,  respecting  the 
weighed  so  well  the  words  which  he  used,  baptism  of  our  child.'  In  this  child  the 
to  say  of  his  wife,  that  she  was  a  remark-  fondest  hopes  of  the  parents  were  natu- 
able  woman — singularis  exempli  foemina.  rally  centred;  they  regarded  him  with 
After  her  earthly  career  had  closed,  in  la-  grateful  hearts  as  the  gift  of  that  bountiful 
menting  her  loss,  he  said  of  her,  *  I  am  se-  Benefactor,  whose  *  heritage'  children  ai-e; 
parated  from  the  best  of  companions,  who,  and  as  often  as  they  kneeled  at  the  throne 
if  anything  harder  could  have  happened  to  of  grace,  he  was  the  object  of  their  fervent 
me,  would  willingly  have  been  my  com-  prayers.  But  to  their  great  grief  he  was 
panion,  not  only  in  exile  and  in  want,  but  early  removed  by  death.  Calvin,  in  a  let- 
also  in  death.  While  she  lived,  she  was  a  ter  ^Titten  to  Viret  soon  after  the  infant's 
true  help  to  me  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  removal,  says— *  Greet  all  the  brethren, 
I  have  never  experienced  from  her  any  your  maternal  aunt  also,  and  your  wife,  to 
hindrance,  even  the  smallest.'  whom   mine  i*etums  her  thanks  for  so 

Like   Calvin,  unambitious   of  worldly  much  friendly  and  pious  consolation.    She 

dignities,  wealth,  or  grandeur,  she  was  could  reply  only  by  means  of  an  amanuen- 

more  solicitous  unostentatiously  to  do  good  sis,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  her 

to  others,  than  to  acquire  these  much-co-  even  to  dictate  a  letter.     The  Lord  hafe 

veted  objeete  of  fkttractio&.    She  relieved  certainly  inflicted   a   severe    and   bitter 
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wound  by  the  de^th  of  our  infant  son.  though  Ideiette  was  still  in  the  prime  of 

But  he  is  himself  a  Father,  and  knows  life.' 

what  is  necessary  for  his  ehildrea.'  To  Such  attacks,  which  were  made  even  in 
his  second  child,  who  was  a  daughter,  he  Calvin's  lifetime,  produced  little  impres* 
refers  in  a  letter  to  Farel,  dated  Geneva,  sion  on  his  mind.  In  his  answer  to  the 
May  30,  1544:  '  My  little  daughter  labours  juriseonsulist  Baudouin,  he  says,  *  Wibhiiig 
under  a  continual  fever/  In  her,  too,  Ide-  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  want 
lette  and  Calvin  were  doomed  to  expe-  of  natural  affection  brought  against  him, 
rience  the  bitterness  of  the  grief  of  a  pa^  Baudouin  twits  me  with  my  want  of  off- 
rent's  heart,  for  she  does  not  appear  to  spring.  The  Lord  gave  me  a  son,  but 
have  long  survived.  A  third  child  was  soon  took  him  a\vay.  Baudouin  reck(ms 
given  them,  and,  in  like  manner,  taken  this  among  my  disgraces,  that  1  have  no 
away.  Thus  were  their  hearts  smitten,  children.  1  have  myriads  of  sons  through- 
and  their  hopes  disappointed  by  the  loss  out  the  Christian  world.' 
of  children.  Calvin's  name  was  not  to  be  Ideiette's  union  with  Calvin  lasted  only 
perpetuated  by  his  own  ofi'spring^  and  of  nine  years.  Her  health  had  never  been 
this  the  enemies  of  the  B.eformation  made  robust,  and  for  a  considerable  time  before 
their  own  use.  her  death  she  was  afflicted  with  severe 
The  union  of  Ideiette  and  Calvin  had  indisposition,  of  the  fatal  termination  of 
caused  less  commotion,  outcry,  and  slander,  which  Calvin  was  greatly  apprehensive, 
among  the  Papists,  than  that  of  Luther  To  her  illness  he  frequently  refers  in  his 
and  Katharine  von  Bora,  whose  marriage,  correspondence  witli  Viret.  *  I  desire,' 
as  both  of  them  had  taken  the  monastic  says  he,  *  to  be  remembered  to  your  wife, 
vows,  was  regarded  with  peculiar  abhor-  Mine  is  her  companion  in  a  lingering  sick* 
rence.  It  could  not  be  said  of  Ideiette  as  ness.'  In  another  letter  he  says,  *  Greet 
of  Katharine,  that  she  was  governed  by  your  wife.  As  soon  as  she  is  confined,  let 
no  better  motive  in  becoming  a  disciple  of  her  send  for  mine.'  Afterwards,  when 
the  Reformation,  than  a  desire  to  get  Ideiette,  it  would  appear,  had  gone  to 
married;  for,  having  never  been  a  nun,  Lausanne,  to  wait  upon  Viret  s  wife  dur- 
she  would  have  incurred  no  dishonour  in  ing  her  confinement,  he  writes,  *  It  grieves 
the  Popish  Church  by  entering  into  the  me  tliat  my  wife  has  been  such  a  trouble 
conjugal  state.  And  as  Calvin  had  never  to  you;  for  she  has  not,  I  suspect,  been 
been  a  Popish  priest,  the  same  charge  able  to  render  much  help  to  )Ours,  her 
could  not  be  brought  against  him  which  own  health  requiring  the  constant  assist- 
the  Papists  calumniously  brought  against  ance  of  others.  This  only  is  my  comfort, 
Luther  and  other  reformers  who  had  that  I  am  convinced  she  is  not  disagree- 
been  monks  or  priests,  that  they  were  ac-  able  to  you.'  In  his  correspondence  witJh 
tuated,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  the  same  friend,  the  following  expressions 
by  a  desire  of  matrimony — that  each  of  also  occur: — *  My  wife  commends  herself 
them  had  some  lovely  young  beauty  in  to  your  prayers.  She  nourishes  a  linger- 
eye,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  ing  disorder,  the  issue  of  which  I  greatly 
the  church  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  fear.'  *  My  wife's  sickness  continues  as 
*  Our  adversaries,'  says  Calvin,  *  accuse  us  usual.'  *  My  wife,  who  is  struggling  with 
of  having  undertaken  a  sort  of  Trojan  war  a  lingering  disease,  greets  you.'  *  My 
against  the  Papacy,  for  the  sake  of  women,  wife  commends  herself  to  your  prayers. 
To  pass  over  other  considerations,  they  She  is  so  overpowered  by  her  sickness,  that 
must  at  least  exonerate  me  from  such  a  she  can  scarcely  support  herself.  Fre^ 
charge.  I  am  perfectly  at  liberty  to  cast  queutly  she  seems  somewhat  better,  but 
back  their  foolish  tittle-tattle.  There  was  she  soon  relapses.'  These  constant  illu- 
never  anything  to  hinder  me,  even  under  sions  to  Ideiette's  illness,  and  the  manner 
the  tyranny  of  the  Papacy,  from  taking  a  in  which  they  are  made,  so  far  from  be- 
wife,  but  I  remained  many  years  without  traying,  what  Calvin  has  been  charged 
doing  so.'  Y,et  Popish  writers,  from  their  with,  a  heart  void  of  sensibility  and  s 
hatred  of  Calvin — an  adversary  not  less  stranger  to  the  domestic  affections,  beiir 
formidable  to  Romanism  than  even  Lu-  testimony — if  we  admit  the  sincerity  of  his 
ther — have  shown  their  spite  against  this  words,  and  this  there  is  surely  no  reason 
marriage,  by  representing  it  as  altogether  to  doubt — to  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
barren,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  false,  his  conjugal  attachment  and  sympathy, 
and  have  pointed  to  its  sterility  as  a  judi-  During  the  whole  of  her  illness,  Idblette 
cial  infliction  of  Providence.  Brietius,  a  was  attended  by  the  distinguished  physi- 
Jesuit,  thus  writes:  *  He  married  Ideiette,  eian  Benedict  Textor.  In  gi-ateful  remem- 
by  whom  he  had  no  children,  that  the  life  brance  of  the  services  rendered  to  her  by 
of  this  infamous  man  might  not  be  propa>  this  esteemed  friend,  Calvin,  in  1550,  de- 
gated.*  And  Florimond  de  Remond,  after  dicated  to  him  his  •  Commentary  on  the  Se- 
having  spoken,  of  the  marriage,  adds,  *  it  cond  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.' 
was  condemned  to.  a  perpetual  sterility.  Some  days  befoixi  her  death  a  female 
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friend  requested  her  to  speak  with  Calvin  on  their* death-bed,  hot  she  expressed,  in 
respecting  her  children ;  bat  having  entire  some  few  words  of  her  own,  such  thoughts 
confidence  that  he  wonld  do  his  duty  to  as  were  occnpjing  her  souL  At  six  o'clock 
them,  she  answered  her  briefly  in  these  Calvin  was  called  from  home.  After  seven 
mords  —  *  The  chief  thing  is  that  they  oViock,  when  she  was  removed  to  another 
should  live  a  godly  and  holy  life.  It  is  place,  she  immediately  began  to  grow 
not  necessary  to  make  my  husband  pro*  weaker.  Feeling  that  her  voice  was  fast 
mise  to  bring  them  up  in  holiness  and  the  £aiJing,  hbe  said,*  Let  us  pray;  let  us  pray, 
fear  of  God.  If  Uiey  be  pious,  I  am  confi-  Pray  all  of  you  for  me.'  At  this  time  Cal- 
dent  that  he  will  be  to  them  an  unsought  vin  returned.  She  could  no  longer  speak, 
father;  if  they  be  not,  they  do  not  deserve  but  stilJ  she  gave  signs  of  the  devout  feel- 
that  I  should  ask  anything  for  them.'  ings  of  her  heart.  He  affectionately  spoke 
About  herself  she  had  never  shown  any  to  her  a  lew  words  concerning  the  grace  of 
anxiety,  and  whatever  she  felt  for  her  Christ,  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  the  happi- 
ehildren  she  betrayed  it  not  to  Calvin,  to  ness  which  he  and  she  had  enjoyed  in  each 
whom,  during  her  sickness,  she  never  said  other  during  the  period  of  their  union,  and 
anything  in  regard  to  them  till  he  himself,  her  exchanging  an  abode  on  earth  for  her 
of  his  own  accord,  opened  the  subject  to  Father's  htuse  above.  He  then  engaged 
her.  Supposing  that  she  was  restrained  in  prayer.  She  listened  with  fierfect  con- 
from  doing  this  by  modesty,  and  afraid  sciousness  and  attention  to  his  words,  and 
lest  a  secretly  nourished  solicitude  about  appeared  to  be  edified  by  them.  Shortly 
them  might  distress  her  more  than  her  before  eight  o'clock  she  departed,  eo  pla- 
disease,  be  spoke  to  her  about  them,  in  cidly,  that  those  who  stood  around  her  bed 
the  presence  of  some  of  his  brethren,  could  scarcely  tell  the  last  moment  of  her 
three  days  before  her  death,  and  promised  life.  She  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1549. 
to  take  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  his  The  severity  of  the  grief  felt  by  Calvin 
own.  She  immediately  answered, '  I  have  on  account  of  her  death  was  an  impres- 
already  commended  them  to  the  Lord;'  sive  tribute  to  her  worth.  Had  she  not 
and  upon  his  replying,  *  That  will  not  pre-  been  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  vir- 
vent  me  from  caring  for  them,'  she  an-  tues,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  would 
swered,  *  1  am  sure  you  will  not  neglect  ha^  e  drawn  towards  her  as  ahe  did  his 
the  children  i»ho  you  know  are  com-  tenderest  affections,  or  whether  he  would 
mended  to  the  Lord.'  *  This  greatness  of  have  lamented  her  loss  with  such  sincerity 
soul,'  says  Calvin,  in  relating  this  conver*-  and  pungency  of  sorrow.  In  a  letter  to 
sation,*  will  influence  me  more  powerfully  Viret,  dated  April  7,  1549,  he  thus  ex- 
than  a  hundred  commendations  would  presses  the  state  of  his  feelings: — ^}Aj 
have  done.'  wife's  death  I  have  very  bitterly  felt,  but 
Her  death  was  peaceful  and  happy.  A  1  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  re- 
few  days  before  tne  closing  scene,  when  strain  my  sorrow,  and  my  h-iends  contend 
all  the  brethren  in  Geneva  were  assembled  with  each  other  to  afford  me  consolation, 
with  Calvin,  they  engaged  together  iu  Neither  my  own  efforts  nor  theirs,  I  con- 
prayer  with  her.  After  this  one  of  their  fess,  can  accomplish  what  we  wish;  but 
number,  Abel,  exhorted  her,  in  the  name  still,  what  I  gain  thereby  gives  me  greater 
of  the  rest,  to  faith  and  patience.  During  relief  than  1  can  describe.  You  know  the 
his  address  she  indicated,  by  a  few  words  tenderness,  or  I  ought  rather  to  say  the 
—  for  she  was  unable,  from  her  great  soitness,  of  my  heart.  Unless,  therefore, 
weakness,  to  speak  much — what  were  the  I  had  exercised  great  control  over  my 
thoughts  filling  her  mind.  Calvin  added  a  spirits,  I  could  not  have  borne  this  trial 
brief  exhortation,  recalling  to  her  remem-  as  I  have  done.  And  indeed  the  cause  of 
brance  such  topics  as  were  suitable  to  her  my  grief  is  not  a  trifling  one.'  He  then 
condition.  On  the  last  day  of  her  life  an-  proceeds  to  describe  her  qualities,  and  to 
other  of  the  ministers,  Borgonins,  ad-  narrate  some  circumstances  connected 
dressed  her,  about  six  o'clock  iu  the  morn-  with  her  death-bed,  the  substance  of  which 
ing,  with  Christian  feeling.  While  he  was  we  have  already  given.  To  the  same  ef- 
speaking,  she  exclaimed,  from  time  to  time,  feet  he  writes  to  Farel,  in  a  letter  dated 
*  O  glorious  resurrection  !  OGodofAbra-  11th  April: — *  You  have  no  doubt  heard 
ham  and  of  all  our  fathers!  Thy  people  already  of  the  death  of  my  wife.  I  do 
have  trusted  in  thee  from  the  beginiiing  what  I  can  that  1  may  not  be  altogether 
and  in  all  ages;  and  none  who  have  trusted  consumed  by  grief.  My  friends  leave  no- 
in  thee  have  been  put  to  shame.  I  alFO  thing  undone  to  lighten,  in  some  degree, 
will  look  for  thy  salvation.'  These  short  the  sorrow  of  my  soul.*  And  after  having 
sentences,  from  which  all  could  easily  ^ee  stated  a  few  particulars  as  to  her  last  mo- 
that  her  heart  was  lifted  far  above  this  ments,  he  adds,  *  Now  I  so  keep  under  my 
world,were  rather  murmured  than  uttered,  grief,  that  I  have  discharged,  without  in- 
She  did  not  repeat  the  words  spoken  to  her  termission,  the  duties  of  my  ofBce;  and 
by  others,  as  some  Christians  have  done  the  Lord  has,  in  the  meantime,  exercised 
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me  with  other  conflicts.  Farewell,  my  his  wife,  as  to  be  able  to  perform  the 
most  sincere  brother  and  friend.  May  the  duties  of  his  office.  What  he  writes  re- 
Lord  Jesus  confirm  you  by  his  Spirit  1  and  specting  her  death  evinces,  by  its  very 
me  also  under  this  great  affliction,  which  tone,  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  his  sor- 
certainly  would  have  crushed  me,  had  not  row,  and  is  not  simply  the  decent  expres- 
He  whose  office  it  is  to  raise  up  the  pro-  sions  of  regret. 

Btrate,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  and  to  re-  Time  alleviated  the  bitterness  of  his  sor- 
▼ive  the  faint,  extended  help  to  me  from  row ;  but  in  thinking  of  Idelette  he  was 
heaven !'  often  afterwards  filled  with  heaviness,  and 
Viret;  in  acknowledging  Calvin's  letter  in  the  longings  of  his  weary  spirit  for  the 
conveying  the  intelligence  of  Idelette's  rest  of  heaven,  the  thought  of  being  asso- 
death,  says,  *  What  I  hear  from  many  ere-  ciated  for  ever  with  her  made  even  heaven 
dible  witnesses  respecting  your  constancy  more  desirable.  From  what  he  suffered  in 
and  fortitude  under  your  domestic  afflic-  his  heart  on  this  occasion,  he  was  touched 
tion,  makes  me  think  that  I  should  ad-  with  a  tenderer  sympathy  than  he  had 
dress  you  with  congratulations  rather  than  previously  felt  for  his  brethren  when 
condolence.  ...  It  makes  me  the  visited  with  the  same  kind  of  trial.  In 
more  ashamed  of  myself  that,  when  in  the  1556,  seven  years  after  his  bereavement, 
same  situation,  1  could  not  show  the  like  in  a  consolatory  letter  to  Richard  de  Val- 
fortitude,  nor  even  a  shadow  of  it:  for  my  leville,  minister  of  the  French  Protestant 
calamity  so  overwhelmed  and  prostrated  congregation  at  Frankfort,  who  had  then 
me,  that  the  whole  world  seemed  a  soli-  lost  his  wife  Joanna,  he  refers  to  his  own 
tude;  nothing  delighted  me,  nor  tended  to  distress  of  mind  under  a  similar  loss,  and 
assuage  my  grief.  ...  I  have  been  directs  his  friend  to  those  sources  whence 
incredibly  relieved  by  hearing,  not  merely  he  himself  had  derived  support  and  com- 
from  report  but  from  eye-witnesses,  that  fort.  *  How  severe  a  wound  the  death  of 
you  discharge  all  the  duties  of  your  office  your  most  excellent  wife  has  inflicted  upon 
with  such  an  unbroken  spirit,  and  so  effi-  you,  I  know  from  my  own  experience.  I 
ciently,  nay,  with  even  more  success  than  remember  how  difficult  it  was  for  me, 
before;  and  that  you  have  retained  such  a  when  visited  with  a  like  affliction  seven 
mastery  over  yourself  in  the  consistory,  in  years  ago,  to  master  my  grief.  But,  as 
the  pulpit — in  a  word,  in  all  your  affairs  you  know  well  the  proper  means  for  over- 
both  public  and  private — as  to  excite  the  coming  immoderate  sorrow,  it  only  re- 
astonishment  of  everybody;  and  this,  too,  mains  for  me  to  beseech  you  to  use  them, 
at  the  very  time  y*  hen  the  recentness  of  Among  others,  this  is  no  small  consolation, 
your  grief  must  have  torn  and  prostrated  which  yet  the  flesh  lays  hold  upon  for  the 
you.'  This  letter,  which  was  written  only  aggravation  of  grief,  that  you  passed  a  por- 
four  days  after  the  death  of  Calvin's  wife,  tion  of  your  life  with  a  woman  whose  so- 
has  by  some  been  regarded,  from  the  man-  ciety  you  may  expect  to  enjoy  again,  when- 
ner  in  which  it  refers  to  his  unremitting  ever  you  leave  this  world;  and  next,  that 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  under  an  example  of  dying  piously  has  been 
this  bereavement,  as  aflbrding  proof  of  the  shown  you  by  the  companion  of  your  life, 
little  effect  it  produced  on  his  mind,  and  .  .  .  But  since  our  chief  ground  for  con- 
consequently  of  the  callosity  and  coldness  solation  lies  in  this,  that  those  things  which 
of  his  heart.  But  this  conclusion  is  as  un-  we  think  against  us  are,  by  the  wonderful 
warranted  as  it  is  harsh.  Sorrow  under  providence  of  God,  made  to  conduce  to  our 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  relative,  when  equally  salvation,  and  that  we  are  separated  from 
deep  and  agonising,  is  different  in  its  ex-  those  whom  we  love,  only  in  order  that  we 
ternal  manifestations  in  different  persons,  may  at  length  be  re-united  in  his  celestial 
Some,  like  Viret,  may  be  so  overwhelmed  kingdom,  your  piety  will  teach  you  to  rest 
and  prostrated  by  it,  as  to  be  wholly  uu-  and  take  comfort  in  this.  May  the  Lord 
fitted  for  anything,  save  to  brood  over  of  your  widowhood  allay  your  sadness  by 
their  affliction.  Others,  who  suffer  in  the  grace  of  his  Spirit,  guide  you  by  his 
spirit  not  less,  perhaps  more,  may  con-  Spirit,  and  bless  your  labours!' 

tinue,  without  intermission,  in  the  dis-  

charge  of  theh-  active  duties.     The  cause  ^^^j^  Peregrine;  or,  AnnaU  am.d  Incidents 

of  this  difference  it  is  not  difficult  to  ex-  of  Jiomantic  Adventure.     Post  8vo,  316 

plain.     In  the  former  case,  the  persons  London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
yield  themselves  up  to  the  dominion  of 

their  sorrow;  in  the  latter,  they  put  forth  th«  legend  op  the  lost  soul. 
all  the  energies  of  their  minds  to  sustain  My  hammock  was  hanging  to  the  bough 
themselves  under  its  pressure.  This  last  of  a  tree  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fire,  and 
was  what  Calvin  did.  He  himself  testifies  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  As 
to  the  great  mental  efforts  he  required  to  I  crept  into  it,  I  saw  that  an  old  man,  one 
put  forth  in  order  so  far  to  subdue  the  of  our  crew,  still  lingered  by  the  fire  en- 
poignancy  of  his  grief  under  the  loss  of  joying  his  pipe.    From  time  to  time  I  cou- 

VoL.  XXIV.  a 
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tinned  my  conversation  with  him,  during  dwelling  stood,  and  indeed  the  loveliness 
which  he  told  me  numerous  incidents,  of  the  whole  district,  were  a  subject  of 
proving  the  very  considerable  danger  to  wonder,  even  in  this  country,  where,  as  a 
which  the  inhabitants  were  often  exposed  general  rule,  the  charms  of  natural  scenery 
from  the  wild  animals  infesting  the  planta-  are  so  remarkable.  It  was  a  wide  valley, 
tions  and  woods  of  the  islands  as  well  as  bounded  on  both  sides  by  magnificent 
the  mainland.  He  told  how  people  had  mountains,  the  sides  of  which,  in  some  in- 
often  been  seized  upon  while  asleep,  and  stances  sloping  downwards  almost  to  the 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  *  tiger,'  as  the  jaguar  margin  of  the  river,  were  intersected  by 
or  panther  is  generally  called  in  South  ravines  and  glens,  each  of  them  vocal  with 
America.  the  murmurs  of  its  mountain  brook  or 
As  he  spoke,  I  heard  a  very  peculiar  flashing  cataract.  Some  of  the  hills  were 
note  arising  from  among  the  trees  at  no  covered  with  turf,  others  clothed  with  ma- 
great  distance.  It  was  evidently  the  note  jestic  forest-trees,  the  dimensions  of  which 
of  a  bird,  and  I  never  heard  so  wild  and  were  such  as  could  have  been  produced 
plaintive  a  cry.  It  was  precisely  such  a  only  during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
cry  as  would  be  uttered  by  a  creature  in  Here  and  there,  along  the  valley,  were 
deep  despair.  groves  of  the  stately  palm,  or  the  droop- 

*  What  is  that  cryV  said  I  to  the  old  ing  and  elegant  tree-fern,  mingled  with 
Indian,  who  had  for  some  minutes  been  the  delicately-stemmed  acacia,  rising  from 
quietly  smoking  and  gazing  on  the  blazing  amidst  a  rich  and  luxuriant  under-growth 
embers.  of  ferns,  creepers,  and  succulent  plants  of 

*0h,'  said  he,  *that  is**  El  Alma  Per-  every  conceivable  variety  of  form  and  hue. 

dida** — the  Lost  Soul/  Many   of   these    trees   and  plants   were 

*  The  Lost  Soul!'  said  I;  *  what  do  you  covered  with  flowers,  and  among  them 
mean }  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  cry  of  thousands  of  red- headed  cardinals,  parro- 
Bome  night  bird  I '  quets,  and  other  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage, 

'  Yes,' i*eplied  the  old  man, '  it  is  the  cry  glanced  and  fluttered  from  morning  to 

of  a  night  bird;  and  as  I  must  get  into  my  night.     With  the  sun  shining  brightly  in 

hammock,  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  which  the  deep  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  and  a 

is  quite  short,  however.'  fresh  cool  breeze  blowing  from  the  hills 

I  begged  he  would  do  so,  and  he  thus  and  rustling  among  the  rich  and  varied 

proceeded: —  foliage,   the  place  exhibited  features   of 

*  Very  many  years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  more  exquisite  beauty  than  were  ever  pic- 
a  stream  which  flows  through  the  district  tured  in  the  most  fervid  imagination  of  a 
called  Diamantino,  there  lived  a  man  and  poet. 

his  wife.  The  man's  name  was  Alvarez.  *  In  this  earthly  paradise  dwelt  Alvarez. 
He  was  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  and  his  His  wife  was  singularly  beautiful,  and 
occupation  was  that  of  a  sort  of  overseer  would  have  been  remarkable  for  her  per- 
of  the  diamond  mines,  for  which  the  dis-  sonal  appearance  even  in  the  capital,  where 
trict  he  resided  in  has  been  so  long  cele-  the  women  of  Spanish  extraction  are  so 
brated.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  see  distinguished  for  their  beauty.  The  couple 
that  none  of  the  slaves  employed  in  collect-  had  one  child,  on  whom  they  lavished  the 
ing  these  precious  stones  made  away  with  fondest  affections.  It  was  a  little  girl  of 
any  of  them,  and  this,  by  the  way,  was  very  four  years  old,  of  singular  loveliness  and 
frequently  a  difficult  task.  Indeed,  in  spite  intelligence.  Contented  with  their  lot, 
of  all  he  or  his  brother  overseers  could  do,  blessed  in  each  other's  society,  and  re- 
very  large  stones  often  found  their  way  out  spected  by  all  who  knew  them,  there 
of  the  district.  Nor  was  this  to  be  won-  seemed  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  com- 
dered  at,  especially  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  plete  the  happiness  of  this  amiable  couple, 
for  then  diamonds  were  much  less  scarce  Their  happiness,  however,  was  not  des- 
than  they  now  are,  and  sometimes  very  tined  to  endui*e. 

fine  ones  were  found  in^the  crops  of  fowls,  *  One  evening,  as  was  usual  with  them, 
and  occasionally  even  in  common  garden  the  parents  took  their  way  to  a  neighbour- 
ground;  these,  and  such  as  were  discover-  ing  spring  to  fetch  water  for  their  domes- 
ed  in  a  similarly  accidental  manner,  could  tic  purposes.  They  were  accompanied  by 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  finders.  their  little  girl,  whom  they  never  lost  sight 

*  Well,  then,  Alvarez  and  his  wife  lived  of.  On  arriving  at  the  spring,  while  the 
together  in  great  peace  and  happiness,  for  wife  was  occupied  in  filling  her  pitcher, 
he  was  a  good  soul,  as  was  fully  proved  by  singing,  as  she  did  so,  to  her  little  girl  an 
his  kind  and  gentle  conduct  to  the  poor  old  Spanish  ballad,  Alvarez  left  them,  in 
slaves,  by  whom  he  was  accordingly  much  order  to  give  instructions  to  some  of  the 
beloved.  The  stream  by  which  he  lived  slaves  who  resided  at  a  little  distance  down 
was  one  which  to  this  day  is  celebrated  for  the  river,  desiring  his  wife  to  await  his  re- 
the  fine  gems  found  in  its  channel;  and  turn,  as  he  would  not  be  long  absent.  Hm 
the  beauty  of  the  place  where  his  little  absence,  however,  continued  much  loogw 
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than  his  wife  expected ;  and  becoming  and  the  most  perfect  silence  prevailed, 
alarmed,  she  went  in  quest  of  him,  leav-  broken  only  by  the  occasional  cry  of  the 
ing  the  child  at  the  spring,  where  it  was  tiger  as  he  ranged  the  adjoining  woods,  or 
scarcely  possible  it  could  be  exposed  to  any  the  plash  of  a  large  fish  or  alligator  in  the 
sort  of  danger.  She  was  not  long  absent,  neighbouring  stream.  The  circumstances 
having*  met  her  husband  returning,  but  under  which  the  tales  I  bad  heard  were 
when  they  had  retraced  their  steps  to  related;  the  glimmering  of  the  fire,  which 
the  spring,  the  child  was  gone  1  No  words  cast  a  ruddy  glare  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
can  describe  the  horror  and  consternation  trees  around  and  on  the  water  of  the  river; 
of  the  father  and  mother.  With  unutter-  the  dark  and  gloomy  forest  in  the  vi- 
able anguish  they  searched  every  bush  cinity,  and  its  tierce  inhabitants,  whose 
and  every  thicket,  calling  in  vain   upon     voices  now  and  again  sounded  on  the  night 

their  child.     No  sound  replied  to  their  air;  and  the  wailing  cry  of  the  little  bird, 
frantic  cries,  but  the  voices  of  the  birds     the  subject  of  the  romantic  legend  related 

which  were  startled  from  their  boughs  by  to  me — all  these  things  tended  to  banish 

their  lamentation.    Joined  by  bands  of  the  sleep  from  my  eyes,  and  when  I  at  last 

miners,  they  scoured  the  country  round  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber,  I  was  visited 

about  their  abode  the  whole  night,  little  by  many  confused  dreams  of  being  lost  in 

heeding  the   danger  they  ran  from  the  the  pathless  woods,  attacked  by  alligators, 

prowling  jaguar  or  the  lurking  serpent,  and  pursued  by  tigers.     These  visions  in 

Day  after  day  the  search  was  renewed,  but  their  turn  died  away,  and  I  awoke  at  last 

in  vain,  and  every  hour  that  passed  ren-  in  broad  daylight  to  find  the  Indians  again 

dered  it  more  and  more  hopeless.     What  busy  with  their  nets,  and  just  hauling  on 

became  of  the  little  iniiocent  could  never  shore  a  large  number  of  fish. 
be  discovered.     At  length,  on  revisiting         Such  was  the  character  of  my  adven- 

the  spring,  in  the  vain  hope  of  tracing  the  tures  while  absent  from  Para,  to  which 

path  which  the  child  might  have  taken,  or  place, however,  I  soon  afterwards  returned, 

perhaps  to  contemplate  the  place  where  without  meeting  with  anything  very  much 

they  had  last  beheld  the  object  of  their  worthy  of  attention,  but  more  than  ever 

affection,  the  bereaved  mourners  heard  a  astonished  and  delighted  with  the  exube- 

▼oice  from  the  neighbouring  grove  dis-  rant  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  portion 

tinctly   uttering    the    syllables,    'Pa- pa  I  of  Brazil  which  I  thus  for  a  time  had 

Mam-ma ! '     With  eager  hope  of  embrac-  visited, 
ing  their  lost  child,  the  unhappy  pair  has- 

tened  toward  the  sound;  the  voice,  how-  ^  *°^^  ^^  ^^^  grotto. 

ever,  was  again  heard  in  another  direction;        It  would  occupy  too  much  space  were  I  to 

and  after  a   long   and   anxious  pursuit,  relate  every  incident  that  occurred  during 

they  found  it  to  proceed  from  a  little  bird,  the  period  when  we  were  cruising  in  search 

which  never  till  that  time  had  been  seen  of  the  sperm-whale.     It .  is  necessary  to 

or  known  in  the  district.    With  the  fervid  select  such  as  are  most  interesting  in  cha- 

imagination  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards,  and  racter,  lest  the  simple  narrative  should  be- 

the  superstition  which  frequently  has  its  come  tedious. 

birth  among  those  inhabiting  secluded  and         Since  we  sailed  from  the  coast  of  South 

romantic  districts,  the  bereaved  pair  fan-  America  we  had  passed  over  an  immense 

cied  that -the  soul  of  their  little  girl  now  tract  of  the  vast  world  of  waters  lying  be- 

animated  the  bird  which  had  thus  made  tween  that  coast  and  the  numerous  islands 

its  appearance,  and  their  grief  became  to  the  east  of  New  Holland.     We  had 

somewhat  lessened  by  observing  the  fea-  sailed  within  sight  of  various  groups  of 

thered  stranger  become  an  inhabitant  of  islands,  and  landed  occasionally  on  some 

their  valley,  and  take  up  its  abode  near  of  them. 

their  dwelling.     They  gave  it  the  name  of         Among  those  on  which  it  was  necessary 

El  Alma  Perdida,  or  the  Lost  Soul,  which  to  land,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of 

it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.'  water,  and  if  possible  some  fresh  provi- 

*  What  could  have  become  of  the  poor  sious,  was  New  Ireland.  This  fine  island 
child)'  said  I,  as  the  old  man  concluded  lies  very  near  the  equator;  its  climate  is  ex- 
the  melancholy  narrative.  tremely  warm,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 

*  Oh,  of  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,'  variable,  exposed  occasionally  to  violent 
said  my  companion;  *she  must  have  been  storms;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  luxu> 
carried  off  by  some  wild  beast.  I  need  not  riance  of  its  vegetation ;  and  were  it  not 
tell  you  how  numerous  and  how  savage  they  for  the  intense  heat  which  prevailed,  I 
are  all  along  the  course  of  this  river.*  could  conceive  no  more  perfect  paradise 

Having  supplied  the  fire  with  fuel,  the  in  the  world  than  this  lovely  island.     We 

fisherman  arose  from  his  seat,  observing  sailed  up  for  several  days  through  the 

that  it  was  no  longer  safe,  and  having  channel  which  separates  this  island  from 

climbed  the  adjoining  tree,  threw  himself  New  Britain,  but  without  being  able  to  see 

into  his  hammock.    I  was  now  left  alone,  any  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  we  might 
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treat  for  a  supply.    At  last  we  lowered  a  glassy  surface  of  the   water,  so  that  it 
couple  of  our  boats,  put  the  casks  into  seemed  as  if  others  sprung  up  to  meet 
them,  and  pulled  ashore  in  search  of  water,  them  from  beneath.    The  bottom  of  the 
At  the  place  where  we  proposed  to  land  cave,  distinctly  visible  in  the  sunbeams, 
for  this  purpose  the  clifis  were  high  and  which  shot  through  the  openings  above, 
precipitous,  and  the  water  deep  enough  at  was  formed  of  shells  and  rocks,  among 
theur  base  to  allow  the  ship  to  float  with-  which  sponges,  and  corallines,  and  sea- 
out  the  slightest  danger.    But  we  pulled  weeds  exhibited  their  various  hues  and 
towards  a  creek  between  the  cliffs,  which  fantastic  forms.     On  one  side  was  a  large 
we  expected  would  lead  us  to  some  rivu-  mass    of   vermilion  -  coloured    coral,   its 
let  or  spring.    The  entrance  of  this  creek  branches  here  and  there  ornamented  with 
was  very  narrow ;  narrow  enough,  indeed,  a  delicate  sea- weed,  the  fronds  of  which 
to  permit  the  branches  of  some  magnifi-  were  of  a  bright  green ;  on  another  side 
cent  trees  which  grew  on  both  sides  to  in-  were  corals  of  pure  white,  some  branched, 
terlace  so  closely,  that  there  Could  have  othersof  a  rounded  form,  from  various  por- 
been  little  difficulty  in  passing  across  from  tions  of  which  grew  sea-weeds,  some  of  a 
one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  boughs.     I  brilliant  scarlet,  others  brown,  the  fibres  of 
wish  I  could  describe  to  you,  in  adequate  which  were  delicate  as  those  of  moss.    The 
terms,  the  marvellous  clearness  and  trans-  water  in  this  marine  grotto  was  full  of  life, 
parency  of  the  water  in  this  lovely  little  On  the  bottom,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
mlet.     Perhaps  it  seemed  to  us  all  the  rocks,  might  be  seen  specimens  of  those 
more  pellucid  because  we  could  see  to  the  beautiful  and  singular    creatures  which 
bottom;  scarcely  any  words  will  convey  a  form  one  of  the  links  between  the  animal 
sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  it.     Even  the  and  vegetable  world — the  sea  anemones — 
words  *  liquid  ci*ystal  *  would  be  inadequate,  many  of  them  radiant  with  purple,  yellow, 
for  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  mass  blue,  green,  and  scarlet,  and   spreading 
of  crystal  of  the  same  depth  would  have  their  flower-shaped  heads  in  the  motion- 
been  so  perfectly  transparent  as  the  water,  less  water,  like  so  many  marine  blossoms. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  nearly  as  clear  and  pure  and  not  less  lovely  than  those  of  the  gar- 
as  air  itself,  so  distinctly  did  we  perceive  den ;   molluscs,  with  many-tinted  shells, 
the  shells,  sea-weed,  and  every  object  with-  occupied  the  rocks,  crawling  along  with 
in  it.  scarcely  perceptible  motion;  large  crus- 
On  rowing  further  into  the  inlet,  we  taceans,  one  of  which  was  an  immense 
found  that  it  widened  considerably,  form-  crab,  with   a  light    rose-coloured  shell, 
ing  an  almost  drcular  basin,  surrounded  peeped  from  beneath  the  larger  aigce  that 
by  lofty  rocks,  except  at  one  point.    On  grew  over  the  bottom ;    and  numerous 
one  side  we  perceived  a  natural  arch,  be>>  fishes,  few  of  which  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
neath  which  we  pulled  our  boats,  and  dis-  darted  along,  some  of  them  sombre-co- 
covered,  to  our  extreme  delight  and  amaze-  loured,  but  the  majority  tinted  with  bril- 
ment,  a  magnificent  cave,  into  which  pro-  liant  hues,  corresponding  with  those  of 
bably  no  human  being  had  ever  before  in-  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  insects  of 
truded.    It  was  a  space  within  the  bosom  those  tropical  lands,  which  owe  so  much 
of  the  rock,  hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  of  their  beauty  to  the  powerful  influences 
nature.     It  was  about  twenty  yards  in  of  the  sun. 

breadth,  but  in  length  it  extended  far  in-  What  I  have  thus  taken  some  minutes 

wards,  probably  five  or  six  times  that  dis-  feebly  to  describe,  burst  on  our  astonished 

tance.   It  was  beautifully  lit  up,  by  means  sight  in  an  instant.    For  some  seconds  we 

of  several  openings  in  the  roof,  through  lay  on  our  oars,  mute  with  surprise  and 

which  the  sun,  directly  overhead,  darted  admiration,  when  Captain  Thomson  at  last 

his  beams ;  the  roof  was  covered  with  in-  broke  silence. 

numerable  stalactites  of  various  dimen-  '  Is  not  this  wonderful  I '  said  he,  with 
sions,  some  long,  some  short,  in  some  in-  earnest  enthusiasm, 
stances  irregular,  in  others  running  in  The  captain's  voice  awakened  the  sleep- 
lines,  as  if  the  invisible  architect  had  been  ing  echoes  of  the  cavern,  and  the  last  words 
busily  engaged  in  placing  regular  rows  of  reverberated  from  side  to  side,  as  if  some 
pillars  within  this  marine  grotto,  to  render  invisible  inhabitants  uttered  their  assent 
it  a  still  more  suitable  dwelling-place  for  to  his  assertion  by  exclaiming,  *  wonderful! 
some  sea-nymphs.  The  water  within  this  wonderful !  wonderful ! '  till  the  echoes 
beautiful  cavern  was  about  ten  or  twelve  died  away  in  a  whisper, 
feet  in  depth;  and  as  it  was  perfectly  tran-  *  What  a  place  for  music!  *  said  I,  and 
quil,  not  being  subject  to  any  agitation,  the  voices  re-echoed  the  last  word  *mu- 
either  from  winds  or  waves,  it  was,  if  pos-  sic  !  music !  music ! '  in  really  musical 
Bible,  still  more  pellucid  than  that  in  the  strains. 

inlet  itself.     The  whole  scene  was  striking  <  What  a  palace  for  a  mermaid  ! '  eaid 

in  the  extreme.     The  pillars  which  hung  George  Cullen,  and  the  aerial  voices  : 

down  from  the  roof  were  reflected  in  the  plied, '  mermaid  1  mermaid !  mermaid  1 
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We  palled  further  into  the  cavern,  en- 
tranced with  delight  at  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  It  was  wonderful 
to  listen  to  the  strange  reverberation  pro- 
duced by  the  sounds  of  the  oars  as  they 
dipped  in  the  water. 

'  You  spoke  of  music/  said  the  captain. 
*Come,  George  Cullen,  I  know  you  can 
sing — try  the  effect  of  it  here.  Give  us  a 
song.' 

'  Song !  song  !  song  ! '  cried  the  echoes 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  Nereus  and  his 
daughters  were  calling  on  our  messmate 
for  some  music. 

George  was  a  great  favourite,  not  only 
with  the  captain  but  with  all  the  crew  of  the 
Rover,  and  although,  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  a  sailor,  he  carefully  abstained  from 
whistling,  he  often  cheered  his  messmates 
with  a  song,  for  which  he  was  well  fitted, 
being  possessed  of  good  taste  as  well  as  an 
extremely  fine  voice.  He  did  not  wait  to 
be  pressed;  and  while  we  lay  on  our  oars 
he  poured  forth  the  following  song,  which 
I  give  as  accurately  as  my  memory  will 
allow  me.  I  had  never  heard  the  words 
before;  but  both  they  and  the  air  to  which 
they  were  sung  harmonised  admirably 
with  the  place  and  the  occasion,  giving 
rise  to  devotional  feelings,  of  all  others 
most  suited  to  the  scene.  Both  the  air 
and  the  words,  indeed,  expressed  much  of 
my  friend*s  sombre  and  serious  turn  of 
thought.  I  shall  give  them  as  accurately 
as  I  can.  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
press my  regret  that  I  cannot  give  the 
music  also: — 

"The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine; 
My  temple,  Lord!  that  arch  ot'thiue; 
My  censer's  breath,  the  mountain  airs ; 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayursl 

My  choir  fhall  he  the  moonlight  waves, 
When  murmurins:  homeward  to  their  caveq, 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 
Even  more  than  music,  breathes  to  Th^ 

By  day  I'll  seek  some  glade  unknown. 
All  light  and  silence  like  Thy  throne, 
And  the  pale  stars  shall  be  at  ni^ht 
The  only  eyes  tliat  watch  my  rite. 

Thy  heaven,  on  which  'tis  bliss  to  look. 
Shall  be  my  pure  ami  shining  book, 
Where  I  shall  read  in  words  of  flame 
The  glories  of  Thy  wondrous  name. 

IMl  read  thy  anger  in  the  rack 

That  clouds  awhile  the  day-beam's  truck. 

Thy  mercy  in  the  aziure  hue 

Of  sonny  brightness,  breaking  through. 

There's  nothing  bright  above,  below, 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  beams  of  Tliy  divinity. 

The  plants  that  eem  the  ocean  caves, 
The  flowers  bright  blooming  'neath  the  waves. 
The  bright-hued  fish  that  cleave  the  sea 
Proclaim  Thy  present  Deity. 

There's  nothing  dark,  below,  above, 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  love, 
And  meekly  wait  the  moment  when 
Thy  touch  shall  make  all  bright  again.' 


As  the  echoes  of  my  friend's  fine  voice 
died  away,  we  pulled  out  of  this  singular 
cavern,  and  left  it  to  the  silence  and  solitude 
which  had  reigned  within  it  for  countless 
ages.  But  we  did  not  take  our  departure 
without  casting  many  a  wistful  look  be- 
hind us,  and  regretting  that  there  were 
not  other  admiring  eyes  besides  our  own 
to  behold  a  place  so  remarkable  and  so 
wonderfully  illustrative  of  that  divine  skill 
and  wisdom  which  even  the  humbler  de- 
partments of  creation  display. 

Siffht-Seeing  in  Germany  and  the  Tyrol  in 
the  Autttnm  of  1855.  By  Sir  John 
Forbes,  Author  of  *  A  Physician's  Holi- 
day;' '  Memorandums  made  in  Ireland,' 
&C.  With  a  Map  showing  the  Author's 
Route.  Post  Qvo,  378  pp.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

PRINCBLT  *  FOLLIES.' 

The  immediate  outskirts  and  vicinity  of 
Cassel  present  some  pleasing  views  and 
drives.  The  best  of  these  is  the  Augar- 
ten,  or  Karlsau,  which  resembles  a  gentle- 
man's park  in  England,  though,  as  usual, 
overstocked  with  trees.  It  contains  an 
orangery,  a  pheasantry,  and  a  building 
termed  the  Bath  (Marmorbad),  which  is 
in  reality  a  sort  of  sculpture  gallery,  con- 
taining statues,  busts,  and  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  the 
taste  of  which  is  much  called  in  question 
by  the  critics. 

I  was  anxious  to  visit  the  much-vaunted 
summer  residence  of  the  Elector,  Wil- 
helmshphe,  about  three  miles  from  Cassel, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  fine  evening 
after  my  arrival  to  do  so;  The  palace  it- 
self is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
lofty  and  steep  hill  formerly  named  Weis- 
senstein,  but  now  Wilhelmshohe.  The 
palace  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  English- 
looking  park,  too  thickly  wooded,  certainly, 
but  presenting  some  fine  views,  and  pos- 
sessing many  excellent  walks  and  drives. 
Behind  the  castle,  there  is  an  artificial 
cascade  some  15Q  feet  long,  and  a  fountain, 
fed  from  the  heights  above,  which  throws 
its  water  to  an  immense  height. 

I  ascended  the  hill  in  a  carriage,  by  an 
excellent  zig-zag  road  opened  out  in  a  con- 
tinuous forest,  and  terminating  at  the  base 
of  the  famous  artificial  waterfall,  which  is 
the  great  sisht  for  which  Wilhelmshohe  is 
chiefly  sought. 

This  cascade  is  only  in  action  two  days 
in  the  week,  and  then  but  for  the  space  of 
fifty  minutes.  My  visit  did  not  take  place 
at  the  fortunate  time,  and,  consequently,  I 
saw  not  the  living  cascade,  but  only  its 
ghastly  skeleton  of  stone.  This  artificial 
precipice  of  rock,  for  it  is  entirely  artifi- 
cial, is  of  the  most  elaborate  description, 
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consisting  of  a  series  of  projecting  ledges,  out  of  place.    Farther  on  we   have  the 

low  vertical  walls,  basins,  terraces,  flight  Castle  of  Loveenburg,  with  its  towers  and 

of  steps,  &,c.  church,  and  ruined  walls,  partly  the  re- 

The  whole  is  about  40  feet  in  width,  and  mains  of  an  ancient  Burg,  but  mainly  re- 
must  be  at  least  900  feet  high,  as  the  guide-  built  in  the  ancient  style  so  late  as  the 
books  tell  us  that  there  are  842  steps  in  year  1793.  This  is  certainly  a  very  pretty 
the  staircase  by  which  it  is  ascended.  On  and  picturesque  object  in  the  wood,  and 
the  upper  border  or  lip  of  this  piece  of  work,  affords  a  fine  view  of  Cassel.  It,  as  well 
there  is  erected  a  sort  of  octagonal  tower,  as  the  artificial  villages,  hermitages, 
containing,  in  its  lower  part,  the  water-  bridges,  and  fountains  scattered  over  the 
reservoir,  and  having  on  its  top  a  clumsy  park,  is  of  much  more  recent  formation 
obelisk  or  spire  of  stone,  96  feet  in  height,  than  the  great  cascade  and  its  Giant's 
supporting  a  copper  statue  of  Hercules,  one-  Castle.  In  this  castle  of  Lowenburg,  and 
third  as  high,  and  looking  almost  as  clumsy,  in  its  little  church,  there  is  a  considerable 
though  said  to  be  modelled  by  Guernieri  collection  of  local  antiquities;  and  here 
from  the  Farnese  statue  of  the  demigod.  also  are  deposited,  in  a  marble  sarcopha- 

I  daresay,  when  the  water  is  on,  this  gus,  the  remains  of  its  restorer,  Wilhelm. 
may  be  a  pretty  sight  enough,  though  it         Though  I  have  spoken  so  disparagingly 

can  never  be  freed  from  the  damning  im-  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  and  its  cascade, 

pression,  not  merely  of  falseness,  but  of  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  Wilhelms- 

spurious  and  intentional  deception ;  as  its  hohe,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  regarded  as 

immediate    locality  and  accessories    are  the  park  of  a  prince,  not  to  admit  that  it 

such  as  might  lead  one  to  think  a  real  ca-  is  really  a  very  beautiful  spot,  and  highly 

taract  not  unlikely  in  such  a  spot.  This  deserving  of  a  visit.  It  may,  indeed,  stand 
impression  must  be  heightened  by  the  in-     a  comparison,  in  this  respect,  with  any  of 

truding  thoughts — why  should  this  reser-  the  royal  or  ducal  residences  in  Germany. 

voir-turret  be  the  Temple  of  the  Winds!  

(for  so  it  is  named) ;  and  why  should  Her- 
cules preside  over  a  cataract  on  a  West-     Tasso  and  Leonora,     The  Commentaries 
phalian  hilll     On  the  whole,  I  think  this        of  Ser   Pantaleone  degli  Gambacorti, 
work  of  Landgraf  Karl,  erected  in  the  be-         Oentleman  Usher  to  the  August  Ma- 
ginning  of  the  last  century  (1701-1714),        dama  Leonora  D'Este.     By  the  Author 
at  an  enormous  cost,  is  entitled  to  be  called         of  '  Mary  Powell.'     292  pp.     London  : 
the  Prince  or  even  the  King  of  the  *  Fol-         Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 
lies '  of  Europe;  and  is  better  left  unseen,         ^j.  ^  i,kath-bbd,  op  a  prison,  and  of 
except  on  its  working   days.     After  the  gloryiftinq  god. 

water  has  descended  the  artificial  preci-         tt  *u-    •       j-  •         ..i. 

pice,   it  is  received    into  a  large  stouy  ,    However,  this  is  a  digression-the  scene 

basin,    which    communicates    by  unde/-  ^*«  "^*  yet  closed  on  her  I  loved     It  was 

ground    channels    with     other    cascades  ?«!'  my  daily  care  to  carry  her  from  her 

lower  down.  These  last  must  be  prefer-  ^«^  *°  ^^^  sittrng-room,  and  my  nightly 
able  to  the  upper,  as  being  not  so  pal-  care  to  carry  her  from  her  sitting-room  to 
pably  artificial.  The  water  also  supplies  ^«^  ^«^  J  ^^r  she  was  minded  to  keep  up  as 
some  fountains,  which  shoot  up  to  a  great  ^<^°g  ^  ^he  could.  The  first  time  this  office 
height,  and  are  said  to  be  very  fine:  as  ^^^^  ^P0°  ™e,  she  proposed  it  with  bashful- 
pure  art  not  pretending  to  be  nature,  these  ^^^s,  saying,  *  I  feel  too  weary  even  to 
fountains  are  legitimate.  crawl,  and  my  women  might  let  me  drop. 

The  view  from  the  base  of  the  tower  is,  ^^  Jo^  'hink,  dear  Ser  Pantaleone,  you 
however,  fine,  although  the  breadth  of  the     could  carry  me  ?' 

tableland  on  which  it  is  situated  prevents  *  Certainly,  Madama !'  said  I ;  and  lifting 
you  from  seeing  any  but  the  Cassel  side  of  her  gently  up,  *  Ah,*  said  I,  *you  will  bot 
the  hindscape;  from  the  hollow  club  of  need  very  large  wings  to  carry  you  up- 
the  Hercules,  however,  which  is  said  to  wards — you  are  as  light  as  a  feather  al- 
hold  eight  persons,  I  believe  the  landscape     ready.* 

can  be  commanded  all  round.  *  Gently,   gently,'  said  she ;  *  stop  one 

The  carriage  road  which  leads  up  to  the  moment.'  And  looking  wistfully  about  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds,  or  the  Giant's  Castle  room  as  we  were  ready  to  leave  it,  she  ap- 
(Riesenschlobs),  as  it  is  also  called,  passes  peared  to  be  taking  a  silent  farewell  of 
by  or  through  more  than  one  other  of  the  each  familiar  object.  However,  it  was  not 
artificial  fancies  for  which  successive  the  last  time,  by  many  times,  that  I  carried 
Landgraves  or  Electors  seem  to  have  had  her  from  it ;  and  the  office  seemed  to  en- 
a  great  afi'ection,  and  which  were,  indeed,  dear  us  to  one  another  as  though  we  were 
the  taste  of  their  age.  On  one  hand  we  father  and  daughter.  *  Good-night,  good- 
have  a  Swiss  village  (Die  Schweitzerei),  night  I*  she  would  say,  smiling  even  while 
and  on  the  other,  Mulang,  a  Chinese  vil-  struggling  for  breath  ;*  you  shall  be  remem- 
lage,  both  looking  very  forlorn  and  sadly     bered  in  my  prayers.* 
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*  And  you,  dear  Madama,  in  mine.'  as  ill  a  turn  in  the  end.     However,  as  yet 

One  day,  in  passing  along  the  gallery,  I  he  was  much  run  after ;  and  Tasso,  hear- 
again  met  Guarini,  who  stopped  me  to  ing  of  him  through  the;  friends  who  now 
inquire  with  solicitude  after  Madama  Leo-  had  access  to  him,  sent  him  a  moving 
nora.  *  I  suppose  you  know,'  said  he,  in  entreaty  that  he  would  visit  him  in  prison, 
conclusion,  *  that  the  young  Duke  of  Mantua  with  which  he  complied.  The  good  priest 
has  visited  poor  Tassu?'  came  to  me  afterwards,  and  told  me  that 

^I  hear  nothing  now,  Signor  Guarini!  Tasso  bei>ought  me  to  kiss  Madama  Leo- 

But  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  since  it  may  hate  nora's  hand  for  him,  and  tell  her  that  he 

imparted  a  ray  of  joy  to  my  poor  Mend,  was  most  deeply  grieved  for  her  continued 

even  if  it  lead  to  no  intervention.'  illness,  which  he  had  not  lamented  in  verse 

^But  what  a  mind  is  his,  Ser  Pantaleone !  from  a  secret  repugnance  of  his  genius  to 
He  has  now  recovered  himself  sufficiently  that  way  of  commemorating  and  bewailing 
to  abstract  himself  from  surrounding  ob-  it;  but  that  she  might  rest  assured  he 
jects ;  and  the  amount  of  composition  he  prayed  for  her  day  and  night,  and  that  he 
gets  through  is  immense !  To  say  nothing  had  sent  her  one  or  two  of  the  roost  cheer- 
of  appeals  to  princes,  cardinals,  and  sove-  ful  compositions  he  had  been  able  to  make, 
reigns  that  might  rouse  the  very  stones,  he  in  the  hope  that  they  might  wile  away 
pours  forth  verses  of  inexpressible  beauty,  some  heavy  hour.  Thereupon,  the  good 
composes  treatises  and  dialogues  of  high  father  took  a  packet  from  his  bosom,  con- 
philosophy,  and  meditations  full  of  heavenly  taining  some  pastoral  verses,  and  that 
devotion.  He  is  also  busy  revising  bis  charming  dialogue,  *The  Father  of  a 
immortal  Epic,  which  he  can  never  polish  Family.' 

highly  enough  to  please  himself,  and  which  I  received  them,  but  informed  him  that, 

he  desires  may  never  see  the  light  till  it  owing  to  Madama  Leonora's  declining  state, 

has  attained  all  the  perfiction  of  which  it  we  never  spoke  to  her  of  Tasso  at  all,  nor 

is  capable.     But  what  will  be  his  grief  to  had  she  once  named  him,  nor  was   she 

learn,  that  surreptitious  copies  having  been  aware  of  his  confinement.     He  shook  his 

obtained  of  bis  first  ten  cantos,  the  printers  head,   and  said,    *•  So  best ; '  and  I  then 

are  preparing  already  to  forestall  him  with  begged  to  retain  the  compositions  for  my 

a  lamentably  incorrect  edition,  pieced  out  own  perusal ;  to  which  he  consented,  on 

with  prose  and  ragged  rhyme  where  the  condition  of  my   returning  them  to  him 

original  copy  is  wanting !'  afterwards. 

*  You  throw  me  into  a  fever,'  said  I[;  *my  But  I  had  no  immediate  opportunity  of 
blood  boils  at  it.  Ah,  what  injustice!  keeping  my  promise ;  for  our  dear  Madama 
what  infamy  I  The  harvest  of  a  life  stolen  very  suddenly  grew  much  worse,  and  the 
from  him  by  these  wretches  not  worth  a  last  offices  of  religion  were  performed  for 
pumpkin-peel  I     What  will  he  say  ?'  her.     I  shall  never  forget  the  scene — the 

*  One  good  of  his  confinement,'  said  solemn  administration  of  extreme  unction, 
Qnarini,  *is  that  the  news  may  for  awhile  the  chanting  of  psalms,  the  waving  of  in- 
be  concealed  from  him,  since  he  can  get  no  cense,  the  ringing  of  the  passing  bell,  the 
redress.  For  myself,  it  would  drive  me  glare  of  waxen  tapers;  while  the  dying 
mad.  Aldo  is  also  getting  his  smaller  princess,  with  her  hands  meekly  crossed 
poems  through  the  press  as  fast  as  possible;  on  her  breast,  looked  like  some  beautiful 
and,  as  you  and  I  well  know,  there  are  monumental  effigy  of  the  purest  alabaster, 
many  pieces  among  them  in  which  the  When  the  duke  and  the  two  duchesses  had 
reality  of  his  love  for  Madama  Leonora  is  quitted  her,  and  only  her  personal  attend- 
but  too  plainly  betrayed  for  his  safety,  I  ants  remained  about  her,  she  opened  her 
am  ready,  for  the  fellow-feeling  I  bear  him,  eyes  from  what  had  appeared  a  death-like 
to  edit  another  edition  of  them  myself,  stupor,  and  said,  *  Put  out  the  lights ! ' 
which  shall  be  beautifully  printed  and  con-  There  was  a  great  wax  candle  burning 
tain  nothing  obnoxious.     What  say  you  ?'  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  as  well  as  many 

'  That  he  will  be  eternally  indebted  to  tapers  about  the  room.    Seeing  we  did  not 

you,  generous  Guarini !'  obey  her,  she  softly  smiled  and  said,  *  Ah  I 

*Nay,'8aid  he,  good-naturedly ;  ^nowyou  you  think  I  know  not  what  I  am  saying; 

make  me  feel  ashamed.     I  know  not  that  but  to  me  the  whole  chamber  is  so  full  of 

I  could  be  as  sympathising  with  him  in  supernal  light,  that  your  waxen  tapers,  in 

prosperity  as  in  adversity.     But  you  may  comparison  of  it,  are  mere  darkness.' 

rely  on  my  doing  my  best  for  his  safety  as  Presently  after,  she  whispered  toOlimpia, 

well  as  his  reputation.' — Which,  indeed,  be  who  was  hanging  over  her,  that  she  thought 

did.  she  heard  a  great  rustling  of  wings  in  the 

Fra  Panigarola  was  preaching  in  Ferrara  air,  of  angels  that  were  come  to  convoy  \\kv 

this  Lent,  with  great  acceptance.   The  duke  released  spirit.  Whether  this  were  delusion 

beard  him  as  readily  as  King  Herod  heard  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  but  she  shortly  lapsed 

John  the  Baptist,  and  served  him  neurly  into  the  most  peaceful  sleep,  which  lasted 
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— ,  she  <Anmd  ihca  the  ■«>  JMlif,  amd  '  'Tbej  teUw^'Wpfffaatlybcswi^'thfti 

drew  h«r  iMt  flsgk  mj  ^Ji  i  ■■!■■'  k—  b€«m  inhwiiOTly  pi- 

(  eta  ae««r  dkoom  b«l  vecp  wkem  I  nted;  b«t  tke  sews  ItU  oa  a  daikd  ear. 

ditakor  tiMt  cveat;  a»l  jci  is  VM  BoH  jost  aftR- knvHg  Aas  I  ahovld  see  I«<^ 

Uesied —  maok  mo  aoR^    Perks|»  I  siuUl  fisel  ift 

^atteiMinpaec,  Abnabeato!  ■o»r,  sfccrtly.    Juflft  now,  k  seeas  to  DM 

tfaU  ail  tke  cartk  eoataias  is  noc  worth  an 

IffaallfajBoduagortfaeiHHBpoaaolm-  egg.    AmI,  after  all,  Ser  Paatakooe,  what 

<mi<«  eamring;  the  lyiag  in  itote,  iha  add-  in  fiiair  irtiiT  iir  nirr-Ti  *    The  ponaii  is 

Bfgitt  aiaaMS,  and  so  forth.     Her  Ueaaed  the  th^ !    I  oaly  wish  I  had  been  as 

spirit  had  nochsag  to  do  with  them.  Oliia-  iuthHil  to  mj  voeatioa  as  it  has  been  to 

pia,  htrhitbftd  atteadant,  to  who«  Aorora  ne !    Say,  is  k  a  aeaa  thing  to  have  the 

aad  Maddalena  onlj  plajed  iaferior  parts,  power;  in  a  place  like  this*  to  people  my 

broke  down  eompl^ely  after  the  need  for  otfasrwise  horribie  eolitade  with  shapes 

her  exertions  was  orer,  aad  went  to  rcemit  aadvoiees  of  beaoty  and  grandeor?    Me 

aoMng  her  own  firieods,     A  few  months  gmogm  wuuarum !    I  have  atiainfd  sach 

afterwards  she  ouuried  well;  her  bosbaad  a  power  of  embodying  what  I  eonoore, 

being  ooe  of  the  eourt  pages j  by  name,  that  the  ereatnres  of  my  imagination  o(Hne 

Tittorio  Lett  and  go  at  my  will  with  every  semblaooe  of 

As  for  myself  after  dispcnaiiig  certain  reality,  aad  I  caa  eonrose  with  Plato  or 

prirato  charities  and  kindnesses  in  aeeord-  Socrates  as  pleasantly  as  I  now  conrerse 

aoce  with  the  directions  of  Madama  Leo-  with  yoo.' 

Dora,  whose  confessor  had  likewise  mneh  '  Ton  mast  beware  of  carrying  this  too 

bounty  of  hers  to  bestow,  I  prepared  to  for,  though,'  said  I,  *  or  yoor  imagination 

indulge  in  a  thorough  change  of  scene,  by  may  lead  yon  to  the  verge  of  an  abyss, 

visiting  some  of  the  Chunbaoorti  in  Rome.  As  long  as  yon  summon  and  dismiss  your 

But,  first,  I  obtained  access  to  my  loved  phantoois  at  your  will,  they  may  serve  to 

friend  in  Santo  Anna,  whom  I  bad  not,  till  beguile  your  solitude;  but,  if  they  should 

DOW,  bad  b4Art  or  leisure  to  see.    I  found  come  to  be  introduced  without  your  own 

him  alone,  pale,  wan,  and  in  threadbare  volition,  they  might  turn  your  brain.' 

attire,  but  meek,  patient,  and  sel^-ooUeeted.  <  Perhaps  they  may  do  so  at  last,'  re- 

As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  however,  he  flung  plied  he,  ndly, '  but  meanwhile  I  take  with 

his  arms  about  my  neck,  and  burst  into  a  gratitude  the  alleviations  a  kind  Providence 

flood  of  tears.     I,  remembering  his  former  affords  to  my  hard  fato.     After  all,  who 

exclamation,   *Do  madmen  weep?'    and  knows  whether  Alfonso,  the  worst  of  men, 

softened  by  the  recent  loss  we  had  mutually  may  not  effect  the  best  of  purposes  ?     My 

sustoinel,  mingled  my  tears  with  his.  soul  is  being  strengthened  and  annealed 

'Tell  me  all  about  her,'  said  he,  drying  under  the  blows  of  the  armourer's  ham- 
bis  eyes,   »nd  eagerly  drawing  me  to  a  mer.' 

chair.     So  I  did ;  and  went  minutely  into  <  In  that  case,  my  dear  Tasso,  you  will 

every  devout  and  pathetic  sayiog  of  hers  have  reason  to  bless  your  captivity.' 

that  I  could  call  to  mind,  to  all  which  he  *  I  can't  do  that,  yet ! ' 

listened  with  frequently- recurring  bursts  And  so,  after  some  more  friendly  talk, 

of  grief.  we  parted ;  but  not  before  be  bad  told  me 

*  I  daresay  plenty  of  elegies  and  mono-  some  such  beautiful  yet  wild  foncies,  that 
dies  are  being  written  on  her,'  said  he,  I,  a  plain,  prosy  fellow,  could  not  help 
*  but  I — I  cannot !  Grief  cannot  find  vent  having  some  dreadful  forebodings  of  his  go- 
in  poetry,  in  its  first  excess,  though  it  may  ing  nu&d.  However,  it  was  only  owing  to 
when  it  has  subsided  into  sorrow.  Did  the  high  pressure  of  solitude  and  inaction 
ihe  leave  me  any  last  message  ?  any  word  on  a  vivid,  active  mind, 
of  kindness  ? '  Shortly  afterwards,  I  proceeded  to  Rome, 

'  Strange  to  say,  she  never  mentioned  and  thence,  after  some  months,  to  Naples, 

you  after  your  last  peaceful,  cheerful  inter-  where  I  sojourned  awhile  with  my  friends 

view.     Nor  had  she  the  pain  of  knowing  the  monks  of  Mount  01ivet»  in  their  deli- 

your  sad  fate ;  but  one  day,  when  we  were  cious  retirement.    It  stonds  on  the  north 

alone  together,  she  cut  off  this  long  ringlet,  side  of  the  city,  on  a  precipitous  height 

and  gave  it  to  me  with  a  silent  smile,  and  crowned  with  pines,  firs,  and  cypresses, 

I  conclude  she  meant  me  to  give  it  to  you.  detached  from  the  world  beyond  by  a  deep 

It  could  not  have  been  for  me,  because  she  but  narrow  ravine,  with  a  rapid  rivulet  at 

had  already  given  me  some  hair  in  a  the  bottom  of  it— typifying,  I  think,  the 

ring/  spiritual  chasm  which  separates  the  monks 
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themseWea  from  the  world  so  little  remoyed  orezia  was  now  among  the  interoessord, 
from  them  that  they  can  see  and  hear  muoh  but  all  in  vain.     So  the  affair  stood  over, 
of  what  passes  in  it.     The  rippling  of  the         Then,   after  awhile,  it  was  stirred  up 
riyulet,  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  blend  with  anew  by  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
the  oonyent  bells  and  choral   services ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua.   At  the  instance 
within  the  walls  is  the  perfume  of  holy  of  the  latter,  Duke  Alfonso  at  length  re- 
incense,   without   them   the  fragrance  of  lented.     The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  to  be 
innumerable  flowers.     Moreover,  the  good  responsible  for  his  harmlessness ;  he  was 
monks  (who  have  an  incomparable  way  of  never  to  use  his  pen  against  the  house  of 
dressing  beocaficoes)  possess  a  rare  library  Este,  nor  to  show  himnelf  again  in  Ferrara ; 
and  keep  an  excellent  table.    Their  soups,  all  which  the  Duke  of  Mantua  gladly  en- 
espeoially,  are  perfect.  gaged  for.     After  some  vexatious  delays, 

While  I  was  here,  the  'Jerusalem'  came  the  release  took  place,  but  Tasso  was  not 

oat.     It  ran  like  wildfire  over  Italy,  nay,  permitted  to  kiss  the  duke's  hand  on  his 

over  Europe.    Two  thousand  copies  sold  in  departure ;  which  did  not  break  his  heart, 
two  days.     In  six  months  it  was  reprinted         I  was  present  the  evening  he  reached 

seven  times.     The  author,  meanwhile,  sane  the  Duke  of  Mantua.     I  remember  his 

and  innocent,  known  by  all  the  world  to  dazzled  look  as  he  came  into  the  lighted 

be  in  a  mad-house  1    Such  is  fame :  such  saloon  out  of  the  dark.     He  passed  on  to 

is  justice:  such  is  life!  his  kind  friend  and  patron,  who  cordially 

Our  monks  of  St  Olivet  had  early  copies,  embraced  him ;    and    cheerful,    thankful 

I  warrant  yon !    Oh  yes,  it  was  a  religious  words  were  spoken.     Afterwards,  he  came 

subject !    All  about  Jerusalem  and  the  round  the  circle,  and,  to  his  surprise,  came 

crusades ;  a  sacred  allegory  of  the  history  to  me.    I  believe  I  was  a  good  deal  less 

and  mystery  of  man's  fall  and  salvation^  changed  than  he  was.      He    knew  me 

not  a  word  about  love,  and  romance,  and  directly.      Certainly   I   had  also  known 

enchantment,  of  course.     The  Christian  him;  but  his  hair,  once  so  beautiful,  was 

army,  comprising  different  nations,  typified  cut  short,  and  had  some  threads  of  silver 

man,  compounded  of  various  faculties  and  ia  it;   his  laughing  eye  was   sunk  and 

passions.   Godfrey  was  the  understanding ;  quenched ;  care  sat  on  his   thin  cheek. 

Binaldo,   the  imagination;   Tancred,   the  But  there   was  the  old  smile;    the  old 

affections;    Armida,  luxury;    Sophronia,  tone. 

martyrdom ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the         *  0  loved  friend  ! '  said  he,  twining  bis 

chapter.     I  think  they  liked  the  story,  arm  in  mine,  and  drawing  me  out  into  the 

though  !     We  used  to  have  many  a  talk  balcony,  *  life  is  still  sweet,  liberty  is  pre- 

about  it  in  the  green  alleys  of  the  pleasant  cious !    They  have  kept  back  my  books, 

garden,  which,  as  far  as  red  and  white  my  letters,  my  manuscripts,  every  little 

roses,  myrtles  and  jessamines  went,  could  property  belonging  to  me ;  but  I  am  free  ! 

hardly  have  been  outri vailed  by  the  gar-  And  my  country  rejoices  in  my  name.     As 

dens  of  Armida.     It  was  curious  to  hear  I  came  hither,  I  met  a  shepherd  singing, 
us  praising  the  simple  diet  of  Erminia  and         « intanto  Erminia  infra  I'oinbrose  Pianto, " 


the  shepherds,  while  eating  the  best  of  fish  ^^  ^          j^  ^^ 

and  dnnkmg  the  best  of  wme.  'r  ""^  /'^  "     ♦•  «  a-    ;^«      t  ao«r  «  «s..i 

On  returning  to   Rome,   I   found   my  travelers  q^<>^!»«  .^-^'^l^^d^;- J.f^J^^^f^^ 

uncle,  who  was  in  his  ninetyeighth  year,  f  ^  an  inn  stopping  her  ears  while  she  read 

sick  if  a  fever.     There  could  be  no  indeli-  the  death   of  Clormda.      1  am  popular 


cacy  in  supposing,  at  that  time  of  life,  that  a^^^^g  ^Jie  people  I ' 

v«v J  M  o  fK.     6»  *«»«:1^  *«         *  What  are  you  doing  here  t  what  are  you 

the  issue  might  be  fatal.     I  tarned  to       ,     1  ^     i   «» u  ^  *i„  ^aa^^a 

await  the  result,  which  was  what  I  had  »boat  to  dot    b«  P;;**-''' »f^«^;  ,^     .„ 

prognosticated.    He  left  his  fortune,  which        '  I  ?"»  8?',°8  *"«  *.  ? 

t..  iih«,.i    in  .«,..i  .l,»,«i  h«twMn  m«  der  of  my  hfe  to  God. 


was  liberal,  in  equal  shares  between  m,  "-  -  -^  i.'lone  by  contemplation;  one 

oousm  andme.    Unfortunately,  myco^.n  ^»i^^.'b<,th,  perhaps,  by  suffering!- 

Wished  to  have  the  whole  of  it    and,  as  1  y    u  „  Li.  „o  «w:f«  «.!^,i  i» 

wished  to  have  my  half,  we  went  to  law.  A°J^*»o^'  ^^^  ^«  8^^"^^  ^^^ ' 

This  lawsuit  lasted  a  long  while,  and  

was  at  length  decided  in  my  favour.     On  %t    •        ^ 

my  uncle's  affairs  being  settled,  however.  The  Early  Flemish  Painters:  Notices  of 

the  residue  was  extremely  moderate.     Be-  tfieir  Lives  and  Workt,  By  J.  A.  Crowe 

fore  the  business  was  finally  arranged,  it  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.   384  pp.     Lon- 

was  necessary  I  should  go  to  Mantua.  don:  John  Murray. 

.  ^Meantime,  a  great  and  simultaneous  pleasure  castlb. 
effort  by  the  princes  of  Europe  had  been 

made  for  Ta^so's  release,  without  effect.  In  Flanders,  Jehan  le  Voleur  was  Jehan 

The  duke  was  keeping  him  in  charge  only  Malouers  colleague  as  '  paintre'  and  *  var- 

out  of  kindness !    Even  the  Duchess  Lu-  let  de  chambre,'  and  filled  a  post  of  honour 
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in  the  pleasure  castle  of  the  Duke  at  Hes- 
din.  Jehan  leVoleur^s  skill  consisted  only 
in  manufacturing  standards,  banners,  and 
pennons.  At  his  death,  in  1417)  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  place  of  governor  of  Hes- 
din  by  Hue  de  Boulogne.  Colin,  or  Colart 
le  Voleur,  the  son  of  Jehan,  obtained  em- 
ployment for  many  years  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  his  father.  The  castle,  or  chastel 
d'Hesdin,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  and  a  place  of  rest  to  which 
he  retired  to  amuse  himself  at  his  leisure. 
It  contrasted  strangely  with  the  pleasure 
palace  of  Louis  XI.  near  Tours,  where  the 
grounds  were  known  to  bristle  with  various 
deadly  instruments  intended  to  maim  tres- 
passers. Hesdin  was  as  full  of  pitfalls  and 
trap- doors  as  a  modern  theatre;  but  they 
only  served  to  perpetrate  the  coarse  though 
harmless  jokes  in  which  the  fun  of  the 
Middle  Ages  consisted.  They  seem,  in- 
deed, to  have  only  suited  the  robust  and 
healthy  constitutions  of  the  people  of  those 
days.  A  few  examples,  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  castle,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. A  stranger  issuing,  for  instance, 
from  a  gallery  into  a  neighbouring  passage, 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a 
wooden  figure  spouting  water.  A  wetting 
and  a  fright  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quences. But  when  the  joke  was  carried 
furthest,  a  set  of  brushes  were  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  patient  emerged  with  a  white 
or  a  black  face,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Another  still  more  powerful  engine  was 
one  which  seized  a  man  and  thrashed  him 
soundly. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  gallery  was  a 
trap,  and  near  it  the  figure  of  a  hermit  who 
prophesied.  Ladies  were  his  most  frequent 
victims.  They  no  sooner  felt  an  interest 
in  the  telling  of  their  fortune,  than  the 
ceiling  opened  and  poured  forth  rain  ; 
thunder- claps  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, preceded  by  appropriate  lightning; 
and,  as  the  air  grew  colder,  snow  fell. 
Taking  refuge  from  the  storm,  the  patient 
entered  a  dangerous  shelter  above  a  pitfall 
leading  into  a  sack  of  feathers,  from  which 
escape  at  last  was  permitted. 

The  castle  of  Hesdin  was  full  of  tricks 
of  this  description.  Besides  the  pitfalls 
just  described,  there  was  in  the  great  gal- 
lery a  bridge  which  dropped  saunterers  into 
the  water.  In  various  places,  there  were 
engines  which  spouted  water  when  they 
were  touched.  Six  figures  stood  in  the 
hall  spouting  water,  and  wetting  people  in 
various  ways.  At  the  entrance  of  a  gallery 
were  eight  water-jets  rui<hing  upwards, 
which  wetted  people  passing;  and  three 
small  pipes  were  so  fixed  close  by,  as  to 
cover  them  with  flour.  If  the  panic- 
stricken  victims  rushed  up  to  a  window 
and  opened  it,  up  came  a  figure  wetting 


them  and  closing  the  frame.  If  a  splendid 
missal  on  a  desk  caught  a  curious  eye,  the 
person  who  went  up  to  it  was  either  co- 
vered with  soot  or  dirt.  A  mirror  close  at 
hand  betrayed  the  trick ;  but  whilst  the 
victim  wondered  at  the  blackness  of  his 
face,  out  rushed  a  flour-dredger  that  made 
him  white. 

The  most  elaborate  of  all  these  tricks 
was  one  combining  almost  every  species  of 
deception.  A  figure  of  a  man  was  made 
to  start  in  the  great  gallery,  frightening 
people  by  talking  or  crying.  At  the  noise, 
the  loungers  in  other  rooms  rushed  in ; 
upon  which  a  number  of  figures,  armed 
with  sticks,  came  forth,  driving  every  one 
pell-mell  to  the  bridge,  where  they  fell,  of 
course,  into  the  water. 

Such  were  the  rude  and  practical  pas- 
times of  our  regal  forefathers  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 
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THE  GREAT  BOMISU  FESTIVAL. 

Rome,  June  19,  1864. 

My  dear  Brother, — To-day  1  shall  de- 
scribe to  you  the  festivities  and  solemnities 
attendant  upon  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Rome. 
In  France  this  day  is  termed  the  F^te-Dieu. 
It  was  established  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  now  the 
greatest  solemnity  in  the  Romish  Church. 
It  is  a  moveable  feast,  always  taking  place 
on    the   Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

Wednesday  14th  I  went  with  Mrs  C 

to  see  the  gallery  at  the  Corsiui  Palace,  in 
the  Trastevere.  There  are  an  immense 
number  of  paintings,  some  very  beautiful, 
but  a  great  many  very  commonplace.  We 
came  home  to  rest  and  dine,  and  about 
half-past  four  went  down  to  St  Peter's. 
The  transept,  where  the  feet  are  washed 
in  Holy-week,  was  all  prepared  with  tem- 
porary seats  and  two  n.oveable  organs, 
and  at  a  quarter  before  six  the  clergy  and 
choristers  came  in,  and  vespers  began. 
The  music  was  very  fine,  especially  the 
hymn  'Pange  lingua  gloriosi,'  appropriated 
for  this  festival,  and  sung  for  a  week.  The 
music  is  very  peculiar,  but  very  striking,  ac- 
cording so  well  with  the  sense  of  the  words. 
There  was  a  large  congregation,  who  left 
the  church  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
soon  after  seven.  We  were  obliged  to  hurry 
home,  being  engaged  out  to  tea  in  the  Via 
Babuino.  We  spent  a  pleasant  evening, 
and  Master  Romulus  came  to  escort  me 
home. 

The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  caa* 
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nons  fired  from  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  which  mark  one  set  to  be  Paolotti, 
church  bells  rang,  and  the  bustle  of  pass-  another  Bernabiti,  &co.  I  looked  upon 
ers-by  and  carriages  began  as  soon  as  it  these  last  with  interest,  as  Gavazzi,  whom 
was  light  I  had  my  breakfast  soon  after  I  had  heard  in  London,  was  one  of  this 
six  o'clock,  and  before  seven  my  friends  body.  The  Carmelites,  or  monks  of  St 
called  for  me  in  a  carriage.  Teresa,  wore  brown  dresses,  with  white 
Upon  reaching  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo,  capes ;  the  Dominicans  black,  with  white 
we  found  there  was  no  passage  for  any  but  capes ;  the  Passiouists  a  bleeding  heart  on 
privileged  carriages,  it  being  reserved  for  their  black  gown;  the  Ministri  degli  In- 
foot- passengers,  who  were  pouring  across  fermi,  servants  of  the  sick,  two  red  crosses 
in  multitudes,  giving  way  occasionally  to  on  the  left  breast;  the  Augustinians  were 
the  carriage  of  an  ambassador,  cardinal,  or  men  of  a  higher  stamp ;  and  the  Benedict- 
senator.  We  therefore  turned  down  the  ines,  of  whom  there  were  but  few,  looked 
Via  Giulia,  and  took  the  round  through  like  gentlemen,  as  none  but  men  of  good 
the  Trastevere  to  the  colonnade  of  St  family  may  enter  this  order,  which  con- 
Peter's.  We  had  tickets  for  seats  in  the  tains  more  ability  and  learning  than  all 
little  square  of  St  Peter's,  and  were  only  the  other  orders  put  together.  After  the 
just  in  time  to  secure  them,  for  the  crowd  religious  orders  came  the  pupils  of  va* 
was  very  great.  The  procession  was  to  rious  institutions  for  education  —  such 
leave  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  proceed  miserable-looking  boys,  the  least  first, 
under  one  colonnade,  round  the  little  Indeed,  it  was  quite  a  study  to  see  the 
square,  up  the  other  colonnade,  and  enter  development  of  education,  beginning  with 
by  the  great  door  of  St  Peter's.  The  most  the  tiny  boys  of  five  or  six,  through  the 
tasteful  awnings  were  erected,  of  white,  various  stages,  up  to  the  aged  monk, 
red,  and  yellow,  supported  by  poles  in  the  Many  hundreds  passed  before  me,  and 
shape  of  the  ancient  thyrsus,  wreathed  very  few  had  even  a  good  expression  of 
with  evergreens.  Bands  of  military  music  countenance  —  only  about  half-a-dozen 
played  in  the  centre  by  the  obelisk ;  the  looked  at  all  intellectual, 
sky  was  the  deepest  blue ;  the  bright  sun  The  crushing  system  makes  these  boys 
made  us  very  glad  of  the  awnings ;  the  two  the  unhappy  objects  they  are,  to  be  de- 
fountains  played,  rainbows  appearing  in  veloped  into  either  the  ruffianly-looking, 
their  spray;  the  gay  uniforms  of  the  or  the  abject,  low  monk.  When  all  the 
soldiers,  and  the  rich  costumes  of  the  sombre  dresses  bad  gone  by,  a  gayer  part 
Roman  women  and  contadini  from  the  followed — all  the  parochial  clergy  and 
neighbouring  villages,  made  it  a  most  gay  curates  of  Rome,  in  their  most  gorgeous 
scene,  and  very  much  amused  we  were  dresses.  Then  the  signs  of  the  seven 
with  looking  about  us.  The  head  of  the  great  basilicas  of  Rome.  These  are  huge 
procession  started  at  half-past  eight.  First  umbrellas,  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  de- 
came  about  sixty  little  boys,  scholars  of  rived  from  the  East  After  each  umbrella 
the  *  Termini,'  two  and  two,  dressed  in  long  came  the  church  officials,  choir,  clergy, 
black  gowns,  with  lighted  candles  in  their  and  canons  of  each  basilica,  with  their 
right  hands.  The  *  orfanelli,'  in  white  banner  and  a  large  kind  of  bell.  St  Peter's 
dresses,  came  next,  and  were  more  nume-  umbrella  was  the  sixth.  St  John  Lateran 
reus.  Then  came  a  choir,  supposed  to  be  came  last  in  the  place  of  honour,  as  this 
singing  the  psalms  appointed  during  the  basilica  ranks  even  before  St  Peter's,  and 
procession,  but  it  was  such  a  disagreeable  has  two  umbrellas  and  two  large  crosses ; 
noise,  that  I  was  very  glad  the  tumult  one,  my  informant  told  me,  was  called  the 
around  us  nearly  drowned  it.  The  re-  cross  of  Constantine,  and  was  gold,  ela- 
ligious  orders  followed,  all  two  and  two,  borately  carved;  the  other,  called  of  St 
with  lighted  candles,  each  order  being  pre-  Olmo,  was  set  with  precious  stones.  The 
ceded  by  its  banner.  I  do  not  think  you  judges,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  wore  their 
would  be  interested  by  a  catalogue  of  all  full  dress.  Then  a  *  grey '  assembly — the 
their  names,  as  there  were  upwards  of  heads  of  all  the  religious  orders,  about 
twenty,  so  I  will  only  mention  the  prin-  twenty-nine;  the  various  officers  of  the 
oipal.  Next  to  me  was  a  Roman  lady,  papal  household;  the  senators,  in  scarlet 
who  knew  all  the  orders,  and  she  told  me  robes;  the  jewellers,  carrying  on  crimson 
who  they  were  as  they  passed  by.  The  cushions  three  mitres  and  two  tiaras,  splen- 
Scalzetti,  or  barefooted  Franciscan  friars,  did  with  jewels;  the  lawyers  of  the  con- 
came  first,  and  were  the  most  miserable;  sistorial  courts,  in  red  gowns;  and  the 
such  dirty,  low-looking  fellows,  with  a  bad  private  musicians  of  the  pope, 
expression  of  countenance.  The  Capuchins  We  were  then  all  made  to  stand  up,  as 
were  distinguished  by  their  long  beards,  the  chief  part  of  the  procession  was  com- 
Several  others  wore  black  dresses,  which  ing.  First  came  the  Greek  bishop — said 
at  first  seemed  the  same  in  all,  but  upon  to  be  the  fiuest  man  in  the  world  after  the 
olose  inspection  the  sleeves  or  cape  differ,  £mperor  Nicholas — with   his  state  robes 
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and  crown.  He  ia  Tery  tall  and  majestic,  a  procession  from  St  Lorenzo  in  Lucina, 
bat  though  yery  handsome,  there  is  a  kind  preceded  bj  men  carryinii;  lights  in  what 
of  sinister  expression  upon  his  face.  He  looked  like  gilt  cages.  Friars,  children, 
was  supported  on  each  side  hy  the  Anne-  and  clergy  came  on,  and  ended  with  a  car- 
man and  Maronite  bishops,  with  long  dinal  carrying  the  host.  He  mounted  the 
beards  and  rich  eastern  costume.  There  steps^  of  the  temporary  altar,  raised  the 
were  several  other  foreign  bishops.  After  host,'aDd  gave  the  benediction  to  the 
them  came  the  Guardia  Nobile,  in  full  crowd,  who  all  knelt  to  receive  it  There 
dress,  and  very  handsome  it  is.  Then  was  to  be  a  fine  musical  service  at  the 
came  the  cardinals  —  first  the  cardinal  Trinitk  dei  Monti,  but  1  was  too  tired  to 
bishops,  with  large  bosses  of  gold  on  their  go  there,  and  glad  when  my  friends  left, 
breast?,  fastening  their  robes.  There  were  to  stay  quietly  at  home.  During  this  week, 
only  four  of  these.  The  cardinal  priests  or  *  octave,'  there  are  two  processions 
followed;  their  white  mitres  were  of  em-  every  day,  and  by  the  *Diario'  you  can 
bossed  satin.  Afterwards  the  cardinal  find  out  from  what  church  they  start,  and 
deacons,  with  plain  white  mitres.  The  to  what  point  The  next  two  days,  how- 
dresses  of  the  cardinals  were  most  gor-  ever,  I  did  not  go  to  any  procession,  for, 
geous.  Over  their  usual  red  robes  and  though  always  ready  to  see  everything,  I 
rich  vestments  they  wore  copes  of  white  often  have  not  strength,  and  am  obliged  to 
satin,  stiff  with  raised  gold  embroidery  stay  at  home, 
and  precious  stones.  On  Sunday  evening  the  procession  was 

Two  attendants,  bearing  the  white  os-  at  the  Lateran.  Services  at  our  church 
trich  plumes  set  with  peacocks'  eyes,  an-  were  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the 
nounced  the  near  approach  of  the  pope,  afternoon.  On  my  return  from  the  latter, 
and  all  the  Romans  fell  on  their  knees.  I  joined  some  friends  in  a  carriage,  from 
The  pontiff  was  carried  in  his  chair.  Ho  the  Piazzo  di  Spagna,  and  we  went  off. 
seemed  to  be  kneeling,  but  I  was  told  We  took  chairs,  at^^d.  a- piece,  in  the  line 
afterwards  that  he  was  supported  with  of  the  procession.  A  way  was  prepared 
pillows,  as  the  position  would  be  too  fa-  for  it,  nicely  sanded,  and  strewn  with  bay 
tiguing  for  so  long  a  time.  His  head  was  and  myrtle  sprigs.  It  was  a  glorious 
bare,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  splendid  evening,  and  a  most  striking  scene  it  was. 
ostensorium,  containing  the  consecrated  The  hills  in  the  distance  were  of  the  most 
wafer.  He  seemed  rapt  in  devotion,  and  gorgeous  colours :  a  sky  of  green  and  gold, 
did  not  cast  one  glance  on  the  kneeling  with  a  few  bright  purple  clouds,  edged 
multitudes,  or  give  his  benediction  as  usual  with  gold,  forming  a  beautiful  background 
in  processions.  His  whole  soul  seemed  to  the  picture.  A  Roman  crowd  is  far 
absorbed  in  the  object  he  carried  in  his  more  polite  than  an  English;  no  one 
hand.  His  robes  were  magnificent —  pushes,  and  yet  all  advance.  The  cos- 
white  satin,  with  heavy  gold  embroidery,  tumes  were  very  pretty :  the  gay  bodices 
The  chamberlains,  in  their  velvet  dresses  of  the  women,  their  handkerchiefs  and 
and  ruffs  (the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh),  aprons  of  fine  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 
followed,  with  other  attendants.  The  pro-  lace,  and  the  various  head-dresses ;  some 
cession  took  sixty-five  minutes  to  pass  us,  wore  the  flat  white  cloth,  so  becoming  to 
so  you  may  have  some  idea  of  its  length,  many  faces,  others  brilliant  scarlet  rib- 
The  French  and  Italian  cavalry  then  fol-  ands,  and  others  again  pins,  headed  with 
lowed.  coral  or  gold;  coral  necklaces  and  mas- 

The  pope  entered  St  Peter's,  and  I  am  sive  gold  ear-rings  are  worn  by  the  pea- 
told  placed  the  host  on  the  altar  and  gave  sants.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  less  showy, 
the  benediction,  but  this  1  did  not  see,  for  but  picturesque :  the  high  campagna  hat, 
the  crowd  was  so  great  I  could  not  get  and  embroidered  sash  round  the  waist  A 
into  the  church.  We  found  our  carriage  great  person  on  such  an  occasion  is  the 
with  some  difficulty,  and  drove  home,  seller  of  lemonade.  He  has  a  portable 
All  the  shops  were  shut,  as  it  was  a  uni-  stall,  containing  a  can  of  water,  lemons,  a 
versal  holiday.  lemon-squeezer,  and  sugar.     If  you  want 

Great  preparations  were  going  on  in  the  a  glass  of  the  best  lemonade,  you  pay  two 
Fontanella  Borghese  for  a  procession  and  baiocchi  (Id.),  for  which  halfa-lemon  is 
benediction.  A  very  tasteful  erection  was  put  in  the  squeezer,  and  you  have  two 
prepared  just  opposite  the  Borghese  pa-  spoonfuls  of  sugar ;  for  one  baiocchi  you 
lace :  curtains  and  drapery,  very  well  ar-  have  no  sugar.  The  little  children  will 
ranged  and  trimmed  with  gold  lace ;  an  come  and  beg  for  a  baiocchi  to  buy  lemon- 
altar-piece,  and  underneath  an  altar  with  ade,  they  are  so  thirsty, 
a  rich  covering,  and  handsome  candle-  The  setting  sun  gilded  the  statues  on  the 
sticks  and  plate.  I  could  see  all  very  roof  of  the  basilica,  which  stood  out  against 
well  from  my  window,  and  had  invited  the  intensely  blue  sky,  when  a  band  of 
some  friends  to  see  what  went  on.    It  was  music  announced  the  procession.    It  WM 
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bended  by  the  two  umbrellas  and  crossed  covered  with  black,  with  the  cardinars  hat 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  Thursday  pro-  at  the  feet.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  kind 
cession,  and  consisted  of  clergy  and  religi-  of  palisade  of  iron,  with  a  lighted  yellow 
ous  orders,  &c. ;  the  only  new  feature  was  candle  at  each  spike.  As  each  cardinal 
the  appearance  of  four  young  girls^  dressed  came  in,  he  knelt  on  a  cushion  at  the  foot 
entirely  in  white,  with  hoods  fastened  of  the  cofQn  for  a  moment,  sprinkled  it 
tightly  under  the  chin,  and  falling  over  with  holy  water,  and  then  went  to  his  seat; 
the  shoulders.  At  a  distance  they  ap-  the  pope  did  the  same  on  his  entrance, 
peared  to  have  silver  stars  on  their  dresses  soon  a^er  ten  o'clock.  The  mass  for  the 
and  hoods,  but  upon  close  inspection  these  dead  began,  and  was  very  fine,  especially 
stars  were  made  with  common  pins,  stuck  the  *  Dies  Irse/  which,  being  performed  by 
in  patterns,  and  producing  a  very  pretty  the  pope's  choir,  had  nearly  the  same  effect 
effect.  Two  of  the  girls  wore  crowns  of  as  at  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
artificial  flowers  and  gilt  tinsel  on  their  When  the  'Requiescat  in  Pace'  was 
heads.  They  are  children  of  the  parochial  8aid>  and  the  mass  over,  the  fence  of  can- 
school,  who  on  this  day  receive  dowries ;  dies  was  opened.  The  pope  and  cardinals 
those  with  crowns  are  to  be  nuns,  and  descended  from  their  seats  and  walked 
their  dowries  are  to  be  given  to  the  con-  round  the  catafalque,  sprinkling  and  in- 
vent that  receives  them ;  the  other  girls'  censing  the  cof&n.  A  chair  was  placed  for 
dowries  are  marriage  portions.  the  pope,  and  he  read  a  short  passage  of 
We  entered  the  basilica  after  the  pro-  the  Gospel  and  a  prayer.  His  voice  is 
cession.  St  John  Lateran  is  a  cold-look-  very  clear,  and  we  had  seats  just  outside 
ing  church,  the  walls,  statuesj  &c.,  being  the  fence^  so  we  saw  everything,  and  heard 
of  a  dead  white,  but  on  this  occasion  they  every  word.  It  was  a  very  striking  and 
were  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  the  impressive  service.  We  remained  almost 
coup  d*ceU  was  very  fine.  The  light  of  the  last  in  the  church.  At  night  the  cof&n 
day  was  almost  gone ;  the  kneeling  figures^  would  be  removed  and  placed  in  the  family 
in  every  hue  of  dress,  each  carrying  a  burial  vault,  without  any  further  religious 
lighted  taper,  the  candles  flashing  against  service.  Not  one  word  of  purgatory  occurs 
the  dark  crimson  draperies,  the  strains  of  in  this  service ;  I  think  it  must  be  the 
music  and  voices  joining  in  the  '  Tantum  dread  of  this  place  of  torment  which  makes 
Ergo '  hymn,  produced  a  very  fine  effect  Italians  so  shrink  from  death.  Oh,  that 
The  host  was  carried  by  the  cardinal-vicar,  they  fully  knew  the  loving  Saviour,  as  set 
who  gave  the  benediction;  the  military  forth  in  bis  Word,  without  the  addition  of 
music  began  in  the  church,  and  continued  men's  cunning  fables  and  devices, 
as  the  procession  passed  out,  gradually 
dispersing  when  they  left  the  great  square 

of  tbe  Lateran;                                     .  Descriptive   Essays    Contributed   to    the 

This  morning  I  have  been  at  a  service  of  Q^rterly  RevL,     By  Sir  Francis  B. 

a  different  nature.    Just  as  the  procession  y^^j  g/^^     2  vols.  8vo,  367,  368  pp. 

was    starting  on  Thursday,   the  sudden  i^^^i^^,  John  Murray.                      ^^ 

death  of  one  of  the  cardinals  was  an-  *' 

Dounced.     We  thought  the  pope  looked  the  down  train. 

Tery  pale,  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  On  arriving  in  a  cab  at  the  Euston  Sta- 

greatly   shocked.      The  cardinal's  name  tion,  the  old-fashioned  traveller  is  at  first 

was    Fornari ;    he    was    sixty-four,    and  disposed  to  be  exceedingly  pleased  at  the 

greatly  beloved  for  his  amiable  qualities,  new-born  civility  with  which,  the  instant 

Antonelli  is  said  to  have  dreaded  him,  for  the  vehicle  stops,  a  porter  opening  its  door 

his  influence  among  his  brethren  was  very  with  surprising  alacrity,  most  obligingly 

great,  and  he  was  considered  likely  to  sue-  takes  out  every  article  of  his  luggage.    So 

ceed  Pius  in  the  pontifical  chair.     He  had  soon,  however,  as  he  suddenly  finds  out 

just  put  on  his  robes  to  attend  the  cere-  that  the  of&cious,  green,  strait  buttoned-up 

mony,  and,  when  rising  up  to  go  to  his  car-  of&cial's  object  has  been  solely  to  get  the 

riage,  fell  down  dead.    His  funeral  service  cab  off  the  premises,  in  order  to  allow  the 

was  to  take  place  to-day  at  the  Ohiesa  string  of  variegated  carriages,  that  are 

Nuova,  and  Mrs  W           went  with  me  slowly  following,  to  advance; — in  short, 

there  soon  after  nine.  that,  while  he  has  been    paying  to   the 

This  church,  called  also  St  Maria  in  driver,  say  two  shining  shillings,  his  favour- 

Vallicella,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  ite  great-coat,  his  umbrella,  portmanteau, 

but  of  a  heavy,  bad  style,  and  not  at  all  carpet-bag,   Russia  leather   writing-case, 

pleasing.      It  was  now  entirely  covered  secured  by  Chubb'u  patent  lock,  have  all 

with   black   cloth    and   velvet    hangings,  vanished — he  poignantly  feels,   like  poor 

bound  with  gold,  and  most  tastefully  dis-  Johnson,  that  bis  *  patron  has  encumbered 

posed.     In  the  centre  aisle  was  the  cata-  him  with  help;'  and  it  having  been  the 

falque,  of  yellow,  on  which  lay  the  cofKu,  golden  maxim  of  his  life  never  to  lose  sight 
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of  his  luggage,  it  gravels  and  dyspepsias  bound  the  platform,  are  soon  seen  the  faces 
him  beyond  description  to  be  civilly  told  and  caps  of  various  travellers,  especially 
that  on  no  account  can  he  be  allowed  to  old  ones,  who  with  due  precaution  have 
follow  it,  but  that  '  he  will  find  it  on  the  taken  possession  of  their  seats;  and  while 
platform  ;  '  and  truly  enough  the  prophecy  most  of  these,  each  of  them  with  a  news- 
is  fulfilled ;  for  there  he  does  find  it  on  a  paper  unfolded  on  their  knees,  are  slowly 
barrow  in  charge  of  the  very  harlequin  wiping  their  spectacles,  several  of  the 
who  whipped  it  away,  and  who,  as  its  younger  inmates  are  either  talking  to  other 
guardian  angel,  hastily  muttering  the  idlers  leaning  on  their  carriage-windows, 
"^ or ^%  *  Now  then y  sir !  *  stands  beckoning  or,  half  kissing  and  half  waving  their 
him  to  advance.  hands,  are  bidding  '  farewell  *  to  the  kind 
The  picture  of  the  departure  of  one  of  friends  who  had  accompanied  them  to  the 
the  large  trains  from  the  station  at  Euston  station. 

Square,  however  often  it  may  have  been  At  the  crisis  just  mentioned,  we  hap- 
witnessed,  is  worthy  of  a  few  moments'  pened  to  be  ensconced  in  the  far  corner  of  a 
contemplation.  railway  carriage,  when  we  heard  a  well- 
On  that  great  covered  platform,  which,  known  clergyman  from  Brighton  suddenly 
with  others  adjoining  it,  is  lighted  from  observe  to  his  next  neighbour  who  sat  be- 
above  by  8797  square  yards  (upwards  of  tween  us,  *  There  must  surely  be  something 
an  acre  and  three-quarters)  of  plate-glass,  very  remarkable  in    that  scene!'      His 
are  to  be  seen  congregated  and  moving  to  friend,  who  was  busily  cutting  open  his 
and  fro  in  all  directions,  in  a  sort  of  Babel  '  Record,'   made  no   reply ;    but,   as    we 
confusion,  people  of  all  countries,   of  all  chanced  to  witness  the  trifling  occurrence 
religions,  of  all  languages,  of  high  cha-  alluded  to,  we  will  very  briefly  describe  it. 
racter,  of  low  character,  of  no  character  at  A  young  man  of  about  twenty-two,  of  very 
all: — infants  just  beginning  life — old  people  ordinary  height,  dress,  and  appearance, 
just  ending  it, — many  desirous  to  be  no-  was  standing  oppoiite  to  a  first-class  car- 
ticed — many,  from  innumerable  reasons,  riage  just  as  the  driver's  whistle  shrilly 
good,   bad,   and    indifferent,   anxious    to  announced  the  immediate  departure  of  the 
escape  notice ;  some  are  looking  for  their  train.     At  this  signal,  without  any  thea- 
friends,  —  some,   suddenly  turning  upon  trical  movement,  or  affectation  of  any  sort, 
their  heels,  are  evidently  avoiding  their  he  quietly  reeled  backwards  upon  a  bag- 
acquaintance,  gage-truck  which  happened  to  be  imme- 
Contrasted  with  that  variety  of  free-and-  diately  behind  him.     Two  elderly  ladies 
easy  well-worn  costumes  in  which  quiet-  beside  him  instantly  set  to  work,  first  of 
minded  people  usually  travel,  are  occa-  all,  most  vigorously  to  rub  with  their  lean 
sionally  to  be  seen  a  young  couple — each,  fingers  the  palms  of  his  hands  (they  might 
like  a  new-born  baby,  dressed  ftova.  head  just  as  well  have  scrubbed  the  soles  of  his 
to  foot  in  everything  perfectly  new — hurry-  boots) — they  then  untied  his  neckcloth; 
ing  towards  a  coupe,  on  whose  door  there  but  their  affectionate  kindness  was  of  no 
negligently  haugs  a  black  board — upon  avail.     The  train  was  separating  him  from 
which  there  is  printed,  not  inappropriately,  something,  or  from  some  one.     Its  move- 
in   white  bridal  letters,  the  word,  '£n-  ment,  however,  he  had  not  witnessed,  for 
OAOBD.'  the  mere  whistle  of  the  engine  had  caused 
Across  this  mass  of  human  beings  a  him  to  swoon!   What  corresponding  effect, 
number  of  porters  are  to  be  seen  carrying  of  fainting  or  sobbing,  it  may  have  pro- 
and  tortuously  wheeling,  in  various  direc-  duced  on  any  inmate  in  that  carriage  before 
tions,  baggage  and  property  of  all  shapes  which  he  had   long  been  standing,  and 
and  sizes.     One  is  carrying  over  his  right  which  had  just  glided  from  him,  we  have 
shoulder  a  matted  parcel,  twelve  or  fifteen  no  power  to  divine.   It  is  impossible,  how- 
feet  long,  of  young  trees,  which  the  owner,  ever,  to  help  reflecting  what  emotions  must 
who  has  just  purchased  them  for  his  gar-  every  day  be  excited  within  the  train,  as 
den,  is  following  with  almost  parental  soli-  well  as  on  the  platform  at  Euston  Station, 
citude.     Another  porter,  leaning  as  well  by  the  scream  or  parting  whistle  which  we 
as  walking  backwards,  is  attempting  with  have  just  described ;    from  the  murderer 
his  whole  strength  to  drag  towards  the  flying  from  the  terrors  of  justice,  down  to 
luggage-van  a  leash  of  pointer-dogs,  whose  the  poor  brokenhearted  creditor  abscond- 
tails,  like  certain  other  Hails'   that  we  ing  from  his  misfortunes; — from  our  care- 
know  of,  are  obstinately  radiating  from  the  worn  Prime  Minister  down  to^the  most 
couples  that  bind  together  their  heads ;  indolent  member  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
while  a  number    of   newspaper-venders,  ment — each  simultaneously  escaping  after 
*  fleet-footed  Mercuries,'  are  worming  their  a  long-protracted  session ; — from  people  of 
way  through  the  crowd.  all   classes   going  from  or    to   laborions 
Within  the  long  and  apparently  endless  occupation,  down  to  the  schoolboy  reluo- 
Btraight  line  of  railway  carriages  which  tantly    returning  to  or  joyfully  leaving 
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his  school ; — from  our   Governor-General  ber  of  death,  exclu-^ively  occupied  by  the 

proceeding  to  embark  for  India,  down  to  president — whose    clerks    (thirty-two    in 

the  poor  emigrant  about  to  sail  from  the  number)  are  employed  for  six  hours  a*day 

same    port    to    Australia, — the    railway-  in  opening  dead  letters : — 

whistle,  however  unheeded  by  the  multi-  ^    ^        ^i.    t      i      j-  .  •  ^ 

tude,  must  oftentimes  have  excited  a  variety  J*  l'^"^  *^,?  London  district. 

of  feelings  which  it  would  be  utterly  im'-  ^'  ^'?'^  '^^  P'^,':^^  f^^he  United  King- 

possible  to  describe.  ,       dom,  excepting  the  London  district. 

While  the  travellers  of  a  train  are  peace-  I    ^T  ^^^^^'f^'J^^  countries, 

fully    taking    their   seats,    artillery-men,  *'  ^^'l'"*"  *°^   '""^^  apparently  con- 

horses,  and  cannon,  on  a  contiguous  set  of  ^*^"*°8   property.      In  this   room 

rails,  are  occasionally  as  quieUy  embark-  °?®.  ^>'^  *'  also  exclusively  occu- 

ing,  in  carriages,  horse-boxes,  and  trucks,  P^*^,  '"^  T""*"^           '  "°^        °'" 

which  are  subsequently  hooked  on  to  a  unstampea. 

mass  of  passengers  perfectly  unconscious  Formerly  very  few  dead  letters  were  re- 

of  the  elements  of  war  which  are  accom-  turned  from  America  to  this  country ;  but 

panying  them.  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which 

As  a  departing   railway-train,   like   a  came  into  operation  on  the  6th  of  March, 

vessel  sailing  out  of  harbour,  proceeds  on  1849,  the  Americans   being  now  debited 

its  course,  its  rate  rapidly  increases,  until,  with  the  postage  of  the  charged  letters, 

in  a  very  short  time,  it  has  attained  its  full  there  have  lately  been  transmitted  to  Lon- 

speed,  and  men  of  business  are  then  in-  d^'i  from  the  United  States,  by  one  return, 

tently  reading  the  *  City  news,'  and  men  of  24.000,  and  by  the  following  return  25,000, 

pleasure  the  leading  article  of  their  respec-  pai<i  and  unpaid  letters,  which  could  not 

tive  newspapers,  when  this  runaway  street  h®  delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 

of  passengers — men,  women,  and  children  ^a-d  been  addressed. 

— unexpectedly  find  themselves  in  sudden  The  Dead-Letter  Office  in  London  is  evi- 

darkness,  visible  only  by  a  feeble  and  hi-  dently  one  of  high  trust  and  honour;  and, 

therto  unappreciated  lamp,  which,  like  the  \^  accordance  with  the  principles  by  which 

pale  moon  after  a  fiery  sunset,  modestly  it  should  be  governed,  it  is  a  rule  in  this 

shines  over  their  heads.     By  this  time  the  department  nbvbr  to  open  a  letter  if  it  can 

boarded  platform  at  Eustou  Station,  but  a  possibly  be  returned  to  the  writer  without 

few  minutes  ago  so  densely  thronged,  is  doing  so.  The  seals  of  chartered  companies 

completely  deserted.    The  lonely  guard  on  an<i  of  noblemen  are  usually  sufficient  to  ef- 

duty,  every  footstep  resounding  as  he  walks,  ft*ct  tbisobject ;  and  if  the  public,  especially 

ptices  along  it  like  a  sentinel.     The  news-  ™en  of  business,  would  inscribe  upon  their 

papei^^venders,  sick  unto  death  of  the  news  s^a's  their  addresses,  instead  of  their  crests 

they  had  been  vaunting,  are  indolently  re-  or  coats-of-arms,  they  would,  in  any  of  the 

dining  at  their  stalls,  even  the  boy  who.sells  c^-ses  we  have  mentioned,  including  that  of 

*  Punch '  is  half-asleep ;  and  there  is  nothing  sending  money  in   undirected  envelopes, 

to  break  the  sober  duluess  of  the  scene,  but  enable  the  inspector  of  the  Dead-Letter 

a  few  clerks  and  messengers,  who,  like  Office  to  return  them  their  packets,  &c., 

rabbits  popping  from  one   hole  of  their  wiopened, 

warren  into  another,  enter  upon  the  plat-  On  the  receipt  of  country  dead  letters, 

form  from  the  door  of  one  office  to  hurry  the  first  duty  of  the  department  in  London 

into  that  of  the  next.  In  a  few  minutes,  how-  is  to  determine  whether  the   rural  post- 

ever,the  loud  puffing  of  an  engine  announces  master  has  made  every  possible  effort  to 

the  approach  towards  the  platform  of  a  fin*l '  the  party' — his  reasons  for  not  having 

string    of    empty   carriages,    which    are  clone  so  being  written  by  him  on  the  back  of 

scarcely  formed  into  the  next  departure-  the  letter.     This  investigation  having  been 

train,  when  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  are  made  in  vain,  as  soon  as,  in  the  six  rooms 

again  to  be  seen  in  our  most  public  tho-  ^e  have  mentioned,  the  letters  have  been 

roughfares,  concentrating  upon  the  focus  opened,    they  are,   if   possible,   returned 

of  Euston  Square;  and  thus,  with  a  cer-  without  delay  in  an  envelope  to  the  senders. 

tain  alleviation  on  Sundays,  this  strange.  If  containing  property,  they  are  registered, 

feverish  admixture  of  confusion  and  quiet-  and  the  writers,  when  resident  in  London, 

ness,  of  society  and  solitude,  continues  in-  are  requested  to  call  for  them  ;  if  resident 

termittently  from  a  quarter-past  six  a.m.  to  in  the  country,  the  document  is  enclosed 

ten  P.M.  during  every  day  in  the  week,  there  to  the  postmaster  for  delivery,  on  ob- 

every  week  in  the  month,  and  every  month  taining  a   receipt.     Those  containing  no 

in  the  year.  property,  and  for  which  owners  cannot  be 

found,  are  torn  by  the  clerk  who  opened 

TUB  DBAD-LETTER  oppiCB.  ^hem  iuto  six  or  eight  picces,  and  then, 

The  Dead-Letter   Office   in   London  is  according  to  an  old  custom,  they  are  sold 

composed  of  six  rooms, — besides  a  cham-  under  a  legal  engagement  that  they  be  dis- 
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posed  of  to  paper-makers  to  be  remana-  once  appear  by  the  following  statement  for 

factured.  the  year  ending  5ih  January,  1849  : — 

Considering  the  immense  importance  Number.      Postage, 

which,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  is  Gross  number  and  amount 

justly  attached  to  letters  addressed  to  liy-  of  letters  returned  to  the                   £    s.  d. 

ing  persons,  or  even  to  the  dead,  we  must  „  T"*®S  i'  \\'  *   « *  oii ' '«;  ^^^'^^^     ^^    ®  ^^ 

®  ^..           '       ,    ,           At.   ^  ai            XI  Returned  letters  finally  re- 

own  It  appeared  to  US  that  the  gentlemen  ftwed,  omotdeUvered..    28,546     119  16   0 

whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves  Postage  received  in  the 
to  a  certain  degree  acquainted  with  the  Dead- Letter  Office^or 
confidential  contents  of  all  dead  letters,  ihen"....!^^!^  ...!!!!!".  226  10  0 
ought  not  to  be  the  persons  intrusted  to  Postage  on  Irish,  Colonial 
destroy  them,  or  rather  (according  to  the  and  Foreign  letters  re- 
old  ouBtom  we  Lava  n>entioned)  to  deliver  p^^-J-fetlTio-be  ''''^'  ''"^  "  * 
each  letter,  in  about  half-a-dozen  pieces  tendered  at  corrected  ad- 
only,   to  the  hands  of  a  salesman^  who        dresses 46,800     906    0   8 

merely  ^r^Uxkc*  to  destroy  them  Of  ^"^^^Z.JJ^..^^^^,^^^^^  7 
the  newspapers,  waste  vouchers,  and  let- 
ters, sold  annually  by  the  Post-Office  for  Under  the  old  system  of  heavy  postages, 
about  £450,  not  one-tenth  of  this  money  is  the  number  of  rejected  valentines  (all,  of 
received  for  the  dead  Utters.  For  the  course,  anonymous)  that  found  their  way 
paltry  sum,  therefore,  of  about  £45  a-year,  into  the  Dead- Letter  Office  amounted  to  no 
the  respect  due  by  a  great  country  to  the  less  than  120,000.  Under  the  penny- 
remains  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  postage,  the  number  of  *■  dead  valentines  * 
of  dead  letters  is  openly,  and,  we  must  has  fallen  to  70,000.  It  appears,  there- 
add,  unnecessarily  violated.  fore,  that,  at  all  events,  as  regards  postage, 
The  valuable  results  of  the  exertions  of  Cupid  in  London  is  not — as  he  is  poetically 
the  Dead-Letter  Office  in  London  will  at  believed  to  be — stf  ne-blind ! 


TO    THE    MOURNER. 

BY  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

God  stills  the  waves,  the  sea  of  human  thoughts, 

A-foam  with  passionate  strife,  by  him  alone 
Can  be  subdued;  no  syren's  charmed  notes 

Can  change  the  spirits'  discord  to  a  tone 
Of  sweetness,  nor  shed  o'er  the  troubled  soul 

A  gentler  control ! 
To  prayer  then  turn,  when  thou,  as  now,  art  shaken 

By  anxious  cares,  disturbing  mental  peace; 
To  prayer,  whose  breath  shall  in  thy  breast  awaken 

The  dormant  influence  that  bringeth  ease: 
Man's  power  too  oft  distracts  the  feeWe  mind; 
But  God's  can  still  the  wind ! 

As  the  storm  stirs  a  lion  in  the  night, 
'Mid  silence,  and  alone,  our  wild  thoughts  rise 

To  frighten  and  perplex;  we  find  no  light 
To  see  the  threatening  peril,  till  our  eyes. 

By  gazinf  Godwards,  may  at  length  behold 
The  morning's  smile  of  gold ! 

'Tis  darkness  round  thee,  and  the  lion  wakes; 

'Tis  tempest  with  him  and  with  thee;  put  forth 
Thy  hand,  and  draw  aside  the  bough  which  makes 

A  night  between  thee  and  the  sun !  the  earth 
Beyond  the  dusk  feels  all  its  warmth;  do  thou 
Lift  up  to  it  thy  brow ! 

'Tis  well  to  mourn  for  moments  lost  in  grief 
That  lessens  not  thine  own  or  others'  cares; 

But  better  still  to  seek  a  sure  relief 

In  active  duties.    The  one  tree  that  bears 

True  balsam  for  hurt  souls  is  found  alone 
Near  to  God's  throne ! 


m 


r  I  T  A  N. 


THE  ODD  CHAIR  OF  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

*  C'est  snrtont  aux  pontes  comiqnes  que  Tentr^e  dn  Temple  semble  avoir  6t6  interdite. 
Je  ne  sais  quel  6crivain  spirituel  a  pr6tendu  qu'on  ferait  una  Acad6mie  bien  complete 
de  tous  les  bona  auteurs  qui  se  furent  pas  Acadmiciens.' — Picard,  notice  8ur  Jtegnard. 

Fbengh  academic  prejudice  against  the  his  stand  at  the  head  of  this  our  paper, 

Comic  Muse  may  be  ascribed  to  certain  and  which  challenges  our  most  especial 

exaggerated  notions  of  ^ecorum,  rather  gratitude,  since  it  has,  in  all  probability, 

than  to  any  positive  dread  of  the  drama,  originated  the  idea  of  M.  Arsene  Hous- 

since  tragedy  has  at  no  time  encountered  saye's  41«  fauteuil^  or  odd  chair  of  the 

much  difficulty  in  making  its  way.    But  French  Academy;*  a  piece  of  furniture 

with  the  French  of  the  olden  school,  so  just  fabricated  by  that  ingenious  author 

grave  and  formal  in  their  enjoyment  of  for  the  express  accommodation  of  a  long 

scenic  exbibition,comedy  was  but  too  often  list  of  disappointed  academicians.    The 

confounded  with  farce,  and  its  authors  work  opens  with  an  ejaculation  embodied 

consequently  regarded  as  company  to  be  in  lapidary  style,  and  addressed  to  the 

eschewed  rather  than  courted  in  high  offi-  manes  of  a  departed  wife: — 

cial  localities.    The  prejudice  was  pain-  « ^  ^^^^ 

fully  felt,  however,  almost  in  our  own  day  yo^  qxti  btbs  partib  avakt  moi 

by  Picard,  both  as  a  player  and  a  play-  pouk  mb  fairb  aimbb  lbs  eoutbs  db  l'ih- 

wright.    In  fact,  he  obtained  his  decora-  wni.' 

tion,  in  1807,  only  in  ceasing  to  tread  •  •  ♦  •  ♦ 
the  boards,  and  passed  the  interdicted  This  may  not  exactly  tally  with  British 
gates  of  what  he  denominates  the  Temple  ideas  of  connubial  affection,  which  seldom 
only  by  throwmg  up  his  managerial  func-  puts  forth  such  posthumous  shoots;  but  it 
tions,  and  qualifymg  the  bitterness  of  the  points  significantly  to  the  author's  tem- 
comic  spirit  by  spreading  it  over  a  surface  perament,  giving  an  earnest  of  much  that 
of  some  eighty  plays,  embracing  among  follows,  of  an  enthusiasm  which  blends  not 
other  sweeteners  a  quantum  mff  of  unaptly  with  a  spirited  and  playful  wit, 
vaudevilles  and  harmless  comic  operas,  and  of  a  more  than  competent  portion  of 
But  this,  cleverly  managed  though  it  was,  argumentative  passion  for  that  most  de- 
was  only  a  service  done  to  the  ex-player  girable  of  all  ingredients  in  national  lite- 
and  manager  himself,  and,  except  m  so  rature— originality.  To  this  originality, 
far  as  it  might  supply  a  precedent,  caUs  our  author's  day-dream,  he  devotes,  in  his 
for  no  very  marked  expression  of  thank-  preface  especially,  not  a  few  of  his  most 
fulness.  The  case  is  widely  different,  brilliant  pages— pages  in  which  his  brush 
however,  as  regards  the  closing  sentence  rather  than  pen  runs  downright  riot, 
of  our  quotation,  that  in  which  he  states  reflecting  at  one  time  the  dazzling  tints 
that  some  clever  but  unremembered  of  the  flowery  and  tangled  wild,  at  an- 
writer  once  maintained  that  a  full  and  other  the  fiery  glance  of  the  inspu-ed  and 
complete  Academy  might  be  made  up  by  inebriated  bacchant;  and  aU  this  trium- 

S^!f  LH"  ^i""  '-   ""^  ""^l^  "^t?"  ''^''  *  Histoire  du  41-  FauteuU  de  1' Acad^- 

were  not  academicians.    It  is  this  pecu-  ^ie  Fraii9aise,  nouvelle  Edition,  consider- 

liar  phrase  which  entitles  Picard  to  take  ablement  augment^e.    Paris,  1866. 
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phantly  to  show  how  thoroughly  an  Aca-  in  every  city  through  which  he  passed 

demy  is  the  bane  of  this  his  darling  triumphant.      The    Ptolemies    reigned 

literary  virtue.     Yet  even  he  admits  the  over  Alexandria  to  dedicate  their  leisure 

academic  idea  has  interwoven  itself  into  hours  to  the  academicians  of  its  fashion- 

the  French  mental  stamina  from  an  undue  able  west-end  Bruchium.  Augustus  trans- 

and  most  unhappy  contemplation,  as  he  ferred  Greece  to  Rome,  setting  Richelieu 

asserts  it  to  be,  of  all  sorts  of  antiquity,  a  most  academic   example,    seeing    he 

from  the  Babylon  of  Assyria  to  the  Ba-  lived  familiarly  with  Horace  and  Virgil. 

bylonofRome.   *  Since  the  creation  of  the  Christian    as  well  as  Pagan  antiquity 

world,*  exclaims  our  author,  *  men  have  gives  her  sanction  to  these  meetings  be- 

built  up  the  future  with  the  ruins  of  the  tween  wits  and  master  minds.    Solomon 

past — superseded,  in  more  than  one  civi-  himself,  who  honoured  living  poetry  in 

lising  era,  the  mighty  architect  of  some  the  person  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  kept  a 

barbarous  age   by  an    erudite    mason.'  profane  academy  within  the  sanctified  re- 

*  Since  the  revival  of  letters,*  adds  he,  cesses  of  his  palace.    And  even  Charle- 

*  the  fatal  period  which  tore  us  away  from  magne,  under  the  holy  name  of  David, 
the  primeval  forest,  we  inhabitants  of  academised  with  Homer  in  the  person  of 
Palis  have  lived  on  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  his  handsomest  courtier  Angilbert;  with 
mans;  like  gravediggers  we  have  sung  in  Flaccus  in  the  person  of  his  councillor 
cemeteries.  Unable  to  live  on  the  future,  Alcuin;  with  that  most  pastoral  of  youths 
we  have  lived  like  dastards  on  the  past;  Amintas  in  the  person  of  his  archbishop 
and  with  the  sharp-edged  scythe  which  Riculi»hus;  and  with  the  more  sainted 
the  Almighty  gave  us,  in  common  with  personage  of  the  African  Augustine  in 
other  nations,  to  mow  away  in  the  fields  that  of  the  bishop  of  Corbie.  What,'  jo- 
of  the  infinite,  we  have  mowed  down  but  cosely  interrupts  our  author,  in  this  rapid 
the  grass  of  the  tombs.  When  Paris  is  review  of  past  academies — 'what  may  have 
right  or  wrong,  the  merit  or  demerit  lies  been  the  pseudo-academic  name  of  the 
not  with  Paris,  but  with  Athens  or  Rome.  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  the  contem- 
And  if  Richelieu  creat-ed  the  French  Aca-  porary  president  of  the  Academy  of  Bag- 
demy,  the  meed  is  not  his,  but  Acade-  dadl'  Having  thus  summarily  ennme- 
mus's.'  'Academus  the  Athenian,'  we  now  rated  the  academies  of  the  olden  time, 
and  then  abridge,  and  now  and  then  in-  M.  A.  Houssaye  makes  more  special  men- 
terpolate — 'Academus  the  Athenian  used  tion  of  the  earliest  assembly  of  the  kind 
to  love  philosophers  much  as  men  do  in  modem  France — ^that  formed  towards 
women,  without  pretending  to  understand  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
them,  and  had  them  at  all  times  about  opened  1570,  in  a  mansion  proudly  seated 
him.  But  the  philosophers  took  such  on  the  MotUagne  Ste  OenevUve/  The 
pulls  at  the  wine  in  his  amphoras,  and  object  ofthis  somewhat  primitive  Academy, 
withal  became  so  uproarious,  that  he  held  by  the  poet  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif, 
turned  them  out  to  graze  or  speculate  in  and  upheld  by  such  of  the  Pleiad  or 
one  of  his  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  poetic  galaxy  as  then  happened  to  be 
Athens.  To  this  orchard  the  philosophers  alive,  was  the  furtherance  of  grammar 
transferred  the  name  of  their  quondam  and  music  How  De  Baif,  who,  like  our 
host.  But  Academus  is  as  it  were  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  recommended  Greek  an<l 
yesterday.  Higher  up  the  stream  of  time  Latin  prosody  as  a  decided  improvement 
you  meet  with  that  floating  academy,  the  in  the  manufacture  of  modern  verse,  could 
ark !  Has  not  Bossuet  given  out,  on  the  reconcile  such  an  innovation  with  his 
authority  of  Moses,  that "  Noah  preserved  musical  instincts,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
therein  mankind  and  the  arts?"  Semi-  show.  But  De  Baif  was  a  privileged  man ; 
ramis,  too,  founded  an  academy  in  Ni-  was  bom  in  Venice,  was  the  son  of  an 
neveh:  witness  her  superhuman  pomp  of  ambassador,  was  a  voluminous  poet,  a 
art.  Orpheus,  Jason,  Hercules,  Castor  hardened  projector,  the  inventor  of  a  new 
and  Pollux,  founded  the  Academy  of  the  alphabet,  and,  to  crown  all,  passing  rich. 
Golden  Fleece.  Greece  itself  was  an  The  academic  diversions  were  spouting, 
academy  all  over,  before  and  since  Acade-  knotty  metaphysical  disquisitions,  music 
mus:  witness  her  games,  dances,  studios,  shadowing  forth  the  coming  opera,  and 
schools,  her  Alcihiades  and  Aspasia,  her  most  substantial  suppers  or  symposia  taken 
Phidias  and  Zeuxis,  her  Socrates  and  in  the  company  of  learning  and  beauty. 
Plato.  Alexander,  too,  conquered  Asia,  But,  though  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments 
that  Aristotle  might  found  an  academy  was  Ronsard  (our  Queen  Mary's  poet,  and 
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poet  ta  Bartholomew  Charles),  Bartholo-  century  after,  the  records  of  the  New 
mew  Charles  himself,  the  queen-mother,  Academy,  reverts  in  terms  of  tender 
with  a  whole  bevy  of  court  ladies,  the  Quixotic  admiration  to  the  old,  *  where, 
Duke  of  Guise,  Henri  III.,  and  all  his  with  all  the  innocent  freedom  of  the  early 
minions,  theAcademy  was  a  doomed  thing  ages,  the  members,  without  either  noise 
— whether  from  its  inherent  deficiencies,  or  pomp,  and  under  no  other  law  than 
or  the  wild  theological  times,  we  know  that  of  friendship,  tasted  together  all  the 
not;  but  its  vellum  charter,  and  most  of  sweets  and  charms  of  intellectual  society.* 
its  valuable  papers  and  documents,  were  But  our  author  has  too  much  of  the 
long  after  recovered  by  the  son  of  its  enthusiastic  in  his  composition  strictly 
founder  from  the  recondite  regions  of  a  to  adhere  to  one  and  the  same  view  of  his 
pastry  shop,  whither  they  had  been  ig-  subject.  He  varies  in  his  likes  and  dis- 
nobly  conveyed  for  lucre  by  Desportes,  likes.  He  likes  the  so-called  French 
the  every  way  bastard  son  of  one  of  its  Academy,  because  it  came  into  the  world 
most  distinguished  members.  The  Ian-  without  premeditation;  he  dislikes  it,  be- 
guage  of  poor  Colletet,  in  chronicling  this  cause  it  is  the  centre  of  method,  and 
most  golden  of  academic  ages,  when  sup-  method  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  barren- 
pers  were  rife,  seems  to  well  from  his  minded.  Away  with  your  methodists, 
heart,  and  his  raouth  to  wat^r,  at  the  bare  who  preach  that  genius  is  patience.  They 
recollection  of  such  a  savouiy  land  of  Co-  are  shut  up  within  their  timidity  like  a 
cagne.  In  the  Academy  unconsciously  river  that  sleeps  in  its  course.  It  is  not 
originated  by  Conrard,  1629,  in  his  some-  enough  the  river  should  mirror  the  trees 
what  roomy  dwelling  of  the  Rue  St  of  its  banks:  in  the  tempest  and  torrent 
Martin,  the  traditional  supper  was  once  of  thought,  it  must  tear  up  its  banks, 
more  revived,  but  not  the  metaphysical  uproot  its  trees,  and  sweep  them  away 
disquisitions,  still  less  the  bold  and  fer-  in  triumph.  This,  by  the  by,  is  rather  a 
vent  spirit,  which  animated  its  royally-  pet  simile  of  our  author's  when  talking 
attended  predecessor  of  1570.  The  Pe-  of  originality,  and  one  he  applies  with 
gasus  of  Conrard  and  his  friends  of  the  corresponding  boldness  in  various  pas- 
Rue  St  Martin  was  unhappily  of  the  hide-  sages  of  his  work,  but  in  none  so  roundly 
bound  species,  and  its  bestriders  afflicted  and  recklessly  as  in  that  in  which  he 
with  a  chewing  of  the  cud,  and  a  bottling  characterises  Mirabeau — *  whose  life,  like 
up  of  inspiration  for  a  given  number  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  tears  up  its  banks, 
years.  These  very  rational,  but  most  un-  sweeping  before  it  whatever  it  meets  in 
asthetic  propensities  were  further  counte-  its  fatal  career — the  wife  of  his  neigh- 
nanced  by  the  new  gradus  ad  Pamassum  of  hour  in  the  hour  of  passion,  and  the  throne 
the  lately  defunct  poet  Malherbe,  whose  of  France  at  the  hour  of  death.'  He 
pedantic  authority  and  finical  verbal  dis-  varies,  too,  in  his  estimate  of  the  influences 
quisitions  now  began  to  weigh  like  a  stone  of  an  academy.  In  alluding  to  the  de- 
round  the  neck  of  inventive  genius.  In  plorable  issue  of  the  romantic  campaign  in 
short,  the  wild,  full-bosomed,  barefooted,  France,  he  hesitates  not  to  say  that  art 
dishevelled,  and  erratic  muse  of  Ronsard  has  its  doctrines  just  as  the  Almighty  has 
&  Co.  was  gradually  tamed  down,  put  his  temples;  that  doctrines  were  all  that 
into  stays,  shod,  combed,  and  taught  to  was  wanting  to  secure  the  boisterous  and 
find  herself  at  home  in  the  presence  of  a  sweeping  con  quests  of  the  art  and  literature 
board  of  academicians,  six  of  whose  united  of  the  ninoteenth  century;  and  that,  had 
effusions,  notes  and  illustrations  to  boot,  the  Academy  chosen  to  enact  the  Temple — 
might  meet  within  the  boards  of  a  solitary  given,  that  is,  such  doctrines  the  conse- 
volume.  In  this  mournful  situation,  the  oration  of  its  shelter — romanticism  would 
board,  the  Pegasus,  and  the  muse,  were  have  lived  and  prospered  within  the  clas- 
at  once  surrendered,  1639,  to  the  protect-  sical  walls  of  that  very  institution  to  which 
ing  and  fostering  care  of  the  mighty,  he  elsewhere  insinuates  individual  genius 
Richelieu,  who,  if  he  suppressed  the  sym-  is  sent,  not  to  receive  the  reviving  waters 
posia,  enabled  poor  devil  members  to  sup  of  baptism,  but  the  dimissory  oil  of  ex- 
at  home  by  the  delivery  of  tokens  or  pre-  treme  unction.  And  yet  no  man  better 
sence-counters,  which  entitled  the  as-  understands,  or  more  clearly  discriminates, 
siduous  to  a  certain  sum  additional  for  either  the' extreme  qualities  or  defects  of 
attendance.  And  yet  (such  is  the  poet-  the  two  contending  schools.  *Our  cen- 
ising  power  of  the  past)  the  elegant  Pel-  tury,*  says  he,  *  has  run  half  its  course 
lisson,  when  penning,  more  than  half-a-  without  any  saving  faith  in  itself,  and  if 
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an jthing  is  cakalited  to  aitofudi  m,  it  lecrei,  md,  prodaimiiig  fiie  mdepeBdenoe 
Lb  that,  tUxst  the  ncnsj  and  promiae-ipeak-  of  tboii^t^  wrote  and  pamted  wiA  mi- 
ing  jean  with  which  the  iiinftftffith  ces-  faiidled  Ikxaae,  dreaomig  of  aa  ideal  be- 
toiy  op^ied,  there  should  be  ao  few  aolid  Tood  the  eoi|7reaiL  l£e  adiool  waaaer- 
works,  ao  few  onaaGailaUe  oaaiei^  ao  few  Tioeafale  in  rooong  tifee  maaH  feefii^  en- 
monameots  asaured  of  a  fatore.  The  feebled  bjaeooata^aeaidiafteroii^rard 
first  reFolotioDarj  adxx^  (the  riisrir)  waa  ferm;  it  maintaiaad  an  aspamtiaii  after 
one  of  f onn.  Its  diacqdes  were  fenreot  the  Tiaons  of  Hie  heart  and  aonl,  and  pre- 
and  obfitinate  in  their  attacfameoL  It  aerved  the  spiritoal  ekment  of  hnmanitf, 
reckons  even  now  mighfy  poets  and  aitista.  without  which  the  world  woaM  be  bat  a 
Severe  in  erefything  eonnected  with  the  ^ooraj  wildemefla.  But  it  waa  in  Ihe 
materid  of  art,  it  made  it  its  bosineaB  to  diqiarfaDent  of  painting  and  statoaijthia 
amend  the  language,  to  give  joath  to  cardinal  error  of  the  adiool  was  revealed. 
design  and  colour.  It  beome  neeeasaiy  It  ia  not  afaaolutdj  impoaaihle  to  paint 
to  aasign  a  reason  which  might  juatiff  the  without  thought,  bat  in  a  groii^  or  pio- 
attempts  of  its  artist&  A  reason  was  aa-  tore  there  ia  no  diiyemang  with  line  and 
signed — style  was  the  primary  and  con-  eokmc  A  paasion  for  myth,  a  q^stematic 
stituent  b^uity  of  woiks  of  ait.  Witneas  concern  for  an  immaterial  type  of  being;, 
the  poets  of  antiquity,  wliose  Terse  has  are  inaopermble  bars  to  progress  in  the 
immortalised  what  is  most  ephemeral  in  imitative  arts.  Because  the  adiod  of 
love.  Witness  the  creation  itael^  which  form  saw  and  worshipped  but  the  veO, 
has  embodied  the  eternal  thought  of  ita  the  figure,  the  mask  of  creation,  the  adiod 
Maker.  All  this  is  troe.  But  the  giand  of  thought  dismissed  these  from  its  con- 
error  of  the  school  was,  to  pauae  at  the  templaUon,  and  pursuing  the  beautiful 
limits  which  divide  the  visible  from  the  bqrond  the  limits  <^  nature,  wandered 
invisible.  In  its  all-engrossing  love  of  into  the  realms  oi  the  impossible,  where 
form,  it  neglected  thought:  it  diiselled  it  found  not  life  but  desiraction.'  Ta- 
the  vase  with  all  due  magnificoiee,  but  dtus,  in  cme  of  his  snblimest  passages, 
forgot  to  fill  it  In  the  midst  of  ita  describes  the  dumb  and  awestru^  march 
restless  search  after  outline  and  colour,  of  the  Roman  legions,  as  they  traversed 
thought  souk  under  ornament,  and  senti-  the  battle-fidd  whidi  had  witnessed  the 
ment  under  matter.  It  was  wanting  in  defeat  of  Yams.  A  fedii^  somewhat 
that  spintual  afflatus  which  is  the  soul  akin  to  this  agitates  our  authoi'a  breast 
of  art:  idea,  passion,  sentiment,  languished  on  looking  back  to  the  literary  and  ar- 
in  its  profiane  and  sensual  handling.  It  tistic  battle-fidd  of  the  early  part  of  the 
was  a  stranger  to  the  delicacy  of  moral  nineteenth  eentuiy,  now  strewed  with  the 
analysis.  Though  instinctively  and  sys-  bones  and  skeletons  of  forgotten  works,  or 
tematically  devoted  to  the  production  of  marked  by  a  few  scattered  and  neg^erted 
the  animated  objects  which  adorn  this  epiti^hs.  Evidently  (and  few  w3l  dis- 
sublunary  scene,  it  embraced  but  their  sent  from  the  writer's  opinion)— evidently 
outlines.  The  school  of  form  was  rarely  critidsm  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
borne  up  by  an  inner  sense  from  the  phe-  performance  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  and 
uomena  to  their  cause,  from  seen  to  un-  the  statuary,  what  it  constantly  meets 
seen  beauty,  from  the  world  to  Qod.  It  with  in  the  creation — thought  and  style, 
walked  before  the  Sphinx,  but  asked  no  mind  and  form.  It  has  a  right  to  expect 
questions.'  Such  is  an  abstract  of  our  that  art  and  art-loving  sodety  will  hence- 
author's  somewhat  lofty,  but  most  perti-  forth  consecrate  the  indissoluble  union  of 
neiit,  judgment  of  the  classical  school  in-  the  two  powers — ^beauty,  without  which 
augurated  by  Malherbe,  confirmed  and  there  is  no  art,  and  intellect,  without 
defended  by  its  intrepid  exponent  Boileau.  which  there  is  no  beauty.  For,  as  he 
His  critique  of  the  second  revolutionary  elsewhere  states  in  his  picturesque  and 
school  (the  romantic),  though  dashed  with  fervid  language,  *  poetry  is  not  merely  the 
tenderness,  is  to  tlie  full  as  impartial  perfume  of  the  flowers  of  the  earth,  or  a 
*  It  originated  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  flame  kindled  in  heaven.  The  perfume 
reaction,  and  rushed  into  an  extreme  the  must  dwell  in  a  cup  designed  and  painted 
contrary  to  that  which  had  established  by  the  Almighty  himself;  the  flame  of 
the  fortune  and  prepared  the  decay  of  its  sentiment  bum  in  a  vase  sculptured  by 
rival.  In  its  impotent  scorn  it  disdained  Michael  Angelo  or  Benvenuto  CellinL' 
the  richness  of  style  and  material  resources  Having  thus  eloquently  and  urgently 
of  an  art  of  which  it  never  possessed  the  voted  for  the  reconcilement  aiMl  fusion  of 
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the  two  schools  of  art  and  literature,  one  dividual  head  into  one  monstrous  capital 
would  naturally  anticipate,  <)n  our  writer's  excrescence;  the  running  of  every  indi- 
part,  an  anxiety  to  look  more  largely  vidual  thought  into  one  huge  and  over- 
abroad,  with  a  most  perfect  readiness  to  grown  idea,  the  better  to  be  lopped,  pruned, 
hail  with  pleasure  any  individual  mani-  or  appropriated,  according  to  the  giant 
festation  of  such  twin  excellence  in  either  caprice  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  day. 
department,  whether  within  or  beyond  In  this  instance,  however,  the  mode  of 
an  academic  pale.  With  him,  however,  activity  recommended  happily  runs  coun- 
as  with  all  true  Frenchmen,  mere  indi-  ter  to  its  author's  purpose.  A  journal  of 
vidual  excellence  is  as  distressing  a  phe-  the  Academy  would  degenerate,  just  like 
nomenon  as  an  isolated  fact  to  an  inquir-  a  dictionary  of  the  Academy,  into  a  few 
ing  and  systematic  philosopher.  He  can  third  or  fourth-rate  hand*:,  and  ultimately 
make  nothing  of  it  unless  it  be  repeated,  operate  anything  but  doctrinal  unity  or 
assume  an  aggregate  form,  be  sublimated  assent.  More  than  one  valuable  speci- 
to  the  dignity  of  a  doctrine,  and  solemnly  men  of  solidary  labour  may  be  gathered 
acknowledged,  like  any  other  formula  of  from  the  records  of  the  Scientific  Section 
government,  by  the  republic  of  art  and  of  the  Institute.  From  the  Section  of 
letters  at  large.  The  Academy,  therefore.  Letters,  but  two  of  any  note  have  reached 
though  to  him  an  extraneous  idea,  he  the  ears  of  an  attentive  public — the  critique 
would  most  willingly  submit  to,  provided  of  Oomeille's  immortal  Oid,  and  the  die- 
it  could  be  moulded  into  an  immense  tionary:  the  former  enjoined  by  the  cen- 
centralising  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  tralising  Richelieu,  the  latter  command- 
he  would  unceremoniously  oust  from  its  ed  by  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
precincts  the  superannuated  barren  di-  Academy's  very  existence.  If  the  critique 
vinity  le  Dieu  du  goiU^  and  substitute  exhibits  less  originality  and  more  inde- 
in  its  room  a  pedestal  for  the  bust  or  pendence  than  might  have  been  expected, 
statue  of  what  he  denominates  le  Dieu  the  dictionary  is  a  melancholy  proof  how 
de  Vimpr^vu,  probably  the  Qod  of  the  perfunctorily  collegiate  duties  may  be 
unknown.  Having  thus  enlarged  the  performed.  Happily,  literary  criticism 
principles,  if  not  the  premises,  he  would  has  higher  aims  than  it  had  in  the  days 
work  the  whole  institution  on  an  alto-  of  Richelieu.  Happily,  too,  word-catch- 
gether  new  plan,  would  infuse  new  vigour  ing  is  at  present  a  science  almost  extinct, 
into  its  crazy  constitution,  and,  above  all,  except  when  occasionally  revived  by  some 
bind  down  its  members  to  hard  and  as-  grasping  and  powerful  intellect.  Kor  is 
sociated  labour.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  it  at  all  to  be  lamented  that  the  im- 
would  have  the  Academy  stretch  forth  mediate  interests  of  art  and  literature 
a  helping  and  protecting  hand  *  to  every  should  vail  for  a  time  to  the  more  vital 
forehead  touched  with  the  vertiginous  and  important  questions  which  the  late 
inspiration  of  genius;'  would  have  her  social  convulsions  have  so  peremptorily 
break  her  starched  and  dignified  silence,  called  into  existence.  The  solution  of 
and  give  a  listening  and  admiring  public  these,  like  that  of  all  questions  of  para- 
more  frequent  occasion  to  witness  her  mount  difficulty,  is  in  all  probability  re- 
feast  and  flow  of  the  soul.  To  crown  the  served  as  usual  to  the  silent  and  solitary 
whole,  he  would  have  her  get  up  a  journal  effort  of  obscure  and  individual  genius. 
{le  journal  de  VAcad^ie),  which,  while  it  Meantime,  they  have  imparted  to  French 
invested  the  illustrious  body  with  an  im-  academic  eloquence,  in  the  occasional  as- 
mense  importance,  would  he  particularly  semblies  of  the  Section  of  Letters,  a  tone 
subservient  to  the  recognisance  and  con-  and  shade  of  gravity,  and  an  intensity  of 
secration  of  the  *  new  art.*  And  thus  the  interest,  which  deservedly  render  the  spirit 
individtuxl  victories,  now  lost  for  want  of  of  that  illustrious  body  the  trust  and  hope 
a  supreme  chief  to  lead  the  army,  would  of  a  higher  school  than  any  it  could  open 
redound  as  so  many  conquests  to  French  in  its  bosom  for  the  mere  improvement 
intellect,  and — to  the  French  Academy !  of  art  and  letters,  supposing  such  improve- 
Alas  for  this  same  love  for  centralisation,  ment  practicable, 
this  same  blind  and  headlong  passion  for  Our  author's  contradictions,  real  or  ap- 
supreme  chiefs,  which  forms  so  rueful  a  parent,  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by 
feature  in  the  aspect  of  this  otherwise  a  slight  survey  of  his  life  and  early  edu- 
most  sunny  and  social  of  lands!  It  is  cation.  He  enjoyed,  even  by  his  own 
the  realisation  of  the  insane  wish  of  the  confession,  much  of  what  our  Jeffrey, 
bloody  Caligula,  the  running  of  every  in-  when  discoursing  of  Burns^  conceives  to 
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be  a  Terj  fiur  oppoftonitf  of  jchievin^  Fauee,    Bta  chis  he  oma^  have  fpffnf*«i 
originaUtj,  Hkftmeoanttyidkiainiiirgr  fiir  Cuo  meSDotlicaL  atjejMaa&erj-jimai 
tjwgbt  him  nothing;  and  the  fine  n*^  a  band  >£  jouthM  aapiiana  to  j^oie. 
noai  of  poetrj  into  which,  he  fiuniiiarij  Tbea^tule  Gamier,    ^jn^faid   ie  ^*ir9aL 
dipped,  one  conrainin-j  apecimena  ddciol  Oiuiiae.  &ui^  tje  B«au7«jfr.  CfctingPTy 
Tillon  to  Btsnaaatii^  exIiUkited  fbw  'jf  a.  ^&.  po^H.  patnCRrs.  aoii  jcnipi;L.zau  Uoiier 
natore  to  daua  his  ^tj^jati  <iann^   Eia  toe  aiipiff^  ii  chKie  jrrpgniar  aod  »iariii^ 
obiigatiiins  to  thii  eXdinpUi  j  prrtatgr>gnp,  ipizitiy  he  leeoT^red  cuniiiieflcb  fflifiiTinns 
who  was  aiao  cAantre,  or  prF^centor,  of  hia  in hiaowa inspuadoa  w  piuiiisii.  in  m^y. 
Tillage  eharch,  and  nasaailj  simadiiDg  hia'CoaiaiiiiedeBiaiaa;    Xhe'Cooronne 
of  a  wine^bihber,  he  has  markr*d  with,  be-  de  Blueia.*  a  ^«sj  dev^f  and  sbmewhac 
coming  wanuth  and  thankfiiliieaa.    '  I  paoHkizical  ooveL  to^RthiT  wibl  aoother^ 
thank  joa,' fli^ he, in apostzophiiong thia  errtidud   'La  P^cneceaae.*  bcoughfi  him 
worthy  peraonags — '  I  chank  joo.  O  mj  into  no  snail  esteem  and  repute  wim  the 
early  master,  for  what  joa  have  not  taogOK  2amt  Smonian  sect,  then,  earnestly  ia 
me:  geography,  which.  dwac&  the  wodd;  qoesc  of  a  pheooinenun  which  had  beea 
history,  which,  duihonoaia  it;  philoaoplLy,  known.  &r  ages  ia  Pars— ^Ja  rVmM«  vi^rs. 
which,  doubts  of  God !     I  tfaank  yoa  fi^  These  two  p«f&rmanceSi,  toe'&fihdx  wim 
removing  finom  my  lips  the  bitter  cop  «jf  «-rt»tfn  or  ffghtetm  mi.re  uf  za&  suue 
adence,  which,  resembles  the  tab  of  the  racy,    gracemi,    yet    et^iiiyoeii,    ^am^ 
Danaids,  into  which  our  tears  ever  fiiO,  oat  brpathe,  it  most  be  eon&asisi^  a  phiLo- 
whieh  never  fiHs.'    Wegreatly  doobt  the  sofpay  acacoriy  Ie»  4eteterii>qa  thaa  that 
propriety  of  sueh  acknowiedgment  as  le-  (br  the  ignorance  of  which  he  aa  aishjaat- 
gardd  adenoe  and  phikwophyy  inasmnrh  artieally  thanks  his  eady  preceptor.    Ai- 
as  the  poor  precentor  eooul  icarceiy  be  «nmingr  j^w  a  QM}re  deisiiedly  literary 
said  to  withhold  what  he  did  not  posKss;  staDUy  he  pot  himseif  at  the  head  of  the 
bat  the  lentiment  and  simile  teff,anii  are  art  j'jonial '  L'Artisce,'  besi<it:s  eoatribot- 
ther^sregiTen  artiitically.  JLHoirsMife^s  ing  to  tile  'Bevixe  des  I>:ax  Moodes,' 
poetical  tempaament,  like  that  of  the  ia  IS^  that  mi>st  speaking  gallery  of 
practical    philosopher  Bockthocnej.  was  FartrmU  da  18' neci^r  snce  pablish«d 
eariy  evinced  by  a  ^wing^ukm,  £u>ci-  apart  ia  two  weO.-fiIIed  and  fayinating 
eated  in  hoooor  of  some  rustic  Sarharistta  volnmes.    The  ^irit  of  tiiis  latter  pro- 
of fifte^L    Like  Bockthome,  howevtar,  dnetioa  b  more  ia  hannrjny  than  muht 
be  had  a  stern  and  most  prosaic  faXans^  be  wuiked  with,  tiiat  which  prevails  in 
who,  to  wean  bii  aoa  from  all  soch  bal-  the  miw^;  bat  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
lad-making  propenAties,  shot    him  op  a^  itaei^  and  therefore,  artistically  as 
under  lock  axKi  key,  witb  strict  injiioc-  well  as  chroooiogically,  pardonable.    To 
tkms  to  master,  in  the  shortest  possible  this  his  most  especial  revival  of  the  lite- 
space  of  time,  Bezoat's  'Treatise  on  Al-  raiy  characters  fk  the  eighteenth  century, 
gebraic  Equations,'  and  CondilWs  *  Art  a  IkdU  which  <k)es  ho&^ur  to  his  palio- 
of  Thinking,'    Uipmij,  the  window  was  genesie  skiQ,  may  moreovo-  be  ascribed 
left  open,  a  mode  ci  egress  of  which  the  the  resorrectioa  o(  the  paintings  of  Wat- 
youthful  poet  availed  himself;  and,  re-  teau,  Boucher,  Yanluo,  and  the  thou- 
plenishing  his  purse,  with  the  awitrancp  sand  noadescript  baubles  and  futilities  of 
and  connivance  of  two  indulgent  grand-  Louis  XT.  and  the  inseparal^  Madame 
fathers  (grandfathers  are  invariably  io-  de  Pompadour.      His  *  Histoire  de  la 
dulgent),  ftet  out  on  a  course  of  adven-  Peinture  Flamande,'  ui  1&46,  may  be 
tare,  wnich  finally  brought  him  to  Paris,  considered  as  the  natural  complement  of 
in  A|/ril,  1832,  at  the  ripe  and  reflecting  bis  articles  on  Paris  exhibitions  of  paint- 
age  (/f  seventeen.   Our  youthful  fugitive's  ing,  the  natural  consequence  of  bis  ad- 
first  literanr  attempt  savours  little  of    miration  of  colour  in  style,  and  the  cou- 
origiriality.  being  merely  *  Chansons  h  la  scientious  result  of  certain  visits  to  Hol- 
iiiarji^re  cie  M,  de  B^mn^er/    Such  as  land,  as  well  as  to  the  various  museums  of 
ihf^  were,  however,  they  were  sung  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Sicily.   His  *  Voyage 
succMS  in  the  streets^  the  meridian  for  h  maFenStre'  boasts  the  same  sentimen- 
which  they  were  written,  re-filled  the  tally  Irish  origin  as  Xavier  de  Maistre's 
grandfaiher^s  now  empty  purM,  and  en-  *  Voyage  Autour  de  ma  Chambre.'   There 
allied  the  grandson  to  attend  in  very  un-  is  more  of  bustle,  however,  and  life,  and 
original  fafthion,  and  with  something  like  poetry  about  it  than  in  the  shrewd  and 
OMiduit/i  th«  Moiures  of  the  Collie  of  neat  little  work  of  I>e]\ilaistre.  It  shows  its 
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author,  too,  in  his  easiest  attire  and  most  was  therefore  called  to  the  administration 
philosophical  fashion,  though  all  due  al-  of  the  Th6&tre  Fran9ais,  an  institution 
lowance  must  be  made  for  a  desultory  composed  of  independent  player  members, 
and  discursive  performance,  which,  while  at  no  time  an  easy  body  to  direct,  but 
it  touches  on  almost  every  subject,  has  of  particularly  difficult  of  management  in 
course  no  sort  of  pretensions  to  plan.  In  the  free  and  disputatious  era  of  the  late 
1862,  Houssaye  appeared  in  the  appro-  French  Republic.  His  appointment  met 
priate  garb  of  the  poet — verse.  Here,  with  theanost  determined  opposition  on 
however,  even  more  than  in  prose,  his  the  part  of  the  actors,  who  sent  him  a 
admiration  of  colour  is  conspicuous  in  the  regular  summons  to  desist.  He  held  on 
ever- recurring  show  of  flowers  instead  of  his  course,  however,  improved  the  pro- 
imagery;  while  his  love  of  the  gigantic  perty,  the  scenery,  the  theatre  itself; 
in  metaphor  betrays  more  than  a  lurking  showed  that  full  houses  might  be  had 
propensity  to  imitate  Uhe  polypheme  independent  of  that  Jewish  impersona- 
graces'  of  the  romantic  school  of  poetry,  tion  of  Greek,  Roman,  Christian,  and  He- 
In  one  of  his  dialogues,  where  the  poet  brew  tragedy,  Rachel;  and  ultimately, 
feelingly  evokes  the  phantom  of  the  past  a  thing  unheard  of  for  years,  did,  at  the 
in  a  series  of  questions  addressed  to  the  expiry  of  ten  months'  administration,  in- 
violet,  the  nightingale,  and  the  hawthorn  vite  his  refractory  subjects  to  a  sumptu- 
of  his  native  village,  he  apostrophises  the  ous  repast  in  the  Salon  des  Fr^res  Pro- 
ghost  of  the  Sacharissa  of  his  youth  in  the  veu^aux.  announcing  the  extinction  of 
following  Cyclop  fashion: —  150,000  francs  of  old  debt,  with  a  surplus 

•Mais  toi,  beUe  C&Ue,  ftme  de  me.  vingt  "^  ^OOfiOObom  which  each  of  the  now 

jyjg  '                  '                      ^  repentant  player  members  was  entitled  to 

Blonde'  moisson  d'amour  que  Je  n*cn  paa  draw  a  proportional  dividend.    The  ban- 

faucMe  quet,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was 

C6cile,  oil  done  es-tuV  returned  with  interest,  and  a  deputation  of 

To  which  the  latter  sepulchndly  replies:  ^"^^^  despatched  to  wait  upon  the  now 

worshipful  director,  and  ascertam  on  what 

IX       1    .    ^-         *  ^^^  *™V  ^®  t****®'^^  day  it  might  suit  his  convenience  to  ac- 

le  jardrn  sauvage  oii  la  mort  ma  ^^^  ^he  invitation.     'To-morrow,'  was 

^^^    ^*  the  reply;  *but  on  one  condition:  the  in- 

But  a  more  repulsive  feature  still  in  the  vitation  must  be  couched  on  stamped 

style  of  Arsene  Houssaye,  is  a  singular  and  paper,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  regular 

not  always  felicitous  use  of  the  solemn  in  summons !'    We  doubt  whether  his  suc- 

Christianity,  in  illustration  of  the  physical  cesser  (Empis)  will  give  or  receive  such  a 

aspects  of  the  creation,  or  the  headstrong  flattering  banquet, 

passions  of  youth.    This,  too,  is  one  of  In  the  early  adventures  and  early  self- 

the  plague-sf)Ots  of  the  school,  as  has  reliance  of  our  author,  were  sown  the 

been  i^ain,  and  superabundantly,  proved  seeds  of  his  manly  scorn  for  all  classic 

by  Victor  Hugo's  recent   '^Contempla-  institutions,  in  so  far  as  they  interfere 

'  tions;'  a  work  in  which  this  blasphemous  with  independence — a  mere  quality  of  the 

*  medley  has  been  carried  to  utter  and  ab-  blood,  but  which  he  almost  invariably 

solute  loathing.     But,  be  the  extrava-  confounds  with  originality — a  quality  of 

gancies  of  Houssaye's  literary  instincts  the  brain.  In  his  administrative  instincts, 

what  they  may  in  the  sphere  of  imagina-  again,  may  be  detected  the  equipoise  to 

tion,  his  tact,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  these  his  independent  predilections — the 

management  in  real  life,  prove  him  to  quality,  in  short,  which  would  reconcile 

possess  that  enviable  quality  so  tersely  even  him  to  an  Academy,  provided  he 

expressed  by  the  French  compound  esprit-  could  but  be  appointed  its  managing  or 

de-conduitey  a  compound  for  which  we  organising  spirit.    As  this,  however,  is  by 

can  show  no  sober  equivalent,  save  the  too  no  means  a  likely  consummation,  unles^ 

compreliensive  vocable, '  sense,' or  the  too  indeed,  an  academy  for  the  'new  art' 

emphatic  and  unhappily  vulgar  Greek  de-  were  set  on  foot,  he  is  content  to  play 

rivative,  notis.    This  faculty,  so  rare  in  a  less  ambitious  part,  display  his  inge- 

literary  characters  of  even  unexception-  nuity  in  marking  the  deficiencies  of  the 

able  taste,  and  which  had  already  made  old,  and  branding  its  neglect  of  indepen- 

our  author's  personal  fortune,  was  judi-  dent  genius.    This  he  accomplishes  by 

ciously  enough  deemed  to  be  one  capable  the  whimsical  creation  of  an  additional 

of  making  that  of  an  institution.    He  fauteuH-^the  possessors  of  which,  from 
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Descartes^  the  faibo' of  philoflophk  doubt,  somed,  becanse  genius  is  a  headlong 
to  Benmger,  the  foonder  of  the  jM^mlar  stream,  which  hears  down  its  hanks,  even 
ode  in  France — number  fiftj-two  in  tbe  when  those  hanks  happen  to  he  Lanis  XI Y. 
lapse  of  a  coaple  of  centuries.    These  odd  It  is  a  notorioos  £ict,  bj  the  way,  that 
members  are  made  to  succeed  each  other  the  opinion  entertained  of  an  author's 
with  truly  commendable  regularity,  each  merit  in  France  is  always  in  proportion 
bringing  his  quota  of  wit,  or  eloquence,  to  the  share  he  is  supposed  to  have  had 
or  epigram,  or  humour,  candied  in  the  in  tearing  the  framework  of  society  to 
form  a  an  inaugural  oration.    Not  a  few  pieces    It  is  equally  notorious,  too,  that 
of  the  occupants  of  the  odd  chair  are  the  tearing  and  stormy  Moli^re  found  in 
DOW  household  words  throughout  literary  this  same  Louis  XIY.  not  only  a  kind 
Europe;  nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  and  constant  patron  to  the  ofl^ring  of 
for  the  Academy  of  Ridielieu  to  produce  lus  muse,  but  a  condescending  godfather 
many  such  names  as  sundry  of  those  to  the  issue  of  his  body:  small,  therefore, 
which  flourish  in  that  inaugurated  by  our  we  at  least  think,  must  be  the  grounds 
enthusiastic  author.    Truth,  nevertheless,  for  so  sweepiiig  and  revolutioDary  an  as- 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  their  ex-  sertioiL   Moli^re,  in  fact,  knew  the  world 
elusion  casts  no  reflection  on  the  dassiad  of  his  day  thoroughly,  and  that  world  he 
Institute,  inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  laid  himself  seriously  out  to  divert  or  in- 
of  our  nonconformists  never  canvassed  struct    His  aim  was  to  lash  the  vices 
for,  while  not  a  few  of  them  formally  de-  and  follies,  not  shake  the  foundations, 
clined,  the  honour  of  admissioiL    This,  of  society;  and  this  he  attained  at  one 
DO   doubt,  slightly  subtracts  from  the  time  with  the  most  exhilarating  mirth, 
strong  but  invidious  charge  which  forms  at  another  with  a  severity  bordering  on 
the  ostensible  baas  of  the  work,  though  absolute  sternness.     His  long  campaigns 
it  rather  enhances  than  detracts  from  the  as  a  country  actor  and  manager,  however 
skill  and  spirit  displayed  by  tbe  writer  in  they  might  have  enlarged  his  sphere  of 
bringing  forward  and  sustaining  the  bete-  observation  in  vulgar  life,  gave  him  no 
rogeneous  claims  of  his  numerous  candi-  new  lights  with  regard  to  that  of  tbe 
dates.     The  4\*  faiUeuil\&2i  half-earnest,  court,  at  the  shrine  of  whose  conventional 
half-playful  advocacy  of  an  early  prejudice,  graces  he  uniformly  offered  up  every  over- 
so  conducted  as  to  win  the  reader's  atten-  strained  or  awkward  provincial  attempt 
tion,  and  disarm  his  hostility.    Our  only  at  elegance.     He  did  the  same  with  the 
regret  is,  that  it  should  assume  the  pro-  ambitious  bourgeois,  or  plebeian;  though 
portions  of  a  mere  jeu  d^esprit,  which  it  it  is  equally  true  to  observe  that  he  un- 
eventually  does  by  the  untoward  adjunc-  hesitatingly  exposed  the  aiiy  conceit  of 
tion  of  a  42^fatUeuil,  into  which  the  in-  the  empty  marquis,  the  meanness,  vices, 
ventor  inducts,  with  more  cunning  than  and  swindling  propensities  of  the  pro- 
discretion,  such  unexpected  sitters   as  fligate  courtier.    The  age  in  which  he 
Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  Sterne,  and  Frank-  lived  was  eminently  one  of  common  sense, 
lin.    But  our  business  lies  with  the  odd,  and  never  did  that  most  uncommon  faculty 
not  the  even,  fauteuil;    we   therefore  meet  with  a  more  racy,  clear,  and  vigo- 
hasten  to  say,  that  tbe  portraits  of  its  rous  advocate  than  Moli^re.    His  scenes 
occupants  are  in  Houssaye's  usual  bril-  of  domestic  life,  manners,  and  character, 
liant  style — flight,  graceful,  and  sugges-  defy  forgetfulness.    They  exhibit  a  man- 
tive.     From  the  two-and -fifty,  we  select  liness,  breadth,  and  reality  attained  by  no 
but  two;  tbe  one  the  genius  of  the  seven-  subsequent  writer;  while  their  force  and 
teenth,  the  other  the  wit  of  the  eighteenth  import  grow  with  the  reader's  growth, 
century — Moli^re  and  Rivarol.  OfMoli^re  and  strengthen  with  his  strength.    Even 
our  author  talks  with  truth,  though  with  his  panegyrist   Ohamfort  scarcely  over- 
his  usual  spirit  of  exaggeration:   with  steps  the  modesty  of  truth,  when  he 
truth,  when  he  asserts  his  comedy  to  be  avers  that  his  pencil  so  blended  power 
the  child  of  reason  and  philosophy,  the  with  accuracy,  that,  if  there  existed  an 
offspring  of  thought  even  in  its  most  joy-  insulated  being,  ignorant  at  once  of  the 
ous  moods;  with  exaggeration,  when  he  man  of  nature  and  the  man  of  society,  a 
styles  the  author  himself  an  unconscious  steady  perusal  of  the  poet's  pages  would 
revolutionary,  the  Voltaire,    Mirabeau,  standhiminstead  of  every  book  of  morality. 
Rousseau,  and  Beaumarchais  of  a  time  How  far  Moli^re  was  a  religious  man,  if  not 
when  none  were  entitled  to  freedom  of  in  a  strictly  religious,  at  least  in  a  believ- 
fiX>eeclj,  a  freedom  which  he  (Molidre)  as-  ing,  age,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.    His 
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philosophic  education  and  wandering  life  are  to  credit  the  bold  and  paradoxical 
may  have  fostered  rather  the  humane  genius  of  infant  America,  be  looked 
than  religious  tendencies.  This  we  should  up  to  as  the  author  or  authors  of  all 
be  tempted  to  infer  from  the  words  he  those  plays  hitherto  so  foolishly  ascribed 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  young  de-  to  the  apocryphal  bard  of  Avon.  Hap- 
baucheC)  Don  Juan,  who  thus  replies  to  pily,  no  such  envious  cloud  hangs  over 
the  appeal  of  an  aged,  pious,  and  tattered  Moli^re's  personal  or  dramatic  career, 
mendicant: — ^Tu  pauses  ta  vie  d  prier  most  of  even  the  devious  paths  of  which 
Dieu,  et  tu  meurs  de  faim:  prenas  cet  have  been  traced  and  brought  to  light  by 
argerUyje  te  le  donne  pour  r amour  de  the  persevering  industry  of  his  admir- 
Vhumanite.^  This  sentiment,  uttered  in  ing  biographers.  The  mirth-loving  and 
1665,  and  which  the  expression  of  public  plastic  spirit,  whose  Sganarelle,  Arnolphe 
opinion  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  Mascarilie,  Argau,  Orgon,  Harpagon,  and 
the  acting  copy  of  the  play,  may,  how-  Pourceaugnac  still  shake  this  sublunary 
ever,  have  been  nothing  more  than  one  scene  with  Ilomeric  laughter,  is  now  as- 
of  those  venial  errors  into  the  commission  certained  to  have  been  born,  not  in  1620, 
of  which  dramatic  authors  are  sometimes  and  under  the  still  existing  piliers (arcade) 
hurried,  from  too  great  a  desire  to  give  of  the  Halles,  or  Central  Paris  Market- 
effect  to  character.  Be  this  as  it  may,  place^  but  on  the  15th  January,  1622,  in 
when  in  1667  he  was  finally  permitted  a  house  of  the  Rue  St  Honor^,  at  the 
to  bring  the  long-forbidden  'Tartufe'  on  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Vieilles  Etuves. 
the  stage,  that  thrilling  production  in  Even  his  mother's  name  stands  corrected, 
which  he  struck  so  deadly  a  blow  at  the  being,  not  Anne  Boutet  or  Boudet,  some- 
most  dangerous  of  all  foes  to  religion,  thing  as  dull  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
hypocrisy,  he  evinced  the  most  marked  doubtful,  but  Marie  Oress6,  a  sweet  name, 
and  anxious  deference  for  the  feelings  of  one  that  comes  tripping  from  the  tongue, 
the  society  he  so  nobly  defended,  by  cast-  besides  lingering  in  the  ear  of  fancy.  His 
ing,  and  executing,  in  the  person  of  father,  Poquelin,  though  he  held  the 
Oleante,  that  inimitable  model  of  the  otiice  of  valet-de-chambre  to  good  King 
gentleman,  the  man  of  sense,  and  the  Louis  Xlll.,  was  not  even  a  bourgeois. 
Christian.  The  only  themes  on  which  he  but  a  base  mechanic,  a  tapi^sier  or  uphol- 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  entitled  sterer.  The  office  of  valet-de-chambre 
to  make  intern perately  merry  were  con-  tapissier  du  roi,  the  principal  duties  of 
jngal  bliss  (he  was  the  most  unhappy  of  which  consisted  in  making  his  majesty's 
husbands)  and  the  medical  faculty  of  his  bed  of  a  morning,  and  turning  it  down  at 
time,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  murder-  night,  was,  of  course,  a  menial  office,  sub- 
ously  ignorant  of  any  age  or  era,  judging  ordinate  to  other  valets-de-chambre  of  a 
from  the  letters  of  old  Guy-Patin,  himself  higher  standing;  still  it  was  venal  and 
a  doctor  of  repute,  and  who  died  in  1672;  reversional,  consequently  one  much  covet- 
a  year,  that  is,  before  Moli^re.  ed  To  obtain  this  most  desirable  situa- 
*  But  for  his  reflex  image  of  Falstaff,  tion,  young  Poquelin  was  regularly  trained 
Mercutio,  Malvolio,  Jacques,  and  Portia,  to  the  upholstery  business.  At  fourteen, 
and  Imogen,  and  Lear,  and  Othello,  the  and  when  sufficiently  conversant  with 
man  Shakspere,'  says  Hal  lam,  'is  scarcely  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  fully  to 
a  determined  person,  a  substantial  reality  answer  all  parental  views  and  demands, 
of  past  time.'  The  only  thing  necessary,  the  boy  was,  at  his  own  most  earnest  en- 
in  the  same  sober  critic's  opinion,  to  in-  treaty,  sent  to  the  College  of  Clermont 
vest  him  with  the  mythical  darkness  (now  Lyc6e  Louis  le  Grand),  where  he 
which  shrouds  the  name  went  through  a  five  years'  course  of  clas- 

•  Of  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rooky  isle '  T\fA  '"f  "'^'''S  Philosophy,  under 

^  the  superintendence  of  those  masterly  m- 

is,  that  we  should  come  to  question  his  structors,  the  Jesuits.  His  most  familiar 
unity;  *  an  improvement,' he  adds,  *  doubt-  schoolfellows  were  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
less  reserved  for  a  distant  posterity.'  This  brother  to  the  great  Cond6;  Bernier;  Hes- 
distant  posterity  has  already  arrived,  and  nault,  the  son  of  a  Paris  baker;  Cyrano 
Bacon,  whose  whole  life  was  one  unceas-  de  Bergerac,  and  Chapelle:  all  free  and 
ing  struggle  after  scientific  and  worldly  independent  spirits.  Conti  ran  a  some- 
eminence,  or  a  galaxy  of  contemporary  what  contradictory  career.  He  took  a 
play- Wrights,  each  glaringly  insufficient  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
in  his  single  capacity,  must  now,  if  we  became  Abb^  of  Saint-Germaius,  married, 
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nevertheless,  a  niece  of  Mazarin's,  and  future  valet-de-chambre  tapissier  on  the 
finally,  in  another  hour  of  repentance,  royal  progress  to  Narbonne,  when  he  wit- 
wrote  against  that  passion  of  his  youth,  nessed  the  barbarous  execution  of  De 
the  stage.  Bernier,  St  Evremond's  pretty  Thou,  the  son  of  the  historian,  and  his 
philosopher,  became  the  celebrated  tra-  friend  and  companion  Cinq  Mars — un- 
veller  and  physician  to  the  Grand  Mogul,  fortunate  victims  to  the  stern  and  unfor- 
Aureng-Zebe.  Hesnault,  the  writer  of  giving  jwlicy  of  the  dying  Richelieu.  Part 
the  renowned  sonnet '  L'Avorton/  began  of  the  four  years  subsequent  to  this  royal 
a  verse  translation  of  Lucretius,  which  he  progress  Moli^re  spent  at  the  Orleans 
suppressed  from  religious  feeling.  The  School  of  Law,  qualifying  himself  for  the 
'Invocation  to  Venus'  is  still  esteemed,  bar,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  quelling 
Cyrano,  author  of  the  '  Pedant  Jou6,*  one  the  demon  of  upholstery,  as  well  as  stif- 
of  Moli^re*s  early  mines,  and  of  *  Le  ling  certain  unjustifiable  yearnings  occa- 
Yoyage  dans  la  Lune,'  a  tale  successively  sioned  by  his  early  recollections  of  the 
rifled  by  Fontenelle,  Swift,  and  Voltaire,  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  play-house.  On  bis 
was  famed  for  his  dissipation,  and  still  return  to  Paris,  however,  his  star  pre- 
more  so  for  the  abnormal  development  of  vailed.  He  addicted  himself  to  private 
bis  nose,  and  his  frequent  duels  with  such  theatricals;  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
as  affected  too  curiously  to  scan  that  of  some  friends,  in  forming  an  amateur 
'vicious  mole  of  his  nature.'  Chapelle,  company,yclept 'L'IllustreTh66.tre,*  with 
Moli^re's  junior  by  four  years,  turned  out  which  he  performed,  first  for  fame,  and 
one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  wits  of  his  lastly  for  money.  A  step  so  openly  at 
day.  His  professor  of  philosophy  was  variance  with  his  previous  education  and 
that  universal  scholar  Gassendi,  the  op-  the  then  ideas  of  French  society,  was 
ponent  of  Descartes,  the  reviver  of  Epi-  tantamount  to  an  act  of  outlawry.  It 
cure;  and  to  the  lectures,  or  rather  les-  severed  him  at  once  from  the  community 
sons,  of  this  his  illustrious  tutor,  Chapelle  at  large,  and  from  his  own  quiet  and  or- 
generously  invited  his  friends  and  school-  derly  home.  It  had  one  redeeming  point, 
fellows.  On  this  philosophy  Bernier  wrote;  nevertheless.  It  delivered  him  from  the 
to  this  philosophy  Hesnault  and  Moli^re  hammer  of  upholstery,  which  was  straight- 
rhymed;  while  Chapelle,  who  was  too  in-  way  transferred  to  a  more  tractable  brother, 
dolent  to  write  or  rhyme  on  anything  while  he  himself,  to  avoid  disgracing  his 
abstruse,  made  it  his  special  business  to  family,  relinquished  the  name  of  Poquelin, 
square  his  life  by  the  laxest  of  its  doc-  and  assumed,  in  com])liance  with  stage 
trines.  A  jovial  boon  companion,  an  precedent,  that  of  Moli^re,  now  the  high- 
original,  copious,  and  brilliant  talker,  est  and  proudest  in  the  records  of  French 
Chapelle,  long  years  after,  a  welcome  dramatic  fame.  Unable,  however,  suc- 
guest  at  Moli^re*s  table,  was  frequently  cessfully  to  compete  with  the  Hotel  de 
deemed,  by  more  than  one  blundering  Bourgogne  company,  and  that  of  the 
critic  of  the  infant  America  stamp,  to  be  Marais,  a  difficulty  rendered  still  more 
the  real  author  of  the  comedies  of  his  insuperable  by  the  ridiculous  war  of  the 
host,  for  the  irrefragable  reason  that  he  Fronde,  he  tunied  his  back  upon  Paris, 
was  ever  argumentative  in  company,  and  and  set  out,  with  such  of  his  troupe  as 
Poquelin  himself  uniformly  silent  and  would  follow  him,  in  quest  of  provincial 
taciturn.  Moli^re's  thirst  for  learning  celebrity.  As  a  strolling  actor  or  manager, 
was  preceded  by  more  than  one  delighted  he  could  not  be  expected  to  consult  lite- 
visit  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  Theatre,  rary  fame:  the  primary  condition  being 
under  the  guidance  of  a  confirmed  play-  to  live,  or,  rather,  avoid  starvation.  This 
going  amateur,  his  maternal  grandfather,  he  did  by  cleverly  plundering,  or  unscru- 
Wiiat  the  grave  but  ardent  boy  must  pulously  adapting  to  his  managerial  ne- 
bave  thought  of  the  mysteries  of  uphol-  cessities,  the  plays  of  others,  imitating  the 
stery,  after  one  or  other  of  these  splendid  iuibroglio  resources  of  the  Spanish  stage, 
peeps  into  this  acting  planet,  the  college  or  the  impromptu  extravagansas  of  Italy, 
speculation  sufficiently  reveals.  Hisfather,  The  plan  succeeded  for  years.  On  this 
however,  seems,  as  biographers  of  the  consoling  head,  we  have  the  selfish,  but 
Johnsonian  school  would  say,  to  have  most  satisfactory,  testimony  of  that  quack 
possessed  a  laudable  degree  of  firmness,  adventurer  and  parasite,  D'Assoucy,  who 
After  the  five  years'  classical  course,  the  assures  us  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  was  so 
youth  once  more  resumed  his  trade,  at-  nobly  and  lavishly  entertained  at  the 
tended  Louis  XIIL  in  his  capacity  of  strolling  manager's  table  for  a  whole 
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winter  in  Lyons,  that  he  verily  declares  would,  if  understood,  have  excited  but  a 

the  director  and  his  company  alike  worthy  smile;   while  Olaudio's  sombre  talk  of 

of  representing  in  reality  the  princes  and  lying  in  *  cold  obstruction'  he  would  have 

lofty  characters  they  daily  personated  on  deemed,  even  with  the  classic  assistance 

the  stage.    Much  of  the  early  provincial  of  Lucian's  Achilles,  as  insane  and  sorry 

phases  of  Moli^re's  dramatic  existence,  we  a  conceit  in  a  comedy  as  that  of  the 

should  take  to  have  been  a  satisfaction  master  of  a  lordly  mansion  who  should 

given  to  the  poetic  temperament,  an  un-  nestle  with  delight  in  the  gloom  of  its 

conscious  rush  and  revel  of  the  animal  cellars,  rather  than  bask  in  the  glorious 

spirits.    Much,  too,  must  have  been  de-  daylight  of  its  airy  and  commanding  ter- 

voted  to  observation,  though,  from  his  race.     But  why  talk  we  of  Moli^re  ? 

repeatedly  fruitless  attempts  in  the  tragic  The  age  itself,  erected  into  a  tribunal  of 

line,  both  as  an  actor  and  writer,  we  are  taste,  had  Shakspere  been  brought  to  trial 

warranted  to  say  he  had  not  yet  suffi-  before  it,  would,  even  had  he  thrown  into 

dently  observed    himself.      While    his  one  glowing  defence  the  very  essence  of 

anxious  genius  was  thus  throwing  out  his  transcendent  genius,  have  infallibly 

feelers  to  ascertain  ia  what  direction  its  condemned  him.    Nay,  the  very  rumours 

strength  might  lie,  it  would  be  a  curious,  of  the  court  and  audience  would  but 

though  an  idle  question  now,  to  ask  what  have  anticipated  the  sentence,  by  shaping 

might  have  been  the  after  colour  of  his  themselves  into  the  recorded  judgment  of 

walk    and  mind,  had    he    accidentally  the  most  noble  Festus: — 'this  man  is  be- 

stumbled  on  the  works  of  Shakspere.  side  himself,  too  much  meditation  doth 

In    all  probability,  however,  these,  so  make  him  mad.'      Some  twenty  years 

utterly  alien  to  his  mental  habits  and  later,  perhaps,  one  solitary  and  sickly 

previous  training,  would  have  attracted  genius  (Pascal),  could  he  have  been  pre- 

but  little  of  his  notice,  or,  if  they  had,  vailed  upon  to  revise  the  case,  might  have 

must  rather  have  delayed  than  accelerated  given  a  different  decision.    He  revered 

the  hour  of  his  delivery  from  the  trammels  the  majesty  of  thought,  and  entertained 

of  mere  imitation.   Moli^re's  was  a  splen-  unutterable  contempt  for  the  tinsel  and 

did  nature,  but  without  one  particle  of  trappings  of  the  meretricious  muse.    But 

written  romance.  His  melancholy  was  not  be  bad  already  begun  to  weigh  things  in 

precisely  the  pale  cast  of  sickly  thought,  the  balance  of  eternity,  and,  after  doubt- 

nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  at  all  ing,  like  the  royal  Dane,  and  shaking  the 

*  servile  to  the  skyey  influences.'    It  was  pillars  of  human  reason  with  a  convulsive 

simply  constitutional,  had  never  fashioned  grasp,  soon  lay  bruised  and  exhausted  at 

itself  into  mind,  and  was  therefore  kept  the  foot  of  the  Cross.    And  yet  (such  is 

for  his  own  private  use.    His  Sganarelie  ever  the  magic  of  native  genius),  despite 

might  have  felt  and  relished  the  epicurean  the  absence  of  this  Shaksperian  or  ro- 

crotchets,  sensual  sallies,  genial  wit,  and  mantic  principle,  which  we  are  so  apt  to 

unblushing  cowardice  of  the  humorous  consider  as  one  of  the  constituent  elc- 

mouster  Falstaff;  nay,  might,  had  he  seen  ments  of  dramatic  power — a  principle,  by 

this  lover  of  sack,  as  Dame  Quickly  did,  the  by,  as  effete  at  this  present  hour  in 

with  his  nose  *  as  sharp  as  a  pen,'  and,  England  as  its  antagonist  principle  in 

like  her,  heard  him  '  a-babbling  o'  green  France — Molike,  in  the  regions  which 

fields,'  have  found  in  his  large  and  ge-  he  has  chosen,  in  the  grand  division  of 

uuine  French  nature  sufficient  sympathy  social  nature  which  he  has  selected  for 

to  have  exclaimed,  ^Pauvre  cher  homme^  his  range,  alone  of  all  his  countrymen 

U  hat  la  campagn/e; '  but  no  serious  cha-  lords  it  with  undisputed  sway,  alike  over 

racter  of  MoU^re's  creation,  not  even  the  prejudiced  Englishman  and  the  all- 

Alceste,  could  have  made  anything  of  the  partial  Frenchman.   The  form  he  adopted 

moralising  mood  of  the  pastoral  Jaques,  was  that  of  his  education  and  age.    But 

or  the  brain-sick  philosophy  of  the  dilatory  his  approaches  to  the  head  and  heart 

Hamlet.     Nay,  in  Moli^re  himself  the  were  not,  like  those  of  his  ingenious  sue- 

chafed  Othello's  frenzied  and  flashing  pic-  cessors,  conducted  through  secret  paths 

ture  of  conjugal  dishonour —  and  imperceptible  byways,  but  along  the 

largest  and  broadest  of  avenues,  and  with 

*  Yet,  'tis  the  plague  of  gr^t  ones;  gy^h  manliness  of  process  and  sentiment. 

Even  then  the  forked  plague  is  feted  to  us  such  urresistible  appeals  to  every  lurkmg 

When  we  do  quicken'—  weakness  in  our  common  nature,  as  for 
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ever  entitle  him  to  take  his  stand  with  esteem  in  which  the  player  Moli^re  was 
t}ie  mightiest  among  the  heirs  of  fame,  held  by  his  own  relations,  one  of  whom 
Moli^re  entered  on  his  provincial  career  (an  antiquary,  we  presume),  while  the 
in  1646.  He  had  the  honour  of  playing  rest  contemptuously  refused  to  visit  his 
in  the  several  governments  of  the  south  theatre,  indignantly  ousted  him  from  the 
of  France,  and  particularly  in  that  of  his  family  pedigree  of  the  Poquelins;  a  name 
former  schoolfellow,  the  Prince  de  Oonti,  which,  maugre  its  almost  Shaksperian 
before  whom  he  performed  in  his  first  diversity  of  spelling — Pouguelin,  Pocgue- 
regular  comedy,  *Le  Depit  Amoureux.'  lin,  Poguelin,  Poquelin,  PocqueUn,  Poc- 
The  town  of  Pezenas  still  preserves  with  lin,  Poclain,  and  Pauquelin — has  now 
all  due  veneration  the  traditional  arm-  been  utterly  extinct  for  more  than  three- 
chair  in  which  the  observant  actor  and  score  years !  It  must  be  allowed,  how- 
manager  was  wont  to  sit  in  his  visits  to  ever,  that  the  great  man's  passion  for 
a  certain  barber's  shop  of  the  locality;  acting  would  have  hurt  his  respectability 
though  this  doubtful  relic  is  more  than  even  in  our  own  time.  What,  then,  could 
rivalled  by  one  embodying  a  sadder  re-  the  learned  and  unlearned  vulvar  of  his 
membrance — the  arm-chair  in  which  he  day  deem  of  one  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
sat  while  playing  the  *Malade  Imagi-  what  he  conceived  his  histrionic  duties, 
naire,'  some  few  hours  before  his  death,  got  caned,  kicked,  and  cudgelled,  dragged 
After  a  twelve  years'  professional  absence  off  the  stage  by  the  feet,  muffled  up  in  a 
from  the  capital  (1646-1658),  Moh^re  sack,  and  batooned,  to  the  infinite  delight 
finally  paved  the  way  for  the  reappear-  of  the  groundlings  ?  Well  might  the  legis- 
ance  of  his  '  lUustre  Thed,tre '  in  Paris  later  of  the  French  Parnassus  exclaim — 
thus:  he  sounded  his  old  schoolfellow,  the 
Prince  de  Conti;  who  referred  him  to  the  *^*^  ^  sac  ridicule  o\i  Scapm  I'enveloppe, 

Cardinal  Maaarin;  who  referred  him  to  ^^  "tlroDe^"^          ^'*''*^'''  ^"^  ^^^' 

Monsieur,  the  king's  brother;  who  intro-  * 

duced  him  to  the  king  and  queen,  when  Dramatic  eminence  itself  seems  with  him 
his  troupe  had  the  perilous  honour  of  but  too  often  subservient  to  the  acting 
enacting  a  tragedy  at  the  Louvre  in  pre-  and  managerial  functions,  and  of  this  he 
sence  of  the  young  monarch  and  the  old  has  more  than  once  paid  the  penalty, 
rival  company  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  The  admiring  Boileau  talks  of  this  weak- 
The  success,  thanks  to  a  farce  (the  Hotel  ness  with  wonder  and  contempt;  and  the 
de  Bourgogne  folks  were  above  playing  poet  Chapelain,  when  requested  by  Col- 
farce),  proved  such  as  to  secure  himself  bert  to  point  out  such  men  of  letters  as 
and  company  a  permanent  footing  in  the  he  thought  worthy  of  royal  regard,  thus 
metropolis.  From  that  moment  to  the  summarily  despatches  his  literary  claims 
hour  of  his  death  (1673),  Moli^re's  ex-  to  notice: — '  He  knows  what  comic  cha- 
clusive  business  was  to  maintain  the  racter  is,  and  executes  it  naturally.  The 
superiority  of  his  company,  which  he  ac-  invention  of  his  best  plays  is  borrowed, 
complished  by  unparalleled  literary  in-  but  judiciously.  Their  morality  is  good, 
dustry,  indefatigable  acting,  nay,  resuui-  but  the  author  must  beware  of  scurrility^ 
ing,  on  the  demise  of  his  more  tractable  He  never  missed  a  rehearsal,  was  never 
brother,  the  office  of  valet-de-chambre  an  hour  beiiind  with  a  play,  or  masque, 
tapissier  du  roi.  In  this  distinguished  or  ballet,  but  would  accept  as  his  own  a 
post,  however,  he  met  with  occasional  whole  pirated  play,  printed  from  me- 
rebuffs  from  the  high  and  mighty  his  mory;  and,  like  our  own  Shakspere, 
brothers  in  upholstery,  who  first  refused  left  the  final  publication  of  his  works  to 
to  make  the  royal  bed,  and  ultimately  the  tender  mercies  of  a  fellow-actor.  La 
even  to  take  an  early  meal,  with  a  disre-  Grange.  Even  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
putable  player.  But  this  petty  persecu-  when  compelled  to  diet  himself  on  milk, 
tion  the  king  put  a  stop  to  at  once,  by  and  observe  a  studied  silence  in  society, 
inviting  the  victinj  to  a  share  of  his  own  he  obstinately  persisted  in  playing  the 
breakfast,  taking  care  that  part  of  the  heaviest  parts  of  his  repertoire  —  an 
court  should  witness  and  report  the  com-  obstinacy  which  eventually  cost  him  his 
pensation.  The  favour  may  not,  in  these  life.  It  is  at  least  gratifying  to  know, 
our  democratic  times,  absolutely  strike  us  that  in  what  he  so  much  piqued  himself 
as  forcibly  as  it  did  contemporaries.  But  upon,  he  really  excelled.  Contemporary 
the  king's  condescension  will  be  best  authorities  tell  us  he  was  an  inimitable 
understood  by  an  instance  of  the  high  actor  in  the  broadest  farce,  and  equally 
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80  in  the  highest  walks  of  comedy;  yet,  was  almost  as  princely  as  his  spirit.  In 
say  they,  his  voice  was  hollow,  harsh  in  the  profits  of  his  theatre  he  had  one 
its  inflections,  and  attended  with  a  dis-  share  as  an  actor,  another  as  the  hus- 
agreeable  volubility  of  tongue,  which  band  of  Mademoiselle  Moli^re,  and  two 
gave  a  hurriedness  to  his  declamation  more  as  an  author.  What  he  drew  in 
most  unfavourable  to  tragic  character,  the  capacity  of  manager  we  know  not; 
This,  however,  he  corrected  by  endeavour-  but  his  yearly  income  must  have  amount- 
ing to  substitute  for  the  pompous  elocu-  ed  to  at  least  some  thirty  thousand  livres; 
tion  of  the  stage  the  rich  and  varied  a  prodigious  sum  for  the  time.  The 
tones  of  animated  conversation — an  ex-  A(»demy,  alive  at  last  to  the  extraor- 
ertion,  in  his  case,  often  attended  by  a  dinary  merit  of  the  man,  offered  him, 
gasp  or  hiccup,  though  even  this  un-  through  Boileau,  its  first  vacant  chair,  if 
pleasant  defect  he  could  turn,  at  times,  he  would  but  abandon  the  boards — and, 
to  admirable  account.  *  He  was,'  we  probably,  the  direction  to  boot,  at  least 
are  further  informed,  *  rather  tall  than  we  suspect  as  much— confining  himself, 
otherwise;  neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin;  like  a  true  academician,  to  mere  literary 
his  bearing  noble;  his  limbs  handsome,  labour.  Barter,  that  is,  opulence  and 
He  walked  with  gravity,  bad  an  air  of  authority  for  dependence  and  fifteen  hun- 
great  seriousness,  a  big  nose,  a  large  dred  francs,  which,  added  to  the  royal 
mouth,  thick  lips,  a  dark  complexion,  pension  of  a  thousand  he  already  owed 
with  bushy  black  eyebrows,  which  he  to  the  literary  certificate  of  Ohapelain, 
moved  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  as  to  would  have  produced  him  a  competency 
render  his  countenance  extremely  co-  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  livres  (a 
mical'  The  company  for  whose  success  hundred  pounds)  for  himself  and  family, 
and  well-being  he  thus  studiously  sa-  Exchange  the  buffets  of  his  own  friendly 
crificed  his  health,  and  committed,  in  stage  for  the  slings  and  arrows  of  an 
the  eyes  of  a  certain  world,  his  personal  adverse  world,  for  the  proud  man's  con- 
dignity,  certainly  loved  him,  but  were  not  tumely,  for  the  insolence  of  office,  for  the 
unfrequently  as  insensible  of  the  obliga-  precarious  and  degrading  honour  of  feed- 
tion  as  they  were  insolent  and  unruly;  ing  at  this  or  that  noble  Iady*s  table,  and 
nor  was  the  amount  of  their  untractable  minister  to  the  pleasure  of  this  or  that 
qualities  at  all  diminished  by  their  grave,  noble  gentleman,  like  his  friend,  the 
jealous,  and  impassioned  manager  linking  heartless,  dreamy,  listless  Lafontaine ! 
himself  in  marriage,  at  the  ripe  age  of  There  was  mockery  in  the  offer,  which 
forty,  with  the  youngest  actress  of  his  ought  never  to  have  been  made  by  Boileau, 
company,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  remark-  who  well  knew  the  style  of  his  friend's 
able  for  levity  and  coquetry,  and  totally  expenditure,  his  hospitable  habits,  the 
destitute  of  heart.  But  if,  in  one  sense,  por»r  and  needy  whom  he  fed,  the  wealthy 
Molik'e  might  be  said  to  have  more  and  titled  whose  feasts  he  returned  with 
than  his  share  of  human  frailty,  he  rose  interest,  while  his  own  humble  diet  was 
in  another,  and  for  that  very  reason,  milk !  In  transmitting  to  the  contemr 
perhaps,  immeasurably  superior  to  all  f^ateur,  as  he  styles  him,  this  very  allur- 
around  him — ^aetor,  author,  or  gentle-  ing  tender,  Boileau  sacrificed  his  sound 
man — by  his  noble  sense  of  humanity,  sense  to  the  prestige  of  social  decorum, 
the  tenderness  of  bis  nature,  and  a  as  he  subsequently  did  his  higher  sense 
generosity  verging  even  on  munificence,  of  the  merits  of  the  man,  by  sacrificing 
When  requested  by  his  youthful  prot6g6  these  to  the  paltry  exigencies  of  rhyme  in 
Baron  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  an  his  *  Art  Po6tique.'  For  this,  however, 
old  battered  player,  who  had  performed,  he  made  most  noble  amends  in  the  freeer 
he  said,  on  the  same  boards  with  the  regions  of  prose.  When  questioned  by 
manager  in  Languedoc,  he  asked  the  boy  Louis  XIY.,  what  poet  he  thought  did 
how  much  he  thought  should  be  given,  most  hoiK)ur  to  that  monarch's  reign, 
*  Four  pistoles '  (forty  francs),  timidly  *  Moli^re,  sire,'  was  the  critic's  unhesi- 
observed  the  youth. — *  Give  these  four  in  tating  answer. — '  I  did  not  think  so,' 
my  name,'  was  Moli^re's  noble  reply,  replied  the  king;  *but  you  have  more 
*and  these  additional  twenty  in  your  skill  in  these  matters  than  I.'  Louis 
own;'  adding  to  the  benefaction  a  pro-  XIV.  was  no  bad  judge  of  literary  merit, 
perty  coat  of  the  value  of  two  thousand  but  in  this  particular  case,  he  was  neither 
livres.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  a  more  nor  less  to  seek  than  most  of  the 
solitary  instance.    Happily  his  fortune  highest  as  well  as  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
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Moli^re's  comedy,  whatever  might  be  the        If  he  thus  stood  in  the  very  first  rank 

disguise  it  wore,  or  the  artificial  medium  as  an  artist   in    rhyme,    Moli^re    was 

through  which  it  chose  to  address  the  equally  superior  in  the  domain  of  sheer 

senses,  was  uniformly  founded  on  nature,  literary  taste.     Witness  his  prodigiously 

and,  like  nature,  as  uniformly  misunder-  stunning  attack  on  the  admired  euphuism 

stood  by  all  who  viewed  it  through  the  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  (*Les  Pre- 

spcctacles  of  convintion.      One  of  his  cieuses  Ridicules/  1669);   witness,  too^ 

happiest — and  certainly,  in  the  charac-  his  precious  sonnet  in  the  'Misanthrope' 

:tET  of  Agnes,   boldest  —  achievements,  (1666),  a  sonnet  which  the  most  intellec- 

*  L*Ecole  des  Femmes,'  despite  its  won-  tual  of  parterres  or  pits,  after  years  of 
derful  attraction  and  success,  was  mer-  his  own  masterly  training,  was  within  an 
cilessly  ridiculed  by  the  spectacled  critics,  ace  of  hailing  as  a  most  exquisite  effu- 
and  *  Messieurs  les  Marquis,'  a  denomi-  sion.  Among  the  detractors  of  Moli^re's 
nation  of  courtiers  whom  the  author  de-  genius  are  to  be  found  three  names  of  all 
lighted  to  honour  with  his  special  con-  but  the  highest  fame,  names,  however, 
tempt.  He  immediately  retorted,  not  by  whose  owners  (Feiielon,  Voltaire,  and 
an  apologetic  disquisition,  like  his  French  Vauvenargues)  were,  by  nature  and  edu- 
co-eval  Comeille,  nor  by  a  clever  disser-  cation,  utterly  incapable  of  relishing  the 
tation,  like  his  English  contemporary  almost  portentous  glee  of  our  author's 
Dryden,  but  by  an  ingenious  and  spirited  latest  popular  pieces.  And  yet,  forsooth, 
play,  in  which  he  sustained  an  equally  the  very  society  whose  better  tastes  these 
ingenious  and  spirited  part.  What  a  glo-  fastidious  spirits  were  supposed  to  vindi- 
rious  treat  now,  had  Shakspere  stepped  cate  would,  but  for  Moli^re's  imperish- 
out  but  for  once  from  the  deep  shade  able  pictures  of  its  foibles  and  follies,  have 
into  which  fate,  or  his  own  determined  for  ever  disappeai-ed  in  the  dark  abyss 
will,  has  for  ever  conveyed  him — to  oc^  of  oblivion.  *  The  Vesuvius  of  revoiu- 
in  his  own  defence,  show  cause  why  he  tion,' says  Houssaye,' has  engulfed,  devour- 
slew  Mercutio,  define  the  legitimacy  of  a  ed,  or  chastened  everything.  Moli^re's 
Falstaff,  or  expound  the  principles  on  comedy  has  survived,  in  its  philosophy, 
which  he  wove  that  wonderful  and  sub-  in  its  gaiety,  in  its  ever-living  genius, 
stantial  tissue,  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  like  those  frescoes  of  Herculaneum  and 
Windsor!*  Moli^re  was  not  only  supe-  Pompeii,  which,  after  an  interval  of 
rior  to  his  age  as  a  creative  genius,  he  two  thousand  years,  once  more  burst  on 
was  above  it  even  in  the  hackneyed  our  gaze  in  all  the  dazzling  freshness  of 
regions  of  rhyme.  His  metrical  plays,  in  youth.'  We  question,  however,  how  far 
fact,  display  a  wonderful  power  and  the  humane  and  practical  Moli^re  would 
facility  in  adapting  rhyme  to  reason,  in  have  relished  the  idea  of  the  Vesuvius 
the  gayest  9&  well  as  gravest  occurrences  that  engulfed,  or  the  theoretical  Simoom 
of  life.  Rhyme,  when  subservient  to  art,  that  scattered,  his  favourite  society  be- 
is  often  buxom  enough.  Studied  and  fore  its  hot  and  angry  breath,  even  sup- 
practised  for  its  own  sake,  it  becomes,  as  posing  he  had  foreseen  that  so  signal  a 
most  of  its  votaries  are  aware,  a  very  calamity  would  serve  but  the  better  to 
serious  and  absorbing  concern,  involving  attest  the  truth  aftd  power  of  his  un- 
a  degree  of  application  and  gravity  ri-  fading  frescoes.  He  had  grievances  of 
vailing  that  of  Addison's  Italian  tosser  his  own,  assuredly,  against  that  peculiar 
of  eggs.  Something  like  a  conviction  or  stnicture  of  society,  nor  was  the  crowning 
consciousness  of  this  humiliating  truth  outrage  offered  to  his  ashes  by  a  bloated 
seems  to  have  actuated  6c>ileau,  when,  in  and  bigoted  prelate,  who  refused  them 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  at  the  out-  the  charity  of  a  grave,  at  all  calculated 
«et  of  his  rhyming  career,  he  addressed  to  lessen  either  their  weight  or  bitterness, 
to  Moli^re  the  second  of  his  satires  What  then?  The  revolutionary  fierce- 
(166^,  which  opens  thus: —  ness  of  Robespierre  was  as  alien  to  the 

•  Rare  et  fameux  esprit,  dont  la  fertile  veine  ^^^om  of  Moli|re  as  the  impassioned 
Ignore  en  6crivant  le  travail  et  la  peine:  melancholy  of  bhakspere  was  foreign  to 
Pour   qui  tient  Apollon  tous  ses  tr6sors  his  genius.     His  spirit  was  ever  gentle 

ouverts,  and  forgiving;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  sa- 

Et  qui  sais  &  quel  coin  se  marquent  les  bons  tisfaction  more  congenial  to  his  peace- 

DanH^  combats  d'esprit  savant  maitre  f?'*'^^"?  *°^  peace-loving  humour  than 

d'escrime,  <ihat  given,  nearly  a  century  after  his 

Bn8eigoe-moi,Moli^re,oiitutrouve8larime.'  death,  by  an  admiring  public  and  re- 
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pentant  Academy.    We  can  almost  fancy  ill-proviiied  family  of  sixteen.    His  am- 

we  see  him  overlook,  with  a  grave  and  bition,  consequently,  took  a  social  rather 

thoughtful  smile,  the  proceedings  of  that  than  literary  bent.    On  his  first  arrival 

illustrious  and  truly  penitent  body,  when,  at  Paris  (1774),  his  great  anxiety,  though 

in  1769,  it  awarded  the  prize  of  French  scarcely  twenty,  seems  to  have  been  to 

eloquence  to  Chamfort  for  his  elegant  secure  a  proper  fulcrum  for  his  future 

and  spirited  panegyric  of  the  glorious  operations  in  the  gentlemanly  line.     His 

poet;  or  when,  in  1778,  his  bust,  pre-  first  attempt,  involving  a  change  of  name, 

sented  by  D'Alembert  as  an  ornament  to  the  more  effectually  to  quarter  his  wit 

the  hall  of  its  public  sittings,  gave  rise  and  appetite  on  a  respectable  academician, 

to  a  friendly  contest  among  its  members  was  foiled  by  a  booby  cousin,  who  chal- 

for  the  best  and  most  expressive  inscrip-  lenged  the  counterfeit  relative  to  exhibit 

tion.    That  which  consecrated  this  public  the  pedigree  on  which  he  grounded  his 

and  posthumous  adoption  of  the  actor  pretended    consanguinity.      His  second 

and  manager  of  the  Ulu^re  thidtre  was  (that  whereby  he  assumed  to  be  a  titled 

given  by  Saurin: —  nobleman)  exposed  him,  it  is  true,  to  the 

shafts  and  malice  of  such  envious  archers 

•  mea  ne  manque  &  sa  gloire,  il  manquait  &  ^  j^^^^  jjjg  ^^^1  origin,  but  ultimately 

®*  won  the  unchallengeable  sanction  of  sue- 
To  certain  of  our  readers  the  words  cess,  thus  stereotyped  on  the  veracious 
may  seem  as  bald  as  the  ceremony  itself  page  of  all  French  biographies — *  Rivarol 
may  have  appeared  childish.    But  if  both  (Antoine,  Comtb  de),  ^crivain  Franyais 
were  gratifying  to  the    manes  of   the  n6  &  Bagnols  en  1754.'     He  might,  and 
mighty  defunct  (and  reasoning  from  mere  did,  indeed,  meet  an  old  schoolfellow  now 
probability  they  must),  then  do  they  add  and  then  inclined  to  banter,  but  Rivarol 
but  another  gem  to  the  poet's  crown,  by  was  imperturbable,  an  intuitive  Chester- 
establishing  the  fact,  of  which  none  who  field,  bronze  or  brass,  or  anything  that  is 
personally    knew    him    ever    doubted,  most  aristocratic.    This  precious  fulcrum 
namely,  that  the  modesty  of  the  man  once  secured,  his  next  operation  was  to 
Moli^re  equalled  his  genius.  show  his  wit,  the  brilliancy  of  which  he 
We  have  dealt  all  too  summarily  with  contrived  to  exhibit  most  artistically  on 
the  man  of  genius;  we  mean  to  deal  more  the  darkest  of  all  possible  grounds,  the 
succinctly  still  with  the  mere  man  of  wit  divine  comedy  of  Dante.    The  transla- 
From  among  the  epigrammatic  and  philo-  tion,  which  is  said  to  evince  much  of  the 
sophic  whom  it  is  our  author's  pleasure  wild  grandeur  of  the  original,  attracted 
to  seat  in  the  chair  of  the  scorner,  we  Buffon's  admiration,  who  styled  it,  not  a 
have  selected  Rivarol  as  a  study,  and  mere  version,  but  a  series  of  creations, 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  What  Rivarol  could  create  after  such  a 
that  if  he  sits  with  a  certain  easy  inso-  master-mind  as  Dante's,  will  probably  re- 
lence  in  the  oMfaiUeuil,  he  might  have  main  a  mystery  to  all  those  who  are  nrtt 
filled  the  legitimate  piece  of  furniture  aware  that  the  translator's  creative  claims 
more  insolently  still,  had  he  but  been  en-  simply  lay  in  the  coinage  of  the  one  word 
dowed  with  a  little  more  literary  industry.  *  solemnity '  as  applicable  to  the  lofty  style 
Rivarol's  antecedents  and  qualities  were  of  the  conceited  naturalist.    But  labour, 
anything  but  antagonistic  to  the  insti-  original  or  other,  was  not  the  forfe  of 
tution.     His  breeding  under  the  Jesuits  Rivarol,  whose  wit,  like  his  title,  was  essen- 
was  strictly  classical,  and  the  hard  and  tia]lyamatterofim/>romp^tt.  Indeed,  his 
showy  nature  of  his  intellect  eminently  whole  strength  lay  in  the  spontaneousness 
susceptible  of  academic  cut  and  polish,  of  the  mental  effort;  had  his  learning  or 
This  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  research  equalled  his  vivacity  of  concep- 
style  of  his  victorious  prize-essay  on  runt-  tion  and  delivery,  we  should  have  had  his 
versalitS  de  la  langue  FrangaisCy  and  the  own  imposing  idea  of  an  author — *  a  writer 
membership  it  won  him  in  the  Berlin  armexi  at  all  points,  like  Minerva  leaping 
Academy  in   1785.     Rivarol  unluckily  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.'     Whatever  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  a  bom  gentle-  spoke  or  wrote  bore  the  unquestionable 
man.    This,  on  the  poet  Burns's  principle,  stamp  of  manliness;  breathing,  besides, 
might  be  literally  true,  but  then  it  was  that  cool  composure  of  manner  which  tells 
attended  with  a  heavy  drawback:  he  was  so  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  matter. 
known  to  the  busy  few  as  the  son  of  a  His  pages  on  Dante  may  be  read  to  ad- 
provincial  innkeeper,  and  brother  to  an  vantage  even  now;  and  his  half -spoken, 
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half-written  critique  on  the  Abb4  Delille's  to  his  father's  famc», '  Je  suis  le  fils  de  M. 
poem,  *  Des  Jardins/  became  the  fiat  of  de  Buffon.'  Rivarol's  ready  patrons,  ready 
what  judges  call  posterity.  In  the  poet's  wit,  and  clever  management,  threw  open 
case,  the  unblushing  talker  takes  high  to  his  access  the  niost  aristocratic  salons 
ground,  blending  the  hauteur  of  the  gen-  of  the  capital,  in  an  age  when  their  say 
tleman  with  the  malignity  of  the  wit,  and  sway  were  irresistible.  The  salons 
recommending  a  country  residence  to  the  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  not,  like 
playful  little  abb6,  as  he  chooses  to  term  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  of  a  previous 
him,  regretting,  too,  he  should  have  de-  age,  bent  on  syllabic  emendation,  or  the 
rived  so  limited  a  benefit  from  his  inter-  concocting  of  a  system  of  decorous  or 
course  with  the  Qeorgics  of  Virgil,  whose  conceited  euphuism :  they  were  the  la- 
logical  and  luminous  connection  of  sub-  boratories  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  times 
ject,  thought,  beauty,  and  episode,  he  was  busily  and  unconsciously  at  work,  the 
seems  never  to  have  penetrated,  much  lungs  through  which  incipient  liberty  of 
less  perceived  that  impalpable  clue  which  opinion  on  every  possible  subject  began 
enables  mmd  to  track  mind  through  paths  to  draw  a  larger  and  a  deeper  breath, 
invisible  f  With  the  pen,  however,  Rivarol  They  had  their  notoriously  official  repre- 
was  a  niggard;  he  only  wielded  it  on  great  sentatives  from  1720  down  to  1780,  in 
emergencies,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  person  of  the  quondam  nun,  Madame 
vulgar  life,  or  make  good  his  status  in  de  Tenein,  D'Alembert's  natural,  or  rather 
the  world  of  letters.  His  all- engrossing  unnatural,  nH>ther,  who  kept  a  school  of 
thought  was  to  enact  the  youthful  gentle-  slightly  hypocritical  and  lax  Catholicism, 
man,  which  he  contrived  to  do  much  ac-  and  corresponded  with  the  Pope;  in  the 
cording  to  the  traditional  receipt: — get-  more  liberal  and  philanthropic  person  of 
ting  up  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  dressing,  Madame  Geoffrin,  dry  nurse  to  philosophy 
lounging^^  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  all  its  Dominie  Samsons,  and  who 
always  dining  abroad.  To  these  elemen-  corresponded  with  the  King  of  Poland; 
tary  facilities  Panckoucke  largely  contri-  in  the  clever  and  sarcastic  blind  old 
buted,  by  oflfering  him  fifty  crowns  (a  Madame  du  Defiant,  a  first-rate  literary 
hundred  and  fifty  francs)a-raonth,  to  write  critic,  who  corresponded  with  that  king 
for  the  *Mercure,*  which  Rivarol  at  once  of  French  intellect,  Voltaire,  and  our  own 
accepted,  because  with  this  monthly  salary  Horace  Walpole;  and  in  her  impetuous 
he  could,  as  he  observed,  afford  to  ket-p  a  and  ungrateful  pupil,  Mademoiselle  Les- 
valet  and  amanuensis!  He  had  also  greatly  pinasse,  who  kept  a  circle  of  impassioned 
enhanced  his  social  value  and  importance  sentimentalism,  extemporised  with  elo- 
by  cherishing  a  decided  turn  for  the  sar-  quenee  on  all  subjects,  particularly  on 
castic,  which  gave  his  good  things  buoy-  love,  and  corresponded  with  the  haud- 
ancy  and  circulation,  besides  superinduc-  some  military  tactician,  Oomte  de  Guibert, 
ing  an  air  of  independence.  His  cutting  in  most  undisguised  and  enthusiastic 
sallies  and  biting  repartees  set  him  down  fashion,  as  all  know  who  have  read  her 
at  once  a  fEivoured  and  an  honoured  guest  letters,  so  kindly  edited  by  the  Comte  de 
at  Buffon's  table — nay,  even  won  him  the  Guibert's  philosophic  widow.  Rivarol 
offer  of  a  fashionable  season  in  the  literary  reached  the  capitid  too  late  to  turn  his 
sweets  of  Ferney.  Of  course,  he  sedu-  talent  to  account  in  any  of  these  professed 
lously  checked  the  growth  of  gratitude,  register-offices  of  wit,  though  early  enough 
or  any  other  silly  feeling  that  could  in  to  inhale  their  atmosphere,  and  catch  the 
any  way  be  a  bar  to  his  success.  If  he  now  widely-spread  infection.  Nor  was 
praised  Buffon,  he  also  showed  with  what  the  period  at  which  he  contrived  to  work 
an  easy  grace  he  could  wear  a  sense  of  his  way  to  so  desirable  a  distinction  as 
obligation,  by  the  characteristic  insinua-  that  ofan  aristocratic  audience  altogether 
tion  that  he  conceived  the  great  nian^s  one  for  mere  artistic  solos,  as  the  hoarse 
son  to  be  the  very  worst  chapter  of  his  and  husky  voice  of  the  people  was  soon 
father's  natural  history.  The  son  had  about  to  play  its  part  in  the  concert  of 
little  to  boast  of  on  the  score  of  intellect,  opinion.  As  yet,  however  (1781),  the 
true  enough,  but  he  had  more  of  what  is  popular  organ  pealed  not,  so  there  was 
called  heart  than  his  father  and  his  still  a  circle  for  sheer  wit,  room  for  per- 
father's  polished  guest  packed  together,  sonal  display,  and  latitude  for  personal  ag- 
He  perished  at  eight-and-twenty  on  the  grandisemeut.  And  this  last  high  mark 
revolutionary  scafibld,  poor  youth,  utter-  Rivarol  thought  he  attained,  by  forming, 
ing,  with  chivalrous  and  undying  devotion  somewhat  suddenly,  a  half-romantic,  ball- 
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calculating  marriage  connection  with  an  at  hand,  and  could  consult  him  when  he 
English  lady,  moving,  like  himself,  and  pleased.    He  kept  his  ground,  too,  quite 
unluckily  on  his  own  principles,  in  very  as  firmly  as  a  pamphleteer,  when  the 
high  French  society.      None  so  easily  hour  for  pamphleteering  came;  not  even 
gulled  eventually  in  a  personal  question  shrinking  from  grappling  in  written  con- 
as  your  mere  man  of  wit — ^a  truth  Rivarol  test  with  the  giant  Miraheau  himself, 
was  not  slow  in  discovering.    But  he  kept  whose  character  he  dashed  ofif  in  one 
his  own  counsel,  did  his  hest  to  keep  up  speaking  sentence: — ^Miraheau,'  said  he, 
appearances,and,ifhe  could  make  nothing  *  would  do  anything  for  money,  even  a 
of  his  partner's  real  antecedents,  he  de-  good  action.*    Nor  can  we  help  admiring 
liberately  shut  his  eyes,  and  never  ad-  the  spirit  of  consistency  which  prompted 
dressed    her    otherwise    than    Milady,  this  smgular  character  to  court  the  society 
Ghamfort,  the  rival  wit  of  the  day,  wlio  of  the  nobles  in  the  revolutionary  storm, 
had  over  Rivarol  the  advantage  of  mak-  when  so  many  among  themselves  would 
ing  one  of  the  Academy,  pretended  to  be  willingly  have  turned  their  back  on  their 
clearer  sighted,  and  spoke  most  disparag-  scutcheon.   His  alliance,  it  is  true,  was  not 
ingly  on  that  occasion — ^giving  out  that  always  gratifying  to  the  proud  caste,  as  is 
Milady  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  testified  by  Cr6qui's  well-known  repartee, 
master,  and  that  the  only  portion,  or  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
rather  jointure  {Milady  was  a  widow),  Rivarol  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  salon, 
she  brought  her  pseudo-noble  husband  *We  have  lost  our  rights!*  —  *We!* 
was  her  father's  grammar !     But  we  sus-  muttered  the  duke,  in  a  smothered  voice, 
pect  she  brought  him  even  less,  for  we  behind  him. — *  Anything  singular  in  the 
shortly  after  find  the  connection  violently  remark  1 '    demanded    Rivarol,    turning 
dissolved,  and  Rivarol  engaged  in  bonds  suddenly  round. — *  Singular?  your  plural 
of  a  less  stringent  nature  with  a  very  is,'  was  the  haughty  duke's  insolent  re- 
poor,  very  ignorant,  but  very  pretty  and  joinder.   And  yet  Rivarol,  who  spoke  and 
perverse  country  chit,  yclept  Manette,  acted  the  nobleman,  looked  it,  too,  if  we 
for  whom  he  penned  some  very  pretty  may  trust  the  portrait  given  of  him  by 
poetry,  and  whom  he  was  once  or  twice  Baron  de  Th6is  in  1791: — *He  was  tall 
on  the  point  of  seizing  by  the  hair  and  and  handsome,  with  prepossessing  fea- 
tenderly  tossing  out  at  the  window,  but  tures,  an  eagle  eye,  a  neat  sprightly  mouth, 
always  came  to  himself  in  time  not  to  do  a  noble  manner,  and,  to  crown  all,  mag- 
it.    His  legitimate  partner  fell,  it  would  nificent  brown  hair.'    After  his  unsuccess- 
appear,  into  great  distress,  as  we  are  in-  ful  interview  with  poor  Louis  XVI.  (the 
formed  he  read  one  morning  in  a  news-  monarch  applied  in  his  distress  to  the 
paper  that  the  French  Academy  had  just  brilliant  epigrammatist  for  counsel),  he 
awarded  the  prize  of  virtue  to  M.  de  withdrew  from  Paris,  though  still  waging 
Rivarol's  maid-servant,  for  having  tended  the  most  unflinching  warfare,  as  is  shown 
and  supported  Madame  de  Rivarol,  de-  by  his  *Actes  des  Apdtres/  his  *Theorie 
serted  by  her  husband.     But  this,  of  des  Corps  Politiques,'  his  *  Journal  Na- 
conrse,  is  a  mere  anticipation  of  the  grand  tional,'  and  his  History  of  General  La- 
aquatic  counterfeit    known  to   modem  fayette,  or  General  Morpheus,  as  he  called 
papers  by  the  name  of  canard.     We  him,  all  of  which  raised  him  so  high  in 
happen  to  know  to  a  certainty  that  Milady  the  estimation  of  our  anti-Gallican  Burke, 
survived  her  husband  some  twenty  years  When  the  fatal  hour  came,  he  took  to 
— nay,  even  left  a  biographical  notice  of  the  frontiers  with  the  emigre  graces  of  a 
him  bearing  date  1802.     A  proof,  besides,  thorough  aristocrat;  tried  Brussels,  whence 
that  Rivarol  was  by  no  means  destitute  he  once  more  wrote  in  the  king's  defence; 
of  family  feeling  is,  that,  when  his  father  London,  where  he  dropped  Manette;  Ham- 
the  innkeeper  died,  he  summoned  round  burgh,  where  he  picked  up  a  bookseller, 
him  several  of  the  young  folks,  gave  them  who  made  him  work  like  a  slave;  and 
titles,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  finally  Berlin,  where  he  once  more  starred 
then  brought  tbem  out,  and  settled  them  it  in  all  his  former  splendour.    His  re- 
honourably  in  the  world.    Be  this  as  it  ception  from  the  king  could  not  have  been 
may,  the  wit  maintained  his  ground  so  more  flattering  had  he  been  a  Oond6  or 
completely,  that  the  Due  de  Brancas,  a  Montmorency;  while  his  reconciliation 
when  solicited  to  subscribe  to  a  copy  of  with  the  Abb6  Delille  and  numerous  other 
the  *  Encyclopedic,'  declined  making  such  distinguished  countrymen,  whom  he  once 
an  outlay,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  Rivarol  satirised,  now  exiles  like  himself,  was 
Vol.  XXIV.  u 
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complete.    In  Berlin,  at  least,  be  was  a  nectar !     The  Princess  Ol^ronska  at- 

noble  emigre,  a  legitimate  academician,  tempted  to  take  his  band:  be  had  breathed 

In  Berlin,  too,  his  wit  and  elegance  of  his  last.    Thus  died  Rivarol,  on  the  5tii 

manner  found  not  merely  listeners  and  of  April,  1801,  a  bom  gentleman,  though 

admirers,  but  (quite  a  novel  thing  to  him)  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  a  first-rate  talker, 

friends,  among  whom  not  the  least  tender  and  unchallengeably  among  the  first-nto 

and  devoted  was  the  Princess  Olgorouska.  wits  of  an  age  and  nation  of  wits  and 

On  the  claims  which  he  had  so  long  and  talkers.    His  spoken  thoughts  and  ideal 

so  manfully  struggled  to  maintain,  death  were  ever  manly  and  original,  though  not 

was  now  about  to  set  its  solemn  seal.    It  the  written  style  in  which  he  dotiied 

is  mentioned  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  he  them:  this  was  ever  academic,  often  ela- 

would  have  a  sod  of  grass  fresh  pulled  on  borately  pompous.   Even  his  maxima  low 

his  table  to  smell  to,  and  ride  out  in  an  their  piquancy  on  paper,  where  they  aa- 

open  carriage  bareheaded  under  a  shower  sume  the  aspect  of  so  many  ornate  trath& 

of  rain,  the  better  to  commune  with  He  has  left  the  elements  of  many  work^ 

nature.    This  argued  a  noble  fancy.   But  but  no  book,  not  even  the  dictioiiaiy 

a  nobler  still,  we  deem,  was  that  of  Ri-  which  bears  his  name.    *Bat  wit,'  as  his 

varol.    He  died  impressed  with  a  serene  spirited  biographer  elsewhere  says,  *]8 

and  unshaken  sense  of  immortality,  sur-  now  and  then  a  legacy,  a  literature  of 

rounded,  too,  like  an  ancient  philosopher,  itself,  the  stroke  of  genius,  the  master 

with  flowers  and  friends.     In  his  last  touch,  the   undying  accent  which  the 

moments,  he  lay  with  a  bed  of  roses  in  painter  or  sculptor  works  into  the  marble 

sight,  and  seemed  half  to  linger  on  that  or  the  canvas.'    And  in  this  species  of 

beautiful  prospect,  half  to  contemplate  wit  did  Rivarol  superabound.    Had  he, 

the  advance  of  the  mighty  shadow;  and  instead  of  empty  admirers  and  servile  imi — 

when  it  came  at  last,  *  Friends,'  said  he,  tators,  possessed  but  one  listening  an4^ 

*it  comes;  these  roses  will  soon  be  changed  recording  friend,  his  life,  and  sayings, 

into  poppies.    It  is  time  to  contemplate  wit-encounters,  might  have  supplied 

eternity.'    Towards  evening,  he  had  a  fit  book  worthy  to  take  its  stand  beside  ^' 

of  delirium,  and  asked  for  Attic  figs  and  well's  *  Johnson.' 


OUR      WISH. 

PART  I. 


I  WAS  past  my  first  youth  before  I  met  Olive  is  curate  of  their  parish.    Siogolar, 

Paula  Olive,  and  she  was  no  longer  a  isn't  it,  for  a  clergyman's  daughter  to 

girl.     I  well  remember  seeing  her  tall  write  such  books  1    Now,  I  assure  yon— 

figure  standing  erect,  and  with  a  sort  of  if  you'll  only  come ^  &a 

dignity  that  had  a  suspicion  of  haughti-        I  consented,  and  was  relieved  of  tiK 

ness  about  it,  under  the  central  chande-  hospitable  lad/s  voluble  attentions.  Sm 

lier  of  Lady  Oraven's  brilliant  drawing-  had  wrongly  concluded  that  I  *iwy^ 

room.    It  was  at  one  of  her  ladyships  read  those  kind  of  books' — ^novels,  to  vit 

converMzioniy  or,  as  she  preferred  calling  I  had  been  struck  by  an  extract  in  a  news' 

her  weekly  reunions,  *  festivals  of  lions.'  paper  from  one  of  Miss  Olive's  fictioo^ 

On  this  occasion  I,  precious  in  her  di-  and  had  been  led  to  read  the  whole  of  i^! 

lettante  eyes  as  a  scientific  lion,  had  been  and  also  the  one  or  two  other  boob  tint 

entreated,  teased,  and    persuaded  into  bore  her  name.    Their  chief  attraction  to 

coming,  the  most  effectual  persuasion,  me  was,  that  they  were  real,  and  n^ 

after  all,  lying  in  her  passing  announce-  romantic,  and  dealt  more  in  facts  thin  in 

ment  that  sentiments.    Under  the  veil  of  fiction,! 

*Miss  Olive  will  be  with  me.    Oh,  I  saw  sufficiently  evident  a  sort  of  ptt* 

forgot— of  course  you  never  read  those  sionate  radicalism,  social,  moral,  and  re* 

kind  of  things.    But  she  is  a  most  into-  ligious — an  impetuous  disdain  of  orthodox 

resting  person.    I  was  fortunate  enough  shams — an  eager,  enthusiastic  yeanung 

to  visit  my  cousins,  Mr  and  Mrs  Halli-  after  some  truth,  be  it  oomdiy  or  n^i 

well,  in  Staffordshire,  this  year;  and  Mr  under  the  hei^  of  fiur-Beemiiig  ftlsite 
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with  which  modem  life  it  incrasted.    I  when,  a  week  afterwardg,  one  of  Iicr  ladjr- 

ttv  all  this»  and  it  arooaed  in  me  a  keen  ship's  dainty  billets  invited  me  to  a  *  select 

intereit  fxx  titie  writer — a  woman  so  un-  breakfast  party — the  very  crSme  de  la 

like  most  other  women — ^nay,  of  a  mind  crime  of  literary  and  artistic  London' — 

vboie  depth  and  bntTery  must  exceed,  I  I  was  absolutely  led  to  accept,  slirewdly 

thoqght^  moat  men'^    I  was  anxious  to  judging  that,  as  Miss  Clive  was  staying  at 

m  her,  and  when,  as  I  have  said,  I  en-  her  house,  I  should  be  sure  to  sec  her 

tond  Lady  Gnven's  saloon,  I  stood  for  again  on  the  occasion.     I  was  disap- 

une  little  time  contemplating  the  tall  pointed.   Properly  enough,  I  sharply  told 

lidy  under  the  chandeHer.  who  was  at  myself,  for  having  indulged  in  such  vain 

ODOB  pointed  out  to  me  as  *  the  authoress  foolery  of  anticij)ation.    No;  Miss  Clive 

of  that  queer  book.'  was  not  there.    She  had  been  summoned 

She  was  handsome— her  presence  would  home  the  previous  day  to  her  father,  who 

hKn  commanded  attention  even  if  she  was  ill. 

had  not  been  celebrated  beforehand.    Her  *Tou  know  he  is  a  clergyman,'  said 

VDioe  was  peculiar,  too;  uid  I  always  had  lAdy  Craven,  between  sipping  her  choco- 
lith  in 


great  fsith  in  voioea.    I  liked  hers :  it  late  and  toying  with  the  fragment  of  pftte 
"wjas  no  musical  murmur,  neither  was  it  lying  on  her  plate,  *and  Puscyite  to  the 
lii^-toned,  nor  sharply  modulated — but  last  degree,  I  understand.    An  odd  con- 
it  was  dear,  decided,  tuneful,  with  a  cer-  junction,  isn't  it,  of  High  Churcliism  and 
tain  vibration  in  it  like  that  of  a  firmly-  those  reforming,  discontented-with-every- 
■mitten  vidin  string.  present -state -of- things  novels  of  hers? 
Preaently  we  were  introduced.    At  the  And  they  are  strongly  attached  to  one 
■oimd  of  my  same,  I  noticed  her  cheek  another,  I  believe.     She  lost  her  mother 
fludi  &inUy,  and  a  spark   seemed   to  years  ago.    And  she  is  very  good  and  ao- 
QQiver  in  her  eye  for  an  instant    And  tive  in  the  parish — visits  the  sick,  helps 
"vrlien,  as  she  b^t  towards  me,  she  said  the  poor,  and  so  forth;  but  never  teaches 
abe  *  was  glad  to  know  Mr  Heber,'  for  the  in  the  schools,  I'm  told.    In  fact,  with 
first  time  in  my  life  I  took  the  words  of  her  writing  and  her  hard  studies  (you 
course  in  a  literal  sense,  and  believed  know  she  reads  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
tliem.    We  conversed  for  a  little  while  on  all  sorts  of  out  -  of-  the  -  way  languages !), 
passing  topics— nothing  more, — and  then  she  cannot  have  much  leisure.     She  is 
Doth  of  us  were  compelled  by  our  exig6-  an  extraordinary  woman,  certainly.     I 
axite  hostess  to  bestow  our  attention  in  like  her  very  much.     So  original:  not 
other  directions.    But  later  in  the  even-  the  least  like  the  hackneyed  type  of  lite- 
ing  we  were  a^le  to  resume  our  talk,  and  rary  woman.' 

this  time  we  plunged  more  into*  the  heart        Some  months  passed  on.    I  had  not 

of  things.'    I,  at  least,  found  it  possible  forgotten;  for  the  impressions  made  on 

to  see  somewhat  deeply  into  her  mind;  that  portion  of  myself  which  was  devoted 

^d  I  was  not  disappointed  in  what  I  to  human  interests  were  always  far  too  few 

discovered.    It  was  a  good,  true,  honest,  to  be  easily  or  speedily  erased.    There- 

fearless  spirit,  such  as  I  honoured — such  fore,  one  day,  when  I  was  looking  over 

M I  bad  long  since  been  tempted  to  de-  my  note-book  of  engagements  for  the 

^e  did  not  exist  in  the  world.    Inter-  coming  autumn,  it  was  with  a  curious 

^Oiuse  with  it  was  like  breasting  a  strong  thrill  that  I  recognised  the  name  of  the 

^ind  with  a  saline  aroma  in  its  breath,  provincial  town  near  which  Miss  Clive 

|[t  was  healthful  and  cheering  to  inhale  it.  lived,  as  one  of  the  places  where  I  was 

^  took  delight  in  the  boldness  and  brav-  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures. 
^  of  her  spirit    I  gloried  in  her  free-        And  when,  at  the  appointed  time,  I 

^om  from  conventional  prejudice — her  took  my  place  on  the  platform  of  the 

faring  disregard  of  traditions  and  opi-  spacious  *  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 

IlioDB.     All  those  skvish  fetters  that  tut;^'  of  that  important  manufacturing 

llow-a-days   trammel  women's  minds,  borough,  I  could  not,  or  did  not,  choose  to 

pinching  and  curbing  them  to  a  like  de-  refrain  from  a  searching  gaze  at  my  audi- 

^ree  of  weakness  and  helplessness,  this  enoe,  to  try  and  discover  amid  that  strange 

One  woman,  at  least,  had  cast  off.  sea  of  unfamiliar  faces  one  face  that  I  well 

YeiL   I  was  glad  to  know  her.      I  remembered.     I  saw  it.    In  one  of  the 

eonld  naye  laughed  at  myself  for  the  in-  foremost  ranks,  seated  beside  Lady  Cra- 

temal  reluctance  with  which  I  quitted  yen's  cousin,  the  lady  of  the  manor,  I  saw 

Lady  Crayen'a  house  that  night;  and  again  the  pale,  significant  face,  lit  with 
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its  wonderfully  eloquent  eyes.  Those  time,  by  the  mere  looking  at  the  pictured 
eyes !  I  saw  them  more  than  once  when  memoranda  of  those  radiant  half-hours. 
I  was  not  looking  at  them.  It  seemed  They  seemed  to  condense  into  one  drop 
marvellously  natural  to  see  her  again,  of  light  the  whole  lustre  of  the  bygone 
like  recalling  the  notes  of  some  well-  day. 
known  tune.    ♦     *      ♦  We  suited  one  another — Paula  Clive 

Well,  the  lecture  finished,  I  was  drain-  and  L  There  are  various  kinds  and  de- 
ing  a  glass  of  water  in  the  committee-  grees,  even  in  love.  It  was  no  enthusi- 
room,  when  a  message  was  brought  to  astic,  passionate  affection  that  I  felt  for 
me  from  Mr  and  Mrs  Halliwell.  Would  her — although,  perhaps,  the  love  partook 
I  kindly  allow  them  a  minute's  inter-  of  the  best  part  both  of  enthusiasm  and 
view  ?  And  presently  I  stood  face  to  face  passion,  in  the  intense  reality  that  caused 
with  Miss  Clive,  and  this  lady  and  gen-  it  to  be  interwoven  with  my  life  so  com- 
tleman,  the  latter  of  whom  I  already  was  pletely.  It  grew  to  be  as  much  a  part  of 
slightly  acquainted  with.  In  brief,  it  re-  the  various,  multiform  personality  that  I 
suited  in  my  being  invited  to  become  a  call  me,  as  the  eyes  whereby  I  see,  or  the 
guest  at  the  Manor  House  during  my  stay  soul  wherewith  I  feel.  She  suited  me. 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  my  acceptance  The  thoughts  she  expressed  aroused 
of  the  proffered  kindness.  echoes  in   my  spirit  which,  it  seemed, 

And  we  all  drove  to  the  Manor  House  were  waitmg  to  be  aroused.  And  the  re- 
together;  but  there  Miss  Clive  left  us.  condite  beliefs,  speculations,  hopes,  and 
She  could  not  be  longer  away  from  her  doubts  that  I  sometimes  confessed,  were 
father,  whose  health,  it  seemed,  was  still  her  own  also.  I  could  see  it  by  the  flash 
precarious.  That  night  when,  after  a  of  sympathy  that  lit  her  face.  She  had 
dull  interval  of  talk  with  my  host  and  believed  and  doubted,  hoped  and  imagined, 
hostess,  I  was  at  length  alone,  I  was  the  self-same  things.  So,  in  her  face,  I 
somewhat  puzzled  at  myself.  What  often  saw  looks  that  must  have  been,  I 
motives  had  induced  me  to  become  a  thought,  familiar  to  me  in  ray  very  infancy, 
guest  in  this  house  ?  I  did  not  like  the  Her  smile  would  sometimes  send  my 
people,  nor  the  place  particularly.  Why,  thoughts  voyaging  back  upon  the  misty 
and  for  what,  had  I  given  up  my  indepen-  sea  of  the  past,  with,  as  it  seemed,  a  new 
dence  at  my  inn?  Why,  and  for  what?  compass  to  steer  by,  a  new  light  to  lead. 
Then  I  remembered,  or  thought  I  only  I  could  believe  the  eastern  fable  of  twin- 
then  remembered,  the  plan  for  the  next  created  souls^  in  looking  on  and  listening 
day — a  visit  to  Gale  Falls,  twelve  miles    to  her. 

off— and  we  were  to  call  for  Miss  Clive.        But  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  on  this 
She  was  to  go  with  us.  period.     I  always  feel  a  certain  reluctance 

The  excursion  to  Gale  Falls  was  one  when  I  am  expressing  the  thoughts  and 
of  many  similar  pleasures.  Yes,  they  feelings  of  those  days;  or,  indeed,  when  I 
were  pleasures.  Excellent  Miles  Halli-  express  my  thoughts  of  her  at  any  time, 
well,  I  owed  thee  much !  Even  the  But  I  would  have  you  to  understand  that 
pair  of  grey  horses  that  drew  our  barouche  I  am  not  romantic,  nor  poetical,  nor  ima- 
bave  a  place  in  my  grateful  remembrance,  ginative.  In  those  days  I  used  to  believe 
It  was  autumn  weather,  such  as  I  never  myself  entirely  free  from  such  *  weak- 
remember  before — soft,  shining,  exqui-  nesses.*  Neither  then,  nor  at  any  time, 
sitely,  tremulously  beautiful.  The  sun-  was  it  my  habit  to  be  demonstrative  of 
sets  especially  had  a  strange  loveliness  in  any  state  of  feeling  within  myself.  Ez- 
them.  They  came  nearer  to  me;  I  saw  ternally,  at  least,  I  have  always  been  a 
them  more  clearly,  more  vividly,  both  quiet,  staid,  matter-of-fact  man.  Inrelat- 
with  the  eyes  of  the  body  and  the  eyes  of  ing  to  you  my  history  now,  it  may  be  that 
the  mind.  Moreover,  they  always  seemed  I  cannot  but  unconsciously  colour  it  with 
to  me  to  have  some  significance  a»  re-  those  feelings  intensified  by  time  and 
garded  myself— I  was  going  to  say  our-  thought,  which  when  felt  I  scarcely  re- 
selves,  for  Miss  Clive,  it  happened  gene-  cognised.  But  I  am  not  a  romancist :  I 
rally,  saw  them  with  me.  If  I  had  been  can  simply  set  down  facts;  and  feelings 
a  painter,  and  could  have  nailed  those  such  as  these  that  I  tell  you  of  are  facte, 
sunsets  to  a  piece  of  canvas,  as  some  one  stubborn  as  any  demonstrated  by  science, 
or  two  painters  have  done  in  the  course       ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

of  many  centuries,  I  could  I  think  go       The  day  before  I  was  to  leave  ^e 
over  glibly  every  smallest  detail  of  that    neighbourhood,  I  had  an  intervieir  id& 
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Mr  Clive.  I  told  him  I  loved  his  daughter  ready  shared  my  own  doubts  (I  used  that 

—that  she  loved  me — ^that  we  asked  his  mild  word),  and  believed  in  very  many  of 

consent  to  our  marriage.    The  old  man  my  own  theories.   He  said  nothing  to  this^ 

was  much  amazed — that  I  had  expected;  only  looked  again  at  me  with  the  curious, 

but  he  seemed  troubled  also  by  an  amount  helpless,  entreating  gaze  which  I  could 

of  perplexity  and  indecision  which  I,  in  not  quite  reconcile  with  the  determina- 

my  turn,  was  surprised  at.     The  cause  tion  he  displayed.    So  I  left  him. 

came  out  at  last — my  religious  opinions.  I  went  to  Paula,  who  was  sitting  in  the 

Scientific  men  have  a  bad  reputation  with  garden,  under  a  grand  old  horse-chestnut- 

the  Church,  and  my  beliefs,  or  rather  un-  tree  that  stood  sentinel  at  the  very  end 

beliefs,  were  sufficiently  patent  to  the  in-  of  the  domain.    She  looked  up  from  her 

telligent  public  at  large  to  render  it  no  book  as  I  came  near,  with  the  still  elo- 

marvel  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Clive  should  quent  smile  which,  on  her  face,  was  as 

have  heard  of  them.            ^  beautiful  as  it  was  rare.     I  smiled  in 

Poor  old  man !  he  found  much  diffi-  answer,  for  I  did  not  feel  at  all  seriously 

culty  in  stating  this  to  me.      He  was  troubled  by  Mr  Clive*s  obduracy.    In  fact, 

gentle,  good,  and  feeble,  in  heart  and  in-  I  was  more  puzzled  than  annoyed.    I  had 

tellect-— a  type  of  a  class  that  I,  for  one,  not  been  accustomed  to  find  men  so 

had  not  had  much  experience  of.    In  his  staunch  and  uncompromising   in  their 

weakness  I  was  ready  to  believe;  but  I  adherence  to  their  beliefs  as  was  this 

was  not  prepared  for  the  straightforward  old  man,  for  all  his  apparent  weakness 

sincerity  and  the  indomitable,  although  and  gentleness.    As  I  have  said,  I  could 

meek-seeming,  steadiness  with  which  he  not  understand  it.     I  had  known  men 

finally  gave  me  my  answer.  eminent  for  talent,   learning,  strength 

He  spoke  even  firmly  then,  although  it  and  capacity  of  intellect,  and  I  valued 

was  after  much  nervous  hesitation,  and  them  accordingly.    Also,  because  I  prized 

many  awkward,  half-finished  sentences,  my  own  honour,  and  had  due  respect  for 

He  told  me  he  appreciated  the  advantages  my  own  conscience,  I  believed  in  other 

which  (he  was  pleased  to  say)  were  of-  men's  honourableness  and  conscientious- 

iered  by  connection  with  a  man  distin-  ness.      But  it  was  only  to  a  certain 

guished  as  myself.     And  the  words  of  extent.    I  could  not  believe  in  a  man 

compliment  assumed   a  curious  air  of  abiding  conscientiously  by  this  faith  in 

truthfulness  as  he  uttered  them  in  his  what  I  held  7mtst  not  only  be,  but  seem, 

quavering  voice.    Also — and  there  the  utterly  chimerical  to  any  sound,  clear  in- 

accents  grew  yet  more  unassured — he  tellect.    Therefore  I  landed  at  last  in  the 

knew  that  Paula  loved  me;  and  he  could  conviction  that  Paula's  father  was  not  so 

not  bear  to  pain  her — to  cause  her  grief,  much  to  be  admired  for  his  consistency,  as 

*fiut,  sir,'  said  he,  with  sudden  firmness,  compassionated  for  his  blind  adherence  to 

*  I  cannot  give  my  daughter  to  an  unbe-  a  rotten  creed.    He  was  not  the  first  by 

liever.    I  could  never  look  her  mother  in  many  whom  I,  from  my  height  of  superior 

the  face,  when  I  meet  her  in  heaven,  if  I  knowledge,  and  in  the  daring  courage  of 

did.    No,  sir;  I  cannot.    Do  not  ask  me.'  a  strong  brain  and  a  nature  able  to  stand 

He  looked  beseechingly  at  me,    his  alone,  had  so  pitied — so  looked  down 

clasped  hands  trembling.    Nevertheless,  upon. 

though  he  trembled,  I  noted  with  some  However,  I  told  Paula,  and  was  newly 
perplexity  the  unflinching  brightness  of  amazed  to  note  the  earnest,  deep-feeling 
the  eyes  he  fixed  on  me.  In  them  seriousness  with  which  she  heard  what  her 
burned  a  light  I  could  not  understand,  father  had  said.  Nay,  when  I  had  con- 
even  as,  in  his  tone  and  manner,  were  eluded,  and  after  a  silence  during  which 
-manifest  a  strength  and  resolution  in-  she  turned  her  head  aside,  and  seemed  to 
comprehensible  to  me,  because  so  incon-  be  idly  playing  with  one  of  the  fan-like 
gruous  with  my  gauge  of  his  character.  leaves  of  the  tree,  I  saw  two  tears  fall 

Howbeit,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  upon  her  lap — the  first  tears  I  had  ever 

his  courageous  decision,  I  saw  it  was  use-  seen  her  shed, 

less  to  attempt  to  combat  it  then  and  *Why,  Paula — what  is  this?' 

there ;  and  I  therefore  at  once  assured  him  She  looked  at  me,  neither  ashamed  nor 

I  should  not  weary  him  by  my  entreaties,  with  any  other  shade  of  self-consciousness; 

I  merely  hinted  that  I  thought  his  objec-  but  there  was  a  peculiar  softness  in  her 

tion  strange,  considering  that  Paula  Clive,  face,  such  as  I  had  never  noted  before, 

^clergyman's  daughter  though  she  was,  al-  .    *  I  must  make  my  poor  father  very  un- 
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In  farie^  the  final  voalt  aixived  al^  in 
tvo  sepnateeonmitieesof  the  dcfgyman 
and  the  aqnire,  the  aq[oire  and  mjmH,  was 
■atlrfartofy  in  the  h^jiest  degree.  It  was 
Mr  HaffiwdTs  aente,  dear-aedng  judg- 
meot  whidi  at  onoe  hit  npon  the  section 
of  thedifficnlty.  Provided  FiudaCliTe  and 
Lewis  Heber  were  manied  aooording  to 
the  form  appointed  by  the  Chorch  of  Eng- 
land, he  ooold  see  no  leaaonable  obstacle 
to  the  onion.  And  to  this  argninenty 
after  some  deliberation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
reasoning  and  persoasion  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Halliwell,  PaoU's  fiither  yielded.  I 
was  then  asked  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
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my  part  of  the  agreement;  to  which,  with  herent,  it  must  be,  to  feminine  humanity 

gravity,  I  replied  in  the  negative;  and  I  since  even  Paula  was  not  exempt  from  i 

went,  with  the  old  man's  formal  con-  — the  weakness  which  was  betrayed  in 

sent,  to  ask  Paula  to  name  our  marriage-  the  indescribably  hopeless,  helpless  tone 

day.  in  which  she  uttered  the  last  three  words. 

But  here  I  met  with  an  unexpected  And  I  marvelled  why  it  was  that  this 

opposition.    I  shall  never  forget  the  sud-  lingering,  desperate  desire  of  some  faith — 

den  and  brilliant  joy  that  lit  up  her  face  some  object  for  guidance,  if  not  for  wor- 

with  a  wonderful  dawn  of  radiance  when  ship— had  never  manifested  itself  in  Paula 

she  saw  me — heard  what  I  had  to  tell;  so  strongly  and  visibly  as  now.     Per- 

and  clasped  my  hand,  as  if  to  assure  her-  haps  a  glimmer  of  the   truth  reached 

self  it  was  real.    But,  then,  how  she  me  when,  as  I  took  her  hands  in  mine, 

shrunk  back,  and  what  a  pale  shadow  she  drooped  her  head,  with  one  swift  up- 

came  over  her — even  to  her  very  figure,  turned  glance  at  me — an  eloquent  glance. 

I  thought — when  I  told  her  the  condition.  Perhaps  I  allowed  to  myself  that  I  might 

named  by  me  very  much  as  a  matter  of  be  deceived,  and  it  was  from  no  weakness, 

course.  still  less  from  weakness  in  her  love  for  me, 

*0h,  not  that!  Lewis,  not  that!*  she  that  this  proud-souled  woman  was  thus 

said,  tremulously.  subdued  before  me.    All  these  reflections 

I  laughed  at  her  at  first,  but  not  for  passed  in  orderly  array  through  my  mind, 

long.    I  soon  saw  that  even  I  must  sub-  as  I  stood  beside  her,  looking  into  her 

mit  to  recognise  her  scruples  as  something  face,  and  at  last  compelling  her  to  look 

more  than  a  sickly  f&ncy,  unworthy  her  into  mme. 

high  womanly  sense  and  feeling.     No        *Ah,  don't  smile!'  she  cried,  with  a 

force  of  argument,  no  persistency  of  logic,  restless  movement  of  the  hands  I  held.  I 

had  power  to  move  her  from  the  position  had  not  known  I  smiled,  but  I  curbed  my 

she  assumed.    *  She  could  not  for  expe-  lip  into  quietude  before  I  spoke.    Then 

diency  subscribe  by  lip  or  action  to  what  briefly  I  set  before  her — not  any  new  ar- 

her  heart  did  not  believe.    She  would  not  guments,  not  any  fresh  appeal  to  her  in- 

contemplate  so  hideous  a  wrong.'  tellectual  appreciation — but  simply  what 

'  Wrong !  To  whom,  Paula  V  I  asked,  was  to  become  of  me,  if  she  persevered  in 

She  paused  a  minute,  and  clasped  her  her  resistance  to  this  the  only  means  by 

hands  hurriedly,  as  if  in  a  kind  of  spasm  which  she  might  at  once  become  my  wife, 

of  mental  pain.  I  told  her  what  a  dreary  life  that  would  be 

*  To  myself,  if  to  nothing  else,'  she  then  to  which  she  would  exile  me.    I  warned 

answered.     *  I  could  not  bear  to  look  into  her  that  she,  and  she  only,  as  my  wife, 

my  own  heart — I  eould  not  endure  the  could  have  power  to  detain  me  from  join- 

chafings  of  my  own  conscience,  if  I  stooped  ing  an  expedition,  she  had  heard  of  before, 

to  such  turpitude.    I,  who  have  cried  out  which  was  about  to  proceed  on  a  service  of 

against  hypocrisies  which,  compared  with  imminent  danger  to  the  seat  of  the  then  war. 

this,  were  excusable  and  harmless !     I  to  If  she  wilfully  crushed  the  love  out  of  my 

sin  against  the  law  of  truth,  which  you  life,  be  it  for  years  or  for  ever,  I  would 

yourself  confess  beautiful  and  worthy  of  take  refuge  in  the  man's  ambition  which  I 

obedience!      Lewis,  do  not  ask  me  to  could  be  almost  content  to  forswear  for  her 

play  traitor  to  my  only  faith !'  -—did  she  so  will  it.    And  then,  having 

I  listened  to  her  without  interrupting  enlarged  on  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I 
the  passionate  flood  of  words,  so  unlike  expatiated,  with  some  suppressed  scorn, 
her  usual  calm  and  almost  reticent  man-  on  the  real  nature  of  the  obstacles  that 
ner  of  speech.  I  watched  the  chang-  appeared  to  her  of  such  mammoth  dimen- 
ing  flush  on  her  cheek — the  sparkle  that  sions — of  such  irresistible  force.  I  con- 
shone  with  almost  a  lurid  lustre  in  her  trasted  the  gain — granting  there  was  a 
eyes.  I  tried  to  interpret  to  myself  these  gain — with  the  loss  which  would  arise 
signs  of  something  new  and  strange  to  from  the  maintainance  of  her  conscientious 
the  still,  contained  nature  of  Paula  Clive.  scruples.  I  showed  her  the  picture  of  re- 
But  I  was  not  then  learned  enough  in  the  spected  prejudices,  and  two  lives  blighted, 
mysteries  of  a  woman's  heart  to  be  able  if  not  ruined,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
to  translate  it  aright.  I  remember  my  first  other — the  letter  of  right-doing  given  up 
thought  was,  that  her  love  for  me  must  be  for  the  spirit. 

Us*  than  I  had  imagined.    Also,  I  sighed        *  For  you  know,  you  feel,  Paula,  that 

to  myself,  recognising  the  weid^ness  in-  there  is  only  one  right,  true,  best  fate  for 
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you  and  me,  on  earth.    You  are  my  wife  *           ♦           ♦           ♦            ♦ 

— ^I  your  husband — ^let  what  will  inter-  So  we  were  married  that  day  five  weeks 

fere.    Shall  a  paltry  form,  a  conventional  in  the  little  country  church — with  snow 

observance,  a  trivial  sacrifice  to  the  weak-  on  the  fields  around,  and  enchanted  hoar- 

ness  of  those  around  us — shall  such  a  thing  frost  on  the  great  trees  that  overhung 

have  power  to  effect  that  which  a  million  the  Gothic  porch,  and  a  winter  robin 

devils,  did  they  exist,  should  be  impotent  singing  his  ever-interrupted  song  at  the 

to  do  ?    I  hold  my  own — I  hold  you !     I  oriel  window.    Miles  Halliwell,  Esq.,  and 

defy  this  puny  mannikin  of  superstition  to  his  lady  were  present:  her  father  gave 

wrest  you  from  me.    Look  me  in  the  face,  away  the  bride.     She  was  dressed  in 

Paula.    Tell  me  to  go,  if  you  will/  white,  and  was  duly  pale  and  self-pos- 

But  she  clung  close.     I  triumphed,  sessed.    The  dean  of  the  neighbouring 

In  my  haste  I  suffered  some  expression  city  (an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Halli- 

of  exultation  to  escape  me.    I  knew  she  well)  performed  the  ceremony.    Nothing 

must  see  the  right  at  last — I  knew  the  could  be  more  sdon  les  regies.     For  a 

cloud  that  had  obscured  her  quick  sense,  winter  wedding,  every  one  declared  it 

her  clear  brain,  would  pass  away.  quite  perfect,  and  to  have  *gone  off'  ad- 

*  No ! '  she  cried,  standing  a  little  apart  mirably. 
from  me,  but  clasping  my  hands  still.  But  I  best  recollect,  when  we  were 
Her  look  was  changed,  so  was  her  voice,  driving  in   the    chaise  to  the  seaport 
but  her  eyes  dwelt  on  me  as  she  proceeded,  whence  we  were  to  embark  for  the  Con- 
calmly  and  slowly.     *Not  so,  Lewis,    I  tinent,  the  thrill  of  satisfied,  rejoicing, 
have  not  been  blinded — I  am  not  blind  infinite  contentment  with  which  I  drew 
now.      I    feel    and  know,  clearly  and  my  wife  close  to  me,  feeling  then,  and  not 
strongly,  as  I  did  before,  that  there  is  a  till  then,  that  she  was  my  own, 
terrible  wrong — hideous,  unnatural — ^in  *  Safely  my  own ! — Thank  God  ! '    I 
this  thing  that  you  name  so  slightingly,  said,  in  the  thoughtless,  meaningless — it 
Nay,  do  not  speak.      To  m«  it  is  a  must  be  meaningless ! — spirit  in  which  I, 
wrong.    I  confess  it — I  face  it — I  dare  and  others  like  me,  have  said,  and  do 
it.    I  will  take  its  penalty.    Even  that  say,  those  words. 
I  can  bear  better  than ^  But  Paula  said  nothing,  I  well  re- 

But  the  rest  I  would  not  let  her  speak,  member. 

PART  II. 

We  travelled  abroad  for  two  or  three  was  all  on  which  her  eyes  could  rest  as 

weeks,  and  then  returned  to  what  was  to  she  looked  up  from  book  or  work — ^it 

be  our  home.    After  the  bright  and  beau-  struck  me  that  it  was  singularly  incon- 

tiful  scenes  through  which  we  had  been  gruous  with  her  own  aspect,  her  firee 

wandering,  the  London  street  looked  but  bearing,  her  looks  that  so  expressed  the 

dreary;  the  house,  handsome  and  well-ap-  noble,  liberty-loving  soul.    Such  a  fiice 

pointed  though  it  was,  appeared  dark  and,  as  my  wife's  was  never  taught  its  chang- 

as  I  thought,  soulless.    But  that  was  only  ing  inflections,  its  straight  fearlessness  of 

natural,  till  our  daily  life  entwined  about  glance,  its  steady  gaze  that  would  not  be 

the  dull  walls,  environing  the  still  fur-  denied,  within  the  cramped  limits  of  a 

niture,  had  made  it  all  beautiful,  and  we  dt/s  streets, 

knew  it  as  our  home.  Nevertheless,  she  never    murmured. 

Yet,  even  after  we  were  settled  in  the  Nay,  that  is  too  little  to  say,  and  does 

place,  I  sometimes  fancied  it  was  but  a  not  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  of  brave, 

dismal  abode  in  which  to  bestow  my  bright  cheerfulness  with  which  she  illumi- 

Paula,  country  bom  and  bred,  and  loving  nated  our  house,  grim  and  dusky  though 

the  green  fields  and  breezy  hills  with  it  was.    At  last  I  grew  to  believe  that 

the  passionate  and  abiding  love  of  her  she  mttst  be  abundantly  content,  because 

deep  and  strong  nature.    Not  that  any  she  made  me  feel  so.    I  asked,  I  needed 

look,  gesture,  or  tone  of  hers  ever  be-  no  more  than  I  had.    I  pursued  my  yo- 

trayed  that  she  missed  or  needed  any-  cation  as  intently,  and  almost  as  engross- 

thing  that  her  new  life  did  not  contain,  ingly,  as  if  no  image  of  Paula  ever  came 

But  occasionally,  and  not  seldom,  it  struck  between  me  and  the  business  of  my  life, 

me  that  the  long  line  of  grim  and  dusky  But  it^did  come;  and  hard  man  of  science 

houses,  windowed  alike  in  hideous  brick-  though  I  had  been  held  to  be,  I  owned 

and-mortar  regularity — the  prospect  which  its  sweetness,  and  breathed  more  freely 
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for  its  presence.  And  then,  during  the  tively,  and  caught  my  glance.  Her  an- 
long  evenings  that  I  snatched  from  my  swering  smile  brought  me  to  her  side,  and 
laboratory,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  tasted  I  learned  what  it  was  that  interested  her 
a  new  life,  when,  looking  up  from  my  so  much.  Some  scheme  for  female  edu- 
grave  folios  and  calculating  papers,  I  saw  cation,  about  to  be  undertaken  by  various 
my  wife  seated  in  her  accustomed  chair,  ladies,  had  aroused  her  earnest  sympathy, 
working  busily,  but  not  so  busily  but  she  She  was  desirous  of  being  one  among 
was  quick  to  respond  to  my  glance.  The  these  self-constituted  teachers.  She  had 
sndden  smile  that  would  then  come  trem-  time  to  spare,  she  would  love  such  a  work, 
bling  to  her  mouth  seemed  to  make  the  and  she  could  do  it,  she  thought.  Did  I 
whole  face  vibrate,  as  it  were,  with  ten-  think  so  too  ?  And  she  looked  to  me  for 
demess.  I  marked  it,  and  to  one  who  approbation.  I  smiled  indulgently.  She 
knew  me  less  entirely  than  she  did,  it  surely  coidd  do  it,  if  she  willed  so,  I  said, 
might  have  appeared  that  I  marked  it  And  I  left  her  talking  eagerly,  asking 
unmoved.  But  it  was  not  so.  I  loved  questions,  planning,  deciding,  upon  this 
my  wife  with  the  might  of  my  manhood,  important  matter, 
with  the  whole  strength  of  my  soul.  She  Another  time,  Lady  Craven  attacked 
knew  that,  and  rested  in  the  knowledge,  me  because  my  wife  had  given  up  writing, 
for  she  was  one  of  the  rare  women  whose  *  Ah,'  said  she,  shaking  her  fan  affect- 
nature  could  contain  repose,  I  think  she  edly,  *  no  more  books  now.  How  shall 
must  have  been  at  least  very  nearly  happy  we  punish  you,  Mr  Heber,  for  depriving 
in  these  days.  There  was  such  a  wealth  us  of  so  much  enjoyment  V 
of  love  and  utter  trust  between  us,  that  *Believe  me,  your  reproach  is  sufficient/ 
it  made  up  for,  and  even  hid,  the  poverty  said  I,  truly  enough.  And  then,  some 
that  existed  in  other  directions.  I  know  inscrutable  feeling  led  me  to  tell  her  of 
it  did  so  quite  to  me.  I  believe  it  was  the  new  work  which  Paula  was  under- 
almost  as  successful  with  her,  and  that  she  taking.  I  did  not  choose  people  to  sup- 
was  very  nearly  happy,  as  I  have  said.  pose  that  she  was  content  to  subside  into 

We  went  into  society,    occasionally,  an  ordinary,  everyday  matron. 

That  Mrs  Heber  should  be  admired,  was  But,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  noted  an 

inevitable;  but  it  happened  that  I  was  unusual  restlessness   about  Paula.     A 

seldom  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  admira-  curious  glitter  was  in  her  eyes,  a  singular 

tion  that  reached  my  ears.  sharpness  in  her  voice.     At  last  both 

*How  beautiful  your  wife  is/  said  Lady  traits  gradually  subsided,, and  she  talked 

Craven,  who  was  self- privileged  to  be  and  looked  as  she  was  wont.     Quietly, 

rude,  under  the  disguise  of  candour.     *As  and  as  if  incidentally,  she  mentioned  to 

Miss  Clive,  she  was  striking,  grand  look-  me  that  she  had  given  up  her  plan  of 

ing;  a  sort  of  Zenobia — a  woman  bom  to  teaching  the  poor  girls.      Surprised,  I 

empery.    But  now,  there  is  an  added  asked  why. 

sweetness,  a  subdued  brilliance,  an  inde-  *  I  did  not  feel  fit  for  the  work,'  was  all 

scribable  beauty  of  aspect  and  manner,  she  replied;  and  then  irresistibly  tumecL 

—•It  is  very  charming.'  the  conversation  to  another  and  alien^ 

I  liked  this  none  the  more  because  I  subject, 

knew  that  the  speaker,  parrot-like,  was  Tes,  I  myself  began  to  perceive  the 

only  repeating  the  opinions  of  others  difference  between  Miss  Clive  and  Mrs 

whose  judgment  was  valuable.    It  irri-  Heber.    And  though  I  compressed  my 

tated,  displeased  me.    I  looked  at  my  lips,  with  a  feeling  of  perplexity  which  to 

wife.    I  contrasted  the  figure  I  then  saw  a  nature  like  mine  must  always  be  one  of 

with  that  which,  not  many  months  before,  pain,  I  still  could  not  in  my  heart,  what- 

I  had  first  noted,  standing  so  erect  under  ever  were  the  cause  of  change,  wish  her 

the  radiance  of  the  chandelier.  to  be  other  than  she  was.     Yet  I  had 

Now,  she  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  against  often  laughed  to  myself  at  the  folly  of 
the  deep  ruby  velvet  of  which  her  face  men  who  were  captivated  by  women  who 
and  figure  were  as  if  sculptured.  Her  were  eminent  for  t^owian^y  qualities.  But, 
head  was  slightly  bent  forward,  for  she  now  my  attention  was  awakened,  I  de- 
was  listening  to  the  gentleman  who  stood  tected  day  by  day  in  Paula  traits  which 
talking  to  her,  and  presently,  at  some-  showed  how  philosophy,  learning,  wisdom, 
thing  he  said,  the  soft  lustre,  that  bad  intellect,  were  all  growing  subservient 
used  to  be  so  rare,  kindled  in  her  eyes;  attributes.  The  authoress,  the  student, 
she  looked  round,  vaguely  and  instinc-  the  brain-worker,  were  all  giving  place, 
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and  she  was  becoming  simply  and  merely  to  the  doctor,  as  he  delivered  the  message 

—a  woman.   I  had  used  to  think  her  such  committed  to  him  by  his  dying  patient, 

a  wx)man  as  the  world  of  old  Greece  His  last  words  were  of  his  daughter, 

might  have  known,  who  made  the  fables  He  and  her  mother,  he  said,  would  wait 

of  goddess-hood  seem  no  extravagances,  for  her  in  heaven.    And  there  I  bade  the 

But  now,  the  goddess  bearing  was  gone;  speaker  cease,  and  leave  us;  for  I  felt  her 

the  regal  aspect  was  usurped  by  one  sweet  strong,  passionate  sobs  rising  against  my 

and  gentle  as  any  mild-eyed  girl's  among  breast.    And  they  burst  forth,  when  we 

the  crowd  I  had  been  accustomed  to  dis-  were  alone.    Great,  hopeless  shrieks  rent 

dain.    And  I  was  puzzled,  while  I  kept  the  air,  and  her  face — my  Paula's  face — 

watch.  grew  dark  with  a  mighty  agony  that  I 

I  remember,  one  evening  in  spring,  I  could  not  then  understand.    Neverthe- 

had  been  attracted  by  some  primroses  in  less,  I  tried  to  soothe  her.    In  vain.   She 

Oovent  Garden    Market,  and    brought  sprang  from  me  suddenly,  and  stood  aloof, 

them  home  to  Paula.    She  took  them  gazing  at  me  like  one  distraught 

very  silently,  I  thought,  and  bore  them  ^You  tell  me  to  be  calm,  to  be  com- 

to  a  distant  table,  to  arrange  them.   But  forted!'   she  cried.      'You — you — you 

when  I  presently  approached  her,  she    who  know ^ 

looked  up,  and  did  not  attempt  to  dis-  She  stopped,  the  shrill  voice  broke 

guise  the  tears  that  had  been  fidling.  down,  and  she  fell  helplessly  at  my  feet 

'  Oh,  Lewis !  they  remind  me  so  of  the  After  that,  a  brain  fever  prostrated  her 

spring,  that  U  somewhere,  though  I  can-  for  many  weeks.    From  the  ravings  of 

not  see  it.'  its  delirium,  I  learned  strange  new  things 

This  from  Paula!    Tears  over  a  few  that  my  man's  instinct  had  failed  to  dis- 

hedgeway  flowers !      Over  the  remem-  cover,  that  all  my  science,  and  learning, 

brauce  of  the  country  and  the  spring !  and  logic  could  never  have  helped  me  to 

She  had  changed,  indeed.     But,  even  if  comprehend. 

I  thought  it  childish,  I  loved  her.  Trees,  birds,  flowers,  skies,  were  mingled 

I  said,  'You  shall  see  the  spring,  if  in  a  chaotic  crowd;  while  through  it  all 

you  wish.     We  will  go  into  the  country  seemed  to  stalk  a  dreadful  incarnation,  a 

next  week.'  mysterious  conception  of  Something,  which 

And  we  went.  It  was  the  very  flrst  alternately  she  shrieked  to  in  wild  en- 
advent  of  spring,  which  seemed  to  be  treaty,  or  shrank  from  in  horrible  terror, 
dancing  in  an  abandonment  of  happiness  Then  she  would  seem  to  be  stooping  over 
over  the  whole  earth.  And  Paula  almost  the  spring  rivulet,  gathering  the  spring 
danced  too,  as  if  in  the  joyousness  of  re-  flowers,  as  so  lately  I  had  really  seen  her. 
gained  freedom.  Her  face  looked  like  a  Murmuring  to  them,  she  would  seem  to 
child's  sometimes,  when  she  lifted  it  to  shed  her  whole  soul's  tenderness  over 
me  from  her  blue-bell  gathering,  holding  their  beauty,  their  innocence,  their  hap- 
the  flowers  before  my  eyes  with  such  in-  piness,  till  at  last  she  seemed  almost 
effable  delight.  I  learned  to  love  them  to  rest  in  a  sort  of  quiet  trance,  silent 
all  for  her  sake,  and  to  Usten  with  her  to  and  at  peace.  But  when  that  passed 
her  favourite  blackbird's  song,  and  watch  by,  the  paroxysm  of  convulsive  fever  was 
with  her  the  tiny  dew-brightened  gos-  sure  to  succeed.  Her  diseased  fancy  ran 
samers  that  hung  to  the  hedges  in  the  riot  then.  Sometimes  it  seemed  she  ima- 
early  morning.  I  believe  that  I,  too,  al-  gined  it  was  I,  her  husband,  who  was 
most  became  a  child  again.  That  was  an  dead;  and  she  would  say,  in  a  hoarse, 
enchanted  season,  and  there  would  seem  quiet  tone — a  fearful  tone,  that  it  made 
to  be  something  in  the  spring-time  which  even  me  shrink  to  listen  to — that  she  had 
brings  out  the  latent  youthfulness  of  spirit  expected  it  for  very  long. 
in  all  of  us  with  whom  it  yet  lingers.  '  Ever  since  I  loved  him  I  knew  it. 

But  on   the   brightness  and   beauty  I  knew  he  would  go.    He  would  goP 

of  that  time  came  a  sudden  and  unex-  And  on  the  word  the  voice  rose  to  a  des- 

pected  grief.     Her  father  was  taken  ill,  perate  cry.    Often  I  buried  my  head  in 

and  she  was  summoned  to  what  the  my  hands,  almost  unable  to  bear  to  hear 

physician  told  her  was  his  death-bed.  more  or  see  more  of  the  indescribable 

We  set  out   instantly  for  ;    but  horror  her  every  word  and  look  expressed. 

we  arrived  too  late.    The  old  man  was  And  once,  rousing  myself  from  a  half 

dead,  and  I  could  only  hold  Paula  to  my  stupor,  after  some  such  suflering,  I  was 

heart  while  she,  in  speechless  wo,  listened  amazed  to  perceive  that  she  had  become 
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suddenly  quiet.    And  even  as  I  sprang  At  last  she  was  strong  enough  to  travel, 

towards  her^  she  moved  her  arms  that  had  and  change  was  prescribed  for  her.    We 

been  wildly  tossed  above  her  head,  folded  were  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  spend  there 

the  hands  one  on  another,  and  while  a  the  next  few  months.    The  last  day  of 

ghastly  smile  flickered  on  her  fiice,  the  our  sojourn  in  the  old  village,  she  ask^  to 

Bps  began  to  move.    For  a  long  time  I  be  allowed  to  walk  a  little  way  by  herselfl 

could  not  detect  the  meaning  of  the  low  At  first  I  remonstrated;  but  when  she 

utterances,  but  at  last,  with  a  long  sighing  pointed  to  the  little  churchyard,  I  yielded, 

breath,  some  words  became  audible: —  Better  she  should  go  alone,  I  thought, 

^Pray  Ood  Mess  mamma  and  paj>a —  there.    So  I  watched  her  as  she  went. 

and  make  Pavla  a  good  child.*  But  presently,  overcome  by  an  intole- 

And  presently  she  fell  asleep.   A  calm,  rable  gnawing  feeling,  half  of  strange 

restful  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  con-  curiosity,  half  of  terrible  anxiety,  I  fol- 

scions.    Feeble,  more  feeble  than  I  can  lowed  her. 

tell,  so  very  frail  was  the  thread  by  which  She  stood  leaning  on  the  gravestone 

she  held  to  life  for  many  days  after.   But  at  the  head  of  the  two  solemn  mounds, 

— she  lived.  one  green  and  daisy-covered,  the  other 

During  the  days  of  her  convalescence,  brown  and  rough  as  yet.    Something  in 

when  at  length  she  was  able  to  move  the  mere  pitiful  fact  of  this  daughter 

from  one  room  to  another,  she  used  to  bending  over  the  graves  of  her  father 

lie  on  the  sofa,  with  her  head  turned  to  and  her  mother,  smote  me  with  a  sense 

the  window,  her  eyes  wandering  about  of  mysterious  sorrow  that  was  not  all 

the   familiar   prospect,   with    unrestful  sorrow. 

eagerness.     Sometimes  they  would  fill  Something  like  sympathy  stirred  at  my 

with  tears,  unaware,  I  think,  to  herself,  heart.    It  gave  me  singular  courage.     I 

Great,  grieving  tears  they  were  that  fell  drew  near  to  her.    In  a  moment  I  had 

heavily  on  the  thin  cheeks,  and  then  her  my  arm  round  her — I  held  her  close.    I 

eyes  went  back  to  their  old  quest.   What  felt  strong,  as  if  I  could  give  her  strength, 

was  she  seeking,  I  often  wondered,  with  *  Paula — wife  !'  I  said, 

that  wistful  gaze  of  hers.  She  turned  to  me  a  still  face,  with  a 

I  dared  not  ask  her.    I  was  becoming  sad,  forced  smile  just  flickering  on  the 

a  coward.    Within  the  last  few  weeks,  a  brows. 

new  world  of  possibilities  had  opened  be-  *  I  am  ready;  let  us  go,  husband.' 

fore  me.    Those  had  been  dreadful  les-  Her  arm  rested  on  mine,  her  eyes  were 

sons  taught  by  Paula.    I  could  not  bear  bent  on  me,  and,  with  a  steady  step,  and 

to  know  more  of  the  horror  surging  under  the  same  faint  smile,  she  walked  from  the 

the  quiet  surface  of  her  soul.    I  let  it  be.  graveyard. 

I  stood  by,  silent  and  passive.  The  great  At  the  gate  she  paused,  and  looked 
tears  swelled  in  my  darling's  eyes,  fell  on  back.  Lush  with  summer  were  grass, 
her  white  cheeks,  and  oftentimes  the  and  flower,  and  tree.  Grey  clouds  kept 
mouth  quivered  and  the  hands  were  back  the  sunshine,  and  softened  the  light, 
clenched,  as  in  terrible  pain;  but  I  said  I  remember  well  what  we  saw  that  mi- 
never a  word,  gave  never  a  sign.  Rather,  nute,  and  the  sound  that  then  fell  on  my 
I  moved  farther  from  her  side,  or  looked  ears.  Paula's  low  trembling  voice  falter- 
more  intently  on  the  book  I  held  in  my  ing  these  words: — 
hand.  *If  we  should  be  wrong,  and  I  not 

When — but,  0  heaven !  what  had  /  to    comfortless ]' 

offer  in  barter  for  the  power  to  comfort  Oh,  the  anguish  of  the  questioning  look 
her  ?  And  how  helpless  I  was !  Her  she  turned  on  me !  But  I  answered  no- 
favourite  dog,  that  came  and  licked  her  thing — I  could  answer  nothing.  She  said 
hand,  or  looked-pensively  and  lovingly  up  no  more.  We  passed  through  the  little 
at  his  sick  mistress — ^A^  possessed  as  much  wicket,  and  it  closed  after  us,  breaking 
power  as  I.  the  stillness  with  a  harsh  noise. 

PART  III.' 

The  foreign  mission  which  had  enabled  European  Continent,  seldom  staying  more 

me  again  to  leave  England  occupied  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  each  place,  till  during 

than  a  year.    During  that  time,  we  tra-  the  last  month  or  two,  when  we  were 

yened  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  able  to  live  quietly  in  a  little  Neapolitan 
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Tillage  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  I  had  'And  pray !    Ah,  Holy  Majy,  look  on 

daily  bumnem  at  the  town  a  few  milea  me  I     Tirgin  Mother,  have  pity !    Help 

off,  bat  I  used  to  retarn  early,  and  Paula  me — help  my  child !'  shrieked  Madalena. 

and  I  had  many  happy  wandering    The  A  torrent  of  paasionate  prayers,  att^ed 

•ky,  the  sea,  the  air,  were  all  lo  bright  with  shrill  rapidity,  IbllowedL    Then,  for 

and  80  peacefnl,  they  could  not  bat  impart  »  moment,  she  paused.    *  Signora^  pray 

some  of  their  brightness  and  peace  to  her.  lor  me  to  yoar  God.    Yoa  that  have  been 

She  had  been  brandy  eheerfol  all  throogh  so  good  to  me — ah — pray  I' 

cor  wanderings,  bat  I  had  detected  how  I  went  into  the  inner  room.    There 

much  strong  effort  it  had  needed  to  make  stood  Paala,  motionless  and  pole,  by  the 

her  so.    Now,  it  seemed  to  me,  she  was  wretched  bed,  whereon  lay  the   chikL 

at  once  qoieter  and  more  traly  serene.  Madalena  had  flnng  herself  b^re  a  rode 

She  did  not  attempt  to  laogh  or  talk  wooden  crucifix,  and  was  again  uttering 

gaily;  her  Toice  and  manner  became  more  her  earnest,  imploring  cries;  while  Paola 

natoral,  if  less  mirthfaL    Sometimes  she  watched  her,  bat  ne?a^  spoke. 

was  thoaghtfol,  and  ^e  had  not  allowed  I  tooched  her,  and  entreated  her  to 

herself  to  be  so  for  a  long  time,  I  knew,  come  away.     The  child   was  eridently 

On  those  sanny  afternoons,  when  I  rode  dyii^  and  I  dreaded  the  effect  of  so  mach 

back  to  her,  I  osed  often  to  find  her  painfol  excitement  upon  her.    But  she 

seated  in  the  rade  balcony  of  oar  casella,  shook  her  head.     She  would  stay.    I 

looking  oat  oyer  the  sea  intently,  with  stood  asde,  and  looked  on.    When  the 

something  of  the  same  searching  look  last  painful  oonTuUions  came  on,  it  was 

that  I  had  seen  long  ago  in  her  eyes,  but  Paola  who  raised  little  Beppo's  head,  and 

nerer  since,  cradled  it  on  her  shoulder;  for  the  mother 

But  one  day,  the  last  of  our  stay  in  the  was  helpless  with  agony,  and  could  do 

place,  when  I  returned,  she  was  not  there,  nothing. 

nor  in  the  house,  nor  in  any  of  her  usoal  And  so,  on  my  wife's  bosom,  the  child 

haunts.    The  old  woman  who  perf<»rmed  died.    She  and  I  both  watched  the  almost 

the  part  of  servant  for  us  told  me  that  imperceptible  'pasang  away'  U  that  mys- 

she  believed  the  signora  had  gone  into  terioos  thing  we  call  Life.    We  both  saw 

the  village,  with  a  poor  woman  who  had  the  final  spasm,  and  then  the  gradual 

come  to  her  for  help.  and  wonderful  quietude  which  presently 

*  She  has  a  sick  child,  la  poverina,'  came  over  the  little  dead  face. 

added  she,  *and  the  signora  gave  her  Madalena  seemed  stricken  into  an  awe 

money,  and  then  went  after  her  with  yet  greater  than  wo  by  the  sight.    She 

wine  and  meat/  fell  on  her  knees  beside  it  with  a  ter- 

So,  having  received  directions  as  to  the  rible  cry,  and  then  was  silent  and  still  for 

locality  of  the  coitLCciaccia  wherein  dwelt  many  minutes.    Hope  and  fear  seemed  to 

poor  Madalena,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  have  sunk  together  heavily  in  the  empty 

fisherman  lost  at  sea  the  summer  before,  heart.    The  look  she  wore  touched  me.    I 

I  wended  my  way  thither.    There  was  a  did  not  wonder  at  Paula's  fast-falling 

little  gathering  of  women  and  children  tears,  and  I  was  even  glad  to  see  them, 

about  the  open  door,  and,  from  their  ejacu-  ♦    ♦    ♦    I  left  the  two  women  to  them- 

lations  and  gestures,  I  was  at  no  loss  to  selves  for  a  little  space.  When  I  returned, 

understand  that  the  child  was  in  great  Paula  was  ready  to  go  home  with  me, 

danger.    I  had  a  curious  feeling  as  I  having  appointed  one  of  the  village  wo- 

heard  them  frequently  utter  my  wife^s  men  to  stay  with  Madalena,  and  see  all 

name,  with  many  exclamations  of  praise  done  for  her  that  could  be  done.    A 

and  gratitude,  and  frequent  benedictions,  chorus  of  women's  voices  followed  Paula 

My  first  instinctive  fear  was,  lest  the  ill-  when  she  left. 

ness  in  the  miserable  dwelling  wherein  *  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you,  and  make 

Paula  had  been  lingering  was  infectious;  you  a  happy  mother!' 

but  of  this  apprehension  I  was  relieved  at  She  clung  to  my  arm,  shivering. 

once.  *Poor  Madalena!  poor  mother!'  said 

The  poor  mother's  voice,  sharp  and  I,  to  break  the  long  silence  that  held  us, 

dear,  met  my  ears  as  I  entered  the  outer  as  we  walked  along. 

room.   Then  my  Paula  spoke;  very  softly,  *  Happy  mother  1'  she  cried,  quickly, 

but  I  heard  every  word.  turning   her  flushed  face  towards  me. 

*  We  have  done  all  we  can  for  him:  we  *  Happy  mother!   she  waits  to  see  her 
nust  hope  now.'  child,  her  husband,  again.    In  her  heart, 
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in  her  faith,  she  possesses  them  for  ever,  the  clearest-headed,  purest-hearted  be- 

Happy  Madalena!'  ]iever^  I  could  feel  nothing  but  a  proud, 

*A  childish  faith,  that  speaks  in  parrot  self-gratulating  compassion.    Out  of  the 

prayers,  my  Paula.'  strength  of  my  intellect,  I  pitied  all  those 

*  Ah,  she  prays,  she  believes !  It  saves  who  were  so  weak  as  to  have  faith.  And 
her  heart  from  breaking.  But  I — I  can-  now — ^now — I  envy — I  would  give  my 
not — I  cannot  pray,  even  for  my  little  whole  life  to  be  able  to  feel  for  one  little 
unborn  child.'  minute  like  that  poor  mother  this  mom- 

The  words  were  uttered  rapidly,  almost  ing — ^praying  at  the  feet  of  a  wooden 

as  if  without  her  will.    Then  she  was  image.    Ay,  though  her  child  died  — 

silent,  and  I  also.    We  reached  home,  though  it  died!'    Her  voice  rose,  strained 

and  sat  long  in  the  balcony,  watching  the  to  a  pitiful  shrillness.     *  Fur  she  believes 

purple  sea  deepen  to  black  in  the  twi-  she  shall  see  it  again.    To  her,  husband^ 

light.    Stars  came  out;  and  the  inces-  child,  and  all  the  glory  and  beauty  of  life, 

sant  murmur  of  the  waves  striving  against  are  immortal.     Is  it  ignorance  that  gives 

the  shore  made  solemn  music.     I  stole  to  people  such  wealth  as  this  ?   Husband, 

my  arm  round  my  wife's  waist.    Then,  teach  me  to  be  ignorant !     Unlearn  in 

and  not  till  then,  a  wild  sob  was  suffered  me  all  that  has  entered  into  my  mind 

to  break  through  her  self-imposed  calm,  through  this  false,  treacherous  Reason, 

Her  head  drooped  on  my  shoulder,  and  that  deserts  me  in  my  need.     People 

she  wept  freely  and  sweetly.   Yes,  sweetly,  go  mad  sometimes;  what  is  intellect,  or 

They  were  not  the  burning,  passionate  knowledge,  or  learning,  or  the  wisdom  we 

tears  she  had  been  used  to  shed  of  old,  have  thought  so  wise,  worth  thtn?^ 

but  a  very  woman's  torrent  of  tender,  I  essayed  to  calm  her.    She  listened, 

blessed  rain,  that  relieved  and  freshened  while  I  spoke  to  her  in  the  old  way,  went 

the  air  in  falling.    In  the  midst  of  them,  over  again  the  old  arguments  that  once 

she  faltered  forth  some  words.    I  bent  she  had  helped  me  to  advance  and  sup- 

my  ear  to  catch.  port.     I  thought  I  succeeded  in  impress- 

*  If — if,  when  our  Wish  is  boni,  any  ill  ing  her;  for,  when  I  had  ended,  she  only 
should  come  near  it,  what  should  I  do  ?  replied  by  a  quiet  sigh. 

where  should  we  look  V  *  You  have  been  too  much  excited  to- 

I  tried  to  soothe  her  as  one  would  soothe  day,  my  Paula.    To-morrow  you  will  see 

a  frightened  child.  things  differently.' 

*  Lewis — Lewis — I  am  so  afraid — so  'Shall  I?'  she  said,  absently. 
afraid!^  She  pronounced  the  word  in  a  And  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  leaned 
tone  that  lent  it  new  and  deepened  mean-  over  the  balcony,  looking  out  into  the 
ing.  *  I  never  feared  before,  like  this,  starlit  night  There  was  silence,  except 
even  for  you.  Teach  me  to  be  brave —  for  the  wistful,  ever-desiring  voice  of  the 
teach  me — not  to  care.'  sea.    The  soft  air  just  moved  the  thin 

*  You  are  brave,  my  darling — ^you  were  folds  of  her  robe,  and  in  the  dimness  I 
always  brave.'  could  discern  the  outline  of  her  face, 

*  I  know  I  was.  Tell  me  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  pure,  defined  by  the 
old  things  I  used  to  say,  and  believed  that  heavy  braids  of  black  hair.  Somehow, 
I  believed.  They  were  the  first  links  of  the  quietude  of  the  time,  the  conflicting 
sympathy  between  us— do  you  remember  ?  influences  that  were  about  me,  stole  into 
Our  mutual  scorn  of  traditions — of  the  my  heart  with  a  strange  tenderness.  For 
slavery  of  opinion;  —  our  yearning  for  the  first  time  in  my  man's  life,  I  wished 
truth  and  freedom.     How  often  we  have    — ay,  I  wished 

talked  of  all  these  things !    We  thought  But  that  was  folly,  and  I  cast  aside 

alike,  felt  alike;  and  it  strengthened  me  with  shame  the  half-formed  thought, 

to  feel  myself  always  so  close  beside  you.  ♦            ♦            ♦            *            ♦ 

Why,  how  have  I  gone  astray,  so  that  you  That  was,  as  I  have  said,  our  last  day  in 

can  support  and  strengthen  me  no  longer]  Italy.    Next  morning,  we  departed  for 

Lewis — Lewis — bring  me  back  again ! '  England.    I  did  not  take  Paula  back  to 

But  I  could  not.    At  that  moment,  the  dreary  London  house.    Instead,  I  had 

instinctively  I  felt  the  vanity  of  all  my  caused  to  be  put  in  readiness  for  us  a 

logic,  and  I  could  not  mock  her  with  it  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  where, 

now.    She  went  on,  in  the  same  trem-  amid   the  green  fields,  with  fresh  air 

bling,  excited  tone.  blowing  among  the  many  trees  of  the 

*  Why,  a  little  while  ago,  and  for  ev^  garden,  there  was  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
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healthfalness  and  quiet.    Here,  one  soft  her.    Tet,  the  period  of  helpless,  clinging 

September  day,  our  child  was  bom.^  infancy  being  over,  there  was  no  excuse 

Well  named  our  Wish  was  our  fair  for  the  mother  to  neglect  other  duties  in 

little  baby  girl.    In  the  joy  of  her  com-  her  constant  devotion  to  her  child;  and 

ing,  all  disquiet,  all  doubt,  all  pain,  was  Paula  was  too  inexorably  conscientious 

lost.    Like  the  fevered  visions  of  a  past  to  give  way  to  those  pangs  of  yearning 

night,  all  remembrance  of  bygone  heavi-  that  would  continually  have  detained  her 

ness  and  trouble  seemed  to  depart  from  with  her  little  one. 

us.    A  new  and  happier  life  seemed  open-  Still,  for  all  the  pain,  there  were  many 

ing  to  us  with  the  advent  of  this  tiny,  halcyon  intervals  of  happiness,  both  for 

helpless    one.     A    wonderful   strength  Paula  and  me.    On  summer  afternoons, 

seemed  aroused  in  Paula:  with  returning  when  we  sat  under  the  trees  in  our  sunny 

convalescence,  there  came  to  her  more  garden,  with  Wish  playing  at  our  feet, 

than  renewed  vigour,  both  of  mind  and  plucking  up  the  grass  and  flowers,  and 

body.    A  healthful  brightness  shone  over  bringing  them  to  us  to  see,  we  would 

her  face;  her  voice  sounded  once  more  plan  her  future;  guess  what  she  would  be 

clear  and  ringing.     With  her  baby  in  like  as  a  woman,  and  imagine  her,  a  wife 

her  arms,  she  often  looked  to  me  com-  and  a  mother,  bringing  her  children  about 

pletely,  perfectly  happy.    And  by  virtue  us,  when  we  were  old  people.    That  was 

of  some  mysterious  power  that  the  simple  happiness.    The  vanity  of  ^planning/  the 

fitct  of  motherhood  would  seem  to  exert  over -daring  of  looking  forward  so  far, 

over  all  pure  woman-nature,  I  believe  never  seemed  to  strike  us.    We  allowed 

she  was  so;  nay,  that  it  was  not  possible  ourselves  to  dream  and  prefigure  thus  to 

for  her  to  be  otherwise,  just  then.  each  other:  it  was  our  favourite  pastime. 

It  lasted,  or  I  thought  so,  for  many  Pleasant  it  was  to  look  up  from  our  mur- 
months.  Our  Wish  throve,  and  grew  mured  musings  to  the  child  herself.  She 
apace,  like  other  babies,  doubtless,  though  was  very  quiet  always,  and  liked  nothing 
to  Paula,  and  to  me  too,  it  seemed  a  per-  better  than  sitting  on  the  grass,  crooning 
petual,  special  miracle  that  was  working  softly  to  herself  over  the  daisies  or  the 
under  our  eyes.  No  very  terrible  anxie-  flowers  we  had  gathered  for  her,  often  strok- 
ties  marred  our  happiness  in  her  baby-  ing  them  with  her  tiny  fingers,  as  if  they 
hood.  Her  first  serious  ailment  came  were  sentient  things.  She  was  a  happy 
when  she  was  nearly  twelve  months  old.  little  creature;  childish  ills  seemed  to 
Then,'indeed,  it  was  a  dark  time,  and  the  come  lightly  to  her;  she  never  pined  or 
desperate  look  I  knew  of  yore  began  to  fretted,  and  seldom  cried  with  the  pas- 
shadow  Paula's  face.  But  the  illness  donate  grieving  or  anger  that  seems  na- 
was  passed  safely,  and  the  gloom  went  tural  to  most  young  children.  Her  little 
with  it.  life  flowed  on,  serenely,  equably;  and  we 

But,  from  that  time,  there  was  a  change,  watched  it,  and  were  content.    It  was 

Hitherto,  the  child  had  almost  been  a  not  either  of  us  who  first  noted  the  fact, 

part  of  herself.    On  her  lap,  in  her  arms,  that  our  Wish,  if  she  were  never  pettish, 

or  at  her  feet,  Wish  had  always  been  with  restless,  or  unhappy,  like  other  children, 

her.    The  helpless  dependency  of  her  also  never  showed  any  of  the  glee,  of  the 

babyhood  had  been  to  the  mother  the  overwhelming  life,  that  is  so  manifest  in 

dearest,  sweetest  blessing  of  her  life.  But  *  other  children. 

from  this  time,  every  month,  every  week  I  remember  ^the  day  that  my  friend 
seemed  to  take  away  from  the  blessing,  pointed  out  this'  fact  to  me.  The  child 
and  render  it  less  perfect.  And  as  little  (she  was  then  nearly  four  years  old)  was 
Wish  progressed  in  strength  and  growth,  sitting  in  her  accustomed  place  at  her 
and  learned  first  to  creep  along  the  floor,  mother's  feet,  her  radiant  little  head  lean- 
then  to  stand  on  her  timid,  staggering  ing  against  her  mother's  skirt.  Such  a 
little  feet,  and  at  last  to  walk  or  run,  picture  they  made !  my  Paula,  with  her 
fearlessly  and  alone — as  all  these  epochs  queenly  head  bent  low  over  her  darling, 
in  baby  life,  one  by  one,  came  to  pass,  and  Wish,  so  fair,  so  exquisitely,  purely 
and  the  child's  existence  became  daily  fair,  with  her  baby  fingers  busied  among 
more  separate  from  her  own,  Paula^s  com-  the  coloured  worsteds  she  had  chosen  for 
plete  joy  faded,  her  contentment  fled,  playthings. 

An  ever-restless  anxiety  began  to  rack  *How  quiet  she  always  isl'  said  n^ 

her  heart    To  leave  the  child,  even  for  friend,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived 

•an  hour,  was,  I  knew,  utter  inisery  to  near  us. 
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His  low  tone,  his  intent  look  at  the  and  clenched  my  hands  firmly  on  the 

child,  startled  me,  and  I  glanced  hastily  chair  I  held  by.    My  first  impulse  was 

towards  Paula.     She  was  smiling,  hap-  to  strike  down  the  man  who  told  me  this 

pily;  I  could  not  tell  why  her  smile  smote  terrible  truth.     For  I  felt  it  was  truth, 

me  with  a  sense  of  pain  just  then.    But  I  had  no  doubt — no  hope — ^not  for  a 

Dr  Lethby  had  his  hand  on  the  door,  and  single  instant.    I  knew  it  was  as  he 

I  followed  him  from  the  roon).  said. 

*  Yes/  said  I,  indiflferently;  *  little  Wish  *  Don't  tell  your  wife/  he  went  on,  see- 
is  a  quiet  child.  Only  children  are  apt  ing  I  said  nothing,  *  till  the  fact  is  ascer- 
to  be  so,  I  suppose.'  taioed  beyond  doubt.    Remember,  there 

*  How  old  is  she — nearly  four  years?'  is  hope.    I  have  been  mistaken  before, 
I  nodded.    He  was  silent;  but  I  felt  when  I  felt  as  assured  of  other  things. 

urged  on  to  speak.  The  suspicion    rests   on  my  judgment 

*  She  is  backward  with  her  tongue,  too,  alone.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  you  should 
which  makes  her  seem  quieter.  She  can  know — ^that  you  should  recognise  the 
only  say  a  few  words  very  imperfectly/  possibility — ^you  imderstand  ?    Otherwise, 

*  I  know/  1  would  not  have  told  you.    But  pre- 

*  Your  little  Lucy,  who  is  not  so  old,  caution,  taken  in  time,  may  do  much, 
talks  quite  well,  doesn't  she?    We  shall  The  mad,  animal  instinct  of  passionate 
be  jealous.'  retaliation  had  passed  by.    I  took  the 

He  did  not  echo  my  slight  laugh.  He  hand  he  held  to  me,  and  grasped  it  firmly, 
stood  pulling  on  bis  gloves,  and  looking  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness — ^his  con- 
dubiously  now  at  me  — now  at  the  sideration — in  a  firm  voice.  I  would  not 
ground.  tell  my  wife:  I  would  wait — ^guided  by 

*  After  all/  he  muttered,  as  if  to  him-  him — I  would; — ^but  there  he  was  with- 
self,  *  it  may  only  be  a  false  alarm/  out  the  door,  and  I  closed  it  on  him 

*  What  alarm? '  I  had  him  by  the  arm,  quickly,  and  went  back  to  my  study, 
and  I  compelled  him  into  the  adjacent  I  sat  there,  thinking,  till  Paula  came 
room.  I  shut  the  door,  and  stood  with  to  seek  me.  I  had  wisely  planned  not 
my  back  against  it,  to  guard  it  alike  from  to  let  her  know,  or  suspect — planned  like 
affording  ingress  to  Paula  or  egress  to  the  a  man,  not  reckoning  on  the  woman's  in- 
doctor,  till  he  had  answered  me.  stinct  that  is  as  a  second  soul  with  her, 

*  W  hat  is  the  matter?'  said  I.  *  What  and,  where  she  strongly  loves,  woiUd  seem 
18  wrong?    What  do  you  suspect?'        '  to  be  almost  omniscient.     The  instant 

'  My  dear  fellow ^  he  began.  her  eyes  struck  on  my  face,  her  own  look 

*  In  few  words,  Lethby.  I  am  strong,  answered  mine.  She  was  on  my  breast, 
not  patient.    In  few  words/  entreating,  in  her  low,  eager  voice,  that 

'You  will  forgive  me  if  time  should  would  not  be  denied  nor  hushed— en- 
prove  (as  please  Gk>d  it  may)  that  I  am  treating,  entreating  to  know  all  What 
mistaken.  But  for  some  time  I  have  ailed  me?  What  ill  was  impending  over 
watched  your  little  girl  with  apprehen-  me— or  the  child?  Her  voice  rose  to  a 
sion;  and  I  fear — ^all  is  not  right — with  pitiful  cry  on  those  words,  the  chili, 
the  brain.  There  is — some  defect  in  the  Then  she  looked  up  at  me — holding  my 
intellect.  I  fear  so.  I  am  not  yet  sure,  eyes  with  hers  by  her  straight,  unflinch- 
Have  courage/  ing  gaze — and  she  listened,  while  I  told 

I  bit  my  lip  till  the  blood  flowed  freely,  her. 

PART  IV. 

And  the  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  hension — ^nothing  more.    Nothing  more ! 

the  months  into  years,  and  little  Wish  It  was  enough.    Sometimes  a  slender  rift 

grew  tall  and  fair,  like  the  arum  lilies  seemed  to  open,  and  let  in  the  light  with 

she  loved  to  peer  into  with  her  wistful  a  sudden,  sharp  gleam;  and  then  shut 

blue  eyes.    Wistful  eyes,  indeed,  they  close  again,  more  hopelessly,  inexorably, 

were;  as  though  perpetually  yearning  for  than  before.    At  such  times,  the  child 

what  they  could  never  find.    As  she  be-  was  sadder  than  her  wont.    Usually,  she 

came  older,  the  peculiarity  of  her  mind  maintained  the  same  quiet  but  mirthless 

became  more  evident.    It  was  as  if  some  serenity  that  had  marked  her  infancy, 

thin  bat  inexpugnable  mist  had  been  set  Her  senses  were  acute,  and  in  their  grati- 

between  her  perceptions  and  her  oompre-  fication  she  evinced  a  delicate,  eclectic  re- 
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finement  at  which  I  often   marvelled,  would  respond  with  her  sweet,  soft  kisses, 

She  seemed  instinctively  to  be  drawn  to  in  silence.    But  when  I  went  up  to  her, 

the  most  perfect  flower  in  the  garden —  the  dubious  expression  in  her  face  waxed 

the  fairest  trees — the  greenest  nooks.    In  more  intense;  and  then  came  the  slow, 

the  same  way,  harmoniously-assorted  co-  quiet  utterance  which,  perhaps  because  it 

lours,  graceful  forms,  and  beautiful  music,  was  so  rare,  always  seemed  to   me  to 

always  attracted  her;  while  all  that  was  create  its  own  fit  surrounding  stillness, 

less  than  beautiful  she  tunied  from  in  *Papa,  where  does  it  come  from?' 

utter  and  spontaneous  rejection.  *  What  "it,"  my  Wish  V 

She  spoke  very  seldom,  though  her  ut-  *  This;'  and  her  slight  gesture  told  me 

terance  was  distinct  and  quite  free  from  what  she  meant, 

defect.     But  speech  seemed  unnatural  *  The  pain  is  in  the  wound  the  sharp 

and  painful  to  her;  and  unless  all  other  stone  made.' 

and  more  habitual  means  of  making  her-  After  a  pause,  she  shook  her  head  with 

self  understood  failed  her,  she  scarcely  the  old  wistful  glance, 

ever  voluntarily  resorted  to  it.    I  think,  *I  think  mamma  put  it  in,'  she  said, 

had  it  not  been  for  her  mother's  persistent  presently. 

efforts,  her  pitifully-earnest,  never- weary-  *  Mamma  would  not  hurt  Wish  for  all 
ing  endeavours,  first  in  teaching  the  child,  the  world.' 
and  then  in  inducing  her  to  practise  the  *  Who  is  it  hurts  Wish  V 
utterance  of  the  words  she  had  taught —  And  I  said  again,  *  The  sharp  stone;' 
but  for  this,  our  Wish  would  never  have  but  she  only  turned  aside  her  asking  eyes, 
taken  human  speech  upon  her.  As  it  was,  and  dropped  into  silence. 
it  needed  all  Paula's  care  and  persuasion  Over  such  instances  as  these,  how  Paula 
to  prevent  the  knowledge  slipping  from  and  I  pondered !  How  we  treasured  them 
her.  The  silent,  quiet  child  seemed  her-  in  our  remembrance,  cheering  ourselves 
self  to  feel  no  need  of  it.  Enough  for  her  with  the  thought  of  them  often,  when  a 
to  cling  about  us,  to  nestle  in  our  bosoms,  long  interval  of  strange,  unchildish  quie- 
and  look  up  at  us  with  her  eyes  eloquent  tude  and  muteness  had  almost  slain  the 
of  love,  or  wonder,  or  perplexity.  And  embryo  Hope  in  our  hearts ! 
her  catalogue  of  emotions  seemed  com-  The  child  was  always  with  her  mother, 
pleted  in  these  three.  She  knew  nothing  of  She  did  not  care  to  play  with  other  chil- 
fear,  or  an^er,  or  distress.  Pain,  that  trial  dren:  from  their  boisterous  games  she 
to  most  childish  natures,  appeared  to  have  instinctively  drew  aside,  neither  could  she 
little  power  over  hers.  Once,  when  she  join  in  their  chatter  over  pictures  and 
slipped  down  and  cut  her  arm,  while  Paula  story-books.  For,  though  Wish  would 
was  in  anguish  as  she  bound  up  the  ugly  soon  be  nine  years  old,  all  our  pains  had 
wound  that  looked  so  red  and  terrible  on  been  ineffectual  to  make  her  comprehend 
her  fair  white  flesh,  the  child  herself  sat  anything  of  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet, 
calmly  on  her  mother's  lap,  and  looked  at  All  was  dark  to  her  there;  she  could  not 
her  disturbed  face  in  surprise.  penetrate  even  so  far  as  the  threshold  of 
*  Does  it  hurt  my  darling  much?'  earthly  learning.  Neither  did  she  seem 
*No.'  A  minute  after,  she  added,  slowly,  to  comprehend  or  be  interested  in  any 
*It  hurts  vou,  mamma.'  And  the  per-  of  the  usual  interests  of  children.  The 
plexed  look  came  over  her  face.  After-  stories  they  repeated  to  her  sometimes, 
wards,  when  the  arm  inflamed,  and  the  aroused  no  feeling  in  her;  but  Paula  and 
pain  for  a  few  hours  was  very  great,  it  was  I  knew  what  she  liked  better.  She  would 
only  by  her  involuntary  restlessness  we  listen  to  us  for  hours  together,  while  we 
could  tell  she  was  conscious  of  it.  She  told  her  long,  dreamy  tales  of  flowers,  and 
never  cried  or  complained,  or  fretted,  birds,  and  clouds;  or  said  to  her,  over  and 
She  lay  on  the  sofa  quite  still,  except  over  again,  musical  stanzas,  not  the  sense 
when  she  changed  the  position  of  her  but  the  sound  of  which  appeared  to  en- 
bandaged  arm,  looking  out  upon  her  thral  her  in  a  species  of  fascination.  To 
mother  and  myself  with  steadfast,  grave  wander  about  the  garden,  looking  at  the 
eyes.  Ever  and  anon  Paula  left  her  work  flowers  and  irUo  them,  in  her  never- 
to  hang  over  her,  caress  the  shining  hair,  ceasing  but  inscrutable  quest  after  we 
or  cover  the  pale  little  face  with  kisses —  knew  not  what;  to  listen  to  the  birds, 
anything  to  let  free  some  of  the  great  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  and  the  baqr 
passion  of  tenderness  that  was  for  ever  little  meadow -streams;  to  watch  m 
throbbing  at  her  heart.    And  then  Wish  clouds,  and  tree-tops,  and  the  fiEUiiiliar 
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faces  about  her;  and  sometimes  to  listen  nutes*  abstracted  poring  over  it,  some 

to  lis,  as  I  have  said — these  were  her  memoranda  to  make,  some  authorities  to 

pleasures,  and  in  them  her  life  seemed  to  consult  from  the  bookcase  in  our  room, 

pass  serenely  on.    She  never  needed  play-  led  me  up-stairs.     The  room  communi- 

mates  or  other  companions;  she  never  cated  with  the  smaller  chamber  where 

seemed  less  lonely  than  when  alone.  Wish  slept.    The  door  was  open  between 

*****  the  two,  and  the  light  streamed  through. 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  seldom  I  went  and  lit  the  lamp  by  the  bookcase, 
with  other  children,  though  our  friend  Dr  and  commenced  my  search  for  the  needed 
Lethby*s  family  lived  so  near  us.    But  volume.   Paula's  voice  occasionally  sound- 
one  spring  it  happened  that  his  little  ed  from  the  inner  room,  where  she  was 
danghter  Kate  had  an  illness,  and  for  undressing  the  child.  Then  I  was  startled 
many  weeks  afterwards  was  too  delicate  by  the  sweet,  clear,  little  voice  of  Wish 
to  go  out-of-doors  or  play  with  the  other  herself: 
children.    In  this  state,  the  little  invalid  *  Mamma — I  know  !* 
evinced  a  singular  and  persistent  desire  *  What  do  you  know,  darling]* 
to  have  Wish  with  her.    One  day  that  *  I  know  it !     I  know  who  made  the 
Paula  took  the  child  in  with  her  to  Mrs  flowers — and  the  birds — ^and  the  sky — 

Lcthby*s,  Kate  would  with  difficulty  be    and  the  grass ^ 

persuaded  to  let  her  go  again;  and  the  She  stopped  as  if  breathless,  though 

next  morning  came  a  petition  that  Wish  she  had  spoken  slowly,  as  usual.    There 

might  be  suffered  to  go  and  spend  that  came  no  answer  from  the  mother.    The 

day  with  the  ailing  little  girl,  who  ^fretted  silence  was  again  lightly  stirred  by  the 

after  her  continuidly.'  child's  voice: 

Children  often  have  such  fancies,  espe-  *  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  of  God  V 

cially  when  they  are  sick;  and  Paula  and  Again  there  was  a  pause.     *Kate  asks 

I  could  hardly  refuse  to  indulge  this  one.  God  to  take  care  of  her,  and  her  mamma 

But  it  seemed  strange,  and  painful,  to  and  papa.    I  will,  too.' 

take  our  child  into  another  house,  and  *No,  no;  not  at  my  knees — not  there!' 

leave  her  there,  even  though  she  herself  I  heard  Paula  mutter, 

seemed  satisfied  to  remain,  and  stood  *  Is  it  wrong — is  Wish  wrong?  Is  God 

quietly  beside  Kate,  submissive  to  have  a  wrong  thing?' 

her  hands  taken,  her  hair  played  with,  *  Hush — hush !  Nay,  my  own  darling; 
and  to  be  embraced  and  fondled  to  the  it  is  not  wrong.  Look  up,  look  up.  Mam- 
heart's  content  of  her  companion.  ma  cannot  bear  to  see  Wish  cry.' 

When  she  returned  i-o  us  in  the  even-  But  the  passion  of  weeping,  so  rare  in 
ing,  we  both  thought  the  visit  had  done  the  child j  was  not  easily  assuaged, 
her  good.  There  was  more  vitality  in  the  *  Mamma,   mamma!    I  thought  you 
little  face;  and  its  usual  paleness  had  would  be  glad.     Wish  was  so  glad.' 
given  place  to  a  delicate  colour  that  we  For  a  long  time  I  listened  to  Paula, 
liked  to  see.     But  she  was  very  quiet  and  as  she  strove  to  soothe  and  console  her. 
silent;  and,  as  she  sat  on  Paula's  knee  Then  I  went  down,  my  book  in  my  hand, 
for  half-an-hour  before  her  bed-time,  she  and  waited  for  her  coming.     She  entered 
replied  chiefly  by  gestures  to  our  questions  the  room  with  the  look  on  her  face  that 
concerning  her  visit.     We  gathered  that  I  was  prepared  to  see — the  look  that  had 
she  had  been  very  content  there,  and  not  rested  there  for  many  years.     I  met 
would  like  to  go  again — that  she  loved  her  outstretched  hands,  and  answered  the 
Kate  and  Mrs  Lethby,  and  the  canary-  look;  and  then  she  dropped  by  my  side, 
birds  and  the  pictures.     When  we  men-  and  hid  her  face, 
tioned  these  last  (for  Dr  Lethby  had  a  *  Is  she  asleep?'  I  asked  her. 
few  very  fine  paintings  hanging  in  his  *  Yes,  Lewis.     Her  little  voice  is  ring- 
dining-room),  she  turned  round  suddenly,  ing  in  my  ears  now.    Such  a  little,  inno- 
with  a  wonderfully  bright  gleam  of  con-  cent  voice  to  utter  words  like  those ! 
sciousness  or  remembrance  shining  in  her  Lewis,  Lewis!  what  does  it  mean?' 
face;  but  it  seemed  to  pass  before  she  *She  has  learned  from  Kate  Lethby 
could  give  it  words.  the  words  she  used.    The  idea  is  new  to 

Presently,  Paula  took  her  away.    She  her,  and  she  caught  it  at  once,  like  a  child, 

had  wished  me  good-night.     Her  sweet  That  is  all.' 

child  -  kiss   still    lingered  on    my  lips.  *  Ay,  but  it  is  no^  all,  Lewis;  it  is  not 

I  resumed  my  book;  but,  after  ten  mi-  all.    It  seemed  as  if  the  thought  had  been 

Vol.  XXIV.  il 
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Bleeping  in  her  mind,  ay,  before  now.    It  say  so  ;  I  will  not  have  you  reproach 

is  not  newly  bom;  it  is  only  awakened,  yourself.    It  is  my  own  hard,  atubbom 

And  I — I  must  crush  it  back.    I  could  heart  that  held  me  back  always,  tiiat 

do  no  more  than  strike  it  away  from  her.  holds  me  back  now.    Not  you — not  yotf.' 

And  she  cried  as  she  never  cried  before  She  melted  into  passionate  tears,  and 

in  all  her  life.    Her  tears  rent  my  heart.'  we  said  no  more. 

*I  know;  I  can  guess  it,'  Paula.  It  was  the  next  day  to  this — a  bright 

*  Tou  cannot;  it  is  not  in  a  man's  soul  June  day — I  went  early  to  London  on 
to  tell  the  agony  of  mine.  I  am  her  mo-  my  usual  business.  I  said  nothmg  to 
ther;  and  I  have  stabbed  her  with  her  Paula  about  the  child,  nor  did  I  adc  if 
first  grief !  Never  in  all  her  little  life  she  was  to  go  again  to  little  Kate.  Wish 
before  has  she  shed  tears  like  those.'  was  her  own  quiet,  noiseless  self  again 

*  It  is  a  good  sign.  It  renews  our  hopes,'  that  morning.  She  sat  in  her  customary 
I  said,  with  resolved  cheerfulness.  But  place,  at  that  side  of  the  table  whence  she 
my  wife  turned  from  me  in  bitterness.  could  look  out  through  the  window  on  to 

*What  hopes?    Oh!  Lewis,  is  it  not  the  garden.  Her  clear  eye  seldom  left  that 

mockery  in  us  to  desire  so  earnestly  for  outlook,  and  I  fancied  her  ficioe  brightened, 

our  child  the  strength  and  clearness  of  momently,  in  the  glory  of  the  sunshine 

intellect  that  only  brings  doubt  and  mi-  that  was  flooding  earth  and  sky  so  grad- 

sery  to  ourselves  ?    Let  her  remain  as  she  ously. 

is — ^my  innocent,  trusting  angel !    She  is        Her  little  footsteps  followed  me  down 

wiser  than  we.    Sometimes  I  believe  in  the  garden  path  ;  her  little  band  detained 

my  inmost  heart  that  she  kfwws  more  me  at  the  gate.    She  lifted  her  face  with 

than  we — that  her  helpless,  childish  trust  the  familiar  gesture,  and  as  I  bent  down 

is  nearer  the  Truth  than  all  our  doubts.'  to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  kiss  her,  she 

*  That  is  not  reasonable,  Paula,'  I  said,  said: 

*Away  with  this  cold  logic!'  she  re-        *Wish  is  glad — so  glad.' 
turned,  almost  fiercely;  *  it  speaks  to  my        '  Why  is  she  glad  f 
ears,  and  not  to  my  soul.    Lewis,  I  cannot        *I  don't  know."     And  the  yearning 

choose  but  cling  to  my  little  one's  sweet  rose  from  the  deeps  of  her  eyes.     She 

hands;  they  draw  me  towards  her,  no  less  looked  round  her  searchingly  at  radiant 

in  spirit  than  in  body.    She  is  holy,  and  flowers,  trees,  and  sky,  as  &  seekmg  the 

pure,  and  true.    What  am  I,  that  I  dare  mystery  of  their  brightness,  then  flung 

to  dispute  against  her  instincts  ?    Let  me  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  nestled  her 

follow  her.'  head  in  my  bosom.    *  Wish  is  glad,'  fllie 

*  I  would  not  prevent  you,  if  I  could,'  said  again. 

I  answered,  sadly.    *  If  you  can  believe,        What  moved  the  child  to  tills  gladness, 
Paula,  so  happier  for  you.'  or  to  utter  it  in  words  on  that  especial 

*  You  say  sol'  she  said,  in  an  awed    morning  1    Shall  I  ever  know? 

tone,  looking  into  my  face.  The  remembrance  of  her  sweet  look, 

*  Even  I  say  so.  Yes — I  have  not  the  feeling  of  her  dear  arms  round  my 
ceased  to  be  a  sceptic,  Paula;  but  I  no  neck,  sunk  down  into  my  heart  I  fcftjgoi 
longer  exult  in  my  scepticism.  As  men  nothing  of  the  brief  episode  during  all  tiie 
grow  older,  I  suppose  it  is  so.  Doubt,  day.  It  followed  me  into  my  usual  avoca- 
after  all,  may  be  a  harder  tyrant  than  tions ;  it  made  the  time  beautifril  to  me. 
belief.  If  will  could  bestow  on  me  a  creed.  As  I  went  home  at  evening,  I  thoo^t  of 
I  should  be  no  unbeliever  now;  but  reason  it.  It  was  a  thought  in  harmony  with 
is  strong,  and  will  not  bend.  I  cannot;  the  ineffable  purity  of  joyousness  that 
I  cannot *  seemed  to  pervade  the  world  that  evening. 

Paula  drew  closer  to  me  in  silence,  as  Clear  and  rosy  shone  the  western  sky, 

I  abruptly  broke  ofL    There  was  a  long  though  the  sun  wanted  half-an-hoor  to 

pause  before  I  spoke  again.  its  setting — richly  sounded  the  black- 

*  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  go  out  of  the  bird's  song;  and  the  green  fields  and  the 
cold  shadow  that  I  am  prisoned  in — go,  sloping  hUl  beyond,  with  its  broideiy  of 
Paula.  It  would  make  me  happier  to  see  woodland,  and  its  crown — the  old  grey 
you  in  the  sunshine.  Forgive  me;  I  know  church  tower  and  quaint  wooden  qpire 
I  have  kept  you  from  it  hithei*to.  I  did  rising  from  it,  all  seemed  to  me  ludrwu 
my  share  of  the  work.'  that  evening,  as  if  the  air  around  ware 

*  No— no— no !'  she  cried,  vehemently,  something  more  than  air,  and  illumined  all 
'  Husband — husband,  I  will  not  have  you  that  was  beheld  through  it* 
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So  I  thought  as  I  turned  down  the  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  followed  him. 
green  lane  leading  to  our  cottage ;  as  *  *  *  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  could 
1  walked  along  the  garden  path,  where  not  bear  to  see  the  tiny  figure,  with  its 
Wish's  footsteps  had  followed  me  that  lily  face  and  closed  eyes,  lying  there.  All 
morning.  I  entered  at  the  open  door  and  my  manhood  forsook  me.  I  flung  myself 
passed  into  the  general  sitting-room.  No  by  the  bedside,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
one  was  there;   but  Paula's  needlework    despair. 

was  scattered  on  the  table,  and  a  bunch  A  hand  took  mine  and  pressed  it. 
of  flowers  arranged  as  Wish  loved  to  ar-  Paula  had  stolen  to  my  side;  Paula's 
range  them  lay  on  the  window  sill.  I  voice  spoke  to  me. 
took  them  up,  gratefully  inhaling  their  *Hush,  husband!'  Only  those  two 
fresh  fragrance,  while  looking  out  anew  words,  but  in  such  a  tone !  Calm,  com- 
on  the  radiant  hill,  and  the  western  sky,  forting,  tender.  I  looked  up  at  her — her 
where  the  sun  was  partially  covered,  and  face  wore  the  same  expression  as  her 
seemed  trying  to  burst  free  from  a  long    voice. 

line  of  dapplc^i  clouds.   So  I  stood  in  the        *Is  there  hope  theni'   I  said,  in  a 
recess  of  the  bow-window  for  some  time,    harsh  whisper  ;  and  they  told  me  there 
till  the  rustle  of  a  robe  sounded  in  the    was  none !     *  Paula,  can  she  livel' 
room,  and  Paula's  hand  was  laid  upon        *No.    Oh  be  still,  for  her  moments 
my  arm,  and  Paula's  voice: —  are  very  few;  and  she  can  hear  you.' 

*  Husband !  Wish  is  ill — very  ill.'  She  was  again  hanging  over  the  child, 

I  do  not  know  what  I  said,  or  how  she  watching  every  quiver  of  her  little  face, 
looked.  I  only  remember  the  sudden  listening  to  every  faint  breath  that  came 
horror  of  the  shock,  the  heavy  weight    and  went. 

that  fell  on  my  heart,  crushing  all  quiet  Presently  the  eyelids  trembled  and  un- 
thoughts  away.  I  remember,  too,  that  closed.  The  wide  blue  eyes  sought  the 
the  sun  had  burst  through  the  detaining  mother's  face,  and  rested  there  content, 
clouds,  and  shone  round  and  golden,  while  A  smile  parted  the  pale  lips,  and  she 
the  level  light,  intense  and  absolute,  seemed  to  try  to  speak. 
Verified  the  landscape  that  had  seemed  *  Mamma.' 
bright  before.  She  laid  her  head  beside  her,  so  better 

It  was  strange,  and  yet  not  strange,    to  hear  the  feeble  utterance, 
that  both  Paula  and  I,  from  the  first,  had        *  The  pain's  gone.' 
the  same  dim,  breathless  terror  of  this        *  Yes,  my  darling.    Oh,  my  child,  my 
illness  that  had  suddenly  smitten  the    child!'    The  agony  would  have  way  for 
child.    She  had  drooped  and  sickened  all    the  minute.  The  little  head  turned  rest- 
within  a  few  hours,  they  told  me.    At    lessly  on  its  pillow, 
first,  Dr  Lethby  himself  was  perplexed        *  Is  mamma  sorry  ?' 
by  the  singular  nature  of  the  attack;  but        *No— no— no.    Mamma  is  content/ 
ultimately  it  resolved  itself  into  one  of       There  was  a  long  silence.    Then  again 
those  dread  fevers,  so  subtle  and  some-    the  weak,  tremulous,  tiny  voice: 
times  so  fatal.    Sometimes — only  some-        *  Where  are  you,  mamma?  and  papa?' 
times !    I  said  this  to  myself  day  after        We  each  took  one  small  hand, 
day,  trying  to  keep  up  the  show  of  hope.        *  Why  can't  I  see  you  ?    Why  are  you 
But  I  was  a  hypocrite.     Through  the    so  far  off?' 

long  hours  that  I  watched  by  the  little  Paula  slid  her  arm  under  the  dear  head, 
bed,  where  our  darling  tossed  in  restless  and  held  her  so.  The  slender  breath  grew 
delirium,  though  I  watched  as  eagerly,  as  short  and  fast.  Dr  Lethby  drew  near — 
jealously,  as  if,  by  the  keenness  of  my  looked  for  a  minute — then  left  us  softly, 
vision,  I  could  fence  off  all  ill  that  could  *  Mamma — papa  1'  We  detected  the 
Gome  near  her: — still — I  hiew,  faint  whisper,  and  bent  down  very  close. 

On  the  ninth  day,  exhausted,  I  had  that  we  might  lose  nothing  of  the  fragile 
been  compelled  by  Dr  Lethby  to  leave  sound.  *  Come,  too.  Come  with  Wish!' 
the  sick  room  for  a  space.  I  fell  into  And  that  was  all.  The  lips  ceased  to 
a  heavy,  torpid  sleep,  from  which  I  was  be  stirred,  even  by  the  fluttering  breath, 
aroused  by  a  voice.  *  Come,'  it  said,  *  at  A  slight  spasm  convulsed  her  face  for  a 
once.  The  child  is  sinking.  Nerve  your-  moment,  and  then  left  it  settled  in  that 
self  for  your  wife's  sake.  She  suffers  pure,  peaceful  likeness  we  were  to  know 
Biore  than  you  can  do.'  it  by  evermore. 

And  I  rose  and  staggered  to  my  feet.        We  leaned  over  her  dumbly.    I  felt  aii 
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if  in  a  dream.     I  could  not  realise;  I  their  peculiar  aromatic  odour.    On  the 

could  not  believe  in  anything  that  I  saw.  wings  of  that  subtle  essence  recollection 

Wish  lying  there  with  that  white,  soft  came  to  me,  and  renewed  consciousness, 

smile  on  her  face  was  not  real,  and  still  These  were  favourite  flowers  of  our  Wish; 

less  was  Paula,  sitting  without  word  or  they  had  been  among  those — the  last 

sign  gazing  down  on  the  dead  face  with  gathered  by  her  hands — that  I  had  care- 

her  steadfast  eyes.    It  was  in  an  instinc-  lessly  taken  up  that  evening — a  whole 

tive  effort  to  break  the  circle  of  illusions  life  since ! — and  distinctly,  to  every  small- 

which  surrounded  me  that  I  called  on  her  est  detail  of  '  that  evening,*  I  remem- 

name.  bered.    I  saw  the  radiant  hill  and  the 

She  roused  then,  and  looked  up.    The  rosy  sunset,  the  aspect  the  room  had 

anguish  seemed  to  surge  over  her  face  in  worn,  and  the  look  on  Paula's  face  when 

a  gradual  wave  of  consciousness.      It  she  came  in  to  tell  me  that  Wish  was  ill. 

broke,  with  a  forlorn  wandering  of  the  Then  came  the  long,  blurred,  hazy  me- 

eyes,  a  beseeching  gesture  of  the  out-  mory  of  the  ensuing  days,  scarcely  of 

stretched  arms,  and  a  low,  long,  desolate  anxiety — that  were  too  hopeful  a  name 

wail.  for  the  feeling  with  which  we  hungrily 

*  My  darling — my  treasure.     Oh,  my  watched  every  breath  our  darling  drew — 

child — my  child — my  child  !'  every  change  on  her  face  —  every  stir- 

I  sat  there,  mute,  and  watched  her  ring  of  her  limbs — through  that  terrible 

agony.    I  dared  not  go  near  it.     I  was  time. 

stonelike  and  helpless.   I  felt  as  if  all  ray  From  these  remembrances  I  lifted  my 

world  had  slipped  by  me — floated  away  eyes,  and  read  their  sequel  in  Paula's  face, 

irretrievably  into  an  unknown   vortex.  Yet  was  there  still  something  in  that 

while  I  stood  watching,  as  now,  with  my  shadowed  face  which  I  could  not  under- 

hands  bound  to  my  side  and  my  utterance  stand.    Involuntarily  my  thought  took 

choked,  even  from  lamentations.  words.     'How  changed!'  I  said.    And 

My  last  remembrance  was  of  Paula  again  in  my  mind  I  commenced  groping 

coming  to  me,  touching  my  forehead  with  about  for  some  new    revelation  which 

her  hands.    Then  everything  was  blotted  should  make  things  clearer  to  me.     But 

out  from  eyes  and  mind.  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  Paula  came  and 

*****  stooped  beside  me,  looking  earnestly  into 

I  had  been  a  strong  man,  vigorous  in  my  face,  as  if  she  were  startled  to  hear 

health  as  I  was  held  to  be  in  intellect,  me  speak.    Her  own  voice  trembled  as 

But  in  that  long  illness  I  seemed  to  be  she  asked  me   'What    was  changed  T 

drained  of  life,  both  mental  and  physical.  She  was  afraid  lest  my  answer  should 

till  only  the  dregs  of  both  remained.   Then  betray  that  I  was  still  not  myself,  for — 

there  followed  a  long  period  of  con  vales-  poor  wife ! — I  had  been  utterly  bereft  of 

cence,  during  which  all  I  could  do  was  to  sense  for  many  weeks.  '  You  are  changed, 

lie  quietly  where  they  placed  me,  some-  Paula,'  I  said;  'is  this  a  new  world?' 

times  with  closed  lids  and  heavy  listless  'Ay — it  is — it  is!'  she  answered  me; 

thoughts  vaguely  traversing  my  mind  ;  and  she  put  her  arms  round  me,  and  wept 

sometimes  with  my  eyes  wandering  rest-  abundantly. 

lessly  about  the  room  till  they  lit  on  By  and  by,  as  she  gradually  told  me 

Paula's  patient  face,  whereon  they  would  the  history  of  all  those  past  seven  weeks, 

linger.     About  that  face   my  thoughts  I  began  to  look  in  wonderment  into  her 

grew    entangled    often.      I    could    not  face,  wherein  I  could  detect  no  traces  of 

rightly  order  them.     A  misty  conscious-  the  old  stony  desperation  that  had  been 

ness,  a  painful  yearning  after  something  wont  to  come  there  when  danger  was  near 

forgotten,  continually  led  me  into  a  maze  those  she  loved.    For  hers  was  a  nature 

of  ideas  so  imperfectly  comprehended,  that  that  could  bear  bravely,  endure  cheerfully, 

I  felt  more  than  ever  weak  and  helpless  many  troubles  that  most  women  would 

in  the  midst.  shrink  from;  but  when  anxiety  or  sorrow 

At  length,  one  day,  a  very  little  thing  really  touched  her,  it  did  more  than 

broke  the  spell  that  kept  my  mind  so  afiiict,  it  tortured  her.    All  this  slowly 

tightly  in  its  bonds.     Some  flowers  were  recurred  to  me  with  vividness  as  I  lay 

brought  and  laid  beside  me.     Their  deli-  on  my  sofa,  holding  her  hand  fast,  and 

cate  fragrance  seemed  to  steal  into  my  watching  the  outline  of  the  pale,  beau- 

very  inmost  heart.     Among  them  were  tiful  face  that  was  slightly  averted  from 

one  or  two  sprays  of  white  jasmine,  with  me.    She  was  looking  at  the  landscape 
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which  was  stretched  out  before  the  win-  one.    It  might  well  be  so,  for  the  clear 

(low.     It  was  early  autumn  now;  I  knew  head,  the  vigorous  brain,  I  had  had  a 

the  look  of  the  trees  in  the  garden,  of  the  man's  pride  in  possessing,   had   passed 

copse  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.     The  hill  from   me   for  ever;  and,  during    those 

— I  remembered  it.    Cruelly,  relentlessly  months    of    slow    recovery    to    bodily 

bright  it  looked  now  in  the  soft  sunshine,  strength,  I  had  to  grow  accustomed  to 

After  a  little  while  I  hid  my  face  from  it.  the  truth.    Mental  strength  would  never 

*  What  month  is  this?'  I  asked  her.  be  mine  again.     All  my  capacities  were 
She  told  me  August.  I  paused  to  think ;  bounded  now  by  but  a  narrow  circle. 

and  she  divined  my  thought,  and  pre-  The  profound  thought,  the  complicated 

vented  the  question  that  hovered  on  my  reasoning,  that  had  been  easy  to  me  as 

lips.  pastime,  I  could  pursue  no  longer. 

*  It  was  the  last  week  in  July  that  our  The  affliction  fell  heavily  upon  me — 
darling  went,'  said  she,  softly.  *And  perhaps  the  smaller  cares  it  involved, 
then,'  she  presently  added,  in  the  same  helped  to  nerve  us  both  to  endurance, 
hushed  tone,  *  yow  left  me,  too.  I  thought  My  vocation  was  gone,  and  with  it,  no 
I  had  lost  both.'  means  of  living,  save  the  small  sum  that 

' How  did  you  bear  it,  Paula?'  I  cried,  yearly  accrued  to  Paula.    It  was  enough 

hastily.  *  Why  did  your  heart  not  break?  to  save  us  from  absolute  want;  but  my 

Why  was  I  the  one  to  fail,  and  fall  help-  condition,  the  doctors  said,  necessitated 

less  at  this  time?'  many  luxuries,  and  to  gain  money  for 

'  A  year  ago,'  said  Paula,  *  I  should  these  Paula  worked  hard.    Not  writing; 

have  fallen  helpless,  too,  Lewis.     No  hu-  the  time  for  that  was  past.    She  had 

man   strength — no  human  fortitude  is  lived  too  much,  perhaps,  to  be  able  to 

capable  of  enduring  such  wo  as  ours.'  put  life  on  paper  as  she  had  done,  years 

She  stopped  abruptly — then  added,  in  a  before.    Imagination  had  been  set  aside 

strange  tone,  low  but  distinct,  and  with  by  vital,  engrossing  reality,  for  so  long, 

a  tremulous   quiver  vibrating   through  that  it  could  not  now  resume  its  func- 

every  word — 'But  I — I  was  not  com-  tions  as  of  old.     But  she  was  more  than 

fortless.'  content  to  teach  the  few  little  children 

I  looked  at  her  in  silence.  that  came  to  her  every  morning.    Inter- 

'  Lewis,'  she  whispered  again,  '  I  was  course  with  children,  indeed,  grew  to  be 

not  comfortless.'     A  pause.     '  No,'  she  one  great  solace  of  her  life, 

went  on,  slowly — and  now  her  voice  rose,  The  other — ^yes,  I  think  I  was  a  solace 

Steady  and  clear,  like  the  light  that  ga-  to  her,  even  when  I  myself  was  most 

thered  and  brightened  in  her  eyes — *  a  hopeless.    I  think  I  helped  her,  though 

mother  who  has  seen  her  child  die,  is  I  was  very  weak,  and  so  feeble  as  I  have 

still  not  comfortless.      For  no   mother  said. 

who  has  lost  her  child  can  doubt.    Lewis,  And  years  passed  on.      Comparative 

do  you  understand  me?    God  is  good,'  wealth  came  to  us  then;  but  Paula  for  a 

she  cried,  passionately,  *  and  in  his  mercy  long  while  continued  her  labour  of  love 

he  ordered  it  so,   that  to  a  bereaved  among  the  little  children, 

mother's  soul  micst  come  the  conviction  We  grew  old  together.     It  is  not  long 

that  is  more  than  knowledge — the  faith  since  she  left  me.     I  have   been  very 

th^t  is  worlds  above  all  reasoning.      I  lonely  since  then;  but  not — as  she  said 

know  that  I  shall  have  my  child  again !  once — not  comfortless. 

Lewis — Lewis — I  know  it ! '  It  has  helped  to  wear  away  this  time 

She  sank  down  beside  me;  and  again  of  waiting  to  write  this  history  for  you, 

the  soft  rain  of  tears  fell  plenteously.  my  true  and  kind  friend.    You  knew  me 

When  women  weep  so,  it  is  well  with  when  the  world  applauded  me  as  strong 

them.       *        *       And  I  lay  still  and  and  great;  and  when  it  compassionated 

thought.  my  weakness  and  my  ruined  prospects. 

*****  And  I  think  you,  who,  seeing  deeper  than 

It  was  well  with  Paula,  I  could  see  the  world,  saw  through  both  the  strength 

that.    To  see  it,  steadied  me,  strength-  and  the  weakness,  will  find  the  lesson 

ened  me,  infinitely.     The  feeling  of  that  that  I  know  these  pages  must  convey, 

long  convalescence  was  a  very  strange  So,  farewell. 
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Citan'0  pulpit 

^0  tjanqufll)  tje  toorlO  of  etjfl0,  (0  a  great  conquett.  3t 
mutt  begfn  at  tl^e  J^artj  otjertoffe  it  toi'U  be  but  a  mounter 
bank  cure,  a  falCe  imafffneO  conquett.  %^z  toefgl^t^  aim 
to]&eel0  are  tjere,  anO  tfte  clock  ftrike0  accorOing  to  tjeir 
motiom    Ctien  lie  tftat  rpeak0  contrary  to  tol^at  (0  toftftia 

Slim,  jpiilefuUp  contrary  to  bi0  (ntoarO  contjfction  ano  fenoto^ 
eDffe,  pet  rpeak0  conformably  to  tojat  10  toitl^in  l^fm,  in  tfje 
temper  anb  frame  of  "^10  ^eart,  to^ic^  10  Double.  SL  guileful 
5eart  make0  guileful  tonfl:ue  ano  lip0.  31t  i0  tl^e  toork::]&oure, 
tofiere  10  t^e  forge  of  lieceit0  ano  aanlier0,  ano  otljer  etjii 
fpeafeing0;  ano  t|e  tongue  i0  onlp  tje  outer  (|)op  tol^ere  tjep 
are  bentieti,  anti  t^e  lip0  t^e  tioor  of  it^  00  t)en  fuc^  toare 
a0  i0  maDe  toitjin.  fucg  anO  no  otjer  can  be  fet  out  jfrom 
etjil  tboug5t0,  ebit  rpeaWng0j  from  a  profane  ^uvt^  pro= 
fane  toorli0j  ano  from  a  maliciou0  J^art,  bitter  or  calum^ 
niou0  toorli0j  anO  from  a  lieceitful  l^eart,  guileful  toorli0, 
toell  tjarniflljeli,  but  lineD  toitl^  rottennei0.  iFrom  tje 
abunoance  of  tpe  Jeart  tje  moutb  fpeafeetft.  If  tje  Jeart 
be  full  of  (Boo,  tbe  tongue  toill  lieligjt  to  fpeait  of  bimi  muc§ 
of  Jeatjenl?  tping0  toitftin  toill  Ctoeetl?  breathe  fortp  fome- 
tiding  of  tlieir  fmell  b?  tje  moutj;  anli  if  nothing  but  eart& 
10  tjere,  all  tjat  man'0  liircourfe0  bill  5atje  an  earti^lp  fmelli 
an\}  it  nothing  but  toinU,  tjanitp,  anli  follp,  tje  fpeecb  toill 
be  airp,  ano  tjain,  anli  purporeler0»  %^t  tongue  of  tje  rigbt- 
eou0,  fa?0  Solomon,  10  a0  ffneli  Oltjer,  but  tje  5^art  of  t&e 
toickeH  i0  little  toortg.  It  maite0  tje  antit5eO0  in  t^e  root^ 
5i0  bcart  i0  little  toortp,  anli  therefore  lji0  tongue  ]&a0  no 
filtjer  in  it:  Je  ma?  be  toortj  tbouranli0  (a0  toe  fpeafe),  tbat 
(0,  intieeti,  ia  W  c)^tt0  anO  ianti0,  anD  pet  l^imfelt,  gi0 
l^eart,  anti  all  t|e  t)oug)t0  of  it,  are  not  toortl^  a  pennp. 

iarcPi(|)op  Heig^ton. 


VOICES  PROM  THE  CRYSTAL  COURTS. 

BT  M.  E.  ABKOLB,  AUTHOR  OV  THB  *  PAINTED  WINDOW.' 

No.  IV.— A  VOICB  FEOM  THB  ALHAMBEA  COUET. 

Don  Roderick  had  a  yision  dread 
Of  kingdom  lost  and  honour  fled, 
Of  hloody  fields  by  Moslem  won, 
The  Gothic  glory  quench'd  and  gone; 
Bat  had  that  vision  told  him  all. 
How  sternly  time  avenged  his  fadl, 
Less  bitter  £eu:  had  been  the  sigh, 
Suppressed  the  tear  within  his  eye. 
When,  victim  to  the  foeman's  hate, 
He  yielded  to  resistless  fate. 
Had  but  the  dark  imperfect  trance 
Have  granted  him  one  spirit-glance, 
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From  fair  AIhambra*s  topmost  stone, 
In  this  her  day  of  glory  gone, 
Enough  had  been  reveal'd  to  tell 
How  great  that  glory  ere  it  fell; 
The  beauties  of  her  rich  decay 
Speak  to  her  brightness  pass'd  away; 
If  thus  in  death  so  sweet  the  scene, 
What  must  her  living  charms  have  been, 
When  art  combined  with  nature  fair 
To  plant  perfection's  model  there  ? 
The  blue  of  heaven,  all  pure  above. 
While  earth  below  speaks  nought  but  love, 
Echoed  from  mountain  and  from  grove. 
From  sunbeams  bright  as  beauty's  eye, 
From  breezes  fresh  as  love's  first  sigh, 
From  shrinking  waves  that  kiss  the  ^ore, 
And  still  return  to  kiss  once  more; 
From  every  fragrant  flower  that  blooms, 
Sending  love's  message  in  perfumes; 
From  fountains  weeping  sunny  tears. 
Like  hearts  perplex'd  'mid  hopes  and  fears; 
From  emerald  shades,  with  light  between, 
Contrast,  where  each  makes  each  more  keen; 
Absence  and  presence,  joy  and  pain. 
Love  must  withdraw  to  come  again. 
And  still  a  crowning  chann  to  throw 
O'er  this  glad  scene  of  bliss  below. 
The  ardent  breath  of  southern  sky 
Falls  soft  in  noiseless  luxury; 
Deeper  than  sense  to  spread  control. 
Effect  unseen  belongs  to  souL 
Thus  circled  with  a  magic  chain, 
Stands  this  bright  spot  of  earth's  domain, 
Where  art  brings  in  his  subtle  wiles. 
Enhancing  nature's  willing  smiles; 
The  ruddy  masonry  that  glows 
In  contrast  with  Nevada's  snows; 
The  towers  that  raise  their  summits  white, 
'Mid  groves  of  olive  dark  and  bright; 
The  blooming  gardens'  rosy  bowers 
Refresh'd  by  artificial  showers; 
Pavements  of  spotless  marble  pure, 
Tintless  to  make  reflection  sure. 
As  radiance,  falling  from  above. 
Wakes  the  pale  stone  to  light  and  love. 
And  backward  flung  upon  the  wall. 
Lights,  with  a  thousand  tints,  the  hall 
Where  magic  traceries  are  wrought. 
Intricate  as  the  depths  of  thought. 
Thus  shines  supreme  this  rarest  gem 
In  Granada's  proud  diadem. 
Set  in  the  sun's  bright  gold  at  noon, 
In  silver  cased  where  reigns  the  moon, 
A  gem  that  varies  to  the  sight, 
Changing  with  every  changing  light, 
Lovely,  alike  by  day  or  night ! 
Alas !  'tis  ruin'd  beauty  now; 
Dimm'd  the  bright  jewel's  lustrous  glow; 
Time  should  have  spared  a  spot  like  this. 
So  fitly  framed  fpr  eartiil j  bhss. 
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Why  may  not  things  so  fair  endure  ? 

Nought  stands  but  what  the  truth  makes  sure. 

The  Goth,  the  Moor,  alike  are  gone, 

Their  record  left  in  ruin*d  stone. 

Boabdil,  with  his  Moorish  host, 

Qone  to  seek  Roderick's  waiting  ghost, 

And  tell  what  Taric  won,  he  lost ! 

Where  they  are  pass'd  no  eye  invades; 

But  could  we  penetrate  the  shades, 

And  witness  the  proud  spirits  meet 

In  the  drear  realm  of  death's  retreat, 

Methinks  their  converse  scarce  would  be 

Of  earthly  state  and  panoply. 

Deem  ye  the  sorrows  of  the  dead 

Are  pangs  for  mortal  glories  tied  ? 

Nay,  'tis  the  anguish  ^  the  soul, 

Deep  as  eternity's  control. 

Lasting  and  vivid  as  'tis  deep, 

For  there  the  memory  cannot  sleep; 

But,  once  aroused,  ever  lives  on. 

Reminding  of  the  hope  that's  gone ! 

Ye  living  nations,  yet  for  you 

Bums  that  bright  hope  divinely  true; 

If  ye  but  grant  uncheck'd  control 

To  her,  as  anchor  of  the  soul. 

Each  vessel,  steadfast  to  endure, 

Shall  breast  the  beating  waves  secure; 

The  storm  may  rage,  the  thunders  roar, 

The  clouds  their  pent-up  deluge  pour; 

What  matter  though  the  billows  foam  ? 

Ye  are  safe  anchor'd  near  to  home, 

And  wait  but  for  the  day-star  bright, 

To  chase  the  misty  shades  of  night, 

And  open  with  his  glorious  ray 

The  fulness  of  the  perfect  day. 


^Iti   Itetters. 


Oliver  Cromwell  to  Sir  T,  Fairfax. 

(Original  British  Museum.) 

*  S'  it  hath  pleased  God  to  raise  mee 
out  of  a  dangerous  sicknesse,  and  I  doe 
most  willingly  acknowledge,  that  the  Lord 
hath  (in  this  visitation)  exercised  the 
bowells  of  a  Father  towards  mee.  I  re- 
ceaued  in  my  selfe  the  sentence  of  death, 
that  I  might  learne  to  trust  in  him  that 
raiseth  from  the  dead,  and  haue  noe  con- 
fidence in  the  flesh,  It's  a  blessed  thinge 
to  dye  daylie,  for  what  is  there  in  this 
world  to  bee  accounted  off,  the  best  men 
aecordinge  to  the  flesh,  and  thinges,  are 
lighter  then  vanitye.  I  finde  this  only 
good,  to  loue  the  Lord,  and  his  poore  de- 
spised people,  to  doe  for  them,  and  to  bee 
readie  to  suffer  w^  them,  and  hee  that  is 
found  worthy  of  this,  hath  obteyned  great 
fauor  from  the  Lord,  and  Hee  that  is  es- 
tablished in  this,  shall  (beinge  conformed 


to  Christ,  and  the  rest  of  the  bodye)  par- 
ticipate in  the  Glory  of  a  resurrection,  w^ 
will  answare  all. 

<  S'  I  must  thankfully  confesse  your  fauor 
in  your  last  letter,  I  see  I  am  not  forgotten 
and  tiuly  to  bee  kept  in  your  remembrance 
is  very  great  satisfaction  to  mee,  for  I  can 
say  in  the  simplicitye  of  my  hart,  I  putt 
a  high  and  true  valew  vpon  your  loue,  w*'*^ 
when  I  forgett  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  grate- 
full  and  an  honest  man,  I  most  humblie 
begg  my  seruice  may  bee  presented  to 
your  Lady,  to  whom  I  wish  all  happineese, 
and  establishment  in  the  truth,  S^  my 
prayers  are  for  you  as  becomes 

Your  excellencies  moat  humble  seruant 

Oliujlr  Cromwell. 

*S'  M'.  Rushworth  will  write  to  you 
about  the  quarteringe  the  letter  lately  aent 
you,  and  therefore  I  forbeare^ 

*Maroh,  7th  1647.' 
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A  STOBY  FROM  ZSCHOKKE. 


THE  TEMPTER.  to  be  recovered?    Whoever  had  got  them, 

I  FOUND  myself  fjEir  from  home  on  business  could  easily  change  them  into  gold  and 

at  Prague.    It  was  in  April.     However  silver. 

agreeable  the  diversion,  I  could  not  sup-  I  began  to  swear,  which,  by  the  way,  is 

press  my  home-sickness.     I  longed  for  not  my  besetting  sin.    Had  the  evil  one 

our  little  town,  where  my  young  wife  had  gone  about  still,  as  in  the  good  old  times, 

been  impatiently  expecting  my  return  although  as  a  roaring  lion,  I  should  have 

already  for  seven  weeks.    Since  our  wed-  struck  a  bargain  with  him  on  the  spot, 

ding-day  we  had  never  before  been  so  long  As  my  thoughts  took  this  turn,  there 

separated.    It  is  true,  Fanny  sent  me  suddenly  occurred  to  me  the  recollection 

letters  every  week;  but  these  lines,  so  full  of  a  figure,  that  I  had  seen  at  billiards 

of  love,  and  fondness,  and  melancUply,  about  a  week  before,  in  a  close  red  coat, 

were  only  oil  to  the  fire.    I  wished  Prague  and  that  then  seemed  to  me  like  a  prince 

and  St  Nepomuc  just  four-and- thirty  miles  of  darkness  in  human  shape.    My  blood 

behind  me  to  the  north-east.  actually  ran  cold  at  the  remembrance; 

To  him  who  has  not  a  lovely  little  wife  and  yet  I  was  so  desperate,  that  I  thought 

of  two-and-twenty,  charming  as  love,  with  to  myself,  *I  don't  care,  for  my  part! 

two  little  loves  playing  around  her,  and  Were  he  here  now,  he  would  be  right 

who  is  not,  after  five  years  of  married  life,  welcome,  if  he  would  only  bring  me  my 

five  hundred  times  more  in  love  than  on  pocket-book.' 

the  day  before  his  wedding,  in  vain  do  I  Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the 

talk  of  my  home-sickness.  door.  *  Holloa!'  thought  I;  *the  tempter 

Enough,  I  thanked  Heaven  when  all  is  not  going  to  take  a  joke  in  earnest.'    I 

my  business  was  finished;   and  taking  ran  to  the  door;  my  mind  was  full  of  the 

leave  of  my  few  acquaintances  and  friends,  plaguy  red-coat,  and  I  really  believed 

told  my  host  to  make  out  my  bill    I  was  that  it  was  he. 

to  set  off  on  the  morrow  with  the  post.  And  lo ! — wonderful  surprise ! — when 

In  the  morning  the  landlord  appeared  I  opened  the  door,  in  stepped,  with  a  slight 
with  a  pretty  heavy  account.     I  had  not  nod,  the  very  tempter  I  was  thinking  of. 
ready  money  enough  to  pay  it  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey  too.    I  wished  to  a  more  particular  description. 
change  a  note.    I  felt  for  my  pocket-book,  I  must  relate  how  and  where  I  had 
and  sought  it  in  all  my  pockets,  and  in  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  apparition, 
all  corners.    It  was  gone.    I  felt  very  that  the  reader  may  not  consider  me  a 
uncomfortably,  for  there  were  more  than  mere  victim  of  my  imagination, 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  in  bills  in  it,  I  had  gone  one  evening  to  a  coffee-house 
and  that  is  no  trifle  under  the  sun.  or  cassino,  where  an  acquaintance  had 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  turned  the  room  once  before  carried  me  to  play  billiards, 

topsy-turvy — the  pocket-book  was   not  I  hoped  to  find  the  latest  newspapers.  At 

forthcoming.  a  small  table  sat  two  gentlemen,  engaged 

*  I  might  have  known  it,'  said  I  to  my-  at  chess.    Some  young  men  were  sitting 

self.    *  Let  a  man  be  happy  for  only  one  at  a  window,  in  lively  conversation  about 

moment  in  his  life,  the  devil  is  sitting  be-  ghosts  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 

hind  the  hedge,  ready  to  play  him  a  trick.  A  little  elderly  man,  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 

One  ought  not  to  rejoice  in  anything  in  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with 

this  world,  and  then  should  we  have  less  his  hands  behind  him.     I  took  a  glass  of 

vexation  and  misery.    How  often  have  I  Dantzic  cordial  and  the  newspaper, 

found  it  so ! '  No  one  attracted  my  attention  so  much 

The  pocket-book  was  cither  stolen  or  as  the  gentleman  in  scarlet.    I  forgot  the 

lost.    I  had  had  it  in  my  hands  only  the  newspaper  and  the  Spanish  war.    There 

day  before;  I  was  accustomed  to  carry  it  was,  in  his  figure,  in  his  movements,  and 

in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat.    Fanny's  in  his  features,  something,  striking  and 

letters  were  there  too.    I  was  certain  that  repulsive  which  corresponded  with  his 

I  had  felt  it  the  night  before  when  nn-  evident  want  of  taste  in  dress.    He  was 

dressing.    How  now  were  ray  bank-notes  something  under  the  usual  size,  but  large- 
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boned  and  broad-shouldered.    He  seemed  *  Your  Schelling  is  a  sharp-minded  poet, 

to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  who  takes  the  tricks  of  his  imagination 

and  had  a  stoop  in  his  walk.    His  coal-  for  truth,  because  no  one  can  oppose  him, 

black  hair  hung  thick  about  his  head,  except  with  other  fjEincy  webs  which  only 

His  tawny  complexion,  and  his  hawk's-  require  still  greater  acuteness  to  weave 

nose  and  high  cheek-bones,  gave  him  a  them.     It  is  with  philosophers  now-a- 

very  repelling  look.    For,  while  his  fea-  days  as  ever:  the  blind  dispute  about  the 

tures  were  cold  and  iron,  his  large  eye  theory  of  colours,  and  the  deaf  about  the 

sparkled  like  the  eye  of  a  young  man;  laws  of  music.     Alexander  would  wil- 

and  yet  one  read  in  it  no  inspiration,  no  lingly  have  been  shipwrecked  against  the 

soul.    There,  thought  I,  is  a  born  execu-  moon,  in  order  to  subdue  it;  and  philoso* 

tioner,  or  grand  inquisitor,  or  robber-cap-  phers,  dissatisfied  in  the  sphere  of  reason, 

tain,  or  gipsy-king.    For  a  mere  jest  that  want  to  be  super-rational.' 

man  could  set  cities  on  fire  or  see  chil-  So  said  the  red-coat;  some  disturbance 

dren  stuck  upon  pikes.    I  would  not  like  arose.    But  he  waited  not,  but  took  his 

to  travel  alone  in  a  wood  with  him.    He  hat,  and  glided  away, 

has  never  smiled  in  all  his  life.  I  had  not  seen  him  since,  but  I  did 

There  I  was  mistaken.  He  could  smile,  not  forget  the  striking  figure  and  the  in- 

He  listened  to  the  young  men  at  the  win-  femal  physiognomy,  and  I  was  really 

dow,  and  smiled.    But  what  a  smile !    It  frightened  at  the  thought  of  dreaming 

chilled  me  like  ice.   The  malice  of  the  in-  about  them. 

femal  regions  seemed  to  mock  one  from  And  now  he  stood  unexpectedly  before 

every  feature.    *  If  that  man  there  in  the  me  in  my  room ! 
red  coat  is  not  Satan  himself,'  thought  I, 

'  he  must  be  Satan's  brother.'    I  looked  the  temptation. 

involuntarily  at  his  feet  for  the  cloven  'Pardon,  sir,  if  I  disturb  you,'  said 

foot,  and,  sure  enough,  he  had  one  human  he;  'have  I  the  honour  to  address  Mr 

foot  like  ours,  but  his  left  was  a  club  foot    Robert V 

in  a  laced  boot;  yet  he  did  not  limp  with  '  I  am  that  person,'  I  replied, 
it,  but  walked  softly  about  as  if  among  'How  do  you  prove  itV 
egg-shells,  which  he  did  not  care  to  break.  '  Strange  questions,'  thought  I ;  'a  police 
He  ought  to  have  let  himself  be  exhibited  spy,  without  doubt.'    A  half-torn  letter 
for  ready  money,  to  make  all  the  Yoltaires  lay  on  the  table.    I  showed  him  my  ad- 
believers,  dress  on  the  envelope. 

I  entirely  forgot  the  Spanish  war.    I  'Very  good,'  said  he.     'But  the  name 

held  the  newspaper  before  me,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  common  one;  you  may  find  it 

but  kept  peeping  over  it  at  this  remark-  in  every  corner  of  Germany,  Hungary, 

able  figure.  and  Poland.    You  must  give  me  better 

As  the  red-coat  passed  the  chess-table,  vouchers;  I  have  some  business  with  you, 
one  of  the  players  said  to  his  antagonist,  and  have  been  directed  hither.' 
who  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed, '  You  '  Sir,'  said  I,  *  pardon  me;  I  cannot  now 
are  lost  now,  beyond  salvation.'  The  red-  attend  to  business;  I  am  just  upon  the 
coat  stopped  a  moment,  cast  a  glance  point  of  leaving,  and  have  yet  a  thousand 
upon  the  board,  and  remarked  to  the  vie-  things  to  see  about.  You  must  be  mis- 
tor,  '  You  are  mistaken.  In  three  moves  taken  in  the  person,  for  I  am  neither 
you  will  be  checkmated.'  The  winner  politician  nor  merchant.' 
smiled  haughtily;  his  opponent  shook  his  He  stared  at  me,  and  said, '  Indeed ! ' 
head  despairingly,  and  moved;  at  the  He  was  then  silent  for  awhile,  and  ap- 
third  move  the  supposed  victor  was  ao-  peared  about  to  depart;  but  began  again: 
tually  checkmated.  '  You  have,  however,  been  doing  some  bus!- 

Whilst  the  chess-players  were  replac-  ness  here  in  Prague  ?    Is  not  your  brother 

ing  their  men,  one  of  the  young  men  at  upon  the  point  of  becoming  bankrupt?' 

the  window  said  warmly  to  the  red-coat,  I  must  have  grown  fire-red,  for,  as  I 

'  You  smile,  sir;  our  discussion  appears  believed,  that  was  known  to  no  soul  in 

to  interest  you;  but  your  smile  tells  me  the  world  except  my  brother  and  myselt 

that  you  are  of  a  different  opinion  about  Here  the  tempter  gave  one  of  his  maii^ 

the  world  and  the  Deity.    Have  you  read  dous  smiles  again. 

Schelling  ? '  '  You  are  again  mistaken,  sir,'  said  I;  'I 

'  Oh  yes  1 '  said  the  red-coat.  have  a  brother,  it  is  true,  and  more  than 

'  And  what  does  your  smile  mean  ? '  one,  bat  none  that  fears  baokruptciy.' 
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*  Indeed! 'murmured  the  tempter,  and  I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I  had 
his  features  again  became  hard  and  iron,  ahready  ordered  a  post-chaise. 

*  Sir/  said  I,  somewhat  sensitively,  for  At  this  he  became  disturbed,  and  said, 
I  was  not  at  ail  pleased  that  any  one  in  *  There  is  no  getting  at  you — but  your 
Prague  should  know  of  my  brother's  cir-  Fanny,  and  the  little  Leopold,  and  Angus- 
cumstances,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the  old  tus,  I  must  get  acquainted  with  in  going 
fox  would  see  into  my  play  as  he  did  into  through.  Can  you  not  guess  who  I  am, 
the  game  of  chess  at  the  coffee-house,  and  what  I  want  ?  The  Deuce !  Sir,  I 
*you  have  certainly  been  directed  to  the  would  render  you  a  service.  Do  speak.' 
wrong  person.  I  must  beg  pardon  for  *  Well,'  said  I,  at  last,  *  since  you  are  a 
requesting  you  to  be  brief;  I  have  not  a  wizard,  my  pocket-book  is  missing.  Ad- 
moment  to  lose.'  vise  me  how  I  shall  get  it  i&gain.' 

*  Have  patience  only  a  minute,'  replied  *  Bah !  what  signifies  a  pocket-book  ? 

he;  *it  is  important  for  me  that  I  should    Is  there  not  something  else V 

speak  with  you.    You  appear  disquieted.  *  But  in  the  pocket-book  were  impor- 

Has  anything  disagreeable  happened  to  tant  papers — more  than  fourteen  hun- 

you  ?    You  are  a  stranger  here.    I  my-  dred  dollars  in  value.    Advise  me  what  I 

self  do  not  belong  to  Prague;  and  I  see  shall  do  if  it  is  lost,  and  what,  if  stolen.' 

the  city  now  for  the  first  time  for  twelve  *  How  did  the  pocket-book  look  V 

years.    But  I  have  considerable  experi-  *  It  had  a  silk  cover,  light-green,  with 

ence.    Confide  in  me.    You  look  like  an  embroidery,  and  my  initials  wrought  in 

honest  man.    Do  you  need  money  1'  flowers — a  piece  of  my  wife's  work.' 

Then  he  smiled,  or  rather  grinned  *  Then  the  cover  is  worth  more  than 

again,  as  if  he  wanted  to  buy  my  soul,  the  fourteen  hundred  dollars.'    With  this 

His  manner  became  ever  more  suspicious,  he  smiled  upon  me  with  his  horrible  £a^ 

Involuntarily  I  cast  a  glance  at  his  club  miliarity,  and  then  added,  *  We  must  see 

foot,  and  really  I  began  to  feel  a  super-  about  it.    What  will  you  give  me,  if  I 

stitious  dread.    I  was  resolved  in  no  case  supply  your  loss  V 

to  commit  myself  with  this  suspicious  gen-  At  these  words  he  looked  at  me  as 

tleman,  and  said,  *  I  need  no  money,  sharply  and  strangely  as  if  he  expected 

Since  you  are  so  generous  in  your  offers^  me  to  answer,  *  I  will  make  you  a  present 

sir,  may  I  ask  your  name?'  of  my  soul;'  but  as  I  remained  embar- 

*  My  name  cannot  be  of  much  oonse-  rassed  and  silent,  he  plunged  his  hand 
quence  to  you,'  replied  he;  ^thafs  no-  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  my  pocket- 
thing  to  the  matter.    I  am  a  Mandeville.  book. 

Does  the  name  give  you  more  confidence  1 '  *  There  have  you  your  jewel,  the  four- 

*  A  Man-dev2  !'  said  I,  in  odd  embar-  teen  hundred  dollars,  and  all,'  said  he. 
rassment,  and  knew  not  what  to  say,  or  I  was  beside  myself.    *  How  came  you 
whether  the  whole  thing  were  in  jest  or  by  it  ?'  cried  I,  tearing  it  open,  and  find- 
in  earnest.  ing  all  safe. 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  *  I  found  it  yesterday  afternoon,  about 

The  landlord  entered,  and  handed  me  a  four  o'clock,  upon  the  Moldau  Bridge.' 

letter  which  had  just  come  by  the  post.  *  Right:  just  about  that  time  I  had 

*  Bead  your  letter  first,'  said  the  red-  o'ossed  the  bridge,  had  had  the  pocket- 
coat,  *  and  then  we  will  talk  further,  book  in  my  hands,  and  had,  as  I  thought, 
The  letter  is,  without  doubt,  fi'om  your  put  it  into  my  pocket.' 

lovely  Fanny.'  *It  probably  did  not  go  into  the  pocket,' 

I  was  more  startled  than  ever.  said  the  red-ooat.    *  But  I  could  not  tell 

*Now,  do  you  know,'  continued  the  whether  it  had  been  lost  by  a  person  on 

stranger,  with  a  grin — *do  you  not  now  foot  or  on  horseback,  before  or  behind  me. 

know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want  with  I  waited  an  hour  upon  the  bridge,  expect- 

you?'  ing  to  meet  some  one  in  search  of  it. 

It  was  upon  my  lips  to  say,  *  You  are.  As  no  one  came,  I  went  to  my  hotel.    I 

nr,  I  verily  believe,  Satan  himself,  and  read  the  contents  of  the  letters,  to  dis- 

want  my  poor  soul  for  a  breakfast;'  but  I  cover  the  loser.     An  address  gave  me 

restrained  myselL  your  name  and  your  residence  here.    So 

*  But,  further,'  added  he,  *  you  are  go-  I  have  come  now  to  you.  I  was  here  last 
ing  to  Eger.   Good !  my  way  lies  through  evening,  but  did  not  find  you.' 

that  town.     I  start  to-morrow.     Will  How  one  may  be  deceived  by  a  man's 

you  take  a  place  in  my  carriage  ? '  i^ysiqgnomy !    I  was  ready  to  throw  my 
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bring  BKj  I^QWftf  eomectioBs  fer  ever  to  acw  m  puacip  I    I  shoold  have  liked 

a  d6<e.'                        '  to  ham  ihro«a  a  kia^  into  the  foture 

I  had  to  aeoMBiKUT  bj  farodier  to  dif-  hit.  jisst  to  <|«iet  BiaeiL    Bat  soppose^ 

ferukt  hrjuK%,  Bat  be nw  BjiBpasknoe  bt  tlevil  had  gnnted  me  mj  pioQS  wish, 

aad  homt'mtknem,  and  thctefioie  after  a  aad  let  Be  peep  thro^h  a  cnck  in  hea- 

few  data  adnted  me  to  rctnni  home  with-  ven'a  ^aie^  what  rise  oonki  a  sahject  of 

cot  hini^    I  TtmAwed  to  do  ao  the  more  Adnaaelech  have  been  aUe  to  show  bat 

readilj,  aa  bia  staj  in  Pngne  would  be  his  own  dark  abode  \ 

jffiAcngfid  aereral  weeka,   I  took  an  extra  Bnt  enough  of  this  nonamse. 

Iioaty  aiid  flew  towards  my  dear  home.  I  had  been  two  dajs  and  a  nig^t  on 

On  the  waj  the  strange  MandeTiDe  my  way  home,  and  it  was  getting  late  on 

eootinnally  arose  before  my  imagination,  tftie  second  day.    In  vain  did  I  socM  the 

I  cv>ald  not  forget  the  odd  figure  with  the  driTcr,  and  oige  him  on  with  words  and 

red  enat,  the  Mb  fool,  and  the  ill-omened  money.   It  was  growing  lattt  and  darker, 

foatores,    I  amid  not  help  thinking  too  and  I  was  beooming  more  and  more  im- 

of  the  bashel  of  black  hair  which  stood  patient    Ah,  I  hi^  not  seen  Fanny  for 

a^jr/nt  his  brow,    Perb^M  there  was  a  almost  three  months,  nor  my  children, 

little  bom  ander  it,  and  then  waa  he  who  bloomed  at  the  side  of  their  young 

lke\7A(i\juh  eamt»Iete  from  top  to  toe.  mother  like  two  rosebuds  near  a  hiudly- 

It  iii  true,  be  had  brought  back  my  blown  rose!     I  fairly  trembled  with  de- 

tXFcket'li'iok;  no  roan  in  the  world  could  light,  when  I  thought  that  my  infe  (the 

nai^«  ncU'A  more  honestly,    lie  had  read  loveliest  of  her  sex)  would  be  in  my  arms 

Fanny'*  letters,  and  my  brother's  instruc-  that  day. 

tiona  to  ma,  and  m),  naturally  enough,  had  It  is  true  that  I  had  loved  befoce  ev«r 
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I  had  become  acquainted  with  Fanny,  to  keep  my  word,  and  to  see  you  and  your 

I  had  once  had  a  Julia,  who  had  been  Fanny  as  I  passed  through.   I  heard  from 

torn  from  me  by  the  pride  of  her  parents,  your  servant  that  you  had  gone  on  before, 

and  wedded  to  a  rich  Polish  nobleman,  and  I  expected  to  find  all  awake  at  your 

It  was  our  first  love — to  both  bordering  house.    You  do  not  mean  to  pass  the 

on  mutual  idolatry  and  distraction.    At  night  here  in  the  cold,  damp  air,  and  get 

the  moment  of  separation,  we  had  sworn  sickl' 

eternal  love,  and  kisses  and  tears  had  I  went  out  into  the  garden  with  him, 

sealed  the  oath.  But  all  the  world  knows  and  quaked  in  every  limb.     In  my  secret 

how  it  goes  with  such  things.    She  be-  heart  indeed  I  laughed  at  this  supersti- 

carae  the  Countess  St ,  and  I  saw  tious  fear,  and  yet  I  could  not  rid  myself 

Fanny.    My  love  for  Fanny  was  holier,  of  it.    Such  is  human  nature.    The  hard 

riper,  more  tender.     Julia  was  once  the  features  of  my  Prague  friend  appeared  by 

idol  of  my  imagination,  but  Fanny  was  the  pale  moonlight  even  more  terrible, 

now  the  adored  of  my  heart.  and  his  eyes  glittered  even  more  brightly. 

The  clock  of  our  little  town  struck  one  *  You  have  really  frightened  me  like  a 
as  we  drove  into  the  sleeping  streets.  I  ghost,'  said  I;  *I  tremble  all  over.  How 
got  out  at  the  post-house,  and  leaving  my  came  you  to  seek  me  in  my  summer- 
servant  behind  me  with  my  trunk,  as  I  house  ?  You  seem  to  know  everything.* 
intended,  in  case  all  were  asleep  at  home.  He  smiled  maliciously,  and  said,  *Don*t 
to  return  and  pass  the  night  there,  I  you  now  know  me,  and  what  I  want  with 
walked  out  to  the  suburb,  where  the  win-  you  ?* 

dows  of  my  dear  home,  under  the  high  *  I  don't  know  you  now  any  better  than 

nut-trees,  glimmered  in  the  moonlight.  I  did  at  Prague.    But,  just  for  the  joke, 

I  will  tell  you  how  you  appeared  to  me; 

HATEFUL  VISIT.  you  Will  uot  take  it  amiss:  I  thought  that 

And  all  slept ! — Oh,  Fanny,  Fanny,  if  you  were  not  a  wizard,  you  must  be 

had  you  only  been  awake,  how  much  grief  Satan  himself.' 

and  terror  you  would  have  saved  me ! —  He  grinned  again,  and  replied,  *  What 
They  slept — my  wife,  my  children,  the  if  I  were  Satan,  would  yon  make  a  bar- 
domestics;  nowhere  any  light !    A  dozen  gain  with  me?' 

times  did  I  walk  round  the  house — all  *  You  will  have  to  offer  me  much  be- 

was  fast;  I  would  not  disturb  any  one.  fore  I  should  give  you  my  hand  upon  it. 

Better  the  rapture  of  meeting  in  the  For  truly,  Mr  Satan — ^permit  me  to  call 

morning  hour,  when  one  is  refreshed  by  you  so  just  in  joke — my  happiness  is  com- 

sleep,  than  in  the  feverish  midnight.  plete.' 

Fortunately,  I  found  my  beautiful  new  *  Oho !  I  shall  offer  you  nothing,  give 

summer-house  open.     I  entered.    There  you  nothing.    Th"at  was  the  custom  in 

stood  my  Fanny's  work-basket  on  a  little  old  times,  when  people  believed  in  the 

table;  and  I  saw,  by  the  moonlight,  on  devil,  and  so  were  on  their  guard  against 

the  table  and  seats  the  drums  and  whips  him;  then  one  had  to  bribe  them.    But 

of  my  children.    They  had  probably  spent  now-a-days,  when  no  one  believes  in  the 

the  afternoon  there.    These  trifles  made  devil,  and  everything  is  carried  on  by 

me  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  witli  my  loved  reason,  the  children  of  men  are  as  cheap 

ones.     I  stretched  myself  upon  the  sofa,  as  dirt.' 

and  determined  to  pass  the  night  there.  *  I  hope  it  is  otherwise  with  me,  al- 

The  night  was  mild  and  balmy,  and  the  though  I  do  not  believe  in  Beelzebub, 

fragrance  of  flowers  and  garden-plants  A  drachm  of  reason  is  worth  more  to  me 

filled  my  apartment.  than  a  bushel  of  faith  in  the  devil' 

One  who  has  not  slept  for  forty  hours  '  Just  so !  .  Your  proud  security,  ye 

finds  every  bed  soft.    In  my  weariness  I  mortals — ^permit  me  to  speak  in  the  cha- 

soon  fell  asleep.    But  I  had  hardly  closed  racter  you  have  assigned  me — ^your  proud 

my  eyes,  when  the  creaking  of  the  sum-  security  supplies  me  with  more  recruits 

mer-house  door  awakened  me.    I  sprang  than  a  legion  of  recruiting  oflicers  in  Sa- 

up;  I  saw  a  man  enter,  and  thought  it  tan's  uniform.    Since  you  have  begun  to 

was  a  thief.    But  imagine  my  astonish-  consider  eternity  as  a  problem,  and  hell 

ment:  it  was  friend  red-coat !  as  an  eastern  fable;  since  honesty  and 

*  Where  do  you  come  froml'  said  I.  stupidity  have  come  to  be  considered  as 

*  From   Prague.      In   half-an-hour  I  virtue^  of  equal  value;  since  licentious- 
must  set  out  again.    I  was  determined  ness  is  held  to  be  an  amiable  weakness, 
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wMAmem  nugniiiiity,  poUie  spiril  a  When  I  went  iMi^into  the  ioom,  there 

foDf,  and  mere  tricfcerf  fflndeiicev  joo  vis  a  hidy  thcfe^  tikingawsf  the  bonnet 

gire  tiie  deiil  no  troaUe  to  eitch  yoo.  and  shawL    As  she  timed  tovaids  ne. 

Yon  come  to  se  of  your  own  accord.  I  ket  all  cdf-posaenon.    It  waa  Julia ! 

Ymi  ha^  reaaoD  upon  jovr  fipiy  and  the  my  fiist  lote,  upon  an  cxcnnioB  to  Italy, 

m^bt  of  a  hundred  pamiofis  in  yoor  as  I  afterwardi  learned.    She  vas  no  leas 

heifftsL    The  best  among  yon,  eonupted  startled  than  L 

creatures,  is  he  who  has  li%  kast  offnr-  *For  heaTcn's  ake,  Boberty  ia  it  your 

tonity  to  an.'  spirit  ? ' 

'This  is  talking  hhe  the  deril  indeed,'  'Jolia  V  stammered  I;  and  aD  thenp- 

cried  L  tore  of  first  love  awoke  in  me  at  this  mi- 

'CertalnJy!'  cried  the  red  gentleman,  expected  mcetii^ 

and  grinned.    *Bat  I  wpeak  the  troth  I  tomed  respectfully  towards  her.    Her 

becaose  yoo  people  do  not  any  l<»^er  be-  eyes  were  fall  of  tearsL    I  drew  hertomy 

Mere  it    So  long  as  troth  was  yet  sacred  heart. 

amoi^  men,  Satan  most  needs  be  the  *  This  is  not  my  room,' said  die,  drawing 

fiither  of  lieSb    Bat  now  the  case  is  re-  the  shawl  anmnd  her.    '  Gome,  Boberi, 

▼ersed.    We  poor  derils  are  always  the  we  hare  mndi  to  say  to  eadi  otW.' 

antipodes  of  mankind.'  I^e  went;  I  followed  her  to  her  room. 

*Then,  in  the  present  case  at  least,  *Here  we  can  talk  freely/  said  die,  and 

yon  are  not  my  opponent;  for  I  think  we  sat  down  upon  the  s(^     How  we 

jost  as  yoa  do,  ray  philosophical  Mr  BeviL'  talked  !    Once  mwe  I  Irred  again  in  all 

*  Good !  then  yon  belong  to  me  already,  the  ferer-tnmalt  of  an  <dd  loTe,  which  I 
Let  a  roan  give  me  a  bold  of  a  singje  had  sapposed  was  long  ago  extii^oished. 
hair,  and  I  will  have  bis  whole  bead;  and  Jolia,  nnbappy  in  her  marriage,  treated 
—bat  it's  cool  here-— my  carriage  is,  I  me  with  all  her  former  tenderness.  She 
gness,  all  ready;  I  most  start  1^  good-  was  more  beantifnl,  more  blooming  than 
by.'  erer.    She  foond  me  handsomer  too,  as 

He  went    I  accompanied  him  back  to  she  was  pleased  to  say. 
the  post-honse,  where  indeed  his  carriage  There  was  a  magic,  which  I  cannot  de- 
stood  waiting.  scribe,  in  Julia's  words  and  in  her  whole 

*  I  thought  yon  woald  come  in  and  manner.  All  the  past  rose  vividly  before 
drink  a  parting  glass  of  punch  with  me,  me.  Oar  first  acquaintance  at  ber  sister's 
which  I  order^  before  I  went  after  you.'  wedding-ball;  the  emotions  whidi  filled 

I  accepted  the  invitation.    The  warm  us  then;  our  meeting  again  in  the  garden 

room  was  very  agreeable.  of  the  ducal  castle;  then  the  excursion 

apon  the  water  with  our  parents;  then — 

THE  TEMPTATION.  feut  CnOUgh 

Tbe  punch  was  standing  on  the  table  Suddenly,  the  door  opened.    The  tall, 

when  we  entered.    A  stranger  was  walk-  lank  man  entered,  with  the  question, 

jng,  moody  and  tired,  np  and  down  the  *Who  is  this  with  you,  Julia)' 

room.     He  was  a  tall,  meagre,  elderly  We  sprang  up,  terrified.    The  count 

man.    Baggage  was  lying  around  on  the  stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  and  pale 

chairs.     I  noticed  a  lady's  shawl,  bonnet,  as  a  corpse.    Then,  with  three  steps,  he 

and  gloves.  strode  towards  Julia,  wound  her  long 

As  we  were  drinking    together,  the  chestnut  locks  around  his  hand,  horied 

stranger  said  to  a  servant  who  brought  her  shrieking  to  the  floor,  and  dragged 

in  some  baggage,  *Tel]  my  lady,  when  she  her  ahont,  exclaiming,  *  Faithless  woman ! 

comes,  that  I  bSve  gone  to  bed.  We  must  false  wretch ! ' 

start  early.'  I  rushed  to  her  aid.    He  pushed  me 

I  determined  not  to  return  to  tbe  cool  away  with  such  force,  that  I  tumbled 

summer-house,  but  ordered  a  bed  for  the  back  upon  the  floor.    As  I  rose  to  my 

night.     The  stranger  retired.    The  red  feet  a^in,  he  let  go  the  unhappy  Julia, 

gentleman  and  I  chatted  together,  and  and  cried  out  to  me,  *  You  I'll  throttle !  * 

drank    the    punch -bowl    empty.     The  In  my  desperation  I  caught  up  a  knife 

brandy    warmed   and    exhilaiated   me.  from  the  table,  and  threatened  to  phingo 

The  red-ccat  hasted  to  his  carriage,  and  it  into  him  if  he  did  not  keep  still.    IkA 

as  I  helped  him  in,  he  said,  *  We  shall  the  frantic  man  threw  himself  npon  me, 

see  each  other  again.'    With  this  the  and  seized  me  by  the  throat    I  lost  my 

carriage  rolled  away.  breath,  and  brandished  the  knife  in  aU 
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directions.  I  thrust  it  repeatedly  at  him.  about  me,  or  had  a  stream  been  near,  I 
Suddenly,  the  unhappy  man  fell.  The  should  have  ceased  to  live, 
knife  was  in  his  heait.  Dripping  with  sweat,  and  utterly  ex- 
Julia  lay  sobbing  on  the  floor  beside  hausted,  with  trembling  knees,  I  con- 
her  murdered  husband.  I  stood  there  tinned  my  flight  at  a  slower  pace.  I  was 
like  a  statue.  *0h!'  thought  I,  *were  it  obliged  at  times  to  stop,  to  recover  my- 
only  a  dream,  and  I  lay  waking  on  the  self.  Several  times  I  was  on  the  point 
sofo  in  my  summer-house !  A  curse  upon  of  feinting  quite  away, 
the  red-coat !  A  curse  upon  the  pocket-  Thus  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  next 
book !  Oh,  my  poor  children !  Oh,  my  village.  While  I  stood  hesitating,  whe- 
dear,  unfortunate  Fanny!— upon  the  very  ther  to  go  round  it  or  go  boldly  through 
threshold  of  my  domestic  paradise,  here  it,  for  it  was  bright  moonlight,  and  the 
am  I  hurled  back  into  hell  such  as  I  have  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  the  village  bells 
never  dreamed  of ! — I  am  a  murderer ! '  began  to  ring,  and  soon  I  heard  bells  from 
The  noise  in  the  room  awakened  the  more  distant  quarters.  There  was  a  ge- 
people  in  the  house.      I  heard   them  neral  alarm. 

stirring  and  calling.     Nothing  was  left  Every  stroke  harrowed  me.    I  looked 

to  me  but  flight,  to  escape  discovery.    I  round.    0  Heaven !  behind  me  appeared 

seized  the  candle  to  light  myself  out  of  a  dark-red  glow;  a  huge  pillar  of  flame 

the  house.  licked  the  very  clouds !    The  whole  town 

was  on  fire.    I — I  was  the  incendiary  !— 

coNSUMMATioK  OP  HORROR.  Qh,  my  Fanny !  oh,  my  children !  what 

As  I  rushed  down  the  steps,  I  resolved  a  horrible  awakening  has  your  father  pre- 

to  hasten  to  my  house,  awaken  my  wife  pared  for  you ! 

and  children,  press  them  once  more  to  my  Then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  lifted 

heart,  and  then,  like  a  second  Cain,  wan-  up  by  the  hair,  and  my  feet  were  light  as 

der  forth  in  the  world,  a  fugitive  from  feathers.    I  ran,  leaping  furiously,  round 

justice.    But  on  the  staira*!  saw  that  my  the  village,  to  a  pine  wood.    The  flames 

clothes  were  sprinkled  with  blood.     I  of  my  home  shone  like  the  day,  and  the 

trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  seen.  moaning  alarm-bells  rang  with  heartrend- 

The  street-door  was  locked.  As  I  ing  tones  through  my  distracted  soul. 
turned  to  escape  through  the  yard,  I  As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  depth  of 
heard  people  crying  and  calling  after  me  the  wood,  and  had  got  so  far  in  that  I 
from  above.  I  ran  across  the  yard  to  the  could  no  longer  see  the  light  of  the  con- 
bam;  I  knew  that  thence  I  could  get  out  flagration,  which  had  hitherto  caused  my 
into  the  gardens  and  fields  outside  the  shadow  to  dance  before  me  like  a  ghost, 
town.  But  my  pursuers  were  close  be-  I  could  go  no  farther.  I  threw  myself 
hind  me.  I  haid  scarcely  reached. the  on  the  earth,  and  cried  like  a  child.  I 
bam,  when  some  one  seized  me  by  the  beat  my  head  against  the  ground,  and 
coat.  With  fearful  desperation  I  tore  tore  up  the  grass  and  roots  in  my  frenzy.  I 
myself  away,  and  hurM  the  burning  would  gladly  have  died,  but  knew  not  how. 
candle  into  a  large  haystack  near  by.  It  A  faithless  husband,  a  murderer  and 
suddenly  caught  fire;  so  I  hoped  to  save  incendiary,  all  in  one  short  hour!  Oh, 
myself.  I  succeeded.  They  let  me  go,  the  red-coat  was  right;  there  are  none 
their  attention  being  diverted  by  the  fire;  innocent  among  us,  except  those  who  lack 
I  escaped  into  the  open  country.  opportunity  to  sin.  Offer  the  devil  a  hair, 
I  rashed  blindly  forward,  over  hedges  he  has  your  whole  head.  What  accursed 
and  hillocks.  The  idea  of  seeing  my  fate  led  Satan  to  me  in  the  summer- 
Fanny,  and  Augustus  and  Leopold,  was  house  ?  Had  I  not  taken  his  punch,  I 
DO  more  to  be  thought  of.  The  instinct  of  should  have  seen  Julia  without  forgetting 
self-preservation  took  precedence  of  every-  Fanny;  I  should  not  have  murdered  the 
thing  else.  When  I  thought  of  my  return  count;  I  should  not  have  lain  here  in 
home  yesterday,  and  ofmy  expectations  of  uttor  despair,  a  horror  to  myself,  and 
the  coming  morning,  I  could  not  believe  cursed  of  mankind, 
what  had  happened.  But  my  bloody  and  In  the  meantime,  the  alarm-bells 
dotted  clothes,  and  the  cool  morning  air,  boomed  most  fearfully,  and  frightened 
which  chilled  me  through,  convinced  me  me 'to  my  feet  again.  I  rejoiced  that  it 
only  too  taruly  of  the  reality.  I  ran  al-  was  not  yet  day.  I  could  still  hope  to 
most  breathless,  until  I  could  run  no  get  a  good  start  without  being  known, 
longer.    Had  I  had  any  weapon  of  death  But  I  sank  down  again,  weeping,  when  I 
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recollected  that  it  was  the  first  of  May,  count !  I  could  not  have  looked  upon 
my  Fanny's  birth-day.  How  had  we  al-  that  again,  had  a  million  of  dollars  been 
ways  kept  the  blessed  day  in  the  circle  of  to  be  got  by  it.  And  to  go  back,  to  have 
our  friends !  And  to-day !  what  a  day !  continually  before  my  eyes  the  light  of  the 
what  a  night !  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  conflagration  flickering  through  the  pine- 
to  me,  it  is  Walpdrgis-mioht!  Strange!  trees!  ♦  *  ♦  No;  the  flames  of  an 
the  old  superstition  had  ever  made  this  open  hell  rather ! — So  I  wandered  on. 
night  the  night  of  horror,  in  which  bad  I  heard  the  rattling  of  a  vehicle — per- 
spirits  keep  festival,  and  the  evil  one  as-  haps  a  fire-engine  and  peasants  nmning 
serables  his  witches  on  the  top  of  the  to  give  their  aid.  Instantly  I  threw  my- 
Black  Mountain.  I  could  almost  have  self  into  the  bushes,  whence  I  could  look 
believed  in  the  truth  of  the  silly  fable,  out.  I  trembled  like  an  aspen  leal  A 
The  horrible  red-coat  now  occurred  to  me  handsome  open  travelling  carriage,  drawn 
more  vividly  than  ever,  with  his  strange  by  two  horses,  and  loaded  with  baggage, 
speeches.  Now — why  should  I  deny  it !  approached.  A  man  sat  in  it,  driving. 
— now  would  I  have  given  my  soul,  were  He  stopped  just  before  me,  got  out,  and 
he  really  the  personage  whom  he  had  pre-  went  back  a  little  way  to  pick  up  some- 
tended  in  jest  to  be,  that  he  might  save  thing  he  had  dropped, 
me,  take  from  me  all  memory  of  the  past,  4t  would  help  me  mightily  to  get  off,' 
and  give  me  my  wife  and  children,  in  thought  I,  *were  I  only  in  that  carriage! 
some  corner  of  the  earth  where  we  might  My  legs  are  giving  out;  they  will  drag  me 
spend  our  days  undiscovered.  no  farther.    Clothes,  money,  swift  flight. 

But  the  alarm-bells  sounded  still  louder,  all  now  within  reach.     Heaven  certainly 

I  discerned  the  grey  of  the  morning.    I  means  to  favour  me.     Fll  take  the  hint 

sprang  from  the  ground,  and  continued  TU  jump  in!' 

my  flight  through  the  bushes,  and  came  No  sooner  thought  than  done.    Not  a 

upon  the  highway.  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  consideration. 

Every  man  is  bis  own  nearest  neighbour, 

^^^^'  and  saves  himself  fii-st  when  he  can. 

Here  I  took  breath.    All  that  happen-  Despair  and  necessity  have  no  law.     A 

ed  was  so  horrible,  so  sudden,  I  could  not  leap,  and  I  was  out  of  the  bushes  into 

believe  it.    I  looked  around  me;  the  re-  the  road,  from  the  road  into  the  carriage; 

flectionof  the  conflagration  glowed  through  I  seized  the  reins,  and  turned  the  horses 

the  pine-trees.    I  felt  that  my  clothes  round,  away  from  my  burning  home.    The 

and  my  fingers  were  all  wet  with  the  man  sprang  at  the  horses,  and  just  as  I 

blood  of  the  count.  let  them  feel  the  whip,  he  tried  to  seize 

*  This  will  betray  me  to  the  first  that  them  by  the  bit.     He  stood  right  before 

meets  me,'  thought  I;  and  I  tore  off  my  them.     I  plied  the  whip  more  vigorously, 

spotted  clothes,  and  hid  them  in  the  thick  It  was  now  or  never  with  me.     The 

bushes,  and  washed  my  hands  in  the  dew  horses  reared  and  sprung  forward.    The 

on  the  grass.    Thus,  half-clad,  I  ran  out  owner  fell  and  lay  under  the  horses'  feet, 

on  the  highway.  I  drove  over  him.    He  cried  for  help. 

*What  am  I  now?'  said  I  to  myself:  His  voice  pierced  me  to  the  very  soul. 

*  whoever  sees  me  will  pursue  me.    Only  It  was  a  well-known  voice — a  beloved 

crazy  people  or  murderers  run  through  voice.     I  could  not  believe  my  ears.     I 

the  woods  half-naked;  or  I  must  pretend  stopped,  and  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  to 

that  I  have  been  robbed.    Could  I  only  look  at  the  unfortunate  man. — I  saw  him ! 

meet  a  peasant  whom  I  could  overpower.  But — I  shudder  to  relate  it — I  saw  my 

he  should  furnish  me  with  clothes,  so  I  brother,  who  must  unexpectedly  have  fi- 

might  disguise  myself  for  awhile.   I  might  nished  his  business  at  Prague,  or  for  some 

hide  myself  in  the  woods  by  day,  and  other  reason  was  on  his  way  home, 

continue  my  flight  by  night.    But  where  I  sat  there  as  if  struck  by  lightning, 

get  food?  where  money?'     And  now  I  disabled,  paralysed.    My  poor  brother  lay 

recollected  that  I  had  left  my  pocket-  moaning  under  the  wheel.    Such  a  thing 

book  in  my  coat,  which  I  had  thrown  I  had  never  dreamed  of.    I  dragged  my- 

away,  and  so  deprived  myself  of  all  my  self  slowly  from  the  carriage.     I  sank 

cash.  down  beside  him.    The  heavy  wheel  had 

I  stood  for  a  moment  undetermined,  gone  over  his  breast.     With  a  low,  tre- 

I  thought  of  turning  back  to  seek  my  mulous  voice,  I  called  him  by  name.    He 

pocket-book.     But — the  blood  of  the  heard  me  no  more;  he  recognised  me  no 
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more.    It  was  all  over  with  him.    I  was  danced  like  devils  in  my  path.    I  saw 

the  accursed  one  who  had  rohhed  him  of  my  weeping  Fanny  with  her  orphaned 

a  life  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own. — ^Hor-  children — ^I  saw  the  disconsolate  fsimily 

rible !  two  murders  in  the  same  night !  of  my  unfortunate  brother — ^I  saw  the 

both  indeed  involuntary — both  commit-  scafifold,  the  last  procession,  the  place  of 

ted  in  despair.    But  they  were  still  com-  execution. 

mitted,  and  the  consequences  of  the  first  Life  became  an  intolerable  burden  to 

crime,  which  I  might  have  avoided.  me.   *0h,  that  I  had  let  myself  be  throt- 

My  eyes  were  wet,  but  not  with  tears  tied  by  the  count,'  thought  I  to  myself, 

of  grief  over  the  beloved  dead,  but  tears  *for  I  deserved  it!    I  was  then  fiEilse  to 

of  frantic  rage  against  my  fate — against  my  Fanny  and  to  the  vows  which  I  had 

heaven.    Never  in  my  life  had  I  stained  a  thousand  times  sworn  to  her.    Or  had 

myself  with  an  atrocious  crime.    I  had  I  only  turned  about  when  the  town  was 

b^n  alive  to  all  that  was  beautiful,  good,  burning  behind  me,  I  might  have  kissed 

^reat,  and  true.    I  had  had  no  sweeter  my  wife  and  children  once  more,  and  then 

joy  than  to  make  others  happy.    And  flung  myself  into  the  flames.    I  might 

now,  a  cursed  thoughtlessness — a  single  then  have  been  spared  the  murder  of  my 

unhappy  moment  of  self-forgetfulness—  brother.' 

and  then  this  guilty  play  of  accident  or  I  trembled  at  life  because  I  trembled 
necessity  had  made  me  the  most  miserable  at  new  crimes,  which  seemed  to  await  me 
wretch  under  heaven.  Oh,  let  no  one  at  every  step.  So  much  was  I  shaken  by 
boast  of  his  virtue,  his  strength,  or  his  what  had  occurred,  that  I  felt  that  to  the 
circumspection !  It  needs  only  a  minute  sinner  every  breath  he  draws  may  bring  a 
for  a  man  to  thrust  aside  a  little  his  firm-  sin.  I  thought  of  suicide — ^but  for  that 
est  principles— only  a  minute — and  the  I  wanted  means.  So  I  determined  to 
pure  angel  is  capable  of  the  greatest  give  myself  up  to  justice,  and  confess  all 
crimes.  Well  for  him  is  it,  if  fate,  more  my  guilt.  Thus  I  hoped — although  in- 
favourable  to  him  than  to  me,  throws  no  deed  under  the  bitterest  circumstances 
brother  in  his  way  to  be  run  over  like  — K)nce  more  to  press  to  my  heart  my 
mine !  Fanny,  my  Leopold,  my  Augustus,  to  im- 

But  let  the  moral  go.    For  him  who  plore  their  forgiveness,  and  then  depart 

has  not  found  it  out  of  himself,  there  is  into  eternity  accompanied  by  their  tears, 

no  moral.    I  will  hasten  to  the  end  of  I  might  yet  make  many  domestic  arrange- 

my  unhappy  story,  than  which  no  poet  ments,  and  give  my  Fanny  hints  and  coun- 

ever  invented  anything  more  horrible.  sels  concerning  various  things. 

These  thoughts  gave  me  some  satisfac- 

EE MORSE.  tion.   I  became  more  quiet.   I  had  given 

I  kissed  the  pale  brow  of  my  brother,  up  life,  and  now  the  furies  of  conscience 

I  heard  voices  in  the  wood.    Terrified,  I  ceased  to  rage  within  me,  since  they  had 

sprang  up.   Should  I  let  myself  be  caught  obtained  what  they  wished, 

over  the  body  of  this  beloved  one,  whom  I  got  up  and  proceeded  I  kne^T  not 

I  had  first  intended  to  rob,  and  then  mur-  whither.    In  my  distraction  and  anguish 

dered  ?   Before  I  could  think,  I  was  again  I  had  forgotten  the  country  through  which 

in  the  thickest  of  the  bushes,  leaving  the  I  had  passed.    The  woods  lay  thick  and 

corpse,  together  with  the  horses  and  car-  dark  around  me.    I  longed  for  the  light 

riage,  to  their  fate.    The  all-powerful  in«  of  the  conflagration,  which  should  guide 

stinct  of  self-preservation  was  alone  awake  me  to  my  judges.    But  it  was  no  matter; 

in  me;  every  other  feeling  was  dead. — In  every  step,  every  road;  would  lead  me  to 

my  distraction  I  rushed  through  brake  them  at  last. 

and  briar;   where  the  bushes  were  the  After  having  walked  for  some  time,  I 

thickest,  and  the  underwood  the  most  got  out  of  the  forest.   I  came  upon  a  wild 

enttmgled,  thither  I  rushed.    *  Whoever  road,  and  struck  instantly  into  it,  caring 

finds  thee,'  cried  I  to  myself,  ^  will  kill  not  whither  it  might  lead, 
thee,  thou  Cain !  thou  fratricide !' 

Exhausted,  I  sank  down  upon  a  rock  the  tempter. 

in  the  depth  of  the  wood.    The  sun  had  I  soon  heard  the  neighing  of  horses  before 

risen  without  my  having  noticed  it.    A  me.   I  was  startled;  the  love  of  life  awoke 

new  life  breathed  through  all  nature,  in  me  anew.    I  thought  of  fleeing  back 

The  awfiil  Walpurgis-Night  lay  behind  into  the  wood.    I  had  been  very  wicked; 

me  with  my  crimes;  but  its  of&pring  I  was  a  criminal  of  the  worst  kind;  but 

Vol.  XXIV.  t 
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I  might  hope  still  to  he  happy,  could  I  we  may  hare  bread  and  wato*,  and  a  cava 

save  myself  this  time.    For  I  never  was  to  live  in.    We  shall  be  as  happy  there 

a  complete  villain,  although  the  most  as  in  paradise.    But  blot  this  Walpurgis- 

thoughtless.     So  thought  I  to  myself,  Night  from  my  memory,  or  else  paradise 

forgetting  all  my  resolutions,  and  already  itself  would  be  a  hell.    If  you  cannot  do 

in  imagination  I  was  in  a  remote  solitude,  that,  it  were  better  for  me  to  atone  for 

where,  under  a  strange  name,  unknown  my  crimes  on  the  scaffold.'    As  I  sud 

to  the  world,  I  could  live  with  my  wife  this,  he  raised  his  club  foot,  and  pushed 

and    children.      Occupied   with    these  me  contemptuously  with  it;  so  that  I 

thoughts,  I  had  still  gone  forward.    As  fell  backwards  to  the  earth.    I  sprang 

the  road  opened,  I  saw  right  before  me  up.    I  was  about  to  repeat  my  entreaties, 

horses  standing,  a  carriage  upset  with  a  but  he  interrupted  me:   *  There,  commend 

broken  wheel,  and,  to  my  horror,  or  to  me,' said  he,  *  to  your  pious,  tender-hearted 

my  delight,  standing   near,    the  well-  man !    Look  at  the  proud  mortal  in  the 

known  red-coat.  majesty  of  his  reason !  look  at  the  philo- 

When  he  saw  me,  he  grinned  after  his  sopher  who  denies  the  devil,  and  brings 

usual  fashion.    *  Welcome  here! '  said  he.  eternity  itself  into  learned  doubt!   he 

*  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  we  should  find  crowns  his  crimes  with  the  worship  of 

each  other  again  ? — I  have  been  waiting  Satan.' 

all  night;  my  coachman  has  gone  back  *Now,  I  know  thee,  Satan,'  cried  I, 

to  the  town  for  help,  and  has  not  re-  raving.    *  I  see  now  that  not  a  toudi  of 

turned.'  the  sympathy  which  dwells  in  the  human 

*  His  help  is  wanted  more  there  than  heart  has  a  place  in  your  iron  breast.  I 
here,'" said  I;  *  the  whole  town  is  on  fire.'  want  no  sympathy  from  thee.    Thou  feel- 

*  I  thought  80,'  returned  he,  *  for  I  saw  est  nothing  but  malicious  scorn.  I  would 
the  light  in  the  sky.  But  what  do  you  have  purchased  thy  favour,  purchased  it 
want  in  the  woods  1  What  are  you  seek-  with  my  soul.  But  my  soul  will  do  bet- 
ing here  ?  Why  are  you  not  helping  to  ter.  It  will  find  the  way  to  repentance 
extinguish  the  fire?'  and  mercy.    It  will  escape  you  yet,  and 

*  I  have  quite  other  fires  to  extinguish,'  when  you  fancy  yourself  most  sure  ci  it.' 
said  I.  Scowling  grimly  he  replied,  *No,  sir,  I 

*I  thought  so;  didn't  I  tell  you  so?'  am  not  the  devil,  as  you  suppose.    I  am 

*0h,  save  me !  I  have  become  a  wretched  a  man,  like  you.   You  have  been  a  crimi- 

criminal,  a  faithless  husband,  a  murderer,  nal;  now  you  are  a  madman.    But  he 

an  incendiary,  a  highway  robber,  and  a  who  has  once  broken  with  his  better  faith, 

fratricide — all  since  the  moment  you  left  is  soon  done  with  reason  too.  I  despise  you. 

me — all  within  three  hours.    And  yet,  I  Truly,  I  would  not  help  you,  if  I  could, 

swear  to  you,  I  am  not  a  wicked  man.'  I  do  not  want  your  soul.    It  is  all  ripe 

The  red-coat  stamped  on  the  ground  for  hell,  and  Satsm  need  not  offer  a  brass 

with  his  club  foot  as  I  said  this,  appa-  farthing  for  it.' 
r^itly  in  high  displeasure.    But  his  fea-  bops. 

tures  remained  hard  and  stem.    He  made        For  a  few  moments  I  stood  before  him, 

me  no  answer.    I  then  related  to  him  the  doubtful  and  embarrassed.    Shame  and 

unprecedented  history  of  the  night.    He  rage,  remorse  and  a  readiness  for  any  crime 

kept  quiet.  that  could  save  me,  for  the  moment  strug- 

*  Do  you  not  now  know  who  I  am,  and  gled  within  me.  I  cannot  describe  what 
what  I  want  of  you  ?'  I  felt;  for  the  history  of  that  single  mo- 

*My  soul!  my -soul!'  shrieked  I;  *for  ment  would  grow  into  a  volume  uoder 

now,  indeed,  I  begin  to  believe  that  you  my  pen,  and  yet  I  could  not  do  it  justice, 

are  the  person  whom  in  jest  I  took  you  *  If  you  are  not  he  for  whom  I  take 

to  be  in  Prague.'  you,'  said  I  at  last,  *  I  cannot  help  wish- 

*  And  that  person  was ^  ing  you  were  he.    Save  me,  or  I  am  lost 

*  Satan.'  Save  me,  for  you  alone  are  to  blame  lor 
'  Then  fall  down  and  worship  me ! '  bel-    my  horrible  fate.' 

lowed  he,  in  a  horrible  voice.  '  That's  the  way  with  man,'  said  he, 

I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  him  like  a  grinning;  *he  always  makes  himself  oat 

crazy  man,  raised  my  clasped  hands,  and  perfectly  innocent,  even  when  fitained 

cried,  *  Save  me ! — Save  my  wife  and  my  with  a  brother's  blood.' 
children  from  destruction !    They  are  in-        ^  Yes;  you,  sir,  were  the  first  cause  iA 

accent.    Carry  us  to  some  desert,  where  all  my  terrible  sufferings*    Why  did  yoa 
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come  in  the  night  to  my  summer-house,  in  there  heing  hay  in  the  bam,  as  in  all 

where  I  was  sleeping,  harmless  and  quiet,  other  barns  ?    "What  so  strange  in  your 

awaiting  the  break  of  day?    Had  you  not  brother's  happening  to  pass  that  way  % 

awakened  me,  all  this  never  would  have  No,  sir;  what  you  call  a  horrible  coinci- 

happened.'  dence,  might  have  been  for  you,  had  you 

*  But  did  I  awake  you  to  conjugal  in-  kept  in  the  right  path,  most  happy.  The 
fidelity  and  to  arson?  That's  just  the  world  is  good;  it  is  the  mind  that  turns 
way  with  man.  When  he  has  assassi-  it  into  a  helL  It  is  man  that  first  makes 
nated  some  thousands,  he  would  lay  all  the  dagger  and  the  poison,  which  else 
the  blame  on  the  miner  who  has  dug  the  would  have  been  the  peaceful  ploughshare 
steel  out  of  the  earth.  Tour  breath,  sir,  or  the  healing  medicine.  Do  not  pretend 
is  the  cause  of  your  crimes,  because,  if  to  vindicate  yourself.' 

you  could  not  breathe,  you  never  would  Here  I  could  not  help  crying  out  in 

have    committed    them;    but    without  utter  despair,  when  I  saw  the  full  extent 

breath  you  could  have  no  life.'  of  my  enormities.    *  Oh,'  cried  I, '  up  to 

*  But  why  did  you  play  the  part  of  the  this  night  I  have  been  innocent:  a  good 
devil  with  me  in  the  garden,  and  say  so  father,  a  faithful  husband,  without  re- 
significantly  that  whoever  lets  the  devil  proach — ^now  I  am  without  rest,  without 
have  hold  of  a  hair,  it  will  be  the  string  honour,  without  consolation!' 

by  which  he  will  get  his  whole  head.'  *No,  sir;  there,  too,  I  must  contradict 

*  True  that !  Did  I  tell  you  a  lie  1  you.  You  have  not  become  what  you  are 
Who  can  testify  more  fearfully  to  that  in  one  night,  but  you  became  it  long  ago. 
truth  than  yourself?  Have  I  asked  a  One  cannot  change  from  an  angel  to  a 
hair  of  you  ?  or  did  you  offer  it  to  me  ?  devil  in  an  hour,  unless  he  possesses  al- 
But,  sir,  when  you  saw  Julia,  your  first  ready  every  disposition  to  become  a  devil, 
love,  you  ought  to  have  remembered  Opportunity  only  is  wanting  for  the  inner 
Fanny.  Tou  trusted  too  much  to  your  man  to  b^me  the  outer.  You  only 
virtue,  or  rather  you  did  not  think  of  needed  to  see  Julia  alone.  The  fire 
virtue  at  all.  Religion  and  virtue  would  sleeps  in  the  steel  and  flint,  although  we 
have  told  you,  flee  home  to  the  summer-  see  it  not — strike  them  together,  and  the 
house.  Sir,  the  instant  temptation  ap-  sparks  fly.  The  spark  falls  into  a  powder- 
pears,  man  must  take  care  how  he  per-  cask  near  by,  and  half  a  city,  with  all  its 
mits  himself  in  the  slightest  thought  that  prosperity,  is  thrown  into  the  sky.  Corn- 
favours  sin;  for  the  first  little  thought  of  mend  me  to  your  pious  people  who  attend 
evil,  which  one  allows  himself  to  enter-  the  poor  sinner  to  the  gallows !  That 
tain,  is  the  aforesaid  hair  in  the  claw  of  many  more  do  not  hang  there,  is  merely 
tiie  devil.'  the  favour  of  fortune.' 

*  Right!  oh  right!  but  could  I  have  *  That's  a  comfort.  So  then,  if  you 
foreseen  that?'  speak  the  truth,  the  world  is  no  better 

*  To  be  sure  you  could.'  than  I,  or  you,  as  to  that  matter?* 

'  It  was  impossible.    Think  only  of  the  *No,  sir.    There,  once  more,  you  are 

horrible  coincidence  of  circumstances?'  mistaken.    I  grant  you  half  the  world, 

*  Of  that,  as  a  possibility,  you  ought  to  not  the  whole.  I  do  yet  believe  in  virtue 
have  thought.  Could  you  not  have  and  principle,  although  you  have  never 
thought  of  the  count,  when  you  held  his  really  believed  in  them,  with  all  your  sup- 
wife  in  your  arms  ?  of  the  conflagration,  posed  exaltation  of  mind.  But  half  the 
when  you  threw  the  candle  into  the  bay  ?  world,  yes !  and  especially  in  our  days, 
of  fratricide,  when  you  drove  the  horses  when  the  ruling  spirit  is  love  of  ease, 
over  the  body  of  their  owner  ? — ^for,  whe-  selfishness,  and  cowardly  hypocrisy.  That 
ther  he  or  another,  every  man  is  your  is  your  spirit,  too.  And  that  is  the  rea- 
brother.'  son  why  you  stand  here  now  as  a  crimi- 

*Too  true!      But  drive  me  not  to  nal.' 

greater  despair.    You  must  at  least  grant  *You  are  right;  but  I  am  no  better 

that  the  first  fault  might  have  happened  nor  worse  than  any  other  man  in  these 

without  all  ^he  other  horrors,  if  there  had  times.' 

not  been  the  most  terrible  combination  of  *  What  you  are,  that  the  world  appears 

circumstances.'  to  you  to  be.    We  never  see  the  outwaid 

*  You  are  mistaken !    What  was  there  in  ourselves,  but  ourselves  in  the  outward. 
4K>  terrible  in  the  count's  coming  to  his  All  out  of  us  is  only  a  looking-glass.' 
wife?    What  was  there  so  very  terrible  *For  God's  sake^  sirl'  cried  I^  beside 
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myself,  'save  me,  for  time  flies.     If  I  resting  on  cloads,  with  a  friendly  serious- 

have  heen  bad,  I  can  become  better.'  ness.    I  saw  no  longer  the  cold,  stem 

*  Certainly.    Need  brings  strength.'  features,  but  a  mild  expression  in  his 
*Save  me,  and  my  wife  and  children!  transfigured  mien;  but  the  light  dazzled 

I  can  be  better;  I  will  be  better,  for  I  me,  and  I  soon  shut  my  eyes  again,  and 

see  now  with  horror  of  what  crimes  I  was  dreamed  on.     I  could  not  stir  a  Umb. 
capable;  crimes  which  I  never  could  have        *  What  is  the  matter  with  me,  or  what 

believed  that  I  could  commit.'  is   going  to  take  place  ? '    thought  I; 

*  It  may  be.  But  you  are  a  weakling,  for  it  «eemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the 
Weakness  is  the  foster-nurse  of  all  wick-  hum  of  cities  and  villages  go  by,  and  the 
edness.  I  will  save  you,  if  you  can  save  noise  of  waving  woods;  and  then  again 
yourself.  Do  you  know  me  now,  and  the  rushing  of  streams  and  the  roar  of 
what  I  want  of  you  ? '  breakers;  and  then  the  tinkling  of  sheep- 

*  You  are  an  angel !  my  guardian  spirit.'  folds  and  the  songs  of  shepherds.   *  What 
*I  did  not,  then,  appear  to  you  in  vain  has  happened  to  me?  whither  am  I  going?' 

in  the  summer-house,  before  the  perpe-  sighed  I,  softly,  with  a  great  effort, 
tration  of  all  these  enormities.    But  cou-        Still  over  me  hung  the  form  of  the  old 

rage !     Whoever  has  faith  and  spirit  for  man,  and  his  eye  rested  tenderly  upon 

the  divine,  retains  everything.'  me.    ^I  save  you,'  said  he  at  last,  in  a 

tone  unspeakably  gentle.    *  Fear  no  more. 

BESCUE.  Thou  hast  seen  thy  life  and  thy  death. 

As  the  red-coat  said  these  words,  it  Thou  weak  one,  be  a  man.    A  second 

appeared  to  me  as  if  his  bright  garment  time  I  cannot  save  you.' 
glowed  around  him  like  a  flame,  and  a        Thereupon  there  was  a  glimmering 

greenish  light  shot  up  out  of  the  earth  before  my  eyes,  and  methought  I  lay  in 

around  us;  but  it  was  only  the  trees,  a  rocky  cavern,  in  which  the  dayUght 

Colours  blended  strangely  with  one  an-  shone  through  a  narrow  cleft.    But  the 

other  before  my  eyes.     At  last  all  was  old  man  still  hung  over  me  as  he  said, 

extinguished.    I  lay  in  a  fainting-fit.    I  *Now  thou  art  saved,  and  I  leave  thee, 

was  no  longer  conscious.    Something  had  I  have  fulfilled  my  wishes.' 
come  over  me.  *But,'  sighed  I,  *my  Fanny!  my  chil- 

Then  I  felt  a  dim  return  of  conscious-  dren !     Give  them  tome  in  this  desert.' 
ness;  a  far-off  sound  was  in  my  ears;  and        The  old  man  answered,  *  They  are  thine 

before  my  eyes  broke  a  twilight  of  glim-  already.' 

mering  rays.     As  thought,  sound,  and        *  Blot  out  the  remembrance  of  my  guilt 

vision  became  more  vivid,  I  thought  over  for  ever,  if  thou  canst.' 
my  condition,  but  I  could  not  make  out        The  old  man  spoke — *  I  will  blot  it  out; 

what  was  the  matter  with  me.  it  will  trouble  thee  no  more.'       • 

'I  am  either  fainting,  or  losing  my        As  he  said  this,  he  dissolved  away  over 

senses,  or  dying,'  thought  I.     *  Is  the  soul  me  like  a  mist,  and  I  gazed  at  the  grey 

tearing  herself  away  from  the  nerves,  the  rocks  above  me,  and  understood  nothing 

spirit  from  the  body:  what  then  remains  ?  of  what  had  happened.    But  I  was  filled 

A  world  is  departing  with  my  senses;  and  with  an  unspeakable  peace.     And  yet  it 

the  spirit,  as  a  dependent  power,  is  re-  was  all  like  a  fairy  tale, 
solved  into  the  ocean  of  all  power.    Then        While  I  still  gazed  at  the  rocks  above 

is  man  only  a  foam-bubble,  thrown  up  me,  the  lips  of  an  unseen  being  were 

from  the  ever-moving,  ever-changing  sur-  pressed  to  mine.    I  felt  a  warm  kiss, 
face  of  the  ocean  of  the  All,  reflecting  in 

itself  the  green  islands  and  the  infinity  of  ■*•  ^^^  world. 

heaven.    And  the  reflected  islands  and        That  kiss  brought  me  back  to  earth, 

heaven  vanish  away,  as  the  bubble  re-  I  thought  my  eyes  were  open,  but  I  found 

turns  whence  it  came. — No,  no,'  cried  I  that  they  were  shut;  for  I  heard  light 

to  myself;  *  that  is  the  way  I  became  a  footsteps  around  me,  and  yet  saw  no  one 

criminal,  because  I  lost  all  faith  in  God  in  the  cave. 

and  in  myself,  and  had  given  myself  up  to        There  came  a  soft  breath  upon  my 

the  brain-spun  threacS  of  a  one-sided  cheek,  and  two  sweet  lips  once  more 

sophistry.    The  great  world-spirit  is  no  touched  mine.    The  feeling  of  life  a^n 

Dead  Sea,  and  man's  soul  no  bubble.'  returned  to  my  outward  senses.    I  heard 

So  I  thought,  and  opened  my  eyes,  the  whispering  of  children's  voices.  Dream 

and  over  me  hovered  the  old  man,  as  if  and  reality  were  mingled  confusedly  iKh 
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gether;  but  they  soon  began  to  be  parted  Prague,  nor  the  long-since-forgotten  Julia, 
the  one  from  the  other  more  distinctly,  had  made  me  a  visit, 
until  I  came  fully  to  myself,  and  perceived  I  clasped  the  lovely  Fanny  more  fondly 
clearly  what  was  round  me.  I  became  to  my  heart;  and  with  her  and  the  chil- 
aware  that  I  was  lying  in  a  stiff,  uncom-  dren  upon  my  lap,  I  felt,  now  more  vividly 
fortable  posture.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  than  ever,  the  peace  of  a  good  heart  and 
I  were  on  the  sofa  in  my  summer-house,  pure  conscience. 
I  opened  my  eyes,  and  my  Fanny  hung  A  new  world  bloomed  around  me;  and 
over  me.  It  was  her  kisses  that  had  more  than  once  I  was  doubtful  whether 
awakened  me.  Our  children  clapped  it  were  a  dream  or  not.  I  looked  often 
their  hands  for  joy  when  they  saw  me  towards  the  pleasant  roofs  of  our  town,  to 
awaking,  and  clambered  up  on  the  sofa  convince  myself  that  I  had  thrown  no 
upon  me,  crying,  one  after  the  other,  candle  into  the  hay. 
*  Papa !  papa !  good-morning ! '  And  my  Never  in  my  life  had  I  had  a  more  con- 
dear  little  wife  locked  me  in  her  arms,  nected,  vivid,  and  definite  dream;  only 
and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears,  chid  me  at  the  last,  when  it  blended  itself  with 
for  having  slept  all  night  in  the  cold  my  waking  moments,  had  it  become  wild 
summer-house;  and  had  not  Christopher,  and  fiftntastic. 

our  man-servant,  come  back  but  a  quar-  We  went  in  triumph  through  the  beau- 
ter-of-an-hour  before  from  the  post-house,  tiful  garden  to  the  pleasant  dwelling- 
and  told  the  maids  in  the  kitchen  of  my  house,  where  all  my  household  welcomed 
arrival,  not  a  soul  would  have  known  that  me  most  heartily.  After  I  had  altered 
I  had  come.  my  dress  a  little,  I  went,  loaded  with  all 
But  the  heavy  Walpurgis-dream  had  sorts  of  playthings  for  my  boys,  into 
affected  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  lay  Fanny's  room  to  breakfcist.  There  sat 
still  for  some  time,  not  venturing  to  trust  the  young  mother  with  the  merry  little 
my  eyes  or  my  ears.  I  looked  around  for  ones.  At  each  look  of  love,  a  new  rap- 
the  fantastic  cave  in  the  desert,  but  still  ture  streamed  through  my  heart.  I  sank 
I  was  in  the  summer-house.  There  lay  silently  on  Fanny's  breast,  and  with  tears 
still  the  drums,  whips,  and  playthings  on  of  joy  presented  to  her  the  little  tokens 
the  floor.  Upon  the  table  still  stood  which  I  had  bought  for  her  in  Prague, 
Fanny's  work-basket — all  just  as  I  had  saying,  *  Fanny,  to-day  is  thy  birth-day.' 
found  it  when  I  had  chosen  my  night's  *  Never  have  I  celebrated  it  more  de- 
lodging  there.  L'ghtfully  than  now !'  said  she.    *I  have 

*  And  Christopher  has  but  just  returned  you  again.  I  have  invited  some  of  our 
from  the  post-house?'  asked  I.  *Has  he  friends  to  pass  the  day  with  us,  to  wel- 
slept  there  all  night?'  come  you  home.    I  hope  it  does  not  dis- 

*  To  be  sure,  you  strange  creature ! '  please  you  ?  But  now  sit  down  by  us, 
said  Fanny,  and  patted  my  cheek.    *  He  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.' 

says,  too,  that  you  yonrselSf  told  him  to  But  my  remarkable  dream  stood  too 
do  so. — Why  have  you  passed  the  night  vividly  before  my  eyes.  I  thought  it 
on  this  sofa,  which  is  as  hard  as  a  rock  ?  would  be  a  relief  to  relate  it.  Fanny  list- 
Why  did  you  not  rout  us  out  of  our  beds?  ened,  and  became  very  serious.  *  Truly,' 
How  gladly  would  we  all  have  been  pre-  said  she,  at  last,  *one  ought  to  believe  in 
pared  for  your  reception !  the  witchery  of  Walpurgis-Night.  Thou 
I  started  with  delight.  *You  have  hast  dreamed  quite  a  sermon.  Be  yet 
slept,  then,  saf^ply  and  quietly  all  night?'  more  pious,  my  pious  one,  for  surely  thy 
asked  I.  good  angel  has  spoken  with  thee.    Write 

*  Only  too  soundly,'  said  Fanny.  *  Could  down  thy  dream.  Such  a  dream  is  more 
I  have  guessed  that  you  were  here  in  the  remarkable  than  many  a  life.  I  rely,  you 
summer-house,  there  would  have  been  an  know,  much  upon  dreams.  They  do  not 
end  of  all  sleep.  I  would  have  slipped  to  tell  us  of  the  future,  but  they  tell  us  of 
you  like  a  ghost.  Do  you  know,  too,  that  it  ourselves.  They  are  sometimes  the  clear- 
is  Walpurgis-Night,  in  which  the  witches  est  looking-glasses  of  the  soul. 

and  hobgobUns  play  their  tricks?' 

*I  know  it  only  too  well !'  said  I,  and  the  tempter  and  the  temptation. 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  smiled  joyfully  at  A  remarkable,  although  indeed  not  ex- 
finding  that  sdl  my  crimes  were  a  dream;  traordinary,  coincidence  occurred  on  the 
that   neither  post-house   nor  city  was  day  following  my  Widpurgis-dream. 
burned;  that  neither  the  red-coat  from  My  wife  IumI  invited  some  Mends  from 
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the  city  to  a  little  feunily  festival  On  *As  fl&r  as  possible  from  yoa!'  cried  she, 
aooount  of  the  beauty  of  the  day,  we  dined  in  a  toae  of  roguish  warning, 
in  the  upper  roomy  saloon  of  the  summer-  Fanny  and  Julia,  although  they  bad 
house.  The  Walpurgis-dream  was  almost  never  seen  each  other  before,  soon  became 
blotted  out  from  my  memory  by  bright  true  heart-sisters,  and  had  a  great  deal 
and  pleasant  realities.  to  say  to  each  other,  making  me  the  butt 

My  servant  announced  a  strange  gen-  of  their  raillery.  For  my  part,  it  was 
tleman  who  wished  to  speak  with  me —  peculiarly  delightful  to  see  these  two  to- 
ft Baron  Mandevillb,  from  Drostow.         gether;  both  lovely — but  Julia  only  a 

Fanny  saw  that  I  was  startled.  *  Ton  beautiful  woman,  Fanny  an  angeL 
will  not  surely,'  said  she,  *  tremble  be-  Julia,  as  I  learned  from  her  during  a 
fore  the  tempter,  if  he  does  not  bring  the  walk  in  the  garden,  was  perfectly  happy, 
temptation  with  him,  and  not  even  be-  "-  She  was  truly  attached  to  her  huslMmd, 
tore  the  temptation^  while  you  are  at  my  on  account  of  the  nobleness  of  his  charac- 
side.'  ter;  but  for  her  brother-in-law,  the  red- 

I  went  down.  There,  seated  on  the  coat,  she  had  the  tender  afifection  of  a 
yery  sofa  where  I  had  slept  the  night  be-  child.  He  had  spent  much  of  bis  life,  as 
fore,  appeared  the  real,  living  red-coat  she  told  me,  in  travelling,  and  now  resided 
from  Prague.  He  arose,  greeted  me  like  on  an  estate  in  Poland,  near  her  husband's, 
an  old  friend,  and  said,  *  You  see  I  keep  dividing  his  time  between  books,  and 
my  promise.  I  must  now  see  your  lovely  agricultural  labours,  and  offices  of  bene- 
Fanny,  with  whom  I  have  become  quite  volence.  She  spoke  of  him  with  anima- 
accidentally  acquainted  through  your  con-  tion,  and  insisted  that  a  better  man  did 
fidential  letters.  Are  you  not  jealous  ?  not  exist  on  earth.  I  gathered  from  all 
And,'  he  continued,  pointing  out  into  she  told  me  a  practical  reflection — ^that* 
the  garden,  *  I  have  brought  a  couple  of  one  must  not  trust  too  much  to  physiog- 
gnests  with  me,  my  brother  and  his  wife.    nomy. 

But  my  sister-in-law  already  knows  you.  *  Why  did  you  put  that  mysterious 
We  unexpectedly  met  in  Dresden,  and  question  to  me  at  Prague,'  said  I,  after 
now  travel  in  company.'  awhile,  to  the  worthy  red-coat:  *  "/>o  you 

I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  not  know  now  who  I  am,  and  what  I 
Just  then  a  thick,  stout  man  entered  the  want  of  you?^^  For  it  was  these  words 
room  where  we  were  speaking,  and  at  his  that  had  struck  me  so  at  Prague,  and 
side  was  a  lady  in  a  travelling-dress.  Ima-  had  afterwards  sounded  again  so  distinctly 
gine  my  astonishment.  It  was  Julia,  the  in  my  dream, 
wife  of  the  count !  *  It  is  plain  enough  what  I  meant,* 

Julia  was  less  embarrassed  than  I,  al-  cried  he.  *  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  as  I 
though  she  changed  colour.  After  the  brought  back  your  pocket-book,  what  I 
first  civilities,  I  carried  my  guests  into  wished  with  yon,  and  wanted  also  to  let 
the  saloon  above.  I  introduced  them  to  you  know  that  I  was  the  finder,  that  you 
my  Fanny.  The  tempter,  turned  visiter,  should  put  confidence  in  me,  and  give  me 
said  the  most  flattering  things  to  her.         some  proofs  of  your  loss.     You  continued 

^  I  have,'  said  he,  *  already  quite  adored    to  be  as  reserved  as  if  I  were  a  suspicious 
you  in  Prague,  where,  without  the  know-    person,  and  yet  I  saw  your  disquiet,  and 
ledge  of  your  husband,  I  got  to  know  all    could  not  doubt  that  the  right  man  stood 
the  little  family  secrets  which  you  com-    before  me.' 
municated  to  him.'  I  now  related  to  him  my  dream.    '  Sir,* . 

*  I  know  all,'  said  Fanny  to  him.    *  You    cried  he,  *  long  live  the  Walpurgis-spirits ! 

'  paid  fourteen  hundred  dollars  for  those    The  dream  deserves  to  be  a  chapter  in 

secrets.    But  you  are,  after  all,  a  very    moral  philosophy  and  psychology.    If  you 

bad  man,  for  you  have  caused  my  Robert    do  not  carefully  write  it  down,  I  will  do 

a  restless  night.'  it  myself,  and  send  it  to  you  in  print 

*We  have  not  done  with  that  yet,  There  are  right  golden  lessons  in  it  I 
Fanny,'  said  I;  *for  see,  here  is  the  lovely  am  glad,  however,  that  I  have  the  honour 
temptation;'  and  then  I  introduced  her  to  shine  at  last  as  an  angel  of  light,  other- 
to  the  count's  wife — *  Julia.'  wise  I  would  not  listen  to  a  word  more  of 

Women  never  suflfer  long  from  embar-    your  Walpurgis-Night  adventure.' 
rassment.    Fanny  embraced  Julia  as  a        We  spent  a  happy  day  together;  Iwitii 
sister,  and  placed  the  tempter  on  one  side    the  truly  excellent  MandevUle^  and  "Ewaxxf 
of  her  and  the  temptation  on  the  other,    with  Julia. 
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When  we  parted  at  evening,  Fanny  farther.  Your  Walpurgis-dream  contains 

said  to  me,  when  we  reached  the  door,  a  good  lesson  for  me  too.    Do  you  not 

*  Here  we  will  hid  good-hy,  and  not  ac-  know  me,  sir,  and  what  your  Fanny 

company  the  beautiful  temptation  a  step  wants  with  you  1 


CHINA. 

BT  THOMAS  DE  QUINGET. 

Habdlt  a  few  weeks  have  passed  since  the  Chinese  intellect  of  each  separate 

our  initial  notice  of  China,  before  already  childish  conceit  or  traditional  fraud,  that 

a  new  interest  has  gathered  round  the  risked,  or  that  fettered,  or  that  degraded 

subject:  a  foreign  interest,  and  a  domes-  (according  to  the  caprice  of  the  hour)  one 

tic  interest;   an    interest  derived  from  great  commercial  interest  of  the  civilised 

atrocities  that  are  accomplished;  an  in-  earth;  and  slow  is  the  growth  of  truth 

terest  derived  from  perils  that  are  im-  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Yang-tse- 

pending;  an  interest  such  as  the  intelli-  keang. 

gent  counted  upon  from  the  known  per-  To  revise  a  treaty  with  China,  to  cor- 

fidyof  the  Chinese;  an  interest  more  em-  rect  the  text  even  of  a  solitary  para- 

bittered  than  any  of  us  expected  from  the  graph,  or  to  introduce  a  supplementary 

factious  violence  of  our  own  Senate.    Let  clause,  you  must  make  your  estimate  for 

not  this  expression  be  taxed  with  disre-  so  many  cannon-shot,  rockets,  and  shells, 

fipect.     Critical  cases  have  a  privilege;  one  or  two  campaigns,  general   actions 

and  we  do  but  echo  the  clamour  of  the  counted  by  the  dozen,  and  suicides  by 

nation  in  its  main  centres  of  wealth  and  the  thousand.*     In  a  land,  therefore, 

population,  in  London,  Manchester,  Li-  where  the  most  reasonable   alterations 

verpool,  when  we  denounce  the  recent  are  not  effected  otherwise  than  at  the 

intrusions  of  our  Legislature  upon  our  old  point  of  the  bayonet,  too  painfully  we 

Chinese  policy,  by  means  of  a  tumultuary  are  reminded  that  any  encouragement 

cabal,  as  tending,  too  palpably,  to  a  collu-  to  the  aggressors  from  ourselves,  as  ar- 

sion  with  the  vilest  purposes  of  our  vilest  guing  internal  feuds  in  our  own  camp, 

oriental  enemy.   4t  should  be  extensively  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  dispute, 

made  known  amongst  the  British  public.  On  the  8th  day  of  October,  1856,  about 

that,  in  Chinese  diplomacy,  no  false  step  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  very  com- 

is  at  any  time  retrievable.    Ground  lost  plex  oufrage  was  perpetrated  near  Can- 

for  the  moment,  through  the  error  of  an  ton  by  Chinese  agents,  some  of  them 

inexperienced  negotiator,  is  ground  lost  mandarins,  wearing  their  official  costume, 

for  ever.      To  all  who  have  watched  and  ♦   'Suicides  hy  the  iTuntsandr—The   Chinese, 

studied   the  subject,  too  notorious   it  is  amongst  our  antagonists,  did  not  commit  sui- 

♦v»«4.  ♦!»«  ^^M^:^  ««/l   l/^n/)/%n  ;mm/xk:i;4-iT  cido  whott  Foutod ;  tho  TartaiTB  did.     But  it  is  a 

that  the  inertia  and  leaden  immobUity  ^^^^  g^jy  unsettik  whether  this  act  were  re- 

of  the   Chinese  mind — that  bovine  dul-  warded  by  them  as  a  measure  of  unavoidable 

neSS  mixed  with  arrogant  obstinacy— by  desperation,  under  their  anticipation  of  a  death 

T.  1     .              LI    *"''&*•"*' "^^"""V      "J  possibly  cruel,  but  if  not,  a  degrading  vassalage 

Wnicn  mexoiably  it  cleaves  to  a  propO-  at  the  hands  of  their  conquerors;  or  whether, 

Sition  once  advanced,  even  though  inad-  even  if  made  aware  of  our  merciftil  usages,  they 

^^^^^^\„  ^A„^^^^A   ^L  ^^..,^^»«rv^i^ ;»  «vi-.,.A  would  not   still  have  held  their  sacramentum 

vertently  advanced,  or  confessedly  m  pure  ^^^fo^r^the  feith  which  they  had  pledged  to 

error  and  ignorance  of  the  facts,  renders  their  wicked  emperor— paramount  in  obligation 

it  criminal,  on  our  side,  to  countenance,  *<>  ^y  release,  howsoever  framed  or  worded,  by 
,  ,  '  1  r  J  Lx  'us  from  the  penalties  of  their  condition  as  cap- 
by  SO  much  as  one  word  of  aoubt  or  a  mo-  tives.  There  is,  however,  ground  for  a  reason- 
mentary  gesture  of  hesitation,  any,  the  able  presumption  that  the  Tartars  generally, 

slightest,  aberration  from  that  setUed  TXT^" d^ThT  ^^"qlT^Tf "IJ 

groove  m  which  civilisation  requires  that  had  been  fully  explained  to  them,  nor  would, 

henceforwards  this  huge  hulk    of  China  ^  t^*  case,  have  felt  suicide  a  duty;  be(»use 

,       ,j           ..          X         11       XT                  r  those  among  them  whom  wounds  and  helpless- 

SnOUld  continue  to  roll.     Jdave  we  lor-  ness  had  disabled  from  attempting  suicide,  were 

got  our  experience  1     Sixteen  years  ago  deeply  and  pathetically  impressed  by  the  ten- 

if  PrkBf  ^rAAf  Ttrif^in  an  iLVArfLffA  nf  4-hrAA  demess  of  their  treatment  in  our  hospitals,  and 

It  cost -wreat  Jiritain  an  average  oi  tnree  ^^^  ^^^  ^  j,  ^^^  parttog  marks  of  respect 

pitched  battles  for  the   unrooting   nom  which  they  rec^ved  on  their  dischax^e. 
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upon  a  commercial  vessel,  apparently,  a  *lorcha/  since  no  allegation  whatever, 
and  according  to  all  legal  presumption,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  is  at  all 
Bbitish.  In  that  word  lay  the  chief  affected  hy  the  classification  of  the  ship. 
virus  of  the  offence.  What  the  Chinese  Bat  any  fair  and  upright  reviewer  of  the 
governor  of  Canton  hungered  and  thirst-  case,  who  wishes  earnestly  to  hold  the 
ed  to  put  on  record  was  his  hatred  and  scales  even  between  the  parties,  is  likely 
contempt  of  our  national  flag — hatred  enough  to  find  himself  perplexed  by 
that  was  real,  contempt  that  was  affected,  the  contradictory  statements  as  to  the 
In  this  branch  of  the  offence  merged  all  past  history  of  the  particular  lorcha  con-* 
the  rest,  as  by  comparison  trivial  misde-  cerned.  He  will  find  in  the  Blue-book  * 
meanours  that  might  have  been  redeemed  recently  laid  before  Parliament  on  this 
by  a  money  payment;  else  the  wrong  Canton  explosion,  a  letter  from  Sir  J. 
was  not  trivial  suffered  by  the  crew — i,  e.,  Bowring  himself,  in  which  he  seems  to 
by  twelve  men  out  of  fourteen — arrested  admit  that  all  was  not  sound  in  the  pre- 
upon  a  doubt  (probably  simulated),  af-  tensions  of  the  Arrow;  and,  at  first  sight, 
fecting,  at  most,  one  man  of  the  whole  the  English  reader  is  met  by  a  most  pain- 
dozen;*  secondly,  the  injury  was  no^  trivial  ful  impression  that  Sir  John  is  confiden- 
suffered  by  the  master  in  command  of  the  tially  confessing  to  Mr  Consul  Parkes 
ship,  Thomas  Kennedy,  a  British  subject  something  or  other  which  he  describes  as 
of  good  repute,  born  at  Belfast;  thirdly,  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  but  which  (the 
the  injury  was  not  trivial  suffered  by  natural  inference  is)  would  have  bettered 
some  owner  (as  yet  not  clearly  indicated)  the  case  of  Yeh,  had  it  been  known  to 
from  an  indefinite  interruption  to  the  him.  Precisely  at  this  point  it  is  that 
commercial  uses  of  his  ship  and  cargo,  one  of  two  fatal  blundei-s  committed  by 
These  were  wrongs,  infamous  when  view-  Lord  Derby,  in  abstracting  the  sum  of  the 
ed  as  the  promptings  of  one  solitary  Canton  reports,  has  misled  all  who  relied 
official  man,  placed  by  his  sovereign  at  on  his  authority.  At  p.  10  of  the  Blue- 
the  head  of  a  great  province  for  the  main-  book.  Sir  John  Bowring  says:  [Hong- 
tenance  of  order  and  for  the  distribution  Kong,  October  11] — *  It  appears,  on  ex- 
of  justice;  but  yet  trifles,  when  ranked  amination,  that  the  Arrow  had  no  right 
against  other  acts  of  the  same  ruler,  and  to  hoist  the  British  flag;  the  license  to 
against  the  unprovoked  insult  which  he  do  so  expired  on  the  27th  of  September ' 
had  offered  to  our  national  flag.  — [thirteen  days  before  the  Chinese  out- 
This  insult  being  accomplished,  next  rage].  And  Sir  John  then  goes  on  to 
came  the  judicial  investigation,  on  our  say: — ^But  the  Chinese  had  no  know- 
part,  into  its  circumstances;  after  which  ledge  of  the  expiry  of  the  license!  f    Im- 

began  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Ad-  ♦ 'Proceedings  of  Her  Migesty's  Naval  Forces 

miral  Seymour;  and  that,  though  exem-  at  Canton.' 

•rxl<*i.»     ka    -Tam    ;»^»o.^    t^^^    v.«^»»    ««4.  t  ' Expirt/  of  the  Ltcerue:* — ^It  is  remarkable 

plary,  IS  far   mdeed  from  havfng  yet  enough,  that  w  clarendon,  whose  long  train- 
reached    its    consummation.       In    both  ing  and  continual  practice  in  the  art  of  reading 

chapters  of  the  avenging  work  which  ran  f^*S-P?P^"  °^  dipfomatic  notesmust  have  qua- 

/   .  ^          i.u     L     K.    ^  J.I-       t       '     \.t  lifted  mm  BO  eminently  for  moving  With  rapidity 

80  last  upon  tne  neelS  OI  the  abominable  and  with  steadiness  amongst  the  accumulated 

outrage,    there     occurred     circumstances  documents  of  Hong-Kong,  might  almost  seem  to 

which  merit  notice,  either  for  themselves,  IS^^^^SZ  fJ^i^  offlSon  D^^SteSoT^ 

as  striking  and  picturesque,  or  because  and  reviewing  all  the  papers  connected  with  the 

they  are  specially  open  to  misrepresenta-  -^"^,^  *?**  ^^"^^  *^?^  ^Y®  '^^^^^rK.^li^  V? 

J.    ''      T    X            -A     J.            !-•  T-        •   i»  n  overland  mail,  commg  down   to   October   15, 

tion.     Let  me  cite  two,  which  pamfully  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  he  has  consulted  the 

illustrate  this  latter  attraction,   so  irre-  l*^  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  has  come  to  the 

oioffKlA  ^A  •«  n/./^«^.-«  *v»^:»».»»u:^       rnk«  conclusion  that  this  act  of  the  Chinese  authori- 

SlStlble  to  rancorous  partisanship.      The  ^ies  constitutes  an  infraction  of  Art.  IX.  of  the 

particular    vessel    which    furnished    the  Supplementary  Treaty.    Yet,  whilst  saying  this, 

arena  for  Governor  Yeh*s  atrocity  was  ^®  f^^'  «*  ^^^^^^  the  very  same  despatch. 

11,      1         J            ,,           jii''i  prettv  nearly  that  very  identical  remark  of  Sir 

locally  Classed  as  a  lorchay  and  known  by  J.  Bowring,  which  Lord  Derby  fancies  to  be  no- 

the  name  of  the  Arrow.      It  is  immaterial  thing  less  than  a  confidential  retractation  of  the 

to  pause  for  a  description  or  definition  of  jJ'i^cSSXoX'^t^l.^^TipiSiS.'rf 

*   'Affecting  at  most  two  men,  perhaps  one:*  the  Arrow's  sailing  license  on  September  27, 

And  this  •  one '  challenged  ux)on  these  two  wor-  previous  to  her  seizure,  does  not  appear  to  have 

shipful  grounds — ^first,  that  he  had  something  been  known  to  the  Chinese  authorities.'    What 

'red'  in  a  part  of  his  dress — so  much  went  for  then?  Does  he  mean  that  this  might  ultimately 

little  even  m  China:  but  then,  secondly,  he  had  weaken  our  claim  for  reparation,  as  giving  us  a 

lost  one  rpr  by*r  lady  it  might  be  two)  of  his  present  and  momentary  advantage  which  woakL 

ftont  teetn,  but  whether  in  the  upper  jaw  or  in  melt  away  as  the  truth  became  gradually  mof« 

the  lower,  the  witness  did  not  specify.  apparent?    Not  at  alL    So  £ar  from  thi%  h^  ^^ 
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mediately,  with  rash  haste,  Lord  Derby  hM>w  the  truth,  therefore  let  him  not 
presumes  the  logic  of  the  case  to  stand  presuine  to  plead  it  as  the  ground  of  his 
thus: — *  Between  ourselves,'  he  supposes  violence^  Suppose  that  the  Arrow  had 
Sir  John  to  say,  *you  and  I,  Mr  Consul  been,  by  oversight,  stripped  in  part  of 
Parkes,  are  quite  in  the  wrong  box.  If  her  particular  privileges,  was  it  from  this 
the  Chinese  knew  all,  we  shouldn't  have  unguarded  point — was  it  from  this  heel  of 
a  leg  to  stand  on.  But  luckily  they  dorCt  Achilles — that  the  villain  Yeh  would 
know  all.  So  let  us  keep  our  own  coun-  have  sought  to  steal  his  advantage  ? 
sel.'  Strange  that  Lord  Derby  covld  Not  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  by  moving 
have  ascribed  such  a  meaning  to  any  man  under  the  sanction  of  the  treaty,  he 
in  his  senses  that  was  not  personating  would  altogether  have  missed  his  tri- 
the  character  of  a  stage-villain.  What  umph.  Those  persons  totally  miscon- 
Sir  John  wishes  to  say  is  this — that,  as  ceive  the  governoi'^s  purpose  who  impute 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  really  was  an  to  him  a  special  pleader's  subtlety  in  con- 
irregularity  (as  it  happened)  in  the  case  struing  severely  the  terms  on  which  we 
of  the  Arrow;  but  that  this  irregularity  grant  indulgences  and  dispensations, 
could  be  of  no  avail  to  Teh  as  an  excuse  Yeh  was  not  in  search  of  a  case  where  he 
for  the  outrage,  since  it  was  entirely  really  might  find  us  trespassing  a  little 
unknown  to  Yeh.  Being  unknown,  to  the  right  or  left;  on  the  contrary — and 
therefore,  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  in  the  very  broadest  sense  on  the  con- 
supposed  irregularity  had  existed  or  not.  trary — ^he  sought  for  a  case  in  which  our 
However,  Sir  John  had  scarcely  written  right  was  clear  and  unequivocal.  But 
his  letter,  before  he  became  aware  that  how,  then,  did  Yeh  purpose  to  give  any 
there  had  really  been  no  irregularity  at  even  colourable  or  momentary  air  of 
all.  The  sailing  license  had  indeed  equity  to  his  outrage  ?  Simply  by  draw- 
lapsed,  but  under  circumstances  which  ing  upon  the  old  infamous  times  for  pre- 
legally  sustained  its  continued  validity  cedents  of  violence,  which  the  Treaty  of 
until  the  vessel  should  reach  the  only  1842,  and  the  Supplementary  Treaty, 
port  —  namely,  Hong-Kong — at  which  had  for  ever  abolished.  Before  the  war 
the  license  could  be  renewed.  Sir  John  of  1841  and  1842,  the  unlimited  despot 
had  made  a  mistake;  but  such  a  mistake  who  sat  in  Canton  arrested  whom,  and 
as  could  lend  no  countenance  to  Yeh.  when  and  how,  he  pleased^  In  this 
The  brief  logic  of  the  case,  as  erroneously  aflfaur  of  the  Arrow,  the  old  obsolete 
understood  by  Lord  Derby,  is — *  Teh  does  system  was  suddenly  revived.  The  pre- 
not  know  the  tnUh,  therefore  let  us  keep  tence  was,  that  amongst  the  crew  of 
him  in  the  dark!  But  the  true  logic,  in  the  Arrow  were  two  men  who  had  once 
Sir  John's  meaning,  was — ^Yeh  does  not  been    pirates.      But  such   a   pretence, 

whether  true  or  false,  was  no  longer 

dicates  it  as  strengthening  our  very  ciamoroua  yjjid.    Neither  we  nor  the  Chinese  were 

plea  for  indemnities,  since,  if  the  Chinese  had  ,-,      .i-i.      .       »  .          .        -u* 

never   adverted  to    this    colourable    pretence  left  at  liberty  m    fUture   tO    ngnt    OUr- 

(which  really  might  veuially  have  misled  them  selves.      Had    We    complaints    tO    urge  ? 

until  set  aside  with  the  peremptory  logic  which  y^    i         criminals  to  »nnrehGnd  ?     For  all 

Lord  Clarendon  appUes  to  it),  more  cogently  "**i  ^^  criminals  TO  apprenenu  I      -POrail 

than  ever  the  inference  arises  that  the  act  of  SUCh   purposes  the   treaty  Opened   tO  US 

Yeh  had  taken  its  rise  in  a  mere  spirit  of  deter-  ^^y^   ^  regular  and  pacific  Cdtirse.      It 

minateviolence,  and  not  influenced  by  any  such  j.  ^n i  av^j.  J,^  ^«  ^.,- .^««*  u«.j 

tortuous  misapprehensions  of  the  law  as  might  was  not  alleged  that  we,  on  our  part,  had 

have  been  natural  to  an  arrogant  barbarian,  at  all  obstructed  the  fluent  movement  of 

Let  me  here,  in  closing  this  note,  request  the  ^AlC  iustice.      The  SOle  motive  to  Yeh*S 

reader's  attention  to  one  very  important  dis-  i'uunv  jwowiw.      j.u^  w/*«  ,^^      "          ". 

tinction  personal  to  Lord  Clarendon.    There  are  manoeuvre  was  a  aetermination   On   hlS 

many  people  who  admire-and  with  good  rea-  ^^^    ^  humble    US,  and,  aS  a  prelimi- 

son  admire— the  splendid  rhetorical  powers  oi     ^ ,  .       n^^^  j^    ^„'     „-i.,v«„i   v^ 

Lord  Derby,  to  whom,  on  a  large  class  of  ques-  uary  step,  to  degrade  our  national  ho- 

tions,  it  would  occur  as  no  moi-e  than  fair  to  set  nour.    The  late  debates  in  both  Houses 

offtheauthority  of  the  Conservative  leader  in  ij^traved  a  state  of  ignorance  aS  to  OUT 

the  Lords  agamst  that  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  ^rowajv^w  «  ou«w^  v*  iguvx^tiv^  %m»   w  vie* 

I  do  not  here  wish  to  entangle  myself  in  any  relations    Wltb    Ubma,    and    aS    tO    the 

question  of  that  nature.    What  detaches  and  in-  temper    and    profiigaCV    of    the    Chinese 

sulates  this  case  from  all  such  personal  compari-  _^^*i^    ^k;«k ^^^.^^^l^  ««,«..<«  r^t      rrK« 

sons  is  this-Lord  Derby,  in  the  late  debate,  people,  WhlCh  few  were  aware  Of.      Ihe 

came  forward  in  most  intense  spirit  of  partisan-  subject  was   first  treated   in   the   Upper 

c^nd^A. "  YZ^n'the'L^^lct  oTa  debS^  House;  consequently, in  the  naturalcourse 

Meantime  I  have  been  appealing  to  Lord  Cla-  of  thmgS,   it  waS   a    lord,   and   really   a 

rendon  in  his  despatches,  whilst  conscientiously  brilliant    lord,    whom    Vet    it    WOUld    be 

guwj^  our  fowignpoucy.&r  aloof  flx,m  party  -^^-^^  to  name,  that  first  launched 


iip<!m  the  pnbKe  staM^  <if  psfitia  tiie  of  bflnififcf  to  eiw  Brrtok;  •»  tibe 
Ibllowin?  aimAflt  iiieoiie?nrable  hhnwirr.  oarr.  in.  die  verr  Iiimibiesc  atcitimle  vi 
The    nohle   crator  wai   inftisdn^  txpnn  aBproiianca.     Tbef  prEteiiiieti  ta  canaect 
Ihe  iftnpendoas  oop  of  vidsedneaB  wtueii.  tfawnapfvea  wit.i  tiie  Taepinss.  :affip^  on 
we  British  bad  reeratiy  ^nwii  in.  ths  tlie  ameeic  dutf  we.  beog  afi  fbxd  wilh 
aetghbofurtuvMl  oi  Canton:  and  che  proef  the  impeiaL  maiumtw,  most  natmrally 
wbieh  he  dU^d  was  ehia — aameiy.  tfaas  ank  ailianfff  witii  ail  people  in  tbe  ssBie 
the  ^T^be^*  by  which  rmexpiaaied  tsfm  predicamesic.     Btzc  we  had  snas  yem 
ke  meant  endendy  die  Tapyngsi,  had  aei.  in  che  tune  >jf  Sir  Gefflcge  BoahaBiiy 
actnally  joined   dieir  fiima  and  mads  had  vezr  miwai  iitf ii'tmy  interviews  with 
eommon  eaaae  witii  the  imperial  aniiy:  the  Tvpincs.  shL  the  prctaided  laotiier 
Anythmg  more  deapeniteij  ^ctzava^mt  of  Jeaia  Gmac     We  bad  finmd  theaa 
warn  aefer  heard  of  amonfflt  men.     I^rst,  weaic»  cmeL  withoiEt  anratsnatie  poficj, 
then,  all  who  know  anything  of  the  jm-  and  altogether  as  inonnpiehaiahtp  anro- 
dtSBOU  Christian  iehei%  eommonly  caQed  ^mt  as  ^i&  reigning  fiBnily.    These  new 
the  Taepin^  who  hove  k^  op,  fibr  the  pprtemienL   howev«.  who   are  at  this 
last  half-doaen  years,  a  troohied  exist-  aH^ment  fictt  coming  forward^  w«xe  not 
eaee,  marked  by  croeltiea  not  pafanr<pd  orthodox  evoi  aa  TaepingaL    Even  as 
anywhere  oat  ^  Chmay  are  veil  aware  *^ieheb'  they  were  spnrioiQi.    ^or  was 
tiiat  the  one  sole  Gb|eet  of  dieir  pofitkal  thoe  any  appeacmee  th^  they  wue  at 
existence  la  the  violent  aai  hkodr  ex-  aD.  better  tiian  a  itceH-maS^,    Even  as  a 
termination  oi  the  reigning  dynasty — iL^  sweOHnoh  they  w«e  soppImnL  Bat  thek 
theCunilyof  MantehooTartaraynow^and  capital  parpoaeof  otahJishing  a hooae-of- 
aince  1644,  inaeeorely  seated  on  the  Pe-  call  &r  thievesy  a  rendezwxB  for  petty 
king  thnme.    I^ot  a  prodamation  have  laroHiy,  and  eventnaily  foonifing  a  pawn- 
tbese  rebds  ev«r  pnbUahed  which  has  broking  office  for  kraffie  in  the  |ffoeeeds 
not  assomed,  or  ^edy  prodaimedr  a  of  pocket-picking  caosed  Admiral  Sey- 
twofold  missMMi  opoB  earth  —  nimrly,  moor  and  l^  J.  Bowring  at  once  to 
1,  to  cstal^sh  a  monstroos  Ibrm  of  cor-  order  the  thieves  off  in  the  most  peremp- 
rnpt  Cbristiaaity  upon  the  nmts  of  the  tory  tcnie^  and  in  the  midst  of  ratoated 
several  idolatries  (cftcn  Fetish  worships)  prortrations  on  thdr  pari    Yerily,  it 
in  China;  2.  to  exterminate — [note  w^  must  call  np  a  blush  into  the  fa^  ot 
not  to  expel  into  thdr  native  regbns  of  aome    distin^w^icd    lords,    whoi   they 
Eastern  Tartary,  but  to  deeoDate,  to  de-  l^nre  to  themselves  this  obsequious  gang 
capitate,  to  strangle,  or  more  commonly  of  Chinese  ring-droppos  and  thimble- 
to  exterminaU]  the  Tartar  race,  root  and  riggers  making  prostrations  and  knocking 
branch;   and  having  accom]Jiilied  that  heads  b^ore  the  boatswain  of  the  Coro- 
misskm  (in  which  there  really  is  some  mandel,  and  then  look  back  to  the  fear- 
flavour  of  a  religioos  feeling),  to  restive  fill  pictore  drawn  by  themselves  of  a  co- 
the  old  Ming  or  native  Chinese  dynasty,  alition  between  two  imaginary  factions, 
The  very  principle  by  which  the  Taeping    one  wielding  the  legitimate  forces  of  the 
rebellion  ejnsts  (not  merely  acts  and  legis-    Chinese  Empire,  the  other  wielding  its 
lates,  bnt^oally  has  its  being)  is  the  on-    insorrectionary  forces^    With  what  inez- 
sparing  clStmction  of  the  reigning  house;    tingoi&hable  laughter  would  the  Canton 
ftnd  not  merely  so,  but  of  all  Tartars    correspondents  of  these  coalition  lords 
wherever  found.  Now,  considering  for  one    report  the  state  of  oar  campaign  against 
moment  that,  besides  the  Tartar  family    this  new  *  rebellion,'  ander  the  condact 
oil   the  throne,  the  whole  official  ma-    of  six  policemen  from  Hong-Kong,  fur- 

chinery  throngbont  China  is  composed  of    nished  with what  1    With  heavy  ar- 

Tartarff,  who  assert  their  privilege  as  a  tillery  1  Oh  no.  With  hand-grenades  1 
conquering  race,  can  the  imagination  Not  at  all;  bat  with  a  sackful  of  hand- 
frame  a  proposition  more  monstrous  than  cuffs.  The  ludicroos  position  of  these 
that  of  A  coalition  between  these  two  new  mushroom  *  rebels,'  whom  Lord 
e(»seniial  antagonists?      Our  parliamen-    Derby  represents    as  having    suddenly 

iary  leaders  fancy  that  coalitions  are  a  joined  with  Yeh,  is,  that,  on  being  ques- 
natural  growth  of  all  soils.  Now,  ge-  tioned  with  regard  to  the  grounds  and 
oondly,  as  to  the  facts,  it  is  true  that  a  objects  of  their  rebellion,  they  could  not 
body  of  pirates  calling  themselves  rebels  even  assign  the  person  against  whom,  or 
did  immediately  take  advantage  of  the  in  support  of  whom,  they  were  rebellhup. 
iroubUs  At  Cftnton — not  in  any  form    Where,  in  our  English  slang,  *  these  kMU 
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ere  hangout,' what  palaces  they  honoured  'May  he  he  scorn'd  hy  one  whom  all  else 

with  their  abode,  or  in  what  camps  they  ^°"^ ' 

proposed  to  establish  head-quarters,  were  Such  an  imprecation  would  assuredly  he 
insoluble  questions.     Generally,  it  was  realised  for  any  of  our  senators  whom 
collected,  that  wherever  a  man  could  be  Hansard  might  transfer  in  a  comprehen- 
indicated  as  having  probably  ten  dollars  sible  form  to  the  make-believe  literati 
in  his  purse,  against  that  man  they  were  of  China.    Jt  should  be  remembered  by 
prepared  to  *  rebel.'  *  our  senatore  that  ^Nescit  vox  missa  re- 
Although  the  absurdity  and  drollery  of  verti;  *  and  centuries  hence  the  mortified 
the  case,  and  the  extreme  disproportion  descendants  of  distinguished  leadere  may 
between  the  grave  realities  of  our  official  read  with  astonishment  the  monstrous 
experience  at  Canton,  and  the  romantic  memorials  of  ancestral  credulity, 
legends  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  have  At  p.  118  of  the  Blue-book  occura  the 
the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  lightning  of  first  notice  of  the  pretended  rebels.    In 
the  national  displeasure  from  the  House  Sir  J.  Bowring*s  letter,  printed  partially 
of  Lords,  yet  not  the  less  it  cannot  be  on  this  page,  and  dated  November  25, 
disguised  that  the  accrediting  of  such  1856,  it  is  first  of  all  noticed  that  Yeh, 
nursery  fables  by  dignified  leadere  and  amongst  his  other  hateful  falsehoods,  was 
accomplished  statesmen    must  operate,  'industriously  circulating'  that  we,  the 
through  many  channels,  injuriously  upon  British,  are  *  in  league  with  the  rebel 
the  character  and    estimation    of   our  forces.'     Had  these  rebels  been  less  de- 
Senate,  and  would,  were  not  such  a  re-  terminately  cruel,  and  had  they  been 
suit  intercepted  by  the  savage  duncery  of  willing  to  renounce  their  mysterious  pre- 
Chinese  mandarins,  make  us  a  by-word  tensions  to  some  ridiculous  superiority, 
for  credulity  in  the  councils  of  Canton,  which  Sir  Q.  Bonham,  in  his  sole  confe- 
To  be  objects  of  derision  and  banter  to  a  rence  with  their  chiefs,  treated,  as  usual, 
nation  of  what,  in   old  English,  would  with  nothing  of  the  requisite  disdain,  it 
have  been  styled  Half-wits  I — Heavens !  was  at  one  time  (say  four  yeara  ago)  really 
what  a  destiny !     In  a  memorable  little  becoming  a  question  whether  it  might 
poem  of  Donne's,  entitled  the  *  Curse,'  not  be  advisable  to  form  a  provisional 
which  perhaps  offere  the  most  absolute  alliance  with  them^  rather  than  continue 
chef-d'oBuvre  extant  of  condensation  as  our  support  to  the  mouldering  family  at 
to  thinking  and  expression,  one  massy  present  on  the  throne.    In  the  wicked- 
line  is  this:-^  ness  of  wholesale  murder  the  two  factions 

are  exactly  on  a  level;  and  with  our  aid 

♦  'Prepared  to  refte?;'— It  deserves  notice,  how-  either  party  WOuld  be  SUrC  of  a  triumph, 

ever,  that  in  China  there  is  a  p«rmaii«i/ opening  j.    x.j.S^j:    hnwAVPr    thaf     in    farf     wp 

for  rebels— both  word  and  thin^— in  the  condi-  ^1  nappens,  nowever,  unau,   in   lactJ,   We 

tion  of  society.     Besides  the  *  Christian '  rebels  did  not  make  any  overture  of  alliance. 

-the  formidable  Taepinp-who  have  ke^^    jq-gygp  once,by  the  slightest  expression 

open  for  half-a-dozen  years  the  cause  of  msur-  .                  i              n     •         i             *^      • 

rection  in  the  interior  (sometimes  in  the  very  Of  approval  or  COliUSlOn,  have  we  given 

centre)  of  the  empire,  there  ha^  always  been  a  any    countenance   Or   grOUnd  of  hopC  tO 

smoulderingrebellion—fii-st,  amongst  the  irwdi;  fUp  m       :      «.  ^   j    nn  Hniiht   asw/harl 

secondly,  amongst  the  Eastern  marUime  popu-  ^'^^  laepingS,  ana,  no  QOUDI,  aS  WO  nau 

lations,  tainted  with  the  leaven  of  piracy,  and    made  a  treaty  with  the  reigning  house, 

scornfully  disaffected  to  the  supreme  govern-  ^^-^  ^^3  q£  poij^y  (due  to  nO  merits  of 

mont,   as  too  notoriously  not  able  to  protect  ...1           x.*^       ''  ^  .%         iij.u             a. 

them ;  thirdly,  amongst  an  old  indigenous  race  that  hOUSe)  IS,  Upon  the  WUOle,  the  mOSt 

of  moimtaiueers,  called  the  Meaoutsee  (whether  becoming  tO  OUr  position. 

Chinese  originally  by  blood  is  unknownX  who  .       ...      _^,„p„i.       ^    -^^   ai.       pYfro- 

having  long  since  found  out  the  trick  of  cudjfel-  ^^   ^"^    moment   we   SCO  ine    extra- 

ling  the  Chinese,  are  not  likely  to  unlearn  it  ordinary  spectacle  in  the  English  capital 

among^st  the  advantageous  positions  of  then- na-  ^f    ^    j^rge    party,    Composcd   of    distin- 

tive  hills  and  mountain-passes.     John  China-  ••i-Si-i'^         iu       •        x 

man  from  the  plains  below  is  continually  open-  gllished  JiUgllshmen,  labouring   tO   esta- 

■  "   the 


ingly  by  the  Emperor,  do  not  leave  any  large  triots  in  the  East;  and  for  no  Other  pUT- 

l^ance  of  victory  to  receive  at  the  end  of  t&e  ^^^  ^jj^^  ^.^at  of  reaching  One  obnoxiouS 

year:  no  burden  arises  for  the  Peking  memory,  f,        o'tu-o        •  xl 

During  our  own  war  with  the  Chinese  of  1841-2,  leader,  bir  John  ijo wring,  we  SCO  them 

a  very  natural  fancy  occurred  to  the  cabinet  of  involving  in  the  charge  a  gallant  sailor, 

Peking — namely,  to  hire  these  old  enemies  in  the  „u«.««.  «^....4-»f:o,n    ;«*  ^^I'^i-J^   K»  ak«<l^nri 

stage  character  of  new  friends.    Fighting  so  whose  rei»utation,  if  tainted  by  shadows 

weQ  as  nuisances,  why  not  as  allies?    But  un-  of  doubt,  toUChcS    the   interests,  of   the 

^ppiiy  the  plan  failed.    Ranged  against  the  British  navy.    On  the  other  side,  ranged 
British,  the  stout  mountameers  'went  the  way  •     ^  «•    t  i.         j  xl       j     •    1  l. 

of  aiifleBh.'  against  Sir  John  and  the  admural^  we  be- 
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bold  a  real  and  imdoabted  murdeier,  the  jodgmeiit,  have  misoonoeived  his  own 
GoTernor  of  Caoton,  whom  anj  coroner's  lights  and  position,  or  read  in  a  £idse 
inquest  in  England  would  assuredly  find  sense  the  steps  taken  by  Sir  John  Bow- 
guilty  of  murder;  not  as  having  by  mili-  ring  and  the  British  admiral,  what  men 
tary  means  killed  an  English  subject  act-  are  those  whom  he  has  selected  for 
ing  against  him  in  open  combat,  but  as  the  victims  of  his  vengeance  !  He 
having  bytwoseparate  bribes*  encouraged  could  scarcely  hope  that  his  pretended 
and  suborned  murderers.  Threet  men  retaliation  should  alight  upon  the  leaders 
have  already  been  assailed  under  this  in-  of  the  British;  and  for  all  the  rest,  they 
dtement.  One,  a  Portuguese  in  the  Eng-  were  poor  men  without  power,  the  veiy 
lish  naval  service,  was  saved  (though  humblest  in  kind  or  in  degree  for  dis- 
wounded)  by  the  aid  which  answered  puting  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  But 
erUically  to  his  calL  But  two  others,  what  was  the  provocation  ?  It  is  worth 
both  Englishmen,  have  perished.  Charles  the  readei^s  while  to  follow  the  explana- 
Bennet  was  seized  suddenly  by  a  crowd,  tion  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  any  one  who 
whom  he  had  approached  without  distrust,  reviews  the  whole  connection  and  rela- 
and  was  instantly  decapitated.  The  other  tions  between  the  Governor  of  Canton 
poor  fellow,  too  sure  of  the  fate  awaiting  and  the  controllers  of  the  British  inte- 
nim,  leaped  into  the  sea,  as  a  gentler  and  rests.  Let  us  briefly  sketch  it  The 
nobler  enemy  that  neither  tempted  nor  war  in  1841-2,  which  followed  close  upon 
betrayed,  and  he  died  in  solitary  quiet  the  heels  of  the  abominable  oppressions 
Now,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  exercised  by  Commissioner  Lin,  and  of 
consider.  There  have  been  cases,  past  his  lawless  confiscations,  did  not  unseal 
all  numbering,  of  men  individually  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  Government — 
factions  setting  prices  on  the  heads  of  nothing  on  this  side  the  grave  could  do 
their  rivals,  whom  they  chose  or  had  that — but  it  left  the  whole  aristocratic 
reason  to  denounce  as  their  enemies,  part  of  the  nation  lost  in  horror,  astonish- 
History  rings  with  such  cases.  But  these  ment,  and  confusion.  For  us  also  it 
were  always  the  cases — or  if  excused,  it  brought  strange  light  and  revolutionary 
was  because  they  were  presumed  to  be  views  upon  the  true  available  resources  of 
the  cases— of  men  contending  for  some  China.  The  wretched  Government  of 
great  prize,  generally  a  crown,  whose  ex-  Peking  had  neither  men  nor  money,  and 
isteuce  and  security  had  become  recipro-  entirely  through  its  own  vices  of  admi- 
cally  incompatible.  One  or  other,  it  was  nistration.  We  ourselves  never  brought 
felt,  must  perish;  and  it  was  the  supreme  above  9000  infantry  into  the  field,  no 
authority  of  self-preservation  which  con-  cavalry  (which,  in  some  instances,  would 
ferred  the  right  of  inflicting  death  upon  have  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold),  and 
the  baffled  competitor.  Even  these  were  at  the  utmost  3000  miscellaneous  re- 
viewed oftentimes  by  all  parties  as  afflict-  serves,  artillery,  marines,  sailors,  &c.  The 
ing  necessities,  which  under  that  name  Chinese,  by  a  great  effort,  sometimes 
only  could  be  reconciled  to  human  feel-  brought  five  men  to  our  two;  though 
ings.  Turn  from  such  conflicts,  so  na-  never  in  one  instance  were  they  able  to 
turid  and  so  deeply  palliated,  to  the  hellish  make  good  their  ground,  although  often 
atrocity  of  this  inhuman  murderer  at  aided  by  the  advantage  of  lofty  walls 
Canton.  What,  let  us  ask  briefly,  had  which  our  men  had  to  scale.  Pretty 
been  his  provocation?  And  supposing  nearly  the  greatest  number  that  they 
that  he  might,  in  his  meagre  faculty  of  were  able  to   manoeuvre  on   one  field 

against  us  ran  up  to  17,000  or  18,000. 

♦*riro«parate&ri&«*;'—Yeh,  the  governor,  first  Think     reader    with    aRtonishment   /hut 
ofall,  offered  by  proclamation,  upon  the  27th  of        .:^V    ^^*"®V  asionisnmeni   (^DUL 

October,  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  for,  the  head  With  horror,  when  you  Consider  the  cause) 

of  every  Englishman ;  and  subsequentlv  a  pri-  of  this  awful  disproportion  tO  the  reputed 

vate  association  of  persons  m  Canton,  whom  we  _        ,,.  tA-a  •  A       l. 

dtenifywith  the  titlesof 'gentry' and 'literati,'  population  Of  this  vast  empu"e.      Grant, 

onered  a  second  bribe,  larger  by  more  than  one-  aS  readily  one  may  grant,  that  this  popu- 

ri7?hf«&  ^X;X^VldT'wh^«  If"".^  hyperbpficallj  exaggerated,  still 

comes  our  ordinary  law-solicitor's  fee.     Three  there  IS  ground  for  assuming  80,000,000, 

taels,  therefore,  at  the  ordinary  exchange,  make  qj.    one  -  fifth     part     of     the     ridiculoufl 

fOT  £?"Eng?i?h^hfkd^iS"l^uT"&  p^^  400,000,000,  which  some  statists  and 

guineas ;  but  the  literati  are  more  liberal,  and  some  few  geographers  assume;  and  even 

°'t"'^r4Srf^^w'1Sd"^n^«^the  ?»  tbis  dimmiahed  scale  you  have  apopu- 

Thistle  steamer,  eleven  in  number,  and  others.  lation  larger  perhaps  by  14,000,000,  cer* 
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tainly  by  10,000,000,  than  that  of  mar-  money,  munitions  of  war,  even  provisions 
tial  Russia.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  highest  locally,  all  were  drained.  Three  great  ag- 
degree  probable,  that  neither  Circassia  gravations  of  the  case  had  arisen  almost 
nor  Algerine  Arabia  has  brought  into  simultaneously:  the  emperor  had  incau- 
the  field  forces  numerically  smaller  than  tiously  suflfered  himself  in  a  sudden  pa- 
this  monstrous  China,  whose  area  is  hard  roxysm  of  rabid  fury  against  the  British, 
upon  1,300,000  square  English  miles —  to  say,  *  Spare  no  cost  in  extenninatina^ 
i.  «.,  about  twelve  times  larger*  than  the  (such  was  his  uniform  word)  *the  protti- 
Britannic  Isles.  Inconceivable,  there-  gate  barbarians,*  upon  which  the  two  ma- 
fore,  is  the  martial  poverty  of  China;  and  ritime  provinces  of  Chekeang  and  Fokien 
even  yet  the  worst  has  not  been  said,  took  him  at  his  word,  in  a  few  months 
Of  the  ridiculously  small  armies  produced  had  run  up  an  account  of  11,000,000 
by  China,  only  the  Tartar  section  dis-  taels  (three  taels  to  £l),  which  in  the 
played  any  true  martial  qualities;  and  spring  of  1842  called  for  instant  liqui- 
one  fact  which  demonstrates  the  paucity  dation;  and,  meantime  (which  was  the 
of  this  meritorious  section  is,  that  on  the  most  dismal  feature  of  the  case),  no- 
approach  of  the  final  panict  it  was  found  thing  whatever  had  the  provinces  to 
necessary  to  summon  5000  of  these  Tar-  show  in  return  for  such  a  fearful  ex- 
tars  from  Thibet,  and  other  extra-mural  penditure,  except  indeed  a  few  shame- 
regions,  as  we  learn  from  the  French  less  romances  of  Bobadil  victories,  which 
missionaries,  MM.  Hue  and  Qabet.  For  even  the  stolid  emperor  now  began  to 
the  very  last  reinforcement,  on  which  the  see  through  as  mockeries;  whilst  daily 
Mantchoo  throne  was  likely  to  depend,  it  became  more  certain  that  four-fifths 
a  summons  was  requisite  to  regions  be-  of  the  11,000,000  had  been  embezzled 
yond  the  Wall  at  distances  of  2000  and  by  the  mandarins.  Here  was  one  ex- 
3000  miles !  asperation  of  the  public  calamity.     A 

In  1842  the  war  had  come  to  an  end,  second  was — that  whilst  the  English  at 

through  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  the  Chusan  and  Koolangsoo  lived  generally  on 

Chinese  in  every  possible  resource.    Men,  the  very  best  terms  with  the  inhabitants, 

never  pillaged  them,  and  never  imposed 

**Twth>e  times  torper  .'-Confining  the  esti-  fines  or  pecuniary  contribution  supon  them, 

mate,  of  course,  to  China  Proper:  else  China  ,,            ^             J  e  j.\.         i«                i  ^. 

beyond  the  Wall  counts  a  total  of  3,000,000  the  pauper  part  01  the  native  population 

square  English  miles.  (a  very  numerous  part  in  many  provinces 

Jd'^nS^dl^riay:  l^XpTSe  flZ?rS  ot  China)  followed  our  army  like  carrion 

poetic  vision  that  homely  China  has  ever  wit-  CrOWS,  blackening  the  whole  face  Of  the 

nessed;  for  in  Chma  there  is  infinite  sensuality,  Jand  as  they  settled  Upon  the  derelict  pro- 

but  no  magmficence  of  any  sort.    Since  the ..        /.,  •jli              >  a.     • 

siege  of  Jerusalem,  there  has  been  nothing  like  perty,  tO  Whlch  unavoidably  OUr  VlctonoUS 

the  terror-stricken  packing  up  of  the  court  at  troops  had  laid  Open  the  road.  Always  the 

Peking,  after  it  became  known  that  the  English  «niflirprs  of  Hhina  wpr<»  thfi  fhinPHA       A 

army  occupied  the  head  of  the  imperial  canal  I»Vagers  01  V>nina  were  ipe  ^^ninese.     A 

Had  our  horse-guards  been  present  at  head-  third  aggravation  of  the  ruinwas,  that  vast 

quarters,  we  should  have  caught  and  amputated  floods  were  abroad,  in  many  cases  destrov- 

more  bushels  of  pigtails  than  Hanmbal  of  eques-  •       ^.i                     t                              j. 

trian  gold  rings  at  Cannae.    But  the  comedy  of  ^g  the  cropS.     In  OUr  OWn  country,  COm- 

the  case  really  rises  to  the  subhme,  when  the  paratively  SO  limited,  at  a  Certain  critical 

feet  transpires  that  what  between  the  knavery  ^^-m    r  xu     o„+„n>n    if  is  nffpn  ani/1  thof 

and  the  panic  of  the  court,  there  disappeared  P*"  ^^  tne  auiumn.  It  IS  Olten  Said  tHat 

fh)m  the  treasure-chests  of  the  emperor,  during  Unseasonable  weather  makes  a  difference 

the  headlong  process  of  packing  up,  3,000,000  of  to  the  nation  of  £1,000,000  Sterling  in 

money:  not  UkU  observe,   3,000,000  of  which  i                   .               'juj.        i? 

would  unhappily  make  only  1,000.000  of  sove-  each  successive    penod  of  twcuty-four 

reigns;  but  three  downright  sterling  millions.  hourS;  in  China,  where  there  is  SO  much 

What  was  to  be  done?    HoiTor  turned  the  em-  Uaa  of  vipArinns  APT\pr\A^x\op'  nnnn  Animal 

peror's  hair  giuss-green  in  one  night.     But  what  ^^^^  01  VlCariOUS  QepenaenCC  Upon  animal 

good  would  that  do?  Verdant  hair  would  not  diet,  it  may  be  guessed  in  how  vast  an 

bring  back  the  departed  money.  Nothing  would  eXCesS  of  range  must  Operate  anv  de- 
bring  it  back.    Hitherto  there  had  been  no  na-     ^„«^^««4.    ^r   i.u«    -^-^-i oi     u 

tionai  debt  in  China:  but  from  this  night  for-  rangcmeut  of  the  cereal  crops.     Such 

ward  there  was.    Taoukwang,  first  and  last,  was  the  misery  which,  amidst  infinite 

ordained  that  the  3,000,000  should  be  funded,  gnashinff  of  teeth  comnpllpd  thp  pmnprnr 

and  stand  as  a  debt  against  the  names  to  the  pasnmg  01  lecLn,  compeiiea  ine  emperoF 

thousandth  generation  of  those  who  should  to  make  a  hasty  and  humiliating  peace. 

have  guarded  the  money,  but  certainly  did  not.  The  misery  of  this  period  might  be  re- 

and  probably  stole  it.     Meantime  the  emperor  ^•„„i    „„  „    „^i«.v,«    f^-^vi-^  ,4^«    «/  j^«,>^- 

could  not  cash  a  biu  for  £10;  and  in  his  journey  ceived  as  a  solemn  foretaste  of  deeper 

to  Mantchoo  Tartary,  had  it  held,  he  must  have  woeS  awaiting  this  wicked  priuce  and  na- 

Ce^?SS^''iS*^n^"wftu«,^t  SfS:  «»»  i° ^^^i  *"»««•    I*  ".^eds  no  spirit 

grave.    ^         **  of  prophecy  to  denounce  this:  such  tern- 


*»W«"l7  •WHf.     9^iKXJi-M%iK  Meg-  rta»  k  «n>£  w 

««^M<4|^iiMC)t««wtMW-!»l«lava«  ■on  if  iiiiiimiiB  ; 

Hy*  HW"  ftMi/w^^  ^«Ma«,  »  fH9!^^  Ana  ■•«  >bb^  ft*  ml 

M*i^  )tv  fv^.     W«  MM  ^tUMWiwiH  M  4*  tta  ifDS  tt«  lie  If 

Am  fl»  /mMmm  iv  (iM  iMdiMk  ^eMMi-  wmmA  fey  tfce  «^ 


^  iMiFMM*  i^  sn  iM  iMfr— Mr  IlMif7  tomka.    All  Uw  di&aam,  Iherefai^  of 

P'mmfi.i^A  fi<ii-.'t,hi>  (if/Iff!  h«m-  CBrton,(iMifiernM«lKr,B«RdeAi]T«d; 

MM,  £»  .''>fch  f^'"'   "If.  Mr  HtOhali^i  and  not  nod;  ■■  tborfiUiiip  and  iifr- 

AtwiAtt,  '•«!  It'"'  '  int  mi  tM  Kf  mediale  eap»dtjbr  Kfrice,  ■■  had  too 

fjIWwl    ttti"  I""'    'ifrttl  '<1iba  tnMt  often  beoi  fadeiated  bAre:   tbef  were 

lW'friK'''r>  fi"*""'  "'''*t  '/fll'^lr    i''«(  now  mined  and  Mown  op,  so  ■■  to  leava 

til"  (wwiil.,  l<"K>'(<'i,  In   JMi  a  tr«atf  th«tn  bf«pi   of  rnins.      It  bid  beat  « 

fM* '■••w4<iii"\ ,  »t,'\  III  tlikl  twictbtion,  conl«ft  between  oonelm  ind  Yeb.    He 

frrr  llix  JiHl  lirii"  ll>iimuU  tli»UMUi<l>  ti  had  decUred  tbat  we  ibould  not  enter 

iMNriii'lliJ  llilt  liiuiluiil  |NiWHr|lliat  lilUuir-  Canton:  we  had  replied  tbat  wewonli 

W  llwiMlli«lllUlOi>li«M  111'  rtinii«ven  According)]',  Admiral  Seyoour  and  the 

H  Wlin  iifWi  nwr  Mill  laiiKiiitfauf  Arm,  plenipotentisi;   not    on)]'  walked  orer 

HtiftlliMOhi  miliH]l  fi'Xti  k  INiwor  too  the  ruined  defences  ioto  that  dtj,  bat 

JlNliiirMllitMlMWilb  lU  uwii  dliuriiumi  *U-  Into  th«  rciidencs  (Tamun)  of  Yeb,  aat 

|i)i||itllli|i,  down  on  Teh's  loCas,  and  redeemed  tbmr 

'rllM  |INHHN.  ilmroflil'ii.  Ntlil   tba  truty  vow,     Mere  frenzy  seenu  then  to  bars 

WMff  rtlllnllMill   ftinl  llmiin  Nliiiiild  liavo  taken  pouoNion  of  Teh;  he  looked  raimd 

HUM  Imii)  It  ttM  IknwMli  lutu  thilr  tor  torn*  wei^n  of  retidiation,  bat  omU 
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find  none— none  that  was  tolerated  by 
the  usages  of  any  nation  raised  above 
savagery.  Then  it  was — and  in  an  evil 
hour  for  himself,  if  we  carry  out  our 
duty — that  Yeh  dispersed  everywhere  his 
offers  of  blood-money  to  murderers.  Yet, 
in  Mr  Cobden's  eyes,  Yeh  is  an  injured 
man.  Now,  on  the  other  side,  hear  Ad- 
miral Seymour's  vigilant  interposition  on 
behalf  of  the  Cantonese.  This  was  the 
admiral's  precaution  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  excitement  at  the  moment  of 
storming  the  breach  in  the  Canton  wall, 
on  the  morning  of  November  29: — *  Be- 
fore the  landing  took  place,  I  assembled 
the  officers,  and  urgently  impressed  upon 
them  (as  I  had  previously  done  by  written 
orders)  the  necessity  of  restraining  the 
men  from  molesting  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants,  confining  war- 
like operations  against  the  troops  only; 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  forbearance  of  the  seamen  and 
marines.' 

Again,  on  the  capture  of  the  Bogue 
and  Anunghoy  Forts,  mounting  jointly 
410  guns,  the  dastardly  mandarins  in 
command  had  secured  boats  for  their  own 
escape,  but  had  left  their  followers  un- 
provided for.  Upon  this  the  several 
Chinese  garrisons  had  rusbed  into  the 
water,  as  their  sole  resource  against  our 
victorious  stormers.  What  course,  in 
these  circumstances,  did  the  admiral 
adopt  ?  He  declined  even  to  make  pri- 
soners of  the  men  (a  generosity  perhaps 
indiscreet,  considering  the  pressure  every- 
where upon  the  Chinese  Ciovernment  for 
troops);  and,  without  even  amputating 
the  tails  of  the  men,  a  measure  some- 
times adopted  by  us  in  1842  to  braver 
men  than  the  Chinese — namely,  to  the 
Tartar  troops — the  admiraJ  most  kindly 
took  them  all  on  board,  and  put  them 
ashore  uninjured.  In  many  other  cases, 
the  anxious  care  of  this  admiral — whom 
Mr  Cobden  involves  in  the  same  re- 
proadies  as  the  plenipotentiary — was  to 
stand  between  the  Chinese  and  all  injury 
that  it  was  possible  to  avoid.  And  the 
return  for  this  forbearance  is,  that  secret 
murderers  are  hired  by  Yeh,  not  merely 
against  soldiers  and  marines,  indicated 
by  their  uniforms,  but  against  non-com- 
batants utterly  disconnected  from  the 
diplomatic  interests  at  issue,  or  the  war- 
like service  ministerial  to  those  interests. 
Mr  Cobden  will  probably  find  reason 
hereafter  to  repent  of  his  motion  as  the 
worst  day's  work  he  ever  accomplished; 


and  the  more  so  because,  first,  in  order 
to  protect  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  in  China,  or  eventually  at  Singa- 
pore, it  will  be  indispensable  to  pursue 
the  same  virtiud  policy  as  that  of  Sir  J. 
Bowring,  whatever  change  may  be  made 
in  names  or  forms;  secondly,  because  our 
supreme  government  at  home  is  already 
committed  to  this  policy,  by  the  formal  ap- 
probation given  to  the  whole  of  the  war- 
like proceedings^  against  Canton,  under 
the  official  seal  of  Lord  Clarendon  (see 
his  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
in  reference  to  Sir  M.  Seymour). 

There  now  remain  the  practical  sug- 
gestions which  the  past,  in  connection 
with  the  known  knavery  of  the  Chinese 
administration  through  all  its  ranks  and 
local  subdivisions,  imperatively  prescribes. 

First,  as  to  an  appeal,  which  is  talked 
of  generally,  to  the  Emperor  at  Peking. 
Nothing  will  come  of  this — nothing  but 
evil,  if  it  is  managed  as  hitherto  it  has 
been.  Here  it  is,  and  almost,  it  might 
be  said,  here  only,  that  Sir  J.  Bowring 
has  failed  in  his  duty.  We  make  a  treaty 
with  this  Emperor,  or  at  least  with  his 
father.  Finding  it  insufficient,  we  make 
four  treaties — one  in  1842,  one  in  1843, 
a  third  in  1846,  and  a  final  one  in  1847. 
Every  one  of  these  in  succession  has  re- 
cognised our  right,  and  the  policy  of  our 
right,  to  move  freely  in  and  out  of  Can- 
ton. But  always  we  have  permitted  the 
governor  for  the  time  to  set  aside  this 
right,  upon  an  assurance  that  the  ob- 
stacle lay  in  the  irritable  temper  of  the 
mob;  that  this  mob  could  not  be  con- 
trolled for  the  present;  but  that,  in  some 
mysterious  way  (never  explained),  at  an 
indefinite  period  in  futurity,  the  requi- 
site subordination  would  probably  be  de- 
veloped. Upon  this,  fit  various  times, 
appeals  have  been  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror (not  the  Emperor  under  whom  the 
treaties  were  extorted,  but  the  present 
Emperor,  his  son);  and  uniformly  these 

*  *  Warlike  proceedings:'— Bni  not,  therefore,  to 
any  bombardment  of  Canton,  meaning  the 
dwelling-houses  and  shops  of  that  city,  which 
is  a  pur©  fiction  of  the  Cobdenites.  No  bom- 
bardment has  yet  taken  place,  but  one  directed 
against  the  cinctiu^  of  walls  around  Canton — 
walls  which  ai-e  surmounted  or  surmountable 
with  guns.  But  assume  even  that  a  general 
bombardment  of  the  city  had  been  found  neces- 
sary, for  the  mastering  of  its  foolish  governor's 
obstinacy,  what  more  would  that  have  been  than 
we  have  many  times  adopted  against  far  more 
meritorious  places,  or  than  we  hiS  actually  made 
final  prepar.itionB  to  carry  out  against  this  very 
Canton  in  the  year  1841,  as  the  one  sole  avail- 
able resource  for  extorting  a  most  equitable  in- 
d£nmity  to  our  ii^ured  merchants? 


the 
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^nndenr  in  the 
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and  thatktt  of  mmmj  thrwid  fives;  SpMiiti  wne  yrtereil  in  hb  hooae^  and 
and  tiwn  we  Kod  a  hoBUe  pctitinn  t»  ttitinMei  at  lai  piJbt^  to  examine,  bj  in- 
tbe  beaten  prinee  that  fae  wfli  i^Mum^M  qoBfeonal  often  tonnrnting)  modes, 
fiilfil  the  tenns  of  tnii  treatj.  Sr  J.  what  m^t  be  the  fanainess  of  eveiy 
Bcrniing  has  been  bbnieable  in  this;  bnt  TBiter.  SooMtimes  they  hoisewhii^ed 
in  the  Tery  offfMsaite  direction  to  that  these  vaiten  for  presamiDg  to  oome  at 
indicated  by  Mr  Cobden.  Briefly,  then,  aD,  on  anycnand  whateYcr.  Sometimes 
the  national  Toioe  cries  loodly, 'Xo  more  th^  hmtled  them  violently  np-«tairs  and 
petitions  to  Pekii^ ! '  Once  for  all,  a  down-stain^  Sometimes  indeed  always 
stern  summons  to  the  folfifanent  of  the  as  Rgaided  tiicir  tine  purposes)  they  in- 
Chinese  ondertakingB.  Eveiy  year  the  ststed  on  large  mon^  bribes.  In  short, 
smarting  of  the  woonds  inflirtfd  by  the  they  made  the  cawoj  weary  of  his  exist- 
war  is  cooling  down,  the  temx'  is  depart-  enoe.  The  same  infiunoos  trick,  so  ig- 
ing;  and  a  new  war  wiU  become  neeet-  noUe  and  sooondrdish,  was  piac^sed 
tariff  which  would  baye  been  made  un-  upon  the  Bossian  as  upon  the  British 
necessary  by  the  simple  coarse  c^  build-  ambassador.  The  Emperw,  through  pure 
logon  the  terrors  of  the  first  war.  It  insoloice,  insisted  on  feeding  the  embassy, 
cannot  be  denied  by  the  whole  body  of  Well,  this  was  brutal;  but  if  the  embas^ 
our  official  people— consuls,  plenipoten-  really  were  fed,  the  main  end  was  an- 
tiaries,  &c — that  they  have  in  this  point  swered.  But  <^tentimes  the  supply  of 
acted  foolishly — namely,  that  wheneyer  prorisions  was  utterly  negle<^ed.  On  the 
the  swindling  commissioners  of  the  Qnan-  one  side,  it  was  construed  into  an  afiont 
tung  province  or  city  have  been  called  on  to  the  Emperor  if  his  guests  purchased 
to  assign  the  plea  under  which  they  provisions — it  was  even  dang^ous  to  do 
cliumed  further  indulgence,  they  have  so  under  so  capricious  a  despotism;  and 
always  replied,  *0h,  the  mob  P  without  yet.  upon  complaint  being  made  that  the 
further  comment,  neither  showing  through  servants  were  suffering  from  absolute 
what  channel  the  mob  exercised  any  pre-  starvation,  and  that  all  (even  those  who 
sent  influence,  ner  by  what  unspeakable  had  a  secret  reserve  of  sea-stores)  were 
asency  it  was  pretended  that  the  friends  most  unpleasantly  stinted,  some  scoundrel 
of  this  mob  looked  reasonably  for  its  would  appear  with  a  mass  of  putrid  meat, 
amendment.  We  have,  in  short,  allowed  In  the  Russian  case  this  happened  re- 
ourselves  to  be  trifled  with,  and  to  fur-  peatedly;  and  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his 
nish  a  standing  jest  to  all  the  diplomatic  ministrations,  the  Chinese  agent  laid  down 
people  of  China.  the  imperial  allowance  on  the  gravel 
Secondly,  next  as  to  a  resident  ambas-  floor  of  the  courtyard;  nor  was  the  ser- 
lador  of  high  rank  in  Peking.  We  know  vice  ever  much  improved.  And  in  the 
not  wha>t  we  ask.  The  thing  has  been  case  of  Lord  Amherst,  after  a  fatiguing 
amply  tried.  As  great  a  power  as  ourselves,  day's  travel,  the  embassy  was  introduced 
though  moulded  on  a  different  model —  to  a  court  in  which  was  fixed  a  table 
the  mighty  Court  of  St  Petersburg — tried  bearing  a  dish  of  broken  meat  such  as,  in 
this  scheme  with  much  patience,  and  England,  would  be  offered  to  itinerant 
swallowed  affronts  that  would  have  in-  beggars;  and  for  the  elegant  beyerage 
iured  the  prestige  of  the  Czar,  had  they  that  waited  upon  this  sumptuous  repnrt^ 
boon  reported  through  Europe.  But  all  the  gentlemen  were  referred  to  a  ntUB- 
oamo  to  nothing,  through   the   insur-  ber  of  horse-buckets  fiUed  with 
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On  remonstrating — for  it  was  too  evident  diplomatic  residence  amongst  this  odious 
that  an  indignity  was  meditated — ^the  people,  will  think  twice  before  they  pro- 
mandarin  in  attendance  wilfully  height-  pose  to  any  British  nobleman  a  service  at 
ened  the  afiront  by  pleading,  with  mock  once  so  degrading  and  so  perilous.  There 
humility,  that  the  horse-buckets  were  in-  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  perUotu, 
troduced  on  the  special  assurance  that  Our  own  experience  furnishes  sufficient 
such  was  the  usage  of  our  country.  The  vouchers.  Lord  Amherst  in  1816,  our 
main  object,  meantime,  of  this  puerile  in-  own  second  ambassador,  although  disposed 
hospitality  was  altogether  baffled,  since  individually  to  make  far  too  serious  con- 
nobody,  but  a  Chinese  servant  or  two,  cessions  to  the  ridiculous  claims  of  this 
condescended  to  touch  anything.  It  was  savage  court,  although  he  submitted 
a  most  unfortunate  arrangement  for  the  (which  surely  was  almost  a  criminal  act) 
Russian  envoy  that  he  was  too  closely  to  be  advertised  on  the  outside  of  the  boats 
connected  with  the  commercial  business  conveying  himself  and  suite,  as  *  the 
of  his  countrymen.  Upon  this  the  English  tribute-bearer,'  and  was  even  in- 
Chinese,  as  usual,  took  occasion  to  build  clined  to  perform  the  kotou,  had  he  not 
every  form  of  insult.  Thei/  did  not  con-  been  recalled  to  nobler  sentiments  by  Sir 
descend  to  matters  of  trade:  they  were  George  Staunton  (one  of  his  two  assod- 
£»  above  it;  and  really,  if  the  Russians  ates  in  the  legatine  ftinctions),  yet  could 
wanted  to  be  protected,  they  must  not  not  by  his  obsequious  overtures,  so  long 
apply  on  such  trifles  to  great  men.  A  as  he  retained  any  reserve  of  manly  self- 
most  seasonable  opening  occurred  for  a  respect,  secure  the  decencies  of  civility 
retort  to  the  Russian  minister;  and,  from  a  court  which  he  had  visited  at  the 
perilous  as  it  was  to  play  with  such  cost  of  a  25,000  mile  voyage.'^  He  was 
sneers,  the  temptation  to  do  so  was  too  driven  back  with  contumely  and  violence 
strong  for  human  patience.  It  happened  on  the  very  morning  of  reaching  the  £m- 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  poor  peror's  palace ;  no  resting  time  allowed 
Russian  dealers  began  to  bring  forward  after  an  exhausting  journey,  pursued  most 
for  sale  a  vast  mass  of  Siberian  furs,  the  unnecessarily  the  whole  night  long ;  mobs 
Emperor  suddenly  forestalled  and  ruined  of  ruffians  were  allowed  to  rush  into 
their  trade  by  coming  down  upon  the  the  room  where  he  was  seeking  a  mo- 
market  with  a  matter  of  20,000  similar  ment's  repose,  and  to  treat  Am,  the  re- 
furs  from  the  region  of  the  river  Amour,  presentative  of  the  British  Majesty,  to- 
Upon  this  the  envoy  observed,  with  bit-  gether  with  his  suite,  as  a  show  of  wild 
ter  irony,  that  it  made  him  truly  happy  beasts.  With  such  headlong  fury  was 
— oh,  it  was  delightful ! — to  find  that  his  Lord  Amherst  ordered  off,  that  he  himself 
Chinese  Majesty  had  seen  the  error  of  and  his  experienced  assessors,  knowing 
his  opinions,  and  was  at  length  going  to  the  capricious  violence  of  this  besotted 
consecrate  commerce  by  entering  *into  despotism,  did  seriously  regard  it  as  no 
business  himself'  in  the  wholesale  line,  impossible  catastrophe,  that  the  whole 
The  great  mandarins  were  all  taken  embassy  might  be  summarily  put  to  death, 
aback;  they  coloured,  looked  very  angry,  Lord  Amherst's  courage  in  persisting  un- 
and  then  very  foolish.  *  It  wasn't  to  be  terrified,  redeems  his  error  as  to  the  kotou. 
imagined,'  they  said,  *  that  his  Celestial  It  is  probable  enough  that,  but  for  one  re- 
Majesty  cared  about  making  gain;  oh  no!  frigerating  suggestion  (namely,  the  close 

He  only  wanted  to ^    *  To  make  a  proximityofourvastlndian  Empire),  Lord 

little  profit,'  said  the  Russian,  filling  up  Amherst  and  his  train  would  really  have 

the  blank.  been  sacrificed  to  the  brute  arrogance  of 

Thirdly,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  China.    England  was  far  off,  but  Hindo- 

our  government,  if  they  were  to  read  stan  was  near;  and  it  appears  by  the  ri- 

andmusealittleonthejournaloftheRus-  diculous  collections  of  Lin,  in  50  vols, 

sian  envoy,*  the  one  solitary  memorial  of  4to,  that  circuitously  through  Thibet  some 

*  M.  de  Lange.   He  was  left  by  M.  de  ismae-  nursery  tales  had  reached  Peking  of  our 

loff,  and  was  personally  known  to  the  Scottish  Indian  conquests,  and  in  particular  of  our 

^^t^d^^4intmeSpf.^rthrG?eat  conflict  with  Nepaul.    But  80  preposte- 

and  after  the  Czar's  death  he  repnnted  De  Lange's  rOUSly  were  the  relations  and  proportions 

Record  as  a  supplement  to  his  own  Travels.    But  ^f  ^^  obiects  distorted,  that  Lin  (who  may 

ithadbeenpnnted  previously  ma  separate  form,  »  ^     ^  •                    »,  t.'         e  ix.^  nu: 

and  somewhat  diflferently  in  parts,  at  the  Hague.  pasS  for  a  fiur  representative  01  tne  KjUl" 
Some  seventy  years  e^r  this  abortive  residence 

of  De  Lvige,  the  Russians  made  another  effort,  *  25,000  m«fe  voyag€:—i.e^  outward  and  home- 

of  which  no  memorial  has  been  printed.  ward. 
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nese  literati)  eonceived  onr  main  Indian  prestige^  of  two  leading  peoples  in  Chris- 
Empire  to  be  called  London,  and  lying  tendom,  will  have  its  natural  weight 
somewhere  near  to  the  Himalayas.  even  with  a  silly  oriental  nation.  There 
Such  was  the  wrath  of  Taouk  wang  and  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  oriental  nations-^ 
his  council;  and  so  was  it  probably  avert-  as,  for  instance,  the  Burmese — who  seem 
ed.  Fear  of  London  on  the  Ganges  was  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  conforming 
too  probably  what  saved  Lord  Amherst's  their  apprehensions  to  the  new  social 
head.  Kow,  when  men  came  to  read  of  phenomena  introduced  to  them  by  Euro- 
this  danger  threatened,  and  of  these  in-  pean  civilisation;  but  in  the  Chinese  this 
dignities  suffered,  murmurs  arose  amongst  power  is  stifled  in  its  earliest  stages  by 
the  intelligent  that  the  government  at  the  enormity  of  their  self-conceit.  In 
home  should  have  exposed  a  band  of  any  case  they  would  allow  no  weight  to 
faithful  servants  and  the  honour  of  the  na-  foreign  nations,  even  if  made  acquainted 
tional  name  to  such  useless  humiliations,  with  their  high  pretensions.  But  ih/^ 
Nothing  at  all  was  gained  by  the  mission:  are  not  acquaint€Kl  with  the  elements  d 
at  no  time  was  there  a  prospect  of  gain-  those  pretensions.  Having  no  knowledge 
ing  anything ;  but  there  was  a  very  seri-  of  geography,  none  of  history,  and,  above 
ous  risk,  through  many  weeks,  of  a  tra-  all,  none  of  civilisation  and  its  marvel^ 
gedy  that  would  have  cost  us  an  extra  how  or  when. should  they  learn,  fur  in- 
war.  Let  us  keep  that  in  mind — that  a  stance,  to  respect  the  splendour  of  France! 
war  stands  as  the  issue  and  arbitrament  All  that  they  know  of  France  is,  that  two 
of  future  negotiations  with  China  not  centuries  ago  some  unintelligible  misaon* 
wisely  managed;  and  wisely  means  above  aries  introduced  an  obscure  doctrine  into 
all  other  things  so  managed  as  to  allow  China,  at  one  time  protected  by  the  cap- 
no  effect  whatever  to  those  pretensions  of  rice  of  this  or  that  prince,  at  another 
China,  which  no  man  of  sense  or  feeling  persecuted  by  the  cruelty  of  his  successor, 
can  now  mention  without  shame  and  dis-  At  the  time  of  our  war  with  China,  some 
gust.  One  or  two  of  these  hateful  pre-  of  the  provincial  governors,  from  pure 
tensions  shall  be  noticed  immediately;  childishness,  were  in  hopes  that  by  a 
but  meantime  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  mere  request  they  could  induce  some  tit 
to  remark  upon  the  new  form  which  our  the  barbarian  nations  to  attack  the 
negotiations  are  going  to  assume.  Lord  British.^  One  of  these  governors  nnda>- 
Granville  has  announced  tliat  France  and  took  to  coax  the  French  by  flattery  into 
the  United  States  will  now  join  us  in  our  this  belligerent  humour.  But  how? 
new  diplomacy,  and  give  weight  to  our  The  point  on  which  he  opened  his  flattery 
demands.  Even  this  arrangement  marks  was,  that  his  sovereigns,  the  Kings  ot 
on  the  part  of  our  government  a  non-ac-  France,  were  truly  meritorious;  for  that 
quaintance  with  the  Chinese  nature  and  in  all  generations  they  had  been  *  sub- 
condition  of  culture.  This  one  advantage  missive  *  and  *  obedient '  to  the  great  £m- 
we  have  a  chance  of  drawing  from  the  peror  of  China,  and  bad  never  sworved 
association  of  these  two  nations  in  our  from  their  *duty.'  This  was  the  highest 
overtures,  that  each  of  them  is  more  irri-  form  of  merit  which  his  Chinese  imagi- 
tably  jealous  of  even  shadows  that  may  nation  could  admit, 
sully  the  bright  disk  of  their  national  Recurring,  then,  to  those  hateful  pre- 
honour  than  we  are;  and  it  is  to  their  tensions  of  superiority,  and  of  unintelli- 
credit,  in  Shakspere's  words,  gible  claims  rising  even  higher,  surely  the 

nation  may  expect  that,  if  the  new  nego* 

*  Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw/  tiators  are  sent  to  Peking,  they  will  not 

(as  heretofore)  be  consigned  in  travelling 
wherever  the  secret  purpose  is  (as  with  the  to  the  insolent  authority  of  the  Chinese^ 
Chinese  always  it  is)  to  found  future  as-  ordered  to  stop  at  this  point  or  that,  fur- 
sumptions  and  insolent  advantages  upon  nished  with  insulting  supplies  on  one 
what  seemed  to  be  accident,  and  was  day,  with  none  at  all  on  the  next,  and 
therefore  neglected  as  such.  In  this  forbidden  to  purchase  provisions  for  them- 
direction  we  shall  find  useful  allies  in  selves  out  of  delicacy  to  a  prince,  who 
these  great  nations,  that  will  not  so 

lirrViflv  mab-A  iHicK  nnvxnaocir^T^c  ««  «r«  u«wa  *  -^  ludicTous  Incident  occurred  under  this 

lightly  make  rash  concessions  as  we  have  blunder  at  Amoy :  an  American  fHgnte.  on  wn- 

done.     But  this  is  the  least  part  of  what  ing  into  the  harbour,  saluted  our  shipping;  091 

our  government  is  expecting.     They  fancy  ^^^^  **^®  Chinese  notified  by  expresses  t^^ 

4.U-*  ♦u^ «4.  -.  i-u-  '4.      i.1.         lu     i.-  barbarians  were  now  hard  at  work  agatnrt  wA 

that  the  great  authority,  the  authentic  other.                                           •    ^^ 
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finds  DO  indelicacy  in  suffering  his  guests  traffickers  in  blood  whenever  they  may 
to  starve.  But  this  is  a  trSe  by  oom-  happen  to  be  captured, 
parison  with  other  arrogances  of  the  *  *  ♦  *  * 
Chinese;  and  these  ought  surely  to  be  A  dreadful  echo  lingers  on  the  air  from 
met  by  a  preliminary  letter  from  the  as-  our  past  dealings  with  the  Chinese,  an  echo 
sociated  nations,  and  not  left  as  subjects  from  the  cry  of  innocent  blood  shed  many 
for  a  mere  remonstrance  from  the  ambas-  years  ago  by  us  British  adulterating  wick- 
sadors.  In  substance  something  like  this  edly  with  Chinese  wickedness.  Not  Chi- 
should  surely  be  sent  forward  before-  nese  blood  it  is  that  cries  from  the  earth 
band : —  for  vengeance,  but  blood  of  our  own  depend- 
That  whilst  the  three  powers  allied  for  ant,  a  poor  humble  serving  man,  whom 
the  purposes  of  the  negotiation  approach  we  British  were  bound  to  nave  protect- 
his  Chinese  Majesty  with  respect  for  the  ed,  but  whom,  in  a  spirit  of  timid  and 
station  which  be  oocupies,  at  the  same  sordid  servility  to  Cautfiuese  insolence, 
time  they  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  we,  trembling  for  our  factory  menaced  b^ 
offensive  terms  in  which  his  Chinese  Ma-  that  same  wicked  mob  that  even  now  is 
jesty  has  always  claimed  some  imaginary  too  likely  to  win  a  triumph  over  us,  sur- 
superiority.  More  especially  they  must  rendered  to  the  Moloch  that  demand- 
notice  with  displeasure  the  secret  preten-  ed  him.  The  case  was  this: — Always,  as 
sion  which  his  Chinese  Majesty  seems  to  against  aliens,  the  Chinese  have  held  the 
assume  of  levying  some  paramount  alle-  infamous  doctrine  that  the  intention, 
giance  from  their  subjects.  This  pre-  the  motive,  signifies  nothing.  If  you, 
tension  will  no  longer  be  endured.  It  being  a  foreigner,  should  by  the  bursting 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  future  that  his  of  your  rifle  most  unwillingly  cause  the 
majesty  should  describe  the  British,  death  of  a  Chinese,  you  must  die.  Luckily 
French,  or  Americans  as  *  rebels,*  or  as  we  have  since  1841  cudgelled  them  out  of 
*  repenting/ and  *  returning  to  their  duty,'  this  hellish  doctrine;  but  such  toaa  the 
when  making  peace  with  him.  Even  as  doctrine  up  to  1840.  Whilst  this  law 
regards  his  more  general  claim  of  supe-  prevailed — ^namely,  in  1785 — an  elderly 
riority,  the  allied  powers  are  unable  to  Poituguese  gunner,  on  board  a  Chinaman 
understand  on  what  his  majesty  builds,  ofours  lying  dose  to  Whampoa,wason2grtf(2 
If  on  population,  as  regards  the  amount  to  fire  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  day, 
numeriduly.  China  has  not  established  which  happened  to  be  June  4,  the  birth- 
her  pretensions;  whilst,  as  regards  its  day  of  George  IIL  The  case  was  an  ex* 
qtudUy,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  his  Chi-  treme  one:  for  the  gunner  was  not  firing 
nese  Majesty  to  the  result  of  his  past  a  musket  or  a  pistol  for  his  own  amuse- 
militai^  experience.  It  is  possible  that  ment,  but  a  ship's  gun  under  positive 
his  Cbmese  Majesty  founds  upon  extent  orders.  It  happened,  however,  that  some 
of  dominions;  and  in  that  case  ne  is  likely  wretched  Chinese  was  killed.  Immediately 
to  remain  under  his  delusion,  so  long  as  followed  the  usual  insolent  demand  for  the 
he  is  guided  by  the  maps  and  geogra-  unfortunate  gunner.  Some  resistance  was 
phical  works  of  his  own  subjects.  It  is  made ;  some  disputing  and  wrangling  fol- 
enough  to  say  that  the  American  United  lowed:  the  Mephistopheles  governor  look- 
Stat^  possess  a  territory  larger  than  the  ing  on  with  a  smile  of  deadly  derision : 
Chinese,  even  counting  China  beyond  the  a  life  was  what  he  wanted,  blood  was 
Wall  This  total  area  of  China  may  what  he  howled  for:  whose  life,  whose 
amount  to  3,000,000  of  square  English  blood,  was  nothing  to  him.  Settle  it 
miles.  But  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  amongst  yourselves,  said  he  to  the  gerdU- 
possesses  a  territory  of  7,000,000,  if  her  Tnen  of  the  Factory.  They  did  settle  it: 
American  and  Australian  states  are  in-  the  poor  passive  gunner,  who  had  been 
eluded;  whilst,  as  regards  China  within  the  obliged  to  obey,  was  foully  surrendered; 
Wall,  it  is  pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  was  murdered  by  the  Chinese,  under  Bri- 
British  possessions  in  India — close  neigh-  tish  connivance;  and  things  appeared  to 
hours  to  his  Chinese  Majesty — each  count-  fall  back  into  their  old  track, 
ing  nearly  1,300,000  square  English  miles.  Since  then  our  commerce  has  leaped 
The  three  powers  announce,  finally,  that  forward  by  memorable  expansions.  I  that 
they  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  practice  write  this  am  not  superstitious;  but  this 
of  setting  prices  upon  the  heads  of  their  one  si^)erstition  has  ever  haunted  me — 
subjects  Dy  Chinese  governors,  but  will,  that  foundations  laid  in  the  blood  of  in- 
after  this  notice,  hang  all  such  savage  nocent  men  are  not  likely  to  prosper. 
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TITAN    AMONG  THE    PICTURES 

AN    HOUB   IN   THE  SCOTTISH   ACADEMY. 

*  A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,*  sang  with  sunshine,  welcome  and  dear  as  the 

that  impassioned  worshipper  of  Beauty,  cool  sod  of  earth,  that  smells  of  morning, 

John  Keats.    And  we  look  upon  all  good  to  the  feet  and  eye  of  the  poor  caged 

pictures  as  things  of  beauty  that  are  a  joy  skylark  in  its  smoky  city  prison.    What 

for  ever.  A  beautiful  picture  to  us  is  a  ban-  sparkling  hopes  and  sunny  memories  they 

quet  of  pleasure,  and  a  true  painter  is  one  awaken  in  us  of  the  summers  that  have 

of  Titan's  favourite  cup-bearers  of  joy,  to  been,  and  the  springs  that  are  to  come  1 

be  rewarded  with  his  most  golden  smile  what  whispers  of  the  boundless  land  of 

and  most  gracious  words.    Since  it  often  loveliness  that  lies  outside  our  narrow 

happens  that,  like  the  celebrated  starling,  daily  bounds !    what  fragrant  hints  of 

he  *  can't  get  out '  into  the  country  to  green  and  flowery  valleys  lying  silent  in 

revel  in  the  green  glory  of  leaves,  and  the  the  sun !  what  smiles  of  skies  blue  with 

gold  glory  of  the  sunshine,  when  the  bud-  summer !   what  pleitsant  tidings  of  the 

ding-time  and  blossom-month  comes  this  sunrise,  that  mighty  magician   of  the 

way,  and  earth's  sea  of  beauty  breaks  in  morning,  and  the  pomp  of  its  triumphal 

a  spray  of  flowers,  a  thousand  birds  make  march  through  heaven,  all  one  blue  day 

merry  in  the  good  greenwood,  a  thousand  that  shone  like  an  immortal  sapphire, 

gowans  glint  on  every  bank  and  brae,  and  and  of  the  gorgeous  return  into  eternity, 

lying  down  to  roll  about  the  y^ung  grass,  going  out  like  some  old  Sea  -  king  in 

you  cannot  help  entering  into  the  life  of  flaming  splendours,  and  setting  down  in 

all  green  things,  from  a  sort  of  natural  af-  the  unknown  world  of  distance.     Beauty 

finity  bom  of  the  time;  at  such  times,  is  a  charmed  cup  of  blessing,  and  we 

he  is  most  thankful  to  cultivate  an  ac-  should  never  lose  a  chance  of  obtaining 

quaintance  with  their  next  of  kin,  and  the  inspiring  draught.    When  we  cannot 

trace  the  family  likeness,  as  portrayed  in  get  it  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  let  us  be 

pictures.  glad  to  accept  it  thankfully  from  the  hand 

We  love  pictures — strive  for  that  love,  of  her  fair  sister  Art.     She  is  only  second 

all  ye  who  have  it  not — certain  of  which  to  nature  in  many  things:  at  a  blush-com- 

possess  the  magic  of  opening  all  heaven  plexion,  a  round  and  flowing  contour,  a 

to  us,  through  a  kind  of  window-frame,  tender  line,  a  consummate  shape  of  grace. 

In  the  absence  of  reality,  we  have  a  blessed  She  rears  the  brick  or  stone  bower  of  love, 

privilege  in  the  illusion  wrought  by  pic-  and  daintily  lines  the  nest.    She  builds 

torial  art,  which  may  often  serve  to  give  our  steam-engines  and  our  ships,  and  will 

us  a  keener  zest  for,  and  apprehension  of,  send  a  message  round  the  world  in  a  few 

the  reality  in  nature.    It  is  a  powerful  in-  minutes.    She  annihilates  space  and  con- 

stinct  in  human  nature  to  love  portraits,  quers  time;  and  most  people,  especially 

whether  of  the  human  face  or  the  face  of  if  they  are  getting  old,  will  admil  that 

external  nature.    When  we  are  shut  in  nature  cannot  do  that.    By  her  aid,  we 

the  dusty  stony  city,  a  picture  gallery  is  can  see  the  perfect  form  in  sculpture,  the 

to  us  a  higher  range  in  the  house  of  very  soul  of  colour  in  picture;  peep  into 

our  existence,  to  which  we  climb  and  a  human  heart,  in  whatsoever  corner  of 

walk  the  chambers  of  imagery,  and  get  the  world  it  beats,  and  see  and  hold  com- 

delightful  peeps  of  the  Delectable  Moun-  munion  with  those  that  are  dead.    If  we 

tains.  would,  for  a  moment,  consider  how  much 

Here  we  frequently  find  a  wayside  sa-  we  are  indebted  to  Art,  and  know  what 

crament  of  beauty  and  blessing,  even  as  she  has  gleaned  up  for  us,  let  us  take  a 

travellers  of  old  time  found  resting-spots  peep  into  that  garner  of  hers  that  flutters 

by  the  English  roadside,  with  a  seat  for  up,  with  its  sunny  domes  of  crystal  spark- 

the  weary,  and  a  spring,  with  drink-  ling  in  the  light,  and  unfolds  its  radiant 

ing-bowl  attached,  so  that  they  might  length,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Surrey 

drink  and  refresh  themselves,  to  go  on  Hills — the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 

their  way  with  rejoicing  spiiit  and  re-  Lo !  at  the  wave  of  Titan's  magic  wand, 

newed  strength.    The  blessings  of  Titan  we  are  walking  one  of  Art's  fairy  worlds 

be  upon  those  who  keep  such  plots  of  of  wonder.    Look  up !  it  is  to  Art  we  owe 

Eden  alive  and  green  in  their  love,  and  this  brilliant  creation  that  soared,  and 

bnng  them  to  us,  wet  with  dew  or  warm  now  rests  on  its  shining  wings;  this  realm 
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of  enchantment  that  you  enter  and  stare  whether  they  evoke  praise  or  hlame. 
at  with  all  your  soul  crowded  into  one  Titan  trusts  that  his  feeling  for  art  is 
sense,  and  leave  again  with  the  feeling  catholic — that  he  can  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  appreciate  the  regal  bravery  of  Rubens 
things,  even  in  a  world  of  marvels.  This  and  the  sacredly  severe  outlines  of  Fran- 
palace-home  for  the  spirit  of  light — this  chia;  the  tender  colouring  of  Oorreggio 
crystal  mirror,  in  which  you  can  see  the  and  the  saintly  sweetness  of  Raphael; 
colour  and  motion  of  the  currents  of  life  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Venetian  school 
that  haverun  through  universal  humanity,  and  the  minuteness  of  the.  Dutch;  also, 
and  in  which  we  can  conjure  up  the  form  that  he  can  apply  this  catholicity  of  feel- 
and  lineaments  of  any  age  and  people  we  ing  to  Scottish  art.  Only,  space  will  but 
choose  to  look  upon — is  the  work  of  Art.  permit  him  to  jot  down  a  few  impressions 
Hand- in-hand  with  her,  we  can  walk  the  of  some  characteristic  pictures  that  re- 
pathways  of  the  past,  that  for  ages  have  main  most  vividly  in  the  memory, 
not  echoed  to  the  tread  of  human  feet,  Eagerly  we  look  to  see  what  that  brave 
where  the  silence  aches  for  the  hum  of  oldjuvenile  veteran  Macculloch,  the  great 
the  nations  that  are  no  more.  We  can  Highland  seer,  shall  show  us  in  the  mirror 
loiter  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  of  his  canvas — what  rare  visions  of  sky 
look  on  Egypt  with  all  her  guile  and  and  sea,  or  burst  of  blue  loch  lying  among 
grandeur— her  Oleopatra-Iike  luxurious-  the  grand  and  rugged  hills  tenderly  as  a 
ness — her  dim  and  solemn  mystery — ^her  little  child  nursed  all  round  by  some  grim 
colossal  architecture,  with  its  enormous  group  of  battle-scarred  old  warriors — what 
bulk,  that  seems  conscious  that  the  world  secret  peeps  right  into  the  hiding-place 
of  art  rested  on  its  shoulders — her  mas-  of  beauty  in  the  wilderness — gleams  of 
sive  strength,  that  wrought  for  eternity,  glory  in  the  heavens,  and  sweeps  of  awful 
and  found  its  fitting  emblem  in  the  pyra-  shadow  on  the  earth,  trailing  like  the 
mid.  We  can  see  where  Phidias  worked  skirts  of  the  great  storm  hurrying  by — 
and  Homer  sung,  or  sit  down  in  the  courts  reaches  of  sea  that  make  wild  music  on 
of  ancient  Athens,  and  listen  to  the  *  large  the  lone  shingly  shore,  and  fling  the  white 
utterance'  of  the  philosophers  after  one  foam  far  upon  the  wind — floods  of  sun- 
of  Aspasia*s  suppers  in  the  cool  of  the  shine  dashed  down  some  misty,  sterile 
evening;  sun  ourselves  in  the  Moorish  deer  valley,  till  it  is  clad  in  royal  purple, 
splendours  of  the  Alhambra,  with  the  in-  and  fringed  with  flame,  or  steaming  au- 
tricate  intertwining  of  burning  colours  on  tumn  woodland  heavily  hanging,  wet  and 
its  royal  walls;  lift  the  fiery  Yesuvian  veil  warm,  and  burnished  with  the  thundrous 
from  the  scarred  face  of  Pompeii,  which  sunset  rains.  Eagerly  do  we  search  for 
has  here  phoenixed  from  the  ashes,  all  whatsoever  subtle  loveliness  haunting 
lightness  and  brightness,  gaiety  and  grace;  the  human  heart  has  found  expression, 
smell  the  flowers  wherewith  the  daughters  and  is  at  rest,  in  the  latest  picture  by 
of  the  East  braided  their  lustrous  hair,  or  Noel  Paton;  also,  what  mysteries  Evening 
sit  and  eat  ices  under  the  palms  that  sha-  has  unfolded  to  her  devoted  lovers,  lin- 
dowed  them  centuries  ago.  Here,  in  this  gering  late  with  her  till  *all  was  blue'  on 
temple  of  art,  we  get  glimpses  of  national  moorland,  hill,  and  wold;  what  green 
life  and  reflections  of  nature,  in  all  their  dells,  dim  and  dewy,  has  some  secret  of 
multiform  manifestations.  nature  opened  up  to  her  students,  till 

Having  said  our  word  for  art  in  gene-  they  can  repeat  her  works  and  ways  with 

ral,  we  come  to  art  in  particular  at  the  such  minute  manipulation  and  delicacy 

Royal  Scottish  Academy.  of  detail,  that  every  bit  of  green  tingles 

It  cannot  be  expected,  nor  is  it  neces-  with  sunshine,  and  every  leaf  lives  in  the 

sary,  that  in  a  magazine  like  this,  which  light. 

has  its  hundreds  and  thousands  of  readers  *  Cockcrow,'  by  W.  B.  Scott,  is  a  happy 

who  will  never  see  the  Exhibition  of  Pic-  rendering  of  dawn  on  the  threshold  of 

tures  in  Edinburgh,  we  should  method!-  fairy-land,  and  the  mingling  of  the  real 

cally  measure  off  the  ground,  and  devote  daylight  world  with  the  weird-lit  world 

a  certain  space  to  each  artist,  or  enter  of  fancy.  Not  so  much  a  mingling,  though, 

into  mere  technical  criticism  where  it  can  as  a  separating — the  first  clear  cockcrow 

be  avoided.    Many  a  meritorious  artist  is  rung  out  as  the  cool  breeze  brings  the 

may  be  passed  over  without  *  reflections.'  fresh  smell  of  day,  and  it  will  be  echoed 

The  single  pictures  which  we  select  for  lustily  from  farm  to  farm;  phantom  play 

comment  may  often  be  typical  of  a  class,  and  fairy  diablerie  are  over,  and  vanish- 
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ing  wraith  -  like.  The  vocal  salute  of  mary  conditioti  for  any  living  play  of  the 
dianticleer  has  wakened  those  of  his  higher  powers — that  in  painting,  as  in  all 
dames,  who,  heing  a  degree  helow  the  other  fiction,  the  first  requisite  is  to  gain 
favourite  in  his  affections,  lose  no  oppor-  the  confidence  of  your  reader  —  is  one 
tunity  of  catching  the  flattering  royalty  which  too  few  of  our  artists  understand, 
of  his  glance;  hut  she,  secure  in  his  fa-  and  which  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  interest- 
Tour,  still  dozes  on,  her  head  snugly  re-  ing  to  see  so  ably  illustrated  as  in  this 
posing  on  its  feather  pillow.  The  spirit  picture  of  *  Homeward.*  *  Scottish  Music' 
of  the  time,  with  all  its  quiet  stirrings,  is  (No.  299),  by  the  same  painter,  is  a  very 
subtly  given,  and  the  details  of  reality  fix  successful  rendering  in  colour  to  the  eye 
it  firmly,  as  in  a  framework.  of  the  pathos  and  merriment  that  app^ 

*  Homeward  '  (No.  212),  by  James  to  the  ear  in  the  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest ' 
Drummoud.  Morning  dawns  upon  a  and  *  Tullocbgorum.*  The  first  is  being 
party  of  moss-troopers  returning  from  a  played  bjr  a  blind  fiddler  to  the  family 
foray.  Their  leader,  the  breed  of  whose  group  inside  the  cottage,  and  every  wave 
white  horse,  evidently  a  cross  from  the  of  sound  seems  to  spread  a  shade  of  sad- 
Arab,  indicates  that  he  is  mounted  on  ness  round.  The  figure  of  a  boy  leaning 
the  spoil  of  no  vulgar  conquest,  carries  against  the  wall,  utterly  absorbed  by  the 
at  his  saddle  the  gold  and  silver  plate  music,  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  this  inte* 
that  may  have  figured  the  day  before  at  nor.  The  girl  leaning  against  her  mother 
the  banquet  of  a  border  baron.  He  and  is  not  so  apt;  she  looks  as  though  she 
a  few  picked  companions,  riding  leisurely  knew  that  we  knew  that  she  was  sham- 
down  the  hillside,  are  evidently  the  rear-  ming  to  look  very  serious,  and  did  not 
guard  of  his  troop;  and  far  beyond,  dimly  feel  at  all  so.  The  second  is  outside  the 
teen  through  the  morning  mists,  the  great  cottage,  where  a  jolly  dance  is  going  on, 
confused  *main  battle' — foot  and  horse,  in  which  all  ages  join  in  a  oneness  of 
flocks  and  men,  conquerors  and  booty,  youthful  abandon.  Especially  noticeable 
toixed  in  the  savage  medley  of  a  border-  is  the  look  of  granny  at  the  dancing  of 
er*s  triumph — floods  homeward  over  the  grandfather  and  granddaughter,  and  the 
valley  below.  In  advance  of  the  chief,  latter's  mixture  of  enjoyment  and  shy- 
borne  on  a  led  palfrey,  her  face  hid  in    ness. 

her  long  hair,  and  her  whole  figure  ex-  Mr  Archer  has  made  rapid  progress 
pressing  the  abandonment  of  despair,  the  in  his  *  Shadow  on  the  Path,*  which  is 
most  precious  trophy  of  the  night's  ad-  triumphantly  Pre-Raphaelite  in  all  those 
venture  occupies  the  middle  of  the  pic-  infinitesimal  touches  that  play  their  part 
ture.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  overpraise  and  become  invisible — ^lost  in  the  oneness 
the  fine  feeling  which  set  this  bit  of  pathos  of  the  whole  that  marks  the  work  of 
between  the  humorous  savagery  of  the  imagination.  Indeed,  some  of  the  highest 
bcene  in  the  distance,  and  the  stern  mar-  Scottish  workmanship  of  the  year,  the 
tial  panoply  of  the  mailed  and  ruthless  touches  of  that  beauty  which  is  mira- 
chief.  The  half-concealed  fore -legs  of  culous  and  unaccountable,  will  be  found 
the  palfrey,  and  the  *semiputat«*  figures  in  the  Pre-Raphaelitism  of  this  picture, 
of  the  guards,  are  also  masterly,  in  bring-  and  in  the  pictures  of  the  Patons.  A 
ing  the  spectator  unawares  into  keeping  young  mother  sits,  with  her  child  in  her 
With  the  place  and  circumstances.  Every  lap,  on  a  garden-seat  at  the  end  of  an 
one  has  felt  the  difference  between  stand-  arcade  of  greenery,  which  arches  over  the 
ing  on  a  hillside  and  standing  on  a  plain,  path,  and  forms  the  distance  of  the  pic- 
but  how  seldom  does  the  most  ambitious  ture.  She  is  lost  in  thought,  musing 
picture  of  a  hill  succeed  in  communicating  with  a  face  of  sad  serious  sweetness,  over 
that  peculiar  mental  attitude.  By  unob-  a  miniature  portrait  of  a  soldier,  her 
trusively  introducing  a  few  natural  facts  husband,  who  went  to  the  Crimea.  The 
that  the  eye  involuntarily  and  unconsci-  child,  full  of  happy  life,  looks  up,  and 
ously  takes  up  and  interprets,  Mr  Brum-  would  beguile  away  her  sadness  with  its 
inond  gets  such  complete  possession  of  the  exuberance  of  laughing  life.  The  con- 
spectator,  that  all  the  delicate  suggestions  trast  is  exquisitely  wrought  out.  In  the 
(atmospheric  and  other)  scattered  through  middle  distance  of  the  arcade  leans  a 
the  mountain  landscape,  are  seized  and  woman  in  black,  who  brings  the  letter 
vitalised  by  the  imagination.  The  secret  that  announces  the  death  of  husband  and 
that  to  satisfy  what  may  be  called  the  father.  The  youns  mother  is  a  widow, 
luibitiial  logic  of  the  senses  is  the  pri-    the  child  is  an  orphan.    We  are  shown 
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the  secret  which  they  know  not  yet.  indicate  that,  in  every  department  of  art, 
We  think  a  hint  of  the  story  should  have  it  is  precisely  and  camprivUegio  the  func- 
been  given  in  the  catalogue,  for  it  is  impos^  tion  of  genius  to  deal.    Now  Macculloch 
sible  to  make  it  out  without  a  hint,  and  is  pre-eminently  a  painter  of  daylight, 
many  will  pass  the  picture,  after  admir-  Observe  how  it  silently  fills  and  floods  the 
ing  its  look  of  reality,  without  feeling  all  picture,  and  carries  you  out  into  the 
the  drama  painted  there.    Turning  from  mysterious  distance,  in  his  *  Mill  on  the 
the  mother  and  child,  to  note  the  pain-  River  Arvine*  (No.  316).    Again,  in  the 
ter's  work  in  the  nooks  and  corners,  how  soft,  sullen  *  Summer-day  in  Skye '  (No. 
admirable  we  find  it  all.    The  path  with  150),  it  is  full  of  common  daylight.    Mr 
the  dead  leaves,  and  the  real  living  day-  Bough's  *  Holme  wood  Common' (No.  427) 
light  on  it !     You  feel  that  the  shadows  is  noticeable  for  this  ample  sense  of 
must  tremble  and  flicker,  if  a  gust  of  wind  ether;  and  the  success  with  which — ^if 
were  to  stir  the  leaves.    The  roses  are  intentionally,  much  to  his  credit  as  an 
genuine  roses,  that  bud,  and  flower,  and  observer;  if  unintentionally,  still  more  to 
wither  away;  both  them  and  the  lush  his  credit  as  an  artist — ^he  has  fixed  on 
dark  green  ivy  appeal  to  the  sense  of  canvas,  and  therefore  brought  into  the 
smell  as  well  as  sight.     Here  we  find  all  arena  of  comparative  criticism,  a  truth  so 
made  out  and  painted  out  as  in  nature,  primary  and  universal  as  to  be  generally 
This  picture  might  afford  a  great  lesson  felt  and  particularly  ignored.    This  is  the 
to  our  *  promising  young  painters,'  who  best  feature  of  anything  Mr  Bough  ex- 
are  always  painting  nature  as  though  she  hibits;  the  faults  of  detail  in  this  and 
or  they  were  muzzy-minded;  who  gene-  his   other    pictures    might    occupy   an 
ralise  to  such  a  degree  of  vagueness  that  academy  of  critics.     With  his  present 
many  people  are  unable  even  to  detect  progress  in  the  art  of  finish,  he  will  in  the 
their  utter  failure;  whose  whole  art  ap-  course  of  time  make  a  capital  scene-pain- 
pears  to  consist  in  disguising  difficulties,  ter.    His  pictures  are  mostly  framed  sig- 
and  not  in  overcoming  them.    Not  one  of  natures  of  *  Sam  Bough  his  mark,'  with 
these  is  Horatio   Macculloch,  a  true,  a  thousand  dashes,  and  flourishes,  and 
honest,  and  noble  painter  of  nature,  with  scrawls.    There  is  somewhat  of  a  devia- 
all  the  light  and  warmth  of  love  that  God  tion  from  this  in   his  *  Yerderer  and 
has  given  him,  who  has  won  a  place  Fallow-Deer'  (No.  438),  but  we  do  not 
among  the  best  modem  landscape-pain-  know  that  it  is  an  improvement.    Our 
ters.    It  has  often  struck  us  that,  when,  theory  of  accounting  for  this  picture  is  as 
standing  in  the  open  air  on  a  summer  follows: — Mr  Bough  had  a  happy  thought 
day,  one  looks  at  any  given  portion  of  one  winter's  morning.    He  took  his  palette 
the  general  landscape,  one  of  the  most  and  put  in  a  capital  dawn  of  struggling 
felt  and  least  recognised  facts  of  conscious-  wintry  light,  dashed  in  some  trees  which 
ness  is  this — that  whereas  the  objects  of  evidently  ache  with  cold  in  every  branch, 
that  given  scene  are  less  distinctly  re-  and  they  tell  you  so  in  rime,  for  there  is 
alised  by  the  eye  in  proportion  to  their  poetry  in  wintry  houghs,  and  left  the  un- 
distance  from  the  central  focus  of  obser-  finished  painting  turned  to  the  wall  in  a 
yation,  the  universal  sense  of  daylight  moist  place.    On  looking  at  it  some  time 
suffers  no  such  diminuendo,  but  tilling  afterwards,  he  found  that  the  mould  and 
pretty  equally  the  whole  field  of  view,  mildew  had  been  working  at  it,  and  the 
suggests  to  the  involuntary  imagination  snails  had  been  crawling  about  the  fore- 
a  something  beyond.      This  fact,  like  ground,  leaving  white  illuminations  in 
many  others  of  invariable  and,  therefore,  their  shining  trails;  altogether,  they  had 
undistinguished  experience,  is  so  seldom  made  a  very  pretty  picture  of  it,  and 
apprehended  by  our  painters,  that  heaven  there  it  is,  as  the  photographers  say,  un- 
and  earth  seem  often  to  end  at  their  touched  after  the  process.    Mr  Bough's 
horizons,  and  one  might  frequently  sup-  abandoned  manner  finds  an  evident  imi- 
pose  from  many  an  excellent  picture  that  tator  in  Mr  Alexander  Fraser,  who  too 
all  the  light  in  the  world  at  the  time  it  often  paints  nature  in  a  state  of  yellow 
was  painted  could  be  contained  within  fever,  at  which  the  very  trees  *look  blue,' 
the  boundaries  of  its  frame.    The  result  and  eruptions  peel  off  the  fsice  of  the  sky. 
is,  that  while  many  paint  special  «un«Atntf,  Some  of  his  pictures  may  be  said  to  be 
hardly  any  one  paints  universal  day.    It  done  in  the  first  style  of  art,  only  in  the 
is  just  with  such  truths  as  the  one  we  primitive,  and  not  in  the  perfect  sense. 


M)  ^sm^tmaamfdiePitstiwm: 


'Mok  BinQU  sifiu  ti^  and  ita^  Itt^  oil  tasmng  te  3Cr  PKqils  "^Bailwxjr 

lie»  at  tte  (io0r  of  StSlad  JaO/  bf  BEui^  at  Pauiej'   -^l,  we  find  nev 

Cfeor^  Harfi^  i3<x  11^,  ia  »  taH  and  ^rni^  and  &  pmmiae  v^  b^(er  thisgi 

ilKtely  maiir  aad  a  moat  mpwtaftfe  our-  tiiaasvcsLgiawiDg^ipilidL&a.  Hoe  k  hanl 

fcgr,  tot  in<«e  Eke  at  aobie  t^  TpfatnpT,  grninyTngy  act  wreadedwith^  and  thrown 

tfum  hoceat,  <ippamin%  gam.  Engfiaii  Jofaa.  on  cbe  oaTiaa — iia  <iuk  eoacae  nataie 

[ftm^aak    The  araliway  great;  yia  i^t  Sliced  op  by  che  skmn  apirmialf^'ng 

naQc  timxig^  it,  woe  tihoe  not  flome  feff  tench,  of  aiivm  light,  and  aH  its  poelij 


0#  ^«iitiiriii^  6a  Ae  ^Bed  ^000^  w&idi    anfrtifad    Almasc  ebe  <:aLlj  drop  of  'w^ 
db>  not  g^foa  the  proper  leoae  of  RH^t-    wattar^  in  t^  fTyfiifafPim  !ihinina4*ra  nnder 


fcr  a  aecore  fcotfaoitL    Bat  tbe  (te-  ^ia  Uadk:  idhl  bruigft.     An  draws  tbe 

ittir  jatefeat  a  werymeagg:,    Tbefi^it  Cart  beOor  dian  is  nma  in  nature!    Yeiy 

iiflKiditoofeebieoiitfaebeidafBbojao^s  arfmfraWy  &10  are  the  jmsa&  o^jecta  de- 

tead  dangjiter.  The  beat  bnmantMsehBi  ioed  through  th^ir  vol  ^  de^  shadow, 

Aepietareiatiatof  ^edo^ahownbf  hia  whkh,  bf  ^  arntraat  <^  maasj  ^ooiii, 

ifeed  to  be  a  poor  man^a  do&  aone  pci-  brnigs  ws  (^  the  mbsr  mcze  r^ected 

aoAer't  broken  awa^ia  search  of  hiaaaa-  fight  than  is  jeoi  in  the  beaTena^  Again, 

ter,    Tety  a  broken  eocd  wrnHd  hsie  smoe  we  recocd  a  mia^vin^  it  is  but  just 

been  mor&  fitting  to  hna  Uian  a  bran-aew  teinotke  the  paintersattempt  in  another 

^aitt.    'Ferni^)n,PeTthahBe'(you3r>C^  ^rectuKi.     In  a  'Xamekas  Btll'   (Xo. 

by  the  same  artatyii  a  still  better  pietorer  416].  there  a  a  fcnd  and  £uthM  renda- 

nil  (4  iron  truth  in  the  hniL    Mr  Har-  mg  rf  the  \tsh  po^rj  of  sich  a  deQ  as 

ref  easa  paint  tbe  five  of  nature  siaeh  may  be  feond  in  er^giy  nook  of  eroy 

More  tmthfolly  and  agreeably  than  tike  Sa^tiahgkB.    The  coloarsi^  these  moist 

human  laee^  serfTsinnay  fiir  evior  bonui  with  an  imper- 

*Twil%ht  by  the  Shore  of  Anaa^  (Sd  c^tihfe  spray,  whoe  through  the  dim 

Z^^  by  Wadier  Paton.    When  the  me-  gre^  ^y  a  direct  sonbeam  nerio'  comes, 

^seral  akfaemist  had  fiiaed  tiie  magie  ore  but  betwesi  the  thinno^  bcanehes  oyer- 

in  his  cnxeible,  at  a  eertain  heat  tiiexe  head  aome  bine  refiectioai  from  tbe  sky 

appeared  what  was  in  troth  the  som  and  make  the  Uae-greai  of  the  damp  ferns 

iloirer  of  the  whole  proceas — a  perfect  hy-  still  Una,  are  treated  with  dehcate  dis- 

aline  of  abaolote  purity,  out  of  wfaoae  crimination,  as  in  the  exquisite  semitones 

noHeo  and  homogeneous  crjstal  ereiy  of  difooice  that  mark  the  ratio  of  in- 

pmn  of  alloy,  erety  atom  of  imlikenwt,  direct  sondiine  in  the  case  of  the  less 

md  been  purged.  TothashegiTetbe  title  protected  kares^ 

of  the  regobuL   To  some  sodi  r^olos  of  A  Scotchman  has  leasfm  to  be  (voad 

CDloor  Mr  Waller  Paton  has  attained  in  of  the  Scottish  landscapes  (tf  her  better  ar- 

tlieidty€fthispietiire--€i^oi2r  aglow  with  tists/and  of  the  ooimtry  that  supplies  such 

Uf^tf  and  br^t  with  pierdng  purity;  scoiery  to  soch  paintersw    J>.  O.  Hill  oc- 

ttdth^  with  moat  delicate  atmo^heric  CDi»£sa  prominoit  place  in  this  field,  bat 

gradatiCQi  into  the  coming  evening  pur-  we  do  not  think  he  has  been  doiog  jos- 

J^es — the  warm  tones  dying  down  into  tioe  of  late  to  his  noble  gift     *  Warwi<^ 

the  cold  slow  ripples  of  hzj  sea,  and  tbe  CSsstle'  (Na  77)  is  a  lorely  little  glimpae; 

whole  just  toadied  with  the  first  faint  this,  and  his  *  Clay^hoose's  Castle  of  the 

torrowfal  tinge  of  moonrise  over  the  dy-  Mains  near  Dundee'  (No.  462),  in  which 

ing  d»ff  and  the  darkening  hash  of  earth  wind  and  twilight  are  wonderfully  real- 

and  trees.    It  is  rery  lovely,  bat  some-  ised,  we  like  most,  of  all  his  contribations 

what  of  a  repetition  of  a  last  year's  picture,  of  this  season.    In  his  *  St  Andrews'  (No. 

the  subject  of  which  was  similar.     We  162),  the  essential  feeling  of  the  plaoe 

would  warn  this  artist,  that,  unless  he  and  its  atmosphere  is  conveyed  to  the 

painta  space  as  plastic  and  mystic,  his  spectator.      He  succeeds  best   in  cold 

pictares  will  lose  the  sense  d  infinity  colours,  but  is  much  too  fond  of  the 

in  the  fact  of  realisation,  and  the  finish  of  '  leaden  and  white-leaden  hues.    His  sense 

refinement  will  militate  against  the  feel-  of  form  enables  him  to  outline  sharply, 

ing  of  force.     There  are  indications  of  strongly,  or  with  delicate  definition;  want 

thw  in  the  present  picture.     Space  is  of  variety  in  colour,  however,  is  apt  to 

the  last  and  greatest  aifficulty  of  the  Pre-  make  sad  grey  work,  that  lacks  the  power 

Rapbaelitet,    Here  the  greatest  amount  of  holding  the  spectator  until  the  sob- 

ot  illadon  prodacet  the  vividest  reality,  tier  qualities  are  perceivable.     Qenoe 
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we  often  prefer  eDgravings  of  Mr  Hill's  on  precisely  as  you  have  began.    Never 
pictures   to    the    pictures    themselves,  for  a  moment  be  lured  out  of  your  espe- 
Messrs  Herdmau,  Houston,  and   Giles,  cial  path  by  anybody  else's  apparent  suo- 
give  us  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  sunny  cess.    Don't  be  afiaid  of  commonplaces, 
Italian  scenes,  in  which  the  dreamy,  de-  of  dirt,  of  rags,  or  any  shape  of  poverty, 
licious  atmosphere  woos  us  with  its  ripen-  Herein  lies  a  whole  world  which  artists  have 
ing  warmth  and  placid  perfectness  from  passed  over  as  unfit.    Tou  have  shown 
our  ownrugged  hills  and  shade  wing  clouds,  humour;  you  will  also  possess  pathos,  its 
Mr  Herdman  comes  home  rich  in  gold —  natural  antithesis.     These  faculties  mav 
at  least  on  canvas;  indeed,  we  think  he  make  the  Hood  of  pmnting,  whom  we  looK 
has  confined  himself  too  much  to  the  for,  as  the  third  to  Wilkie  and  Webster, 
golden  Italian  air  with  an  emerald  tinge;  A  brother  of  Mr  Burr  also  shows  a  fine 
and  surely  Mr  Houston  must  also  have  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  childhood,  in 
exaggerated  the  effect  of  shadow,  even  *An  Amazon'  (No.  170),  a  little  girl  with 
under  an  Italian  sun,  in  his  *  One  of  Gari-  a  cuirass  and  helmet  on;  the  latter  hides 
baldi's  Men'  (No.  269).    Garibaldi's  men  her  eyes,  but  cannot  hide  from  us  the  pro- 
did  not  fight  in  black  masks,  which  this  per  twinkle  of  mirth  with  which  we  know 
shadow  looks  so  like.    However,  such  is  •  they  sparkle,  and  which  breaks  about  the 
the  look  and  spirit  of  the  figure,  that  we  wee  merry  mouth  in  laughter, 
cannot  help  wondering  what  would  be  the  As    Shakspere    says,    *  Poor    Tom's 
result  if  Garibaldi  had  50,000  such,  with  a-cold;'  we  mean  the  jewel  of  an  Irishman 
their  bayonets  in  hand !    Perhaps  a  still  long  known  in  Edinburgh  as  *  Nicol's 
deeper  shadow  might  appear  on  the  faces  Tom.'    Poor  Tom's  dead  and  gone!  he 
of  Bomba  and  the  Pope.    Mr  Herdman's  who  sat  for  so  many  risible  sketches,  is 
'Psyche's  Bream'  (No.  213)  is  a  tiny  now  a  lay-figure  for  ever.     Alas,  poor 
treasure  of  allegory,  fragrant  of  ambrosia;  Yorick!  let  all  those  that  took  a  kindly 
an  allegory  of  life  and  love.    Psyche  the  interest  in  *  Tom '  take  a  look  at  the  last 
woman  nestles  confidingly  and  tenderly  of  his  portraits  in  *  A  Contented  Mind's  a 
on  the  bosom  of  Love  the  man.    A  dove.  Continual  Feast'  (No.  177),  and  bid  fare- 
which  may  symbol  the  child,  nestles  close  to  well  to  the  original,  who  wUl  poke  fun  at 
her,  in  all  the  warm  soft  luxury  of  mutual  us  no  more.    We  trust  the  ginUevnan  who 
affection.    And  thus  they  glide  together  suns  himself  and  his  waistcoat  in  that 
over  the  sea  of  time  to  the  brighter  mom-  morsel  of  looking-glass  with  such  peculiar 
ing-land  of  love.    Many  will  miss  those  satisfaction,  at  iSiq  power  o'  heauty  in  the 
little  genre  gems  of  Thomas  Faed,  that  purty  paUhem  of  it — evidently  feeling 
yearafter  year  so  happily  filled  the  places  quite    perfect  in  ^karkcter'  and  quite 
between  the  larger  pictures;  looking  out,  ready  either  to  put  his  fv;t  on  the  tail  of 
child-like,  from  amid  groups  of  men.   The  any  girUiemarCe  coat,  or  provoke  a  bloody 
light  of  other  days  is  faded^  and  the  bout  with  any  *  boy'  of  all  the  parish  on 
painter  gone  away.    However,  we  must  behalf  of  any  darling  he  may  mirUion, 
cheer  ourselves  as  best  we  may  with  the  and  epake  to  his  rivWer^se  the  Praiet 
reflection,  that  when  the  ^half-gods  go,  afterwards — we  trust  that  he  may  be 
the  gods  arrive.'     For,  if  we  are  not  mis-  *  Tom's'  successor;  if  so,  there  wiU  be 
taken,  we  have  the  embryo  of  a  greater  fun  yet. 

painter  of  child-life  than  Mr  Faed  in  Macnee,  as  usual,  has  some  of  the 

Alexander  Burr,  whose  *  Politicians'  (No.  best  portraits  in  the  rooms.    We  think 

270)  have  been  the  source  of  such  general  that  few  have  painted  British  character 

and  genuine  delight.    This  artist  appears  — say  of  the  middle  altitude,  the  com- 

to  be  content  to  paint  nature  as  he  finds  mon place,  solid,  and  hearty,  business-like 

it,  without  refining  it,  and  this  is  an  ex-  British  character — so  well  as  Macnee. 

cellent  thing,  especially  in  a  young  man.  His  figures  stand  at  ease,  and  are  per- 

It  is  the  last  lesson  we  can  learn  in  art,  fectly  at  home;  consequently  the  specta- 

and  many  never  learn  it;  happy  and  fa-  tor  feels  at  ease  in  their  presence, 

voured  is  the  man  who  can  begin  with  it,  *  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamley,'  by  Sir 

just  as  Burns  did.    The  man  who  at  the  J.  Watson  Gordon  (No.  54),  is  painted 

beginning  can  paint  just  what  he  sees,  as  somewhat  thinly  and  sketchily.     There 

he  sees  it,  and  not  as  he  fancies  he  ought  is  not  much  of  a  .fighting  look  about 

to  see  it,  will  in  the  end  make  a  great  this  portrait.     *Lady  Claude  Hamilton' 

iMiinter.    We  would  say  to  Mr  Burr,  go  (No.  229)  is  the  portrait  of  a  princely 
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4U  not  oC  ■eeeailT  Bem  also  a  pereep- 

•MMT Jf^  ai»4  a9  tiist  is  fiur  in  bcaicn  lioa  cf  ^iiaes:  wad  ctrta  ha  fife  and 

mU  tmih  m»iU  Mni  mm^  m  a  bkand  cipytnitina  wkmaX   prove   liis  dieovj. 

h/ykX^-^^it  ^  IliKMe  firtaJ  ewwiagi  diat  Hb  peregxipn  cf  beaa^  is  so  great,  diat 

^/w«  iift€sfiiii|^  <«  and  <»,  widi  aa  iovi-  il  alaoit  afasorts  hiai  from  beu^  aware 

lIM^  ilUsMi  and  teryeoUoe  thana;  and  cf  die  presence  cf  i^Gnee;  and  his  love 

wmtt^jw^  ti^rt  know  not  hem,  the  song  and  zpfttoMikm  cf  good   seeai    large 

tmim;  die  dews  CftHne  in  die  ejts^  as  cnoi^  for  him  ahaost  to  ignofe  the 

Wdll  m   fm   the  flvwers   and   graaKs;  enstcnee  of  eTiL    But  ve  fear  we  can- 

and  \m  baa  fank  df/wn  on  bis  knees,  not  take  him  aa  the  standard  of  poor 

*  kMtMnfi  4r/WD  to   let  bis  breast  be  homan  nature.    In  onr  own  case,  we  are 

OpumA^  Tike  the  eamei  with  his  boarded  earsed  with  a  qnerakNis  and  critical  sense 

waUr  \n  Uus  denert,  because  bis  heart  is  of  error  and  deformity,  to  the  foil  as 

^trfUfWtnfi  with  tl^B  waters  of  lore.   The  nnch  as  we  may  he  blessed  with  a  sense 

lady  of  tXok  PaUm's  oietare  is  worthy  of  of  what  is  beantifdL    The  mental  his- 

AriiJrea  flel  Harto*    The  bead,  with  its  tory  of  most  people,  we  sospect,  goes 

mim\f  calm  beaaty,  poised  with  all  the  to  oon6rm  the  theory  that  the  two  live 

graes  of  the  lily's  curratore  as  it  bends  and  develop  together;  hot  the  reader  can 

Ml  its  green  stalk;  the  pore  and  perfect  pursae  the  sabject  in  the  light  of  his  own 

broiT}  the  liixurUms  droop  of  the  eyelids  experience.    It  is  quite  certain  that  we 

9f$f  9yH  of  jewelled  blue,  that  kindly  torn  from  ^Hesperos'  with  an  increased 

Ibaatb  thair  tplandonrs;  the  hair,  trans-  sense  of  the  ngliness  and  fidseness  of  much 
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htA  painting  in  the  present  Exhibition,  *  And  trade  is  art  and  art's  philosophy, 

although  we  must  not  pause  here  to  point  ^'^  Paris.    There  s  a  silk,  for  instance,  there, 

it  out.  ^  worth  an  artist's  study  for  the  folds 

Perhaps  the  religious  phase  of  art,  if  ^  **'*h^'fault^?^'''^^"    ^""^^  ^^  ^''*''"® 

we  take  into  consideration  its  relative  Art's  here  too  artful.' 
ideal,  is  with  us,  at  the  present  moment, 

the  poorest  phase  of  all.  Not  that  we  ^his  perfection  in  the  art  of  finish  shows 
can  reasonably  look  for  any  lofty  religions  that  they  are  more  limited  in  the  creative 
painting  in  a  sdiool  that  is  but  just  genius  and  the  enterprising  spirit  which 
emerging  from  its  infancy.  Our  age  is  makes  great  discoveries.  These  are  con- 
not  a  greatly  reverent  one;  and  the  early  tinually  in  search  of  the  something  higher, 
Italian  painters  have  created  an  ideal  of  rather  than  sit  down  satisfied  to  finish 
excellence  in  this  department  of  art  such  the  lower  and  lesser  something  more  per- 
as  must  intimidate  for  a  long  time,  and  fectly.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  supply  the 
prevent  rivalry  for  longer.  It  often  world  with  good  sound  British  oak;  we 
appears  to  us  that  at  least  three  things  leave  it  to  the  French  to  veneer  and 
have  been  done  in  this  world,  onoe  and  polish,  quite  willing  to  concede  that  their 
for  ever: — the  perfection  of  physical  form  ftrt»  in  its  way,  transcends  our  natureu 
in  Greek  sculpture;  the  noblest  religious  Among  the  other  French  pictures  in  the 
painting  in  Italy;  and  the  greatest  drama  present  Exhibition,  there  is  a  specimen 
in  the  plays  of  our  own  Shakspere.  of  Engene Delacroix: a* Jewish  Wedding* 
Tet  it  is  no  doubt  quite  possible  for  the  (No.  391),  remarkable,  we  arc  told,  for  its 
genius  to  rise  that  shall  put  this  idea  to  colouring.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all  ap- 
rout,  and  give  the  world  something  still  proaches  the  first  colourists  of  the  British 
higher.  With  regard  to  religious  art,  he  School.  It  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the 
has  not  yet  appeared  amongst  us.  Nor  clever  way  in  which  the  apartment  is 
will  the  French  pictures  in  the  present  filled  with  light.  This  is  done  by  a  trick, 
Exhibition  do  much  to  inspire  a  pro-  but  a  striking  effect  of  distance  is  the  re- 
founder  feeling,  or  give  impulse  to  a  more  suit.  The  life  is  all  in  the  grouping  of 
powerful  tide  in  this  direction.  The  the  figures,  and  not  in  the  expression  of 
picttire  of '  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St  their  faces.  Much  deeper  in  feeling  is  *  A 
Peter*  (No.  1),  by  Ingres,  seems  to  us  to  Burial  in  the  Vosges,*  by  Gustavo  Brion 
be  utterly  melodramatic  in  conception,  (No.  348),  which  has  no  trickery  of  dis- 
and  artificial  in  execution.  Ingres  was  tance  or  colour.  A  party  of  peasants  ac- 
a  pupil  of  the  notorious  David,  and  when  company  a  coffin,  which  is  drawn  on  a 
he  broke  away  from  his  master's  classic  rude  sledge  to  the  distant  burial-phioe. 
formality  and  coldness  of  colour,  it  was  A  young  girl  precedes  the  sad  cortege, 
only  to  add  to  the  old  drawing  a  bravado  with  a  cross  and  a  few  flowers.  The 
of  manner,  and  a  sort  of  gasconade  (he  is  poor  people,  mostly  bowed  with  age  and 
a  Gascon)  in  character,  which  is  not  much  worn  with  toil,  plod  wearily  and  heavily 
of  an  improvement  on  the  David  School,  along,  through  the  drift  of  wind  and 
It  would  be  much  more  appropriate  if  snow.  What  leafless  desolation  in  the 
the  principal  figure  in  this  picture,  which  trees!  What  a  night  it*s  going  to  be  ! 
is  a  striking  one,  were  represented  as  The  pictui-e  looks  at  you  like  some  animal 
about  to  give  a  knock-down  blow  to  a  pathetically  dumb,  that  is  in  agony,  and 
certain  style  of  high  art;  for  this  it  does  cannot  tell  its  pain.  But,  greatest  of 
most  effectively  in  the  mind  of  all  those  all  the  French  pictures — greatest  of  aU 
who  possess  taste  and  judgment.  But,  if  the  pictures  in  the  Exhibition — is  the  one 
we  forget  the  false  sentiment,  and  the  by  Delaroche:  *  Ed  ward  V.,  the  young 
affectation  of  composition,  we  shall  find  King  of  England,  and  Richard,  Duke  of 
that  the  finish  is  fine.  In  this  respect,  York,  his  younger  brother,  in  the  Tower* 
the  picture  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  (No.  247). 
French  nation.  An  old  traveller,  quoted  in  *  Emerson's 

In  both  art  and  artisanship  the  French  English  Traits' — the  Venetian  who,  in 

soonest    arrive    at    the   highest  finish.  160(>,  wrote  the*  Relation  of  England* — 

Whilst    the    Briton    is    satisfied    with  says,  *The  English  are  great  lovers  of 

something  that  answers  his  .purpose,  the  themselves,  and  of  everything  belonging  to 

Frenchman  will  polish  to  the  farthest  them.  They  think  that  there  are  no  other 

degree  of  refinement.    As  Mrs  Browning  men  than  themselves,  and  no  other  world 

says,  in  illustration  of  this  fact: —  but  England ;  and  whenever  they  see  a 
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liMic  sitK  £»nr  -villi  isiMb  mti  lagfirtt-    abb  tf 

'Stfr  sack  i^iok  i^    liK  rf 
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ftisffc  t&^  fUMWflKfi  fibe  cientBitti  of  tke 

1^  44it  4^  iSk:  M«v  iBRdkcn  a^  ifailpvs 

0i Ffimdii  tkaaeutr  m»  1^  italkr  ami  fast  ii mem  a  hAemsr  meed  to lookim 

rnkmrnaw tef  At  mfthmim  \mmt\\\\  tkettxi^«f  taevrnd!  AsdviwvMnlddo 

«  FfOKlu    jIb4  tiie  wansr  voe  thn^  to  »  c«n  ia  a  icnnm^  gatt  €f  nia,  aaloi 

fe; auMcr <tiM>i1.rt  of  h— Mty  «t ap  ier  dteaam  ia-  a  ■■■irait  iy  apse  aoand  or 

«i  |pf  aKli  WHi  at  Sbakipae  and  MB-  alghi  Ifeat  ■agarei  tfce  ctig  rranititmir? 

im.    Ami  m^  amt  ^  Ikt  M^aem  oamifli'  So««kai«tbe 'TkaBdaBoa^'iavlikh 

aiKMCf  we  Hmk  ve  caa  {Of  ta  tibii  pie-  tke  faaae  a  apwaid  kcik  is  fwrinatpd  bj 

te»  M,  tibat  K  k  a»  Oe  tiie  Sakipana  tbe  beaaii&l  tenor  cf  l^  %jbteine,  and 

4n«aytafte«alpiieiQr,itsdepd^itsl]c^  tikat  ia  t^  £Me  cf  the  viad,  wUch  diiftB 

»MKy  jn4  iu  «atT«fai&t!f .   We  tfaiak  tibii  UHpetmamdj  m.  ha  gaiBcak     But  we 

tHusmm  M«««  IidbBXxfe  and  tfae  bat  ami  be  gua^    Alfec^etiMr,  we  anoider 

£««^Mi  dnfacter  flMf  be  pivted  bj  aa  tlBiTbii^-fiEst£xbibisaoacftlieSoottirii 

JMittU  i&  bk  <Mni  works  and  bis  sfBpa-  Acadeaij  sopmor  to  aaj  ae  bave  aeea. 

dwMi    Tbeaabfeetsof  aaojof  faisiaest  It  bas  tbe  bert  vidies  of  Titas.    He 

bMtokal  pktoRS  aie  takea  from  £i^  tntsta  that  it  naj  soooeed  in  deTdc^ing 

tub  lnit»nr,  wbkh  bad  for  bim  tbe  at-  a  big^  and  nobfe  scbool  of  nifinntl  art, 

toctioo  41  afioitf  «  and  tbat  the  aeahb j  of  tbe  land  will  do 

Tbe  ^Atisb  Exbibitkn  u  not  paitka-  all  tbat  is  posEible  to  ioster  its  best  iat- 

htif  ritdk  to  ieolpCmey  altbongb  Mr  Oil-  dendes — tbat  artists  maybe  tnie  to  their 

der  MMnhaSi  semis  some  of  Us  loTebest  nation,  and  tbe  natkm  be  trae  to  its 
pieces  <d  woAmaiAip.    Also,  it  seems 
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April  has  come !  the  capricions  in  mien, 
mth  her  wreath  of  the  rainbow  and  sandals  of  green, 
Storms  on  her  forehead  and  flowers  at  her  feet. 
And  many-toned  voices— 'bat  all  of  them  sweet; 
Clouding  the  heaven,  bat  scenting  the  glade, 
Weaving  with  brightness  and  warping  with  shade; 
Dampness  her  carpet  and  dimness  her  roof. 
But  threads  of  the  sunbeam  shot  thorough  their  woof; 
Playing  like  childhood,  with  tear  and  with  smile  ! 
Weeping  for  ever — ana  laughing  the  while ! 
Like  a  beautiful  witch,  in  the  woodland  she  dwells, 
Muttering  magic  and  playing  with  spells, — 
Mixing  her  charms  over  meadows  and  bowers^ 
Throwing  her  seeds  in  and  taking  out  flowersi 
Nursing  the  blooms  that  she  seeui  not  fade, 
For  she  passeth  away  ere  a  bud  is  decayed. 
Wreaths  for  her  sisters  who  follow  she  weaves. 
And  builds  them  up  houses  of  blossoms  and  leaves; 
For,  months  shall  come,  &irer,  when  April  is  gone, 
But  none  of  the  year  hath  a  gift  like  her  own, — 
Richer  their  colours  and  sweeter  their  breath. 
But  no  month  of  them  all  sees  so  little  of  Death ! 
Her  darkest  of  spells  is  the  shadow  she  throws 
But  to  soften  her  light — while  it  nurtures  the  rose. 
And  her  best,  what  she  leaves,  as  she  passes  away. 
In  her  tints  of  the  flower, — to  be  followed  by  May ! 

Many  a  quaint  reason  has  been  assigned  come  back  with  any  report  on  the  first 

for  the  strange  practice  which  introduces  occasion  when  he  could  find  rest  for  the 

the  month  of  April  amongst  the  genera-  sole  of  his  foot.     This  rather  profane 

tions  of  men : — that,  namely,  in  which  each  version — ^f or  the  h  umour  of  our  ancestors, 

individual  labours  to  make  a  fool  of  his  it  may  be  observed,  gave  itself  a  good  deal 

neighbour,  as  earnestly  as  if  his  neighbour  of  latitude  in  that  direction — contains, 

were  not  in  general  quite  equal  to  the  we  would  urge,  a  shrewd  hint,  in  a  ques- 

performance  of  that  office  for  himself,  tionable  figure,  at  the  real  philosophy  of 

Where  reasons  are  *  as  plentiful  as  black-  the  business.    Could  a  more  appropriate 

berries,'  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  species  of  allegorical  celebration  than  that 

Titan  should  not  grow  one  of  his  own, —  in  use  be  invented  for  the  advent  of  a 

where  imputed  meanings  are  abundant,  month  herself  the  greatest  of  all  practical 

like  the  follies  of  the  day,  there  is  no  fool-makers?    With  her  trick  of  smiles 

cause  why  our  own  particular  contribution  and  tears,  her  demeanour  full  of  playful 

to  the  day's  folly  should  not  he  that  of  in-  malice  and  hoydenish  grace,  what  else  is 

sisting  that  the  true  meaning  of  this  old  the  beautiful  but  capricious  witch  doing, 

custom  of  practical  stultification  has  been  all  the  time  she  is  amongst  us,  than  mak- 

in  modem  times  overlooked.    The  sug-  ing  fools  of  us  all?    If,  warned  by  the 

gestion  which  we  have  to  oflfer  has,  never-  cloud  upon  her  forehead,  a  respectable 

theless,  its  root  in  the  soil  of  an  ancient  gentleman,  anxious  to  do  what  is  logical, 

interpretation,  which  comes  nearer  than  and  willing  to  be  meteorologically  di- 

most  to  the  mocking  spirit  of  the  matter,  rected,  walks  forth  with  an  umbrella 

This  interpretation  makes  Noah  respon-  under  his  arm,  it  is  odds  but  she  mocks 

sible  for  all  the  extravagances  that  have  his  deferential  precaution  with  such  a 

been  committed  under  the  influence  of  stream  of  sunshine  as  draws  all  the  larks 

the  first  of  April  since  his  day.    Accord-  into  heaven  with  one  grand  chorus  of 

ing  to  certain  authorities,  that  ancient  *  April  Fool ! ' — so  sweetly  tuned,  never- 

navigator  made  a  fool  of  the  dove  by  send-  theless,  that  anger  is  out  of  the  question, 

ing  him  forth  from  the  ark  when  the  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  seduced  by  a 

waters  were  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth;  smile  which  a  Ghebir  would  have  wor- 

a  circumstance  felt  and  resented  by  the  shipped  and  a  Christian  can  do  no  less 

messenger  in  question, — who  made  a  fool  than  trust,  he  ventures  out  unarmed 

of  the  patriarch,  in  return,  by  omitting  to  against  the  elements, — the  probability  is 
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that  she  will  contrive  to  have  him  sent  array.  The  fjanned  and  tempered  air  sur- 
home  dripping  like  a  river-god  !  After  rounds  their  young  sprouts  with  an  atmo- 
this  fashion  is  April  continually  sending  sphere  on  which  they  feed  like  feiries, — 
out  the  dove  on  a  sleeveless  errand.  She  and  the  crystal  fountains  of  the  sky  are 
is  the  Puck  of  the  months  for  mischief,  opened  to  let  forth  the  spring  showers 
and  delights  in  leading  men  astray.  She  that  quench,  from  the  rivers  of  heaven,  a 
bandages  the  eyes  with  a  flower-band,  to  thirst  which  the  warm  sun  as  constantly 
lodge  the  feet  in  the  quagmire.  She  pelts  renews.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
you  with  rain-drops,  and  laughs  at  you  poetry  whose  inspiration  was  drawn  from 
with  sunshine.  It  is  perfectly  notorious  tiie  same  far  fountains, — Hhe  winter  is 
of  this  young  month,  that  you  can  never  now'  fairly  *  over  and  gone,  the  time  of 
safely  take  her  at  her  word: — and  yet,  in  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
the  face  of  that  universal  and  immemorial  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.'  The 
conviction,  she  has  somehow  or  other  con-  bee  is  busy  with  the  blossom,  and  the 
trived  to  maintain  her  good  name.  The  butterfly  idling  with  the  flower,  and  the 
fact  is,  that  these  changing  moods  of  hers  insect  myriads  are  sporting  on  the  beam, 
have  a  charm  so  peculiarly  their  own — she  Before  this  month  be  past,  the  annual 
is,  beneath  all,  so  beneficent  a  spirit— has  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  is  complete, 
an  aspect  so  beautiful,  a  breath  so  fra-  Wood,  coppice  and  hedge,  are  all  burst- 
grant,  and  a  voice  so  sweet — is  so  beloved  ing  into  leaf, — and  garden,  orchard  and 
of  the  flowers,  and  entertains  them  with  meadow-side  are  rich  with  a  wealth  of 
such  a  grace, — that  no  month  of  all  the  blossom  which  we  exchange  reluctantly 
twelve  has  a  fonder  hold  of  the  heart,  save  for  Summer's  glowing  fruits  and  Autumn's 
only,  perhaps,  her  next  younger  sister,  the  golden  store.  Soft  pink  and  virgin  white 
gentle  May.  Nay,  from  coming  earlier,  are  the  livery  of  the  month, — touched 
and  making  her  claim  upon  the  aflections  here  and  there  with  purple  and  inlaid 
when  they  are  more  disengaged, — ^and  with  gold.  The  almond-blossom  clusters 
perhaps  from  that  very  quality  of  caprice  like  some  giant  rose  upon  its  leafless 
itself,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  caprice  bough,  and  the  lilac-tree  is  laden  with  its 
is  all  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  smile  opening  buds.  The  birch  has  hung  all  its 
and  the  tear  alike  are  but  the  varying  tassels  forth, — ^and  the  gleaming  masses 
expressions  of  a  gentle  spirit  and  most  of  *the  May  upon  the  blackthorn' load  the 
bountiful  nature,  it  may  be  doubted  if  air  with  their  ineffable  fragrance.  The 
she  have  not  obtained  as  dear  a  place  snow-white  branches  of  the  plum-bloom 
and  won  as  fond  testimonials  as  the  and  the  white  blossoms  of  the  cherry — 
milder  and  more  beautiful  month  that  that  make  all  the  separate  boughs  of  its 
follows  her  footsteps, — wearing,  like  her,  native  tree  look  like  so  many  faiiy  wands 
the  mantle  of  the  Spring,  but  *with  a  tipped  with  green— contrast  deliciously 
difference.'  with  the  deep  blush  of  the  peach  and  the 
Leaving,  however,  for  the  present,  the  pink  bell-flowers  of  the  nectarine.  The 
mere  diagnosis  of  the  case, — we  cannot  say  tulip  and  hyacinth  and  narcissus  have 
that  in  the  natural  history  of  this  young  found  their  way  from  the  greenhouse  to 
spring  month  we  find  any  good  and  sa-  the  garden, — and  the  opening  of  the  wall- 
tisfactory  reason  for  that  peculiarity  of  flower  is  announced  by  its  perfume.  The 
mental  constitution  by  which  she  is  said  to  banks  are  starred  all  over  with  the  golden 
be  distinguished.  With  whatever  grace  celandine,  and  the  shady  places  pui^led 
she  wears  her  idiosyncrasy,  it  is  not  easy  to  with  the  drooping  stems  of  the  harebell 
make  it  logically  clear  how  she  caught  it.  *  The  meadows  ajre  thick  with  the  bright 
Her  name,  AprU — Aprilis — is  derived,  as  young  grass, — running  into  sweeps  of 
we  daresay  all  our  readers  know,  from  the  white  and  gold  with  the  daisies  and  but- 
Latin  verb  aperio,  to  open;  and  it  speaks  tercups;' — and  the  valleys  have  their  own 
only  of  her  gentle  conditions  and  her  bene-  small  lily-bells,  from  which  the  breeze 
ficent  oflice.  Beneath  her  soft  sweet  influ-  shakes  out  the  low  and  musical  peals  that 
ence,the  earth,  from  which  the  March  winds  are  heard  only  by  the  elves.  All  these 
(when  they  blow  in  their  own  especial  beautiful  spirits  have  come  to  wait  on  the 
season,  as  sometimes  of  late  years  they  wayward  lady  whom  they  so  much  love, 
have  forgotten  to  do)  have  dried  away  the  for  all  her  humours.  April  is  of  thQ 
wintry  moisture,  opens  her  bosom  to  let  school  of  Iris, — who  weaves  her  rich  tia- 
forth  the  earliest  families  of  the  vegetable  sues,  in  the  cloud,  of  the  mingled  rain 
^bes,-H30on  followed  by  all  their  lundred  and  sunshine.    So,  this  young  be^o^i 
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working  with  the  smile  and  tear,  covers  in  the  sense  of  there  being  no  rival  to  sing 

the  earth  with  rainbows;  and  produces  against  him.    It  is  one  thing  to  sing 

fresher  and  livelier,  if  less  impassioned,  against  the  hum  of  all  nature — when  a 

hues  than  her  later  sisters, — who  weep  thousand  melodies  are  contributing  to 

less,  and  work  more  exclusively  with  the  distract  the  sense  from  the  perfection  of 

links  of  the  sunshine.  any  individual  one — and  another,  to  sing 

We  have  said  in  a  former  article,  that  against  silence,  when  even  sounds  that 

the  trees  and  flowers  are  the  great  calen-  would  be  discords  by  day  have  something 

dar  of  nature;  but  we  must  add  here,  of  melody  in  them  amid  the  hush  and 

that  she  has  throughout  her  world  many  sentiment  of  the    hour.      ^  The    whole 

a  calendar  besides,  which  the   careful  earth,'  it  has  been  said,  ^is  then,  for 

observer  may  readily  read.    He  has  but  reasons  analogous  to  those  that  act  when 

to  learn  the  various  characters  in  which  the  wind  sings,  a  musical  instrument, 

nature  writes,  and  all  the  morals  are  and  wonderfully  fills  and  mellows  every 

plain  enough.    They  are  written  in  the  sound   that   passes   over  it.'     Let   the 

air,  and  on  the  earth,  and  amid  the  stars,  nightingale,  however,  by  night  or  by  day. 

The  trout  utters  her  lesson  in  the  river's  sing  anywhere  but  in  the  groves  of  Eng- 

depths,  and  the  bird  carries  her  messages  land,  and  he  is  at  once  reinstated  in  that 

beneath  his  wing.     ^  The  stork  in  the  supremacy  which  the  poets  have  so  long 

heavens,'said  the  prophet  of  old/ knowcth  assigned  to  him.    Set  him  to  take  his 

his  appointed  time,  and  the  turtle,  and  tlie  part  in  an  English  woodland  concert,  and 

crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  he  will  find  that  there  is  many  a  *  sweet 

of  their  coming.'    And  accordingly,  the  singer'  besides    himself  in   that   leafy 

swallow   /i<w   come — that   restless   and  'Israel.*    The  pre-eminent  qualities  of 

ubiquitous  bird — found  everywhere,  the  the  nightingale's  song  are,  its  full  volume 

world  round,  but  tarrying  nowhere  the  and  infinite  variety  of  modulation.    Be- 

year  round !     Then  follows  the  night-  ginning  with  a  timid  and  interrupted 

ingsde — that  bridegroom  of  the  rose,  ac-  note,  fike  a  minstrel  trying  his  instru- 

cording  to  the  fond  inventions  of  the  ment,  the  bird  seems  to  gain  both  power 

eastern  poets.      ^We  drop,'  says  Hafiz,  and  inspiration  as  he  (A^,  let  our  lady  poets 

speaking  of  the  fond  eagerness  with  which  note)  proceeds;  and  the  song  deepens, 

our  hearts  lay  hold  of  the  ineffable  gifts  and  swells,  and  runs,  with  a  facility  of 

which  the  spring  offers — *  we  drop  like  execution  that  seems  marvellous,  through 

nightingales  into  the  nest  of  the  rose!'  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  notes,  never 

Then  comes  the  nightingale !  and  hiding  repeating  the  same  without  a  change  of 

in  some  low  coppice  or  verdant  thicket,  key  or  of  embellishment,  and  heard,  amid 

pours  from  its  leafy  screen  his  rich  and  the  stillness,  small  as  is  the  flute  on  which 

restless  music,  at  deep  midnight  and  in  he  plays  (and  supposing  him  to  be  at 

hriffht  noonday  !    The  melancholy  note  vespers  or  chanting  his  midnight  mass), 

so  long  attributed  to  this  bird — an  attri-  a  mile  round  the  bush  where  the  musician 

bution  which  the  younger  members  of  sits.     A  great  minstrel  is  the  nightingale, 

the  poet  family  will,  we  daresay,  not  be  no  doubt,  a  first-rate  singer  of  anthems ! 

persuaded  to  abandon  for  another  half-  but  the  throstle,  and  the  blackbird,  and 

century  yet  to  come — was  a  corollary  of  the  woodlark,  are  excellent  performers, 

the  dim  and  silent  hour  at  which  alone  too,  and  for  a  home  ballad,  a  lyric  of 

he  was  supposed — and  wrongfully  sup-  the  affections,  we  know  no  sweeter  singer 

posed — to  sing.    The  fancied  superiority  than  the  robin.    There  is  no  such  music 

of  his  song  over  all  bird-songs  besides,  to  be  anywhere  heard,  we  repeat,  as  in 

was  another.    His  night  strain,  to  be  the  woods  of  England !    There,  as  in  old 

sure,  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  unrivalled  Dodona's  groves. 

Where  whispered  prayer  was  never  mute, — 
where 

every  aogur-wlDd  that  spoke 
Drew  answers  from  some  haunted  oak, 
As  if  the  soul  of  ancient  things 
Were  written  on  those  stately  sheaves, 
And  sybils,  upon  airy  wings, 
Had  come  to  torn  the  leaves, — 

the  shades  are  vocal,  by  night  and  by  But,  to  keep,  for  the  present,  to  the 

day^  with  oracles  that  speak  in  song,  nightingale.    It  is  not  without  a  touch 
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of  real  remorse,  that  we  rob  those  yery  we  most  rob  this  minstrel.    The  rich  and 

young  poets  who  shall  for  the  fotiire  gashing  notes  that  fill  the  night-watches 

*  wear'  broken  *  hearts  npon  their  sleeyes'  with  such  delidons  music,  and  are  heard 

of  the  preKcriptive  solace  which  persons  afar,  throngh  the  dim  woods,  like  the 

afflicted  like  themselves  hare  so  long  voice  of  a  prophet,  are  those  of  the  male: 

been  entitled  to  derive  from  the  sad  and  — though  the  female  has  a  low  sweet  miir- 

sympathising  music  of  this  bird.      To  muring  music  of  her  own, — heard  only, 

them,  the  nightingale  was  Philomel,  and  as  a  female*8  should  be,  nearer  her  home. 

the  embodied  representative  of  a  tale  But  we  are  forced,  too,  to  tell  these  mis- 

almost  as  mournful  as  their  own.    It  taken  students  of  the  natural  history  of 

appears  now,  that  there  has  been  a  mis-  Parnassus,  that  Chaucer  calls  this  bird 

take  somewhere,  and  the  nightingale  is  *  the  in^fry  nightingale:' — and  Coleridge, 

not  the  bird  we  took  him  for.    Even  of  in  a  strain  almost  as  rich  and  gushing  as 

the  privilege  of  sex,  as  we  have  hinted,  its  own,  repeats  the  epithet:^ 

AU  is  sUll,— 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  Uiink  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
And  hark !  the  nightingale  b^ins  its  song, 
^Most  musical,  most  maanehoty'  bird ! 
A  melancholy  bird  1  oh,  idle  thought! 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melan<moly. 
But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  n^lected  love 
(And  so,  poor  wretch !  fifled  all  things  with  himself. 
And  makde  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrows),  he,  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  those  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  manv  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit. 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilight  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatr^  they  still, 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  neave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela  s  pit^-pleading  strains. 
My  friend  and  my  mend's  sister !  we  have  learned 
A  different  lore:  we  may  not  thus  pro&ne 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance ! — 'Tis  the  merry  nightingale  I 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates. 
With  fast,  thick  warble,  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburden  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music  1 

Far  and  near. 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  censure  and  provoke  each  other's  songs, 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  pas^igings. 
And  murmurs  musical,  and  swift  jug-jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound,  more  sweet  than  all, — 
Stirring  the  air  wiui  such  a  harmony. 
That,  snould  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day ! 

•—So  much  for  the  bird  who  in  the  old  Hamadryad's   lament,    the   melancholy 

version   *  leaned   her  breast   against  a  shout  of  the  lone  cuckoo.    The  wren  and 

thorn,'  and  sang  under  the  inspiration  of  the  redbreast,  the  throstle  and  the  black- 

the  pang  that  pierced  it !  Coleridge's  verse  bird,  the  stormcock  and  the  blackcap,  are 

gives  the  true  poetry  of  the  nightingale,  all  amongst  April's  choristers,  and  the 

The  nightingale  is  followed  in  our  lapwing  is  her  bellman,  with  his  plaintive 

groves  by  that  most  beautiful  of  British  cry: — ^but  the  cuckoo  seems  to  belong  to 

birds,  the  wryneck, — our  English  wood-  April  in  some  peculiar  and   emphatic 

pecker;  and  all  around,  but  ever,  as  it  sense  of  its  own.    The  very  name  of  the 

seems  to  our  fiincy,  from  a  distance,  and  month  seems  to  have  the  weU-rememberei 

from  some  invisible  source,  comes,  like  a  deep  double  note  for  its  echo  in  the  henit: 
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April  has  come ! — ^wiih  her  silver  dew, 

And  the  shout  in  her  woods  of  tiie  lone  cuckoo, — 

Hearkened  by  all — ^as  we  look  on  a  star — 

Ever  in  fondness,  but  ever  afar, — 

Luring  the  boy,  as  he  loiters  from  school, 

Through  the  long  fields,  like  an  April-day  fool, — 

Wiline  the  lover,  as  though  it  were  love. 

O'er  the  green  meadow  and  through  the  dim  grove, — 

Shouting,  like  hopte,  till  we  follow  its  strain. 

Then  hiding,  like  joy,  in  the  forest^  again, — 

Heard  in  each  tree,  though  on  none  of  them  seen. 

Making  us  sad,  amid  sunlight  and  green  ! 

But  the  morals  of  April  are  taught  us  too  soon. 

The  heart  and  the  cuckoo  as  yet  are  in  tune, — 

For  the  sadness  is  sweet  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

And  we  find  not  the  grief  till  the  forest  be  sere. 

Lover  and  boy  will  not  see  what  thev  should^ 

But  practise  through  life  what  they  learned  m  the  wood; 

All  that  eludes  them  still  fain  to  pursue. 

And  hunt  through  the  world  for  the  flying  cuckoo ! 


On  the  20th  day  of  this  month  of 
April  the  sun  will  enter  Taurus;  and 
beneath  his  zodiacal  influence,  and  that 
of  all  the  pleasant  things  whereof  he 
is  th^  sign,  all  men  are  in  the  fields 
and  gardens  whom  the  business  of  life 
makes,  or  its  cares  leave,  *free  of  them.' 
The  child  is  at  play  in  the  spotted  mea- 


dows, and  the  angler  out  bythe  quiet 
streams,  and  the  lover  sauntering  down 
pleasant  lanes,  and  the  bard  of  nature 
wandering  everywhere.  To  each  of  his 
readers  who  is  free  to  join  in  the  rich 
services  now  going  on  day  and  night 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  Titan 
would  say — *  do  likewise ! ' — 


Away  into  the  woodland  paths ! 

And  yield  that  heart  oi  thine 
To  hear  the  low,  sweet  oracles 

At  every  living  shrine ! 
The  very  lowliest  of  them  aU 

Doth  act  an  angel's  part. 
And  bear  a  messajge  home  from  GK>d 

Unto  the  listening  heart  1 
And  thou  may'st  hear — as  Adam  heard 

In  Eden's  flowery  shades. 
When  seraphs  talked,  at  fisuling  eve. 

Amid  its  silent  glades — 
The  hallowing  rush  of  spirit  wings 
And  murmur  of  immortal  strings: — 
Truths  such  as  guide  the  comet-cars 

On  fier^  mission  driven. 
Or  in  their  beauty  light  the  stars 

Along  the  floor  of  heaven; 
One  choral  theme,  below,  above, 

One  anthem,  near  and  hx, 
The  daisy  singing  in  the  grass. 

As  through  the  cloud  the  star, — 
And  to  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  sky 
The  roses  making  low  reply. 
For,  the  meanest  wild-bud  breathes,  to  swell. 

Upon  immortal  ears — 
So  hear  it  thou,  in  grove  or  dell ! — 

The  music  oi  the  spheres ! 


They,  however,  whom  the  great  cities 
of  this  fair  and  pleasant  island  hold 
throughout  the  year  in  their  toils  are 
Yfdnly  haunted  in  this  time  of  invocation 
by  green  recesses  and  flowery  nooks;  and 
many  a  passionate  heart  entangled  in 
the  mighty  meshes  of  its  metropolitan 
life  is  &in  to  appease  its  yearnings  with 
the  spring  blossoms  to  be  met  in  Covent 
Garden  and  the  spring  skies  that  may  be 
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seen  at  certain  periods  from  the  bridges 
of  London.  A  glorious  garden,  no  doubt, 
Covent  Garden  is, — though  plant^  in 
Oockney-land.  What  tales,  at  once  of 
the  old  convent  pleasaunce  and  of  the 
now  recently  -  blossomed  meadows,  do 
those  treasures,  yet  wet  with  the  dews 
amid  which  they  were  gathered,  suggest 
to  the  pining  spirits  who,  with  truant 
imaginations,  have  their  bodies  chained 

2a 
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to  the  realities  of  town  existence !     And  wholesome  life  of  cities  is  fully  awake  as 
then,  what  weary  sighs  and  longings  in-  yet,  and  when  the  pale  and  squalid  and 
tense  are  floated  up  the  tide  that  pours  nameless  forms  of  vice  which  haunt  the 
through  those  huge  arches  of  stone,  to  night  of  towns  have  slunk,  one  by  one, 
meet  the  descending  stream,  and  turn  it  away  into  the  darkness  which  drew  them 
back  from  the  pollutions  of  the  great  forth  and  is  their  congenial  home,  that 
city  towards  its  own  flowery  valleys  and  London  presents  her  most  striking  aspect 
sylvan  haunts !      To  many  a    student  to  the  contemplative  man  who  looks  upon 
heart,  whom  the  clamour  of  her  streets  her  from  her  bridges.     Then  it  is,  that, 
stuns  and  their  dust  stifles,  what  a  dun-  amid  the  momentary  lull — so  soon  to  be 
geon  would  London  be  in  her  vast  en-  broken  by  the  awakening  of  thousand 
tanglement,  but  for  the  gigantic  arms  hearts,  and  the  lifting  up  of  myriad  voices 
which  she  stretches  across  the  great  river,  and  the  collision  of  countless  interests — 
to  link  together  those  portions  of  her  her  great  features  come  down,  as  it  were, 
mighty  whole  which  its  deep  and  turbid  to  the  river^s  brink: — then  it  is,  that  the 
waters  have  divided  in  vain !     In  those  everlasting  cloud  is  lifted  for  a  moment 
avenuesof  escape  only,  the  eye  gets  points  from  her  forehead,  and  the  fresh  fan  of 
of  vision 'Which  assemble  even  the  great  the  morning  passes  through  her  stifling 
and  salient  features  of  the  metropolis  in  streets, — and,  amid  the  yet  smokeless 
anything  like  multitude  and  union  be-  air,  the  eye  rests  on  pinnacle  and  tower, 
fore  it;  and  there  the  mind,  oppressed  that  steal,  one  by  one,  into  the  unadulte- 
by  the  tumult  and   *  stir  of  the  great  rated  light  of  the  young  day,  and  mark 
Babel,'  may  step  aside  and  find  breathing  distances  which  in  another  hour  wiH  have 
spaces  even  amid  the  restless  action  of  no  representative  at  that  majestic  con- 
that  BabeFs  own  giant  heart.    The  cease-  gress.     Then,  London,  in  her  vastness, 
less  hum  of  the  huge  city,  which  has  may  be  reckoned  by  her  steeples;  and 
known    no    moment    of    silence  for  a  the  thousand    fingers  with  which  she 
thousand  years,  mingles  its  momls  with  points  up  into  the  clear,  cool  April  morn- 
the  low  murmur  of  the  queenly  river;  ing  are  as  an  index  to  the  mighty  volume 
and  the  ever-flowing  tides  of  human  ex-  whose  myriad  pages  lie  closed  below, 
istence  are  checked,  though  never  for  a  In  all  the  circumstances  of  natural 
moment  overcome,  by  the  scarcely  more  constitution  through    which    we    have 
mysterious  and  irresistible  action  of  the  traced  this  young  month,   whether  in 
natural  and  yet  more  ancient  tide.    At  country  or   in  town,   we  find,    as   we 
all  hours  of  the  four-and- twenty,  does  have  before    suggested,  nothing   which 
London,  seen  from  her  bridges,  take  a  can  reasonably  account  for  the  charac- 
character  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  put  ter  of  unreason  commonly  ascribed  to 
on  an  aspect  which  she  wears  at  no  other  it, — nothing  offering  a  pliysiological  ex- 
point.      At  dark   midnight,   when   the  planation  of  that  eccentricity  in  temper 
profile  of  her  shores  is  traced  by  its  own  and  tone,  the  key-note  of  which  is  un- 
stream   of  glancing  lights,  her  recesses  questionably  struck  on  this  its  first  day, 
revealed  by  the  long  lines  of  lamps  that  and  which  is  by  many  considered  as  occa- 
pass  away  into  her  depths,  linking  them  sionally  repeating  its  utterances  through- 
together,  and  to  the  river,  as  with  golden  out  the  month.    We  shall  show  here- 
chains,  and  her  vastness  indicated  by  the  after,  that  we  do  not  intend,  for  our- 
red  glow  flung    upwards    through  the  selves,  to  be  held  responsible  for  some 
murky  air  and  spread  along  the  face  of  portions  of  this  latter  charge.    Let  those 
the  colourless  sky, — amid  the  pomps  of  defend  certain  epigrams  thrown  in  the 
a  northern  eve,  when  the  stars,  that  seem  teeth  of  April  who  make  them:  we  hut 
so  still  in  heaven,  are  rocked  to  and  fro  report, — and  under  protest.      But  the 
in  the  dark  cradle  of  the  river's  restless  folly  which  ushers  in  the  month  is  in 
tide — by  moonlight,  when  the  vast  dome  any  case  a  good  frank  folly,  and  appears 
of  her  cathedral  is  plated  with  silver,  and  in  its  own  name.    April  enters  on  the 
each  of  all  her  thousand  pinnacles  tipped  scene  ostentatiously  wearing  the  cap  and 
as  with  a  star, — by  day,  when  the  stream  bells,  and  shakes  them  in  the  face  of  all 
is  swarming  with  life,  and  the  crowded  the  world.     Now,  it  has  been  doubted  by 
civilisation  of  a  great  city  is  seen  sub-  men  who  are  well  entitled  to  be  cos- 
jected  to  new  influences  and  clothed  in  sidered  grave  men,  if,  not  to  be  a  £90! 
new  forms.    But  it  is  in  the  still  hour  of  on  All  Fools'  Day  should  be  offei^f}  as 
one  of  these  spring  morningSi  before  the  the  highest  proof  of  wifid(»n.    Tbi^  Ittye 
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a  pleasant  sound  enough,  these  jingling  seem  quite  certain  in  relation  to  it: — that 
bells,  in  ears  not  too  fastidious;  and  it  is  very  ancient,  like  the  quality  which 
April  wears  the  motley  as  her  birth-day  presides  over  it, — and  very  widely  diflfused, 
suit  with  a  quaint  and  cordial  grace  like  the  race  whom  it  professes  to  honour. 
'Which  has  kept  the  suit  in  fashion  through  Besides  having  left  its  traces  in  all  Ca- 
many  centuries.  It  is  not  quite  certain  tholic  countries,  its  footsteps  are  met  with 
when  she  came  by  the  particular  pat-  throughout  the  East,  embedded  deep  in 
tern,  or  where  or  how.  The  festival  of  the  soil  of  centuries.  Few  sceptres  are 
All  Fools'  Day  has  been*  most  commonly  the  symbols  of  a  sway  so  extensive  as  the 
supposed  to  be  in  some  way  a  derivative  bauble,  and  few  crowns  have  presided 
from  the  ancient  Feast  of  Fools, — trans-  over  a  population  more  numerous  than 
lated  into  the  Romish  calendars  from  have  the  cap  and  bells.  ^  We  have  all  a 
the  Roman  Saturnalia,  and  held  then  on  touch  of  that  same — ^you  understand  me, 
the  1st  of  January.  *  After  the  esta-  —a  speck  of  the  motley,*  says  Charles 
blishment  of  Christianity,' — to  borrow  a  Lamb;  and  he  asserts  that  the  fools  liave 
passage  from  the  *  Book  of  Christmas,*—  four  quarters  of  the  globe  on  their  side, 
*  its  earliest  teachers,  feeling  the  impossi-  at  the  least  computation.  No  marvel, 
bility  of  displacing  at  once  those  Pagan  then,  that  this  their  high  festival  should 
commemorations  which  had  taken  long  be  of  wide  observance,  and  its  origin  and 
and  deep  root  in  the  constitutions  of  records  somewhat  too  inconsequential  to 
society,  and  become  identified  with  the  be  traced  back  like  a  logical  argument, 
feelings  of  nations,  endeavoured  rather  To  seek  far  for  meanings  justifying  a 
to  purify  them  from  their  uncleanness  family  of  practices  avowedly  set  up  in 
and  adapt  them  to  the  uses  of  the  new  honour  and  illustration  of  the  *high  fan- 
religion.  By  this  arrangement,  many  an  tastical,*  might  not  be  evidence  of  any 
object  of  Pagan  veneration  became  an  great  wisdom  on  our  parts.  There  are 
object  of  veneration  to  the  early  Chris-  matters  that  reasonable  men  avoid  reason- 
tians,  and  the  polytheism  of  papal  Rome  ing  on,  and  grave  ones  know  will  not  bear 
was  engrafted  on  the  polytheism  of  the  being  treated  gravely.  It  is  your  fool  who 
heathens.  At  a  later  period,  the  Pro-  looks  folly  in  the  mouth  for  its  age,  or 
testant  reformers  of  the  Romish  worship  questions  illegitimacy  too  closely  on  its 
found  themselves,  in  deference  to  the  pedigree.  The  wisest  thing  that  a  man 
popular  heart,  under  a  like  necessity  of  re-  can  do  is,  to  accept  his  share  in  the  day's 
taining  a  variety  of  Catholic  observances:  folly,  unquestioning,  and  putting  no  long 
— and  thus  it  is,  that  festival  customs  still  face  upon  the  matter.  ^Beshrew  the 
exist  amongst  us  which  are  the  direct  de-  man,*  says  Elia,  ^  who  on  such  a  day  as 
scendants  of  customs  connected  with  the  this  should  affect  to  stand  aloof !  I  am 
classic  or  Druidical  superstitions,  and  none  of  those  sneakers.  I  am  free  of  the 
sports  which  may  be  traced  to  the  cele-  cor|)oration,  and  care  not  who  knows  it. 
brations  observed  of  old  in  honour  of  He  that  meets  me  in  the  forest  to-day, 
Saturn  or  of  Bacchus.*  On  this  principle  shall  meet  with  no  wiseacre,  I  can  tell 
it  was,  that  the  Festum  Fatuorum  him!  Stulttui  sum  I — translate  me  that, 
found  ils  way  into  the  old  Catholic  and  take  the  meaning  of  it  to  yourself  for 
calendars: — *  when  part  of  the  jollity  of  your  pains.* — Many  are  the  encourage- 
the  season  was,  a  burlesque  election  of  a  ments  given  by  this  sage  to  those  who 
mock  pope,  mock  cardinals,  and  mock  have  wisdom  enough  to  venture-  on  an 
bishops,  attended  by  a  thousand  absurd  occasional  'playing  the  fool.*  'I  have 
ceremonies,  gambols,  and  anticks.*  Thej*e  never,*  he  says,  *  n)ade  an  acquaintance 
is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  re-  that  lasted,  or  a  friendship  that  answered, 
lationship  between  the  observances  pro-  with  any  that  had  not  some  tincture  of 
per  to  the  old  feast  and  the  absurdities  the  absurd  in  their  characters.  *  *  * 
practised  under  sanction  of  the  modern  And  take  my  word  for  this,  reader,  and 
festival, — but  the  family  likeness  is  appa^-  say  a  fool  told  it  you,  if  you  please,  that 
rent.  The  pedigree  papers  are  not  quite  he  who  hath  not  a  dram  of  folly  in  his 
in  order, — but  the  evidence  of  physiog-  mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse  mat- 
nomy  is  strong.  Mr  Douce,  indeed,  de-  ter  in  his  composition!* — On  his  own 
nies  the  connection  of  the  former  feast  part.  Titan  feels  bold  to  offer  a  philo- 
with  the  modem  festival, — but  he  fails  to  sophic  argument  on  behalf  of  an  occasional 
supply  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  surrender  to  the  genius  of  the  absurd; 
the  source  of  the  latter.  Two  things  only  and  as  the  day  on  which  he  does  so  is 
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the  first  of  April,  the  worst  that  can  tuted  for  the  folly  that  was  apt  to  grow 

befall  his  logic  in  any  case  will  be  its  own  into  disease  the  folly  that  at  its  worst 

proof  that  it  is  seasonable,  if  nothing  else,  was  no  worse  than  disorder. — We  are 

and  has  been  produced  under  the  inspira-  well  aware,  after  all, — and  know  the  risks 

tion  of  the  time.    Successful  or  unsuc-  we  run  on  that  account — that  there  is  a 

cessful,  it  will  be  a  homage  to  the  fantastic  philosophy  which  could  by  no  argument 

spirit  of  the  day,  and  he  will  either  have  be  persuaded  but  that  folly  must  of  neces- 

served  the  cause,  or  been  its  victim: —  sity  be  a  foolish  thing,^and  which  you 

thus  serving  it  in  either  case.  Now,  what  could  on  no  accent  induce,  in  its  search 

Titan  would  maintain  is,  that  a  little  after  wisdom,  to  seek  it  in  that  direction, 

conscious  folly  may  be  an  antidote  against  Nevertheless,  let  it  be  remembered,  by 

the  folly  that  is  unconscious.    He  who  way  of  winding  up  our  argument  for  the 

deliberately  shakes  the  bells  in  his  cap  genius  who  rules  to-day,  according  to  the 

will  be  reminded  by  the  very  music  of  his  calendar, — ^that  there  was  a  laughing 

own  folly  to  take  off  the  cap  itself  when  philosopher  amongst  the  ancients,  who 

he  has  done  so, — ^while  he  who  is  too  has  his  admitted  place  in  the  worshipful 

starched  and  solemn  for  the  jingle,  may  body  of  the  sages — not  in  despite  of  his 

chance  to  carry  the  cap  through  the  world  laugh,  but  hecavse  thereof, — and  that 

without  knowing  it.    It  is  to  be  observed,  many  a  wise  lesson  was  uttered  to  our  own 

too,  that  the  seeds  of  folly  are  always  ancestors  by  pleasant  teachers  in  motley 

lurking  in  the  social  constitution,   and  to  which  they  would  too  probably  have  re« 

the  wise  course  to  be  pursued  is  to  deter-  fused  to  listen  from  a  sage  in  spectacles, 
mine  their  exhibition  to  mild  forms.    All        The  practices  by  which  this  festival 

the  idle  spirits  of  a  community  who  have  have  been  honoured  for  as  long  back  as  it 

destroyed  their  moral  constitutions  by  can  be  distinctly  traced  appear  to  have 

living  on  stimulants,  and  all  those  who  been  identical  in  spirit  with  those  that 

dwell    in   unwholesome    mental    atmo-  are  in  currency  at  the  present  day;-« 

spheres,  are  in  a  condition  for  the  recep-  varying  as  to  their  form,  of  course,  aocord- 

tion  and  propagation  of  the  virus, — and  ing  to  the  manners  and  costume  of  the 

thus,  absurdity  is  always  dangerously  epi-  times,  and  in  their  quality  after  the  com- 

demic  in  the  land.    It  was  a  virtue  of  parative  ingenuity  of  the  parties  using 

those  old  festival  celebrations  which  were  them.    Their  more  popular  shapes,  it  is 

once  the  recognised  occasions  of  so  much  true,  cannot  be  very  zealously  recom- 

popular  mirth  in  England,  and  is  a  virtue  mended  on  the  plea  of  their  humour:-^ 

in  them  yet  wherever  the  disposition  to  of  which  ingredient  the  popular  heart 

accept  the  mirth  exists,  that  they  acted  when  it  is  light,  and  the  youthful  one 

as  an  innocent  inoculation,  and  substi-  always,  are 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  canty  wi'  mair. 

Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1760  gives  our  readers  will  see,  from  those  that  have 
a  metrical  version  of  the  fooleries  of  the  been  ripened  by  the  illustration  of  another 
day  at  that  period: — which  differs  little,    century: — 

The  first  of  April,  some  do  say. 

Is  set  apart  for  All  Fools'  Day; 

But  why  the  people  call  it  so. 

Nor  I,  nor  they  themselves,  do  know. 

Bat  on  this  day  are  people  sent 

On  purpose  for  pnre  merriment; 

And  thongh  the  day  is  known  before. 

Yet  frequently  there  is  great  store 

Of  those  forgetfdls  to  be  found 

Who're  sent  to  dance  Moll  Dixon's  round; 

And  having  tried  each  shop  and  stall, 

And  who's  appointed  at  them  aU, 

At  last  some  tells  them  of  the  cheat; 

Then  the^  return  from  the  pursuit. 

And  straightway  home  with  shame  they  run. 

And  others  laugh  at  what  is  done. 

But  'tis  a  thing  to  be  disputed 

Which  is  the  greatest  fool  reputed. 

The  man  that  innocently  went, 

Or  he  that  him  designedly  sent ! 
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Poor  BobiD,  our  readers  will  see,  was  a  Scottish  Dame  for  the  cuckoo;  and  that 
worthy  laureate  to  the  popular  fool-  bird  is  popularly  supposed  to  come  in  with 
maker; — ^with  a  muse  exactly  fitted  to  the  month  of  April  as  its  customary  at- 
suckle  April-fools,  and  chronicle  the  tendant.  It  is  an  easy  metonymy  which 
smallest  beer  of  humour  in  the  smallest  converts  the  gowk-hunter  into  himself  a 
modicum  of  poetry !  gowk;  and  the  epithet  has  come  finally  to 
Our  Dorthem  readers  well  know,  of  be  metaphoricallyapplied  to  a  fool  in  gene- 
course,  what  it  is  to  *  hunt  the  gowk/  in  ral, — as  conveying  the  attributed  silUness 
Scotland;  and  some  of  them  have,  in  all  of  that  mueh-slandered  bird  the  cuckoo, 
probability,  gone  through  that  seasonable  The  Scottish  version  of  the  April-day  wit 
recreation,  which  has  the  double  merit  of  consists,  after  the  exact  pattern  of  the  fun 
exercising  at  once  the  limbs  and  the  recorded  by  poor  Robin,  in  sending  the  in- 
temper.  Oowh — ^it  may  not  be  known  tendedvictimof  April  mystification  with  a 
to  every  one  south  of  the  Tweed — ^is  the  sealed  letter,  in  which  is  written — 

On  the  first  day  of  April 
Hant  the  gowk  anotner  mile ! 

This  letter  being  opened  by  the  party  to  hear  amid  the  broken  stones  the  music 
whom  it  is  addressed,  the  bearer  is,  in  of  its  long-silenced  lyre, 
obedience  to  the  injunction  which  it  con-  We  need  not  dwell  at  much  greater 
tains,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  joke,  length  on  practices  which  are  so  faniiliar 
passed  on  to  some  new  direction, — and  to  all  our  readers  as  those  of  All  Fools* 
so,  from  place  to  place,  as  long  as  his  morning.  Most  of  our  friends  have,  we 
credulity  holds  out;  but,  after  a  stage  daresay,  at  one  time  or  another  been  per- 
more  or  less,  he  returns  at  last,  suddenly  formers  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion, 
enlightened  as  to  the  part  which  he  has  Of  course,  the  formula  is  not  dogmatic 
been  enacting,  and  convinced  that  there  and  invariable,— but  has  branched  ofif 
are  few  birds  on  whose  tails  it  is  more  into  varieties  of  nonconformity  and  di- 
difficult  to  put  salt  than  on  the  cuckoo's !  versities  of  practical  stultification.  It  is 
The  practice  has  original  reference,  no  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that,  in  the 
doubt,  to  that  habit  of  *  dodging '  from  handling  of  the  really  humorous  and  dis- 
tree  to  tree,  on  the  part  of  this  bird,  creet,  the  custom  of  fool-making  may  be 
which  has  beguiled  the  feet  of  the  young  rendered  the  vehicle  of  much  ingenious 
to  go  so  many  a  long  and  happy  hunt  pleasantry  and  innocent  mirth.  In  bung- 
through  the  woodland.  Who  does  not  ling  hands,  however,  it  is  a  dangerous 
remember  how  the  flute-like  voice,  shaped  weapon, — ^frequently  wounding  the  party 
into  what  has  often  seemed  to  him  a  against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  often 
spirit's  call;  shifted  its  ground  as  he  has  the  party  wielding  it.  An  amusing  in- 
followed  it  in  vain, — playing  with  his  stance  of  the  misuse  of  the  AprU-day 
April  impatience  as  Puck,  the  mischiev-  privilege  has  been  recorded  by  Mr  Hone 
ous,  played  with  Lysander  and  Deme-  in  his  *E  very-day  Book,'  and  suggests 
trius  amid  the  crosses  of  a  *  Midsummer  some  useful  lessons  on  the  theory  and 
Night's  Dream!'  Well,  then,  in  a  thing  practice  of  fool-making.  In  Paris,  the 
that  seems  so  idle  as  this  April  sport  custom  is  in  full  vogue  on  the  1st  of 
there  is  a  hidden  significance,  and  might  April, — and  its  victims  are  there  pointed 
be  profitable  inculcation,  after  all.  Many  out  under  the  title*  of  Poiasons  d^AvriL 
a  man,  looking  back  through  a  vista  of  A  young  lady  in  that  city  having,  on  the 
years  on  the  morning  of  All  Fools'  Day,  day  in  question,  made  an  irregular  ap- 
might  remember  if  he  would  both  how,  propriation  of  a  friend's  watch,  was  ar- 
in  childhood,  he  *  hunted  the  gowk'  in  rested,  and  carried  before  the  correctional 
the  woodland,  and  how  he  luis  since,  police,  to  give  an  account  of  her  motives, 
when  he  thought  himself  wiser,  *  hunted  The  spirit  of  the  day  was  upon  her,  and 
the  gowk '  in  the  world.  In  the  latter  by  way  of  defence  she  ingeniously  asserted 
view,  the  April  day  folly  but  satirises  a  that  her  sole  purpose  had  been  to  make 
folly  which  is  of  all  months  and  all  days:  her  friend  a  Poisson  d^Avril,  In  a  city 
— ^in  the  former  it  has  a  pathos  of  its  where  the  practice  is  so  rife  and  the 
own.  Amid  the  sterilities  of  after-life,  people  so  reckless,  the  plea  did  not 
many  a  chord  of  memory  is  struck  by  seem  altogether  an  improbable  one;  and 
anniversaries  like  this: — as  they  who  find  the  judge,  who  was  perhaps  somewhat  of 
the  Memnon  in  the  desert  seem  almost  to  a  practitioner  himself,  suggested  that  in 
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tiiat  csMe  she  had  of  coarse  taken  steps  sors  say  of  this  month  of  April,  then 
for  the  retorn  of  the  watch  to  its  owner,  surely  we  should  be  forced  to  arrive  at 
and  it  was  no  longer  in  her  possession,  the  conclusion  that  the  tutelary  patron 
The  lady  assented  to  this  consequence  of  of  England,  St  Qeorge,  had  somehow 
her  own  plea;  but,  unluckily  for  her,  a  or  other  got  displaced  in  the  calendar. 
hui$ner  was  despatched  to  her  apart-  It  might  suit  the  idiosyncrasies — or,  at 
ment; — and  there  he  found  the  watch  any  rate,  the  habits — of  a  saint  liice 
guiltily  reposing  on  the  mantelpiece.  St  Patrick  to  give  the  sanction  of  his 
Now,  there  are  some  people  who  when  name  to  a  division  of  time  on  which 
they  once  get  hold  of  a  good  thing,  do  Folly  has  conspicuously  inscribed  her 
not  know  when  to  have  done  with  it.  own;  but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
The  young  lady  followed  in  the  direction  that  a  staid  and  respectable  saint  like 
of  her  first  move, — and  as  the  basis  of  a  St  George  would  have  refused  to  be 
further  explanation,  declared  that,  in  the  born  on  the  23d  of  any  such  month, 
meantime,  she  had  made  a  Foisson  They  who  give  to  the  noble  English 
d^Avril  of  the  huissier.  The  stomach  order  founded  by  Edward  III.  in  honour 
of  the  court  was  quite  unequal  to  this  of  this  saint  the  Oo.intcss  of  Salisbury's 
farther  demand  on  its  digestion, — and  dropped  garter  for  motive,  belong  clearly 
the  iudge  Beeins  to  have  thought  he  was  to  that  class  of  detractors  who  will  see 
in  danger  of  being  the  next  Poisson  nothing  wise  in  what  the  month  does, 
d^Avril  himself.  As  it  was  right  that  and  who  reflect  the  character  of  her  im- 
there  should  be  one  victim  to  the  genius  puted  frivolity  on  all  associated  with  her. 
of  the  time,  since  liis  name  had  been  thus  We,  on  the  other  hand,  see  in  the  sober 
invoked,  the  nmgistrate,  therefore,  de-  and  chivalrous  character  of  the  great 
cided  that  the  lady  should  herself  play  spiritual  champion,  who  came  into  the 
the  part  of  Foisson  d^Avril.  Address-  calendar  on  horseback,  a  testimonial  to 
ing  her  in  that  character,  he  commended  the  month.  The  sober  genius  of  the 
her  to  a  twelvemonth's  retirement  in  the  English  has  not  surrounded  the  history 
House  of  Correction;  directing  that  on  of  this  saint  with  such  a  halo  of  mystifi- 
the  first  day  of  the  same  month  in  the  cation  and  miracle  (any  more  than  of 
following  year  she  should  be  discharged,  frolic)  as  the  Irish  have  woven  for  the 
as  for  the  second  time  an  April  fool,  forehead  of  their  great  apostle;  but  his 
Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  recoil.  But  legends  are  full  of  a  noble  simplicity, 
amongst  other  morals  which  the  story  distinct  in  their  narration,  clear  in  their 
has,  that  our  readers  may  find  out  for  symbolical  meanings,  and  presenting  him 
themselves,  it  has  one  important  one  in  a  very  high  and  distinguished  attitude 
which  we  make  it  our  duty  to  point  out  amongst  those  of  his  brother  worthies 
to  them, — by  way  of  taking  our  leave  of  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  Europe, 
All  Fools'  Day.  The  lady  in  question  and  are  known  as  the  Champions  of 
did  undeniably  exercise  the  privilege  of  Christendom.  His  biography  states,  that 
the  festival  on  the  occasion  named  with  he  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  of  Christian 
considerable  ingenuity,  —  but  not  in  a  parents,— and  rose  rapidly  by  his  soldierly 
riffht  spirit.  Her  motives  were  not  pure,  merits  to  the  rank  of  tribune  in  the 
She  was  no  true  worshipper  of  the  genius  army  of  Dioclesian.  But  that  prince 
of  the  time.  It  was  not  for  an  anadulte-  becoming  the  persecutor  of  Christianity, 
rated  sacrifice  to  folly — for  the  clear  and  the  young  soldier  threw  up  his  commis- 
unmingled  love  of  fun — that  she  put  on  sion,  remonstrated  with  the  emperor 
the  patchwork  garment  and  bowed  before  himself,  and  was  cast  into  prison.  There, 
the  wild  deity  of  the  day.  In  his  own  tortures  and  temptations  having  alike 
merry  temple,  and  by  his  own  laughing  failed  to  shake  his  resolution,  he  was  on 
side,  she  sacrilegously  set  up  an  image  of  the  next  day  led  through  the  city,  and 
Momus  to  share  in  her  homage: — and  beheaded.  Thus  came  this  hero  into  the 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  angry  god  general  company  of  the  saints : — his 
broke  the  head  of  the  idolater  with  his  adoption  as  the  particular  saint  of  Eng- 
bauble !  The  true  votary  harbours  no  land  is  accounted  for  as  follows. — When 
false  pretences.  They  who  would  rightly  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  to  William  the 
keep  All  Fools'  Day  must  do  so  in  the  Conqueror,  was  besieging  Antioch,  to  re- 
real  and  unsophisticated  spirit  of  the  lieve  which  the  Saracens  were  advancing 
(time.  in  force,  St  George  appeared,  to  the  eyes 
If  all  were  true  that  some  of  its  cen-  of  both  hosts,  coming  down  the  hill|  cud 
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in  white,  with  a  red  cross  on  his  banner,  well  as  of  the  fast  of  the  Holy  Week  which 

and  leading  on  an  innumerable  army  to  precedes  it,  within  the  present  month, 

reinforce  the  Christian  array.   At  this  spi-  render  it  one  of  high  observance  in  both 

ritual  apparition,  the  infidels  fied: — and  the  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  Churches, 

the  cross  was  planted  in  Antioch.    From  The  great  feast  of  Easter,  which  in  ancient 

thatday,  ^  Saint  Qeorge!' became  the  war-  times  was  observed  at  different  periods 

cry  of  England,  and  has  led  her  sons  over  by  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches, 

many  a  victorious  field.   The  saint  in  ques-  was  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  395,  ordered 

tion  has  given  his  name  and  patronage  to  to  be  held  by  all  churches  on  the  same 

more  than  one  knightly  institution  in  day.    In  this  Protestant  country,  our 

Christendom;  but  the  most  famous  is  the  readers  are,  most  of  them,  aware,  that 

English  one,  founded  in  1344, — the  most  the  falling  of  Easter-day — on  which  all 

ancient  and  noble  lay  order  in  the  worlds  the  other  moveable  feasts,  as  well  as  the 

Its  origin  and  badge  Camden  assigns  to  law  terms,  circuits  of  the  judges,  and 

the  victory  obtained  by  Edward  over  the  many  other  matters  of  civil  interest,  are 

French  at  Cressy, — when  that  king  or-  made  to  depend — oranges  over  a  period 

dered  his  garter  to  be  displayed  as  a  extending  from  the  22d  of  March  to  the 

signal  of  battle.    The  *  Qeorge,'  amongst  25th  of  April: — making  at  the  extremes 

the  ensigns  of  this  order,  is,  as  our  read-  a  difference  of  five  weeks.    In  the  year 

ors  know,  the  figure  of  the  warrior  saint,  1818,  Easter-day  fell  on  the  earliest  of  these 

mounted  and  in  armour,  encountering  a  days: — in  the  year  2285,  it  will  again, 

dragon  with  a  tilting  spear.    Doubtless,  The  rule  by  which  this  variety  of  inci- 

this  allegory  was  designed  to  represent  dence  is  regulated,  is  founded  upon  st&- 

his  Christian  triumph — both  in  the  early  tute  enactment, — and  is  thus  expressed  in 

trial  of  his  living  faith,  and  in  his  spiri-  the  English  Church's  Book  of  Common 

tual  demonstrations  on  the  subsequent  Prayer: — *  Easter-day  is  always  the  first 

battle-fields  of  the  English — over  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  hap- 

dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  whom   the  pens  upon,  or  next  after,  the  21st  day 

archangel  Michael  crushed  before  him.  of  March;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens 

The  popular  imagination  has,  however,  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday 

materialised  the  figure;  and  taking  the  after.'      The  old  method  of  reckoning 

classical  fable  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  new  moons  having  led  to  sundry  disor- 

for  its  model,  has  grafted  one  legend  at  ders,  the  Act  of  1752  laid  down  a  mode 

least  (made  familiar  to  us  by  the  old  of  procedure  which  prevents  their  recur- 

ballads)  into  the  history  of  St  George,  rence. 

which  may  take  its  place  among  the  The  solemn  and  touching  considera- 

elever  things  attributed  to  St  Patrick  tions  that  belong  to  this  period  of  the 

and  St  David.    Again  let  us  allude  to  year,  covering  all  its  days  with  religious 

the  yery  proper  distinction  which,  among  emblems — which  conduct  the  mourning 

our  island  saints,  the  patron  of  England,  spirit  through  the  dark  and  penitentiid 

as  the  mother  power,  has  over  the  rest,  hours  of  Passion  Week  into  that  triumph- 

The  former  is,  as  we  have  observed,  a  ant  strain  which  hails  the  gospel  scheme 

cavalry  saint, — while  the  others  performed  complete  on  the  morning  of  Easter-day— 

their  miracles  and  fought  their  way  into  would  lead  beyond  our  limits,  and  ask  a 

the  calendar  on  foot.  more  sacred  neighbourhood  than  that  of 

The  part  of  our  subject  which  we  now  the  quaint  traditions  which  we  have  here 

approach  is  one  which,  as  we  have  already  undertaken  to  record.    We  will  remark 

hinted,  we  approach  under  protest.    We  only,  that  the  festival  season  upon  which 

desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  de-  the  heart  enters  on  issuing  from  that 

clining  to  have  any  share  whatever  in  mournful  commemoration  is  one  of  uni- 

putting  the  brand  of  folly  on  the  fea-  versal  observance  throughout  Christen- 

ture  of  the  month  coming  next  under  dom.    The  name  itself  is  said  to  be 

notice,— K>r  taking  any  part  with  the  derived  from   the  goddess  Eastor,  the 

epigrammatists  who  insist  on  regard-  oriental  Astarte, — ^in  honour  of  whom 

ing  the  pronunciation  that  occurs  some-  our  Saxon  ancestors  held  high  festival  at 

where  about  its  middle  term  as  an  aggra-  thisportionof  theyear: — and  the  Christian 

vated  form  of  the  epidemic  which  broke  festival  by  which  that  was  superseded  was, 

out  on  its  opening  day.    A  few  paragraphs  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  prolonged 

of  explanation  will,  however,  be  necessary  throughout  the  entire  week,  and  made 

to  introduce  the  matter  to  our  riders.  the  occasion  of  many  beneficent  institu- 

The  falling  of  the  Easter  festival)  as  tions  and  worthy  deeds.    Out  of  the  groat 
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and  joyful  event  of  the  time  arose  a  sense  their  inscriptions. — like  granite  fragments 
of  universal  brotherhood  and  a  spirit  of  found  in  the  desert,  conveying  imperfect 
extended  good-will;  and  the  lowly  and  suggestions  of  their  early  character  and 
obscure  of  the  earth  towered  in  its  warmth  uses,  and  marking  only  that  human  life 
to  the  dignity  of  immortal  spirits — and  and  human  purpose  had  once  been  there ! 
flung  in  its  sunshine  the  shadows  of  Among  these  Easter  practices  is  one, 
Christian  men.  The  church's  most  solemn  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  as 
sacrament  was  daily  administered, — and  coming  under  the  censure  of  a  particular 
the  children  of  toil  were  unharnessed  school  of  philosophers,  and  provoking  the 
from  their  labours  that  they  might  share  comments  of  a  less  grave  and  sententious 
in  its  blessings.  The  slave  was  eman-  class  whose  irreverent  dealing  with  cer- 
cipated, — and  the  poor  man  was  fed  in  tain  subjects  recalls  the  social  heterodoxy 
the  spirit  of  charity  which  the  great  fes-  of  the  Greek  epigrammatists.  It  is,  we 
tival  begot.  The  avenging  arm  of  the  repeat,  only  as  historians  that  we  would 
law  refused  to  strike  at  this  season,  and  record  the  proposal  made  by  these  two 
the  courts  were  closed.  The  festival  very  different  classes  of  dealers  in  diag- 
remains  to  our  day, — but  the  forms  are  nostics  to  remove  the  title  of  All  F00& 
changed.  Their  more  ascetic  spirit —  Day  to  a  later  period  of  the  month  in 
which  proscribed  all  shows  and  amuse-  honour  of  this  especial  practice.  Thepe- 
ments,  as  standing  too  immediately  in  culiar  moral  condition  which  is  so  empha- 
presence  of  the  great  sacrifice  by  which  tically  pronounced  on  its  first  day,  they 
the  triumph  of  the  time  had  been  reached,  consider  to  have  reached  its  crisis  at  the 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  ages  unsuit-  time  in  question, — which  our  readers  will 
able  expressions  of  the  immensity  of  the  see  is,  for  reasons  already  given,  a  vari- 
blessing  won — ^has  given  place  to  a  more  able  date, — and  the  forms  of  its  pronun- 
cheerful  genius  of  commemoration,  and  elation  are,  according  to  them,  in  the 
shows  and  amusements  of  all  kinds  are  latter  case  far  more  dangerous.  In  the 
now  the  order  of  the  time.  These  re-  April  folly,  as  it  exhibits  itself  at  this 
joicings,  whether  modem  or  traditional,  time,  the  cases,  they  say,  are  frequently 
quaint  or  commonplace,  vary  in  the  fatal, — and  the  patient  never  recovers  his 
various  districts  of  the  kingdom.  In  former  condition.  The  disorder  is  worse 
£EM;t,  seasons  of  admitted  festival  like  than  small-pox,  they  assert,  in  this, — ^that 
this,  which  create  a  prolonged  and  general  even  where  things  turn  out  well,  the  pa- 
holiday,  besides  their  own  peculiar  and  tient  is  always  marked  for  life.  Leaving 
appropriate  company  of  observances,  en-  these  scoffers  to  their  epigrams,  let  us 
list  also  in  their  service  all  the  other  come  to  the  fact  itself,  which  the  readers 
merry  spirits,  wheresoever  begotten,  that  of  Titan  will,  we  are  sure,  not  consider 
they  find  in  their  way.  The  spirit  of  re-  as  justifying  them.  In  many  districts  of 
velry  descends  by  all  its  arteries  through-  England — and  perhaps  generally  through- 
out the  frame  of  society, — and  everywhere  out  them  all — the  Easter  week  is  chosen, 
exhibits  its  action,  as  by  so  many  pulses,  as  a  leisure  time,  for  the  drawing  of  the 
upon  the  traditions  and  superstitions  great  matrimonial  lottery.  The  numbers 
and  customs  of  each  of  the  particular  who  in  some  of  the  large  manufacturing 
points  at  which  it  presents  itself.  The  towns  try  their  fortune  on  the  Monday 
joyous  manifestations  which  are  charac-  of  that  merry  week  is  certainly  a  startling 
teristic  of  each  locality  come  out  to  meet  fact  for  the  Malthusians.  Unquestion- 
the  laughing  genius  that  walks  the  land  ably,  marriage  is  epidemic  on  Easter 
and  do  him  homage.  Accordingly,  the  Monday.  If  the  Easter  week  were  an 
ancient  customs — such,  for  example,  as  Easter  month,  its  spirit  would  bid  fair  to 
that  of  the  peace-eggers,  in  the  northern  swallow  up  celibacy  in  the  land.  We  will 
English  counties;  ihdXoilifting, or  fieav-  take  the  hundreds  who  on  this  day  are 
ing,  in  some  parts  of  the  north  and  of  annually  coupled  in  what  at  the  period 
the  west;  and  the  practice  of  dipping  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer  was  the 
the  church,  in  Warwickshire  (which  are  Collegiate  Church,  and  is  now  the  Cathe- 
among  the  Easter  ceremonials) — are  too  dral,  of  Manchester,  for  an  example;  and 
numerous  to  be  collected  within  a  narrow  we  select  this  scene  of  the  outbreak  as 
compass,  and  too  detached  and  fragmen-  such  example,  because  there  the  fiict  gave 
taiy  to  be  built  together  into  a  consist-  rise  under  the  spiritual  ministrations  of 
ent  whole.  Many  of  these  old  customs,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Brookes  to  many  * 
indeed,  survive  only  in  a  mutilated  form,  pleasant  scene  and  strange  mistake,--*- 
k>n2  from  their  bases  and  illegible  in  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think 
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were  inteDded  by  that  worthy  as  practical  these  lottings  were  effected,  that  parties 

satires  upon  the  institution,  or  sly  insinu-  would  find   themselves  married   before 

ations  at    some  of   its  more    doubtful  they  had  time  to  get  a  clear  notion  of 

morals.  Joshua  Brookes — all  whose  quips  what  was  going  forward: — and  sometimes, 

and  quaintnesses  have  long  been  laid  in  it  is  said,  in  wrong  couples.    Remon- 

the  grave,  with  Yorick's — who  years  since  strance  was  as  unavailing  in  the  case  of 

took  up  his  own  dwelling  among  the  a  mesalliance  as  in  that  of  a  misnomer, 

thousands  whom  he  had  seen  to  their  Joshua  married  his  parties  in  haste,  that 

homes  in  the  silent  city — will  be  long  they  might  repent  at  leisure.     Stories 

remembered  in  the  scene  of  his  eccentri-  are  told  of  occasions  when  some  one  of 

cities  as  a  busy  bub  somewhat  irreverent  the  parties,  perceiving  that  he  was  being 

labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  church,  given  away  in  an  unexpected  direction, 

Working  chaplain  to  the  Fellows  of  this  would  strive  in  vain  to  put  his  finger  on 

finest  of  old  churches  planted  in  the  the  wheel  which  was  rapidly  shaping  out 

heart  of  so  dense  a  population,  he  had  for  him  an  immutable  and  unlooked-for 

upon  his  single  shoulders  a  load  of  sacra-  destiny.  Joshua  never  stopped  the  wheel, 

mental  duty  which  no  contrivances  more  — ^far  less,  put  it  back.    However  capri- 

spiritual  than  those  invented  by  himself  cious  in  its  principle,  irrevocable  as  fate 

could  in  all  probability  have  enabled  them  was  any  view  which  he  might  accidentally 

to  sustain.     Many  a  tradition  of  Joshua  have  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

most  survive  in  the  old  Grammar  School,  crowds  before  him  should  be  arranged 

— at  whose  gates  he  had  his  earthly  taber-  into  pairs.    To  rectify  any  mistake  which 

nacle,  and  with  whose  imps  he  waged  the  ceremony  had  once  begun  to  conse- 

perpetual  war.    There  is  no  doubt  that  crate,  was  hopeless.      Protests  offered 

Joshua  resented  the  hymeneal  rage  of  during  the  performance  of  his  spells  had 

Easter;  —  but  he  had  other  crotchets,  no  notice  at  all:  to  those  uttered  after 

which  his  ministry  brought  into  relief,  they  were  complete  he    bad  but   one 

He  had  a  horror  of  heathen  names,  and  answer, — and  hardly  time  for  that:— • 

would  not  christen  by  such.    His  mode  *  You're  all  married, — and  must  settle  it 

of  dealing  on  such  occasions  was  sum-  among  yourselves!'    Marriages  are  said 

mary, — and  we  presume  uncanonical.  to  be  made  in  heaven: — certainly,  these 

It  consisted  in  choosing  a  name  for  him-  were  made  by  its  servant  on  his  own 

self,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  ministerial  responsibility.    The  difficulty 

turning  a  deaf  ear  to  paternal  remon-  would  sometimes  be  for  the  parties  to 

strances.    Indeed,  Joshua  had  never  time  know  whom  they  really  had  married.  The 

to  argue;  and  would  baptise  an  unhappy  formula  of   the    Rev.  Joshua  Brookes 

child  by  the  name  of  John,  under  pro-  would  have  been  a  good  formula  for  the 

test  of  even  the  most  eclectic  sponsors, —  1st  of  April !     Well,  the  weary  priest 

sending  it  forth  from  the  temple  thus  himself,  as  we  have  said,  hath  long  since 

vulgarly  ticketed,  to  the  utter  annihila-  rested  from  his  Easter  labours  in  that 

tion   of  such  prospects    as  its  parents  common  grave  into  which — happily  it 

might  have  constmcted  for  its  fortune  may  be,  for  many  an  Easter  victim — 

on  the  theory  of  Mr  Shandy.    If  all  the  *  his  works,'  of  this  kind,  *  do '  not  ^  fol- 

stories  told  of  him  be  true,  he  did  worse  low  him.'    The  mistakes  that  he  made 

things  with  the  power  to  bind  intrusted  have  been  many  of  them  rectified — and 

to  him  as  the  priest  of  marriage.    Under  the  knots  which  he  tied  falsely,  have  been 

his  conjurations,  matrimony  became  more  loosened— on  its  threshold.    To  Joshua 

literally  a  lottery  than  it  had  ever  been  that  must  be  indeed  and  emphatically  a 

before.    To  the  doubt,  in  all  cases,  whe-  land  of  rest  in  which  *  there  is  neither 

ther  the  ticket  chosen  may  turn  up  a  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage!' 

blank  or  a  prize,  Joshua  contrived  to  add  But  if  the  month  he  indeed  a  month 

the  further  insecurity  of  not  allowing  the  of  fools,  its  folly  takes  a  sadder  aspect  and 

parties  to  take  their  chance  upon  a  ticket  a  darker  hue  as  April — April  the  beloved, 

of  their  own.    The  crowd  who  came  for  with  all  her  faults — to  some  of  us,  he- 

his  priestly  offices  during  the  short  ca-  cause  of  them — grows  towards  her  old 

nonical  hours  of  Easter  Monday  rendered  age.    The   25th   of  this  month  is  St 

officiation  for  individuals  impossible;  and  Mark's  Day;  and  the  eve  of  St  Mark 

they  were,  accordingly,  passed  under  the  is  still  distinguished  in  certain  parts  of 

yoke — as  men  are  sold  for  slaves  in  other  the  north  of  England  by  lingering  traces 

markets — in  lots,  small  and  large.     So  of  those  melancholy  superstitions  which 

rapid^  too,  was  the  process  by  which  haunted  it  of  old.    Many  of  the  old 
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mystical  prooeediugs  of  this  evening —  brought  only  the  white.    The  sick  looked 
those,  especially,  like  the  eating  of  the  anzioosly  into  his  eyes,  for  meanings 
dumb  cake  or  laying  the  branch  in  the  which  chilled  their  blood, — ^and  his  pre- 
church  porch,  in  which  the  maidens  en-  sence  in  lighted  chambers  threw  shadows 
gaged  for  the  purpose  of  reading  their  as  from  the  grave.    The  possession  of 
matrimonial  prospects — have  a  striking  unlawful  knowledge  wrought,  as  it  ever 
analogy  with  the  s^iells  cast,  in  Scotland,  does,  his  own  unhappiness.     The  young 
on  the  vigil  of  All  Saints'  Bay,  or  Hallow-  forsook  his  haunts,  lest  he  should  take 
e^en.    The  true  meanings  of  these  spells  their  measure   for  winding-sheets;  and 
are  not  to  be  recovered  from  the  wrecks  the  old  shrank  from  communication  with 
of  ancient  things  in  which  they  lie  em-  one  who  had  communed  with  the  dead, 
bedded:  but  superstition  has  a  traditional  If  his  ovm  form  did  not  present  itself  to 
life — like  the  galvanic  action  in  a  dead  his  vision  in  the  spectral  train — as  it  was 
body — long  after  the  living  principle  has  odds,  it  did — and  so  send  him  from  the 
departed  from  it.    The  gloomiest  of  all  church  porch  with  the  death-wound  in 
the  forms  which  it  takes  on  the  vigil  his  heart,  he  became  a  hermit  in  his  own 
of  St  Mark  is  that  which   sends  the  village,— or  consorted  with  the  sexton, 
watcher  into  the  church  porch  on  this  and  announced  to  him  the  amount  of  his 
night,  at   Uhe  witching  hour'  —  from  labours  for  the  coming  year.    Like  the 
deven  till  one — under  the  belief  that  in  men  of  old  who  explored  the  cave  of 
the  third  year  of  such  a  vigil  he  will  see,  Trophonius,  and  returned, — he  smiled  no 
at  midnight,  pass  him  in  melancholy  pro-  more  who  came  back  with  the  reputation 
cession,  and  go  in  at  the  church-door,  the  of  a  seer  from  the  vigil  of  St  Mark ! 
ghosts  of  all  who  arc  to  die  in  that  parish        On   her  latest  day,  April  commonly 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year !    Many  grows  beautiful  and  serene.     The  30th 
terrors  were  anciently  wrought  with  this  is  a  day  of  woodland  wandering,  and  has 
dark  superstition.     He  whose  nerves  had  an  eve  of  happier  and  healthier  omens, 
carried  him  through  such  an  ordeal,  and  All  through  the  sunny  hours,  the  young 
procured  him  such  a  revelation  (for,  be  it  are  abroad  in  lane  and  meadow,  taking 
observed,  his  excited  imagination  would  their   farewell  of   the  pleasant    month 
be  exceedingly  likely  to  conjure  up  a  whom  by  this  time  they  have  learned  to 
vision  in  the  church  porch   when  the  love  so  well,  and  getting  from  her  gar- 
clock  struck    twelve  on  the  appointed  lands  to  fling,  on  the  morrow,  at  the 
night !),  became  an  object  of  apprehension  feet  of  her  young  sister,  the  gentle  May. 
and  dislike  to  his  neighbours.     His  no-  The  parting  smile  of  April  is  often  her 
tice  too  earnest  of  a  friend  was  a  sentence  sweetest: — and  the  slumbers  of  the  young 
of  deafh  that  not  unfrequently  executed  heart  while  she  lies  dying  are  coloured  by 
itself;  and  his  gaze  into  a  fair  face,  which  that  smile,  and  filled  with  visions  of  the 
should  have  brought  the  red  rose  there,  coming  maypole  and  the  morrice-dance. 


A    SPRING   SONG. 

As  I  came  through  the  wood  to-day 

I  heard  the  birdies  sing — 
*The  sun  has  ta'en  the  frost  away, 

And  brought  the  pleasant  Spring. 
Oh  long  the  winter  was,  and  drear, 

The  skies  were  hung  with  gloom; 
But  we  had  faith — we  did  not  fear — 

We  knew  the  Spring  would  come.* 

Oh  birdie,  singing  on  the  tree 

Thy  hymn  of  praise  divine, 
I  would  thou  couldst  impart  to  me 

Such  hopeful  trust  as  thine. 
To  my  worn  heart,  when  grief  is  near^ 

This  heavenly  lesson  bring — 
To  bear  life's  winter  without  fear, 

Believing  in  the  Spring !  M.  J.  J. 
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GROUPERS  IN  TUB  DEVIL's  HOLE. 

TuR  Devil *8  Hole  is  one  of  many  ponds  in 
which  are  kept,  for  the  winter's  consump- 
tion, the  surplus  fish  which  the  fishermen 
cannot  profitably  dispose  of  in  summer. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  latter  season,  the 
DeviPs  Hole  usually  contains  about  1000 
groupers;  but  at  the  close  of  winter  100 
may  not  be  found  there.  No  other  fish 
but  groupers  are  ever  placed  in  the  Hole, 
for  they  would  be  devoured  immediately. 
Yet  Sam  Slick,  without  any  compunction, 
fills  it  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  for  the 
sake  of  some  facetious  puns  at  the  expense 
of  the  finny  tribe. 

The  ravenous  appetite  of  the  groupers 
is  a  source  of  great  amusement ;  and  the 
anecdotes  of  what  they  have  swallowed,  if 
repeated  here,  would  scarcely  be  swallowed 
by  the  reader. 

When  we  threw  bread  amongst  them, 
they  rushed  on  it  dn  masse,  in  a  manner 
that  proved  that  they  were  not  over-fed. 
They  then  raised  themselves  up  perpendi- 
cularly (as  if  standing  on  their  tails),  star- 
ing at  us  with  great  gravity,  apparently 
asking  for  more.  Their  large  counte- 
nances resembled  grey  -  headed  negroes. 
They  were  perfectly  hideous,  especially 
such  as  were  casting  their  scales.  Besides 
periodical  changes  of  hue,  they  appear  to 
change  colour  momentarily  when  excited. 
More  than  one  dog  is  recorded  to  have 
fallen  into  the  pond,  and  to  have  left  be- 
hind him,  in  the  jaws  of  the  fish,  the 
greater  part  of  his  coat. 

THE  CONVICT  SFSTEM  OF  BERMUOA. 

Transportation  to  the  colonies  was  cer- 
tainly, in  former  times,  a  most  severe 
punishment;  and,  though  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  so,  it  was  not  till  lately  easy 
to  eradicate  traditionary  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  mluds  of  many  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  Unfortunately,  those 
who  principally  profited  by  the  altered 
system  were  not  amongst  the  unenlightened 
on  that  important  point.  The  whole  sub- 
ject, however,  appears  to  be  now  exciting 
attention  and  interest  amongst  the  educated 
classes  in  England ;  and  will,  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  be  one  day  satisfactorily 
settled. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  his  "  Advice  to  Pari- 
shioners,' writes  as  follows : — *  Give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  transportation  ia  no  joke. 


Up  at  five  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  a 
jacket  half  blue,  half  yellow,  chained  on 
to  another  person  like  two  dogs,  a  man 
standing  over  you  with  a  great  stick,  weak 
porridge  for  breakfast,  bread-and-water  for 
dinner,  boiled  beans  for  supper,  straw  to 
lie  upon,  and  all  for  thirty  years ! ' 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter,  the  reader 
will  judge  for  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  this 
picture,  even  in  a  colony  to  which  the  very 
worst  criminals  are  transported.  Sydney 
Smith,  it  is  true,  may  have  wilfully  exag- 
gerated, for  the  sake  of  effect ;  but  still  it 
id  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  system  carried  on 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  at  least  for 
the  last  thirty  years. 

The  convict  establishment  at  Bermuda 
is  fixed  partly  at  Boaz,  and  partly  at  Ire- 
land Islands.  The  whole  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  governor  of  the  colony  as 
superintendent.  Under  him  there  is  a 
deputy  superintendent  (who  resides  at 
Boaz),  three  overseers,  and  about  forty 
warders  and  assistant  warders.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  is  constantly  fluctuating. 
In  the  course  of  every  year,  several  fresh 
batches  arrive;  and  others,  who  have 
nearly  finished  their  time,  return  home. 
Since  1853,  there  have  seldom  been  more 
than  1200  at  any  one  time,  and  that  is 
about  their  present  strength.  They  are 
dressed  in  straw  hats  with  riband  bands, 
a  blouse,  and  coarse  brown  hoUand  trou- 
sers. Their  numbers,  and  the  names  of 
the  hulks  they  belong  to,  are  marked  upon 
their  blouses. 

The  author  has  been  a  daily  eye-witness 
for  some  months  of  many  Qf  the  facts  de- 
tailed in  this  and  the  following  chapter; 
the  rest  has  been  collected  from  good  local 
authorities. 

The  convicts  are  employed  on  the  go- 
vernment works  of  the  dockyard  and  of 
Boaz  Island;  the  former  including  the 
wor^s  of  the  royal  engineer  department. 
Excavating  and  blasting  the  rocks,  and 
building  storehouses,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal hard  labour.  The  less  laborious  occu- 
pations consist  in  cleaning  up  the  hulks, 
attending  the  hospital,  and  acting  as  ser- 
vants to  the  overseers  and  warders.  This 
light  toil  is  reserved  for  the  best  characters; 
and  they  are  paid  the  same  as  if  on  the 
works. 

The  prisoners  apportioned  off  to  Ireland 
Island  live  on  board  the  Medway  hulk, 
in  the  Camber.  Those  stationed  at  Boaz 
live  on  shore  in  strong  barracks ;  and  two 
hulks  are  moored  at  some  distance  from 
them,  one  of  which,  the  Tenedos,  is  used 
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as  a  convict  hospital.  There  are,  in  the  — according  to  their  different  persuasions. 
Camber,  two  hulks  beside  the  Medway,  On  Sunday  afternoons,  psalms,  from  the 
in  one  of  which,  the  Dromedary,  the  Medway  hulk,  resound  through  the  dock- 
prisoners  who  proceed  from  Boaz  to  work  yard ;  and  this  strange  church  music  would 
in  the  dockyard  get  their  dinners ;  the  be  gratifying  to  every  generous  mind,  if 
other  is  turned  into  a  receiving- house  for  its  sincerity  and  spontaneity  could  eonfi- 
the  crews  of  vessels  undergoing  repairs.  The  dently  be  relied  on. 
hours  of  labour  commence  at  about  half-  If  we  compare  the  food  and  work  of  the 
past  seven  a.m.  in  summer,  and  eight  in  convicts  with  those  of  the  soldiers  on 
winter.  At  noon,  the  prisoners  are  marched  guard  and  on  sentry  in  the  same  island, 
off  to  dinner  on  board  the  Medway  the  position  of  the  former  will  excite  no 
and  Dromedary.  They  are  at  work  again  compassion  in  the  tenderest  breast, 
at  half- past  one.  At  six  p.m.  in  summer.  The  convict  is  allowed  daily  one  pound 
and  at  five  in  winter,  labour  is  broken  off  and  eleven  ounces  of  bread,  and  one  pound 
for  the  day,  and  the  prisoners  return  to  and  a  quarter  of  meat,  and  half-a-gill  of 
their  hulks  and  barracks.*  rum.*   He  has  cocoa  sweetened  for  break- 

Except  as  a    temporary  measure,   in  fast,  and  a  supper  equally  good, 

cases  of  mutiny,  or  repeated  attempts  to  The  soldier  is  limited  to  one  pound  of 

escape,  chains  are  never  used.  bread  and  one  pound  of  meat,  and  buys  his 

About  nine  hours  of  labour  in  summer,  own  groceries  and  liquor, 
and  eight  in  winter,  are  the  maximum  of  The  writer  was  assured,  by  an  eye-wit- 
actual  work.  The  convicts  who  arrive  from  ness,  that  on  the  first  serving  out  of  the 
Boaz  to  work  in  the  dockyard,  have  their  increased  allowance  of  bread  (for  it  used 
hours  of  labour  shortened  by  the  time  it  to  be  only  one  pound),  the  convicts,  in  eon- 
takes  them  to  march  there  and  back.  tempt,  threw  the  surplus  overboard. 

How  many  thousands  are  there  of  good  Can  the  reader  avoid  a  smile  at  Sydney 

character  in  London,  whose  hours  of  la-  Smithes  description  of  a  convict^s  fare  ? — 

hour  exceed  those  of  these  condemned  <  porridge  for  breakfast,  bread-and-water 

felons  !    The  printers*  devils,  for  instance,  for  dinner,*  &c. 

who  work  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  The  convict  at  Bermuda  passes  every 

eight  at  night,  with  only  one  hour*s  relaxa-  night  (not  ^  on  straw,*  but)  comfortably  in 

tion  for  dinner,  undergo  more  severe  and  bed.     The  soldier,  at  the  same  station, 

unhealthy  toil  than  any  out-of-door  con-  passes  every  fourth,  sometimes  every  third, 

vict  labour  practised  at  the  present  day.  night  on  guard  and  on  sentry.     And  one 

To  be  sure  there  is  the  loss  of  liberty  in  of  the  most  life- wearing  of  occupations  is 
the  convict's  case.  But  that,  as  hitherto  re-  that  of  a  night  sentinel ;  the  soldier  being 
gulated  for  a  long  time,  is  shorn  of  much  on  sentry  two  out  of  every  six  hours  (night 
of  its  terrors ;  sentences  being  usually  and  day)  whilst  on  guard, 
shortened,  more  than  one-half,  by  good  These  facts  have  long  been  so  well  ap- 
behaviour.  The  convicts  also  enjoy  the  preciated  by  soldiers,  that  crimes  were, 
best  medical  and  clerical  advice  and  assist-  formerly,  not  unfrequently  committed  by 
ance.  Those  who  come  out  with  delicate  them  with  the  express  desire  of  being 
constitutions  escape  hard  labour.  Thus  transported.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
many  pass  most  of  their  time  in  hospital,  regiments,  even  within  the  last  few  years, 
where  they  average  at  the  rate  of  about  of  soldiers  being  shot  for  crimes  of  violence 
seven  or  eight  per  cent.  At  the  same  committed  to  secure  a  sentence  of  trans- 
station  not  more  than  three  or  four  per  portation.  But  in  some  cases  the  disap- 
cent.  of  the  garrison  are  usually  on  the  pointment  of  a  good  flogging  has  been 
sick  list.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  sufficient  to  check  these  longings  for  a 
that  army  recruits  are  not  passed  if  they  change  to  the  hulks.  Such  soldiers,  if 
have  anything  serious  the  matter  with  associated  with  convicts,  have  only  them- 
them ;  whereas  the  ranks  of  the  convicts  selves  to  blame,  and  are  undeserving  of 
are  as  open  to  the  sickly  and  the  deformed  compassion.  But  there  is  a  class  of  miU- 
as  to  the  healthy  and  able-bodied  classes,  tary  criminals  whom  it  is  highly  un- 
convicts who  arrive  well  seldom  fall  sick  just  to  imprison  with  thieves  and  niur- 
(provided  of  course  no  fever,  such  as  that  derers.  I  allude  to  deserters.  For  de- 
in  1853,  is  raging  in  the  islands) ;  but  many  sertion,  a  soldier  is  sometimes  transported 
who  arrive  in  delicate  health  become  well  like  a  common  felon.  The  usual  sen- 
and  strong  in  a  short  time.  tence  hitherto  inflicted  by  courts-martial 

The  prisoners  are  visited  by  clergymen  was  seven  years.     That,  in  fact,  became 

^  ^    .       ^  ^       ,               ,^           .  ,    ^  three ;   after  which,  the  soldier  obtained 

*  During  the  Tteat  of  summer,  the  convicts  do  ^      - 

not  work  between  the  hours  of  eleven  a.m.  and  *  As  rum  is  not  necessary  to  health,  why  is  it 

two  P.M.;  and  care  at  other  times  is  taken,  as  allowed  to  criminals?    If  meant  to  giveexlUlr^ 

much  as  possible,  to  make  them  work  in  the  strength  for  labour,  the  value  of  the  presoiptlau' 

shade.  is  more  than  doubtful.                                       '  -  • 
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his  liberty,  with  a  sum  of  money  in  his  ing  that  the  poor  man's  wife  is  taken  from 

pocket.  this  class — ^that  women  from  this  class  are 

As  a  deterring  measure,  the  prospect  of  in  reality  mothers  of  virtue  or  mothers  of 

this  result  was  not  calculated  to  frighten  a  crime  to  a  large  portion  of  the  community 

careless  soldier ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  — it  becomes  a  question  of  vital  importance 

if  he  entered  the  hulks  an  honest  man,  he  to  the  well-being  of  the  country  at  large 

was  not  likely  to  leave  them  with  the  same  as  to  what  are  the  direct  means  which  we 

character.     The  punishment  was,  there-  are  employing  for  preparing  our  female 

fore,  in  one  point  of  view,  inadequate ;  and  servants  for  the  right  discharge  of  their 

in  another  point  excessive  and  unjust.   By  duties.     Already  we  are  educating  them ; 

the  new  Articles  of  War,  fourteen  years  is  and  yet,  from  the  general  tone  of  popular 

the  least  sentence  of  transportation  which  complaint,  it  would  seem  that  they  are 

a  court-martial  can  in  future  award ;  penal  growing  worse  and  worse — less  and  less 

servitude  at  home  replacing  the  shorter  amenable  to  authority — ^more  and  more 

sentences  of  transportation.     But   there  bent  upon  self-indulgence,  at  any  cost  to 

are   many  cases,   as    already  intimated,  their  employers. 

where  it  is  most  cruel  to  treat  a  deserter  Perhaps,  after  all,  pur  servants  are  only 

like  an  ordinary  felon.  imbibing  and  acting  out  the  general  prin- 

ciples  at  present  operating  most  powerifully 

The  Education  of  Character:  with  Hints  in  society.     Perhaps  they  are  only,  like 
on  Moral  Training,    By  Mrs  Ellis,  An-  others,  tending  upwards  in  what  is  called 
thor  of  the  *  Women  of  England,'  &c.  civilisation ;  or,  in  other  words,  eagerly  in- 
Small  8vo,  296  pp.     London  :    John  tent  upon  obtaining  all  they  can  of  present 
Murray.  luxury  and  personal  enjoyment,  without 
POOR  MBN^s  WIVES.  regard  to  consequences,  and  without  refe- 
Amongst  the  various  means  of  improve-  rence  to  any  one  but  self.     Perhaps  with 
ment  suggested  by  enlightened  benevolence,  them,  as  with  others,  there  would  be  no 
it  is  no  less  astonishing  than  it  is  to  be  harm  in  this  tendency,  if  it  was  only  ac- 
deeply  regretted,  that  so  few  bear  any  re-  oompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  of 
lation   to  that  class  of   the   community  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, — with' 
which  supplies  to  the  working  man  the  juster  ideas  of  what  in  reality  is  worth 
accustomed   dispenser  of    his    pecuniary  attaining,  and  what  is  not ;  above  all,  with 
means,  the  chief  trainer  of  his  children,  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  relative 
and  the  principal  source  of  his  domestic  value  of  all  things  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
prosperity  and  happiness ;  or,  it  may  be,  as  he  permits  them  to  be  placed  before  us, 
of  his  misery  and  ruin.  to  choose  or  to  refuse. 

But  who  is  the  poor  man*s  wife  ?  and  It  is  hard  measure  that  we  deal  out  to 

from  whence  does  she  find  her  way  to  the  our  servants  when  we  complain  of  them  so 

heart  and  the  home  which  it  is  her  prero-  constantly,  and  hold  them  up  to  public 

gative  to  share  ?  ridicule,  and  yet  afford  them  no  oppor- 

*****  tunityof  obtaining  that  kind  of  preparation 

The  poor  man's  wife  is  generally  one  of  character  which  alone  could  obviate  the 

who  has  previously  been  a  servant;  and  disadvantagesof  their  situation,  and  of  ours 

there  is  no  complaint  in  the  present  day  in  connection  with  them, 

more  rife  than  that  of  the  deterioration  In  order  to  look  fairly  at  the  position  of 

and  the  general  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  the  poor  man*8  wife  as  regards  her  fitness 

character  of  our  female  servants.     Wher-  for  training  up  a  future  generation  of 

ever  we  go,  the  ear  is  assailed  and  the  honest,    industrious,    and    right  -  minded 

heart  pained  by  complaints  of  this  kind,  people,  we  must  consider  her  first  as  the 

In  the  pauses  of  dull  conversation  it  seems  poor  man's  child, — herself  under  the  im- 

to  be  a  favourite  resource  to  fill  up  the  mediate  moral  influence  of  such  a  mother 

gap  with  alternate  murmurings  and  con-  as  the  poor  man  may  happen  to  have 

dolences  on  this  interminable  theme ;  and  chosen  for  the  partner  of  his  lot.     The 

when  private    discontent    has    done    its  little  cottage-girl,  with  her  beauty  and  her 

worst,  we  find  our  servants  held  up  to  simplicity  (for  youth  has  almost  always 

public  ridicule,  and  stigmatised,  sometimes  a  certain  beauty  of  its  own,  and  a  certain 

with  more  seriousness  than  satire,  as  '  the  simplicity,  too) —  the    little    cottage-girl, 

greatest  plagues  in  life.*  though  not  unfrequently  a  favourite  with 

And  yet  to   this  hard-working,   often  the  painter  and  the  poet,  is  but  too  liable 

patient,  and  long-enduring  class,  we  owe  to  be  in  reality  a  mere  household  drudge 

so  large  an  amount  of  our  necessary  com-  beneath  her  father's  roof,  bearing,  perhaps, 

forts,  that  the  wonder  is  we  do  not  set  on  the  heavy  burden  of    childhood  in  her 

foot  some  means  of  preparing  them  better  feeble  arms  while  yet  herself  a  child ;  and 

for  our  service.     It  is  an  important  ques-  sometimes  bearing  the  still  heavier  burden 

tion  haw  they  are  now  prepared;  and  see-  of  unthankful  service  under  the  equally 
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deteriorating   influence    of   inconsiderate  ments  by  which  her  moral  nature  is  chiefly 

praiae  and  blame.     For  to  be  praised  for  influenced  while  under  school  discipline ; 

that  which  deserves  no  commendation,  and  and  the  efiect  of  such  a  system  upon  a 

blamed  for  what  is  really  owing  to  no  fault,  nature  thus  prepared  requires  no  further 

is  that  which  constitutes  the  very  founda-  comment  here. 

tion  of  false  morality  in  the  young,  whether         It  is,  however,  the  after- lot  of  the  poor 

exalted  or  lowly,  whether  rich  or  poor.  roan^s  daughter  which  has  chiefly  to  be 

The  mother  of  the  poor  girl  having  no  considered  —  that    intermediate  stage   of 

correct  notions  on  these  subjects  herself —  experience  betwixt  her  school  life  and  her 

having,  in  fact,  advanced  in  her  own  morality  life  in  regular  service.    It  is  this  for  which 

but  little  beyond  the  animal  condition  in  politicaleconomy  has  made  no  preparation, 

which  the  primary  desire  to  get,  have,  and  and  upon  which  benevolence  would  seem 

enjoy,  rules  paramount — she  governs  her  to  bestow  but   little   care.     Nothing,  in 

family,  as  all  such  characters  do  govern,  fact,  can  well  appear  more  insignificant — 

with  alternate  caresses  and  cruelty,  just  nothing  can  seem  to  a  superflcial  observer 

according  to  the  temper  or  the  impulse  of  of  human  life  to  bear  less  relation  to  na- 

the  moment  which  may  happen  to  be  up-  tional  prosperity,  to  the  laws  of  a  country, 

permost  with  herself  at  the  time.     Under  the  order  of  society,  or  the  commission  of 

such  a  system,  we  always  find  a  strong  de-  crime — than  the  poor  man's  daughter  just 

sire  engendered  to  secure  by  any  available  leaving  school,  and  seeking  service  wher- 

means  the  chance  of  escaping  blame  and  ever  it  may  be  found,  because  her  parents 

punishment.     It  is  but  a  chance,  under  can  no  longer  aflbrd  to  maintain  her  at 

such  conditions ;  for  coaxing  and  indul-  home. 

gence  will  sometimes  occur  when  nothing         And  yet  this  is  the   great   crisis,  the 

has  been  done  to  call  forth  any  extraordi-  eventful  turning-point,  in  the  life  of  the 

nary  display  of  tenderness ;  and  according  poor  man's  wife — in  the  life  of  the  mother 

to  the  same  rule,  or  rather  the  same  ab-  of  a  generation  yet  to  come.     Accustomed 

sence  of  rule,  the  most  violent  outbursts  of  to  industry,  and  perhaps  well-meaning,  the 

rage  will  sometimes  follow  hard  upon  the  little  girl  is  anxious  to  provide  for  herself; 

'Steps  of  a  well-intended  course  of  action.  and  no  one  can  blame  her,  if,  in  her  ideas 

Girls,  as  already  said,  have  generally  by  of  provision,  she  includes  a  considerable 
nature  a  large  endowment  of  the  love  of  amount  of  personal  adornment,  with  food 
approbation,  with  a  proportionate  desire  to  of  good  quality  and  always  in  abundance ; 
escape  censure,  severity,  or  punishment  of  in  short,  a  larger  amount  than  she  has 
every  kind.  They  are  by  nature  also  quick  hitherto  experienced  of  exactly  those  kinds 
in  devising  means  for  avoiding  blame.  We  of  enjoyment  which  she  has  been  aocus- 
see  this  in  our  servants  every  day ;  and  it  tomed  to  see  most  hfghly  valued, 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  But  this  business  of  seeking  honest  ser- 
in the  way  of  governing  a  household,  that  vice  becomes  a  very  sad  oue,  when  we  re- 
they  are  generally  so  much  more  anxious  fleet  how  few  kind  and  judicious  heads  of 
to  avoid  blame  for  the  past,  than  solicitous  families  there  are  who  will  receive  the 
to  adopt  a  better  mode  of  action  for  the  little  untaught  servant  within  their  doors, 
time  to  come.  Some  mi»« tresses  have  no  time  to  teach 

The  little  girl,  then,  goes  to  school  with  such   trciublesome    inmates    themselves ; 

this  for  her  governing  motive :    she   is  some  have  no  patience ;  others  no  skill ; 

generally  anxious   to    please   those   who  all  dislike  the  idea  of  taking  a  raw  child 

exercise  authority  over   her,   except   in  from  a  low  home  to  receive  advantages 

particular  cases,  where  she  imagines  that  from  their  hands,  when  wanting  help  from 

a  greater  amount  of  pleasure  can  be  ob-  hers.     No ;  she  roust  come  to  them  bet- 

tained  in  some  other  way.    The  enjoyment  ter  prepared.     She  must  have  learned  to 

of  the  passing  moment  is  generally  all  in  perform  the  various  duties  of  a  servant 

all  with  this  class  of  persons,  whether  young  before  they  can  receive  her.     So  the  poor 

or  old,  few  ever  having  learned  sufficient  child  goes  home,  di(y  after  day,  with  her 

self-denial,  or  having  accustomed   them-  disappointed  mother,  until  at  last,  as  the 

selves  to  sufficient  calculation,  to  enable  other  children  of  the  family  grow  up,  and 

them  to  wait  even  until  to-morrow  for  a  food  becomes  more  scarce,  she  is  absolutely 

greater  pleasure  than   to-day  is  able  to  obliged  to  try  anything,  the  lowest  situa- 

afibrd.    I  speak  of  such  persons  as  a  clasSy  tion,  rather  than  starve  at  home.     And 

not  of  any  individually ;  for  no  one  can  there  are  always  low  situations  enough  in 

honour  more  than  I  do  the  rare  exceptions  which  such  girls  can  be  received, — perhaps 

to  this  rule  which,  in  spite  of  circumstan-  to  fight  their  way  amongst  rude  men ;  per- 

oes,  we  sometimes  find.  haps  to  be  stormed  at  by  coarse  masters. 

The   little  cottage- girl,   when  sent  to  and  chidden  by  mistresses  no  better  go» 

-school,  becomes  an  apt  and  willing  fu' ject  vemed  than  themselves.     And  thus,  after 

for  that  system  of  rewards  and  punish-  a  few  years*  discipline  of  this  kind — ^under 
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which  how  nuiny  sink  to  rise  no  more  ! —  meets  in  general  but  with  too  quick*  a 
the  poor  girl,  perhaps  by  some  lucky  recipient  of  its  false  and  contaminating 
chance,  escapes  at  last,  to  be  ah  underling  principles  in  the  little  girl,  whose  new  posi- 
in  some  more  respectable  household,  where  tion  as  the  youngest  and  the  most  helpless 
the  servants  who  rule  over  her,  having  would  become  intolerable  if  she  should 
passed  through  the  same  preparatory  pro*  happen  to  displease  her  associates.  She 
oess  themselves,  are  too  often  hard  task*  has  therefore  the  strong  motive  of  self- 
masters,  as  impatient  towards  her  faults  interest  to  aid  her  in  exercising  and 
as  they  are  capricious  in  their  own  tem-  quickening  all  her  powers  of  evasion, 
pers,  and  unjust  in  their  conclusions  re-  artifice,  and  expediency,  until  the  chances 
garding  human  conduct  in  general.  are  great  that  she  will  become  in  her  turn 
If  our  servants  are  really  such  as  we  a  deceiver ;  or,  if  not  absolutely  false, 
hear  them  so  frequently  described,  there  superficial,  selfish,  vain,  and  reckless  of 
can  scarcely  be  a  worse  school  than  that  consequences,  so  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
which  a  gentleman's  household  would  passing  moment  can  only  be  made  sure,  or 
afiord  to  a  young  and  ignorant  girl,  sub-  the  pain  of  immediate  failure  in  any  way 
jected  to  the   moral  training  of  such  a  averted. 

system.     I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture :  it  is,  I 
tliey  are  so  bad ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  believe,  the  real  state  of  things,  as   we 
servants  afford,  as  a  whole,  a  worse  ave-  should  find  them,  if  we  gave  ourselves  the 
rage  than  the  rest  of  society,  or  that  in  trouble  of  looking  below  the  surface  fairly 
moral  worth  they  differ  very  widely  from  and  honestly,  at  that  which  actually  is. 
ourselves,  considering  the  many  disadvan*  And  yet  we  complain  continually  of  our 
tages  under  which  they  labour,  and  taking  servants,  of  the  wives  of  our  working  men, 
into  account,   always   with    respect   and  and  of  the  vices  which  are  often  harboured 
gratitude,  the  many  patient  and  willing  within  their  miserable  dwellings. 
services  we  receive  at  their  hands*  which  In  all  these  considerations  I  have  pur- 
are  not,  and  never  can  be,  paid  for  by  the  posely  left  out  the  blessed   influences  of 
wages  we  give  them.  religion;    because   I    am    speaking  with 
But  granting  all  this,  and  more,  I  still  especial  design  of  things  which  pertain  to 
believe  that  worse  moral  trainers  of  the  the  present  life — not  of  those  which  belong 
young  can  scarcely  be  found  than  amongst  essentially  to  the  life  which  is  to  come ; 
persons  of  this  class ;  and  even  in  many  and  I  feel  it  necessary  to  repeat  this  state- 
cases  where  the  individuab  themselves  are  ment,  because  it  seems  alike  ungracious, 
truly  estimable.     For  there  are  many  un-  and  regardless  of  the  vast  efforts  put  forth 
enlightened    people  —  some,   indeed,   not  by  Christian  benevolence,  to  speak  of  our 
servants — who  wi^l  pursue  a  regular  line  schools  for  the  working  classes  as  impart- 
of  industry,  obedience,  and  routine  duty,  ing  no  higher  or  clearer  notions  of  right  and 
while  bearing  about  with  them  as  complete  wrong  than  are  here  described.    The  diffir 
a  blank  as  regards  any  justly-formed  and  culty  is  great,  on  the  one  hand,  to  speak  of 
direct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  as  if  they  the  power  of  religion  over  the  life  and 
were  mere  machines  put  in   action    by  character  as  all-sufficient ;  and  yet,  on  the 
authority,  and  kept  in  the  way  of  acting  other,  to  speak  of  ri .  ht  moral  training  as 
right  by  a  sort  of  railroad  rule.       Such  being  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  which 
persons  are  often  highly  valued  as  servants,  benevolence  can  put  forth.     Yet  such  I 
but  they  make  bad  directors  and  governors  believe  it  to  be,  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
of  others ;  because,  where  a  fixed  line  has  be  not  only  preparatory,  but  essential,  to 
not  been  laid  down,  or  where  it  has  been  the   introduction  of  those  loftier  hopes, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree  overstepped,  those  purer  aspirations,  and  those  nobler 
they  have  no  other  law  or  rule,  unless  it  efforts  which  have  eternity  for  their  aim, 
be  their  own  wish  or  whim ;  and  by  this  the  glory  of  God  for  their  reward,  and  the 
they  generally  direct  the  movements  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole   human   family  for 
young.     Thus  it  is  that  some  worthy  old  their  encouragement, 
servants  make  very  bad  mistresses ;  and  As  already  said  in  relation  to  a  different 
under  such  trainers  it  is  easy  to  see  how  branch  of  the  subject,  why,  then,  not  have 
the  impulse  of  the  little  girl  to  curry  fa-  both  the  religious  and  the  moral  element 
vour,  and  so  to  escape  blame,  will  find  a  brought  into  operation  together  ?     Why 
wide  field  of  exercise,  ever  expatiating  in  not  have  all  the  advantages  which  might 
the  too  interesting  amusement  afforded  by  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  combination 
artifice  and  trick.  of  moral  training  religiously  conducted  ? 
Under  the  training  of  the  most  respect-  Why  not  direct  our  most  zealous  and 
able  servants  there  is  always  this  conse-  determined  efforts  to  the  training  up  of 
quence  to  fear ;  but  where  the  domestic  the  class  of  children  here  described,  in  the 
system,  as  carried  on  behind  the  scenes,  is  way  they  should  go,  and  with  strict  pre- 
itself  corrupt  and  immoral,  it  unfortunately  paration  fur  those  duties  which  we  require 
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at'their  hands,  with  the  fear  of  God  before  household,  and  cultivateB  inclination  for 

them,  and  with  the  Bible  for  their  guide  ;  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  companionship  of 

that  so,  while  learning  to  walk  ciroum-  an  intelligent  husband,  and  of  benefiting 

spectly  through  the  dubious  and  tangled  the  young  minds  committed  to  her  care — 

ways  of  life,  they  may  not  forget  that  their  unless,  in  short,  she  has  the  moral  feeling 

earthly  course  is  but  the  beginning  of  one  without  which  all  learning  must  to  a  cer- 

which  shall  never  end  ?  tain  extent  be  useless  and  without  aim. 

With  these  high  objects  in  view,  I  be-  The  consequence  generally  is,  that  under 

lieve  there  is  no  sphere  in  which  Christian  the  pressure  of  hard  work  and  scanty  fare, 

benevolence  and  enlightened  philanthropy  with  no  moral  purpose  to  sustain  her,  a 

could  more  beneficially  pursue  their  gene*  sinking  and  deteriorating  process    com- 

rous  and  noble  purposes,  than  in  taking  mences  soon  after  marriage ;  and  thus  the 

up  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  poor  men  poor  man's  wife  becomes  a  spectacle  to 

just  at  that  critical  season  of  life  when  excite  our  pity,  but  too  seldom  our  admira- 

their  characters  are  receiving  the  most  tion  and  esteem. 

important  bias  either  for  good  or  evil,  and         And  such  are  the  mothers  of  that  class 

placing  them  under  some  system  of  prac-  of  beings  from  which  to  the  greatest  extent 

tical  usefulness  which  would  be  likely  to  fit  our  jails  are  filled.     And  seeing  that  this 

them,  without  danger  to  their  morals,  for  is  so,  we  construct  more  prisons,  and  de- 

the  duties  of  after  life.  vise  more  plans  for  the  reformation  of 

There  are  perhaps  no  persons  so  reck-  juvenile  offenders  after  they  have  fallen ; 

less  of  consequences  with  regard  to  expense  until  the  great  science  of  life  would  seem 

as  those  who  have  never  had  money  to  call  to  be,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  consequences  of 

their  own ;  and  it  is  remarkable  Uiat  our  crime. 

female  servants,  who  of  all  other  indivi-  When  we  reflect  upon  these  things, 
duals  would  seem  most  to  need  that  they  upon  the  vast  array  of  means  employed 
should  husband  their  means  of  providing  for  this  purpose,  including  always  the  de- 
fer old  age,  of  providing  even  for  honour-  tection  of  the  offenders  and  the  retributive 
able  marriage,  are  perhaps  the  most  in-  punishment  of  the  offence ;  when  we  oon- 
coDsiderate  in  spending  their  own  as  well  sider  the  widely  extended  and  powerful 
as  other  people's  money.  And  thus  the  agency  kept  always  on  the  alert,  with  these 
sure  groundwork  of  a  wretched  home  is  objects  in  view ;  when  we  take  into 
often  laid  in  early  life :  for  the  very  plenty  account  all  which  pervades  the  lengthened 
which  the  servant  enjoys  beneath  her  trial  and  the  awful  judgment,  and  when  we 
master's  roof  only  increases  her  craving  add  to  these  the  various  penalties  enforced 
for  means  more  extended  than  her  husband  for  minor  transgressions — the  numbers  of 
is  likely  to  command ;  while  in  the  same  human  beings  incarcerated,  exiled,  or  kept 
proportion  it  adds  to  the  disappointment  under  some  kind  of  bodily  restraint — when 
and  vexation,  the  mutual  bickering  and  dis-  we  consider  also  those  who  watch,  as  well 
oontent,  which  are  the  certain  consequences  as  those  who  suffer,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
of  want  of  right  principle  in  matters  of  strain  the  secret  but  earnest  desire  that 
this  kind.  some  of  this  effort,  this  time,  and  this  vast 
In  none  of  the  different  cases  which  we  outlay  of  means,  could  be  expended  upon 
have  considered  is  mere  school  learning  of  the  right  training  of  the  mothers  in  their 
80  little  service  as  it  is  here,  without  an  early  career ;  so  that  in  some  cases  at  least 
equal  balance  on  the  moral  side.  the  children  of  such  mothers  should  be 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  cottage  taught  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  order,  de- 
housewife  finds  time  or  inclination  for  in-  oency,  and  comfort,  that  thus  they  might 
tellectual  pursuits,  unless  she  creates  time  be  less  likely  to  become  the  victims  of 
for  herself  out  of  the  good  order  of  her  crime. 
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Thanks  to  the  Nemesis  of  Time,  there  is  being/* — so  say  we:  it  is  the  being,  the 
a  daily  resurrection  of  defunct  reputations,  uniqtie,  the  nonpareil,  which  is  so  sa- 
Rolls  on  the  ever-restless  sea  of  life,  and  voury  to  our  palate.    When  the  Hotten- 
turns  up,  in  the  resistless  revolutions  of  tot  Venus  was  in  London  ages  ago,  and 
its  tides,  the  treasure-trove  of  long-huried  more  recently  the  living  skeleton,  how 
names — names  which  have  gained  by  the  the  surgeons  of  the  metropolis  flocked 
process  of  demersion  and  temporary  exit  around  these  monstrosities !     How  com- 
from  the  scenes.    The  foibles  that  ex-  pletely  be-Barnumed  all  the  world  was 
posed  men  while  living  to  scorn — the  with  Tom  Thumb  and  the  woolly  horse, 
scoricB  and  dross  of  their  weaknesses,  va-  we  need  not  urge;  nor  blush  we  to  own 
nities,  and  affectations — are  fairly  burned  that  we  took  our  place  amongst  the  re- 
out  in  the  crucible  of  oblivion,  and  only  spectable  majority  who  were  so  neatly 
the  sterling  worth  of  the  character  re-  duped  by  the  Bible-reading  showman, 
mains,  challenging  the  homage,  venera-  Ours  is  in  this  respect  a  very  vulgar  taste, 
tion,  and  love  of  posterity.    Such  a  fate  Albinos,  mermaids,  phoenixes,  chimeras, 
has  befallen  Qirolamo  Cardan,  the  physi-  hydras,  sphinxes,  minotaurs,  griffins,  cen- 
cian,  algebraist,  and,  above  all,  astrologer  taurs,  hippos  ditto  and  hippogriffs,  uni- 
and  reader  of  nativities.   One  of  our  lite-  corns  and  sea-serpents,  either  in  fiction  or 
rary  ckifonniers  has  had  the  good  for-  fact;   litsits  naturce  in  the  old  dame's 
tune,  in  groping  in  the  gutters  of  the  most  sportive  mood,  queer  fish  of  the 
sixteenth  century  literature,  to  fall  in  most  unquestionable  eccentricity,  hybrids 
with  so  choice  a  foundling,  so  much  to  of  the  oddest  conglomeration,  tertium 
his  purpose,  and  so  heartily  to  our  own  quids  of  the  most   unearthly  tobacco, 
liking,  that  we  cannot  refuse  our  readers  mulattoes  of  every  conceivable  shade  of 
a  share  of  our  satisfaction.    Like  Mr  Mor-  inter-twixture,  sui  generis  affairs  of  the 
ley — the  body-snatcher  ofour  Italian  friend  most  unaccountable  genus,  giants  that 
for  rather  late  dissection — we  feel  an  ex-  out -inch  Goliath  of  Qath,  monoculous 
traordinary  drawing    towards    mauvais  prodigies  of  the  family  of  Cyclops,  the 
svjets.    With  more  than  an  inquisitor's  otUri  in  its  unrestricted  otUrance,  and 
olfactories,  we  scent  a  heretic  miles  off  the  bizarre  in  its  wildest  bizarrerie,  we 
— ^but  with  far  other  purposes  than  a  would   travel  a  long  summer's  day  to 
Dominican  familiar — ^to  draw  all  that  is  see.    The  normal  one  can  witness  every 
good  out  of  him,  and  charitably  interpret  day,  the  abnormal  only  once  in  a  life, 
what  perhaps  we  cannot  altogether  re-  The  rule  is  nothing,  the  exception  every- 
ceive.     Had  Cardan  been  an  ordinary  thing.    A  pretty  face  is  under  every  bon- 
man — ^a  great  scholar,  for  instance,  only  net ;  a  downright  ugly  one  is  worth  pay- 
— in  that  case  there  were  three  hundred  ing  to  look  at.      Oh,  for  that  squint 
in  Sparta  as  good  as  he.    An  eminence  wherewith,  once  upon  a  time,  far  south, 
in  a  line  with  others  had  comparatively  we  saw  Edward  Irving  take  in,  from  the 
few  attractions:  the  oddity  is  the  charm,  pavement,  the  occult  mysteries  of  Punch 
The  Aberdeen  body,  who  saw  a  camel  for  and  Judy  and  their  faithful  pug — a  squint 
a  first  and  only  time,  said,  *  Oh,  see  the  that  borrowed  its  oddity  at  once  from 
Vol.  XXIV.— Mat,  1857.  2  b 
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Mephistopheles   and  Momus.      *  There  spect  a  beautiful  man, — and  his  son  was 

was  a  lurking  devil  in  his  sneer,'  but  there  like  him,  with  infirmities  superadded  from 

was  a  merry  human  twinkle  combined  an  unhealthy  youth,  and  sundry  disasters 

with  the  sinistrous  glance,  that  spoke  which  scratched  in  a  few  lines  of  addi- 

more  of  London  of  the  modern  day  than  tional   unsightliness  in  Jerome.     The 

of  Pandemonium.  The  quaint  strabismus  mother  was  a  widow  of  thirty-four  when 

of  the  Presbyterian  divine  was  the  making  beguiled  into  a  connection — honest  or 

of  him.    His  ponderous  aiid  labyrinthine  dishonesty  we  have  not  grounds  to  deter- 

rhetoric  had  soon  palled  upon  the  ear;  mine — with  the  sire.    She  was  of  stature 

but  paralytic  dowager  and  apocalyptic  short,  as  were  the  man  of  briefs  and  his 

peer  received  ever  fresh  stimulus  to  their  son — all  decidedly  undersized, — whereon 

attention,  as  they  gazed  upon  his  porten-  we  may  enlarge  hereafter.    We  must  not 

tons  leer.    The  vision,  not  the  visions,  of  forget — a  suspicious  circumstance  to  re- 

the  tall  gaunt  presbyter  were  the  fortune  concile  with  legal  marriage — that  Jerome 

of  the  seer.    A  good-looking  clergyman  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  not  being  bom  at 

was  as  common  as  paving  stones,  but  an  all,  for  certain  drugs  were  administered 

undertaker-looking  lay  figure  of  six  feet  to  prevent  it.    Nevertheless,  nature  was 

three,  with  eyes  not  made  to  match,  one  kind,  and  evil  defeated;   and,  after  a 

peeping  upward,  white  as  a  maiden's  three  days'  labour,  the  light  of  the  great 

plume,  whUe  the  other  was  black  as  the  OardaU^  almost  extinct,  rose  upon  the 

hearse  beneath  it,  was  irresistible  to  per-  world. 

sons  of  ordinary  curiosity;  which  kind  of  Cardan  is  shrewdly  snubbed  at  home, 
curiosity,  we  may  add,  by  the  way,  is  extra-  — He  came  unwelcomely,  and  received 
ordinary,  and  will  stop  at  nothing  for  its  the  cold  shoulder  of  the  unbidden  guest, 
gratification.  We  thus  conclude,  to  our  He  underwent  the  lot  of  one  whose  birth 
own  satisfaction,  that  the  world  in  general  made  no  man  happy,  and  whose  first 
is  as  much  led  by  its  nose  in  the  search  gaze  Was  darkened  by  a  mother's  frown, 
of  the  nondescript,  outlandish,  and  gro-  Almost  dead  when  ushered  into  the 
tesque,  as  ourselves.  To  all  such  we  world,  he  took  the  plague  in  its  milder 
promise  a  treat  in  the  life  of  the  queer,  form  from  the  nurse  of  his  first  month, 
quaint,  quick-witted,  and  quixotic  Jerome  whom  it  killed.  Directly  afterwards,  he 
Cardan.  says,  *  I  fell  sick  Of  a  dropsy  and  flux  of 
Cardan  condescends  to  he  horn, — But  the  liver;  yet,  nevertheless,  was  preserved^ 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  way.  We  do  not  whether  through  the  wrath  or  mercy  of 
mean  by  any  Oaesarean  short-cut,  but  by  God,  I  know  not.'  This  is  an  outburst 
a  union  on  which  the  Church's  sanction  of  the  spleen  engendered  by  a  forty  years' 
was,  probably,  not  sought.  A  great  battle  with  the  world.  Thriving  under 
writer,  and  a  loquacious,  upon  the  vari-  none  of  three  wet-nurses,  Jerome  was  at 
ous  incidents  of  his  life,  Jerome  shows  him-  length  consigned  to  a  fourth,  with  whom 
self.  Ever  chary  of  the  reputation  of  his  he  remained  till  his  fourth  year.  Then 
mother,  he  hints  at  private  nuptials,  but  Micheria,  his  mother,  living  in  ambiguous 
nowhere  expressly  asserts  that  his  birth  relations  with  his  father,  took  him  home 
was  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage;  and  to  Milan,  where  he  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
we  know  that  our  hero  was  considered,  limbiis  infantum  of  a  certain  region  dis- 
in  his  own  town,  as  one  misbegotten.  If  puted  among  Protestants.  He  could 
80,  he  shared  the  &te  of  many  a  lusty  have  written  upon  Purgatory  from  ex- 
bastard,  being  brilliantly  endowed  by  na-  perience.  In  one  of  his  after  publications, 
ture,  to  make  amends  for  the  wrong  done  he  recommends  a  rough  discipline  for 
him  by  his  spurious  birth.  But  the  en-  children.  He  had  it.  Micheria  was  a 
dowment  was  not  corporeal, — the  outer  passionate  Italian  woman,  and  her 
case  of  our  hero  being  of  a  superlatively  temper  had  not  improved  since  Qur 
shabby  sort;  it  consisted,  rather,  in  a  hero's  appearance.  The  virtues  of  the 
lordly  intellect,  which  *  glanced  firom  extract  of  birch  were  held  in  rather  ex- 
heaven  to  earth,  firom  earth  to  heaven,'  aggerated  esteem,  in  those  days,  for  the 
meddling  with  all  wisdom  under  the  sun,  cure  of  certain  infantile  maladies.  His 
and  running  the  round  successfully  of  mother  was  a  profound  believer  in  its 
human  science.  His  father,  a  lawyer  efiScacy,  and  had  recourse  to  it  on  all 
nearly  sixty,  was  a  kind  of  Albino^  tooth-  occasions, — a  course  wherein  she  had  full 
less,  white-haired  and  white-eyed,  round-  countenance  and  seconding  in  a  sistdi^ 
shouldered,  and  pot-bellied, — ^in  no  re-  whose  name  we  think  it  due  to  hxx  meriti 
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to  record — Margherita;  and  of  whom  old  age  made  Jerome's  presence  a  neccs- 

Oardan,  whose  skin,  as  long  as  be  lived,  sity  for  the  septuagenarian  sire.    No  one 

tingled  all  over  when  he  thought  of  the  could  'smooth  his  pillow,  or  fit  on  hia 

weight  of  her  arm,  and  the  good- will  with  slippers,  or  lend  his  arm,  or  read  aloud, 

which  she  wielded  it,  wrote,  fifty  years  or  write  for  him,  like  Jerome.    And  the 

afterwards,  *A  woman  who,  I  believe,  old  man  would   keep  him  ever  thus, 

must  have  been  herself  without  a  skin.'  There  was  thoughtless  selfishness  in  this. 

We  question  whether,  on  dissection,  she  but  there  was  affection  too.    He  had  not 

would  not  have  been  found  wanting  more  neglected  Jerome's  A  B  CTs,  but  he  had 

important  organs  still — ^bowels  of  mercies  imparted   them    himself,   and    with    a 

for  a  misbegotten  imp.     The  father's  special  view  to  himself.    He  probably 

temper  was  as  prickly  as  that  of  his  thought  it  ungrateful  Jerome  should  wish 

spouse;  and  copious  flagellation  was  the  to  rob  him  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours, 

order  of  the  day  towards  the  wretched  and  learn  a  profession  or  follow  a  trade, 

witness  and  offspring  of  their  probable  But  Jerome  was  right.    He  had  sipped 

sensuality  and  sin.  of  the  chalice  of  knowledge;  he  thirsted 

Cardan  get»  dragged  up  to  manhood,  for  the  fountain.  He  had  *  a  lean  and 
— ^The  thread  of  his  life,  so  often  nearly  hungry  look;'  but  his  hunger  was  for  the 
snapped  by  the  unstinted  bastinado  of  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  science.  The 
his  elders,  they  were  forced  to  husband  picture  of  his  yo«th  is  not  pretty  at  this 
for  its  tenuity  from  about  his  seventh  time:  narrow-chested,  pale,  a  thin  and 
year.  From  that  time  he  waited  much  oblong  &ce,  yellow  hair,  with  the  same 
upon  his  father — rough,  but  kindly  at  under  the  chin,  prominent  eyes,  a  pro- 
bottom;  and  the  lad  grew  in  his  afieo-  jecting  under  lip,  large  upper  front  teeth, 
tions.  The  father  was  a  scholar  as  well  and  a  narrow  occiput,  together  with  a 
as  jurist;  and  scholars  wish  their  sons  to  stature  of  a  scanty  number  of  inches,  and 
be  scholars.  To  this  end  he  schooled  our  the  slouching  gait  of  his  sire — ^no  pro- 
youngster  unmercifully  in  advocates'  La-  mising  corporeid  equipment  for  the  battle 
tin;  nor,  being  a  philosopher  too  of  good  of  life.  But  that  battle  he  was  bold  to 
repute,  did  be  fail  to  accompany  the  confront,  only  give  him  the  chance.  Send 
bitter  pill  of  philology  with  the  still  bit-  him  to  the  university,  and  then  let  come 
terer  inseparable  draught  of  science.  This  what  will — so  spake  out  his  sanguine, 
tried  the  feeble  frame  of  Jerome,  who  hopeful  heart;  and  to  Pa  via,  his  alma 
added  to  his  studies  a  dangerous  liking  mater,  did  he  go.  But  what  was  he  to 
for  surfeits  of  green  grapes,  provocative  pick  up  there?  Law?  No,  no-— not 
of  various  disorders;  while  every  loose  that;  the  sight  of  a  lawyer's  bag  was  an 
tile  had  a  penchant  for  his  head;  and  incubus,  after  the  dreary  experience  of  his 
stairs  and  ladders  seemed  made  for  him  youth.  Medicine,  with  its  dabblings  in 
only  to  fjEunlitate  involuntary  summersaults  all  ponds,  and  its  contributions  firom  all 
and  rapid  descents.  In  constant  attend-  realms,  and  its  truths  for  all  intellects 
ance  on  a  very  old  man,  the  buoyancy  of  and  all  ages — medicine  for  him;  and  a 
youth  was  beaten  down;  he  loathed  the  medicus  he  became.  With  some  trum- 
sight  of  a  lawyer's  bag,  his  daily  burden  peting  of  local  fame  did  he  pass  through 
for  years:  slighted  for  the  bar-sinister  of  his  under-graduate  career,  and  received 
his  scutcheon,  which  his  young  comrades  his  doctorate  shortly  after  old  Fazio,  who 
pointed  at  with  malignant  glee,  at  nine-  exulted  in  his  celebrity  as  a  student, 
teen  years  of  age  we  find  him,  on  his  own  died. 

confession  afterwards,  ^living  to  himself  Adam  Cardan finddh  an  Eve. — Jack 

as  much  as  he  possibly  could.'    His  cup  is  nothing  without  his  Qill,  and  Jerome 

had  been  gall  and  wormwood,  but  he  did  a  cypher  without  his  Lucia.    So  thought 

not  exhaust  it  then.    The  dregs  remained  the  young  doctor  of  medicine.    A  man 

to  embitter  all  his  days.     His  refuge  may  live  without  the  birett,  the  ring,  and 

from  thought,  which  was  misery,  was  the  laurel  of  doctorhood — but  what  is  life 

gambling;  and  his  busy  brain  spent  it-  yiithoMtih^domusetplacensuxorf    So, 

self  on  calculations  of  chances,  whereat  after  the  experience  of   five   years  of 

he  displayed  unwonted  skill.    The  mind  bachelor  housekeeping,  during  which  he 

jammed  in  would  force  its  way  out — and  sowed  wild  oats  enough  to  produce  him 

cards  and  dice  were  the  present  outlet.  a  startling  crop  of  tares — dicing,  fiddling, 

Cardan  at  the  Univerdty, — Nineteen  fishing,  fighting,  physicking  himself  as 

years  of  association  with  the  child  of  bis  well  as  othara^  and  starving  at  Sacco-*- 
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on  bit  ovn  book,  be  at  length  pat  up  at  vbo  hre  oct  of  the  regioo  of  fiible — ^all 
the  ngn  of  B*iiedkk  the  married  man.  bat  MiDertm  and  tbe  Moses.     With  Ter- 
A  tTanffarentlj  frauk  man,  of  oddest  tollian  ve  nj,  an  idol-stodL  is  be,  <»-  a 
taking  frankneas,  be  does  not  sfjoie  him-  Ijeanthrope — ant  nnmen  <ad  Xdtuchad- 
idf  in  tbe  report  U  those  bootless  years  fiGzor  —  vbo  bath   never  done  fcmdlj 
of  Tanitj:  'during  all  tbe  six  >ean  that  throogb  lore.    A  sqixash  has  be  for  his 
I  practised  m j  art  in  that  tovn,  vith  head,  and  an  idck  for  his  heart,  vbo  pays 
great  labour,  I  prodooed  little  pro6t  to  not  seasonaUe  devotion  at  the  shrine  of 
Djseli^  macfa  \em  to  otberL*    Bat  his  <dma  Venus  ^enilrix.    Kov  J^omewas 
idkneat  vas  busy,  his  rest  creatircL    Wild  a  tree  man,  thoo^  an  odd  one,  Lenoe  the 
as  was  his  efferresce,  there  vas  body  at  pace  at  vbidi  be  ambled  into  matrimony, 
bottom,  and  ongoTerned  as  his  play,  there         C<irdan  ootnUtk  the  itolf  at  the  door. 
was  no  lack  of  wotIl     Cheiromancy,  tbe  — ^The  wc^  had  been  often  there  before, 
an  medendi,  epidemic  diteoMe,  jiafftu,  bot  gaunter,  grimmer  nov  than  ever, 
tbe  res  venerea,  and  spittle,  exercised  his  The  pastures  at  Sacoo  are  lean,  let  os  try 
pen  and  restless  thoogbts;  the  world  Milan;  those  at  Milan  leaner,  let  os  try 
noting  bis  follies,  meditation  nnrsing  his  Gallarate — bat  there  they  are  desert, 
wisdom.     Chagrins  he  had,  which  the  Matrimony  may  have  been  fun  to  Cardan, 
world  noted  as  little;  lawsuits  withoat  or  fancy,  or  evoi  £ste — it  was  clearly  not 
stint  to  secure  a  dnbioas  inheritance —  wisdom.    But  much  about  Cardan  was 
soits  that  determined  tbe  wrong  way;  a  not  wisdom,  tboogfa  it  bore  the  semblance 
qoemlous  mamma,  not  without  reason  of  it.    He  obsenred  items  which  others 
iodi ;  unwholesome  flesh,  that  claimed  kin  disr^arded.    His  body  exhaled  the  odour 
with  every  itch  and  twitch  that  flesh  is  ci  sulphur;  bis  hand  (he  wrote  on  palm- 
heir  to,  not  to  mention  coughs,  carbuncles,  istry)  exhibited  in  its  criss-cross  lines  a 
and  scornful  exclusion  from  Milanese  me-  8wc»d  on  (me  occaaon,  and  one  finger 
dical  corporations — so  many  Spanish  flies  porpled  like  fire.   The  spots  on  nails  were 
to  his  irritable  mind  and  body:  desperatio  tbe  writings  of  &te.    A  quiet  dog  bowled 
salutis  be  calls  that  time,  looking  back  unusually;  the  ravens  croaked  a  deeper 
npon  it,  nvUus  amicus,  quiescens  indige-  bass  than  was  their  wont;  a  bundle  of 
liim  necessariis,  laborare  rum  poteram:  sticksemitted  fire  when  snapped  by  a  smart 
mendicare  turpissimum — tbe  armed  man  foggoteer;  and  ghosts  of  the  dead  many 
hardly  kept  nom  the  door.    Neverthe-  times  gibbered  by  bis  bed.    To  add  to  all 
less,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Vir-  the  perplexities  which  these  omens  caused 
gin-— our  hero  is  a  devout  man  in  his  our  mystified  philosopher,  all  the  demons 
way — he  struggles  through,  and  hoping  of  Pandemonium  kept  up  a  dram-drum- 
against  hope,  with  an  empty  larder,  a  lean  drumming  in  his  ears — ^the  side  they 
practice,  and  an  ungainly  carcase,  ventures  visited,  and  the  vigour  of  their  exercise, 
to  marry.  the  interpretation  of  the  infernal  music 
But  the  way  in  which  he  hooked  his  What  all  these  portended  came  out  after- 
Lucia   is    Cardanic,  not   normal.      He  wards — ^prophecies,  so  it  would  seem, /mm^ 
dreamed — and  he  bad  implicit  faith  in  everUum.    A  wasp  that  hovered  round 
dreams — that  he  had  embraced  in  para-  the  natal  couch  of  his  first-bom — a  harm- 
dise  a  lovely  maiden  decked  in  white;  and  less  intruder — foretokened  fatal  disaster 
soon  thereafter,  at  his  neighbour  Banda-  to  his  son  six-and-twenty  years  afterwards, 
rini's  window,  lie  saw  the  virgin  of  his  So  wrote  Cardan,  after  the  event  befelL 
dream  thus  arrayed.      The  thing  was        Gallarate,  whither  the  doctor  and  his 
therefore  all  ordered  for  him:  who  was  portionless  girl- wife  sped,  had  all  the  cha- 
he  that  be  should  fight  against  Heaven  ?  racteristics  of  village  liife — ^a  disastrous 
Unlawful  caption  was  not  to  be  thought  amount  of  robust  health  among  those 
of  for  a  moment;  into  the  irrevocable  who  ought  to  have  been  the  physician's 
noose  of  Hymen  therefore*  slips  he  at  clients,  and  a  fearful  increase  of  appetite 
thirty  years  ofage,  impassioned  but  penni-  in  the  members  of  his  own  household. 
less;  the  contribution  on  both  sides  to  the  People  in  Qallarate  were  always  hungry, 
expenses  of  housekeeping — nothing.   But  and  hunger  cannot  be  fed  on  manuscripts, 
love  and  superstition  prompted — both  of  however  clever,  and  theories,  however 
them  hard  taskmasters.    Let  him  that  new.    The  dice-box  failed  to  replenish 
has  not  felt  the  irresistible  cpMrus  cast  (skilfully,  but  ever  honestly  used)  the 
the  stone.    Semel  insanivimus  omnes.  empty  purse,  and  music,  Cardan's  great 
We  befool  ourselves  in  like  fashion,  all  resource  against  sorrow,  to  drown  the 
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outcry  of  craving  stomachs  for  food.    At    spirit  ?  aud  had  he  not  Cicero  to  console 
length  the  desperation  of  the  sailor,  who  him,  and  Aristotle,  and  Ploteinus,  and 
plunges  from  the  hopeless  rock  into  the  Petrarch,    and    Pulci  ?    and    were    not 
threatening    sea,   drove    the    miserable  Hippocrates  the  Qrcek,  and  Qalen  the 
household  gods  of  Cardan  into  the  un-  Roman,  at  his  fingers'  ends  ?  and  where 
promising  ocean  of  the  great  city.    The  others  stumbled,  would  he  not  run  amidst 
only  house  open  to  him  there  was  the  the  rocks  and  labyrinths  of  the  abstruser 
almshouse — his  soul  all  the  while  the  mathematics?   and  was  not  his  Lucia 
most   imperial  and  palatial   in  Milan,  the  girl  of  his  choice?  and  was  not  his 
Barley-bread  and  water  were  his  fare,  the  passionate,  but  now  and  for  many  years 
commons  often  short,  and  fasting  a  daily  thoroughly  motherly  mother,  an  admirer  of 
virtue, — nasturtium  leaves,  rue,  parsley,  bis  parts  ?  and  altogether,  was  he  not,  and 
and  other  wilding  condiments  of  untold  had  he  not  a  right  to  be,  a  cheery,  hope- 
price,  to  savour  his  philosophic  dishes,  ful  man  ?    The  skies  were  very  very  dark 
A  young  advocate  of  influence  obtained  overhead,  but  on  in  the  dark  he  plodded, 
him  there  the  post  of  philosophic  lecturer  nevertheless,  his  course  due  east,  toward 
to  some  charity;  only  the  scholar,  not  the  the  rising  sun.    He  worked  like  a  slave, 
physician,  having  obtained,  hitherto,  re-  and,  like  a  slave,  without  wages;  yet  not 
cognition.    At  four-and-thirty  years  he  altogether  like  a  slave,  for  he  believed  in 
was  to  starve  like  a  gentleman  on  fifty  eventual  freedom.    And  whence  was  it 
crowns  a-year.  to  come  ?    Not  from  a  jealous  brother- 
Cardan  begins  to  see  the  day  break. —  hood  in  his  profession;  not  from  wealthy 
This  queer,  poor,  scrofulous,  purblind  patients  leased  with  fresh  life,  but  nig- 
lecturer    knew    something   of    simples,  gard  enough  to  forget  the  renewal  fine; 
nevertheless.     Physiology  had  had  bis  and  not  from  his  own  home,  for  the  nil 
regards  as  well  as  philosophy,  and  he  on   both   sides  of  the  house,  however 
could  write  prescriptions  no  less  than  zealously  combined,  would  not  issue  in  a 
calculate  nativities  and  project  spheres,  quanium^  however  small.    Day  dawned 
A  bilious,  melancholy  Augustinian  tried  through  the  printing-press — the  hope  of 
his  remedies  with  effect.     Perhaps  he  the  despairing — the  rod  of  Moses  to  the 
ventured  on  a    hydropathic  course  at  captive — the  true  Parnassus  of  talent. 
Cardan's  suggestion,  for  monks  are  sel-  A  college  friend  prints  his  first  treatise, 
dom  sweet,  and  Jerome  believed  in  the  a  miserable  venture,  ^  On  the  Bad  Prac- 
salubrity  of  water.    Be  it  as  it  may,  the  tice  of  Medicine  in  Common  Use'  —  a 
hypochondriac  revived;  the  cleansing  of  stinkpot  to  his  own  profession — nuts  to 
his  skin  healed  the  malady  of  his  brain;  all  the  world  besides.    Very  true  was  it 
and  Cardan's  cures  began  to  be  talked  in  most  part;  but,  like  most  truth,  very 
of,  but  chiefly  among  the  poor.     Those  nauseous.     The  doctors  gnashed  their 
who  could  not  pay  got  at  his  hands  what  teeth;  the  unprofessional  laughed.    They 
gold  could  not  buy;   but  they  got  his  must  have  been  very  saints  who  could 
heart's  blood.     He  wrote,  and  studied,  forgive  this  in  the   dedication :    *  The 
and  compiled,  and  composed,  and  thought,  things  which  give  most  authority  to  a 
and  dreamed,  and  struggled,  and  starved,  physician  in  these  times  are,  habits,  at- 
and  saved  niany  souls  from  death,  scarcely  tendants,  carriage,  charaoter  of  clothes, 
able  to  save  his  own:  but  one  proof  of  cunning,  suppleness,  a  sort  of  artificial 
his  kindness — there  were  many  besides,  namby-pamby   way;    nothing  seems  to 
In  that  miserable  menage  of  his  at  Milan  depend     on     learning     or    experience.' 
were  crowded  wife,  child,  mother,  female  Blunders  his  brochure  had  not  a  few; 
dependant,   nurse,   pupil,   maid-servant,  original    men    are    always    blunderers; 
and  mule — mouths  to  be  fed,  tempers  to  and  the  printers  made  the  blunders  of 
be  managed,  backs  to  be  clothed,  and  genius  the  insipidities  of  ignorance.   The 
coats  to  be  groomed,  somehow,  out  of  ravens  should   have   croaked   when   he 
Jerome's  fifty  crowns.     But  was  he  not  went  to  press,  but  did  not.     He  took  no- 
an  M.D.,  though  spurned  by  the  disdain-  thing  by  this  move.  Tlie  doctors  were  dead 
ful  fraternity  in  Milan  ?  and  was  he  not  against  bin),  and  the  world  thought  him 
a  scholar  and  man  of  mark,  whose  *good  funny — but  didn't  trust  their  pulses  to 
time'  was  coming?   and  could  he  not  his  finger,  their  purses  to  his  fingering.  *I 
read  the  stars?   and  had  he  not  com-  looked  for  honour,' says  Cardan;  *  I  reaped 
munications  with  higher  powers  in  sleep  nothing  but  shame.'   Nevertheless,  cheer 
— the  deceased  jurisconsult  his  guardian  up,  brave  heart !  soothe  thy  solicitudes 


die  dmst  Doft 

WheRtee^  Eft  «p  yij  nund  to 

to  it  v»  liii  fnijUiictife  ftat,  hnm  a  himiiM,  whoe  jb  ciwlwliag  and  most 

ipjodnrt,  with  die  ewer  traefcattfceaipe-  piemBt 

r#^r«pAtfMfv-  God  Ike  ctenal  Fatkff  his  fent  w  into 
ceimdimkisefmmayMmtiy.  Aad  thodo  thii  voril  as  chiUiai  jbI  heiis  of  his 
WM  sobjomed  a  fii4  of  iik  ■aBOBoripl  H^plnM,  jwi  scm^  heholdetii  how  we 
tnamntM,  tttiaag  faidf  of  enMlni  pJik-  §^t  and  defe»i  omaetna  against  oar 
lAiTi.  ^  this  pnWiratMn  Jtmmt  senes^  the  worid,  azid  the  deYiL  And 
piiTif  Umt  abnMid,  aad  that  acted  ^os  whoao  this  battle  lahaatij  ^hteth,  diall 
the  pofolar  nund  at  hone,  and  tins  at  he  called  and  pfaoedaaKMig  the  princes  of 
kit  the  dooe  borough  of  Mibmrae  phjae  the  heaioly  kingdoa:  and  whoso  cow- 
was  kid  open  to  the  access  of  the  pluk-  aid^  or  dsdifolljbehafeth  himself,  shall 
aopbcr  and  ph  jndan.  Jefoiae  k  nofw  be  bovad  as  a  doth  ia  fetteis  lor  tnr- 
tiurtf-e^htyaodhkdliildreBaretwayazid  waanJ  So  adieistical  and  no  more  was 
hk  wants  are  presu^  and  hk  means  but  Gudan.  Such  were  hk  principles — such 
ilowlj  increase.  Tencrownsof  the  realm  are  eiery  man'i  hif  practice  rather  di- 
were  the  price  of  hk  cop^ri^tb  Therek  merging  thocfirom.  The  ml  and  the  dice- 
hope  rather  than  realuation  of  better  box  were  sweeter  musk  to  the  ear  of  oar 
thmgs  eren  now.  It  k  more  a  distant  theorrtk  sage,  than  the  squalling  of  brats 
l^impse  of  dawn,  a  lake  lisii^  than  the  in  the  noiseiy,  or  the  whkpers  of  philo- 
dawn  itseit  K^y  in  the  dos^  Music,  therefu^ 
Cardan^ s  sun  above  the  korizofL — ^The  was  hk  dai^  weakness,  an  expensiYe  one 
men  of  Nnrembeig  were  the  fint  to  dutch  — for  singing  men  must  be  feed  and  fed — 
at  bk  manuscripts,  and  offisr  him  print  and  the  gaming-house  hk  sdentific  palsB- 
and  purchase.  Oiae  Osiander,  a  noto-  stra.  What  he  kst  by  the  dulcimer  he 
worthy  professor,  whose  name  signifieth  gained  by  the  dice-box,  and  so  kept  the 
with  our  old  h<»tel  efHgraph  *the  cock  balance  even.  Hk  Yery  first  writing  was 
in  breeches,'  was  a  chanticleer  <tf  the  fint  on  the  *  Chances  of  the  Gaming  Table,' 
crow  in  those  days,  and  recognised  the  and  through  long,  long  years  of  enforced 
song  of  bis  brother  biped  with  a  hearty  idleness,  gainful  sport  was  a  resource 
danon.  *  Judicial  Astrology,'  enlarged  against  ennui  and  fiunine,  to  him  who 
and  amended,  was  Jeromei's  answer  to  the  would  kin  have  done  otherwise.  But  to 
printers  and  professors  of  Bayark^  Next  do  otherwise  at  last  befelL  If  universities 
came  the  *  Books  on  Consolation'  from  will  flit  under  stress  of  war  from  Pavk  to 
Venice,  so  called  by  the  author  with  Milan,  why  should  he  not  accept  a  chair 
cbaractoristic  humanity,  instead  of  books  of  medicine?  If  houses  in  Milan  that 
of  indictment,  *  because  it  seemed  to  him  sheltered  hk  bead  will  tumble  down, 
there  was  a  far  greater  number  of  unfor-  while  he,  hk  wife,  hk  eldest  son  of  ton, 
tunato  men  needing  consoktion  than  of  and  hk  baby  of  one  year  old,  are  sleeping 
fiortunato  in  need  of  blame.'  A  losing  under  the  same  coverlet,  why  should  h^ 
•pec,  this  fbr  the  printer,  but  capital  ne-  not  take  up  hk  bed  and  walk?  The  Fates 
Yertheiess  for  the  perdurable  fEuue  of  the  had  settled  all  thk  for  him;  how  could  he 
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but  obey  their  monition?  Two  hundred  .  .  You,  thinking  to  make  yourself  ap- 
and  forty  gold  crowns,  and  the  professor-  pear  a  miracle  to  me,  with  your  ridiculous 
ship  of  physic  in  a  university,  were  some-  oppositions,  have  proved  yourself,  I  will 
what  better  than  his  hand-to-mouth  ex-  not  say  a  great  ignoramus,  as  you  said 
istence  at  Milan.  But  his  house  had  fallen  to  me,  but  a  man  of  little  judgment.' 
down;  that  decided  what  else  might  have  But  blast  and  counterblast  subside  into 
been  a  doubt,  whether  Pavia  or  Milan  be  amiable  breezes,  and  Tartaglia  commu- 
his  land  of  promise.  To  the  university  nicates  some  algebraic  formulas  to  Car- 
town  he  therefore  went.  dan,  who  respects  the  secret  in  his  Arith- 
Cardan  at  the  top  of  the  tree, — The  metic.  Six  years  afterwards,  however, 
lares  of  our  hero,  with  the  living  and  out  can^e  Tartaglia's  processes  in  tl^e 
other  chattels  under  their  tutelage,  trans-  book  of  the  *  Great  Art;'  but  while,  i^ 
port  themselves  to  Pavia  in  1544;  and  point  of  fact,  there  were  only  two,  in  the 
in  1545  comes  out  the  world-wide  ri-  prolific  mind  of  Cardan  they  had  de- 
nomme  book  of  the  professor  on  the  veloped  into  the  whole  doctrine  of  cubic 
*  Great  Art,  or  Algebra,'  a  work  preceded  equations,  then  first  published  to  the 
by  a  correspondence,  six  years  before,  world.  It  came  out  at  Nuremberg,  and 
with  a  rival  algebraist,  that  smacks  rushed  like  a  sky-rocket  over  Europe, 
richly  of  the  literary  amenities  of  the  written  in  the  respectable  current  Latin 
times.  Niccolo  Tartaglia — a  quondam  of  die  day,  and  finally  fixed  its  author 
half-butchered  boy  of  twelve,  when  at  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame, 
the  sacking  of  Brescia  his  mother's  arms  To  triumphel  might  now  be  his  song; 
could  not  protect  him  from  five  sabre-  but  unde  pecunia  was  still  the  burden, 
cuts  in  the  head,  one  of  which  cleft  both  The  wars  nad  impoveri^ed  Pavia,  and 
lips,  struck  through  his  upper  jaw  into  the  university  stiurved.  The  house  at 
the  palate,  and  broke  many  of  his  teeth,  Milan  was  rebuilt,  and  the  beggarly 
leaving  deformities  which  only  a  forest  honour  of  lecturing  at  Pavia  without  pay- 
of  beafd  could  cover — now  a  man  of  ment  was  perforce  given  up.  Back  then 
science  and  schoolmaster  at  Venice,  a^ed  hie  the  household  gods  of  the  unlucky 
by  Cardan  for  a  few  problems  of  his  own,  physician  to  their  old  domicile;  but  a 
to  be  printed  with  due  acknowledgment  blaze  of  reputation  now  accompanied  his 
in  the  Arithmetic  of  1539,  or  sacredly  movements,  which  portended  store  of 
suppressed  if  he  desired,  churlishly  de-  wealth — ample  compensation  for  the  past, 
clines,  and  hints  all  sorts  of  selfish  mo-  But  just  before  fruition  Lucia  dies — 
tives  in  the  asker.  Cardan  retorts:  *  It  taken  away  from  the  good — haply  from 
grieves  me  much  that,  among  other  dis-  the  evil — to  come, 
comforts  of  this  science,  those  who  en-  Cardan  courted  by  kings. — God  set- 
gage  in  it  are  so  discourteous,  and  pre-  teth  one  thing  over  against  another  in 
sume  so  much  on  their  own  worth,  that  this  sublunary  state  of  ours,  and  ever 
it  is  not  without  reason  they  are  called  tempers  joy  with  sorrow.  The  lawsuits, 
fools  by  the  surrounding  vulgar.  I  would  as  fabulous  in  length  as  the  sea-serpent^s 
pluck  you  out  of  this  conceit  ....  tail,  which  followed  the  death  of  Jerome's 
would  cause  you  to  understand,  from  father,  were  now  happily  terminated,  and 
kindly  admonition,  out  of  your  own  words,  the  home  at  Milan  was  to  be  brightened 
that  you  are  nearer  to  the  valley  than  with  comfort,  while  the  sun  of  human  £e^ 

the  mountain-top While  vour  was  beginning  to  shine  with  pleasant 

you  wished  to  show  yourself  a  miracle  of  ray  overhead,  when  the  wife  of  his  sorrows 

science  to  a  bookseller,  you  have  shown  and  privations  died.    Cardan  needed  the 

yourself  a  great  ignoramus  to  those  who  discipline:  who  does  not  ?    But  we  may 

understand  such  matters;  not  that  I  my-  mourn  the  bereavement  none  the  less, 

self  esteem  you  ignorant,  but  too  pre-  Mournful  indeed  was  it  thereafter,  but 

sumptuous.'    Tartaglia  yields  not  a  jot,  thirteen  short  years,  yea,  fatal  to  hfe  ami 

and  retorts  in  a  Billingsgate  almost  as  peace.    But  we  shall  not  go  to  meet  dis- 

pronounced:  *The  reasons  and  arguments  aster;  we  shall  wait  till  it  comes.    Pope 

adduced  by  you  for  the  destruction  of  my  Paul  III.  used  to  bid  his  infallibility  wait 

said  fifth  proposition '  [a  late  publication  upon  the  stars;  and  being  an  octogenarian, 

of  Tartaglia's,  dedicated  to  our  Henry  further  needed  a  r^imen  of  pill  and  bolus 

YIII.]  *  are  so  weak  and  ill-conditioned,  to  keep  him  on  his  legs;  happy,  if  he  could 

that  an  infirm  woman  would  be  strong  entice  the  horoscopist  and  simpler  into 

enough  to  beat  them  to  the  ground.    .    .  his  service,  and  thus  command  Arcturus 
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and  the  Pleiades,  and  the  product  of  the  reason,  that  though  hy  the  aid  of  it 
pestle  and  mortar — the  influences  of  hea-  youngsters  arc  made  to  learn,  yet  that 
ven  and  the  medicaments  of  earth  at  the  brain  being  filled  with  lachrymal 
will.  But  an  octogenarian's  life  was  a  matter,  they  turn  out  generally  either 
rotten  foundation  for  permanent  fortunes ;  idiots  or  blackguards.  Whatever  Jerome's 
therefore  Cardan  turned  his  back  upon  own  practice  with  his  two  boys,  the  re- 
Bome.  Besides,  politics  and  polemics  suits  were  not  happy.  Alternately  be- 
were  not  to  his  gre — a  life  of  study,  fame,  tween  Pavia  and  Milan,  and  lecturing^ 
and  fair  emolument,  his  honest  ambition,  practising,  writing  for  the  press,  and  edu- 
The  insolvency  of  Pavia  retrieved,  his  eating  his  sons,  Oa^an  passed  seven  years, 
lecture-room,  and  the  practice  his  position  till  1551.  On  *  Subtilty ; '  on  *  Metopos- 
and  skill  secured,  were  his  choice  and  his  copy '  (or  Lavaterism  dashed  with  as- 
reward.  Vainly,  too,  did  the  King  of  trology);  on  the  *  Variety  and  Use  of 
Denmark  tempt  him  with  his  offer  of  eight  Things;'  and  on  his  own  books,  manu- 
hundred  crowns  a-year,  as  his  body  pby-  script  and  printed,  did  he  employ  his  pen 
sician,  together  with  ample  perquisites  during  those  years,  besides  sundry  other 
for  himself  and  his;  he  was  not  thus  to  topics  to  be  embraced  in  an  &c.  All- 
be  won  to  a  climate  cold  and  moist — to  a  comprehensive  in  his  interests  and  studies, 
people  barbarous  and  unlettered,  but,  he  suggests  the  marking  of  linen  before 
above  all,  of  a  different  rite.  Little  sending  it  to  the  laundry;  an  ingenious 
enough,  in  sooth,  was  Jerome  of  a  pre-  method  of  securing  a  bedroom-door,  with  a 
cision  in  matters  of  faith;  he  could  spe-  diagram  of  the  same;  that  crockery  is  too 
culate  with  the  boldest — and  did  he  not  expensive  an  article  for  ordinary  kitchens; 
write  a  Life  of  Christ,  which  it  were  scarcely  and  that,  if  you  would  have  black-eyed 
safe  to  print,  with  a  nativity  cast  in  it  of  children,  you  must  choose  a  black-eyed 
the  Ever-blessed  ?  Nevertheless,  Jerome  nurse.  People  who  have  sharp  eyes  are 
was  a  man  of  traditions,  and  the  tradition  slow  to  fall  in  love.  Children  just  bom 
of  his  house  was  papal;  and  who  was  he  should  have  honey  given  them,  with  a  few 
that  he  should  infringe  them  1  Nor  was  grains  of  powdered  jacinth  or  emerald — 
he  courtly  in  voice,  manner,  or  appearance,  the  virtues  are  great.  Bashfiilness  is  hope 
The  forehead  scarred,  the  weak,  pale,  and  fear.  Envy  is  a  thin  hate.  Suspicion 
watery  eye,  the  lean,  narrow-chested,  is  a  dwarf  fear.  Audacity  is  a  colossal 
drooping  frame,  the  harsh  and  stuttering  hope.  The  eye  of  a  black  dog  held  in  a 
accents,  the  pendulous  lip,  and  the  tooth-  man's  hand  prevents  all  the  dogs  in  the 
less  gums — these  were  not  calculated  for  neighbourhood  from  barking.  The  shadow 
the  meridian  of  the  palace,  or  to  cross  of  princes  is  the  cup  of  fools, 
lances  with  the  wits  and  buffoons  that  Cardan  setteth  ovt  on  his  travds. — 
surround  princes.  Besides,  his  children  John  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St  An- 
were  his  care — the  three  pledges  of  Lucia's  drews,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  of  grace 
wedded  love — especially  the  eldest,  train-  1551,  by  his  domestic  physician,  invites 
ing  for  his  own  profession.  Jerome  there-  the  great  Cardan,  philosopher,  professor, 
fore  made  his  bow,  and — exit  the  ambas-  and  what  not,  with  abundance  of  adjec- 
sador  of  Denmark.  Of  all  these  reasons,  tives  ending  in  issimus,  to  meet  his  Grace 
none  was  stronger  than  the  love  of  his  for  consultation  on  his  bodily  health,  in 
children,  for  warm  affections  had  he,  this  Paris,  in  January,  1552,  whereto  our 
man  of  encyclopaedic  learning,  and  dice  Jerome  not  reluctantly  consents,  the 
and  dulcimer-loving  weaknesses.  Parents  money  for  his  journey  being  supplied  in 
have  six  joys,  said  he:  when  a  child  is  to  no  niggard  fashion.  To  Lyons  first,  to 
be  born;  when  a  child  is  born;  when  a  Paris  afterwards,  feted  and  made  much  of 
child  first  trots;  when  the  mind  is  seen  everywhere,  Cardan  proceeded,  embarking 
to  grow;  when  he  is  old  enough  to  govern  at  Calais  for  London,  and  thence  to  Edin- 
his  own  actions  by  reason;  and  when  he  burgh;  making  this  last  journey  in  twenty- 
marries.  And  a  book  of  counsel  to  his  three  days,  in  the  midsummer  of  1551. 
children  did  he  write;  and  many  a  wise  But  asthmatic  archbishops  are  not  to  be 
and  kind  precept,  both  for  parents  and  cured  at  sight  of  a  strange  physician;  nor 
progeny,  in  other  works,  as,  for  instance,  are  self-willed  vohiptuaries  the  most 
on  the  *  Uses  of  Adversity,'  and  his  manageable  patients.  For  six  weeks  the 
*Proxenata.'  While  rather  in  favour  of  course  advised  by  the  Parisian  consuUo 
a  hardy  bringing-up  and  laborious  games,  of  doctors  was  tried  on  Amultho  (so  Car- 
be  discommends  flagellation,  for  the  funny  dan  called  liim)  in  vain;  and  tiiea 
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our  Milanese  practitioner's  time.  Amongst  who  had  none;  yet  our  recollection  serves 
his  remedies  was  the  shower-bath;  for  us  with  not  a  few  remarkable  for  their 
which  all  honour  to  Cardan,  in  that  and  disregard  of  the  celibate  vow,  who  were  a 
in  his  horror  of  the  lancet  before  his  time,  sorry  set,  both  the  stirps  and  the  proles: 
When  all  besides  were  Sangrados,  he  was  with  which  we  must  close  our  notice  of 
an  Anti.  The  reverend  lord  should  not  this  case.  The  archbishop  had  faith  in 
sleep  upon  feathers:  the  pillow  of  chopped  his  doctor,  adopted  his  regimen,  and 
straw,  or,  if  that  were  too  hard,  of  dried  boasted  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
sea-weed,  and  the  pillow-case  of  linen.  After  a  month  of  this  treatment,  and 
His  grace  was  not  to  go  bed  immediately  enriched  by  his  grace,  who  would  have 
after  eating,  but  to  wait  an  hour  and  given  anything  to  keep  him,  and  by  a 
a-half.  Having  retired,  he  was  to  sleep  private  practice  among  the  nobility.  Oar- 
with  bis  hand  upon  his  stomach,  for  that  dan  started  southward  home.  His  boys 
helps  much  to  good  digestion.  Let  the  were  ever  present  to  his  thoughts.  Poor 
sleepbefrom  seven  hourstoten,and  let  the  Cardan!  Ill-fated  boys!  The  arch- 
reverend  lord  believe  that  there  is  nothing  bishop  was  as  unfortunate,  for  he  was 
better  than  a  stretch  of  sleep.  Let  him  seized  with  a  fatal  affection  of  the  throat 
therefore  take  time  from  his  business  and  in  1571,  being  hanged  in  that  year,  for 
give  it  to  his  bed;  or,  if  that  be  impos-  political  reasons.  No  more  of  Amultho. 
sible,  let  him  subtract  it  from  his  studies;  But  London  opened  to  him  higher 
for  that  should  be  the  chief  care  of  his  practice  still.  Edward  YI.  of  England 
life,  without  which  a  happy  existence  is  laboured  under  a  mysterious  affection  of 
impossible.  A  conserve  of  peaches  and  the  lungs.  Native  skill  and  care  could 
sugar  of  violets  answers  good  economical  do  nothing  with  it;  let  Italy  lend  her 
purposes  in  the  morning.  Drastic  purga-  science  in  the  person  of  Cardan,  who 
tives  to  be  avoided.  Ass*s  milk  instead  boasted  a  specific  for  phthisis.  Cardan 
in  abundance,  the  first  thing  in  the  morn-  saw,  admired,  and  prescribed  for  *the 
ing;  four  pints  at  one  draught,  or  divided,  marvellous  boy,'  as  he  calls  him,  nay, 
The  ass  whose  milk  was  to  be  used  should  cast  his  nativity,  and,  in  true  courtier- 
be  well  fed,  and  provided  with  wild  wise,  predicted  him  a  long  life;  but  ho- 
herbs,  such  as  mallow,  beet,  and  bios-  nestly,  and  as  a  physician,  records  after- 
soms  of  roses.  She  should  eat  com  and  wards,  *  there  was  the  mark  in  his  face  of 
barley,  have  foaled  recently,  and  it  might  death  that  was  to  come  too  soon.'  Of 
be  better  if  the  foal  were  not  a  male,  the  English  he  speaks  well.  *  The  Eng- 
His  grace  should  comb  his  head  with  an  lish  care  little  or  not  at  all  for  death, 
ivory  comb,  with  which  the  brain  is  com-  With  kisses  and  salutations  parents  and 
forted;  and  for  diet  stewed  turtle  is  re-  children  part;  the  dying  say  that  they 
commended.  The  fattening  properties  depart  into  immortal  life  —  that  they 
also  of  water  distilled  from  the  blood  of  shall  there  await  those  left  behind:  they 
a  young  pig  and  coltsfoot  leaves  cannot  be  surely  merit  pity  who  with  such  alacrity 
exaggerated,  used  at  the  rate  of  two  oz.  meet  death,  and  have  no  pity  on  them- 
per  diem,  sweetened  with  sugar.  Distilled  selves* — very  interesting  incidental  tes- 
snails  are  not  without  utility;  but  chief  timony  that  thirty  years  of  reformation 
in  the  article  of  diet,  thick  barley  water,  had  banished  the  gloomy  and  painful 
with  chicken  broth,  wine,  and  a  little  dogma  of  purgatory  out  of  England, 
cinnamon  or  ginger,  are  to  be  relied  Well  might  they  be  cheerful  in  death 
upon.  To  this  inimitable  mixture  of  who  expected  paradise,  not  penal  fires, 
good  sense  and  nonsense  we  must  add  the  '  In  figure,'  he  proceeds,  *  the  English  are 
strangest  prescription  for  a  most  reverend  much  like  the  Italians;  they  are  white — 
celibate  father  in  God;  the  hint  being  a  whiter  than  we  are,  not  so  ruddy,  and 
revelation  as  to  his  grace's  more  secret  they  are  broad-chested.  There  are  some 
indulgences:  'De  venere,  ubi  contingat  among  them  of  great  stature;  urbane 
necessitas,  debet  uti  ek  inter  duos  som-  and  friendly  to  the  stranger;  but  they 
nos,  scilicet  post  mediam  noctem,  et  are  quickly  angered,  and  are  in  that  state 
melius  est  exercere  eam  ter  in  sex  die-  to  be  dreaded.  They  arc  strong  in  war, 
bus,  pro  exemplo  ita  ut  singulis  duobus  but  they  want  caution;  greedy  enough 
diebus  seniel,  quam  bis  in  uno  die.'  His  after  food  and  drink,  but  herein  they  do 
reverence  was  probably  of  the  opinion  of  not  equal  the  Germans.  There  are  great 
Naude,  who  holds  that  those  popes  who  intellects  among  them.  In  dress  they 
had  children  were  better  men  than  those  are  like  the  Italians.    Certain  it  is,  that 
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an  the  \mrimnMDM  of  Europe  love  the  fteadi^  refined:  *hie  would  die  imtiia- 

Italiani  more  than  anj  race  among  them-  than  be  disgraced!'     An  independent 

aelTCiw    Bat  perhaps  these  people  do  not  man  was  Gudan.    Bat  he  had  all  he 

know  our  wickedness.    The  English  are  wished — ^was  prospenms  in  his  profesaran; 

fiuthful,  liberal,  and  ambitioos;  bat  as  indeed,  he  sajs  he  was  orerpa^d — a  rare 

§x  fortitade,  tiie  things  done  by  the  complaint  with  most  profiesBional  men. 

Highland  Scots  are  the  most  wonderfoL  and  singularly  novel  with  him.    *In  the 

They,  wbea  they  are  led  to  execution,  year  1557,' writes  our  hero,*  I  hegsn  some 

lake  a  pipar  with  them,  and  he,  who  is  writing^  but  they  were  continued  with 

himself  often  one  of  the  condemned,  plays  the  greatest  diffiailty,  cm  account  of  the 

them  up,  dancing  to  their  death.'    .    .  assiduous  care  of  sick  people — most  of 

.    .    The  language  was  a  puzzle.     *  I  them  magnates — so  that  I  had  scarcely 

wondered  much,  especially  when  I  was  in  k^eathing  time.    For  I  had  about  this 

England,  and  rode  about  on  horseback  in  time  ascended,  without  any  will  of  my 

the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  I  seem-  own,  to  the  highest  point  of  my  authoii^ 

ed  to  be  in  Italy.    When  I  looked  among  and  influence.'    *  Three  Hundred  Fables,' 

those  groups  of  EngUsh  sitting  together,  never  printed,  *  Familiar  Letters,' arranged 

I  completely  thought  myself  to  be  among  for  the  press,  do.,  *  Oommentaries  on  Pto- 

Italians;  tbey  were  like,  as  I  said,  in  lemy,  with  Horoeoopes  ^»pended,'  printed 

figure,  manners,  dress,  gesture,  colour;  in  1555,  and  sundry  other  works,  occupied 

but  when  tbey  opened  their  mouths,  I  the  leisure  of  four  yeais,  for  he  could  no 

could  not  undmtand  one  word — ^for  they  more  live  without  writing  than  the  rose 

inflect  the  tongue  upon  the  palate,  twist  withhold  its  scent,  or  the  lark  give  up  its 

words  in  the  mouth,  and  maintain  a  sort  song.    In  1556  he  answered  the  elder 

of  gnashing  with  the  teeth.'    But  what  Scaliger's  attack  on  his  book,  the  sixth 

pleasure  could  be  taken  there  by  one  whose  edition,  on  *Subtilty,'  so  gently  as  not 

thoughts  were  with  his  children  ?    *  I  was  even  to  name  his  antagonist  throughout 

so  racked  by  the  thoughts  of  those  whom  his   defence.     There    was,  however,  a 

I  had  left  at  home,  that,  for  that  cause  pleasant    contretemps    connected   with 

only,  I  was  ready  at  once  to  seek  and  the  controversy.    Cardan  was  reported 

beg  for  leave  to  go  on  with  my  journey.'  to  his  assailant  to  be  dead — stung  out  of 

Still  harping  on  his  children — a  right  his  existence  by  the  arrow  of  Scaliger's 

genial  man  was  he !    Emperors  of  Ger-  satire ;    who   thereupon  composed  and 

many,  and  Kings  of  France,  and  English  published  an  oration  full  of  r^rets  and 

Defenders  of  the  Faith,  are  ail  impotent  praise.     Cardan  had  thus  the  benefit  of 

to  stay  him  on  his  homeward  journey;  the  poison  and  the  antidote  almost  in  the 

yet  had  he  no  gold  to  spare,  although  same  bowl,  and  this  may  have  moderated 

his  grandee  patients  had  dealt  liberally  the  severity  of  his  reply.    The  younger 

by  him.    There  were  calls  enow  at  home  Scaliger  cited  Cardan's  answer  to  his 

for  any  extra  thousands  of  gold  crowns  fiither  as  a  literary  curiosity,  from  its  not 

he  might  pick  up  on  his  way,  but  he  naming  his  assailant    The  same  Scaliger 

would  not  have  them  at  all,  at  the  price  has  recorded  of  the  elder,  that  *four  years 

of  delay,  conscience,  or  the  pains  of  a  before  his  death  he  was  half  a  Lutheran; 

court  life.     He  would  not  acknowledge,  he  saw  abuses  more  and  more  every  day, 

at  the  court  of  England,  young  Edward  and  Le  wrote  epigrams  against  the  monks, 

as  Defender  of  the  Faith,  consequently  whom  he  detested.'    And  so,  chime  we 

received  only  a  hundred  crowns  where  ue  in,  did  all  the  writers  amongst  the  Boman 

might  have  had  a  thousand.  Catholics  except  the  monks  themselves — 

Civilities  poured  on  him  in  the  Low  Erasmus  notably.    Adaptations  may  be 

Countries,  and  rained  on  him  along  the  detected  in  most  things,  but  it  would 

Bhine,  and  were  baled  out  to  him  at  puzzle  a  Cuvier  or  an  Owen  to  ascertain 

Basle,  where  a  nobleman  pressed  on  bis  what  is  the  use  of  monks, 
acceptance  an  ambling  horse,  such  as  the        Cardan  drinheth  to  the  dregs  the  cup 

English  call  obin,  Cardan  says  (possibly  of  affliction, — Not  to  have  children  is  a 

Dobbin),  and  then  back  to  Milan,  after  a  cross  in  matrimony,  but  to  have  them 

year's  absence.   There  the  governor  would  may  be  a  sorer  trial  still.     Jerome's 

have  bought  his  services  for  life  for  the  capital  sorrow  came  from  his  boys.    Qian- 

Duke  of  Mantua,  the  price  offered  thirty  battista  was  now  twenty- three — a  diplo- 

thousand  crowns;  but  Jerome,  to  whom  mated  physician,  not  badly  educated,  hut 

it  seemed  a  slavery  in  fibct,  if  not  in  name,  a  scatter-biainedidiot-— red-baured|  hump- 
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backed,  shock-headed,  white-faced,  yo-  — one  *  On  Gkief ' — api>euded,  oontaLoing 
luble  of  speech  as  a  madnian,  and  four  his  son's  tragic  story,  with  his  own  ela- 
feet  ten  in  height — ^the  worst  passions  of  borate  defence,  a  fragment  of  the  young 
man  condensed  into  the  frame  oi  a  dwarf,  man's  writing,  on  *  Fetid  Foods,'  and  a 
But  Jerome  loved  him — ^for  was  he  not  fatherly  laudation  of  his  skill  as  a  phy- 
bis  son,  and  like,  moreover,  his  own  father,  sician.  But  the  story  and  the  encomium 
the  learned  jurisconsult,  whose  memory  are  the  wail  of  a  broken  heart:  *  0  Absa- 
he  treasured.  This  son,  as  might  be  lom,  my  son,  my  son!'  A  book  *0n 
feared,  threw  himself  away  in  marriage.  Secrets'  he  wrote;  a  volume  of  divinity, 
wedding  poverty  and  shame.  The  infe  *Theono8ton;'  m^ical  commentaries,  &^ 
had  no  character  to  lose  when  she  married  But  Pavia,  too,  became  hateful.  It  was 
him,  and  the  two  children  that  followed  a  second  Milan.  He,  and  all  his,  their 
their  union,  in  a  fit  of  passion  against  £Etults,  their  follies,  their  forfeitures,  were 
Gianbattista,  she  declared  were  not  his.  too  well  known  there.  Jerome  read 
Quarrels  had  been  daily,  and  such  asser-  scowls  or  sneers  in  every  fEu^e.  It  was 
tions  on  either  side  probably  frequent;  not  to  be  borne;  therefore  in  two  years 
but  two  years  of  such  misery  were  too  he  resigns  his  professorship,  for  through 
much  for  the  weak  brain  or  vicious  prin-  grief  and  watching  he  must  otherwise 
ciples  of  Gian.  He  resolved  to  get  rid  of  go  mad.  The  new  university  of  Bologna 
her  with  arsenic:  and  so  he  did — though  happily  opened  its  doors  for  him  about 
five  physicians  assigned  natural  causes  this  juncture,  notwithstanding  sinister 
for  death.  Charged,  however,  by  her  reports  and  local  jealousies.  But  half- 
family  with  the  crime,  imprisoned,  and  crazed  by  temperament,  and  more  than 
tried,  he  confessed,  and  was  found  guilty,  half-distracted  with  sorrow.  Cardan  was 
Poor  Jerome's  heart  was  broken.  He  was  not  4iumbled.  He  set  an  anatomical  pro- 
fond  of  his  boy,  proud  of  his  boy;  and  if  fessor  in  his  own  university  right  where 
the  boy  were  a  dicer,  a  fiddler,  or  a  lover  be  bad  made  an  egregious  blunder  before 
of  the  sex,  Jerome  felt  that  for  his  fail-  his  whole  class— an  unpardonable  affiont; 
ings  he  was  somewhat  responsible — his  he  treated  some  patients  cavalierly;  at  a 
example,  especially  since  the  death  of  distance,  engendered  partly  by  pride,  but 
Lucia,  not  having  been  always  edifying,  most  of  all  by  suspicion,  did  he  walk  from 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  a  drunken  persons  who  had  a  right  to  his  confidence; 
fury  he  rose  from  table  and  cut  off  the  and  his  eccentricities  eventually  made 
younger  son  Aide's  ear  on  one  occasion,  Bologna  a  second  Pavia.  His  picture  of 
provoked  by  his  intolerable  ill-behaviour !  his  condition  here  is  sad :  *  I  am  poor, 
All  this  came  back  upon  his  heart  with  sick,  and  old.  I  am  bereaved  of  my  best 
wormwood  bitterness,  and  led  him  to  son,  my  best  hope,  the  youth  most  dear 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  save  the  better  to  me,  by  a  wrong :  from  my  other  son  I 
of  his  two  boys.  Money,  efibrt,  and  per-  have  but  slight  hope  of  happiness'  [he  was 
sonal  advocacy  were  lavished  on  the  de-  banished  for  his  misbehaviour,  aiter  di- 
fence  (he  has  given  to  the  world  his  vers  imprisonments,  and  finally  disinhe- 
speeches  on  the  trial),  but  in  vain.  The  rited  by  his  father],  *  or  of  the  continua- 
executioner  did  his  office  on  the  ill-fated  tion  of  my  family;  my  daughter,  now  nine 
youth  in  the  year  1550;  and  a  headless  years  a  wife,  is  childless.'  Nevertheless, 
corpse  was  all  that  Cardan  ever  received  reposing  himself  upon  his  philosophy,  he 
of  his  son.  This  was  the  consummation  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  not 
of  his  sorrows — the  extinguisher  of  the  miserable:  *I  who  once  flourished  so 
sole  hope  of  his  life.  All  beyond  this  is  strongly  am  now  happy,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
only  a  few  degrees  lighter,  till  at  length  verse.  I  teach  with  my  mind  bent  wholly 
the  great  dark  of  death  swallows  all.  on  the  duty,  and  therefore  with  a  most 
Cardan  doseth  his  eventfvl  history. —  numerous  class.  I  manage  my  aflOEurs 
Milan,  where  many  never  stomached  the  more  wisely  than  I  used;  my  latest  writ- 
prosperity  of  the  somewhat  vain  and  pre-  ings,  if  anybody  will  compare  them  with 
tentious  philosopher,  became  thenceforth  my  former  works,  will  show  that  my  mind 
utterlyabhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  Jerome,  is  fuller,  livelier,  and  purer  than  it  was 
At  Pavia  his  professorship  was  for  a  time  before.'  On  nature  was  be  now  writing, 
a  shield  against  despair,  together  with  the  and  a  work  called  *  Paralipomenon,'  a  con- 
never-failing  resource  of  writing  books,  glomeration  of  supplementary  thoughts 
The  *  Uses  of  Adversity '  was  completed  on  mind,  before  published,  besides  a  mul- 
here,  and  the  saddest  of  all  sad  chapters  titude  of  essays,  dialogues,  &C.9  too  nuuiA- 
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^  ^  0y>^skk   VjiM.  -y  ^   ^unc^an.  mcuiab-  jem  impub  aw.  ii»  i^asam.  mHi^zits 

VMS-'    "^v  '<!*    yt^/tM^it;    Mit  uic  "ii  lui  lujin;   uhbdsl     ^m    ii»    sgeaacmiii 

iff^j^  ^\xy<K^~r.tn     tif    minucjift  vt  sumeL  jl  ^oIl  iift  latat  if  jis  mn.    £a 

imf*r  4M«(-  *^>;K{jr>f^eii.PX  )i  i:wt'jui^  litL  iimiem  vm.  Jim.  scnouciiiinL  wxasL  3m 

m^  ^^0ttsr  iiM  mi^r-mnitMnf:  tc  i^ujwcift  jl  mwyiin  bul  ii»  arrmg  3iis=»  ob- 

faift»»  Ijuit  w  »umui:  itl  Hit  ymuistfwiii  »  ij»  iuniia  v^ac  ^aier  ibik.    Esip^ 

^  Um  vt'Uttiu:^  '^  1}u»:  >«pMh^  t;snrL    la^  wm  ^Mnumcy  Tirmamf — fmcSr  »  a£ 

•HI.  tt0pik*r^Aj^M,   lAritfsi  vw  »H«p.  iut  l^ii^  sini(9:  iiEsrmc  a-  is  fob.    I& 

|»Mfe<»wfj*utv.  «fUi  »*f>uM:  >cuW|r?iac^  IxS*^  lai  aiH  voa  a  imdimiiarmaaBL,  ht  fed 

#lU^  )U  iUf  uv  tiM;  ik,j::i;«'^iuusi  vtar  'Jt  lusjn  msasan  aaon  u  «Kjfl  caEh-  fibd 

Aibii^/     ;>v.^.  «^;  »jest  XLi(  tsut.j«  ttutau*-  mat  fa.    'Insam/ icam. 'osoKsda 

Air)Pi¥»  M»wi  M;  i^^XisM.  V/  aft  »^c>id  I  Icccp  eva  ssaaak  vfcDc^  I  ^v«  once 

(ifMM  9nfA^  %Mtt4  ycmtfxy:^  wtMjd^  hk  agwyttdL  gnOw  faabbs.  kscK.   nbbiti, 

Wm'mi(^^\/^tf/!*Ai,Ji^'aiiX^%u*h/JH»0:f  fUdU,  K>  tfttt  tikfcT  pcllate  tlie  vfacfe 

AM»W  t^^  ^mU'/Mifj^. — f*s)A  tiik  ^Af-.  fwr-  Unst^  WebdureloftRpan  of  Umself  to 

miWifi^^^  '*4  Ut^  ]/rUi^  U  \k^Akf  Yvoj^  be  UuaiDj  trae,  whtm  ht  mn  intlie  hs- 

¥,     in  *  'l^/A  *4  A/irk:^/  wnW^  hj  Urj^i^^Kmn  life,  io  a  ilnin  of  apology: 

J^t(f»Hm  Mi  Hffiu^'f  U$  U*^  ^if/urmUzdAi^'  '  In  all  oiy  good  iMrtaDe,aiid  in  the  midst 

itff  tm  fMimttttyf  \tfc  v*^  MpiiUauilXj  ac-  of  djj  loccMifi,  I  nerer chained  my  man- 

t^mtiM  it  If  iitM  uiUfti^Af  wUkh  all  im  UxAi  oen,  was  made  no  roomier,  no  more  ambi- 

MMUllifai/i  ^/tt  iU*(  nnhjtti^  f4  iht:  caiue  <A  ttoas,  no  more  impatient;  I  did  not  learn 

UU^  nffHStt    *  W\ttftt  iUfs  calurfiny  la  aU/at  to  despise  poor  meo,  nor  to  foiget  old 

r«Mid//l*  ^for  Ui  i\%^'.m  tiayn  Uott  m  the  most  irienda;  I  did  not  become  loader  in  social 

pmwH$itkiwijfm¥tirtumUsimihAtyouhAfe  interconrsey  or  more  assnming   in  my 

•fM;  t/Mi  it  k  \H^i  wholly  to  pass  the  speech;  nor  did  I  use  costlier  dothes  than 

s<ihj<(<;i  ov<;r/     It  is  ri//t  without  credihi-  myoccapation  rendered  necessary.'  Under 

i\i¥  thai  ih/}  old  man  IopI  got  into  the  which  last  peculiarity  we  may  describe 

itUi*tr  Htiii\%t'yn  vtsUi  of  sc^^ffing  at  monk-  his  economy  in  dress.    He  thought  four 

ttfj/fUhti  \Hihu\ui^  hiiing  opigrams  upon  the  suits  enough,  one  heavy  and  one  heavier, 

hroUM*r)ioo<l,  for  \ui  was  a  v<jn(e-tnaker,  one  light  and  one  lighter :  by  a  judicious 

wiih  all  liiN  otJKir  a<^i<;nii»liMhnicnts.    His  management  of  these  he  contrived  to  have 

pan/hi  itiijiriMoninont  at  Ilonio  only  ended  some  fourteen  changes — a  hint  we  recom- 

with  IiIn  llfM.  at  iUii  close  of  Mix  years,  mend  to  those  who  would  curtail  their 

Tiia  son  of  tlio  uiifoi'tiiiitttc  Oianbattista  Stultz'   bills.      *But,'  the  heartbroken 

waM  his  Itdlr.     Ills  will  was  a  grave,  and  philosopher  proceeds,  *in  the  bearing  of 

wInii,  and  ulmntotdilMtio oim — charactcris-  adversity  my  nature  is  not  so  firm,  for  I 

iliifi'OMi  ltH)Humliui'lty,  aiulyulNUtlicitrntly  have  been  compelled  to   endure  some 

pniilMiit  In  ItN  pt'dViMlonH.     Thorc  was  a  things  that  were  beyond  my  strength.    I 

wInm  iimdiu^MN  iilumt  It,  Npun  of  tho  Hamo  have  overcome  nature  then  by  art;  for  in 

ilirtiad  MM  hU  lifo,     Altliougli  prohibited  the  greatest  agonies  of  ray  mind  I  whipped 

fnuu  printlnu  i^ny  nuiru  by  the  occlcHias-  my  thighs  with  a  switeh,  bit  sharply  my 

tliial  auth()rllu«M,  ho  wiiito  on  with  untir-  left  arm,  and  fasted,  because  I  was  much 

Inn  ptuu  niid  tlutnul)  ho  burnod  no  less  relieved  by  weeping  when  the  tears  would 

ihau  170  trout im'N  in  MS.,  ho  loft  behind  come,   but  very  frequently  they  would 

iihu  VM  wovkM  iu  printjuul  111  inmanu-  nut.*    Poor  Oiirdan!  thy  stoic  mask  hid 

iKnipt.   Of  th«^t>  hvxt  not  iH)  have  soi'n  a  very  woman's  heart :  Vevo^or/tefamic^ 

i\\^  ll^ht    -n\«  ULivnt  loH«  noW'a-iiays^  as  tuniy  ubi  coniigisset  Jlere,  sea  permqte 

^W^  \\\\\'\\\  (hoy  Imd  Ih  HUiH^rsiHltHK     To  non  fotertim.*   Among  his  very  last  com- 

Ih^  la«(  ho  bohovtHl  iu  )vi\Hli\;it\^  ghi^t^  piv$itions  are  a  dirge  for  the  wife  lost  thirty 

\hiMmii%  And  a  f^nnUAV  «)in  U  in  attemiance  yiNJUfS,  the  son  twenty  years^  before: — 

W JjUw«^^\f  "l^avU  no  doubt,  Xiw  \xmU^^  .  0  saactissima eo^jaiuL ! 

\\f  hU  Uuv)^YmH'a\\\  and  iM^rl  t4)^  e|4di  nuc  p^iix  sKxie  t«4,  aeqM  ia  ki 
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Ipse  ego,  nate !  tuura  maculavi  crimine  no-  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  movements, 
men:  .  .  In  perfect  tranquillity  of  body  and  mind  he 
Mortuus  es  nobis,  toto  ut  sis  vivns  m  oibe !  \,,^^^y,^^  forth  his  spirit  to  the  Great  Pa- 
Much  matter  for  tears,  and  laughter  too,  rent  in  the  year  167(5,  being  then  seventy- 
will  one  find  who  has  patience  to  glean  five  years  old,  leaving  behind  him  in  the 
the  biographical  hints  of  his  ten  folios,  minds  of  devout  churchmen  the  suspicion 
With  a  candour  which  is  amazing,  which  of  impiety,  a  suspicion  which  we  are  prone 

fmulates  the  prisoner  on  the  rack,  does  to  believe  may  have  arisen  rather  from 
e  expose  his  faults,  and  passions,  and  philosophic  license  of  speculation  about 
proclivities,  laying  bare  to  the  world  what  natural  things,  or  liberties  taken  with  the 
should  have  been  reserved  for  Heaven,  defects  of  the  existing  Church,  than  from 
Nothing  but  a  kind  of  insanity  will  excuse  any  real  ground  in  his  sentiments.  There 
the  frankness  of  his  revelations ;  and  one  are  many  things  in  his  writings  which 
of  his  editors,  Naud6,  says  plumply  he  contradict  the  idea  that  he  was  a  deli- 
was  mad;  averring  that  he  was  not  a  mad  berate  or  avowed  atheist.  Profoundly 
wit,  but  a  witty  madman;  repudiating  learned,  marvellously  open,  ludicrously 
altogether,  as  applicable  to  him,  the  Aris-  superstitious,  singularly  comprehensive 
totelian  axiom,  that  *  great  wits  to  mad-  and  varied  they  may  be,  but  not  lacking 
ness  nearly  are  allied.'  If  his  supersti-  the  reverence  due  to  things  divine.  Car- 
tions  were  compatible  with  sanity,  as  dan  was  a  riddle,  but  rather  on  the  score 
much  could  scarcely  be  said  of  his  simpli-  of  practical  wisdom  and  social  morality 
city.  He  had  heard  his  father  say  that  than  that  of  divinity — a  man  to  be  laughed 
a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  at  a  certain  hour  at  for  his  crotchets,  not  roasted  for  heresy, 
of  the  morning,  was  a  sure  remedy  for  the  Hear  some  of  his  heresy,  which  sounds 
gout.  Jerome  adopted  the  practice,  and  wondrously  like  a  reverent  divinity,  and 
was  quite  cured  in  a  few  months ;  *  but,  some  of  his  conceits,  which  smack  to  our 
at  the  same  time,'  he  says,  *  he  employed  palate  of  wisdom: — 
remedies  according  to  his  art.'  And  this  ^  Give  thanks  to  God  daily  if  you  can. 
was  a  sample  of  the  man:  the  wisdom  of  Tou  will  become  better  by  doing  so. 
a  Solomon,  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  His  Speak  of  Him  seldom,  using  his  name 
calculations  of  nativities,  one  and  all,  were  only  in  reverence.' 
falsified  by  events,  notably  those  respect-  *  Whoever  would  be  taught  of  God, 
ing  himself  and  his  own  family;  yet  went  must  keep  his  spirit  free  from  vice,  and 
he  on,  believing  to  the  end.  Neverthe-  his  body  from  grossness.* 
less  must  we  make  one  exception  to  our  *  Receive  as  from  God  all  good  that 
rule,  and  that  was  this :  if  in  jest  or  happens  to  you.' 
earnest  he  chanced  to  say  of  any  one  that  *  Do  not  wilfully  court  princes  or  go- 
he  was  sure  to  be  hanged,  the  ill- omened  vemors;  such  practice  is  suspicious.  He 
prediction  had  the  trick  of  coming  true  who  is  pleased  with  more  than  ought  to 
somehow  or  other  without  fail.  This,  please  him,  wants  more  than  he  ought  to 
however,  may  rather  bespeak  the  demerit  want.' 

of  his  companions,  than  avouch  the  truth  *  Time  governs  princes;  princes  govern 

of  his  calculations.   With  all  his  oddities,  men.    Look  for  the  end  to  time.' 

crudities,  naivete,  and  nativities,  portents  *  Prefer  water  to  wine,  and  among  wines 

and  palmistry,  ghosts  and  goblins,  dreams  prefer  the  white.' 

and  delusions,  he  was  a  philosopher  of  the  *  Never  sleep  on  feathers.' 

most  varied  and  sterling  acquirements,  *  Dismiss  all  careful  thoughts  when  you 

and  commanded  the  homage  of  all  the  retire  to  bed.' 

science  of  the  day.    Never  had  any  man  *  When  you  are  on  the  road,  think  of 

worked  harder  under  more  unfavourable  the  road,  and  nothing  else.' 

circumstances  than  he,  and  never  was  *  Never  walk  under  the  eaves  of  houses; 

fame  more  honestly  earned.    Many  of  his  acting  upon  this  rule,  I  have  twice  escaped 

books  were  written  ten  times  over  before  being  killed  by  falling  tiles.' 

printed;  and  he  gave  this  as  his  reason:  *  Stand  out  of  the  way  of  running  men 

*  they  who  write  without  digestion  are  like  or  wild  animals.    Mad  dogs  run  straight 

those  who  eat  crude  things;  for  a  slight  forward.' 

and  temporary  satisfaction  they  inflict  *  A  good  humour  in  an  ill  event  bears 

upon    themselves  a  grave  and  lasting  half  the  weight  of  ill.' 

harm.'    The  Church  of  Rome  did  not  deal  *  Four  good  mothers  have  borne  four 

unkindly  with  him  after  all,  though  it  bad  sons:  Truth — Hatred;  Joy — ^Moiim^ 
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Air^W4ti^ntf97l0T«l3rlMaMi^*jMr'  tiiedfiKBofeotlaeeiflfvUdioiirliaadet 

fi«;CoffMMj/<r>iMEf»«f»doft<»^  ifeE«p«edare»  aiaj  aaliqae  rto&g 

U«T4if7fM«M;Minfi^Mtf^  lor  «o  artirt'f  pencfl;  tfaeir  tlMtdi.  tbeir 

«ii4tfW»<)«fnit7««r>4r«i!;r<!Twa<]ia»e tetter  wilk,  tlidr  kttieed  windovi,  ill  alKud 

MM^^«ii    It  <<)9tf«»!«ftMMiiMstcf«dDook  npeqoifoqJ  ^ymyUmm  of  old  i^;  yet  of 

iMi  ^  f4mlM  4f  M.  mer  in  one  of  tbe  ttist  old  age,  wlneii  Gtao  m>  h^fUj  ad- 

fUMi  pkUiT^mqw^  dhAneU  of  TorMnve.  mitet,  id  wbicfa  tiieie  n  aome&ng  of 

H  k  uemiiM  fr^n  the  potilk  road  onlj  jootb— tn  qua  ed  idipdd  jwfeniMtU — 

\0f  a  mn</w  lane^  bot,  m  'leafy  June/  lor  tiiej  are  all  either  roae-emboirered  or 

what  ftfi^ui  Wft^inym  ^jtn  that  rmrom  ooirered  with  dtaatenag  honejiodde,  and 

laoe  exliibH!    On  one  aide  it  if  orer-  their  little  pydeoSyTisUe  oferlovoKMa- 

iMU/ired  bf  bo^  walnut  -  trees,  the  crowned  wa&a,  are  fidl  of  mar^gtdda  and 

0iowth  of  eentnnea;  on  the  other,  it  ia  atod^  and  waD-llower  and  aweet-pea,  as 

Koanded  \ij  a  lofty  hedge  of  hawthorn,  if  nature,  erer  joathfiil,  would  fimi  cast 

htntmth  which  ifynn%  up  inrnunerable  thediarmofrejtireDeseeDeeoTertheftafl 

fUAetMf  wbklj  jield  tl^r  fragrant  greet-  and  peridiii^  work  of  hmnan  handiw 

in$  Uf  Urn  paiMing  wiqrforer,     Bciieath  It  was  toward  the  dose  of  a  knrdj  day 

the  ttflif/ragaoos  eanopj  of  the  wahint-  in  June  that  a  traTelhi^  carriage,  ^wn 

tree*  runs  a  low  wall  of  extreme  anti-  by  four  hones,  whose  jaded  af^ieanmoe 

<|tif^  (pjf  it  ia  entirely  oorered  with  indicated  that  th^  had  performed  a  long 

mosses  and  lichens),  and  orer  it  (for  it  jonmey,  tamed  from  the  highway  into 

is  seareelf  three  fieet  in  height)  one  may  the  seqoestered  lane  we  haye  referred  to. 

look  f$f  into  the  wood  beyond,  or  con-  The  yehicle  was  covered  with  tniTelling 

teinplate  a  Sfiarkling  rimlet,  whidi  mnr-  boxes,  of  varions  shapes  and  kinds,  and 

murs  away  within  itn  lonely  recesses,  and  en  the  nimble  was  a  female  senrant,  whom 

at  Jetigth  {masses  the  lane  beneath  a  Gothic  fotigne  had  evidently  overpowered,  and 

IrtldgSi  and  so  hastens  away  to  join  the  who  was  fast  asleep.    The  carriage  had 

Stealer  stream  in  the  valley  below.  Wood-  come  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 

lorfia,  to  which  this  Une  leads,  is  an  an-  some  twenty  miles  off,  with  the  same 

dm%  as  well  as  sequestered  place,  and  horses,  it  havine  been  impossible  to  ob- 

eontains  nr>t  a  few  remnatits  of  the  olden  tain  any  others  by  the  way.    Its  interior 

iims«    Its  venerable  parish  charch — an  was  oocnpied  by  two  nst^  both  young, 

edifice  of  the  'decorated  Qotbic'  stvle—  and,  although  differing  from  each  other 

was  onec  an  am^endage  of  the  great  Abbey  in  some  respects,  possessmg  no  small 

of  Holtcn;   its  almshouse,  founded  vjf  degree  of  personal  charms.    They  had 

some  pious  soul  in  the  reign  of  Edward  come  all  the  way  from  the  great  me^XH 

TI.,  is  a  quaint,  ivy-mantled  edifice;  and  polls,  and  were  evidently  wwied  with  so 

Its  vioarago— in  everything  a  meet  abode  long  a  journey.    As  the  carriage  turned 

for  th«  m(«ssengor  ox  ireaoo— is  touched  into  the  lane,  one  of  the  young  ladies 

with  (ho  same  old-world  aspect.    Even  addressed  her  companion. 
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*  We  most  be  near  our  destination  now,  father  could  not  possibly  accompany  them, 
Gertrude/  she  said,  with  a  tone  of  weari-  referring  Mrs  Hartley  for  particulars  to  a 
ness,  looking  at  her  watch.  *  We  have  letter  which  they  presented  to  her.  Leav- 
been  three  hours  upon  this  intermi-  ing  the  ladies  to  the  various  and  innume- 
nable  road !  Heigh-ho !  I  am  really  very  rable  mutual  inquiries  and  explanations 
tired.  But  where  are  we  going  now  ?  Oh,  incident  to  the  occasion  of  such  a  meet- 
I  presume  this  lane  must  be  the  ap-  ing,  we  must  now  present  our  readers 
proach  to  the  mansion  of  our  primitive  with  a  few  retrospective  observations  re- 
aunt.'  quisite  to  the  comprehension  of  the  course 

*  I  daresay  it  is,  Elizabeth,  but  we  shall  of  this  narrative. 

soon  know,*  replied  the  younger  of  the  two        Woodthorpe  Hall— or  the  *01d  Hall,' 

sisters,  letting  down  the  carriage  window,  as  the  villagers  were  wont  to  call  it — 

*Ah,'  she  continued,*  what  a  pretty  road  J  was  the  manor  house  of  the  fine  estate 

Do  look  at  those  lovely  hawthorns  in  full  that  lay  around  it.    The  late  proprietor, 

blossom !     Well,  I  must  say,  if  Wood-  Mr  Hartley,  had  left  it  as  the  residence 

thorpe  be  anything  like  the  promise  which  of  his  widow,  who,  possessed  of  a  com- 

this  quiet  lane  gives,  I  shall  not  wonder  fortable  jointure,  in  addition  to  the  inte- 

that  Aunt  Hartley  is  happy  in  her  se-  '  rest  of  a  large  fortune  of  her  own,  had 

elusion.'  continued  to  reside  there.    She  had  no 

*  Pooh !  nonsense,  Gertrude,'  was  the  family,  and,  although  still  in  the  prime 
reply,  uttered  with  something  not  unlike  of  life,  she  preferr^,  to  all  those  scenes 
petulance.  *How  can  you  talk  so  ?  What  of  gaiety  she  was  so  well  fitted  to  adorn, 
conceivable  happiness  can  there  be  in  such  the  rural  quiet  of  her  beautiful  residence, 
a  condition  1  No  balls,  no  theatre,  no-  where  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the 
thing,  absolutely  nothing !  Why,  one  labour  of  doing  good.  There  was  not  a 
might  as  well  be  a  vegetable,  as  live  in  cottage  within  many  a  mile  of  the  bene- 
such  dismal  tranquillity.  I  really  wonder  volent  lady's  abode  the  inmates  of  which 
at  you !'  had  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  bene- 

*0h,  Elizabeth!'  was  the  only  reply  fited  by  her  ready  and  active  benevolence, 

to  this  rhapsody;  but  it  was  uttered  in  a  Her  two  nieces,  Elizabeth  and  Gertrude, 

sweet,  deprecating  tone  of  voice.  were  the  daughters  of  her  only  brother, 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  carriage  Mr  Warburton.     He  had  married  an 

had  passed  through  the  hamlet,  to  the  heiress  of  large  fortune  and  aristocratic 

vast  wonderment  of  its  simple  inhabi-  connections,  but  had  not  long  enjoyed  the 

tants,  and  entered  a  gateway  leading  into  happiness  of  domestic  life,  his  wife  having 

a  fine  avenue,  and,  liter  a  drive  across  a  died  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  leav- 

beautifully-kept  as  well  as  extensive  lawn,  ing  the  two  in£Euits  to  his  charge.    From 

pulled  up  at  the  door  of  *  Woodthorpe  the  period  of  his  becoming  a  widower, 

Hall.'  Mrs  Hartley  had  seen  but  little  of  her 

*  What  an  unexpected  pleasure !  And  brother.  He  had  sought  relief  from  the 
you  have  really  come  to  see  me  at  last !'  bitter  sorrow  his  bereavement  occasioned, 
exclaimed  Mrs  Hartley,  afber  cordially  by  plunging  into  the  gayest  society  of  the 
Welcoming  her  fair  relatives.  metropolis,  aqd  this  was  foreign  to  Mrs 

*  Indeed  we  have,  dear  aunt,'  said  Ger-  Hartley's  inclinations.  She  hs^  seen  her 
trude  Warburton;  *and  I  am  sure  we  beautiful  nieces  but  once  during  a  visit 
should  have  been  glad  had  we  been  able  some  years  prior  to  the  time  we  are  now 
to  do  so  before.  But  how  well  you  look  referring  to;  and  it  was  with  extreme  de- 
after  so  long  a  time.  It  is  quite  an  age  light  that  she  beheld  them  again  on  their 
since  we  saw  you  last'  visit  to  Woodthorpe — a  visit  of  which  she 

*  A  long  time,  indeed,'  said  Mrs  Hart-  had,  to  her  surprise,  received  no  intima- 
ley,  smiling;  *  no  less  than  some  six  years !  tion. 

And  what  an  alteration  that  "longtime"        Elizabeth  and  Gertrude   Warburton 

has  made  in  both  of  you,  my  dear  girls,  were  eighteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 

You  were  both  quite  children  when  last  respectively.    They  had  received  an  ex- 

I  saw  you.    I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  cellent  education;  they  possessed  a  large 

known  you,  bad  we  met  by  accident.  But  share  of  personal  attractions;  they  were 

where  is  papa?    Tou  have  not  travelled  both  naturally  amiable;  but  they  had  not 

alone  surely  1 '  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  a 

The  young  ladies  explained  that  it  had  mother;  their  father  was  almost  always 

been  necessaiy  for  them  to  do  so,  as  thei  from  home;  they  were  moreover  heuressea^ 
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and  thus  there  were  many  circumstances  without  delay,  and  in  so  doing,  he  left 
calculated  to  render  them  proud  and  his  daughters  to  Mrs  Hartley's  care,  con- 
wayward.  Mrs  Hartley  had  consider-  fident  that  her  affection  would  supply  to 
able  suspicion  of  this,  and  had  learned  them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  loss  conse- 
to  regard  Elizabeth  especially  an  erixfainJt  quent  on  the  painful  condition  of  his  af- 
gatL  fairs,  and  would  make  up  to  them  for  his 
The  letter  which  her  nieces  presented  own  absence.  The  letter  contained  many 
to  her  from  her  brother  conveyed  toiler  expressions  of  deep  regret  at  the  unhappy 
some  information  of  a  most  serious  and  turn  his  affairs  had  taken,  and  concluded 
painful  kind.  She  learned  from  it  that  with  the  hope,  rather  faintly  uttered,  that 
Mr  Warburton's  affairs  had  become  much  neither  Mrs  Hartley's  fortune,  which  had 
embarrassed,  and  it  had  become  necessary  remained  in  his  hands,  nor  the  fortunes  of 
for  him  to  accept  of  a  foreign  appoint-  the  two  sisters,  which  they  inherited  from 
ment,  which  his  interest  with  the  govern-  their  mother,  but  which  had  also  been 
ment  had  enabled  him  to  procure.  He  left  in  his  charge,  would  be  found  to  suffer 
was  obliged,  he  stated,  to  leave  England  by  his  own  private  difficulties. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  tidings  communicated  by  Mr  War-        *  For  your  part-,'  interrupted  her  sister, 

burton's  letter  appeared  to  his  sister  to  somewhat  pettishly,  *  you  like  it  of  all 

be  of  so  much  moment,  that,  on  the  day  things.    Oh,  to  be  sure !  you  are  so  ro- 

after  her  nieces  had  arrived  at  Wocd-  mantic.    Nothing  but  woods,  and  fields, 

thorpe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  con  vers-  and  meadows,  and  rivers  for  you.     You 

ing  with  them  on  the  subject.    She  was  must  be  gratified  now,  I  am  sure!' 
not  surprised  to  find  them  entirely  recon-        *  My  dear  girls,'  observed  Mrs  Hartley, 

ciled  to  their  father's  departure,  and  that  without  taking  any  notice  of  her  niece's 

they  only  regretted  the  loss  of  the  gay  so-  petulance,  *you  have  both  been  hitherto 

ciety  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  entirely  unaccustomed  to  a  country  life. 

*  We  have  seen  so  little  of  papa  for  You  cannot  be  expected  to  pronounce  a 
many  a  day,*  said  Elizabeth  Warburton,  very  accurate  judgment  on  the  subject. 
*  that  his  absence  will  scarcely  make  any  I  must  beg  you  to  withhold  your  opinions 
difference;  but — but — I  confess ^  till  you  have  had  some  experience.  Mean- 

*  Pray,  do  not  hesitate,  my  dear,'  said  time,  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  corn- 
Mrs  Hartley,  with  a  smile;  *  I  can  guess  pany.  I  am  going  to  the  village,  and  the 
what  you  are  about  to  add.'  distance  is  very  short.' 

*  You  know,  aunt,' continued  the  young  The  young  ladies  cheerfully  complied 
lady,  *  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  with  their  aunt's  request.  The  day  was 
a  good  deal  of  company,  to  go  to  places,  charming,  and  the  lane  leading  to  the 
and  so  forth,  and  you  know  that  our  ex-  hamlet  would  have  delighted  any  admirer 
pectations  entitle  us  to  something  of  the  of  rural  scenery.  It  was  almost  wholly 
kind,  so  that ^  overshadowed  by  trees,  which  on  one  side 

*  I  am  fully  aware  of  it,  my  dear  Eliza-  formed  the  boundary  of  the  noble  park 
betb,'  observed  Mrs  Hartley;  *but  you  around  the  *  Old  Hall.'  The  roots,  in  some 
must,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  whatever  instances,  crept  over  the  pathway,  and  the 
you  may,  as  you  say,  be  entitled  to,  your  huge  trunks  were  covered  with  moss  and 
happiness  is  your  papa's  primary  consi-  many-coloured  lichens.  The  lane  itself, 
deration.'  rarely  used  except  by  foot-passengers,  was 

*  Perhaps  so,'  replied  the  young  lady,  nearly  overgrown  with  grass,  and  on  one 
with  a  tone  which  to  Mrs  Hartley's  asto-  side  a  sloping  bank  was  covered  with 
nished  ears  sounded  like  that  of  vexation;  wild  flowers.  Gertrude  was  enchanted 
*but  how  our  happiness  can  be  of  such  with  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  place,  but  her 
moment,  I  am  unable  to  perceive,  unless  sister  exhibited  no  disposition  to  admire 
it  consist  in  our  being  buried  alive  in  this  the  charms  of  nature  so  lavishly  spread 
old  place,  with  the  view  of  a  wide  com-  around  her.  On  arriving  at  the  hamlet, 
mon,  and  a  few  miserable  cottages,  to  Mrs  Hartley,  who  had  been  endeavouring 
take  up  our  attention.'  to  interest  and  amuse  her  young  friends, 

*0h,  Elizabeth!'  said  Gertrude,  in  a  stopped  before  the  gate  of  one  of  the 

soft,  deprecating  voice;  *I  am  sure  it  is  a  pretty  cottages  already  referred  to,  and 

Jovely  place;  and  for  my  part ^  stated  that  she  was  about  to  visit  one  of 
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her  pensioners,  a  poor  woman,  who  had  walk,  she  took  occasion  to  make  a  few 

long  sufifered  from  ill  health,  and  who  remarks,  such  as  would  afford  them  an 

required  the  sympathy  of  her  neighbours,  opportunity  of  expressing  their   senti- 

inviting  her  nieces,  at  the  same  time,  to  ments. 

accompany  her.  'Look  at  that  charming  view,'  she  said, 

*  No,  I  thank  you,  aunt,'  replied  Eliza-  as  they  arrived  at  an  eminence  command- 
beth,  with  considerable  haughtiness  of  ing  an  extensive  prospect.  *  How  lovely 
manner.  are  those  distant  fields,  with  the  river 

*  Well,  Gertrude,'  said  Mrs  Hartley,  shining  in  the  sun !  How  picturesque ! 
*what  say  you?    Will  you  not  come  'mV  What  a  blessing  is  the  gift  of  health, 

*  I  prefer  remaining  with  Elizabeth,  if  which  enables  us  to  contemplate  such  a 
you  please,'  said  Gertrude,  with  some  scene!' 

hesitation.  *  Lovely  indeed ! '  replied  Gertrude,  with 

'  Very  well,'  said  Mrs  Hartley;  *I  shaU  enthusiasm;  *  what  a  charming  picture  it 

not  keep  you  long  waiting.'  would  make,  with  that  distant  spire  peep- 

During  Mrs  Hartley's  absence,  the  ing  from  among  the  trees!' 
young  ladies  walked  slowly  along  the  '  What  an  affliction  it  is,'  pursued  Mrs 
lane,  at  first  in  silence,  and  at  length  Hartley, 'to  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
Elizabeth  addressed  her  sister.  which  the  fresh  air  and  scenery  like  this 
'  I  am  sure,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  vei-  afiford !  The  poor  creature  whom  I  have 
ation,  '  papa  could  not  have  considered  just  been  visiting  has  been  confined  to  her 
the  situation  we  should  be  placed  in  here,  bed  for  several  years.'  The  young  ladies 
and  that  for  nobody  knows  how  long,  were  silent,  and  their  aunt  continued: 
Only  think,  Gertrude,  of  the  dulness  of  '  You  know  we  are  all  alike  exposed  to 
the  place !  And  to  be  asked,  too,  to  visit  the  evils  and  sorrows  incident  to  life,  and 
the  sick  and  the  poor !  I  shall  at  once  one  of  the  best  modes  of  preparing  for 
write  to  papa  on  the  subject.'  them  is  to  learn  how  to  sympathise  with 
'  Perhaps  papa  did  not  consider  all  these  those  who  suffer.  You  have  not  been  ac- 
things,' observed  Gertrude; 'but  you  know,  customed,  I  perceive,  to  visit  the  poor.  I 
Elizabeth,  it  is  very  good  and  kind  of  aunt  trust  you  will  learn  to  do  so.' 
to  do  what  she  can  for  the  poor.  I  think  '  We  are  not  ill-natured,  I  hope,'  an- 
we  should  have  gone  into  the  cottage  swered  Elizabeth,  with  some  degree  of 
with  her.  I  wish  you  had  not  refused  so  hauteur.  '  When  in  London,  we  have 
abruptly.'  often  given  our  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
'  It  is  all  very  well  for  old  people  to  destitute,  but  as  to  visiting  their  houses, 
occupy  themselves  with  such  things,  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing;  it  is  the  busi- 
all  very  kind,  I  daresay,'  said  her  sister,  ness  of  the  clergyman.' 
'but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  fiDm  ud.  'True,  it  is,'  replied  Mrs  Hartley;  'but 
Besides,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  people  who  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  possession  of 
are  poor  and  wretched;  it  makes  me  ill.  the  means  of  doing  good  by  our  own  per- 
But  here  comes  the  old  lady;  shehascer-  sonal  exertions  lays  us  under  a  solemn 
tainly  not  detained  us  long.'  obligation  to  make  the  attempt.  More- 
Mrs  Hartley  advanced  towards  her  over,  the  greatest  enjoyment  which  wealth 
nieces,  with  a  face  beaming  with  cheer-  and  prosperity  bestow  is  undoubtedly  that 
fulness  and  benevolence.  of  showing  kindness  and  doing  good  to 
'The  poor  woman  is  better  to-day,' she  others.  It  is,  indeed,  far  "more  blessed 
said.  '  I  am  sure,  had  you  accompanied  to  give  than  to  receive." ' 
me,  you  would  have  been  charmed  with  '  But  at  our  age,  you  know,  aunt,  we 
the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her  dwell-  are  really  not  to  be  called  on  to  go  into 
ing.  1  shall  now  show  you  a  delightful  disagreeable  scenes,  and  expose  ourselves 
path  which  leads  toward  the  Hall,  after  to  disease,'  observed  Elizabeth, 
passing  through  the  wood,  and  along  the  '  Whatever  our  age  be,'  returned  her 
bank  of  the  river.'  aunt,  '  we  are  called  upon  to  do  good  to 
Mrs  Hartley  had  observed  with'  some  those  less  favourably  situated  than  our- 
pain  the  reluctance  of  her  nieces  to  ac-  selves.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  precepts 
company  her  into  the  poor  woman's  house,  of  divine  truth  have  limited  the  practice 
but  her  good  sense  led  her  to  refrain  from  of  charity  to  any  period  of  life.  As  to 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  subject,  "disagreeable  scenes,"  it  is  certainly  pain- 
Finding,  however,  that  her  companions  ful  to  see  others  suffer;  but  by  practice 
were  more  than  usually  silent  during  the  this  pain  is  less  and  less  felt;  while  the 
Vol.  XXIV.  2  o 
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habit  of  expressing  sympathy  by  acts  of  who  had  charge  of  the  family  business 
kindness  constitutes  a  perpetual  source  wrote  to  Mrs  Hartley,  stating  that  Mr 
of  personal  happiness  to  those  who  have  Warburton*s  aflfairs  were  in  irretrievable 
attained  it.  As  to  the  exposure  to  dis-  confusion,  and  that  the  large  fortunes  the 
ease  of  which  you  speak,  it  is  certainly  young  ladies  were  to  possess  had  been  en- 
not  our  duty  wUfully  to  rush  into  danger;  tirely  dissipated  by  his  abortive  efforts  to 
but  such  danger  very  rarely  occurs,  so  recover  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  Her 
rarely,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  form  any  brother's  property  had  been  burdened 
excuse  for  our  neglect  of  a  sacred  duty,  with  a  large  sum  left  to  Mrs  Hartley  by 
fiut  I  do  not  mean  to  read  you  a  lecture,  her  father,  but  great  fears  were  enter- 
my  dear  girls.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  tained  lest  that  sum  also  should  be  en- 
yet  think  with  me  on  this  subject.'  tirely  lost — the  sale  of  the  estates  being 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  Woodthorpe  barely  capable  of  covering  the  numerous 

Hall,  without  some  incident  calculated  to  debts  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 

direct  the  attention  of  the  sisters  to  the  incurred. 

practical  exemplification  of  the  virtue  of        Under  these  painful  circumstances,  Mrs 

charity.     Mrs  Hartley,  however,  found  Hartley  found  a  change  in  her  arrange- 

her  nieces,  and  particularly  Elizabeth,  by  ments  absolutely  indispensable,  and,  as 

no  means  apt  pupilo.    Neither  of  them,  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  speak  to  them 

indeed,  could  be  said  to  be  unamiable,  and  of  business,  after  the  great  calamity  which 

Gertrude,  in  particular,  exhibited  much  had  occurred,  she  thought  it  proper  to 

sweetness  of  disposition,  but  they  were  converse  with  her  nieces  as  to  her  future 

both  the  spoiled  children  of  fortune,  and  plans.    She  told  them  that  the  loss  of  so 

had  learned  to  give  way  to  the  instinct  large  a  part  of  her  means  rendered  it 

which  causes  us  to  shrink  from  witnessing  wholly  impossible  to  keep  up  her  usual 

scenes  of  wretchedness.     The  Sunday-  establishment,  and  that  she  had  resolved 

school,  carried  on  by  the  excellent  clergy-  to  dispose  of  her  carriages  and  horses,  to  let 

man  of  the  parish,  was  a  great  object  of  her  residence,  and  to  retire  to  a  distance, 

Mrs  Hartley's  care,  and  she  in  vain  en-  in  order  to  live  in  a  manner  suited  to  her 

deavoured  to  enlist  her  nieces  in  the  altered  condition.     She  endeavoured  at 

cause,  and  this  not  because  they  were  de-  the  same  time  to  encourage  her  nieces, 

ficient  in  religious  sentiments,  but  from  who  were  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of 

the  same  reluctance  which  operated  against  the  terrible  consequences  of  their  father's 

their  active  charity  to  the  poor.     The  prodigality,  by  assuring  them  that  happi- 

good  lady,  nevertheless,  trusted  that  in  ness  did  not  depend  upon  the  possession 

due  time  her  own  example,  and  the  kindly  of  wealth,  and  that  they  should  still  have 

feelings  of  her  nieces,  would  overcome  what  was  amply  suflicient  for  all  the  com- 

their  scruples,  and  render  them  willing  forts  of  life.    Mrs  Hartley  was  remarkable 

coadjutors  in  her  work  and  labour  of  love,  for  decision  of  character;  and  no  sooner  did 

Thus  three  months  elapsed,  when  an  she  perceive  the  line  of  duty  to  be  adopt- 

event  took  place  which  exercised  an  im-  ed,  than  she  took  measures  to  perform 

portant  influence  upon  the  little  house-  what  was  necessary  without  delay. 
bold  at  Woodthorpe  Hall.  Mr  Warburton        '  Our  arrangements  will  be  easily  and 

had  visited  the  Hall  prior  to  his  departure  quickly  made,  my  dear  girls,'  she  said, 

from  England,  and  had  taken  an  affection-  addressing  her  nieces  with  the  utmost 

ate  leave  of  his  daughters  and  his  sister,  tenderness;    *  but  we  shall   have   time 

The  first  intelligence  they  received,  after  enough,  before  leaving  Woodthorpe,  to 

his    departure,   plunged    them    in    the  receive  the  visiter  in  whose  arrival  we 

deepest  affliction.    Mr  Warburton  had  take  so  much  interest.' 
taken  ill  soon  after  leaving  the  country,        A  sudden  blush  suffused  the  counte- 

and,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  the  nance  of  Gertnide  Warburton  as  her  aunt 

malady  had  proved  fatal.    We  shall  not  said  this,  and  she  vainly  endeavoured  to 

attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  Mrs  conceal  her  emotion,  by  turning  to  the 

Hartley,  whose  affection  for  her  brother  bookcase  as  if  in  search  of  a  volume, 
was  ardent  in  the  extreme;  nor  shall  we        *It  is  next  week  that  Sir  Lionel  is  to 

endeavour  to  depict  the  sorrow  of  his  come,'  said  Elizabeth.     *  Poor  Sir  Lionel ! 

bereaved  daughters.    The  melancholy  in-  he,  too,  has  lost  a  father.' 
telligence,  however,  was  speedily  followed        Gertrude  could  now  no  longer  control 

by  information  which  could  hardly  fail  herself,  and  burst  into  tears.     *FoigiTe 

to  aggravate  the  affliction.    The  solicitor  me,  dear  aunt,'  she  said,  with  a  faltering 
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Toice;  *yoii  know  how  intimate  we  have  rejoiced  at  the  intimaqjr  between  him  and 

been;  but  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  see  Lionel,  the  two  sisters.    But  a  new  light  now 

Everything  is  now  changed — our  relations  dawned  upon  her,  and  she  discovered — 

are  all  different *  not  without  anxiety  and  pain — that  the 

*  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  child,*  said  young  baronet  was  the  object,  to  Gertrude 
Mrs  Hartley.  '  We  are  indeed  reduced  Warburton,  of  an  affection  much  warmer 
from  a  position  of  wealth  to  one  of  com-  than  that  of  mere  youthful  friendship, 
parative  poverty,  but  I  am  greatly  mis-  At  first  she  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
taken  in  the  character  of  Sir  Lionel  Lyd-  comprehend  why  her  niece  so  earnestly 
gate,  if  the  circumstance  makes  the  desired  to  avoid  meeting  with  Sir  Lionel; 
slightest  alteration  in  his  sentiments  to-  but,  on  considering  the  matter,  she  per- 
ward  us.  I  must  beg  you  to  remember  ceived  that  the  desire  was  traceable  to 
that  wc  are  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  the  same  sentiment  of  pride,  the  opera- 
occurrences  which  have  taken  place;  and  tion  of  which  on  the  minds  of  her  young 
although,  instead  of  being  rich  heiresses,  relatives  she  had  already  so  often  de- 
you  are  now  portionless,  the  native  qua-  plored.  On  the  supposition  that  a  mu- 
lities  of  your  hearts  have  not  been  car-  tual  affection  subsisted  between  Gertrude 
ried  away  with  your  fortunes,  and  you  and  Sir  Lionel,  Mrs  Hartley  now  per- 
may  be  as  happy  as  ever — perhaps  even  ceived  that  she  might,  in  her  altered  cir- 
happier.'  cumstances,  shrink  from  affording  any 

Gertrude  looked  up  through  h^r  tears,  encouragement  to  her  lover,  and  that, 

and  said, 'Perhaps  we  may.    But,  dear  too,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  lest  it  should 

aunt,  do  arrange  so  as  to  leave  Wood-  seem  that  she  took  advantage  of  his  pre- 

thorpe  within  a  week.    Or  write  to  Sir  dilection.    It  appeared  to  her,  indeed, 

Lionel — probably  he  is  unaware  of  what  that  her  niece  was  somewhat  too  sensitive 

has  taken  place — and  explain  matters  to  on  the  subject,  but,  altogether,  it  seemed 

him;  but  do  let  us  avoid  this  visit — ^at  to  her  desirable  to  put  the  mutual  affection 

least  at  present.'  she  presumed  to  subsist  to  the  test  of  a 

*  What  say  you  to  this,  Elizabeth  ?  *  little  time  and  difficulty,  which,  after  all, 
said  Mrs  Hartley,  appealing  to  the  elder  she  felt  assured  would  tend  to  the  good  of 
sister.  both  parties.    Mrs  Hartley  therefore  ac- 

'  I  must  say,*  observed  Miss  Warburton,  ceded  to  the  wishes  of  her  young  relatives. 

Hhat  I  am  quite  inclined  to  side  with  Woodthorpe  was  let  to  a  neighbouring 

Gertrude.     Yes,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  family  of  distinction,  who  were  about  to 

be  better.'  make  some  extensive  alterations  on  their 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  own  mansion;  by  the  aid  of  her  agent,  a 

arranged  that  Mrs  Hartley  should  write  residence  was  secured  in  a  secluded  dis- 

to  Sir  Lionel  Lydgate,  in  reply  to  a  letter  trict  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  Mrs  Hartley, 

received  the  day  before,  stating  that  she  with  many  tears,  bade  farewell  to  her 

and  her  nieces  were  about  to  leave  home  abode,  taking  care  to  provide,  as  far  as 

for  some  time,  owing  to  circumstances  her  reduced  circumstances  permitted,  for 

arising  from  Mr  Warburton's  death,  and  the  comfort  of  her  various  pensioners, 

expressing  her  regret  at  being  obliged  to  In  order  to  secure  uninterrupted  privacy 

ask  him  to  postpone  his  intended  visit.  in  her  retirement,  until  the  settlement 

Sir  Lionel  had  but  recently  entered  on  of  her  brother's  and  her  own  affairs  should 

the  possession  of  his  patrimonial  estates,  be  completed,  she  thought  it  desirable  to 

He  was  a  young  man  of  great  amiability  conceal  from  her  acquaintances  the  place 

and  excellence  of  character.    He  was  a  of  her  future  abode,  and  she  arranged  that 

few  years  older  than  either  of  her  nieces,  even  her  letters  should  be  sent  to  the 

and,  as  the  son  of  her  old  friend.  Sir  Har-  care  of  her  solicitor,  by  whom  they  were 

grave  Lydgate,  Mrs  Hartley  had  always  to  be  transmitted  to  her  hands. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  district  in  which  Mrs  Hartley  had  sparkling  river  flowed  into  the  sea  at  a 

thus  fixed  her  residence  was  beautiful  in  little  distance;  behind  it  was  an  extensive 

the  extreme.    The  cottage  was  within  a  wood;  and  from  a  neighbouring  height, 

mile  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  vil-  close  to  the  sea-shore,  on  which  were  the 

lages  on  the  Welsh  coast;  it  was  separated  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  a  magnificent 

from  the  beach  only  by  a  single  field;  a  view  could  be  obtained,  not  only  to  sear 
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ward,  but  toward  the  Welsh  mountains,  jects,  so  far  as  their  now  limited  means 

Mrs   Hartley  could  not  but  feel  very  permitted  them.    Thus  the  trials  of  life 

acutely  the  great  change  which  had  taken  proved  to  them  the  source  of  moral  beauty, 

place  in  her  circumstances,  but  her  sound  which  added  immeasurably  to  their  per- 

sense,  and  her  sterling,  but  unostentatious  sonal  charms;  and  Mrs  Hartley,  rejoicing 

piety,  checked  every  disposition  to  mur-  in  the  change  which  had  thus  occurred, 

mur  or  repine,  while  her  tender  interest  felt  inclined  to  think  that  the  price  at 

in  her  fair  nieces  prevented  her  from  ex-  which  it  had  been  purchased  was  not  too 

hibiting  that  sadness,  which  in  her  con-  costly. 

dition  would  have  been  so  pardonable.  During  the  year  which  had  passed  since 
lest  by  so  doing  she  should  depress  their  her  departure  from  Woodthorpe,  Mrs 
spirits  more  than  the  sudden  and  unex-  Hartley  had  received  her  correspond- 
pected  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  to  which  ence  through  her  solicitor,  in  accordance 
they  had  been  subjected  rendered  uu-  with  the  arrangement  already  mentioned, 
avoidable.  Among  her  letters  were  several  from  Sir 
It  is  the  happy  peculiarity  of  youth,  Lionel  Lydgate.  The  baronet  had,  it 
that  nothing  but  great  and  irremediable  appeared,  visited  their  former  residence, 
evils  produce  permanent  depression;  and  and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover 
before  a  year  had  elapsed,  Mrs  Hartley  their  present  abode.  In  his  letters,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  course  earnestly  besought  Mrs  Hartley  to  fur- 
she  had  taken  had  been  accompanied  with  nish  him  with  her  address.  He  stated, 
great  advantage.  Thrown  so  completely  in  delicate  terms,  that  he  was  aware  of 
upon  their  own  resources,  no  longer  ob-  the  circumstances  which  had  induced  her 
taining  from  others  the  means  of  enjoy-  to  remove  from  Yorkshire,  and  which 
ment,  the  sisters  found  that  happiness  he  greatly  deplored;  and  he  referred  to 
was  by  no  meatis  incompatible  with  retire-  his  long  acquaintance  with  her  nieces, 
ment  from  the  world,  and  that  it  was  and  the  friendship  so  long  existing  be- 
much  more  within  their  own  reach  than  tween  their  families,  as  a  reason  where- 
in their  former  circumstances  they  could  fore  she  should  permit  him  to  pay  his 
have  believed  it  to  be.  Elizabeth,  who  respects  to  her  and  the  young  ladies 
had  been  no  -admirer  of  rural  scenery,  in  person.  Gertrude,  too,  had  received 
now  took  an  enthusiastic  delight  in  it,  a  letter  from  Sir  Lionel,  couched  in 
devoting  herself  to  the  art  of  painting,  still  warmer  and  more  earnest  terms, 
while  her  sister  cultivated  her  fine  taste  All  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  could  hardly 
for  music,  which,  in  more  prosperous  fail  to  prove  gratifying,  for  it  afforded  no 
times,  she  looked  upon  With  indifference,  inconsiderable  presumption  that,  notwith- 
But  the  change  in  their  circumstances  standing  the  reverses  they  had  experi- 
produced  a  still  more  important  alteration  enced,  the  sentiments  of  at  least  kindness 
in  their  sentiments.  Although  exposed  and  friendship  which  Sir  Lionel  had  al- 
to no  privation — for  their  aunt's  income,  ways  expressed  had  undergone  no  altera- 
although  not  large,  was  adequate  to  their  tion.  Their  affairs,  however,  were  still 
wants — still,  their  descent  from  a  state  of  in  an  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state, 
opulence  to  comparative  poverty  might,  owing  to  the  proverbial  tardiness  of  legal 
relative  to  them,  be  termed  adversity,  and  matters;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  Mrs 
it  did  not  fail  to  produce  important  effects.  Hartley  had  written  in  reply,  expressing 
The  experience  of  evil  ourselves  is  a  great  her  regret  that,  owing  to  the  painful  cir- 
Bource  of  pity  for  others;  and  hence  it  is  cumstances  which  had  taken  place,  she 
that  among  the  poor  there  exists — to  their  could  not,  for  the  present  at  least,  accede 
honour  be  it  spoken — a  far  larger  amount  to  Sir  Lionel's  wishes, 
of  mutual  sympathy  for  each  other^s  woes.  During  the  spring  of  the  year  after 
than  among  those  whose  circumstances  Mrs  Hartley  had  taken  up  her  abode  at 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  adversity.  *  the  Cottage,'  as  her  residence  was  called, 
This  truth  was  exemplified  in  the  instance  an  incident  took  place  which,  as  we  shall 
we  refer  to.  The  two  sisters,  who  had  see,  produced  important  results.  Wander- 
been  unaccustomed  to  works  of  charity,  ing,  one  charming  evening,  to  the  ruins 
devoted  themselves,  with  humble  but  of  the  fortress  already  alluded  to,  to  enjoy 
earnest  solicitude,  to  the  i>erformance  of  a  view  of  a  magnificent  sunset,  the  ladies 
many  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence  to  perceived  an  artist  busily  engaged  in  mak- 
their  poorer  neighbours,  and  gladly  joined  ing  a  sketch  of  the  place.  This  meeting 
their  aunt  in  her  various  benevolent  pro-  led  to  an  acquintance  with  the  stranger 
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whose  name,  it  appeared,  was  Morgan,  fixed  the  day  of  his  departure.     The  in- 

and  who  had  been  residing  for  some  weeks  telligence  was  received  by  his  fair  friends 

in  the  village,  occupied  in  the  enthusiastic  at  the  Cottage  in  silence,  for  they  felt  a 

pursuit  of  his  favourite  art.     Mr  Morgan  natural  delicacy  in  saying  how  much  they 

was  not  only  eminently  gifted  by  nature,  must  necessarily  feel  and  regret  the  loss 

being  remarkably  prepossessing  in  ap-  of  his  society,  knowing  that  they  had  lio 

pearance,  but  highly  educated.    He  had  claim  to  urge  as  a  reason  for  his  prolonged 

been  at  Oxford;  he  had  been  abroad;  he  stay. 

was  possessed  of  musical  as  well  as  artistic  *  I  cannot  describe  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs 
skill,  and  his  manners  were  amiable  and  Hartley,'  said  Mr  Morgan,  *  how  deeply 
agreeable  in  a  high  degree.  So  much  was  I  regret  the  necessity  which  compels  me 
Mrs  Hartley  taken  with  him,  that  it  was  to  go  to  London.* 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  she  agreed  *I  assure  you  we  shall  all  miss  you  very 
that  Miss  Warburton  should  receive  some  much,'  said  Mrs  Hartley, 
instructions  in  drawing  which  Mr  Morgan  'You  will  soon  forget  us,  I  daresay,* 
proposed  to  give,  and  which,  from  his  great  said  Gertrude,  with  a  smile,  'amid  the 
proficiency,  she  felt  assured  would  greatly  bustle  of  the  great  city.* 
add  to  the  skill  her  niece  had  already  at-  *No,  no;  never!'  was  the  reply.  *I 
tained.  This  arrangement,  however,  led  have  never  spent  happier  days  than  those 
to  consequences  which  the  good  lady  did  I  have  passed  here.  I  shall  soon  return; 
not  anticipate.  The  pursuit  of  their  de-  the  matters  I  have  to  attend  to  will  be 
lightful  art  led  the  fair  sisters  and  the  speedily,  settled.  But  come,  this  is  my 
accomplished  stranger  among  the  loveliest  last  evening;  shall  we  not  complete  the 
scenery  in  their  vicinity — the  lonely  sea-  sketch  of  the  old  manor  house  ?  * 
shore,  the  shady  woods,  the  timeworn  '  Yes,'  said  Miss  Warburton,  who  had 
ruins.  It  led  to  an  intimate  interchange  been  hitherto  silent;  '  I  should  like  to  do 
of  thought  and  sentiment;  and,  ere  they  so  very  much.  My  sketch  requires  a  few 
were  aware  of  it,  Mr  Morgan  and  Miss  touches  only,  to  render  it  tolerably  perfect.' 
Warburton  had  begun  to  regard  each  other  As  she  spoke,  she  arose;  and,  having 
with  a  degree  of  interest  which  each  found  attired  herself  for  the  projected  walk,  she 
to  be  equally  irresistible.  This  result  was  and  Mr  Morgan  set  forth  alone,  neither 
not  miraculous.  Both  were  young,  ami-  Mrs  Hartley  nor  Gertrude  being  inclined 
able,  and  highly  intelligent;  the  circum-  to  accompany  them, 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed  were  The  manor  house  referred  to  had  been 
somewhat  romantic,  and  altogether  such  the  family  residence  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
as were  calculated  to  give  birth  to,  and  to  prietor  of  an  estate  which  extended  for 
foster,  the  tender  emotions  of  the  heart,  many  miles  along  the  coast,  and  into  the 
Week  after  week  passed  rapidly  away;  interior  of  the  country.  The  ladies  had 
Mr  Morgan  continued  to  postpone  his  frequently  visited  it,  attracted  not  only 
departure,  and  he  at  last  became  almost  by  the  delightful  walks  which  led  to  it 
a  permanent  inmate  of  'the  Cottage.'  through  the  woods,  but  by  the  quaint  and 
Mrs  Hartley  soon  suspected  the  state  of  picturesque  appearance  of  the  mansion 
matters;  and  a  little  conversation  with  itself.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
her  niece  quickly  converted  the  suspicion  the  stream  which  fell  into  the  sea  near 
into  certainty.  It  was  not,  however,  the  Cottage,  from  which  it  was  distant 
without  deep  anxiety  that  she  made  the  about  a  mile.  It  was  built  in  the  Eliza- 
discovery  that  tlie  amiable  stranger  was  bethan  style  of  domestic  architecture,  and 
the  object  of  Elizabeth's  affection;  for,  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park, 
however  otherwise  acceptable  he  might  dotted  here  and  there  with  ancient  trees, 
be,  his  birth,  his  prospects,  his  history.  The  house,  however,  had  been  long 
were  all  in  a  certain  degree  involved  in  untenanted;  the  present  owner  of  the 
mystery;  and,  as  her  niece  admitted,  he  property  having  lost  his  parents  when  a 
had  said  nothing  that  betrayed  an  affec-  mere  infant,  and  having  been  brought  up 
tion  for  her,  such  as  that  with  which,  she  by  his  relations  in  the  south  of  England, 
could  not  deny,  she  had  learned  to  regard  Mr  Morgan  and  his  fair  companion 
him.  Time  wore  on,  till  spring  was  at  sauntered  slowly  along  the  path  which 
length  merging  into  summer.  Mr  Mor-  led  through  the  wood  toward  the  old 
gan,  who  had  prolonged  his  residence  in  manor  house,  the  sketch  of  which  it  was 
the  village  much  beyond  the  period  he  their  object  to  complete.  Their  conver- 
had  originally  intended,  had  at  length  sation  was  less  animated  than  usual,  for 
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both  felt  deeply  their  approaching  separa-  she  was  tired  of  it,  and  that  it  would  do 

tion.    Morgan  started  various  topics,  but  very  well. 

neither  seemed  to  be  able  to  pursue  any  They  resumed  their  walk,  wandering 

lengthened  discussion.  away  into  the  woods,  through  which  the 

^How  strange  it  is,'  said  Elizabeth,  setting  sun  was  now  casting  his  rays. 

*  that  the  owner  of  this  noble  property  The  branches,  covered  with  the  new  green 

should  never  visit  it,  and  should  leave  his  leaves  of  spring,  were  waving  gently  in 

numerous  tenantry  to  the  care  of  a  mere  the  soft  breath  of  the  west  wind;  and  the 

agent !'  pleasant  whispering  of  the  leaves  mingled 

*  Certainly  it  is,'  said  Mr  Morgan;  *  but  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  as  the  waves 
you  know  he  is  said  to  be  young.  Indeed,  broke  upon  the  beach  beneath  the  wood. 
I  believe  it  is  not  many  years  since  he  The  lovers  (for  such  they  were)  wandered ' 
attained  his  majority;  and,  moreover,  he  on  toward  the  Cottage,  each  absorbed  in 
has  been  so  much  abroad,  that  perhaps  he  thought;  and  whether  it  was  the  beauty 
prefers  a  foreign  residence.'  of  the  scene  around  them,  breathing  as  it 

*  That  would  be  but  indifferent  taste,'  did  of  hope  and  happiness,  or  whether  it 
replied  Miss  Warburton.  *  What  higher  was  the  solitude  of  the  place,  or  whether 
happiness  than  to  reside  here,  in  so  beau-  it  was  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  when 
tiful  a  district,  and  with  such  obvious  ap-  they  were  to  part,  we  cannot  say;  but  Mr 
pliances  and  means  of  usefulness.'  Morgan  whispered  to  his  fair  companion 

*  Let  us  hope  that  such  advantages  may  sentiments  which  found  a  ready  echo  in 
not  be  wilfully  thrown  away,'  added  Mj  her  own  heart.  He  told  her  in  im pas- 
Morgan,  sioned  terms  how  he  loved  her;  how  she 

On  arriving  at  the  old  house,  an  un-  alone  could  render  him  happy;  how  he 
usual  degree  of  activity  seemed  to  prevail  had  long  wished  to  say  so,  and  had  been 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  excited  Miss  checked  by  the  fear  lest  it  should  be 
Warburton's  surprise;  and,  meeting  the  deemed  presumptuous.  He  spoke  of  hav- 
old  gatekeeper,  Mr  Morgan  inquired  the  ing  good  prospects;  and  begged,  with  all 
reason  of  it.  He  was  iiSormed  that  or-  the  ardour  of  sincere  affection,  to  be  al- 
ders had  been  received  by  the  agent  of  lowed  at  least  to  hope  that  one  day  he 
Sir  Frank  Ludlow  to  fit  up  the  house,  might  call  her  his  own  Elizabeth.  To  all 
which  was  to  be  immediately  furnished;  the  fervid  eloquence  with  which  the  artist 
and  it  was  expected  the  baronet  would  pleaded  his  cause,  there  was  but  a  brief 
soon  make  it  his  permanent  residence,  reply — a  reply  faintly  spoken:  it  was  but 
The  old  man,  however,  thought  it  strange  one  little  monosyllable — but  brief  as  it 
that  Sir  Frank  had  never  paid  a  visit  to  was,  and  faintly  as  it  was  uttered,  it  con- 
his  patrimonial  mansion;  but  he  supposed  tained  for  the  enraptured  hearer  a  whole 
it  would  not  be  long  before  he  came  among  volume,  and  filled  him  with  joy. 
them.  Oh,  Love !  how  wonderful  is  thy  chyraic 

*  I  hope  it  will  not,'  said  Mr  Morgan,  power !  It  is  thy  province  to  touch  every- 
*I  am  sure  he  would  be  well  received  by  thing  on  which  thou  lookest  with  beauty; 
his  tenantry.  But,  come,  Miss  Warbur-  nay,  even  to  fill  with  visions  of  loveliness 
ton,'  he  added;  *  we  must  finish  our  draw-  the  soul  in  which  thou  takest  up  thine 
ing.'  abode !   This  was  exemplified  in  Elizabeth 

Elizabeth  seated  herself  on  the  trunk  Warburton.    Never  till  Morgan  had  con- 

of  a  fallen  tree,  which  was  the  point  from  fessed  his  love  for  her,  had  she  been  aware 

which  the  drawing  had  been  taken;  and,  of  the  depth  of  her  regard  for  him;  and 

opening  her  sketch-book,  began  her  work,  now  that  she  was  assured  of  his  affection, 

This,  however,  was  no  easy  task.     Her  she  felt  possessed  of  some  priceless  trea- 

mind  was  entirely  preoccupied.    Mr  Mor-  sure,  which  filled  her  with  a  deep  and 

gan  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  pointed  silent  joy,  and  suffused  every  object  with 

out  some  defects.    Here,  a  deeper  shade  the  roseate  tints  of  hope, 

was  required;  there,  some  hardness  on  the  Mr  Morgan  called  next  day.  Elizabeth, 

outline  must  be  removed;  and  then  the  who  had  seen  him  approaching,  quitted 

foreground  required  to  be  worked  up—  the  little  drawing-room,  from  some  in- 

but  the  whole  business  was  merely  me-  stinctive  sentiment,  we  know  not  what, 

chanical,  so  far  as  the  fair  artist  was  con-  and  he  was  ushered  in.    Mrs  Hartley  was 

cemed.    At  length  she  could  not  endure  alone.    After  some  commonplace  conver- 

the  irksonieness  of  a  task  in  which  she  sation,  Mr  Morgan  begged  she  would  allow 

felt  so  little  interest,  and  declared  that  him  to  mention  a  subject  in  which  he  felt 
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deeply  interested.  He  told  the  good  lady 
of  his  love  for  her  beautiful  niece;  spoke 
of  the  presumption  he  exhibited  in  thus 
declaring  his  affection;  and  pleaded  his 
cause  with  the  most  impassioned  earnest- 
ness. A  long,  and  to  the  parties  a  most 
interesting,  conversation  ensued,  in  which 
Mrs  Hartley  expressed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  the  principles  of  her  visiter;  and 
although  he  was  aware  that  he  was  still 
much  of  a  stranger  to  her,  he  felt  unspeak- 
ably gratified  by  the  thorough  trust  in  his 
honour  which  the  lady  evinced.     In  a 


word,  he  received  the  highest  encourage-' 
ment.  Mrs  Hartley  had  become  fully 
aware  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments,  and  she 
felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  oppose  a  barrier 
to  what  might  be  absolutely  essential  to 
her  niece's  happiness.  She  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  youthful  artist  as  the  accredited 
suitor  for  Elizabeth's  hand,  only  stipulat- 
ing that  both  should  patiently  wait  till 
circumstances  enabled  them  to  be  united. 
To  this  Mr  Morgan  gladly  assented,  and 
soon  after  bade  a  tender  adieu  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  Cottage. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

From  the  coast  of  Wales  and  its  pic-  mean  to  become  a  hermit  ?  How  on 
turesque  scenery,  we  must  now  conduct  earth  are  you  to  spend  your  time,  so  com- 
our  readers  to  the  metropolis,  and  into  a  pletely  isolated  from  society  V 
private  dining-room  of  one  of  the  prin-  *  My  good  fellow,'  replied  Sir  Francis, 
cipal  hotels,  where  two  gentlemen — Sir  *  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  a  con- 
Lionel  Lydgate  and  Sir  Francis  Ludlow —  dition  so  very  desolate.  You  know  my 
who  had  been  college  companions  at  Ox-  tastes;  I  have  a  capital  library;  some  fine 
ford,  but  had  not  met  for  two  years,  were  pictures;  and  I  am  myself  given  some- 
seated  at  table,  discussing,  over  a  glass  of  what  to  the  study  and  practice  of  art,  so 
wine,  a  variety  of  interesting  topics.  Their  that,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  London, 
college  days,  their  present  occupations,  I  shall,  I  daresay,  do  tolerably  well.' 
and  their  future  plans,  were  all  reviewed  *  I  suspect  there  may  be  more  in  all 
in  a  manner  which  evinced  that  a  cordial  this  than  meets  the  ear,'  observed  the 
intimacy  subsisted  between  the  compa-  other,  archly.  *  You  had  better  make  a 
nions.  merit  of  necessity,  and  confess  it  at  once.' 

'  And  you  are  tired  of  the  Continent  at  *  Well !    well !    replied    Sir    Francis, 

last,  Ludlow  r  said  Sir  Lionel.  'I  scarcely  laughing,   *I  suppose  I  must.    I  have 

expected,  I  must  confess,  that  your  ad-  then  the  prospect  in  view  of  being  made 

miration  of  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  would  "  the  happiest  of  men." ' 

have  been  so  short-lived.'  *  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,' 

^ K  ioxxcYi  oii\\Q tnaladie du pays,  ^-  said  Sir  Lionel.     *But  come,  you  must 

haps,'  said  Sir  Francis  Ludlow,  with  a  not  be  permitted  to  make  an  imperfect 

smile.     ^  After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  confession,  my  dear  fellow.    Let  us  have 

old  England.    Why,  the  truth  is,  I  am  a  bit  of  this  romance  of  yours.    ELnowing 

very  much  disposed  to  settle  down  as  a  you  as  I  do,  I  feel  certain  there  is  some 

quiet  country  gentleman.'  romance  in  the  affair ! ' 

*Well  done!'  was  the  reply.     *I  am  *  Why,  the  truth  is,' replied  Sir  Francis, 

heartily  glad  of  your  resolution.    The  after  a  hearty  laugh,  '  I  daresay  there  is 

truth  is,  I  myself,  if  not  quite  wearied  some  romance  in  it,  as  you  suppose,  but 

with  France,  am  at  least  tired  of  London  you  must  excuse  my  being  somewhat 

and  London  life,  and  have  been  long  close  at  present.    I  must  beg  you  to  exer- 

tempted  to  adopt  your  plan — if  plan  it  cise  your  patience,  and  I  promise  you  shall 

be — to  go  and  live  among  my  tenantry,  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result.' 

like  the  "  fine  old  English  gentleman  aJl  *  Well — well,  we  shall  say  no  more 

of  the  olden  time." '  about  it  at  present,  since  you  will  have 

*I  am  fitting  up  my  old  house  in  Wales  it  so,'  added  Sir  Lionel.  *Now  I  think 
already,'  observed  Sir  Francis;  *  so  you  I  am  bound  to  be  at  least  as  candid  as 
see,  my  boy,  I  am  actually  making  some  yourself.  What  if  I  make  a  similar  con- 
arrangements.     The  fact  is,  you  must  fession?' 

make  a  run  down  with  me,  and  give  me  *  Excellent ! '   exclaimed  Sir  Francis, 

your  advice  on  some  points  of  detail.    I  *  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 

can  promise  you  some  shooting,  you  know.'  intend  to  marry  ?     Eh  ?     All  settled — 

*Moat  happy!    But  I  say,  Ludlow,'  eh?' 

returned  his  companion,  *do  you  really  *Yes! — ^yes!  all  settled,  I  assure  you; 
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but  I  am  not  to  be  entrapped  into  any  low,  to  his  house,  where  he  had  arrived 

further  revelation,'   was  the    rejoinder,  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  seated  in  the 

'  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  unfold  to  you  pretty  drawing-room  of  the  Cottage,  dis- 

the  mystery.*  cussing  with  Mrs  Hartley,  in  the  absence 

It  was  eventually  arranged,  by  the  two  of  the  two  sisters,  some  important  pre- 
friends,  that  they  should  journey  together  liminaries  relating  to  his  approaching 
to  Wales,  Sir  Lionel  having  promised  to  marriage.  Gertrude  and  Elizabeth  had 
give  his  advice  upon  some  matters  as  to  proceeded  to  the  village,  on  some  mission 
the  mansion-house  on  Sir  Francis  Lud-  of  benevolence,  which  their  aunt  had 
low's  property,  to  which  reference  has  al-  devised  possibly,  it  may  be,  to  have  a 
ready  been  made,  as  situated  in  the  private  conference  with  Sir  Lionel, 
neighbourhood  of  Mrs  Hartley's  abode,  *I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  my  dear 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fitting  Sir  Lionel,'  she  said,  '  that  I  am  not 
up  for  the  reception  of  its  owner.  Some  without  anxiety  regarding  this  singular 
months  had  already  elapsed  since  the  in-  engagement  which  has  been  made  with 
cidents  occurred  at  the  Cottage  in  Wales,  Mr  Morgan.  What  you  yourself  said  on 
which  we  have  related  in  the  preceding  the  occasion  of  your  former  visit  has  not 
chapter.  During  that  period  occurrences  had  the  effect,  as  you  may  suppose,  of 
had  taken  place  of  considerable  moment  tranquillisiiig  my  mind.  The  truth  is,  that 
to  Mrs  Hartley  and  her  nieces.  Certain  amiable  and  excellent  as  the  young  man 
legal  arrangements,  which  the  confusion  is,  he  is  really  a  stranger  to  us.  It  is 
in  the  aflfairs  of  the  late  Mr  Warburton  right  I  should  have  your  opinion  on  this 
had  rendered  necessary,  had  been  com-  subject,  regarding  you,  as  I  now  do,  as  a 
pleted.  It  was  found  that  the  fortunes  member  of  my  own  family.' 
of  both  the  young  ladies  had  been  en-  *  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Sir 
tirely  dissipated,  but  Mrs  Hartley's  own  Lionel.  *  Now,  to  speak  candidly — and 
property,  which  had  been  more  firmly  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  doing  so — it 
secured  to  her  than  she  had  been  aware,  does  appear  to  me  that  you  were  some- 
had  remained  intact;  and  thus  all  imme-  what  unguarded,  perhaps  somewhat  pre- 
diate  cause  of  anxiety  was  entirely  re-  cipitate,  in  so  readily  giving  your  sanction 
moved,andthat  lady  already  contemplated  to  the  pretensions  of  one  of  whom  you 
a  return,  at  no  distant  period,  to  her  knew  so  little.' 

favourite  Woodthorpe.  Meantime  it  was  *  That  I  quite  admit,'  said  Mrs  Hart- 
obvious  to  her  that  a  vast  improvement,  ley,  '  and  I  am  very  much  vexed  about  it. 
as  already  mentioned,  had  taken  place  in  But  the  tnith  is,  the  original  evil  lay  in 
the  sentiments  of  her  nieces;  both  of  whom  exposing  Elizabeth  to  the  danger  of  form- 
had  cordially  joined  her  in  all  those  works  ing  an  affection  for  a  stranger.  Subse- 
of  charity  and  beneficence,  which  had  quently,  I  had  but  little  choice,  and,  in 
been  to  herself  a  source  of  such  unmingled  point  of  fact.  I  really  entertain  the  very 
satisfaction.  Mrs  Hartley  had  been  un-  highest  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  and 
able  to  resist  the  importunities  of  Sir  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  is  not 
Lionel  Lydgate,  from  whom  her  residence  only  tenderly  attached  to  Elizabeth,  but 
had  been  so  long  effectually  concealed,  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  make 
and  the  youthful  baronet  had  paid  a  visit  her  happy.' 

to  the  Cottage,  and  found  it  no  dif&culfc        *  I  am  sure  he  must  be  a  happy  man, 

matter  to  persuade  Mrs  Hartley  to  con-  whoever  he  is,'  said  Sir  Lionel,  *  to  pos- 

sent  to  his  marriage  with  Gertrude,  for  sess  the  power  of  gaining  so  favourable  an 

whom  his  early  affection  had  suffered  opinion  from  you.    One  thing  is  plain 

neither  change  nor  diminution.    Mean-  enough,  that  the  attachment  is  a  most 

time,  also,  Elizabeth  had  been  in  constant  disinterested  one,  and  that  circumstance 

correspondence  with  Mr  Morgan,  and  had  affords  good  ground  for  believing  in  its 

received  the  happy  intelligence  that  his  depth  and  sincerity.' 
affairs  were  so  prosperous,  that  he  would        *  Most  assuredly  it  is,*  rejoined  Mrs 

shortly  return  to  Wales  and  claim  the  Hartley;  ^as  for  ourselves,  we  have — or 

fulfilment  of  those  promises  which  he  de-  rather  I  myself  have  —  been  perfectly 

Glared  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  unsophisticated;  and,  to  do  Mr  Morgan 

life.  justice,  he  said  he  was  an  artist  entertain- 

It  was  a  beautiful    evening  in  the  ing  those  hopes  which  his  enthusiasm  for 

month  of  August.  Sir  Lionel  Lydgate  had  bis  beautiful  art  inspired.    I  took  care, 

accompanied  his  friend,  Sir  Francis  Lud<  too,  that  he  should  be  fully  aware  that 
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my  niece  had  not  one  farthing  of  her  own,  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  which  he 
and  that  I  myself  was  scarcely  in  a  better  wishes  to  take  place  soon;  and,  in  fact,  he 
condition.     But  you  must  really  give  me    is  to  ask  the  dear  girl  to  fix  the  day.' 


your  advice  and  assistance.' 

*  You  may  command  both  most  readily,* 
said  Sir  Lionel;  *  but  what  can  I  do  T 

*Thejtruth  is,  I  wish  you  to  institute 
some  suitable  inquiries  in  London  about 
Mr  Morgan,*  said  Mrs  Hartley.  *You 
need  not  mention  this  wish  of  mine  to 
Elizabeth;  but  for  my  own  satisfaction  I 
really  must  know  something  about  con- 


*I  see  how  it  is,*  rejoined  the  baronet; 
Hhese  poets  and  artists  are  always  san- 
guine; but  we  must  act  with  caution. 
Pray,  what  reply  have  you  given  ]* 

*0b,  nothing  yet,  Mr  Morgan  is,  as 
he  says,  to  have  my  answer  and  dear 
Elizabeth's  from  our  own  lips,  so  that  I 
have  not  written.  But  here  are  the  girls. 
Dq  let  what  I  have  said  be  perfectly  con- 


nections, prospects,  and  so  forth;  you  un-  fidential.* 

derstand  me  1  *  The  young  ladies  now  returned  from 

*  Oh,  I  can  do  that  easily  enough,*  was  their  benevolent  mission.  The  evening 
the  reply;  'but  do  you  not  expect  Mr  passed  away  in  the  most  delightful  man- 
Morgan  in  a  day  or  two  V  ner,  and  Sir  Lionel  took  his  departure  at 

*  Yes,*  said  Mrs  Hartley;  *as  I  men-  a  late  hour,  and  wended  his  way  through 
tioned  to  you  already,  he  writes  that  he  the  wood  toward  the  abode  of  his  friend, 
will  be  here  probably  to-morrow.  Now,  Sir.  Francis  Ludlow,  stating  that  he  would 
you  know  you  are  quite  entitled  to  speak  call  early  next  day  to  escort  the  ladies  to 
with  him  when  he  arrives.*  the  Hall,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  their 

*I  shall  certainly  do  so,*  replied  Sir  distinguished  neighbour,  and  welcome  him 
Lionel;  'and,  perhaps,  it  maybe  better  to  to  his  patrimonial  seat  This  Mrs  Hart- 
delay  communicating  with  my  agent  on  ley  and  her  nieces,  after  some  little  per- 
the  subject  till  I  have  had  the  oppor-  suasion,  agreed  to  do,  with  the  greater 
tunity.*  willingness,  as  they  intended,  in  a  few 

'My  dear  Sir  Lionel,*  resumed  Mrs  days,  to  tak«  their  departure  to  York- 
Hartley,  '  he  has  written  for  my  consent  shire. 


CHAPTER  y, 


Next  day,  Sir  Lionel  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Cottage,  and  the  ladies  accom- 
panied him  to  the  manor  house.  They 
had  not  visited  it  for  some  weeks,  but 
they  had  not  ceased  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made,  both  around  it  and  on  its  in- 
terior. As  they  drew  near  the  house,  they 
were  surprised  at  the  alteration  which  so 
short  a  period  had  effected.  The  work- 
men bad  all  disappeared;  the  timber,  the 
mortar,  the  workmen's  tools,  were  all 
cleared  away;  everything  was  in  order. 
The  party  were  shown  by  a  footman  into 
a  magnificent  drawing-room,  newly  and 
elegantly  furnished  with  everything  that 
wealth  and  good  taste  could  procure  or 
suggest.  Sir  Francis,  they  were  informed, 
was  busily  engaged  inspecting  some  work 
in  the  garden,  but  would  return  very 
shortly.  Meantime,  Sir  Lionel  and  liis 
fair  companions  made  the  tour  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  admired  the  charm- 
ing view  from  the  great  southern  win- 
dow. 

'  Look  here,  Elizabeth  !  *  exclaimed 
Gertmde,  with  a  voice  of  extreme  surprise; 
*  surely  these  are  your  sketches !  *  and  she 


pointed  to  some  water-colour  drawings  in 
rich  frames  hanging  on  the  walls. 

The  amazement  of  Miss  Warburton 
was  extreme,  as  she  recognised  the  draw- 
ings she  had  made  under  Mr  Morgan's 
instruction,  and  beheld  also  others,  the 
work  of  the  artist  himself.  She  looked 
to  Sir  Lionel  for  an  explanation,  who  was 
heartily  laughing  atthe  expression  of  com- 
plete bewilderment  which  he  saw  in  her 
beautiful  countenance,  when  suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  the  artist  himself  en- 
tered the  apartment.  Elizabeth  uttered 
a  scream  of  joy,  and,  forgetful  of  every- 
thing but  the  object  of  her  aflfection, 
darted  towards  him,  and  received  a  tender 
embrace. 

'  My  dear  Mrs  Hartley,*  said  Sir  Lionel, 
after  the  ladies  had  welcomed  their  un- 
expected visiter, '  allow  me  to  solve  a  little 
mystery,  by  introducing  to  you  your  old 
friend  and  mine,  not  as  Mr  Morgan,  the 
unknown  artist,  but  as  Sir  Francis  Lud- 
low.* 

'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,*  said  Sir 
Francis,  now  no  longer  Mr  Morgan;  'I 
have  practised  somewhat  unintentionally 
a  little  piece  of  deception.    Listen  to  m« 
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for  one  moment!' — and  seating  himself  plained,  and,  as  maybe  presumed,  Mrs 
on  a  sofa  beside  Miss  Warburton,  who  Hartley  revoked  the  commission  she  had 
had  burst  into  tears,  he  took  her  hand  in  given  to  Sir  Lionel,  to  make  inquiries  as 
his,  and  continued.  *  On  returning  from  to  the  unknown  artist  in  London. 
Italy,  a  short  time  before  I  had  the  hap-  We  now  transfer  the  scene  of  our  story 
piness  to  make  your  acquaintance,  I  be-  to  Woodthorpe.  A  month  after  this 
came  aware  that  the  condition  of  my  te-  happy  meeting,  a  couple  of  carriages-and- 
nan  try  had  become,  in  some  respects,  very  four  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Old  H^U; 
uncomfortable  during  my  long  minority,  the  postilions  were  decorated  with  white 
and  I  resolved  to  inquire  into  their  state  favours;  the  bell  of  the  fine  old  church  of 
personally.  I  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  village  was  ringing  a  merry  peal,  for 
any  of  them,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  Mrs  Hartley's  beautiful  nieces  had  just 
desirable  to  visit  my  property  in  Wales  pronounced  their  nuptial  vows  within  the 
under  an  assumed  name,  in  order  that  walls  of  the  venerable  building;  the 
I  might  obtain  accurate  information,  villagers  at  Woodthorpe  were  decked  out 
Adopting  my  mother's  name,  therefore,  I  in  all  their  humble  finery;  and  there 
took  up  my  abode  in  your  vicinity,  amus-  was  a  general  rejoicing  on  the  glad  occa- 
ing  myself  during  my  leisure  in  making  sion  which  restored  to  them  their  be- 
some  sketches,  and  thus  I  had  the  happi-  loved  benefactress,  and  beheld  the  happy 
ness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  you.  event  which  had  taken  place  in  her  fa- 
You  know  the  rest.  As  a  poor  artist,  a  mily.  At  length  the  bridal  party  broke 
total  stranger  to  you  and  my  dear  Eliza-  up,  and  as  the  afternoon  sun  of  a  fine 
beth,  you  received  me  with  a  degree  of  October  day  was  shedding  his  beams  on 
kindness  I  shall  never  forget;  and  Eliza-  the  old  woods  surrounding  Woodthorpe 
beth  bestowed  on  me  the  priceless  trea-  Hall,  the  happy  couples  entered  their 
sure  of  her  love.  I  will  not  conceal  from  carriages,  amid  the  loud  congratulations 
you  that  I  was  unspeakably  charmed  with  of  the  assembled  villagers,  the  vehicles 
the  confidence  you  reposed  in  me;  and  dashed  down  the  avenue  through  the 
that  it  was  to  me  all  the  more  invaluable,  picturesque  hamlet  and  the  shady  lane 
because  you  knew  me  but  as  a  poor,  and  which  led  from  it,  and  bore  away  the  two 
perhaps  friendless,  artist,  and  not  as  the  baronets  and  their  lovely  brides,  no  one 
owner  of  these  lands.  I  did  not  unde-  knew  whither,  leaving  the  good  Mrs 
ceive  you;  and  for  this  I  again  entreat  Hartley  half  blind  with  tears, 
your  forgiveness.  I  wished  to  enjoy  for  A  few  years  rolled  away,  and  Wood- 
awhile  the  delight  of  knowing  that  I  was  thorpe  ceased  to  be  the  solitary  place  it 
beloved  for  my  own  sake.  I  wished,  too,  so  long  had  been.  Youthful  visiters  be- 
to  prepare  for  you  this  surprise.  I  knew  gan  to  frequent  the  abode  of  their  grand- 
nothing  at  the  time  of  my  friend  Sir  aunt,  and  were  taught  by  their  happy 
•Lionel's  acquaintance  with  you;  but  I  mothers,  Lady  Gertrude  and  Lady  Eliza- 
need  not  say  how  much  this  enhances  the  beth,  to  love  and  revere  the  venerable  re- 
delight  I  now  feel.'  lative  whose  precepts  and  example  so 
Never  was  there  a  happier  party  than  beautifully  illustrated  the  duty  of  benefi- 
that  which  now  met  in  the  old  manor  cence,  and  whose  happiness  consisted  in 
house.    Everything  was  satisfactorily  ex-  the  only  true  luxury — that  of  doing  good. 


ART   AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 

SCRAPS  ABCH^OLOGICAL. 

Now  that  a  sort  of  mania  for  excavations  of  Livy,  Sallust,  and  other  writers  who 

is  raging  among  antiquarians  and  archse-  flourished  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Rome, 

ologists,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  This  celebrated  city  stood  about  ten  miles 

attention  should  have  been  directed  to  to  the  north-east  of  the  modern  city  of 

the  vicinity  of  Tunis,  where  travellers  Tunis,  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  ^he 

have  witnessed  in  abundance  the  ruins  of  Bay  of  Tunis.    The  remains  of  a  magni- 

the  ancient  and  renowned  city  of  Car-  ficent  aqueduct  have  been  described  by 

thage — that  city  which  was  immortalised  many  travellers;  and  traces  of  the  site  of 

by  Virgil  in  his  *^neid,'  and  whose  his-  the  ancient  city  have  frequently  excited 

tory  forms  no  small  part  of  the  labours  curiosity.    The  Rev.  Mr  Davis,  one  of 
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the  latest  travellers  in  that  region,  and  posed  of  the  purest  burned  day.  They 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  an  ac-  are  literally  covered  with  inscriptions,  and 
quaintance  with  the  reigning  Bey  before  this  is  the  way,  it  is  presumed,  that  they 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  has  obtained  designed  to  *  make  to  themselves  a  name,' 
permission  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Car-  as  recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
thage.  For  the  last  few  months  he  has  Genesis.  The  bricks  are  joined  by  means 
been  busily  occupied  with  excavations  in  of  bituminous  cement.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  locality,  under  the  auspices  of  the  that  they  used  *  mortar  made  of  bitumen, 
British  Government  and  the  authorities  that  it  might  not  be  liable  to  admit 
at  the  Museum.  Several  valuable  dis-  water;'  and  the  scriptural  account  seems 
covenes  have  already  been  made.  A  to  allude  to  the  same  fact  in  the  expres- 
piece  of  elegant  mosaic  having  been  sion,  *«^itntf  had  they  for  mortar.'  It  is 
pointed  out  by  an  Arab,  Mr  Davis  de-  observable  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
termined  to  commence  his  excavations  at  of  the  ruins  there  is  a  spring  of  bitumen, 
that  spot.  He  cut  through  two  layers  sometimes  flowing  so  abundantly  as  to 
of  rough  flooring,  which  had  the  appear-  form  a  continuous  stream.  A  variety  of 
ance  of  having  been  laid  down  at  distant  jewels,  intaglios,  and  coins  have  been 
intervals  of  time,  and  came  to  a  most  found  among  the  ruins:  and  M.  Place  is 
magnificent  piece  of  mosaic,  of  many  taking  photographic  views  of  the  most 
yards  in  area;  in  it  were  delineated  two  interesting  features  of  the  structure, 
heads,  each  three  feet  in  height.  No-  Should  the  conjectures  of  M.  Place  re- 
thing  accompanies  the  figures  by  which  specting  the  identity  of  this  building  and 
a  definite  clue  can  be  obtained  to  the  the  Tower  of  Babel  prove  true,  it  will 
originals  they  are  intended  to  represent;  carry  practical  archaeology  fully  a  thou- 
but  they  are  conjectured  to  be  represen-  sandyearsfarther  back  than  any  researches 
tations  of  the  goddess  Juno,  the  principal  hitherto  made. 

deity  worshipped  by  the  Carthaginians,  We  are  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
and  Dido,  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  invention  of  printing  by  Guttenburg,  and 
pavement  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  part  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  England 
of  the  temple  of  Dido  or  of  Juno,  or,  what  by  Caxton,  as  to  forget  that  there  was  an 
is  still  more  likely,  of  both:  for  Dido  was  art  of  printing  in  use  nearly  two  centuries 
certainly  deified  after  her  death,  and  was  before  their  time :  the  difference  in  the 
worshipped  at  least  as  devoutly  as  Juno,  two  processes  consisting  in  the  cubstitu- 
Besides  these  two  principal  figures,  there  tion  of  moveable  types  for  solid  engraved 
were  several  others  in  oriental  costume,  blocks.  Printing  from  engraved  blocks 
and  many  beautiful  devices  and  orna-  was  practised  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
ments,  equal  to  the  finest  specimens  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  brought 
the  art  ever  exhumed.  It  is  expected  into  extensive  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
that  the  British  Government  will  de-  playing  cards.  Books,  however,  when 
spatch  a  vessel  to  bring  these  relics  of  printed  by  this  method,  were  too  expen- 
antiquity  to  England.  Meanwhile,  Mr  sive  to  be  much  sought  after:  although 
Davis  has  taken  every  precaution  to  pro-  some  few  were  produced  when  a  sufficient 
tect  them  from  injurious  atmospheric  in-  demand  could  be  relied  on  to  compensate 
fluence.  the  labour  and  skill  employed  in  engrav- 
M.  Place,  the  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  ing  the  blocks.  Books  of  this  kind  were 
by  some  recent  discoveries  of  his,  takes  consequently  few  in  number,  and  went 
us  back  still  farther  into  the  regions  of  out  of  use  immediately  on  the  introduc- 
antiquity;  in  fact,  to  the  very  commence-  tion  of  the  modern  method  of  printing 
ment  of  the  post-diluvian  era,  having  from  moveable  types.  As  might  be  ex- 
laid  bare  what  he  and  many  others  agree  pected,  books  printed  with  wooden  plates 
in  regarding  as  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  have  become  exceedingly  rare :  so  much 
Babel!  The  *  Journal  de  Constantinople'  so,  that  bibliographers  have  assured  us 
publishes  some  few  details  of  the  discovery,  that  only  two  copies  of  that  kind  of  book 
The  ruins  are  said  to  present  an  imposing  were  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  both  of 
appearance  on  account  of  their  magni-  them  incomplete.  A  third  has  recently 
tude,  even  when  viewed  from  a  consider-  been  turned  up  by  the  distinguished 
able  distance.  Two  storeys  of  the  struc-  antiquary,  Herr  Hess,  of  EUwangen  in 
ture  still  remain.  A  square  of  194  metres  Wurtemberg.  It  is  a  beautiful  copy,  and 
(equal  to  636  feet)  forms  the  base.  The  complete.  On  being  sold  by  auction,  it 
bricks  are  almost  white,  and  are  com-  went  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  400  thalers. 
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The  purchaser  was  a  functioiiary  of  the  Tiaoes  of  Roman  ciTflisation  beyond 

Royal  Library  of  BerliQ.  the  Danube  have  hitheito  been  scanty: 

A  large  number  of  medals  and  coins  recent  researches  are  bringing  many  to 
has  recently  been  dug  up  at  a  place  called  light,  and  one  has  presented  an  appear- 
Talence,  near  Bourdeaux,  in  France.  They  ance  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the 
were  only  about  three  feet  under  ground,  subject  of  a  splendid  work  lately  issued 
and  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  by  a  publishing  firm  at  Munich.  The 
buried  for  centuries.  They  bore  the  work  is  most  elegantly  printed,  and  con- 
effigies  of  Diocletian,  Maximns,  Maximi-  tains  a  map  and  cobured  engravings  of 
nius,  Oonstantius,  Constantinus,  and  other  a  Roman  villa  which  has  just  been  exca- 
Roman  emperors,  with  a  variety  of  mot-  vated  near  the  ancient  German  town  of 
toes  and  devices  on  the  obverse.  Why  Ingoldstadt.  On  the  map  are  laid  down 
they  should  have  been  deposited  in  this  the  old  Roman  road  and  the  Vallum 
spot,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  conjecture.  Romanum.     The  engravings  consist  of 

Another  discovery,  which  will  be  con-  details  of  several  important  buildings,  the 

sidered    by  philologists   more    valuable  whole  giving  evidence  of  the  existence  in 

than  any  of  the  forgoing,  is  that  of  a  that  spot  of  a  villa  of  beautiful  design, 

portion    of  Ulfilas's  Gothic  Testament.  In  the  town  of  Old  Orsova  a  number 

The  &ct  is  perhaps  sufficiently  familiar  to  of  Roman  tombs  have  been  discovered, 

our  readers,  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  and  several  coffins  have  ^been  exhumed, 

fourth  century  one  Ulfilas  was  bishop  of  In  order  to  glean  particulars  of  the  indi- 

the  Christian  Goths  in  Moesia  (hence  called  viduals  whose  corpses    occupied   them, 

Mo&so-Goths),  for  the  use  of  which  people  many  of  the  coffins  were  opened,  but  to 

the  bishop  translated  the  greater  part  of  little  purpose.    In  one  coffin  was  found 

the  Holy  Scriptures    into    the    Gothic  a  ring,  on  which  were  engraved  a  tree, 

dialect,  the  source  of  the  modem  German,  a  heart,  and  the  letters  ytfegeseri. 

This  translation  is  by  far  the  oldest  spe-  an  inscription  which  assists  the  investi- 

cimen  of  the  German  language  extant,  gation  in  the  smallest  possible  degree, 

and  therefore,  as  an  example  of  the  origi-  Let  our  readers  try  their  skill  in  the  de- 

nal  form  of  that  language,  is  unique.  The  cipherment,  if  they  have  any  taste  for 

greater  portion  of  this  translation  was  such  exercises. 

irretrieigbly  lost  at  a  very  early  date.  In  the  course  of  last  year.  Major  Stuart 

the  FoV  Gospels  and  some  fragments  of  and  five  other  Englishmen  made  an  ascent 

Paul's  Epistles  only  remaining.     These  of  the  mountain  in  Armenia  which  tra- 

fragments,  which  for  some  centuries  have  dition  has  from  time  immemorial  ideu- 

been  known  to  scholars  under  the  name  tified  with  the    Ararat   of   the  sacred 

of  the  *  Codex  Argenteus,*  consisted  of  records.      Very  varying   opinions  have 

197  pages  when  it  was  presented  to  the  been  expressed  by  travellers  and  writers 

library  of  the  University  of  Upsal  by  as  to  the  possibility  and  probability  of  the 

Count  Magnus    Gabriel  de  la  Gardie.  ark's  resting  on  this  peak;  but  the  late 

Subsequently  ten  pages  were  lost;  when,  exploration  of  the  spot  has  convinced  the 

or  how,  has  never  been  ascertained.    The  travellers  that  it  was  a  very  convenient 

loss  was  discovered  in  1834;   hut  ten  spot  for  the  ark  to  rest  upon,  and  one 

pages  from  a  document  so  precious  was  side  of  the  mountain  a  practical  path  for 

too  much  to  part  with,  without  an  effort  the  animals  which  issued  out  of  it  to  the 

to  recover  them,  so  soon  as  the  abstrac-  plains  below.     It  is  reasonably  argued 

tion  was  discovered.     All  attempts,  how-  that,  if  the  ark  really  did  rest  on  this 

ever,  have  been  fruitless  till  quite  re-  mountain,  some  remains  of  the  structure 

cently;  but  it  is  now  announced  to  the  would  be  found  even  to  this  day;  for,  in  a 

scientific  world  by  Herr  UppstrSm,  pro-  spot  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the 

fessor  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  that  preservation  of  timber,  such  as  would 

the  ten  missing  leaves  have  been  re-  probably  be  used  in  the  building  of  the 

covered.      The    loss    can    hardly  occur  ark,  would  be  by  no  means  so  unlikely 

again;  for  every  page  has  been  so  ac-  as  that  of  the  textile  fabrics  which  we 

curately  copied  by  the  photographic  pro-  know  to  abound  in  the  coffins  and  sar- 

cess,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  Leo  of  cophagi  transmitted  to  us  from  the  Egyp- 

Berlin,  that  the  complete  destruction  of  tians,  and  many  of  which  are  doubtless 

the  original  would  leave  us  little  worse  nearly  four  thousand  years  old.    On  these 

off,  on  the  score  of  information,  than  we  considerations,  it  is  determined  to  enter 

are  at  present.  upon  a  r^ular  exploratioD  of  Ararat  iuA 
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its  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  set  no  further  go.   Geology  and  palaeontology 

these  questions  at  rest.    Archaeology  can  have  appropriated  the  eras  which  precede. 

SCIENTIFIC  COMFORTS  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  experiments,  he  says: — *The  point  of  de- 
modem  science  is  its  thorough  devotion  parture  of  my  researches  has  been  the 
to  the  wants,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  following  fact:  namely,  that  in  eudea- 
the  multitude,  rather  than  to  the  gratifi-  vouring  to  determine  the  action  of  dif- 
cation  of  the  wealthy  few,  as  was  the  case  ferent  proportions  of  the  oxide  of  carbon, 
in  former  times.  In  no  department  of  I  have  found  that  a  number  of  ani- 
science  is  this  feature  more  conspicuous  mals  which  were  plunged  into  a  state  of 
than  in  the  medical;  indeed,  it  would  apparent  death,  were  easily  recovered, 
seem  to  a  casual  observer,  on  taking  up  and  afterwards  served  for  new  experi- 
any  one  of  the  medical  journals  published  ments. 

either  at  home  or  on  the  Continent,  as  if  *  The  experiments  were  made  either  in 

medical  and  surgical  operations  were  no  a  receiver  over  a  pneumatic  trough,  or  by 

longer  regarded  as  a  matter  of  *kill  or  means  of  an  apparatus  of  caoutchouc, 

cure,'  but  that  cure  was  the  result  to  be  which  permitted  the  prolongation  or  sus- 

generally  calculated  upon,  and  the  ques-  pension  of  the  action  of  the  gas  at  will, 

tion  remaining  was,  how  to  make  the  The  experiments  were  made  upon  rabbits 

cure  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  to  the  and  pigeons. 

patient  as  possible.  It  is  within  the  *  The  two  fundamental  facts  are,  the 
memory  of  even  young  readers,  that  the  harmlessness  (innocuit^)  of  the  gas,  and 
use  of  ether  was  first  adopted  as  an  its  anaesthetic  action,  which  is  analogous 
anaesthetic  in  cases  of  surgical  operation;  to  that  of  chloroform  or  ether.  An  animal 
that  agent  was  speedily  superseded  by  may  be  rendered  insensible  several  times 
chloroform;  more  recently,  insensibility  in  succession,  and  be  recovered  after  each 
has  been  produced  by  the  application  of  experiment,  promptly  and  completely, 
ice  to  the  part  to  be  operated  upon;  and  This  may  be  repeated  for  several  days 
more  recently  still,  as  we  recorded  in  a  upon  the  same  animal,  without  endanger- 
late  paper,  the  substance  called  amyleru  ing  its  life.  The  animals  submitted  to 
had  been  employed.  In  all  these  appli-  the  action  of  the  gas  are  plunged  into  a 
cations  the  aim  has  been  to  produce  in-  complete  arww^A^^^,  which  approaches 
sensibility  to  pain  by  the  safest  method,  apparent  death:  insensibility,  stiffening 
and  so  much  success  has  attended  the  of  the  limbs,  slackening  of  the  respiration, 
experiments,  that  fatal  effects  now  rarely  and  everything  to  complete  the  illusion: 
follow  the  use  of  any  of  the  anaesthetics  this  state  may  be  prolonged  by  the  con- 
commonly  employed:  rarely,  that  is,  when  tinned  action  of  the  gas. 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  operation  is  *  When  the  action  of  the  gas  is  continued 
taken  into  account.  Still,  there  have  too  long,  the  animal  succumbs.  It  is 
been  certain  objections  to  the  use  of  most  therefore  necessary  to  arrest  the  action 
of  these  agents  which  scientific  men  have  when  the  anoestheke  is  complete.  Death 
shown  great  anxiety  to  remove;  and  with  is  sometimes  painful,  and  accompanied 
this  view  two  eminent  French  chemists,  with  cries  and  convulsions ;  but  much 
MM.  Ozanam  and  G.  Tourdes,  working  more  frequently  calm  and  painless,  the 
independently  of  each  other,  have  been  transition  from  sleep  to  death  being  im- 
making  experiments  and  observations  perceptible.  The  immediate  cause  of 
upon  a  gas  called  the  oxide  of  carbon,  death  by  oxide  of  carbon  is  the  paralysis 
M.  Ozanam,  in  a  paper  on  the  anaesthetic  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  which  produces 
action  of  this  gas,  read  before  the  Paris  suffocation.' 

Academy  of  Sciences,  showed  that,  as  a  To  those  whom  duty  calls  to  inhabit 
rule,  the  whole  series  of  carbonated  bodies,  for  a  time  those  tropical  regions  where 
either  volatile  or  gaseous,  have  anaesthetic  the  yellow  fever  prevails  to  so  fearful  an 
properties,  being  analogous  in  their  action  extent,  it  will  be  a  piece  of  welcome  in- 
to chloroform.  Out  of  twenty-five  cases  telligence  to  learn  that  its  effects  may  in 
in  which  the  oxide  of  carbon  had  been  most  cases  be  greatly  ameliorated,  and  in 
administered,  death  had  occurred  but  a  vast  majority  entirely  warded  off,  by  the 
once.  From  M.  Tourdes*  memoir  we  give  simple  expedient  of  inoculation  with  the 
an  extract.    After  a  short  history  of  his  diluted  virus  of  a  reptile,    M.  Papillaud, 
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m  a  late  number  of  the  *  Gazette  Medicale/  the  causes  of  this  terrible  scourge.'  The 
states,  that  he  has  performed  as  many  as  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  whom  the  ad- 
2477  inoculations  on  persons  living  in  ministration  of  this  fund  has  been  corn- 
districts  ravaged  by  yellow  fever,  and  with  mitted,  after  considering  the  language  of 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Of  that  the  testament,  concur  in  thinking  that 
number  only  ten  per  cent,  were  attacked  the  following  conditions  ought  to  deter- 
by  the  fever,  even  though  exposed  to  its  mine  the  awarding  of  the  prize : — First, 
influence;  and  two  and  a- half  only  died.  *to  find  a  medication  which  shall  have 
Ninety  per  cent,  were  wholly  protected,  cured  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  an  immense 
It  appears  that  M.  Papillaud  obtained  a  majority  of  cases;  or,  to  indicate  in  an 
clue  to  this  mode  of  inoculation  from  an  incontestable  manner  the  causes  of  the 
observation  made  some  time  since  by  Dr  Asiatic  cholera,  in  so  far  that,  by  effecting 
Q.  Humboldt  in  Central  Africa.  The  a  suppression  of  those  causes,  the  epi- 
doctor  learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  demic  shall  cease;  or,  to  discover  a  cer- 
that  region  were  liable  to  be  bitten  by  a  tain  preventive,  and  produce  satisfactory 
venomous  reptile  of  undetermined  species,  evidence  of  its  efficacy — such,  for  example, 
Many  thus  bitten  died;  but  of  those  who  as  that  of  the  cow  for  the  small-pox. 
survived,  few  were  subsequently  attacked  Secondly,  to  obtain  the  annual  prize  of 
by  yellow  fever.  The  theory  to  which  four  thousand  francs,  it  will  be  necessary, 
this  observation  gave  rise  was  put  to  the  by  the  same  rigorous  procedure,  to  have 
test  by  M.  Papillaud,  who  provoked  these  demonstrated  that  there  exists  in  the 
animals  till  he  made  them  bite  a  piece  of  atmosphere  certain  matters  capable  of 
sheep's  liver  presented  to  them.  The  performing  a  part  in  the  production  or 
poison  thus  obtained  was  diluted,  and  the  propagation  of  epidemic  maladies.' 
used  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation.  In  the  case  where  the  preceding  con- 
A  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  ditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  annual  prize 
francs  has  been  left  by  M.  Bryant  for  of  four  thousand  francs,  according  to  the 
the  foundation  of  a  prize,  to  be  awarded  terms  of  the  testament,  will  be  awarded 
*  to  any  one  who  shall  have  discovered  the  to  any  one  who  shall  have  found  out  the 
means  of  curing  those  attacked  by  Asiatic  means  of  radically  curing  ringworm,  or 
cholera,  or  who  should  have  discovered  who  shall  have  clearly  shown  its  cause. 

ARCANUM  VARIORUM. 

The  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  true  the  trains  go  very  slowly  at  times, 

Panama,  which  a  year  or  two  since  was  at  the  rate  of  hardly  twelve  miles  an 

pronounced  impracticable,  is  already  in  a  hour.    On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can 

state  approaching  completion.    A  Swiss  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  which 

engineer,  who  was  employed  on  the  line,  consists  of  bold  volcanic  rocks,   decked 

writes: — *This  railway  is  the  most  adven-  with  the  most  gorgeous  and  varied  vege- 

turous  work  ever  undertaken.    We  pro-  tation.' 

ceeded  with  the  compass  straight  from  The  projected  extensive  railway  system 
one  ocean  to  the  other:  swamps  like  the  in  Russia,  which  was  to  be  accomplished 
Pontus  were  dried  up,  torrents  cut  off,  without  the  aid  of  either  English  or 
rivers  passed,  mountains  traversed — up  French  resources,  is  to  be  effected  chiefly 
and  down  with  the  undulations  of  a  ser-  by  English  capital  and  French  skill.  M. 
pent,  but  always  ahead;  until  on  one  Oolignon  has  been  appointed  to  superin- 
fine  morning  the  locomotive  was  whistling  tend  the  construction  of  the  whole  affair, 
where  before  but  the  howling  of  the  A  new  telegraph  union  has  been  esta- 
jaguar  and  baboon  had  been  heard.  Now,  blished  in  the  south  of  Europe,  including 
in  a  few  short  hours  a  journey  is  accom-  the  companies  of  France,  Switzerland, 
plished  which  hitherto  could  only  be  per-  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  by  means  of  which 
formed  with  much  expense  and  danger,  large  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 
But  what  a  railway!  I  wonder  how  charges  for  transmission  of  messages, 
stokers  and  firemen  can  be  found  to  For  the  future,  messages  will  be  trans- 
expose  their  existence  to  such  a  constant  mitted  between  England,  France,  Swit- 
yenture.  I  feel  frightened  in  contem-  zerland,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  at  the  rates 
plating  these  bridges,  spun  like  cobwebs  specified  in  the  tariff  of  the  Submarine 
from  one  precipice  to  another,  and  rest-  Telegraph  Company;  namely,  for  a  me»* 
ing  on  moving,  rickety  ground.     It  is  sage  of  fifteen  words,  to  Paris^  88.  6d«; 
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to  Marseilles,  12s.;  to  Madrid,  14s.:  five  randi  of  the  apparatus  is  something  of 

words  are  allowed  for  the  necessary  ad-  this  kind : — When  a  letter  is  thrown  into 

dress;  thus  giving,  in  fact,  twenty  words,  the  letter-box,  the  machine  takes  it  up, 

according  to  the  English  mode  of  reckon-  places  it  under  the  stamp,  impresses  the 

ing  (which,  for  messages  of  this  kind,  is  post-mark,  and  throws  it  out  for  delivery 

generally  found  sufficient),  and  at  a  cost  to  its  destination:  all  this  is  managed  in 

Uttle  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  former  such  a  way  as  to  register  the  number  of 

rates.  letters  passing  through  the  machine. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of  the  One  of  the  fruits  of  Anglo-Saxon  en- 
electric  telegraph  in  Canada,  that  the  croachment  upon  the  privacy  ai)d  exclu- 
Montreal  Company  alone,  according  to  a  siveness  of  the  Japanese,  is  a  strong 
statement  in  the  *  Canadian  News,'  have  desire  on  the  part  of  that  nation  to  par- 
2700  miles  in  so  forward  a  state  as  to  be  ticipate  in  the  advantages  of  European 
available  for  the  transmission  of  mes-  Bcience.  Those  advantages  were  appre- 
sages,  and  148  more  in  course  of  erection,  ciated  by  the  acute  Japanese  from  the 
The  company  employ  326  persons  on  the  time  of  the  first  embassy  sent  to  them 
various  lines  under  their  management;  from  America;  on  which  occasion,  the 
and  four  miles  of  the  line  is  submarine,  embassy  having  delivered  its  message, 
Notwithstanding  the  large  capital  con-  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Japanese  shores, 
sumed  in  this  undertaking,  and  the  mag-  and  never  return  to  them  again  ;  but 
nitude  of  the  working  expenses,  the  when  the^  did  coTMy  to  be  sure  and  bring 
shareholders,  even  while  new  works  were  more  of  those  fine  wooUen  doths  with 
in  progress,  have  received  10  per  cent.  iJiem,  More  recently  the  Emperor  of 
dividends,  and  are  assured  that  still  higher  Japan  has  discovered  the  importance  of 
are  in  store  for  them.  having  his  rich  copper  mines  worked 

A  method  of  dissolving  quartz  by  the  scientifically;  and  the  Dutch,  who  have 

aid  of  carbonate  of  soda,  invented  by  had  a'footing  in  the  country  for  a  good 

Count  Dembinski,  with  a  view  to  facili-  many  years,  have  been  applied  to  for  an 

tate  the  extraction  of   gold  from  the  engineer  who  will  manage  and  work  the 

quartz,  was  found  to  be  objectionable  on  mines  of  the  realm  as  they  are  worked  in 

account  of  the  costliness  of  the  process.  Europe  and  America.     The  Dutch  Go- 

This  objection  has  been  removed  by  a  vernment  has  appointed  to  the  post  Hcrr 

subsequent  discovery.    One  of  the  pro-  Otto  Huguenin,  a  pupil  of  the  Academy 

ducts  obtained  by  his  process  is  silicic  of  Delft,  who  has  lately  set  out  with 

acid,  which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  princely  pomp  for  the  city  of  Jeddo. 

anti-rot  applications  that  can  be  used.  The  mines   of   Japan  are  among  the 

Timber  impregnated  with  it  by  means  of  richest  in  the  world,  but,  owing  to  the 

hydraulic  pressure  is,  in  fact,  artificially  wretched  manner  in  which  they  have  been 

petrified,  and  is  not  only  protected  from  managed,  are  very  unprofitable, 

dry-rot,  but  from  the  attacks  of  worms  A  late  communication  from  China  in- 

and  ants,  and  is  rendered  susceptible  of  forms  us  of  an  event  that  must  be  deeply 

a  polish  equal  to  that  of  marble.    It  is  deplored  by  every  friend  of  philanthropy, 

thought  that  the  sale  of  this  product  will  literature,  or  science.    During  the  re- 

80  far  diminish  the  cost  of  Count  Dem-  cent  disturbances  at  Canton,  the  office 

binski's  process  as  to  render  it  generally  containing  the  printing  presses,  types,  and 

available.  machinery  used  in  printing  the  Chinese 

An  elegant  machine  for  stamping  let-  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  Dr  Morri- 

ters  with  the  post-office  mark,  at  the  rate  son's   celebrated  Dictionary,  and   other 

of  two  hundred  in  a  minute,  has  recently  works   in  the    Chinese   character,  was 

been  constructed  by  M.  Salles,  arque-  broken  into,  and  the  whole  of  the  appa- 

busier  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.   Celerity  ratus  destroyed. 

and  superior  legibility  were  the  objects  Great  consternation  has  been  produced 

aimed  at  by  the  inventor;  and  judging  in  the  musical  world  by  a  report,  which 

from  the  conduct  of  the  Paris  Post-office  has  run  the  round  of  the  continental 

authorities,  who  have  put  the  machine  to  press,  that  Liszt,  the  celebrated  pianist, 

the  test,  the  inventor's  efforts  appear  to  had  turned  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order, 

have  been  highly  successful.    The  author-  Two  or  three  weeks  since,  a  letter  in  the 

ities  are  in  treaty  with  M.  Salles  for  *  Journal  des  Debats,'  by  Jules  Janin, 

machines  to  be  sent  to  all  the  principal  unequivocally  contradicted  the  report,  on 

post-offices  in  France.    The  modus  ope-  the  authority  of  a  communication  fhun 
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the  pianist  himself.  So  fai'  is  Liszt  from  of  *  liquor  or  oil  of  flints,'  almost  iden- 
retiring  to  a  monastery,  his  hands  were  tical  in  composition  and  properties,  and 
never  so  fully  occupied  with  the  more  was  in  use  centuries  ago. 
graceful  part  of  the  business  of  this  world  The  continental  journals  contain  ac- 
as  at  the  present  moment.  Besides  his  counts  of  a  fatal  epidemic  among  cattle, 
duties  as  Capdlmeister  to  the  Grand  which  has  extended  itself  throughout 
Duke  at  Weimar,  he  has  on  hand  a  new  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Scientific 
symphony  on  the  Battle  of  the  Huns,  to  men  have  been  active  in  their  endeavours 
be  called  *The  Ideal;'  a  grand  mass;  a  to  obtain  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease, 
sacred  c^tata,  illustrating  the  eight  bea-  but  as  yet  they  have  been  able  to  accom- 
titudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  plish  little  more  than  collect  a  statement 
an  oratorio,  entitled  *  The  Christ,' the  text  of  its  effects,  or  trace  its  geographical 
of  which  is  composed  by  Riiukert.  With  course.  Its  virulence  is  such,  that  if  an 
such  an  amount  of  work  on  hand,  and  infected  beast  passes  within  twenty  yards 
the  seclusion  necessary  for  its  t)erform-  of  a  drove,  the  whole  drove  is  liable  to 
ance,  the  more  imaginative  of  Liszt's  be  stiicken.  From  the  period  of  its  re- 
friends  might  well  be  excused  for  fancying  ception  to  its  development  in  the  animal 
he  had  turned  monk.  system,  about  a  fortnight  usually  inter- 

A  kind  of  fttsible  stone  has  been  dis-  venes.  Considering  the  large  number  of 
covered  at  Kilmore,  in  Australia.  It  foreign  cattle  that  are  imported  into  this 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  melt-  country  every  week,  for  the  supply  of  the 
ing  like  lead,  on  being  subjected  to  the  London  market,  there  is  obviously  great 
action  of  fire.  During  the  process  of  danger  of  the  murrain  reaching  our  own 
fusion,  says  the  *  Kilmore  Examiner,'  it  shores.  Government  officials  are  con- 
becomes  highly  elastic.  When  snffered  stantly  in  attendance  at  the  docks  to  pre- 
to  cool  afterwards,  it  looks  like  coke  in  vent  the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle, 
the  inside,  while  on  the  outside  it  retains  but  a  glance  at  the  facts  just  stated  will 
a  black  polish.  Its  fusibility  is  attributed  show  that  such  an  arrangement  is,  from 
to  its  containing  a  large  quantity  of  bitu-  the  nature  of  the  case,  altogether  ineffec- 
minous  matter.  The  foundations  of  the  tive.  Nothing  short  of  a  rigorous  inspeo 
new  court-house  at  Kilmore  will  consist  tion  of  the  cattle  intended  for  our  market 
entirely  of  this  curious  mineral.  previous  to  their  embarkation,  can  be  of 

That  great  desideratum,  a  fusible  or  any  avail,  and  even  that  will  not  be  suf- 

plastic  stone  which  shall  be  available  for  ficient  to  stop  those  which  are  shipped 

the  ornamental  parts  of  buildings,  never-  in  the  course  of  the  week  which  elapses 

theless,  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  between  their  first  infection  and  the  de- 

The  substance  just  referred  to  is  obviously  velopment  of  the  disease.    In  whatever 

too  spongy  and  fragile  to  answer  any  im-  way  we  view  it,  the  matter  is  a  very  seri- 

portant  purpose  in  architecture — say,  the  ous  and  difficult  one  to  deal  with, 

capital  of  a  Corinthian  column.    Hence  Intelligence  has  been  received  by  the 

our  British  Slag  Company,  and  the  mani-  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  the  expe- 

fold  attempts  to  produce  the  article  de-  dition  up  the  Nile  under  the  command 

sired.    Amongst  the  most  recent  of  these  of  Comte  d'Escayrac  de  Lauture.    It  will 

attempts  is  one  by  Mr  Hardinge  of  New  be  remembered  that  the  naval  portion  of 

York,  who  has  patented  the  manufacture  the  expedition  was   placed   under  the 

of  a  substance  which  he  calls   *  liquid  command  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 

stone.'     In  the  production  of  this  sub-  Mr  Twyford,  who  has  ascended  the  three 

stance,  quartz  rock  is  roasted,  and  ren-  celebrated  cataracts  of  the  Nile.     Insig- 

dered  friable  by  plunging  it  into  cold  water,  nificant  as  cataracts  though  they  are, 

It  is  then  pulverised  and  heated  in  a  they  were  impassable  by  the  ancients, 

caustic  lye ;  when,  being  acted  upon  con-  and  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  the  pre- 

jointly  by  heat  and  the  chemical  solvent,  sent  expedition.     Mr  Twyford  and  his 

it  is  brought  into  a  state  of  solution,  party  had  arrived  at  the  town  of  New 

The  solution,  on  being  applied  to  any  Dougela,  when  the  intelligence  of  their 

other  substance,  or  mixed  with  it,  yields  progress  was  transmitted.     The  count 

up  its  water  of  solution,  and  becomes  as  speaks  in  high  terms  of  commendation  of 

hard  and  clear  as  glass.      It  does  not  the  French  and  English  sections  of  the 

appear,  however,  that  the  invention  is  a  expedition,  but  not  satisfactorily  of  the 

new  one,  for  a  substance  is  described,  in  German;  the  German  ^vantohavingactii- 

*  Salmon's  Polygraphices,'  under  the  name  ally  retarded  the  progress  of  the  expedi* 
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tion  by  certain  differences  which  they  in  the  night,  after  returning  home  late 
had  originated.  He  remarks: — *  In  great  from  a  court  ball,  he  was  seized  with 
enterprises  great  obstacles  are  encoun-  paralysis  on  one  side.  The  first  phyd- 
tered,  but  with  the  two  countries — France  cians  in  Berlin  were  soon  in  attendance, 
bold  and  delighting  in  glory :  England  and  under  their  care  he  speedily  re- 
patient  and  indifferent  to  obstacles — must  covered;  the  last  accounts  stated  that  he 
vanish  all  difficulty.'  A  later  communi-  could  sit  up  some  few  hours  each  day, 
cation  from  another  quarter  assures  us  and  that  he  had  resumed  his  usual  lite- 
that  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  conduct  rary  occupations.  Alexander  von  Hum- 
of  the  German  savants  had  increased;  the  boldt  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1769 :  he  is 
Germans  positively  refusing  to  act  under  therefore  now  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 
the  direction  of  the  chief,  a  French-  A  society  for  the  relief  of  scientific 
man.  In  consequence  of  this  disgraceful  men  in  France  who  fall  into  distress,  or 
squabble,  the  Viceroy  has  definitely  dis-  the  families  of  such  men,  has  just  been 
solved  the  commission,  and  the  expedi-  established  at  Paris.  Hitherto,  no  pro- 
tion  is  therefore  at  an  end.  vision  had  been  made  for  men  of  this 

On  turning  to  African  exploration  in  class  in  France,  while  authors,  actors, 

another  quarter — namely,  the  central-^we  musicians,  and  arti&ts  had  several  insti- 

have  to  record  the  violent  death  of  another  tutions  to  which  they  might  look  for  aid 

eminent  servant  in  that  cause.    Of  thai  in  a  season  of  adversity;  and  yet  there 

valiant  trio,  Richardson,  Overw^,  and  is  no  class  of  men  who  need  this  kind  of 

Barth,  the  last  only  was  living  in  1853;  assistance  more,  on  account  of  the  un- 

with  him  was  therefore  associated  Dr  worldliness  of  their  dispositions,  and  the 

Yogel,  of  whose  melancholy  end  infer-  oft-times  total  abstraction  of  their  minds 

mation  has  lately  been  received  at  the  from  their  own  personal  interests.   Baron 

Foreign  Office.      The  letter  containing  Thenard  and  M.  Dumas  are  at  the  head 

intelligence  of  the   doctor's  death  was  of  the  movement;  the  former  of  whom 

written  by  Corporal  Maguire,  one  of  the  opened  the  subscription-list  by  a  donation 

sappers  sent  out  by  the  British  Govern-  of  £800.     The  annual  sub^ption  to 

ment  with  Dr  Yogel.    It  is  written  from  the  society  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  ten 

the  town  of  Kuka  on  the  borders  of  Lake  francs;  but  persons  who  are  not  members 

Tschad.    From  that  town  the  doctor  had  of  the  society  are,  if  otherwise  eligible, 

set  out  almost  alone  in  an  easterly  direc-  to  receive  freely  of  its  funds.    Baron 

tion,  with  a  view  of  reaching  the  Nile.  Thenard,  in  presiding  over  the  meeting 

Having  advanced  through  Begharmi  into  at  which   the    society  was    originated, 

Wadai,  he  was  attacked  by  some  hostile  among  other  cases  of  distress  which  had 

natives,  and  murdered.     The  Sheikh  of  come  under  his  own  observation,  related 

Bomou  promises  to  send  particulars  of  one  of  a  distinguished  botanist,  lately 

the  disaster  to  our  consul  at  Tripoli,  as  deceased,  who  left  a  wife  and  several 

soon  as  they  have  been  ascertained.  children  with  nothing  more  than  a  small 

M.  Jules  Remy  has  recently  announced  librari/and  some  bundles  of  dried plarUs, 
that  he  ascended  the  famous  Chimborazo,  While  we  congratulate  our  scientific  cou- 
in  company  with  Mr  Brenchley,  on  the  sins  oU  the  bther  side  of  the  Channel  on 
dd  of  November,  1856.  It  does  not  appear  the  result  of  this  movement,  we  cannot 
that  the  ascent  of  this  mountain  has  but  wish  that  the  more  fortunate  of  our 
been  attempted  on  more  than  two  occa-  own  countrymen  could  have  their  eyes 
sions  previous.  Of  these,  the  first  was  opened  to  the  expediency  of  accomplish- 
by  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland ;  the  ing  something  similar  among  ourselves, 
second,  by  M.  Boussingault.  The  height  M.  Wolf  of  Zurich,  to  whose  meteoro- 
of  Chimborazo,  as  estimated  trigonome-  logical  researches  we  have  before  had 
trically  by  Humboldt,  is  proved  to  have  occasion  to  advert,  has  been  engaged  in 
been  too  little,  M.  Remy  having  actually  making  further  observations  on  the  phe- 
ascended  to  an  elevation  of  6543  metres,  nomena  of  the  relation  between  the  spots 
which  is  thirteen  metres  higher  than  on  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun  and 
Humboldt's  estimate.  terrestrial  magnetism.      In  a  letter  to 

Speaking  of  Humboldt,  we  have  to  General  Sabine,  he  states  that  he  has 
state,  with  regret,  that  this  veteran  of    been  led  to  the  discovery,  that  even  a 

science  has  been  suffering  from  an  attack  greater  correspondence  exists  between  the 

of  illness,  which  at  first  appeared  likely  solar  spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism  than 

to  prove  fatal.    Being  obliged  to  get  up  he  formerly  supposed;  and  that  sufficient 
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evidence  of  this  fact  has  now  been  accu-  France.     Their  cocoons  are  remarkable 

mulated,  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  of  for  their  size  and  regularity  of  form;  and 

the  correspondence  between  the  pheuo-  the  thread  for  length,  fineness,  whitenebs, 

Aiena.  and  brilliancy. 

A  new  oratorio,  composed  by  M.  Elbel,  That  celebrated  conclave  which  sat  at 
entitled  *  Ocean/  has  very  lately  been  Paris  early  in  the  year  1856  has  been 
brought  out  at  Paris.  Critics  vary  ex-  made  the  subject  of  a  historical  picture, 
ceedingly  in  their  estimate  of  its  artistic  It  was  painted  by  the  French  artist  M. 
merits;  but  it  is  certain  that,  since  the  Dubufe  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
first  performance  of  Costa's  *Eli'  at  Bir-  The  dimensions  of  the  picture  are  seven- 
mingham,  nothing  in  the  way  of  sacred  teen  feet  by  ten  feet  six  inches,  and  con- 
music  has  produced  a  greater  sensation.  tains  fifteen  portraits — ^amongst  which 

From  a  notice  issued  by  the  *  Deutsche  are  conspicuous,  Orloff,  Clarendon,  Cowley, 

Tonhalle,'  and  reprinted  in  the  *Siid-  Walewski,  Buol,  Cavour,  and  Brunow. 

deutsche  Musikzeitung,'  we  gather  that  a  All  are  the  size  of  life, 
prize  of  fifteen  ducats  is  offered  for  a        Several  very  curious  instances  of  the 

sonata  in  the  usual  four  movements,  for  photographic  effects  of  lightning  have 

the  pianoforte  alone — for  two  hands — and  been  collected  by  M.  Poey,  director  of  the 

which,  in  order  that  it  may  be  adapted  observatory  of  Havana.    The  first  men- 

for  general  use,  shall  not  be  more  difiicult  tion  of  these  phenomena  was  made  by 

than  Mozart's  well-known  fantasia  and  Franklin,  who  often  spoke  of  a  man  that 

sonata  in  C  minor,  and  the  easier  sonatas  was  standing  opposite  to  a  tree  when  the 

of  Beethoven.    This  is  a  wise  step  on  the  latter  was  struck  by  a  lightning  flash, 

part  of  the  Germans,  and  will  contribute  and  received  on  his  breast  an  exact  re- 

to  divert  the  attention  of  young  aspirants  presentation  of  the  tree.    A  similar  case 

from  those  monstrous  productions  which  is  mentioned  in  the  United  States  *  Jour- 

for  some  years  have  become  too  common,  nalof  Commerce,'  1853.   A  little  girl  was 

in  which  the  admiration  of  the  audience  standing  at  a  window,  before  which  grew 

is  often  entirely  absorbed  by  the  tricks  a  young  maple-tree;  after  a  brilliant  flash 

and  manipulations  of  the  performer,  and  of  lightning,  a  complete  image  of  the  tree 

which  thereby  foster  a  corrupt  and  de-  was  found  imprinted  on  her  body.     In 

graded  taste.  1855,  M.  Raspail  recorded  an  instance  of 

The  gold  medal  of  the  French  *  So-  a  boy  who  was  climbing  a  tree  to  get  a 
ciete  d'Enconragement,'  &c.,  has  been  bird's  nest,  when  the  tree  was  struck, 
awarded  to  M.  and  Mdme.  Ardre  Jean,  and  the  boy  thrown  to  the  ground :  on 
for  the  improvements  they  have  effected  the  boy's  breast  were  found  an  image  of 
in  the  method  of  rearing  silk- worms,  the  nest,  and  one  of  the  branches,  very 
According  to  a  statement  in  the  journal  plainly  depicted.  M.  Olioli,  a  learned 
*  Cosmos,'  they  attribute  their  success  Italian,  brought  before  the  Scientific  Con- 
entirely  to  the  strict  observation  of  the  gress  at  Naples  several  similar  cases; 
following  conditions: — 1.  to  prevent  all  amongst  others,  that  of  a  man  standing 
breeding  among  the  offspring  of  the  same  near  the  end  of  a  ship's  mast  on  which 
parent  for  three,  four,  or  more  genera-  were  the  figures  44  with  a  dot  between 
tions;  2.  to  select  with  the  greatest  them:  these  figures  were  accurately  trans- 
care  the  worms  intended  for  raising  ferred  to  the  breast  of  the  sailor.  To 
others;  and  3.  to  give  even  more  atten-  illustrate  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid 
tion  to  the  choice  of  the  male  moths,  as  through  clothing,  and  even  more  soHd 
their  influence,  in  the  case  of  silk-worms,  material,  M.  Poey  related  a  fact  that 
is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  came  under  his  own  experience,  in  which 
By  attending  to  these  requirements,  M.  a  flash,  after  traversing  the  chimney,  had 
and  Mdme.  Jean  have  raised  silk- worms  struck  a  closed  trunk,  and  covered  the 
from  a  state  of  unquestionable  inferiority  bottom  with  a  layer  of  soot  to  the  thickr 
to  a  pitch  of  excellence  unrivalled  in  ness  of  nearly  an  inch. 
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ANDREW    FULLER. 

(by  his  GBANDSOlf.) 

A  STORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  child-  line  of  truth,  and  JUling  it  up  with  his 

hood,  perhaps  next  in  vividness  to  the  life.    If  any  have  heen  accustomed  to 

living  forms  that  find  a  place  there  now,  regard  only  the  strength  of  the  outline  as 

almost  as  fresh  as  then,  is  that  of  a  full-  it  is  given  with  such  power  and  distinctive* 

sized  life-picture  hanging  over  the  mantel-  ness  in  his  writings,  they  have  failed  to 

piece  on  our  parlour  wall.    Though  I  have  mark  that  harmony  of  thought  and  work 

often  seen  it  since,  I  think  my  first  recol-  whieh  is  the  basis  of  all  true  greatness  of 

lection  of  it  is  the  best,  and  it  is  pictured  character. 

on  my  memory  to-day  as  it  then  appeared.  Walk  round  the  cathedral  aisles  where 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  strong,  athletic  the  memorials  of  the  great  dead  are  found, 
man,  tall,  broad-chested,  and  firmly  set.  and  you  will  see  the  tombs  at  which  the 
His  head  corresponded  in  dimensions,  crowd  stop  and  hold  their  breath  in  re- 
and  harmonised  in  expression,  with  the  verence  are  not  the  tombs  of  dreamers,  but 
rest  of  the  figure.  The  hair  was  parted  of  workers,  all  of  workers.  Mark  them  as 
in  the  middle,  and  ample  overhanging  they  pass  from  statue  to  statue !  They 
eyebrows  made  almost  forbidding  the  come  to  Shakspere,  and  the  memory  of  plea- 
stern  and  truthful  eye  that  looked  from  sant  hours  of  quiet  enjoyment  finds  its  way 
underneath  them.  A  massive  Johnsonian  to  the  face.  But  moving  on  to  Howard,  see 
expression  gave  a  power  to  the  face  I  have  how  they  pause  before  the  tali  figure  with 
,  rarely  seen  surpassed.  This  was  my  grand-  a  brother's  love  beaming  from  the  cold 
father,  Andrew  Fuller,  and  forms  the  basis  marble,  and  the  chained  prisoner  at  his 
of  the  only  idea  I  have  of  his  person,  for  side;  while  the  lifeless  memorial  of  a  love 
he  died  long  before  I  was  born.  yet  warm  and  living  bids  the  *  big  tear 

It  is  strange  that  though  I  have  now  steal  unchallenged  to  its  shrine.' 
formed  another  estimate  of  him  from  his  The  life  of  Andrew  Fuller  comes  to  us 
writings,  and  from  household  traditions  I  under  two  aspects,  mentally  and  actively, 
was  then  too  young  to  understand,  it  is  Mentally,  surrounded  by  Fatalism,  he 
not  a  different  one.  Just  the  same  feel-  worked  out  for  himself  and  others  the 
iug  comes  to  me  that  made  me,  as  a  child,  great  truth  of  human  accountability  and. 
feel  almost  afraid  to  bo  alone  in  the  room  its  twin  doctrine  of  the  freeness  of  Christ's 
with  the  picture,  because  of  the  solemn  Gospel.  Actively,  he  comes  before  us  as 
power  which  came  from  the  canvas,  and  connected  with  increased  labours  in  the 
in  my  childish  fancy  imparted  itself  to  the  Church  at  home,  and  as  sustaining  almost 
very  furniture  of  the  room.  When  I  alone  in  England  the  early  efforts  of  those 
seem  to  call  his  form  before  me,  not  from  vastMissionaryAssociations  now  so  power- 
that  picture,  but  from  the  spirit  of  his  fully  at  work  in  our  midst.  He  is  full  of 
writings  and  deeds,  I  find  the  old  child-  strength  in  either  of  these  aspects;  he  is 
feeling  come  back  again.  If  looking  at  the  great  in  the  harmony  of  both, 
portrait  in  supposed  ignorance  of  the  man  Andrew  Fuller  was  born  in  the  little 
it  represented,  and  being  called  upon  to  village  of  Wicken,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
prophesy  what  would  be  his  characteris-  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  Andrew's 
tics,  I  should  say,  *  He  will  leave  his  own  early  life  was  spent  in  ordinary  farm-work, 
mark  on  whatever  he  touches.  His  His  education  was  that  of  an  ordinary 
thoughts  will  be  characterised  by  great  farmer's  son  in  th6  middle  of  the  last 
strength  and  decision.  In  speech  he  will  century,  and  that,  as  everybody  knows, 
be  slow  and  pausing,  and  to  guess  at  the  was  but  poor  fare  for  an  inquiruig  lad. 
moral  expression,  he  will,  spite  of  the  He  began,  however,  to  *  work  his  own  way,' 
hindrances  of  friends,  or  the  open  oppo-  even  in  such  a  commonplace  occupation 
sition  of  enemies,  do  what  he  believes  to  as  that  of  a  *  farm-yard  labourer.'  He 
be  right.'  gives  us  a  capital  story  of  his  first  efibrts 
Such,  in  truth,  are  the  features  we  at  ploughing,  which  I  may  well  place 
mark  in  reading  his  life.  His  real  great-  here  as  the  key  to  the  life  I  am  about 
ness  consisted  in  his  making  a  great  out-  briefly  to  sketch.    *  My  father/  says  he^ 
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*  was  a  farmer,  and  in  my  younger  days  elusions.  'One  of  the  members  of  the 
it  was  one  great  boast  among  the  plough-  church'  (says  Andrew  Fuller,  in  his  diary), 
men  that  they  could  plough  a  straight  'having  been  guilty  of  drinking  to  excess, 
line  across  the  furrows  or  ridges  of  a  I  was  one  of  the  first  wlio  knew  of  it. 
field.  I  thought  I  could  do  this  as  well  I  immediately  went  and  talked  to  him, 
as  any  of  them.  One  day  I  saw  such  a  as  well  as  I  could,  on  the  evil  of  his  con- 
line  which  had  just  been  drawn,  and  I  duct.  His  answer  was,  that  he  could  not 
thought "  now  I  have  it."  Accordingly  I  keep  himself,  and  that,  though  I  bore  so 
laid  hold  of  the  plough,  and  putting  one  hard  on  him,  I  was  not  my  own  keeper, 
of  the  horses  into  the  furrow  which  had  I  told  him  that  his  way  of  talking  was 
been  made,  I  resolved  to  keep  him  walk-  merely  to  excuse  what  was  inexcusable, 
ing  in  it,  and  thus  secure  a  parallel  line.  He,  however,  was  offended,  and  told  me 
By  and  by,  however;  I  observed  that  there  I  did  not  know  the  deceitfulness  of  my 
were  what  might  be  called  wriggles  in  own  heiart.'  Now  the  erring  propensities 
this  furrow,  and  when  I  came  to  them,  of  this  wandering  sheep  opened  to  the 
they  turned  out  to  be  larger  in  mine  than  church,  and  to  the  mind  of  Andrew  Ful- 
in  the  original;  on  perceiving  this,  I  threw  ler,  the  recondite  question  of  the  '  power 
the  plough  aside,  and  determined  n^^*  to  of  sinful  men  to  do  the  will  of  God.' 
he  an  imitator*  Practically,  as  even  the  greatest  fatalists 
Now,  not  only  in  following  his  team  do,  Andrew  Fuller  acted  upon  the  full 
afield,  but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  his-  responsibility  of  his  patient.  But  now 
tory  of  his  neighbours,  did  young  Andrew,  the  metaphysical  diflficulties  of  this  pro- 
while  yet  a  country  labourer,  find  *  wrig-  blem  were  opened  for  the  first  time  to 
gles'  he  hesitated  to  imitate.  In  order  his  mind.  One  solution  after  another 
to  understand  what  these  wriggles  were,  was  tried  and  rejected,  after  slow  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  remem-  patient  consideration.  Various  books 
ber  that  one  of  the  matiy  out-growths  of  within  his  reach  were  studied,  and  some- 
Puritanism  was  a  hard,  selfish  fatalism,  times  he  was  attracted  by  some  quaint  and 
known  by  the  designation  of 'Hyper  Cal-  ^ord-catching  solution  of  his  perplexity, 
yinism.'  It  is  not  perhaps  difiScult  to  Dr  Gill  had  explained  the  mattor,  by  dis- 
account  for  this  heresy  n!iaking  wiAy  in  tinguiiBhing  what  was  in  the  power  of  the 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  was  hand  and  the  heart:  that  the  hand  might 
something  in  the  mission  of  the  Puritans  be  aJble,  and  the  heart  not  willing.  Of 
that  led  them  to  regard  themselves  as  a  course,  this  and  all  kindred  explanations 
'peculiar  people,' chosen  for  mighty  deeds,  throw  as  much  light  on  the  question,  as 
earthly  and  celestial.  It  is  not  surpris-  would  the  consoling  affirmation  of  a  watch- 
ing that  a  theology,  growing  among  a  maker,  that  the  '  hands  of  your  deranged 
people  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  wateh  were  quite  able  to  tell  the  time,  if 
resistless  advances  of  the  'Ironsides,'  the  spring  were  not  broken.'  About  this 
and  the  battle-cries  of  'long  Marston  time  some  one  recommended  to  him 'Ed- 
Moor'  and  'Dunbar,'  should  have  as-  wards  on  the  Will,' as  a  book  that  would 
snmed,  as  one  of  its  phases,  a  fatalistic  be  likely  to  help  him.  Strange  to  say, 
cast.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  at  the  not  being  much  acquainted  with  books, 
time  Andrew  Fuller  was  growing  into  he  eonfounded  the  work  of  Dr  John  Ed- 
manhood,  it  was  crushing  the  growth  of  wards,  an  Episcopalian  Calvinist,  entitled 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  England  '  Veritas  Redux,'  with  that  of  Jonathan 
with  the  'tread  of  the  iron  foot;'  and  Edwards  of  New  England;  nor  was  it  on- 
had  its  heel  at  that  very  titn^  on  the  fair  til  two  years  afterwards  that  he  discovered 
village  of  Soham.  The  manner  in  which  his  mistake.  Meanwhile,  he  had  dili- 
our  strong-headed  countryman  worked  his  gently  pursued  his  search,  and  wrote  out 
unaided  way,  slowly  and  surely,  out  of  as  its  result,  the  substance  of  what  he 
the  network  which  this  fatalistic  logic  had  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  the 
cast  about  him,  is  a  most  interesting  '  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation.'  At 
and  curious  piece  of  mental  biography,  length  he  lighted  upon  the  real  Jonathan, 
The  circumstance  which  first  set  Andrew  and  found  in  his  work  on  the  Will,  and 
Fuller  brooding  on  this  subject  was  the  in  his  sermons,  the  views  he  had  formed 
drinking  habits  of  a  professor  of  religion,  confirmed  and  amplified.  Modem  meta- 
Perhaps  if  all  moral  philosophers  had  physicians  may  not  be  perfectly  content 
0tartea  from  the  livina  sMect^  some  of  with  the  acute  subtleties  of  Jonatban 
tbem  would  have  arrived  at  diiferent  con-  Edwards,  or  their  more  practical  expofli- 
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tion  by  Andrew  Fuller.  They  must  at  vanced  his  creed  on  the  matter  of  strong 
least  wonder  at  a  man,  with  no  philoso-  English.  Writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
phical  training,  handling  one  great  branch  cester,  he  says:  *  It  cannot  be  worth  our 
of  the  divine  science  with  the  strength  while  to  lay  out  any  considerable  matter 
and  ease  of  a  master,  and  reaching  a  of  our  heat,  either  for  or  against  doubt- 
stand-point  so  feu:  in  advance  of  his  asso-  ful  opinions,  utterable  modes,  rites  and 
dates.  circumstances  of  religion.     It  would  be 

During  these  struggles  he  had  been  like  the  apes  blowing  at  a  glow-worm, 

invited  to  become  minister  of  the  church  which  affords  neither  light  nor  warmth.' 

in  the  same  town  in  which  he  had  lived  Yet  the  moderate  supply  of  heat  he 

since  he  had  been  six  years  old.    Not  very  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bishop  involved 

long  afterwards,  he  received  an  earnest  such  appellatives  as  *a  brutish  man,'  *a 

invitation  to  Kettering  in  Northampton-  clambering  thief,'  *an  eel  at  an  angle,' 

shire,  presenting  a  sphere  of  work  more  &c 

suited  in  every  way  to  his  growing  power  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Mr  Fuller 

as  a  thinker  and  preacher.   It  was  a  long  commenced  his  great  mission   labours, 

time,  however,  before  he  would  consent  to  which  we  may  call  the  *  Gospel  Worthy 

go,  and  the  separation  cost  him  as  much  of  all  Acceptation '  put  to  life,  as  it  had 

grief  as  if  he  had  lost  bis  dearest  friend,  just  been  put  to  speech  and  paper.    He 

Let  it  be  remembered  by  all  fame-seeking  had  worked  out  a  great  result  by  long 

preachers,  that  at  the  place  he  was  so  and  patient  thinking.     In  the  second 

loth   to   leave  he    had  never   received  epoch  of  his  life,  he  changes  the  iustru- 

more  than  £13  sterling  per  annvm,  and  ment,  but  not  the  theme.    What  he  had 

had  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  written  and  spoken,  he  set  to  the  dull 

add  a  little  to  tbis  pittance  by  keeping  a  music  of  hard,  grinding  toil,  and  until 

little  shop  and  a  school,  death  worked  out  the  conception  of  his 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Ketter-  earlier  years, 
ing,  he  became  an  author,  and  wirote  the  Before  following  him  in  this  second 
well-known  treatise  entitled  the  *  Gospel  stage  of  his  life,  we  must  turn  aside  from 
Worthy  of  all  Acceptation.'  The  different  his  public  history  to  see  him  in  the  midst 
reception  it  mft  with  is  now  a  matter  of  of  family  sorrows.  His  eldest  girl,  whom 
history.  By  many  English  and  Scottish  he  fondly  loved,  seemed  near  death,  and 
Christians,  of  all  denominations,  it  was  he  thus  writes  concerning  her  in  his 
hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  new  life  to  the  diary,  May  7: — *I  was  tolerably  sup- 
Church,  while  others  denounced  it  as  ter-  ported  under  the  approaching  death  of 
rible  heresy.  One  of  the  latter  class  thus  my  poor  child,  which  I  saw  drawing  on 
concludes  a  unique  epistle.  *  Tiine  wa$  apace.  I  saw  I  must  shortly  let  her  fall ! 
when  no  such  calf  would  ever  have  been  With  floods  of  tears — with  all  the  bitter- 
miffered  to  be  bom  or  nourished  in  the  ness  of  an  afSicted  father  mounting  for 
Imle  meeting  at  Kettering/*  Meanwhile  his  first-born,  I  committed  her  to  God, 
the  recognised  champions  of  the  opposite  to  his  everlasting  arms,  when  she  should 
creed  were  busy  girding  themselves  for  fall  from  mine,*  The  thought  of  his 
the  fight,  and  soon  rushed  sword  in  hand  chilcis  death  had  brought  on  such  an  111- 
into  the  arena.  That  they  did  not,  at  ness  that  he  was  unable  to  be  near  her, 
all  events,  lack  a  commendable  chivalry,  but  was  confined  to  his  bed  in  a  neigh- 
or  show  the  white  plume,  may  be  gathered  bouring  room,  a  weary  watcher  for  the 
from  the  following  extract  from  Andrew  dead;  listening  for  every  sound  that  came 
Fuller's  diary,  August  8: — *  Some  exercises  from  the  chamber  of  his  dying  child, 
of  mind  this  week  through  an  advertisement  The  last  hour  came,  and  the  sick  father 
of  Dr  Withers',  in  which  he  threatens  to  re-  thus  writes:  *  On  Tuesday  morning,  as  I 
duce  my  late  pMication  to  dustP  The  lay  ill  in  bed  in  another  room,  I  heard  a 
reader  may  smile  at  this  style  of  contro-  whispering ;  I  inquired,  and  all  were 
versy;  but  it  was  a  decided  step  in  advance  silent!  all  were  silent!  but  all  is  well ! ' 
of  the  B^formation  and  Puritan  discus-  A  page  or  two  farther  on,  we  read:  *To- 
sions.  LuthercalledCaivina  pig;  and  John  day  I  felt  a  sort  of  triumph  over  deatb. 
Milton  thus  writes  to  Salmasius:  *  Have  I  went  and  stood  on  her  grave  with  a 
you  the  impudence,  you  rogue,  to  talk  at  good  deal  of  composure!'  Surely  that 
this  rate  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Everlasting  Father,  into  whose  arms  he 
chief  mi^istrates  of  a  nation]'  John  let  her  fall,  has  given  her  back  to  bim 
Bunyan,  the  divine  dreamer^  boldly  ad-  now — a  child  of  immortality. 
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It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1792  world.  Nor  do  these  two  things,  thus 
that  modem  Missions  commenced  in  Eng-  strangely  forming  part  of  the  same  year's 
land.  Let  us  pause  and  inquire  what  was  history,  lack  another  link  of  relation, 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  this  The  Revolutions  of  1645  and  1688  in 
same  year  of  our  Lord  ?  The  priests  of  England  had  been  steadily  working  out 
France  were  engaged  in  a  far  different  work  grand  results.  It  is  true  that  their  poli- 
te the  poor  despised  ministers  of  North-  tical  vicissitudes  had  been  almost  as  great, 
amptonshire.  iThey  were  watching  the  though  not  so  bloody,  as  that  of  France, 
political  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  bidding  Yet  beneath  the  surface  of  things  there 
for  the  favour  of  the  stronger  party,  had  been  a  quiet  growth  of  civil  and  reli- 
Their  property  had  been  appropriated  for  gious  freedom,  springing  from  earnest  re- 
national  purposes  by  the  sweeping  mea-  ligious  conviction,  which,  after  awhile, 
sures  of  the  revolutionists,  and  they  had  manifested  itself  in  a  thousand  schemes 
been  compelled  to  change  their  occupa-  of  charity  and  beneficence.  One  of  these 
tion  of  strangling  liberty,  into  that  of  schemes  was  the  great  missionary  enter- 
keeping  their  own  possessions  from  a  prise.  There  were  thus  in  Europe,  al- 
power  against  which  all  their  incanta-  most  at  the  same  time,  two  movements 
lions  and  bead-counting  had  been  im-  taking  an  aggrenine  shape,  and  both 
potent.  It  was  only  three  years  before  tracing  their  ancestry  to  the  English  Re- 
that  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Ba?tile  had  volution.  The  one  was  fitly  personified 
been  swept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  mul-  in  the  person  of  Napoleon  looking  over 
titude,  and  the  prisoners  set  free;  on  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the  snows 
day  twelvemonth,  the  king  came  to  swear  of  Russia  and  the  quiet  hills  of  England, 
fealty  to  the  Revolution.  The  free  space  wishing  all  Europe  were  his  own.  The 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  filled  with  other  was  the  association  of  a  few  men  in 
about  400,000  spectators  —  an  ancient  England,  unknown  to  fame,  having  for 
altar  was  erected  in  the  centre,  and  400  their  object  the  subjugation  of  the  world 
priests  with  tricoloured  sashes  were  posted  for  Christ!  The  former  filled  Europe 
at  the  four  comers.  Mass  was  celebrated  with  its  blaze,  but  soon  disappeared  in 
amidst  the  sounds  of  military  music;  and  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Bishop  d*  Autun  blessed  the  *  ori-  behind  the  rocks  of  St  Helena !  The  lat- 
flamme  and  the  banners.'  On  the  same  ter  at  this  moment  fills  the  loorld  with 
spot  on  which  the  Bastile  had  stood,.and  its  results,  and,  as  its  last  offering,  has 
the  chains  of  its  prisoners  clanked,  a  opened  Central  Africa  to  civilisation  and 
grand  ball  was  held,  and  the  words  *  Id  to  faith. 

on  danse'  were  emblazoned  at  the  en-  At  the  singular  meeting  just  now  re- 
trance.  With  the  smiles  of  the  king,  and  ferred  to,  among  those  present  were  the 
the  forced  benedictions  of  the  Church,  well-known  names  of  Fuller,  Sutcliff, 
the  Revolution  had  taken  heart.  But  Ryland,  and  Pearce.  In  addition  to  these 
the  year  following  witnessed  other  and  was  one  William  Carey,  then  elevated  to 
more  terrible  scenes.  The  moderate  coun-  the  oversight  of  a  Baptist  Church  in 
seis  of  the  Gironde  had  been  exchanged  Leicester,  but  formerly  a  poor,  and,  as 
for  the  daring  designs  of  the  Mountain  report  says,  a  very  indifferent  cobbler, 
and  Jacobin  Clubs.  On  the  terrible  2d  Before  this  meeting  closed,  the  sum  of 
of  September,  300  assassins  massacred  ^13 :  2 :  6d.  was  subscribed  towards  the 
all  the  political  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  new  society.  There  lies  before  me  on 
Meanwhile,  the  prevailing  philosophy  the  table  while  I  write  the  first  minute- 
was  indirectly  aiding  the  bloodthirsty  book  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  healing  creed  of  written  by  Andrew  Fuller.  It  commences 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  exchanged  with  an  account  of  the  meeting  before 
for  the  worst  forms  of  Materialism.  What  mentioned,  and  extends  its  minutes  to  the 
mattered  it  that  the  cemeteries  of  the  capi-  year  1799.  It  records  on  the  first  page 
tal  were  being  filled  with  the  slain,  when  a  resolution  Hhat  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ful- 
the  creed  of  that  day  inscribed  over  them  ler  be  appointed  secretary,  and  the  Rev. 
the  motto,  *  Death  is  an  etemal  sleep ! '  Reynold  Hogg  treasurer,'  ^  Every  sub- 
In  the  autumn  of  this  same  year  1792,  sequent  step  in  the  toiling  march  is  re- 
a  few  ministers  met  at  a  house  still  stand-  corded  with  careful  exactness.  What 
ing  in  the  quiet  town  of  Kettering,  and  could  be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the 
formed  the  grand,  but  then  ridicul^,  de-  world  with  thirteen  potmda  two-and* 
nga  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  whole  tix?    Every  one  of  this  small  band  wocdd 
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have  fallen  before  the  vastness  of  the  movement  and  of  the  body  from  whom 
work,  and  the  laughter  of  the  increda-  it  emanated.  He  added,  however, '  There 
lous,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bright  is  one  great  man  among  you,  and  his 
remembrance  of  a  three  yeari  life  of  al-  treatise  entitled  the  *  Gospel  Worthy  of 
most  solitary  work,  which,  after  nearly  all  Acceptation'  is  one  of  the  most 
eighteen  centuries  of  toil  and  sorrows,  yet  masterly  productions  I  know.'  The  fol- 
filled  their  own  souls  with  its  healing  lowing  colloquy  ensued. — A.  F.  *  For  all 
life !  the  faults  in  that  work,  sir,  I  am  respon- 

Opening  the  minute-book  at  page  19,  sible.* — C.  jumps  from  his  chair,  with 
I  find  the  following  addenda  to  the  eager  apologies,  and  ultimately  presses  a 
minutes  of  the  committee: —  subscription. — A.  F.  (in  his  own  deep 

« XT  n    mu  X  *  •  X   iJT  a    •   »      bass)  *  No,  sir,  not  a  farthing !  * 

bank;^;  ''  ^  ^"^^ "        The  neit  move  recorded  in  the  minute- 

November  1,  1792    .        .    £87  17    0        book  is  that  of  finding  men  willing  and 
January  7, 1793        .       .       27    3    6        suitable  to  go  abroad  as  missionaries.   The 

^      before-mentioned  Mr  Thomas  had  already 

£116    0    6'      ijggj,  preaching  in  India,  and  was  most 
So  the  funds  of  the  society  are  getting    anxious  to  return.    At  the  same  time 
on,  and  the  hopes  of  the  projectors  grow    William  Carey  volunteered  his  services. 
apace.     A  vigorous  effort  is  now  made    This  wonderful  man,  while  yet  a  village 
through  the  country  to  procure  funds,    cobbler  and  schoolmaster,  had  learned 
and  form  district  societies,  to  aid  what    several  modem  languages.     Just  before 
the  minute-book  calls  the  *  primary  so-    he  set  out  as  a  missionary,  he  presented  to 
ciety.'    I  can  assure  the  reader  that  these    Dr  Ryland  an  elegant  translation  of  a 
journeys  in  no  way  resembled  the  trips  of    volume  of  Dutch  sermons  and  disserta- 
a  modem  missionary  deputation,  whom    tions,  which  a  worthy  brother  in  Holland 
Squire  Johnson,  with  the  pretty  house    had  sent  over,  under  the  delusion  that 
and  park,  is  so  glad  to  see,  and  who  find    our  English  divines  could  read  it.     Mr 
their  names  placarded  at  every  town,  in    Carey,  some  time  after  his  appointment 
expectation  of  their  visit,  and  when  they    to  go  with  Thomas,  had  not  seen  his  com- 
get  there,  never  crII  on  individuals,  but    panion.     *It  was  late  in  the  evening,* 
take  the  cash  in  a  himn  from  the  district    says  an  eye-witness,  and  while  in  full  de* 
treasurer,  and,  finally,  who  go  home,  not    liberation,  Hhat  his  arrival  was  announ- 
foot-worn  and  weary,  and  loaded  with    ced.     Impatient  to  behold  his  colleague, 
abuse,  but  crowned  with  all  kinds  of  iti-    he  entered  the  room  in  haste,  and  Mr 
nerant  honours,  and  much  the  better  for    Carey  rising  from  his  seat,  they  fell  on 
the  change !     These  early  chronicles  re-    each  other's  necks,  and  wept.'    All  was 
cord  that  a  Mr  Thomas,  afterwards  one    hope  and  resolution.     Mr  Carey's  memo- 
of  the  first  missionaries  to  India,  got  into    rable  words,  *  Expect  great  things,'  '  At- 
Bath  on  the  errand  of  collecting  for  the    tempt  great  things,'  had  become  the  spi- 
Missions,  wet  through,  late  on  Saturday    ritual  watchwords  of  the  day.    *  It  is  clear,' 
evening.      He  preached    the    following    said  Andrew  Fuller  to  Carey,  *  that  there 
morning,    but    so    unmoved    were    the    is  a  rich  mine  of  gold  in  India;  if  you  will 
people,  that,  says  he,  *  I  thought  I  should    go  down,  I  will  hold  the  ropes.' 
get  nothing  here,  but  some  woman,  after        The  day  of  departure  soon  arrived.   On 
hearing  the  case,  sent  in  one  penny;  I    the  13th  of  June,  1793,  Carey  and  Tho- 
thanked  them,  and  set  down  "Bath  one    mas,  with  their  families,  embarked  for 
penny ! " '     This  appeal  seems  to  have    India  in  the  Kron  Prinoessa  Maria,  a 
moved  the  ecclesiastical  pride  of  Bath,    Dutch  East  Indiaraan.     One  of  the  mis- 
and  our  collector  ultimately  went  away    sionaries  turning  round  to  a  friend  at  the 
with  some  £20.    To  this  incident  may    last  moment,  exclaimed,  *The  guns  are 
be  added  another,  occurring  in  one  of    fired,  and  we  are  going  with  a  fine  fair 
Andrew  Fuller's  journeys.    He  called  one    wind.   Farewell !  farewell ! '  In  the  spring 
day  on  a  celebrated  clergyman  of  the    of  this  same  year,  and  only  a  fortnight 
Church  of  England,  bearing  perhaps  the    before  William  Carey  started  for  India, 
most  popular  name  at  that  time  among    to  attain  a  reputation  before  which  the 
the  Recordite  party.     He  asked,  without    oriental  lights  of  the  English  universities 
telling  his  name,  for  a  subscription  for    were  soon  to  grow  pale,  a  young  French- 
the  mission.    The  clergyman  refused,  and    roan,  driven  by  the  English  fleet,  sailed 
spoke  in  slighting  terms  both  of  the    from  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean.    It 
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MtfttM, 


(%0uUm  'i^frt^  wiUUfhadm  etiftaifing  tkere,liJbtMota.wemmMdae;  itgivcsns 

f^mm^Mttw  Uj  «ll  tiMee  wlrt»  Icn^  tkit  m$  nmf  ■ino  «f  the  pood  UnL    It  is  the 

f!|dk^>«|4t«litf  irlMdi<ain^^  pnmoee  of  Ohrirtiiiiitj  to  aid,  "a2?  it 

IM  WH  M'ttA  1^/  beek  to  Aii4»w  Feller  ifovrsT    Wheo  yoa  heie  esoended  to 

t//*lMi»^  fA  ikm  ft0[ftm  in  1U$^^U¥L    If  woo-  the  height  of  homeo  disooven^,  there  are 

4ttrtm  wtftk  was  iffnt%  on  abroad,  there  thii^gi,  and  thiogi  of  infinite  raomeot, 

wtffH  UAU  w  K$t;i;^uid  at  which  the  tpirit  that  are  ntterfy  bejond  its  reach.    Re- 

44  U^Utif^  ii^fmH  mtjffit  nUtid  aoftzed.  Tdatioo  it  the  only  mediam  by  which, 

Hmfim  all  U'w  mxnUM  laboora,  be  was  atandii^at  it  were  "on  natore's  Alps,"  we 

Umijf  ttn%f¥if^  m  replyia^  to  anta^ooirta,  diiooYer  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 

Uhti  m  iffts^ti%  frith  works  Ufr  puUica:  nor  ear  heani,  and  of  which  it  never 

Usm,     Pwtf  of  Uum  may  be  etj^ecMj  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 

tmtu^ifUm'iklfUmiiGMdHiKuuMiQyih  oonceire.'     One  more  extract  may  be 

Uttm  Uorfi|Mirsd/  and  the '  Gospel  its  own  giren  to  illustrate  the  ringing  tnithful- 

WiUmm*   liftiU  tbese  books eontain  bard  ness  and  calm  wisdom  that  characterise 

ihiiikU%  mtii  exhibit  as  well  as  any  the  hit  nuve  practical  teaching.    It  is  ex- 

i|tiallti«s  of  the  miilun^u  mind.   The?  are  tracted   from    his    memoir   of   Samuel 

Mir#ly  d  m$Uriori  ar^ments,  and  bring  Pearce;  pa4iaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 

ilie  %\Am  of  Jtacon  into  the  region  of  find  in  biographical  literature  a  nobler 

^mAngi  with  a  rigour  and  power  that  inference  from  a  noble  life.    'Finally,'  he 

of  \U  %mi  Ims  never  been  excelled    It  is  lays,  'in  him  we  see  that  the  way  to  true 

vm  rsfr<ishing,  after  tlie  barren  subtleties  excellence  is  not  to  a£fect  eccentricity, 

which  charttctijriiMxl  oven  many  of  the  re-  nor  to  aspire  after  the  performance  of  a 

|S(irniaiioft  oontrovcrsien,  to  hear  this  loud  few  splendid  actions;  but  to  JUl  up  our 

demand  for  fruits.    But  his  skill  was  not  lives  with  a  sober,  modest,  sincere,  affw' 

ixmtlnttd  to  Irackltiff  ths  course  of  a  sys-  tionate,  assiduous,  and  uniform  conouuL 

Uim  itr  a  craed.    Ilo  was  an  acute  ab-  Beetl  greatness  attaches  to  character;  mid 

alraol  rtiusMAOff  and  he  bM  left  ni  a  fine  character  arises  from  a  course  of  oOtHL 
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The  solid  reputation  of  a  merchant  arises  uniforms,  and  evolutions,  however,  are, 
not  from  his  having  made  his  fortune  by  after  all,  somewhat  different  from  each 
a  few  successful  adventures,  but  from  a  other.  Hence  disputes  arise:  and  B  re- 
course of  wise  economy  and  honourable  fuses  to  march  against  the  enemy  with 
industry,  which,  gradually  accumulating.  A,  as  being  disorderly.  A  gives  his  rea- 
advances  by  pence  to  shillings,  and  by  shil-  sons  why  he  thinks  himself  orderly;  but 
lings  to  pounds.  The  most  excellent  phi-  they  are  far  from  satisfying  B,  who  not 
losopbers  are  not  those  who  have  dealt  only  treats  him  as  deviating  from  rule, 
chiefly  in  splendid  speculation,  and  looked  but  as  almost  knowing  himself  to  do  so, 
down  upon  the  ordinary  concerns  of  men,  and  wilfully  persisting  in  it.  A,  tired  of 
as  things  beneath  their  notice;  but  those  jarring,  marches  against  the  enemy  by 
who  have  felt  their  interests  united  with  himself,  B  sits  at  home  deeply  engaged 
the  interests  of  mankind^  and  bend  their  ia  studying  order  and  discipline.  **  If 
principal  attention  to  things  of  real  and  your  form  and  rules,"  says  A,  *'  are  so 
public  ability.  It  is  muph  the  same  in  preferable  to  ours,  why  do  you  not  make 
religion.  We  do  not  esteem  a  man  for  use  ofihenif  Discipline  is  a  means,  not 
one,  or  two,  or  three  good  deeds,  any  furr  an  end.  Be  not  always  boasting  of  your 
ther  than  as  these  deeds  are  indications  order,  and  reproaching  others  for  the 
of  the  real  state  of  hi^.mind.  We  do  not  wi^pt  of  it.  It  is  true,  like  the  Quakers 
estimate  the  character  of  Christ  himself,  in  174«'),  you  have  hought  waistcoats  for 
so  much  from  his  having  given  sight  to  our  soldiers^  and  we  thank  you  for  them, 
the  blind,  or  restored  Lazarus  from  th^  but  we  had  rather  you  woidd  fight  your- 
grave,  as  from  his^oi'n^  aboiU  continually  selves^ ' 

doing  good^  Besides  these  joumeyings  and  fightings, 
In  addition  to  all  the  literary  labour  Andrew  Fuller  had  to  keep  up  a  constant 
involved  in  the  writing  of  these  books,  correspondence  with  the  missionaries,  to 
and  the  controversy  they  evoked,  An-  seetotheirsupplics,and  to  conduct  a  paper 
drew  Fuller  was  perpetually  on  the  move  war  with  the  East  India  Company,  who 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  were  trying  hard  to  thwart  then:  opera- 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  new  society,  tions.  Let  it  be  well  remembered  that  their 
Now,  apart  from  all  the  toils  of  collect-  effortsprovedentirelyfruitless,  through  the 
ing,  imagine,  good  reader,  the  journey  of  intervention  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
a  religious  reformer  through  the  provinces  The  old  minute-book  tells  of  a  not 
of  England  and  Scotland  more  than  fifty  very  polite  note  received  from  a  shipping 
years  ago*!  Think  of  I^uther  and  M^-  clerk,  wherein  he  threatens  to  sell  a  large 
lancthon  making  a  companion  tour  in  package  (directed  T.  &  C),  to  pay  for 
Italy,  and  we  will  have  a  notion  of  what  warehouse  room,  if  it  were  not  imme- 
Andrew  Fuller  met  with  in  some  parts  ot  diately  taken  away.  A  committee  mcet- 
the  country.  He  made  four  journeys  into  ing  was  held  on  this  mysterious  package, 
Scotland,  and  on  one  of  them  visited  and  Andrew  Fuller  was  unanimoudy 
Chalmers,  whom,  as  all  readers  of  his  deputed  to  go  to  London  to  see  after  it. 
Life  will  remember,  he  persuaded  to  preach  Smile  not,  good  reader,  at  the  authority 
without  notes.  Imagine  the  keen  theo-  of  a  committee  being  required  in  those 
logical  glance  that  would  greet  him  north  days  to  send  a  secretary  from  Northamp- 
of  the  Border.  After  one  of  his  Scottish  tonshire  to  London.  The  luxury  of 
journeys  he  received  a  remonstrant  letter  coaches  had  then  been  hardly  introduced; 
from  one  of  his  own  persuasion  in  Scot-  for  the  first  stage-coach  blew  its  blast 
land,  on  his  defective  order  and  discipline,  through  the  green  fields  of  England,  and 
His  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  is  a  crossed  the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  the  year 
keen  satire  on  the  hair-splitting  doctri-  1788,  on  its  way  from  London  to  Edin- 
nairesy  and  has  plainly  a  reference  to  his  burgh.  Those  were  the  days  in  which 
comparative  solitude  in  the  work  he  had  men  made  their  wills,  and  left  affectionate 
undertaken: — *  In  one  of  the  new  Italian  messages,  before  they  ventured  far  from 
republics,*  he  writes,  *  two  independent  home.  On  inspecting  the  cask  in  ques- 
companies  are  formed  for  the  defence  of  tion,  it  was  found  to  contain  supplies 
the  country — call  the  one  A,  and  the  sent  to  India  a  long  while  before,  and 
other  B.  In  forming  themselves  and  having  had  some  mysterious  connection 
learning  their  exercises,  they  each  pro-  with  Copenhagen,  had  reached  the  ofiice  in 
fess  to  follow  the  mode  of  discipline  used  London  again  in  safety.  The  minute-book 
by  the  ancient  Romans.    Their  ofiSceis,  adds,  with  a  Dot&  of  admiration,  *  Alas,  we 
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now  find  that  onr  brethren  had  perished, 
if  they  had  not  engaged  in  trade  !'  The 
explanation  being,  that  the  committee, 
hearing  that  the  missionaries  were  get- 
ting a  livelihood  by  work,  had  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  them,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  check  their  missionary 
zeal. 

This  sketch  draws  near  the  close,  but 
one  or  two  it)cident8  must  not  be  omitted. 
Andrew  Fuller  once  formed  one  of  a  de- 
putation to  one  of  the  then  Secretaries 
of  State,  I  believe.  Earl  Grey.  It  was  on 
some  matter  connected  with  the  mission- 
aries in  India.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
terview, his  lordship,  with  genuine  diplo- 
matic courtesy,  remarked,  *  that  he  quite 
approved  of  liberti/ of  thotjqut  in  matters 
of  conscience.'  A  deep  voice,  in  measured 
words,  answered  from  the  corner  of  the 
room,  *  My  lord,  we  do  not  ask  for  liberty 
to  think — that  you  cannot  give  or  take 
away;  we  ask  for  liberty  to  act}  His 
lordship  started,  and,  looking  round,  en- 
countered the  stern  eye  of  Andrew  Fuller. 
Looking  once  more,  and  finally,  into  the 
minute-book,  I  find  a  striking  answer  to 
an  objection  commonly  taken  to  the  mis- 
sionary movement,  *that  it  carries  sym- 
pathies out  of  the  nation,  for  which  there 
is  plenty  of  need  at  home,  and  that  the 
feeling  which  prompts  it  depends  a  good 
deal  for  its  life  on  the  mere  love  of  dis- 
tant scenes  and  novel  events;'  which 
feeling  Coleridge  put  into  the  statement, 
'that  if  a  railway  were  opened  to  the 
moon,  every  one  would  take  shares.'  I 
find  that,  in  those  early  days  of  strait- 
ened funds,  in  consideration  of  the  igno- 
rant state  of  Cornwall^  the  society  era- 
ployed,  at  two  different  times,  no  less 
than  four  missionaries !  and  frequently 
gave  aid  to  village  interests.  And  now, 
alas !  the  minute-book  draws  to  a  close, 
for  the  hand  of  the  writer  was  growing 
weary,  while  the  soul  that  moved  it 
'waxed  stronger  and  stronger.'  In  the 
year  1815,  Andrew  Fuller  was  working 
at  his  desk  in  the  study  at  Kettering 
for  more  than  twelve  hours  a-day,  his 
strength  hourly  failing  from  the  heavy 
toil.  His  wife  sits  quietly  at  work  by  his 
side,  but  the  tears  will  fall  upon  the 
knitted  hose. 

An  exclamation  escapes  the  overtasked 
husband,  scanning  his  work  in  all  its  stages: 
'That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight,  and  that  which  is  lacking  cannot 
be  numbered.'  She  must  speak  now, 
and  so,  looking  up  sadly,  she  says,  '  Tou 


have  hardly  time  to  speak  to  me  now, 
dear !  My  friends  at  home  are  kind,  but 
they  also  say,  "  You  have  no  time  to  see 
or  know  us;"  you  will  soon  be  worn  out.' 
He  replies,  solemnly,  yet  tenderly,  *  I  know 
it,  but  I  cannot  be  worn  out  at  better 
work.* 

It  was  too  tme  !  The  hands  still '  held 
the  ropes '  with  a  firm  grasp,  but  it  was 
plain  to  all  that  the  strain  was  too  much. 
Before  we  see  the  grasp  released,  let  us 
take  one  more  glimpse  of  the  mine  below. 
Wonderful  work  was  going  on  there,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  cry  came  cheerily 
up  the  shaft,  that  jewels  shining  with 
immortality  rewarded  the  long  toil  of  the 
searcher.  If  the  reader  would  know  the 
result  of  these  first  missionary  labours  in 
India,  let  him  turn  to  the  tenth  memoir 
'  respecting  the  Translation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  Languages 
by  the  Serampore  Brethren.'  After 
perusing  it,  let  him  say  whether  history 
has  recorded  any  literary  labours  of  greater 
magnitude.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  that, 
after  a  full  record  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, the  memoir  touchingly  concludes, 
saying,  'that  the  original  mover  of  this 
great  design  is  yet  alive,  and  though 
feeble,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties.' The  'consecrated  cobbler '  lived  to 
see  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
volumes  of  the  Scriptures  translated  by 
himself  and  brethren  intofortyjf/nguages^ 
and  to  know  that  these  languages  at  the 
most  moderate  computation  were  spoken 
by  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
immortal  beings  I  Two  years  after  the 
compilation  of  this  volume,  William  Carey 
'  languished  into  life '  in  the  warm  eastern 
air,  often  trying  to  the  manhood  of  colder 
lands,  but  a  gentle  nurse  to  the  old  and 
dying. 

The  'Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Accepta- 
tion' written  on  the  living  page  was 
coming  to  an  end.  At  the  same  time 
that  Andrew  Fuller  was  feeling  that  he 
had  not  very  long  to  live,  he  heard  that 
his  companion  in  work  and  council.  Sat- 
cliff,  was  on  his  dying  bed.  *  Well,'  said 
he,  '  the  government  is  upon  His  shoul- 
ders, ours  will  soon  be  from  under  the 
load;  but  while  we  are  reducing  in  num* 
her  and  increasing  in  labour,  ours  may 
be  h  eavier  for  a  time.'  Yes,  it  was  heavier, 
but  only  'for  a  time:'  the  letter  contain- 
ing these  words  is  under  date  March  24, 
and  be  died  in  the  May  of  the  following 
year.  The  day  of  darkness  to  his  own 
family,  and  to  the  Church  with  which  for 
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many  years  he  had  been  connected,  came  ing  in  the  *  meeting-house '  adjoining  his 

at  length.    To  him  a  day  of  light,  and  a  house.    The  simple  strains  he  had  so 

day  on  which  he  uttered  calm,  strong  often  joined  before,  now  stir  a  voiceless 

words  about  the  unknown  land  before  music  in  his  soul.     Turning  to  his  child, 


hope 

plunge  into  eternity.'  unheard  by  mortal  ears,  the  strain  mingled 

On  Sabbath-day,  May  7,  1816,  he  is  with  another  melody,  and  was  heard  upon 

listening  eagerly  to  his  congregation  sing-  another  shore  ! 


THE    MINIATURE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  SYDNEY  FIELDING.* 
CHAPTER  I. 

My  friend  was  rather  an  eccentric  and  him  acting  with  a  great  deal  more  of 

self-willed  fellow,  or  he  would  never  have  nature,  spirit,  and  scholarship,  than  any 

taken  to  the  stage.    He  was  not  driven  of  the  professional  artists  who  were  in  the 

to  it  by  accident  or  necessity,  as  if  it  had  cast  with  him.     He  was  one  of  those 

been  his  dernier  ressort.    Not  a  bit  of  it.  clever,  mercurial  fellows,  who  can  do  any- 

Charles  Coleraine  was  well  born;  his  pa-  thing  well  to  which  they  take  a  fancy, 

rents  were  wealthy;  and  he  had  received  Had  I  heard  of  his  coming  out  with  a 

a  first-class  education.    He  was  a  very  volume  of  first-rate  poetry,  or  with  a 

clever  fellow,  too,  and  might  have  made  pragmatical  treatise  on  science,  history, 

much  of  the  advantages  that  surrounded  politics,  or  theology,  full  of  new  ideas 

him;  but,  like  many  another  gifted  with  and  theories,  I  should  only  have  re- 

an  overflow  of  talents  and  an  erratic  tem-  garded  it  as  what  might  have  been  ex- 

perament,  he  seemed  to  find  it  impossible  pected.    The  only  thing  that  would  have 

to  stick  to  any  regular  business  or  profes-  astonished  me  with  respect  to  him  would 

sion,  or  to  form  any  methodical  theory  of  have  been  the  fact  of  his  settling  down, 

life.     Notwithstanding  the  many  promis-  in  a  formal  and  steady  manner,  to  any 

ing  paths  open  to  him,  and,  in  spite  of  sort  of  regular  calling, 

the  entreaties  and  recommendations  of  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  theatre  be- 

relatives  and  friends,  our  Hercules  would  fore  I  imagined  I  could  perceive  the  se- 

not  make  his  choice.  crct  of  Charley  Coleraine's  taking  with 

When  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  such  enthusiasm  to  the  stage.  Not  only 
took  the  whim  into  his  head  of  making  the  cast  of  the  parts,  but  certain  glances 
a  long  tour  through  the  country,  on  foot;  and  tones,  which  I  detected  as  being  of 
and,  after  he  had  been  absent  from  home  much  significance,  hurried  my  suspicions 
many  months,  we  had  news  of  him  as  to  a  conclusion  which  caused  me  much 
having  been  seen  on  the  stage  of  the  anxiety.  While  he  rattled  through  the 
H Theatre,  performing  leading  parts  part  of  Captain  Absolute,  a  very  hand- 
in  genteel  comedy  and  melodrama,  to  the  some  and  clever  young  lady  *  played  up 
admiration  of  the  good  folks  of  that  large  to  him,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  in  the  rdle  of 
and  populous  town.  When  this  intclli-  Lydia.  Charley  has  fallen  in  love  with 
gence  came  to  my  ears,  I  went  at  once  to  that  young  lady,  and  has  turned  actor 

H ,  intent  upon  seeing  for  myself  for  her  sake;  that  was  my  confident  be- 

what  sort  of  figure  my  old  schoolmate  cut  lief  long  before  the  comedy  came  to  an 

in  the  livery  of  Thespis.  end.    What  would  the  old  folks  at  homo 

Surely  enough  I  found  him,  and,  from  say,  if  they  knew  what  sort  of  a  pass  their 

my   box,   saw   and    heard    him    rattle  son  was  come  to  ? 

through  a  part  in  one  of  Sheridan's  co-  When  the  curtain  was  down,  and  all 

medies  in  very  capital  style.    I  was  not  was  over,  I  went  round  to  the  stage-door, 

surprised,  however,  to  see  how  much  at  and  waited.    By  and  by,  Coleraine  came 

home  he  was  on  the  stage,  and  to  find  forth,  and,  as  I  expected,  the  charming 
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little  actress,  Miss  Beatrice  Jervaa,  was  the  news  at  home,  to  become  di{domatist 

leaning  on  his  arm.  betwixt  him  and  father  and  mother,  and, 

*  Glad  to  see  you,  Charley  ! '  as  I  loved  him,  on  the  score  of  our  ancient 
*Whati  Ned,  is  it  ever  you?    I  am  and  sincere  friendship,  to  do  all  in  my 

delighted!'    There  was  a  rather  troubled  power  to  smooth  the  way  for  him.     I 

blush  on  his  face,  though,  notwithstand-  uttered  many  cautions,   many  protests, 

ing  this  assurance.    *  But — but — excuse  and  said  many  wise  things;  but  where 

me  for  a  few  minutes.     Where  are  you  was  ever  the  lover  who  would  listen  to 

putting  up r  reason?    Coleraine pooh-poohed, laughed, 

^  At  the  Bedford.'  complained,  and  talked,  until  he  had  won 

*  Very  well,  I  will  be  with  you  in  ten  me  over  to  such  degree,  that  I  said  I 
minute&  I  am  delighted  beyond  mea-  would  think  about  it,  and  would  tell  him 
sure  to  see  you,  my  dear  fellow,  and  we  my  determination  when  I  saw  him  again, 
must  have  a  long  talk  before  to-night  is  Our  next  meeting  was  on  the  following 
over.    Mind,  in  ten  minutes ! '  morning.    Coleraine  knocked  me  up,  and 

The  pretty  actress  regarded  us  both  at  noon  took  me  to  the  rehearsal,  to  *  see 

with  a  very  inquiring  visage;  but  Charley  how  things  were  managed.'     They  were 

tripped  off  with  her,  handed  her  into  a  going  to  play  -She  Stoops  to  Conquer'  in 

cab,  and  they  were  gone  in  a  trice.  the  evening;  Miss  Jervan  and  my  friend 

No  one  wUl  be  surprised,  when  I  say  being  cast  for  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Young 

the  ten  minutes  were  more  li^e  thirty;  Marlow,  as  a  n^atter  of  course.     Charley 

but  at  length  Charley  came  to  the  Bed-  seemed  quite  at  home  beneath  the  flys, 

ford,  and  we  sat  down  to  supper  to-  and  though  only  a  month  had  passed  since 

getlier.  his  deMt^  he  trod  the  boards  and  used  his 

We  talked  a  great  deal,  of  Cv-^urse.  We  voice  with  all  the  ease  and  self-possession 
had  many  mutual  inquiries  to  make,  much  of  an  old  stager.  On  this  occasion  I  had 
news  to  exchange.  It  will  sufiice,  how-  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  charmer  close 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  this  narrative,  to  at  hand  t^nd  face  to  face,  and  of  witness- 
state  that  my  supposition  was  fully  and  ing  what  were  her  breeding  and  behaviour, 
completely  confirmed.  Charley  confessed,  I  miwt  confess  that  I  thought  Charley's 
not  only  with  frankness,  but  with  enthu-  rapturous  encomiums  were  justified  to  a 
siasm,  that  he  was  in  love,  once  and  for  very  fair  degree.  Miss  Jervan  was  cer- 
ever.  He  declared  that  Beatrice  Jervan  tainly  a  very  superior  young  lady,  very 
was,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  gifted,  different  from  the  class  of  ladies  ordi- 
the  brightest  witted,  the  most  brilliant  narily  met  with  at  rehearsal  or  behind 
girl  it  had  ever  been  his  fortune  to  meet,  the  scenes;  and,  though  her  very  consi- 
He  had  felt  himself  fascinated,  drawn  as  derable  histrionic  talents,  joined  to  her 
by  a  spell,  to  the  stage,  after  once  seeing  personal  advantages,  rendered  her  acting 
her  perform;  and  the  improved  acquaint-  showy  and  striking,  she  was  in  herself,  I 
ance  of  every  successive  day  had  only  re-  could  perceive,  of  a  modest  and  lady-like 
vealed  to  him  that  she  was,  indeed,  *  all  temperament.  I  was  glad  to  see  that,  the 
his  fancy  painted  her.'  Every  expecta-  manager  and  every  one  else  seemed  to 
tion  he  had  formed,  upon  witnessing  her  regard  her  with  sincere  respect, 
demeanour  behind  the  footlights,  had  been  However,  I  knew  what  Coleraine's 
— most  rare  coincidence ! — completely  ve-  family  and  friends  were;  and  I  could  see 
rified.  nothing  in  this  connection  but  a  dreary 

But  our  talk  ended  more  seriously,  and  prospect  of  troubles  and  estrangements 

to  me  less  pleasantly.    He  was  thoroughly  Very  serious  things,  my  gay  young  lovers ! 

earnest  in  his  passion,  and  had  fully  made  The  honeymoon  is  by  no  means  a  com- 

up  his  mind  to  carry  it  speedily  to  a  de-  pensation  for  them, 

finitive  and  honourable  consummation.  *She  Stoops  to  Conquer' went  off  in 

He  meant  to  take  Miss  Jervan  from  the  first-rate  style  in  the  evening;  the  good 

stage,  and  marry  her,  as  soon  as  he  could    playgoers  of  H being  so  delighted, 

gain  his  parents'  consent  to  that  step;  that  the  leading  lady  and  gentleman  were 

and,  if  this  should  prove  impossible,  then  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive  their 

to  marry  her  without,  and  to  keep  to  the  plaudits  at  the  termination.    Coleraine 

stage  himself,  as  an  easy  and  pleasant  was  in  high  spirits:  delighted  with  every- 

mode  of  earning  a  maintenance.     But  he  thing  and  every  one,  just  after  the  insaae 

entreated  me — and  here  was  the  less  way  of  young  lovers  in  their  glimpses  cf 

agreeable  part  of  the  business — to  break  happiness.    After  handing  Miss  Jensaa 
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into  her  cab,  he  took  mo  home  with  him  to  him  also,  telling  him  very  plainly,  if 

to  his  own  lodgings.    And,  apropos  of  not  severely,  what  was  their  opinion  of 

this,  I  made  a  discovery  whicn  further  the  course  he  was  following,  of  the  asso- 

increased  my  sense  of  the  young  lady's  elation  which  he  had  formed,  and  begging 

propriety  of  feeling  and  behaviour.    I  him  to  return  home  immediately.     It 

saw  a  very  decent-looking  elderly  lady  in  was  their  hope  that  they  should  be  able 

the  cab  that  had  been  waiting  for  the  to  get  him  out  of  the  mesalliance  before 

young  actress;  and  I  learned  from  Cole-  matters  had  gone  too  far  to  render  retreat 

raine  that  this  was  the  young  lady's  aunt,  easy  or  possible. 

who.  Miss  Jervan  being  an  orphan,  exer-        Undoubtedly,  Coleraine  was  very  much 

cised  a  kindly  surveillance  over  her  move-  disturbed  at  finding  himself  thus  set  in 

men ts,  being  her  constant  companion  and  reprehensible  opposition  to  his  parents; 

guardiui,  and  never  allowing  her  to  go  to  but  he  did  not,  for  a  moment,  think  of 

or  from  the  theatre  alone.  altering  his  own  views,  or  of  separating 

After  supper,  when  our  talk  was  fast  himself  from  the  object  of  his  regard, 

and  free,  Charley  drew  a  little  ivory  mi-  He  wrote  home,  saying  as  much;  but 

niature  from  his  breast,  and  showed  it  to  only  received  in  reply  a  reiteration  of  the 

me.    It  was  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  parental  counsel — he  was  young,  inex- 

the  charmer,  that  he  had  got  painted  by  perienced,  and  impulsive,  they  said;  and 

some  clever  artist  for  twenty  guineas.    It  it  was  their  hope,  their  prayer,  that  he 

was  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work — ^the  would  not  rashly  take  a  step  which  would 

colouring  exquisitely  soft  and  tender  in  ruin  all  his  prospects,  estrange  him  from 

tone,  and  the  likeness  so  faithful  as  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  embitter  the 

be  aJtogether  unmistakeable.    Ooleraine  whole  of  his  life.     At  their  request  I 

looked  at  it  again  and  agaiuj  and  pressed  went  to  H again,  upon  the  forlorn 

it  to  his  lips  in  the  way  common  with  young  errand  of  attempting  to  draw  him  away 

fellows  when  they  are  in  his  condition;  from  that  region  of  sweet  danger,  and  to 

and  then  burst  upon  me  with  a  vehement  bring  the  young  prodigal  back  again, 
reiteration  of  the  suit  he  had  pressed  the        I  went  directly  to  his  lodgings,  and 

preceding  evening.    In  fact,  before  I  left  discovered  him  in  a  state  of  vehement, 

H y  he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  feverish  excitement.    I  was  so  struck  by 

me  that  I  would  cautiously  reveal  all  to  his  pallor  and  agitation  when  I  first  made 

his  father  and  mother,'and  would  do  my  my  descent  upon  him,  that  I  immediately 

best  to  *  bring  them  round.'  thought  that,  if  father  and  mother  could 

And  when  I  got  back  to  town  I  cer-  have  seen  his  condition,  their  opposition 
tainly  performed  this  promise,  and  did  to  the  young  fellow's  wishes  would  surely 
my  best.  But,  alas,  for  the  good  offices  have  relented;  but  I  speedily  found  that 
of  friendship !  Mr  and  Mrs  Coleraine  I  was  altogether  wrong  in  my  conception 
were  aghast  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken;  of  the  cause  of  his  excitement.  In  the 
onragcMi  beyond  expression  to  think  that  course  of  our  conversation  he  gave  me  to 
the  son  whom  they  had  brought  up  and  understand  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
educated  with  such  care  and  cost,  and  conceal  from  Miss  Jervan  the  fact  that 
whose  expectations  ought  to  be  so  high  the  scheme  of  life  he  had  proposed,  and 
and  honourable,  had  taken  to  exhibit  in  which  she  was  to  play  a  part  so  im- 
himself  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  portant,  had  met  with  the  decided  oppo- 
and  had  formed  an  attachment  with  an  sition  of  his  friends;  and,  also,  that  the 
obscure  actress  in  a  provincial  theatre,  young  lady  had  attached  the  deepest  con- 
They  were,  indeed,  truly  and  deeply  sequence  to  that  intimation,  had  implored 
grieved  that  Charles  should  outrage  the  him  to  leave  her  and  forget  her,  for  that 
feelings  he  knew  they  entertained,  and  she  never  would,  on  any  consideration, 
*  throw  himself  away'  in  this  manner,  be  the  means  of  alienating  him  from  his 
All  that  I  could  say,  in  extenuation  of  family  and  friends.  On  hearing  this,  I 
their  son's  youthful  spirit  of  adventure  in  must  say  that  my  good  opinion  of  Miss 
trying  his  talents  upon  the  stage,  or  in  Jervan  was  much  improved,  and  I  could 
justification  of  his  attachment  to  the  not  help  recalling  some  sweet  lines  from 
young  lady,  as  being  excited  by  uncom-  Gerald  Griffin's  ballad  of  *  Gillie  Machree,' 
mon  talent«  and  great  personal  gifts,  and  putting  the  sentiment  of  them  into 
was  entirely  in  vain.  I  wrote  to  Charley,  the  young  lady's  mouth,  though  in  the 
apprising  him  of  my  non-suocess;  and  I  poem  they  are  so  entirely  the  gentle- 
believe  that  his  fiither  and  mother  wrote  man's: — 


t  «t , 
tt 
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*  I  might  hare  said,  I  hjMl  just  commenoed  a  grave  and 

A  t  .v^.^  «9o°pt*i^  "^<i'  .  eooling  exordiam  after  this  excited  out- 

^  '''' TrfeLTto"::^*^'"'  boi^when  a  visiter  was  announced,  and 

With  tyrant  force,  ^^  actor,   named  Craven,  entered  the 

That  have  been  blest  in  imven.  room:  a  man  with  a  very  excellent  pre- 

But  then  I  said,  "  In  after  years,  senee  for  dramatic  purposes,  I  considered 

When  thooghts  of  hoine  wiU  find  her,  ^^  g^od  figure,  rather  slender,  dark  olive 

My  love  may  moam  with  secret  tears,  «*v™,3^^««    k«ii:.»4>  ki.^i.^  *»™    »u;«.» 

Her  friends  thus  left  behind  her."  complooonhrillmnt  black  eyes,  white, 

wttl-set  teeth,  and  nch  black  hair.     Cole- 

Oh,  no/'  I  said,  nine  bad  thrown  up  his  engagement  at 

I?          ^J  "^T**  nT  f^H  the  theatre  immediately  upon  the  flight 

"^^  "'TlL\lt!t"o/rhin"  '"  ""'  of  Miss  Jervan,  and  this  ^ntleman  had 

Shall  ne'er  repine  been  summoned  from  a  neighbouring  dty 

O'er  slighted  duty— never !  to  fill  his  place.    Mr  Craven,  indeed,  was 

From  home  and  thee,  though  wand'ring  fan,  now  come  for  certain  plays  and  parts 

A  dreary  fate  be  mine,  love,  ^hich  Ooleraine  had  to  phice  in  his  hands. 

'  Tr^buX'p^^^tl^e,  love."'  '^^'V^K'^''  T^^^^'  "ft  t"" 

comedian,   that  Miss  Jervan  has  left  the 

*I,  of  course,  wouldn't  listen  to  any-  theatre.    If  I  had  known  that  before  I 

thing  of  that  sort/  Coleraine  went  on.  set  out,  I  should  not  have  been  here.' 

*I  told  her  I  should  never   think  of  *  Indeed!     Why?*  asked  Coleraine,  his 

leaving  her,  much  less  forgetting  her;  lace  flushing  on  the  instant, 

and  as  for  the  governor  and  my  dear  *  Why,  because  of  her  talents,  and  be- 

mother,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  why  cause  one  can  get  on  all  the  better  when 

they  would  be  sure  to  come  round  when  there  is  some  one  to  act  up  to  you,  you 

they  knew  it  was  no  good  to  set  their  know,'  answered  Mr  Craven,  not  noticing 

faces  against  us  any  longer;  and  as  for  Coleraiue's  excited  look.    ^  I  was  playing 

a  maintenance  we  should  do  well  enough,    with  her  at  B some  time  ago,  and 

But  she  would  not  hear  of  it;  she  cried  my  main  inducement  for  coming  here  at 
as  if  her  heart  would  break,  Ned,  and  a  moment's  notice  was  the  hope  of  see- 
insisted  that  we  must  separate.  aAnd  ing  bar  again.  She  left  quite  suddenly, 
now,  what  do  you  think  she  has  done?'  it  appears?' 

he  asked,  with  a  strong  culmination  of  '  She  did,  sir — she  did,'  sud  Charley, 

grief  and  mortification.  his  excitement  increasing. 

*  Indeed  I  don't  know,  my  dear  fellow;  *  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  back  again, 

nothing  desperate,  I  hope  and  trust?'  and  wait  until  I  hear  where  she  has  gone 

said  I,  in  much  alarm.  to,'  said  Craven,  sitting  down,  moodily. 

*Why,  she  has  gone  away  suddenly  *My  dear  fellow,  let  me  be  frank  with 
and  secretly/  returned  Coleraine,  with  you,'  exclaimed  Coleraine,'  with  an  im- 
despair.  *  No  one  knows  when — no  one  petuosity  that  was  natural  to  his  tern- 
knows  whither — exept  the  old  aunt,  and  perament,  as  he  crossed  the  room  to 
she  won't  give  a  word  or  a  hint  to  any-  where  Mr  Craven  was  sitting,  and  drew 
body — not  even  to  me.  Beatrice  didn't  the  miniature  hastily  from  his  l»n»8t. 
even  say  a  word  to  the  manager;  she  *  Do  you  see  this  miniature?' 
left  us  all  in  the  lurch;  and  when  the  Craven  started  in  his  chair,  as  with 
manager  went  to  her  aunt  to  complain  a  pang,  when  he  set  eyes  upon  that 
and  ask  for  an  explanation,  the  forfeit  charming  little  portrait, 
money  for  the  breach  of  engagement  was  'Miss  Jervan  herself!'  he  exclaimed, 
put  into  his  hands  at  once,  before  it  was  with  strong,  eager  interest 
asked  for,  and  without  one  of  his  ques-  *  Yes;  let  me  be  frank  with  you,'  ra- 
tions being  answered.  It  is  all  their  peated  Charley.  *  This  is  the  counterfeit 
doing  at  home,  Ned.  I  have  an  idea  presentment  of  the  lady  I  love.  She 
that  they  must  have  written  to  her  about  consented  to  sit  for  it  at  my  request;  and 
me,  and  wounded  her  feelings.  But  I  also,  it  is  with  her  consent  that  I  wear  it 
won't  have  my  affairs  inteifered  with  next  my  heart!' 
and  broken  up  in  that  way.  Mark  my  *  I  understand  you — ^I  congratulate  you 
words,  Ned;  I  will  search  and  find  her,  — I  appreciate  your  frankness,' exclaimed 
wherever  she  is  gone  to,  and  then  no-  Mr  Craven,  quickly,  and  in  a  somewbal 
thing  in  this  world  shall  separate  us  flurried  manner,  as  he  rose  from  his  diair 
again !'  and  ^ook  Coleraine  by  the  hand.    *  I  «n 
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greatly  obliged  for  your  friendly  ingenu-  father  and  mother's  wishes  than  any  fancy 

ousness;  possibly  it  has  saved  uio  much  of  your  own.    Young  people  don't  kiiow 

wasted  time — many  idle  dreams.'  what  the  world  is,  and  oftentimes  tind 

Charley  shook  him  by  the  hand,  quite  their  best  pleasure  in  that  which  after- 
relieved  and  delighted  by  this  assurance;  wards  brings  sorrow  upon  every  day  they 
but  all  the  time  there  was  a  certain  ex-  have  to  live.' 

pression  beneath  the  flashy  politeness  of  Of  course  I  could  say  nothing  on  this 
Mr  Craven's  theatrical  smile,  which,  to  occasion,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other; 
my  perception,  was  anything  but  sweet  but  I  thought  that  Mrs  Duke  seemed  to 
and  amiable.  Somehow,  I  had  a  sud-  be  a  very  sensible  old  woman, 
den  conviction  that  he  was  a  dangerous  *I  perceive,  ma'am,  that  your  mind  is 
and  vicious  man.  Coleraine  was  not  perfectly  made  up,'  returned  Coleraine, 
troubled  with  any  fancies  of  the  sort,  striving  to  assume  a  light  and  friendly 
however.  When,  after  some  further  com-  smile.  *I  will  not  ask  you  any  more 
monplace  conversation,  Craven  rose  to  questions,  nor  involve  you  in  any  re- 
depart,  he  bid  him  good-morning  with  sponsibility  whatever.  I  give  you  wam- 
cordial  politeness,  and  when  he  was  gone,  ing,  however,  that  I  am  not  exactly  of  your 
said  he  was  pleased  with  himself  for  way  of  thinking,  and  that  I  shall  still 
having  *set  the  fellow  right.'  make  some  endeavours  to  find  out  where 

On  the  evening  of  that  very  day  my  Miss  Jervau  has  taken  herself  to.' 

suspicion  of  the  perfidy  of  the  comedian's  *  Ah,  sir,'  said  Mrs  Duke,  shaking  her 

nature  gained  an  unexpected  oonfirma-  head,  *  my  thoughts  are  with  your  ^ther 

tion.  and  mother,  and  I  wish  yours  were,  too, 

Coleraine  determined  to  call  once  more  though  it's  the  way  with  young  people  to 

upon  Miss  Jervan's  aunt  before  he  left  be  crazy  after  their  own  fancies.' 

H ,  to  roam  through  the  world  in  *  Well,  well,'  exclaimed  Coleraine,  im- 

quest  of  her.  At  his  request  I  accom-  patiently.  *  We  might  talk  all  day,  and 
panied  him;  and  we  proceeded  to  the  not  come  a  whit  nearer  each  other's  way 
housewherein  the  beauty  had  dwelt:  a  very  of  thinking.  Let  us  have  the  sense  to 
decent,  respectable  house,  and  [somewhat  stop;  and,  at  any  rate,  let  us  part  good 
secluded.  We  found  the  old  lady  at  friends,  Mrs  Duke.' 
home,  but  she  seemed  to  have  been  *  Indeed,  I  hope  so,  sir.  But  don't  go 
greatly  put  out  of  her  way.  Almost  as  off  for  good  and  all,  like  this,  Mr  Cole- 
soon  as  her  servant  had  admitted  us,  she  raine.  Pray  step  in,  gentlemen,  and  take 
came  out  of  the  parlour  and  along  the  a  glass  of  my  old  gooseberry-wine  and  a 
passage,  in  an  impatient,  flurried  manner,  sweet  biscuit.    Ah !   I  forgot;  there's  a 

*Mr  Coleraine,  Mr  Coleraine !'  she  ex-  gentleman  in  there  now,  belonging  to  the 

claimed.     *  No  q  uestions  I  beg,  for  I  can't  theatre,'  she  added,  lowering  her  voice,  and 

answer  them.    My  niece  has  left  me,  and  pointing  to  the  parlour- door.     *  I  warrant 

whither  she  has  gone  I  have  given  her  my  you  know  him,  sir;  but,  troth  !   it's  a 

sacred  promise  not  to  reveal.     My  sacred  trouble  and  worry  to  me  to  have  people 

promise,  sir,  which,  as  you  are  a  gentle-  coming  with  their  inquiries  after  Beatrice.' 

man,  you  will  respect,  I  hope,  and  not  A    flash    of   angry   suspicion   passed 

try  me  with  entreaties.'  across  Coleraine's  face  at  this  intimation. 

*  Surely  I  will  respect  your  sacred  pro-  He  hurriedly  accepted  the  old  lady's  in- 
mise,  Mrs  Duke,*  answered  Coleraine,  vitation,  and  went  forward  into  the  par- 
flushing  with  warmth,  vexation,  and  con-  lour.  Mrs  Duke  followed  immediately, 
fusion.  *  Since  you  set  the  matter  on  and  I  brought  up  the  rear, 
that  foundation,  you  shall  not  break  your  The  theatrical  personage  was  Mr  Craven 
promise  on  my  account,  at  any  rate,  how-  himself,  and  no  other;  and  he  had  come 
ever  different  the  behaviour  I  had  a  right  there  to  make  a  few  inquiries  on  his  own 
to  expect  in  this  quarter.'  account.     Coleraine's  impetuous  nature 

*My  dear  sir,  I  am  sure  neither  myself  Uipjn  fire  immediately, 

nor  my  niece  ever  thought  of  you  other-  '^  After  our  conversation  this  morning, 

wise   than   with   respect,'  rejoined   the  it  strikes  me  as  rather  curious  that  you 

troubled  Mrs  Duke.     *But  when  you  should  come  here  almost  immediately, 

grow  calmer  in  thinking  of  us,  sir,  I  am  making   inquiries  after  Miss   Jervan  !' 

sure  you  will  see  that  we  have  acted  for  he  exdaimed,  looking  with  pointed  scru- 

the  best.    Believe  an  old  woman,  su*;  it  tiny  at  Craven, 

is  far  better  for  you  to  abide  by  your  *  My  dear  sir,  don't  let  any  tender  fears 
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carry  yon  away/ retunied  Craven,  placing  be  cast  with  such  an  automaton;  that 

the  newspaper  he  had  been  reading  on  that  sort  of  thing  would  not  do  for  him; 

his  knee,  and  looking  up  with  a  smile  of  and  so  on.     Scowling  at  Coleraine,  he 

affected  surprise.    *  Don  t  be  so  sensitive  strode  on,  entered  his  room,  and  slammed 

to  love's  alarms !    So  far  from  coming  the  door. 

here  to  make  inquiries  after  Miss  Jcrvan,  *A  pretty  fellow  for  a  lady  to  be  coupled 

I  came  expressly  to  ask  Mrs  Duke  whe-  with,  at  any  rate !'  thought  Charley, 

ther  she  had  any  apartments  to  let !'  Stepping  slowly  and  saunteringly  on, 

*Ah!'    muttered   Mrs   Duke,   appa-  much  like  a  musing  lover,  he  came  pre- 

rently  greatly  surprised,  as  if  this  were  sently  to  the  little  chamber  where  Bea^ 

the  first  intimation  she  had  had  of  the  trice  had  been  wont  to  attire  herself  for 

visiter's  real  object.    The  old  lady  had  those  charming  personations  which  turned 

apartments  to  let,  however,  and  therefore    the  heads  of  half  the  folks  at  H . 

was  too  polite  to  make  any  remai-k;  and,  The  door  was  open,  and  seeing  that  the 
moreover,  her  woman's  instinct  warned  room  was  unoccupied,  he  went  in  and  sat 
her  that  the  sooner  these  gentlemen  were  down  by  the  table.  Here  was  the  full- 
separated  the  better.  Accordingly,  she  length  dressing-glass,  and  there  the 
began  to  bustle  about,  and  set  her  excel-  smaller  toilet  mirror,  that  had  so  often 
lent  home-brewed  gooseberry-wine,  and  reflected  that  lovely  and  brilliant  face, 
her  excellent  home-baked  sweet  biscuits,  *  Can  you  not  show  me  her  features  for 
on  the  table,  pouring  forth,  handing  one  moment  T  he  murmured,  with  the 
round,  and  begging  us  to  partaken  lover's    proverbial    irrationaUty,    as   he 

Coleraine  was  considerably  taken  aback  looked  into  these  unconscious  pieces  of 

by  Craven's  coolness,  but  ho  returned  no  ftumiture.     *  You  are  very  much  unlike 

answer,  save  a  contemptuous  '  Oh,  in-  the  world,  inasmuch  as  you  never  make 

deed!'    The  idea  of  the  man  seeking  reflections  of  the  absent.' 

lodgings  in  that  quarter  was  a  further  Such  wise  thoughts  passing  through 

aggravation;    but  what    could   be  said  his  mind,  he  drew  out  the  miniature,  and 

against  his  going  where  he  chose  V  began  to  regard  it  with  the  accustomed 

When  we  had  emptied  the  glasses  that  tenderness.    Suddenly  he  discovered  that 

the  good  lady  had  filled,  we  took  our  de-  the  chain  was  broken — one  of  the  links 

parture,  leaving  Mr  Craven  in  possession  having  become  split.    He  laid  it  on  the 

of  the  field — he  and  Coleraine  quitting  table,  and  disengaged  the  chain  from  his 

sight  of  each  other  with  feelings  decidedly  neck,  and  then,  taking  some  thread  from 

unfriendly.  his  pocket-book,  proceeded  to  attach  the 

I  still  did  what  I  could  to  induce  the  severed  portions  together.  While  he  was 
wanderer  to  return  to  his  home,  but  with-  thus  occupied,  his  ears  were  suddenly 
out  avail:  he  was  fixedly  intent  upon  tra-  assailed  by  the  noise  of  a  violent  alterca- 
versing  the  world  in  quest  of  the  beauty,  tion  without,  and  almost  immediately  the 
Though  the  young  lady  had  been  prudent  young  lady  who  had  been  engaged  as  lead- 
enough  to  take  herself  off,  the  poor,  im-  ing  actress  entered  the  room,  followed  by 
passioned  lover  would  not  hear  of  letting  the  manager  and  Mr  Craven.  The  lady 
her  go  her  own  ways.  I  myself  went  back  was  in  tearis,  and  evidently  greatly  excited, 
to  town  very  speedily,  to  report  the  utter  and  the  two  gentlemen  were  heated  with 
failure  of  my  mission.  passion.   Coleraine  instantly  divined  what 

But  before  Coleraine  could  take  him-  might  be  the  cause  of  all  this  excitement. 

self  away  from  H ,  he  went  once  more  The  young  actress,  it  seemed,  had  gone  to 

to  the  theatre,  as  if  fascinated  thither  by  the  manager  immediately  the  first  play 

the  strength  of  late  associations.    In  a  was  concluded,  to  complain  of  the  great 

dreamy,  unheeding  mood,  his  thoughts  rudeness  with  which  she  had  been  treated 

chiefly  busied  over  past  acts  and  scenes,  throughout  the  evening  by  Mr  Craven, 

he  sat  through  the  comedy,  and  then  wan-  and  of  the  wounding  and  contemptuous 

dered  behind  the  scenes.    There  he  hap-  language  he  had  addressed  to  her,  in  the 

pened  to  meet  Craven,  on  his  way  to  his  hearing  of  several  members  of  the  oom- 

dressing-room.    The  actor  was  in  a  vio-  pany,  between  the  acts;  and  declared  that 

lent  passion,  and  was  complaining  with  she  could  not  submit  to  such  behaviour, 

bitter  sarcasm  of  the  performance  of  the  and  that,  if  it  was  to  be  permitted,  she 

principal  actress,  declaring  that  such  act-  must  throw  up  her  engagement.    Upon 

ing  would  not  go  down  at  a  child's  Christ-  this  the  manager  had  instantly  summoned 

mas  party;  that  it  was  a  degradation  to  Mr  Craven  to  his  presence,  repEoadwd 
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liim  for  his  imgcntlemanly  conduct,  and  up  the  engagement,  and  forfeit  ^hat  is 
warned  him  that  there  must  be  no  repe-  due,  rather  than  experience  another 
tition  of  it.  Mr  Craven,  however,  was  hour's  indignity  in  such  associations, 
not  the  man  to  take  a  scolding  from  any  You  hear  me:  I  throw  up  the  engage- 
one.     Ho  answered  with  scornful  inso-  ment!* 

knee.  He  didn't  know  what  the  world  So  saying  be  left  the  room,  and,  as  it 
was  coming  to.  Managers  didn't  seem  to  appeared,  hurried  from  the  theatre. 
think  it  worth  while  to  study  their  inte-  Coleraine  then  addressed  himself  to 
rests,  nor  actresses  their  parts,  and  a  man  the  young  lady,  making  a  kindly  attempt 
oftalent  found  himselflost  between  them,  to  encourage  and  reassure  her;  and  pre- 
If  managers  knew  their  business,  they  sently  several  ladies  engaged  in  the  es- 
wouldn't  cramp  and  foil  their  best  per-  tablishment  came  in,  anxious  to  know 
formers  by  pairing  them  with  dolls  and  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and  the 
sticks,  who  rendered  every  *  point'  a  fail-  angiy  voices  they  had  heard.  There  was 
ure.  The  manager,  greatly  incensed,  re-  considerable  bustle  in  the  little  room  all 
joined  warmly,  and  the  young  lady,  some-  at  once;  many  voices,  moving  figures, 
what  alarmed,  retreated  towards  her  eager,  curious  faces.  Then  the  manager 
dressing-room,  the  manager  leading  Cra-  reminded  Coleraine  that  it  was  a  lady's 
ven  after  her,  and  insisting  that  he  should  apartment,  and  they  withdrew  together, 
make  her  an  immediate  apology.  This  Shortly,  however,  when  the  excitement 
was  contemptuously  refused,  the  come-  of  the  moment  was  over,  Coleraine  re- 
dian  still  exclaiming  that  the  manager  membered  that  he  had  left  the  precious 
did  not  know  his  duty — that  it  was  for  miniature  upon  the  table,  for  he  had  but 
the  interest  of  the  theatre,  and  for  the  just  completed  the  joining  of  the  chain 
protection  of  talent  that  he  had  expressed  when  the  disputants  suddenly  broke  in 
his  opinion,  and  that  the  idea  of  an  apo-  upon  him.  He  went  back,  tapped  at  the 
logy  was  preposterous.  Seeing  Coleraine,  door,  and  begged  that  one  of  the  ladies 
the  manager  eagerly  appealed  to  him  as  would  hand  it  out  to  him.  They  an- 
te the  character  of  Mr  Craven's  behaviour,  swered  presently,  as  if  after  a  search,  that 
and  as  to  the  lady's  right  to  an  instant  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  on  the  table, 
apology — for  he  knew  Coleraine  to  be  or  in  the  room!  The  pocket-book  was 
every  inch  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  lying  open  there,  and  that  they  delivered 
would  know  no  hesitation  in  speaking  to  him,  but  as*  for  a  miniature,  they  could 
his  mind.  Our  friend,  much  moved  by  not  see  it  anywhere ! 
the  distress  of  the  poor  young  lady,  and  Coleraine,  in  great  indignation  and  dis- 
hy the  insolence  of  Craven,  started  from  tress,  communicated  his  loss  to  the  already 
his  seat,  and  warmly  seconded  the  mana-  sufficiently  vexed  manager;  and  soon  there 
ger's  side  of  the  question.  Craven  re-  ensued  another  *  scene' in  the  house.  But 
sented  this  interference,  declaring  that  nothing  came  of  either  questions  or  an- 
the  aiffiGtir  was  purely  professional,  and  one  swers — ^the  miniature  was  gone,  and  the 
with  which  strangers  had  nothing  to  do;  exasperated  loser  knew  not  whom  he 
and,  directing  a  sarcasm  at  Coleraine  and  could  accuse  of  the  theft.  To  the  mana- 
the  actress  together,  uttered  a  wish  that  ger  it  was  a  most  disagreeable  affair,  as 
he  bad  never  come  near  the  place,  since  well  as  to  all  the  ladies  who  had  been 
it  seemed  to  have  been  handed  over  to  in  the  room — for  Coleraine,  greatly  en- 
amateurs  and  *  sticks.'  The  man  had  raged  at  a  loss  to  him  so  serious,  looked 
considerable  talking  powers  of  that  sort  around  him  with  angry  and  suspicious 
which,  in  a  lower  order  of  life  and  edu-  glances. 

cation,  generally  appertains  to  bullies,        *  The  only  other  person  who  came  into 

and  he  continued  to  scold,  sneer,  and  the  room  was  Mr  Craven;  however,  it 

complain,  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  little  isn't  likely  he  would  do  such  a  thing  as 

room,  and  working  up  his  passion.   Mean-  thatT  exclaimed  the  perplexed  manager, 
while  Coleraine  addressed  himself  to  the        The  remark  gave  a  new  direction  to 

manager  and  the  actress,  and  told  them  Coleraine's  suspicions,  and  he  was  by  no 

fearlessly  and  plainly  what  sort  of  course  means  so  confident  as  to  the  unlikeli- 

he  should  take  with  a  man  who  took  it  hood  of  such  a  trick  on  the  part  of  the 

into  his  head  to  behave  in  such  a  man-  individual  mentioned.    He  now  remem- 

ner.    Suddenly  Craven  cried  out,  *  Hark  bered  the  singular  look  of  the  man  when 

ye,  Mr  Manager !  my  mind  is  made  up.  he  had  first  shown  him  the  miniature,  and 

1  quit  your  theatre  this  instant.    I  throw  the  several  indications  of  a  crooked  nature 
Vol.  XXIV.  2  e 
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tiuii  bad  eDme  under  hsoliaemlioiisiiee.  in  ndetf.     Maj  sbe  adk  if  joa  huve 

An  immedttte  connctioii  rtrack  him  tiiat  cao^gib  RgM^  fer  her  to  attov  ber  to  go 

Gmven  was  the  thiet    Apart  finm  cir-  her  ova  vafi  far  a  ynr  ar  two^  mtii  aba 

enaiataDtial  ooonderaftioiia,  who  dtt  ia  baa  aitba-  aoeooqifabed  her  dcaigiiy  or 

thft  worid  was  likelj  to  covet  the  portrait  diaooicred  ita  iaipwafliflfty  I    Have  joa 

ao  Hocfa  ?     Bat  what  ooahl  he  done  \  rafioeat  love  for  Beatriee  to  letom  to 

Several  pemns  hesides  Craven  had  been  vwir  bomeat  berdeBreyandnottothink 

in  the  rmm  before  the  l«j6s  was  diaoovered,  of  ber,  ontil  sbe  naj  enter  that  home, 

and  it  woold  be  fbllv  and  rashneaa  to  witbont  bringii^  diKoni  with  ber.    Can 

aeeoae  him  withoat  aofoe  reaaonaMe  doe  voa  wait  for  ber  all  that  while?' 

to  hia  goiH.     The  affiur  altogether  be-  Such  was  Beatriee  Jervan'a  cnriooa 

longed  to  that  extiemelj  awkward  dam,  little  note.    Ooleraine  wrote  in  reply: — 

in  whidi  a  namber  of  people  are  onplea-  *Mt  nAauso  BcATaics, — ^Toor  note 

flmtlj  involved,  and  in  wtudi  no  one  can  is  jnst  like  joo.    Wberelbfe  are  yoa  ao 

take  anj  decided  steps  for  a  solation,  diffident!   Where  is  the  necessity  of  joor 

witiiont  bringing  annovance  and  tronUe  striving  **to  attain  a  diflferent,  and  a 

npon  all  the  rest    Coleraine  was  obliged,  better  position  in  aociety  I"   Oan  I  wait  ? 

as  jet,  to  bear  his  lo»  in  sileno&  Ko,  I  cannot  wait,  my  dearest;  and  it  is 

In  the  morning  he  called  npon  Mrs  my  preaent  intention  to  go  a-hnnting  for 
Dnke^  and  asked  to  see  Craven,  intend-  yon— east,  weat^  nortii,  and  sontb — nntil 
ing  eaotioosly  to  probe  the  man,  with  a  I  find  yon.  Charlm.* 
view  to  test  the  oorrectness  of  his  sos-  This  note  he  left  with  Mra  Dake,  bat 
pidons.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  received  no  answer  to  it,  tboogh  he  re- 
Mr  Craven  bad  left  by  the  six  o'clock  mail    mained  in  H aeveral  days,  wearily 

for  town,  as  he  said  his  coming  to  H hoping  for  one.    He  then  took  bis  depar- 

was  a  dead  loss,  and  he  mast  secnre  an  en-  tore,  and  commenced  that  search  which 

gigement  as  speedily  as  possible.  be  had  promised  to  make — seeking  oat 

The  old  lady  spoke  in  a  somewhat  sharp  every  person,  and  joameyii^  to  every 

and  peevish  manner,  as  if  she  wished  to  place,  that  be  had  ever  beard  Bfiss  Jer- 

be  rid  of  her  visiter.    Colerune  supposed  van  mention  as  bdi^  associated  with  her 

sbe  was  in  dread  of  farther  inqniries  after  career  or  friendships.    Bat  not  an  ink- 

ber  niece;   bat  this  was  a  mistake,  it  ling  did  he  get  as  to  the  direction  of  her 

seemed,  for,  as  he  was  tnming  coldly  on  retreat.   Pocht,  wild  Coleraine!  aft^ some 

his  heel,  she  produced  a  little  note,  and  three  months  of  bootless  roving  to  and 

banded  it  to  him,  exclaiming,  *  There!  fro,  and  oountleas  disappointments,  he 

you've  got  it  now!     It  was  against  my  came  home — a  thin,  restless,  dejected 

will — ^I  said  I  wouldn't  countenance  it'  Werther !    The  poor  fellow  was,  indeed. 

And  with  these  flurried  and  half-pas-  voy  deeply  in  love;  the  passion  possessed 

sionate  words,  she  closed  the  door  upon  him  to  the  very  core.    I  remember  well 

him.  how  his  parents  grieved  over  the  state  be 

At  half  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  direc-  was  in,  and  with  what  tender  solidtude 

tion  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Beatrice,  they  strove  to  bring  him  to  himself  again. 

He  went  to  open  the  dainty  little  enve-  All  this  had  gone  past  some  twelve 

lope,  but  suddenly  put  it  in  his  pocket,  months,  during  which  time  our  Werther 

and  walked  briskly  on — presently  stopped  remained  at  home;  a  steady,  serious,  but 

again,  and  proceeded  to  open  it,  and  again  lethargic  young  man — ^like  one,  indeed, 

denied  himself;  and  so  on,  many  times,  for  whom  life  had  lost  its  grand,  savour- 

nntil  he  took  to  his  heels,  to  satisfy  his  ing  impetus,  when,  at  the  instance  of  my 

impatience  to  reach  the  seclusion  of  his  own  stupid  self,  a  turn  was  given  to 

own  apartments.  afiairs,  and  a  catastrophe — ^terrible^  awful 

It  was  very  brief — ^this  little  note: —  . — brought  about. 

*Dbar  Sir, — Beatrice  knows  not  what  Business  had  called  me  to  the  west  of 

may  be  your  opinion  of  the  step  sbe  has  England,  where  a  banking-house  in  con- 

taken,  in  abruptly  and  secretly  leaving  nection  with  our  own  was  suffisring  some 

H ,  but  sbe  can  assure  you,  that  sbe  difficulties,  which  necessitated  a  strict 

was  prompted  by  a  sincere  sense  of  duty,  examination  of  its  afiairs  by  one  of  our 

You  may  be  assured  also,  if  you  will,  that  firm.    Luckily,  matters  were  shortly  put 

the  separation  has  cost  Beatrice  much,  straight,  and  all  apprehensions  of  furtbw 

It  is  her  hope  and  ambition  that  she  may  embarrassment  quieted.    This  soccessfbl 

attain  a  different,  and  a  better  position  termination  of  a  very  trying  piece  of  bosi* 
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ness  elated  me  very  much,  so  that,  on  my  players.     It  was  very  slight,  however, 

way  to  town,  I  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  to  though  all  that  I  required.    Mr  and  Mrs 

amuse  and  recreate  myself  in  the  fashion-  Houghton  had  heen  playing  in  his  theatre, 

ahle  and  beautiful  city  of  B .   I  went  he  said,  ever  since  the  commencement  of 

to  the  theatre,  there  to  pass  an  evening,  the  season,  and  enjoyed   much  publio 

I  entered  the  house  carelessly  enough,  not  favour.    Were  they  married  ?    Ob,  dear, 

expecting  to  be  much  interested,  further  yes;  and  were  living  in  great  respecta- 

than  by  a  sight  of  the  interior,  and  of  the  bility  and  decorum, 

fashionable  people  assembled;  but  from  The  discovery  of  this  extraordinary 

the  moment  the  red  curtain  was  drawn  state  of  affairs  astonished  me  beyond  mea- 

up,  to  the  moment  of  its  descent,  my  at-  sure.    I  had  been  the  almost  daily  com- 

tention  was  riveted,  with  wondering  emo-  panion  of  Coleraine — the  reprover  and 

tions,  to  the  proceedings  on  the  stage.  consoler  of  his  perpetual  sorrows;  and  this 

The  principal  parts  in  the  drama  were  edairciiisemerU  came  like  a  thunder-clap 

sustained  by  a  Mr  and  Mrs  Houghton;  upon  me. 

and  in  those  personages  I  rccognis^  the  And  then,  in  my  excitement,  I  sent  my 

ci-devant  Mr  Craven  and  Miss  Beatrice  friend  that  deplorable,  ill-advised  letter 

Jervan !  — ^that  letter  that  brought  about  a  wilder 

In  spite  of  theatric  smiles  and  tints,  catastrophe  than  ever  romancist  dreamed 
the  young  lady  was  but  a  poor  likeness  of  of.  In  my  innocence,  I  hoped  that  I 
the  beauty  of  other  days.  She  was  thin  should  be  able  to  cure  him  for  ever  of 
and  careworn ;  her  bright  eyes  were  the  mania  that  was  wasting  his  life.  I 
dimmed,  and  her  light  steps  had  lost  their  addressed  him  at  great  length,  and  with 
graceful,  happy  spring.  She  played  well,  earnest  solemnity,  upon  the  chances  of 
however:  like  a  woman  of  intellect,  and  fate — upon  the  futility  of  basing  our 
one  naturally  gifted  with  unusual  drama-  hopes  of  happiness  upon  the  fancies  and 
tic  powers.  Craven,  or  Houghton — the  dreams  of  this  life — upon  the  frailty  of 
latter,  as  was  discovered,  being  his  real  love  and  friendship — upon  the  incon- 
name---aIso  played  his  part  very  fairly;  stancy  of  woman  —  upon  the  duty  in- 
with  a  certain  decision  and  professional  cumbent  upon  us  to  maintain  the  mastery 
finish;  and  I  noted  that,  in  the  scenes  of  our  feelings  and  passions  amidst  all 
where  he  was  brought  in  direct  histrionic  vicissitudes— of  rationally  preserving  our 
contact  and  relationship  to  his  fair  part-  hearts  and  minds  amidst  all  trials  and 
ner,  he  seemed  to  observe  towards  her  sorrows;  and  then  I  bade  him  free  himself 
much  admiration  and  tenderness,  and  the  from  the  thraldom  he  had  known  so  long 
genuine  r^ard  which  it  becomes  a  bus-  — I  bade  him  have  done  with  that  Ian- 
band  to  evince  towards  his  wife.  guishing  business: — 

I  was  greatly  amazed  at  this  discovery  « Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

— ^and  indeed  when  I  first  saw  them  be-  Give  o'er  yonr  idle  pain; 

fore  me  could  hardly  believe  my  senses;  Seek  other  mistress  for  ^our  mind, 

but  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  identifi-  ^^e's  service  is  m  vam ! ' 

cation  of  eyes,  ears,  and  memory.    After  In  fine,  I  warned  him  to  forget  Miss 

the  performance  had  come  to  a  conclu-  Jervan,  for  that  all  his  love  had  been 

sion,  I  went  to  the  manager,  and,  as  a  thrown  away — ^not  one  jot  returned  or 

friend  of  the  drama  and  general  habittiS    respected;  since  I  had  seen  at  B ,  not 

of  theatres,  I  delicately  gained  as  much  in-  only  the  lady  herself — btU  her  htuband 

formation  as  I  could  about  his  leading  also/ 

OHAPTEB  II. 

My  communication,  instead  of  inducing  of  course,  concealment  was  out  of  the 

Charley  to  throw  off  his  dreams  and  pin-  question.    He  was  quite  aghast  when  he 

ings  in  quiet  and  proud  disgust,  brought  heard  that  Houghton,  or  Craven,  as  he 

him  immediately  down  to  B in  hot  had  called  himself,  had  gained  possession 

haste.      He    looked    pale,  and  greatly  of  the  young  lady;  and,  grasping  my  arm 

wrought  up,  but  assured  me  that  he  was  with  intense  excitement,  he  declared  that 

quite  calm  about  the  affair,  and  had  only  the  man  must  have  been  guilty  of  some 

come  down  to  *  see  them  with  his  own  diabolical  perfidy  before  he  could  have 

eyes.'    Hitherto  it  had  not  been  revealed  turned  her  heart  from  him.     Her  heart 

to  him  who  the  husband  was,  but  now,  could  not  be  that  wretch's — ^no,  no ! — 
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be  must  have  exercised  some  subtle  vil-  expostulation,  he  went  directly  round  to 

lany  to  bave  gained  her  hand.    Didn't  the  stage-door,  and  handsomely  bribing 

I  remember  the  losing  of  the  miniatiu-e  ?  the  too-acquiescent  porter,  made  his  way 

Depend  upon  it  Houghton  was  the  thief,  behind  the  scenes.    I  followed  on   his 

and  that  he  had  turned  his  possession  of  heels,  feeling  as  if  I  must  keep  near  him, 

that  trinket  to  villanous  account.  though  I  might  just  as  well  have  taken 

Nothing  could  keep  him  from  the  myself  home,  and  sat  myself  down  to  sup- 
theatre  in  the  evening.  Afraid,  how-  per  in  quiet,  for  not  a  caution  or  entreaty 
ever,  of  any  show  of  excitement,  or  of  any  that  I  uttered  was  listened  to. 
direct  observation  from  the  stage,  I  per-  As  it  happened,  we  met  Mr  and  Mrs 
suaded  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  gal-  Houghton  face  to  face,  as  we  were  hnr- 
lery,  rather  than  go  to  more  conspicuous  rying  along  the  passage  that  led  by  the 
seats  in  the  boxes  or  pit.  green-room  towards  the  stage.    To  this 

The  play  this  evening  was  a  curious  moment    I    can    remember    the    wild 

sort  of  melodrama — something  after  the  start  and  gasp  the    poor  young    lady 

dreary  fashion  of  Kotzebue*s  *  Stranger'  gave  as  she  first  perceived  her  former 

— forlorn  and  tragic,  with  little  action,  lover  advancing  directly  on  her  path,  and 

but  incessant  emotion.    As  before,  Mr  the  strong  effort  with  which  she  strove  to 

and  Mrs  Houghton  sustained  the  princi-  disguise  her  agitation  in  proud  and  cold 

pal  characters.  indifference,  clutching  her  husband's  arm. 

My  poor  friend  buried  his  face  in  his  and  turning  to  him  her  pallid  face.  But 
hands,  and  ground  his  teeth,  as  his  one-  Houghton  himself,  when  he  saw  who  was 
time  charmer  came  on,  pale,  thin,  and  approaching,  turned  white,  and  stopped 
worn,  but  speaking  with  her  old  sweet  short,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  mean 
voice.  His  agitation  throughout  the  even-  and  guilty  fear.  He  recovered  himself 
ing  was,  indeed,  a  source  of  constant  ap-  in  some  measure,  however,  as  it  were, 
prehension  to  me;  but,  after  all,  there  with  a  jerk,  and  evidently  intended  to 
was  no  loud  outbreak.  There  was  a  mo-  brush  quickly  past  us,  dragging  his  wife 
ment  of  peril,  however,  in  the  last  act.  with  him.  But  Goleraine  planted  him- 
By  that  time  the  action  of  the  piece  had  self  durectly  in  their  way,  took  off  his  hat 
plunged  the  hero  (Houghton)  into  all  with  a  sardonic  smile,  and  compelled  re- 
sorts of  misery,  separating  him  from  the  cognition. 

object  of  his  affection  (only  to  be  re-        *  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me,  Mr 

joined  to  her  in  the  very  last  scene),  and  Craven,  or  Mr  Houghton,  whichever  you 

piling  an  Olympus  of  wo  upon  his  head;  please  to  call  yourself,'  said  my  poor 

and  in  the  midst  of  his  extremities  he  friend,  with  a  determined  air — *  I  will 

had  to  produce  from  his  breast  the  like-  thank  you  to  inform  me  how  you  obtained 

ness  of  the  loved  one,  and  pronounce  an  possession  of  that  miniature  which  I  ob- 

impassioned  soliloquy  over  it.    As  the  served  in  your  hands  this  evening]* 
actor  performed  this  passage,  Coleraine        *  What!' exclaimed  Houghton,  looking 

pressed  my  arm  sharply.    His  face  was  all  round  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  to 

white  with  the  excitement  of  many  pas-  appeal  to— some  one  to  bear  witness  in 

sions — white  even  his  compressed  lips,  what  an  extraordinary  manner  he  was 

*  Do  you  recognise  the  setting?' he  asked,  being  insulted.     *What!   do  you  know 

in  a  hissing  whisper.     *  I  knew  from  the  whom  you  are  addressing?    Have  you 

first  that  fellow  was  the  thief;  but  who  lost  your  memory,  or  your  reason,  sir?* 
could  have  imagined  such  audacity  of  im-        *  The  miniature !'  exclaimed  Goleraine, 

pudence !     He  must  be  mad  to  parade  the  stamping  with  impatience,  *  how  came  it 

stolen  goods  before  the  world  like  that !'  into  your  hands  V    It  was  stolen  from  me 

All  the  while  the  player  was  speaking  some  twelve  months  since,  and  I  desire 

his  soliloquy,  holding  his  breast,  raving  to  learn  how  it  came  into  your  posses- 

at  the  top  of  his  voice,  or  lamenting,  in  sion;  and  surely  you  will  tell  me,  for  it 

the  low  choked  whisper  of  grief,  and  still  cannot  be  your  wish  to  conceal  and  screen 

keeping  his  bright,  flashing  eyes  fastened  the  thief?    Never  mind  my  memory  or 

upon  the  miniature,  my  poor  friend  was  reason,  but  give  me  an  answer  to  my 

almost  beside  himself.     Rage  and  de-  plain  question.* 

spair — ^furious  indignation  and  bitter  dis-        *  Your  plain  question,  my  friend,  puz- 

appointment,  swayed  him  with  cruel  se-  zles  me  exceedingly !    Let  me  ask  you 

verity — with  exquisite  suffering.  &g&in,  have  you  lost  your  memory  or  rea- 

The  performance  over,  in  spite  of  all  son  ?' returned  Houghton,  looking  fionbely 
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and  pointedly  in  Ooleraine's  face,  but  all  that  I  wish  is  to  trace  the  thief.  And 

giving  evidence  of  great  agitation  and  wherefore  should  your — ^your — husband 

wild  perplexity.  refuse  to  aid  me  1' 

*  Come,  sir  r  cried  Coleraine,  stamping  *What!  and  you  never  gave  it  to 
again  ;  *  your  answer,  or  I  shall  be  forced  him  !*  repeated  poor  Beatrice. 

to  consider  that  you  are  the  thief — that  *  Certainly  not,'  said  Colerairie  again ; 

it  was  you  yourself  who  stole  that  minia-  '  I  could  not  have  given  it  to  any  man  ; 

ture!*  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  all 

*0h!  what  means  this?'  cried  Bea-  the  treasures  in  the  world!' 

trice,  shrinking  back,  and  clasping  her  *0h  Gk>d!'  cried  Beatrice,  hiding  her 

hands  in  a  strange,  sickened,  and  af-  face  in  her  hands,  in  an  overwhelming 

frighted  manner;  and  looking  from  the  ecstasy  of  grief  and  horror, 

husband  to  the  lover,  from  the  lover  to  *  Come,  I  say !'  exclaimed  Houghton, 

the  husband,  as  if  she  feared  some  blast-  *  Oh !  how  can  I  go  with  you 7 — how 

ing  revelation.  can  I  ever  think  of  you  again  ?    What 

*  What  does  the  man  mean  by  crossing  have  you  done,  sir  ? — what  have  you 
my  path  and  assailing  me  thus?'  cried  done?'  gasped  the  poor  young  lady,abso- 
Houghton,  drawing  his  wife  towards  him  lutely  beside  herself. 

again,  and  preparing,  with  flurried  preci-  *  Come !    I  think — I  think  I  shall  be 

pitation,  to  resume  his  way.    *  If  you  are  angry  presently,'  said  the  actor  to  her,  in 

his  friend,  sir,  why  do  you  not  take  care  a  low  murmur,  that  had  a  threatening  and 

of  him,  and  check  his  vagaries? — why  do  ominous  somid. 

you  lot  him  run  into  danger  thus,  insult-  *  I  will  wait  upon  you  to-morrow,'  said 

ing  people  with  his  outrageous  accusa-  Coleraine. 

tions  ? '  *  Yes,  yes,  to-morrow,'  returned  Hough- 

*  Do  not  think  that  you  will  escape  ton.  *  And  take  care  that  you  are  not 
me,'  said  Coleraine.  *  If  you  refuse  to  forestalled — take  care  that  /  do  not  wait 
answer  the  question  here,  I  will  take  care  upon  you  !    Come ! ' 

that  you  shall  have  to  answer  it  else-  He  grasped  the  arm  of  his  wife,  and 

where;  and  at  a  tribunal  before  which  re-  hurried  her  unwilling,  uncertain  steps 

fusals  and  evasions  will  be  in  vain.'  away.    As  they  retreated,  we  heard  her 

*  Out  of  the  way  with  you;  we  have  still  repeating,  in  the  same  bewildered 
had  enough  of  this ^  voice, '  What  have  you  done  ? — what  have 

*But  why  does  he  accuse   you,  and  you  done?* 

why  do  you  decline  to  answer    him  ?  At  that  moment  a  troop  of  ladies,  and 

What  does  this  mean,  I  say?'  cried  Bea-  two  or  three  gentlemen,  connected  with 

trice,  refusing  to  pass  on,  though  her  the  theatre,  came  along  the  passage,  and 

husband  urged   her  forward    violently;  Coleraine  drew  ray  arm  within  his,  and 

and  looking  at  him  and  at  Coleraine  with  we  strode  away  out  of  the  building, 

the  despairing  suspicion  of  one  who  sud-  *Did  I  not  say  so?'  he  asked.    *  Did  !► 

denly  finds  that  a  whole  life's  peace  and  not  guess  at  once  that  he  must  havo 

happiness  has  been  sacrificed  through  a  played  some  villanous  trick  upon  her  ? 

deception.  Do  you  not  see  how  he  won  her? — that 

*  Stuff! — he  is  mad !  Come  along  this  he  showed  her  the  miniature,  saying  that 
moment!'  returned  Houghton,  with  a  I  gave  it  to  him,  not  wishing  to  keep  it, 
furious  scowl.  as  I  loved  her  no  longer?    Her  very 

*  Perhaps,  at  any  rate,  you  will  give  words ! — "  Did  you  not  give  him  the  mi- 
me your  address?' said  Coleraine.  niature,"  said  she,  "saying    that   you 

*  Anything  to  be  rid  of  you,' exclaimed  prized  it  no  longer?"  I  will  be  even 
Houghton,  throwing  him  a  card.  ^  Take  with  him !  If  he  will  not  answer  to  me, 
that.'  he  shall  to  the  law.    The  thief  shall  be 

*But,'  cried    Beatrice,    still   holding  convicted!' 

back,  and  looking  at  Coleraine,  while  her  *  But  you  forget,'  I  remonstrated,  *  you 

voice  seemed  like  a  suppressed  scream,  would  entirely  ruin  the  man  for  life;  and 

*  did  you  not  give  him  the  miniature,  say-  though,  perhaps,  he  may  deserve  it,  still 
ing  that  you  prized  it  no  longer?'  he  is  married;  think  of  his  wife. 

*  Certainly  not,' said  Coleraine,  turning  Coleraine  stopped  short,  startled  and 
still  paler  at  the  comprehension  of  the  abashed. 

villany  this  innocent  question  betrayed.  '  Oh  Beatrice !  I  have  been  forgetting 

*  The  miniature  was  stolen  from  me,  and  .you  all  this  time!'  he  exclaimed,  with 
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'Hcd!  wfaat  Mxliief  'oaljhemdaM  ortcf  ker  Iqr  him  as 

iBOtibea^bRe  doMher!    God  hhtrhmkamL    Ibiy  An  Aiker heaid 

farpwt  wae ! — ^I  eomld  Bot  tUak  cf  ker  ereiy  void  m  Uwj  ipoke.* 

It  WM,  indeed,  sgnietboiij^!  Whift  coeipeBj  vitk,' aid  oae  to  aoolher,  mOo 
■iw^riff  Miglht  aot  airtadj  kate  been  €^  vsccl  'Maiy  Aoae  Bekoi't  one  g€  the 
feeted! — the  otter  afiemlioD  cf  ^e  wife  MrfCBt-^ik  in  the  yoj  booae.  Here, 
from  the  fanriiuid— the  eoovcnion  of  n  Jim,  lefs  hev  all  as  die'fe  tdd  V 
beaaUe  manisflft  state  into  an  intofe-  Am  Bay  be  tima^nrd,  we  soon  felt  a 
nUe  one— the  tfaofoi^  nun  of  the  peace,  most  yommdal  interert  in  tiiese  bodii^ 
a«fert,andperha|Ksrfieify,o€  the  woman's  soaps  of  talk.  Golenine  became  pain- 
life — 'dj  bowerer,  her  nnpdal  dajs  had  fiiD j  agjtatfd,  and  as  he  was  absolatetj 
known  sodi.  too  timonns  to  aik  any  qnestioos,  I  made 

The  move  he  reflected  npon  tins  phase  inquiries  of  one  and  another  mjsdt    The 

of  the  affiur,  the  more  Golenine  repented  gossip  oooconed  Houghton  and  his  wife, 

what  he  had  done;  and,  in  his  changed  The  ge&enl  aeooont  was,  that  they  had 

humour,  entirely  g^te  up  the  thought  of  qnandled  Tdiementfy  on  retaining  from 

forcing  the  matter  to  the  termination  he  tike  theatre — that  the  la^  dedared  she 

had  intended — indeed,  resolred  to  return  would  kafe  her  husband,  and  dared  him 

home  immediately,  betf  bis  giiefe  as  he  ener  to  oome  into  her  presence — that  a 

could,and  strJTe  to  forget  both  the  original  stiugg^  to(^  place  betwem  them,  resnlt- 

and  tbe  history  of  the  miniature.    There  ing  in  the  lady  being  precipitated  to  the 

was  nothii^  to  be  done,  he  ssid.    Fate  bcitom  of  a  steep  fl^t  of  stairs.    Some 

had  wrou^t  the  mischief,  and  it  could  stated  that  she  was  dead— others  that 

not  be  undone.    And  that  was  the  truth  she  was  dying.    It  was  said  that,  when 

of  the  whole  miseraUe  piece  of  wcvk.  the  inmates  of  the  house,  hearing  the 

In  pursuance  of  bis  new  resolution,  we  crssh,  rushed  from  thdr  rooms,  Houston 

made  anangemoits  to  leave  B the  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  raTing 

first  thing  the  next  morning,  if  we  could  that  it  was  her  own  deed — ^that  the  had 

find  a  vacant  place  in  or  upon  one  of  the  so  excited  boaelf  that  she  knew  not 

ooadies.    As  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  what  she  was  doii^ — that  he  tried  to 

coadi-office,  however,  we  became  conscious  bold  her,  but  could  not.    It  was  het  own 

that  there  was  news  in  tbe  city.    People  deed,  be  had  repeated  many  times;  but 

were  asking  each  other  questions,  with  when  the  alarm  bad  spread,  and  tiie 

serious  feces  and  low  voices;  and  nnmbors  police    made  their  l^>pearance  <m  the 

seemed  to  be  bending  their  eago*  steps  scene,  he  had  become  silent,  and,  pre- 

in  the  same  direction.    The  peq^e  that  sently,  when  they  thou^t  <^  him  again 

we  passed,  standing  at  doorways  and  amidst  the  excitement  <^  tending  the 

oomen^  seemed  all  to  be  occupied  with  poor  lady,  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  it 

»the  same  solemn  theme;  and  when  we  was  speedily  discovered  that  he  had  got 

got  to  the  coach-office,  the  busy  grooms  away  from  the  house — ^uone  knew  how, 

were  passing  words  to  each  other  about  when,  or  whither, 

i^  as  they  moved  to  and  fro.  Guided  by  the  concourse,  we  wended 

*  They  had  words  when  they  came  from  our  way  towards  the  scene  of  this  dread- 
the  theatre,'  said  one.  fol  occorrenoe.    A  very  dense  crowd  had 

*  He'd  been  a-scolding  of  her  about  her  gathered  before  the  house,  which  was  a 
acting,'  said  another.  superior  lodging-house  in  a  good  quarter 

'  But  she  did  act  a  oght  better  than  of  the  city, 

he,'  remarked  a  third.  The  lady  was  not  dead,  but  was  not 

*  But  he  mightn't  think  so,'  returned  expected  to  live,  they  said. 

the  second.  Nothing  could  withhold  Coleraine — 

*  No,  no,' said  a  fourth;  *'twem't  about  and  being  myself  intensely,  terribly  in- 
her  acting,  nor  nothing  of  the  sort,  terested,  I  kept  behind  bim,  or  by  his 
'Twere  about  an  old  sweetheart  as  she'd  side,  according  to  the  swaying  of  the 
a  seen.'  crowd.    We  pushed  our  way  to  the  top 

*  What — ^a  old  sweetheart — and  she  a  of  the  door-steps,  and,  stating  that  we 
married  'oman  1  Oome,  then,  that  toere  were  friends  of  the  injured  actrass^  gamed 
aggravation.'  admission  to  the  house. 

*^Yes,  a  old  sweetheart,  as  had  ought  The  landlady  informed  us  that  Un 

to  have  had  her,'  rejoined  the  fourth;  Houghton  had  received  ooncnssioo  of  tha 
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brain — had  been  unable  to  speak  since  friend  had  mended  his  cliain  in  the  dress- 

the  occurrence — and,  in  fact,  had  been    ing-room  at  the  H Theatre,  as  he  had 

perfectly  insensible  all  the  while.  The  so  often  narrated  to  me. 
doctor  had  declared  that  she  would  die,  *  This  chain  he  wore  round  his  neck,' 
the  moment  he  examhied  her:  she  might  pursued  Coleraine;  *and  I  observed,  when 
linger  for  a  day  or  two,  or  she  might  go  I  saw  him  last  night,  that  he  had  a  frill 
off  in  an  hour — but  all  thought  of  saving  at  his  breast.  This  shows  how  it  hap- 
her  life  was,  alas !  out  of  the  question,  pened.  Depend  upon  it  that  he  pushed 
The  doctor  had  seen  her  three  times  her  down,  and  she,  striving  to  save  her- 
during  the  night,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  self,  caught  hold  of  him,  but  still  falling, 
with  her  now.  Hearing  this,  Coleraine  carried  away  that  which  her  hands  bap- 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  in  the  pened  to  grasp.  I  say,  she  is  a  mur- 
presence  of  the  physician,  saying  that  be  dered  woman!* 

had  long  known  her,  and  that  she  had  *Hush,  hush!'  murmured  the  physi- 

been  dearer  to  him  than  a  sister.  clan,  placing  his  fingers  on  his  lip  again. 

The  landlady  crept  into  the  apartment  *  We  must  not  hurry  to  such  conclusions, 

to  which  the  patient  had  been  carried,  There  are  strong  suspicions — and  the 

and  presently  returned,  bearing  the  re-  piece  of  evidence  you  have  discovered 

quired  permission  from  the  physician.  may  be  valuable;  but  the  matter  is  in 

She  was  stretched  upon  a  bed:  all  the  hands  of  the  police  and  the  autho- 

the  upper  part  of  her  beautiful  bead  was  rities,  and  we  must  leave  the  question  of 

concealed  by  an  ugly  bandage — ^her  fea-  guilt  to  be  determined  by  the  searching 

tures  were  greatly  flushed — her  eyes  were  operations  of  the  law.' 

half-open,  but  were  vacant,  and  void  of  In  the  course  of  the  second  night  after 

speculation — her  lips  moved  at  times,  and  the  infliction  of  her  injuries,  the  once 

she  uttered  now  and  then  a  low,  sad  beautiful   and   gifted   Beatrice  Jervan 

wail,  but  never  a  single  word.  breathed  her  last,  without  a  single  in- 

The  silent  doctor  put  his  finger  on  his  terval  of  sensibility.  The  excitement 
lip,  and  shook  his  head.  Coleraine's  in  the  city  was  immense:  she  had  been 
frame  heaved  and  trembled,  as  his  rended  a  favourite  and  a  celebrity  with  the  pub- 
heart  forced  forth  its  grief  in  sobs.  Kneel-  lie;  and,  up  to  a  late  hour  on  the  night 
ing  by  the  bedside,  he  took  her  hand,  that  of  her  death,  hundreds  made  anxious  in- 
soon  was  wet  with  his  falling  tears.  Pre-  quiries,  in  all  quarters^  as  to  how  she 
sently  it  opened,  limp  and  flaccid,  and  was  progressing, 
something  fell  from  its  grasp  mto  his  This  excitement  was  greatly  increased 
own.  I  observed  him  start  with  sudden  when  a  coroner's  jury  returned  a  ver- 
excitement,  and  then  go  quickly  and  diet  of  *  Manslaughter '  against  Edward 
noiselessly  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  Houghton,  the  husband  of  the  deceased-— 
He  seemed  to  make  some  discovery  there  when  the  coroner's  and  the  magistrates' 
also,  for  he  came  immediately  towards  warrants  were  issued  for  his  apprehen- 
me  and  the  doctor,  and  in  an  agitated  sion  to  answer  for  that  crime— and  wheilf 
whisper  bid  us  bear  witness  what  be  had  that  end  not  being  speedily  accomplished, 
found.  the  government  offered  a  reward  of  ^200 

*Her  hands  were  closed,'  he  said.    'This  to  whomsoever  would  discover  and  secure 

was  in  her  right,  and  this  in  her  left.'  him. 

The  first  object  to  which  he  drew  our  The  remarkable  circumstances  of  the 

attention  was  a  portion  of  a  fine  and  case  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of 

handsomely-wrought  gold  chain;  the  se-  interest  and  excitement;  and  the  evi- 

tond  a  piece  of  a  shirt-ruffle  or  breast  dence  of  Coleraine,  who,  in  order  that 

frill.  the  exact  relations  existing  betwixt  the 

*  Do  you  see,'  he  said,  particularly  en-  deceased  and  her  alleged  destroyer  should 
gaging  my  attention  to  the  ten  or  twelve  be  made  duly  manifest,  related  the  whole 
Bnks  of  chain;  *  it  has  been  severed  on  history  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  for- 
this  side  at  the  exact  place  where  I  once  mer,  and  his  experience  of  the  latter,  in- 
mended  it  with  thread,  as  I  have  told  vested  it  with  the  thrilling  fascination  of 
you;  and  here,  in  fact,  are  fragments  of  a  dark  romance  of  love,  deception,  and 
that  thread.'  crime. 

There  were,  indeed,  fragments  of  thread  The  police  of  those  days  did  not  pos- 

still  holding  on  to  the  last  link — the  sess  the  powers  and  organisation  which 

Uack  threi^  wherewith   my   unhappy  render  them  so  terrible  to  evil-doers  in 
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these.    The  railroad  was  only  in  an  un-  As  those  four  years  passed  quietly  by, 

certain  infancy;  the  electric  telegraph  it  happened  that  I  saw  less  of  OoleraiDe 

was  not  dreamed  of,  save,  perhaps,  by  the  than  during  any  period  since  we  had  first 

many  savarUs  who  have  since  laid  claim  become  acquaintances  and  friends.    I  had 

to  its  invention.    In  spite  of  every  effort  been  admitted  a  junior  partner  in  our 

that  could  be  made,  the  arrest  of  Hough-  banking-house,  and  bad  become  more  and 

ton  could  not  be  effected.    All  the  exer-  more  anxiously  engrossed  in  business; 

tions  of  the  police,  and-  the  temptations  while  Coleraine  himself  had  joined  his 

of  the  government  reward,  were  in  vain,  father  in  his  large  and  profitable  mercan- 

The  man  —  probably  favoured  by  the  tile  pursuits,  but  had  become  a  complete 

actor's  talent  at  personal  disguise — ma-  solitaire  as  far  as  society  was  concerned, 

naged  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  justice,  to  shunning  company,  paying  no  visits,  and 

maintain  himself  and  his  whereabouts  in  receiving  none. 

inscmtable  mystery.  When  that  period  had  elapsed,  he  sud- 
Four  years  passed  away.  The  tragedy  denly  presented  himself  before  me  one 
had  gradually  faded  out  of  the  public  autumn  day,  and  begged  that  I  would 
mind,  and  become  forgotten,  save  by  the  accompany  him  in  a  continental  tour  of 
still  watchful  police,  and  a  knot  of  still  a  month  or  six  weeks.  As  it  happened, 
more  watchful  reward-hunters,  by  the  I  had  been  for  some  days  contemplating 
witnesses  still  upon  their  recognisances,  seeking  relaxation  in  some  quarter  or 
and,  above  all,  by  Charles  Coleraine.  other,  and  so,  without  much  difficulty 
Apart  from  Coleraine  himself,  the  most  or  persuasion,  I  agreed  to  accompany  him 
important  witness  before  the  coroner  and  into  Belgium  and  France.  Before  he 
magistrates  bad  been  one  of  the  servants  left  me,  he  said  he  had  no  really  personal 
at  the  lodging-house,  named  Mary  Ann  wish  to  travel;  that  he  did  not  want. 
Baker,  already  alluded  to  in  passing,  did  not  care  for,  change  of  air  or  scene, 
She,,  it  appeared,  was  the  only  person  or  anything  of  that  sort;  but  that  he  had 
who  distinctly  heard  the  altercation  be-  a  special  object  in  view,  which  object  he 
twixt  the  deceased  and  her  husband  just  would  reveal  to  me  if  I  would  betake 
previous  to  the  fatal  event — an  alterca-  myself  to  his  chamber  the  following  even- 
tion  in  which  she  had  bitterly  upbraided  ing,  and  bring  my  meerschaum  and  my 
him  for  perfidy,  and  declared  that  she  patitnce  with  me. 
could  remain  by  his  side  and  bear  his  Almost  the  first  thing  he  did,  after  I 
name  no  longer,  and  to  which  he  had  had  entered  his  apartment  at  the  ap- 
mockingly  retorted,  that  she  could  not  pointed  hour,  was  to  unlock  a  little 
help  herself,  and  so  had  better  resolve  to  cabinet,  and,  from  one  of  its  drawers,  to 
make  herself  agreeable,  and  make  the  produce  a  memorable  object,  which  I  re- 
best  of  it,  and  finally  had  proceeded  to  cognised  with  a  painful  start.  It  was 
furiously  bidding  her  hold  her  tongue,  the  miniature. 

and  to  threats  that  if  she  said  another  'When  did  you  find  if?'  I  asked,  with 

word  it  might  be  the  worse  for  her.    The  strong  curiosity, 

words  reported  by  this  witness  clearly  '  Only  four  days  ago.' 

established  the  fact  that  Houghton  had,  *And  where] — howl      Pray  let  me 

after  obtaining  possession  of  the  minia-  hear.' 

ture,  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  de-  *  You  shall.     Light  your  pipe,  and  sit 

ceased,  and  pursued  her  with  his  ad-  down.' 

dresses,  showing  her  the  portrait,  and  He  handed  me  his  tobacco-pouch,  his 
assuring  her  that  Colei-aine  had  presented  own  pipe  being  already  lit,  and  we  sat 
it  to  him,  as  he  wished  to  banish  the  down  over  against  each  other  at  one  cor- 
remembrance  of  her  from  his  mind;  and  ner  of  the  table,  the  fatal  miniature  be- 
that  it  was  while  the  anger  and  disap-  twixt  us. 

pointment  were  fresh  in  her  heart  from  *Four  days  ago,'  he  began,  *  our  ship, 

this  supposed  treachery  of  her  lover,  that  the  Black  Swan,  with  a  cargo  from  Callao 

she  listened  to  the  assiduous  addresses  of  and  Lima,  was  put  into  the  docks,  and  I 

the  new  suitor,  and  shortly  consented  to  re-  went  on  board  to  give  instructions.     The 

turn  to  the  stage  as  his  wife.  For  this  wit-  captain,  a  very  intelligent  seaman,  showed 

ness  Coleraine  procured  a  situation  in  his  me  the  log-book,  and  gave  me  a  long,  and 

father's  household,  for  the  express  purpose  I  suppose  accurate,  account  of  all  the 

of  holding  her  within  sight  and  call,  should  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  voya^ 

anything  be  discovered  of  the  accused.  I  am  always  interested  in  travellers'  talk, 
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weak  enough,  in  fact,  to  believe  neai'ly  formed.    Then  immediately  followed  the 

all  the5  tell  me,  so  I  lit  a  cigar,  sat  domi  dreadful  afiair  of  her  death,  and  it  had 

npon  a  barrel,  and  consented  to  drink  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  he 

the  glasi  of  grog  he  pressed  upon  me.     I  had  never  been  able  to  banish  the  image 

listened  to  him  a  long  while,  until  he  of  her  from  his  mind.     Well,  this  being 

proposed  to  go  ashore,  tying  up  his  neck-  the  case,  what  was  his  surprise  when, 

erchief  afresh,  and  changing  his  waist-  some  twelve  months  after — on  the  other 

coat  and  coat     As  he  was  performing  side  of  the  world,  at  Callao  —  he  per- 

this  operation,  a  piece  of  this  chain  caught  ceived,  in  a  jeweller's  shop,  a  miniature 

my  eye,  and  at  a  glance  I  saw  that  it  was  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  ill- 

either  a  chain  which  had  once  been  mine,  fated  lady  !     The  man  was  chained  to 

or  a  fac-simile  of  it.  'What's  that?' I  hal-  the   spot  by  surprise  and  emotion  he 

loed  so  loudly  that  the  fellow  was  startled,  assured  me,  and  could  not  take  himself 

*  Where  did  you  get  that  chain,  and  what  away  until  he  had  made  a  proposal  to  the 

is  there  at  the  end  of  it?'    More  startled  jeweller  for  the  purchase  of  the  article, 

still,  our  captain  blushed,  and  looked  at  and  some  inquiries  as  to  how  he  became 

me  with  amazement.     *  Let  me  see  it,  I  possessed  of  it.    The  jeweller  stated  that 

beg;  let  me  see  it  this  instant!'   For  you  he  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  whi- 

may  guess  how  excited  I  became,  Ned,  ther  he  had  been  to  select  an  assortment 

after  all  that  has  happened.      '  Why,'  of  watches,  trinkets,  and  jewellery,  from 

said  he,  with  a  hesitating  manner  and  a  various  places  on  the  Continent;  and  the 

bashful  smile  that  irritated  me  consider-  miniature  had  been  included  in  a  lot 

ably,  I  can  assure  you  '  it's  nothing  in  purchased  from  a  tradesman  at  Brussels, 

the  world  but  a  bit  of  a  likeness,' — *Abit  a  man  named  Politton;  a  fact,  as  our 

of  a  likeness !  Ah !  let  me  see  it.' — '  Oh,  friend  saw  by  the  invoice  that  was  shown 

to  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  wish  so.'    He  passed  him  in  the  course  of  the  chaffering  that 

the  chain  over  his  head,  drew  the  object  ensued  as  to  what  price  it  would  be  fair 

it  was  attached  to  from  his  breast,  and  for  him  to  pay  for  it;  for,  though  not 

lo !  my  long-lost  miniature  was  before  my  impelled  by  any  considerations  as  to  cir- 

eyes.     '  Come,  you  must  not  go  ashore  cumstantial  evidence,  he  was  very  eager  to 

yet!'  said  I.     *Sit  down  here,  and  tell  become  the  possessor  of  it — on  purely  re- 

me  how  you  came  by  this — tell  me  every-  miniscent  and  sentimental  reasons  of  his 

thing  about  it.'     By  this  lime  the  poor  own.    Well,  to  come  to  the  end  of  the 

fellow  was  perfectly  astounded  at  my  story,  I  proved  to  him  that  he  was  bound 

eagerness  and  excitement:  and  seemed,  to  let  me  have  the  trinket,  for  the  sake 

also,  to  be  a  little  bit  offended.    '  I  didn't  of  justice — and  a  tolerably  handsome  sum 

steal  it,  at  any  rate !'  said  he. — '  No,  no;  in  iiard  cash.     He  was  very  unwilling  for 

who  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  !*  and  then,  a  long  time,  but  finally  I  got  the  better 

as  I  knew  my  man,  that  he  was  intelli-  of  him;  and  now,  the  next  thing  to  be 

gent,  sympathetic,  and  honest,  I  recount-  done  is  to  go  over  to  Brussels,  search  out 

ed  to  him  in  a  few  words  the  whole  his-  this  Politton,  and  find  out  in  what  man- 

tory  of  the  '  bit  of  a  likeness,'  and  of  my  ner  he  obtained  it.' 

acquaintance  with  the  original  of  it,  in  ^            ^            ^            ^            ^ 
order  that  he  might  comprehend  matters, 

and  see  the  necessity  of  affording  me  all  In  a  few  days  we  found  ourselves  in  the 

the  information  he  could.    When  he  was  hotUique  of  M.  Politton  at  Brussels,  a  Jew 

sufficiently  brought  round,  he  told  me  his  dealer  in  an  enormous  variety  of  articles, 

story — such  as  it  was.    Four  years  ago,  from  diamonds  of  the  finest  water,  to  such 

he  said,  he  was  in  England  for  a  month  unconsidered  trifies  as  meerschaum  pipes 

or  two  betwixt  his  homeward  and  out-  and  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs.    Somehow 

ward  voyages,  and  roamed  to  B ,  or  other  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  ob- 

which  was  some  twelve  miles  from  his  tain  anv  information  from  him.    Doubt- 

port  of  debarkation.     There  he  went  to  less  he  had  deemed  it  politic  to  cultivate  a 

the  theatre,  and  being  greatly  charmed  habit  of  reserve  as  to  the  manner  in  which 

by  the  beautiful  acting  of  a  young  lady  anything  came  into  his  possession.    But 

named  Houghton,  he  repeated  the  visit  at  length  Coleraine's  eagerness  and  per- 

several  times.     She  was  the  very  lady  I  sistence,  and  the  munificence  with  which 

had  been  speaking  of,  of  course.    He  saw  he  made  purchases,  vanquished  him;  and 

her,  and  admired  her  more  than  ever,  on  then  we  learned  that  the  miniature  had 

the  very  last  night  on  which   she  per-  been  sold  to  liim  by  an  Englishman  who 
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had  oonie  to  BmsBeli  as  a  teacher  of  the  of  him,  in  eonseqnenoe  of  his  cneiidDnkble 

English  language,  bat  who  was  in  very  infirmities,  when  the  fellow  saved  me  the 

poor  drcomstances  at  the  time.    He  did  doable  by  taking  French  leave  in  the 

not  know  his  name,  nor  had  he  seen  him  middle  of  the  night;  and  after  that  I 

since,  bnt  he  referred  ns  to  a  Professor  qieedily  discovered  that  he  had  been  most 

Wienkel,  in  whose  academy  the  indivi-  industriously  improving  his  time — swind- 

dual  had  been  engaged  as  English  teacher,  ling  some  dozen  tradespeople  in  the  city 

From  M.  Politton'^  we  repaired  straight-  — obtaining  goods  and  money  in  my  name! 

way  to  Professor  Wienkel--a  German  by  Thafs  the  gentleman  you  are  inquiring 

birth,  bnt  a  Belgian  by  naturalisation.  for,  sirs !    If  I  only  had  the  time  and  the 

The  Professor  did  not  seem  well  pleased  means,  I  would  go  a  pretty  long  distance, 

to  be  reminded  of  his  former  assistant  and  tluougb  any  amount  of  trouble,  sirs, 

(Mr  Crawford,  he  supposed  we  were  al-  to  see  the  fellow  punished ! ' 
lading  to);  looking  at  us  suspiciously  and        *  And  since,'  interposed  Goleraine— 

sternly,  and  asking  us  if  we  were  his  *have  you  discovered — have  you  heard 

friends.     *  Crawford  T    it  was  the  first  nothing  of  him  since  ?* 
time  we  had  heard  that  name;  and  con-        *  Nothing !    I  only  wish  I  had.' 
sequently  there  was  an  interchange  of        *And  have  you  no  clue  whatever  to 

personal    descriptions,  which,   however,  the  direction  he  took?' 
speedily  establi^ied,  to  a  tolerable  de-        *Kone!     He  completely  baffled  oar 

gree  (tf  assurance,  the  identity  of  *  Craw-  police.' 

ford'  with  Craven,  or  Houghton.    We        *  Have  you  any  reason  to  imagine  that 

were  both  eager  to  disclaim  any  degree  he  returned  to  England?' 
of  *  friendship'  for  the  object  of  our  in-        *  Well,  I  am  disposed  to  think  he  re- 

quiries;  but  assured  the  P^fessor  signifi-  mained  on  the  Continent.    At  all  events, 

cantly  that  we  had  very  powerful  reasons  some  months  after  his  departure,  I  re- 

for  desiring  to  discover  him.    The  Pro-  oeived  a  most  wild  and  insolent  letter 

fessor  then  told  us,  with  wrathful  indig-  from  him,  written,  it  would  seem,  sirs,  for 

nation,  all  he  knew  about  Crawford.   The  the  mere  pleasure  of  abusing  and  irritat- 

man  bad  come  to  him  offering  his  ser-  ing  me;  but  he  was  careful  enough  not 

▼ices  as  English  teacher,  and,  pleading  to  supply  any  date  or  address.' 
the  position  of  cruel  necessity  to  which         *But  the  post-mark!' 
he,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  attaui-        *  It  bad  the  Paris  post-mark;  but  no- 

ments,  had  been  reduced,  entreated  em-  thing  was  to  be  gained  by  that;  he  might 

ployment,  if  only  for  a  short  time.  have  sent  it  there  from  any  other  place.' 

*  His  manner  was  very  plausible  and  Such  was  all  the  information  we  could 
insinuating — such  as  the  manner  of  the  gain  from  Professor  WienkeL 
vilest  scoundrels  most  frequently  is,'  con-  It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space 
tinned  the  Professor,  with  a  crescendo  of  to  record  all  the  endeavours  Coleraine 
wrath;  *and  I  consented  to  try  him.  He  made  to  find  some  further  clue  before  we 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  academy,  left  Brussels.  Sofiice  it  to  state  that,  in 
and  certainly  seemed  to  be  an  accom-  a  few  days,  we  proceeded  to  Paris.  There 
plished  master  of  his  language;  his  elo-  Coleraine  immediately  put  himself  in 
cution  was  particularly  good — had  quite  a  communication  with  the  police;  but 
professional  air — so  much  so  that  I  should  though  those  accomplished  espionetirs 
ima^ne  him  to  have  been  an  actor  at  one  knew  every  English  resident,  and  espe- 
time.  Yes?  Ah!  I  thought  so.  He  went  dally  every  teacher  of  Engli^,  in  Paris, 
on  well  enough  for  a  few  weeks,  but  soon  the  minutest  description  failed  to  recall 
began  to  exhibit  certain  intolerable  pecu-  to  their  memories  either  the  name  or 
liarities.  He  had  fits  of  excitement,  fits  of  person  of  Craven,  Houghton,  or  Craw- 
despondence;  fits  of  laughing,  fits  of  cry-  ford.  They,  however,  on  being  given 
ing;  nightmare  fits,  sleep- walking  fits;  and  to  understand  that  the  person  in  ques- 
I  don't  know  what:  keeping  the  whole  es-  tion  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  in- 
tablishment  on  the  rack  day  and  night,  dicated  to  us  three  or  four  especial  places 
In  fact,  had  I  not  discovered  him  to  be  a  where  such  undesirable  residents  had  been 
villain,  I  should  have  charitably  supposed  frequently  known  to  take  refuge, 
that  his  misfortunes  had  driven  him  mad.  Assuming  various  disguises,  but  gene- 
But  he  was  a  scoundrel,  a  thief,  a  swindler,  rally  the  blouse  and  cap  of  the  ouvrier^ 
gentlemen — no  madman.  I  was  just  we  made  various  perilous  pilgrimages  to 
thinking  of  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  these  places,  passing  through  many  wild 
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and    hideous    scenes   and    experiences,  changed !    What  wonder  our  descriptions 

which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget,  failed !     It  seemed  as  if  in  the  four  years 

All  were  in  vain,  but  the  excursion  that  that  had  passed  since  we  had  seen  him, 

we  had  determined  should  be  the  last.  he  had  lived  forty  of  vice  and  misery. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the  His  face  was  wrinkled,  his  hair  grey,  his 

early  dawn  of  a  Parisian  autumn  mom-  step  uncertain,  his  glance  like  that  of 

ing  found  us  issuing  from  a  large  but  one  on  the  verge  of  lunacy;  and  as  he 

wretched  house  in  a  very  narrow  street  went  round  with  a  ^wter  salver  to  col- 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Barri^re  du  lect  the  contributions  of  the  company,  his 

Trdne,  where  we  had  stationed  ourselves  hand  trembled  so  violently,  that  the  coins 

through  the  whole  of  the  night,  watchine  rattled  aloud. 

the  skulking  or  blustering  comers  and        We  had  seen  enough. 

goers.    Despairing  of  our  object,  we  little        From  that  fearful  haunt,  we  proceeded 

dreamed  how  near  we  had  been  to  it  direct  to  the  bureau  of  the  Prefect  of 

all  the  time.    At  the  door  of  the  house  Police.   Within  two  hours  Houghton  was 

next  but  one  to  that  in  which  we  had  arrested,  and  placed  in  custody,  to  await 

stationed  ourselves,  a  number  of  men  and  the  result  of  a  communication  with  the 

women,  of  dandyish  but  wretched  and  police  authorities  of  London. 

dissipated  appearance,  were  lounging,  not-        Before  a  week  was  over,  two  detectives 

withstanding    the    unseasonable  hour,  arrived  from  one  of  the  London  police 

They  were  laughing,  jeering,  and  passing  courts,  and  the  prisoner  was  conveyed 

remarks  one  to  the  other,  seeming  to  be  to  England,  ourselves  accompanying  the 

commenting,  as  far  as  we  could  gather,  officers. 

upon  some  performance  that  was  going        As  it  happened,  the  Gloucester  Assizes 

on  within.     We  were  hardly  past  them,  were  just  about  to  commence,  and  the 

when  the  loud  tones  of  a  high-pitched  venue  of  the  indictment  necessitated  the 

voice  saluted  our  ears,  causing  us  both  trial  of  the  case  thereat;  so  that,  after  a 

to  stop  short,  and  Coleraine  to  tremble  preliminary  committal  by  the  magistrates, 

violently.  the  trial  followed  almost  im mediately,  and 

,  ^.  *   XI     1        I  amidst  such  a  degree  of  public  excitement 

Grive  me  another  horse !  .„  _„i„  ^.v  ^  ^^j;  ,««,«,i,«Vvi«  ^-«««  ^« 

Bind  up  my  wounds  1    Have  mercy,  Jesul'  ^  ^^^^  *^«  ^^^^  remarkable  cases  can 

arouse. 

Without  exchanging  a  word,  we  turned        But  it  was  fated  that  the  justice  of 

back,  made  our  way  through  the  group,  this  world  should  be  defeated, 
entered  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  a        It  appear^  that  the  wretched  prisoner 

room,  sufficiently  indicated  for  our  guid-  had,  during  his  expatriation,  resorted  to 

ance,  in  which  the  performance  was  going  stimulants  with  desperate  extravagance, 

on.  For  some  days  previous  to  his  arrest,  he 

As  soon  as  we  could  see  or  breathe  in  had  lived  almost  on  brandy  alone.  Ddi- 
the  vile  atmosphere,  we  made  out  that  rium  tremens  ensued.  In  the  midst  of 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  as  unprepos-  the  trial,  a  violent  and  appalling  fit 
sessing  and  dangerous  an  audience  as  one  seized  him;  and  while  screaming  his  de- 
could  possibly  find  collected  in  the  *  sinks  nunciations  of  Coleraine,  as  the  murderer 
and  stews*  of  a  large  capital;  and  that  on  both  of  his  wife  and  himself,  he  fell  to 
a  small  stage  at  the  end  of  the  apartment  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  which  was  only 
an  excited  individual  was  giving  sped-  terminated  by  his  death,  some  few  hours 
mens  of  the  Shaksperian  drama,  for  the  after, 
amusement  of  his  Gallic  company.  Such  is  the  strange  story  of  my  friend's 

The  actor  was  Houghton !    But  how  Miniature. 
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Oh,  long  is  thine  absence,  and  I  am  aweary 

Of  waking  each  morning  to  sigh  for  thee  still; 
But  was  I  more  happy  when  thou,  love,  wast  near  mo. 

To  struggle  with  hunger  and  penury  chill  ? 
I  can  bear  all  alone,  when  I  think  that  thy  spirit 

No  more  under  toil  ever  hopeless  must  pine, 
That  the  curse  which  the  land  of  our  sires  must  inherit. 

Oh,  Dermot  achora !  no  more  shall  be  thine. 
I  look'd  on  thy  desolate  cabin  at  even — 

No  light  from  it  glow*d  on  the  gi*ey  wintry  sky; 
And  I  wept  when  I  thought  how  the  sweet  lights  of  heaven 

SeemM  distant  and  cold  when  that  red  gleam  was  nigh. 
My  hands  reap*d  the  harvest  which  you,  dear,  had  planted, 

And  wet  was  the  Autumn,  and  slender  our  store; 
But,  oh !  through  the  famine  one  blessing  was  granted. 

For,  Dermot  achora !  you  suflferM  no  more. 

At  length  the  long  storms  of  the  Winter  were  over. 

The  glad  Summer  sun  shed  its  rays  o'er  the  sea. 
And  vainly  I  sought  on  the  waves  to  discover 

The  vessel  which  brought  back  my  lover  to  me. 
In  dreams  I  have  seen  it,  in  dreams  I  can  hear  thee, 

Still  loving  and  true,  in  that  land  far  away, 
Still  speaking,  as  ever,  to  comfort  and  cheer  me, 

But,  Dermot  achora !  you  go  with  the  day. 
I  know  that  these  visions  of  beauty  are  given 

To  those,  dear,  alone  for  whom  life  is  nigh  o'er, 
And  who,  e'er  they  enter  the  quiet  of  heaven, 

See  those  in  their  dreams  whom  they'll  meet  never  more. 
And  sorrow  hath  driven  the  smile  from  mine  eyes,  dear. 

And  hunger  hath  faded  my  cheek's  rosy  hue; 
I  lived  on  in  hope  through  this  long  gloomy  year, 

Oh,  Dermot  achora !  still  waiting  for  you. 

But  all  now  is  ended;  those  leaves  that  are  falling 

In  thick,  heavy  showers  from  each  brown  wither'd  tree. 
As  clear  as  thy  voice  to  my  spirit  are  calling, 

The  earth  and  its  summers  are  over  for  me. 
Thou'rt  happy  afar,  and  I  would  not  recall  thee: 

No  more  from  the  beach  I  look  seaward  at  morn, 
Our  wo  and  our  sufferings  no  longer  enthrall  thee. 

No,  Dermot  achora !  you'll  never  return, 
'Tis  long  since  our  last  look  on  earth  hath  been  given. 

But,  oh !  if  freed  spirits  may  watch  those  they  love, 
Full  oft  with  a  smile  from  our  Father's  sweet  heaven, 

I'll  come  to  your  dreams  from  the  bright  land  above. 
My  heart's  beating  faint,  and  mine  eyes  fast  are  failing, 

I'll  turn  their  last  gaze  to  the  wild  stormy  main; 
You  are  far  o'er  its  waves;  yet,  if  prayers  are  availing, 

Oh,  Dermot  achora !  I'll  meet  you  again. 

E.  L. 

Note. — The  lover  of  a  young  Irish  girl  emigrated  to  Canada,  hoping  to  find  employment 
there.  He  promised  to  return  for  her  in  a  year^  but  it  was  the  year  of  the  famine,  and  die 
was  dead  before  he  returned. 
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SHORT  SAMPLES  OF  POPULAR  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

ABSENCE. 

(From  the  French  of  MotSii,    Feuilkton  of  the  '  Si^de '  of  ^ay  13, 1854  J 

Maurice  Ddperrier,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  congratulated  himself  on  his  firmness  in 
five,  was  what  noyelists  call  a  perfectly  insuring  his  daughter's  happiness, 
accomplished  young  man.  Tall,  well-made,         The  day.  before,  the  lovers  had  a  final 
and  with  an  agreeable  physiognomy,  he  interview.      Maurice  announced  that,  to 
added  the  treasures  of  a  cultivated  mind  to  avoid    being    a  spectator   of   his  rivaPs 
the  generous  qualities  of  a  warm  heart,  triumph,  he   was   going  to   leave   Paris* 
Clotilde  Souvray  was  twenty  ;  in  her  were  France,  and  Europe,  with  the  full  deter> 
combined  all  the  moral  and  physical  per-  mination    of  never  marrying  any   other 
fectioRS,  which  the  most  exacting  mother  woman,  fiince  he  could  not  marry  Clotilde. 
could  desire  to  find  in  her  daughter.  These  She  replied  that  her  heart  would  follow  him 
young  persons,  whose  families  were  united  throughout  the  world  ;  and  that,  should 
by  the  bonds  of  friendship,  had  frequent  she  ever  regain  her  liberty,  it  would  be  a 
opportunities  of  observing  and  appreciat-  point  of  duty  with  her  to  recompense  a 
ing  each  other's  merits.     At   last,   they  passion  so  constant  as   his.     Next   day, 
were  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  Maurice   Duperrier  did  actually  depart, 
were  made  for  each  other,  that,  one  fine  He  embarked  at  Le  Havre  for  New  York, 
morning,  they  vowed  eternal  and  mutual  A   week  afterwards,   Clotilde*s    contract 
love.  received  the  civil  and  religious  sanction. 
But  the  law  has  not  decreed  that,  before  M.  Souvray,  being  badly  seconded  by  his 
the  time  fixed  as  the  age  of  majority,  the  daughter,  worked  so  hard  to  enliven  the 
heart  and  the  hand  should  be  indivisible  wedding,  that  he  caught  inflammation  of 
possessions.  Whilst  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  the  lungs,  which  killed  him  in  five  days, 
was  disposing  of  the  one  in   favour  of  In  short,  for  a  fortnight*s  tenure  of  a  Re- 
Monsieur  Maurice,  it  happened  that  Mon-  ceiver-Generalship,  he  had  exercised  his 
sieur  and  Madame  Souvray,  forgetting  to  paternal  authority  in  all  its  plenitude, 
consult  their  daughter's  opinion,  accorded         But  if  the  father's  good  fortune  was  of 
the  other  to  a  Monsieur  Berthelot.     This  short  duration,  the  daughter's  misery  lasted 
Monsieur  Berthelot  was  neither  young,  five- and-t wen ty  years.     Clotilde  had  just 
handsome,  nor  amiable ;  but  he  had  credit  completed  her  ninth  lustre,  when  M.  Ber- 
with  the  Ministry,  and  made  use  of  it  to  thelot  departed  this  life,  after  having  dis- 
obtain  a  Receiver- Generars  place  for  his  covered,    by    long    experience,    that    a 
future  father-in-law.     The  elder  Souvrays  marriage  in  which  the  wife  is  bought  is 
entertained    the  sincere  conviction    that  the  worst  possible  bargain  a  man  can  make, 
nature  had  invested  them  with  the  right  of  At  the  moment  when  this  worthy  spouse, 
marrying  their  daughter  as  they,  not  as  as  a  parting  kindness,  condemned  his  wife 
she,  might  please.     Thii.gs  went  on  in  the  to  wear,  for  two  years,  the  livery  of  a  grief 
way  in  which  they  almost  always  do  in  which  she  did  not  feel,  there  lived  under 
similar  cases.     Clotilde,  when  they  con-  the  same  roof  with  them  two  other  per- 
descended  to  acquaint  her  with  the  match  souages,   respecting  whom  we  must  now 
a  week  before  the  signing  of  the  marriage  say  a  word  or  two. 

contract,  screamed  aloud,  fell  at  herfather^s         Suzanne  Domoy,  the  daughter  of  one  of 

knees,  and  confided  to  him  all  her  girlish  M.   Berthelot's  sisters,   was  a  charming 

dreams.     M.  Souvray  considered  it  ex-  creature  of  seventeen,  full  of  tricks  and 

tremely  impertinent  that  any  one  should  merriment,  which  did  not  prevent  her  being 

dare  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  kind  and  affectionate.    She  loved  her  aunt, 

dreams  of  a  girl  and  a  Receiver- General's  Clotilde,  with  filial  attachment,  and  was 

place.  Clotilde  declared  that  it  was  utterly  equally  beloved  by  her  in  return.  Paul 
impossible  that  she  should  ever  love  M.     Bussi^re  was  one- and- twenty.      He  was 

Berthelot ;  to  which  Madame  Souvray  re-  born  at  New  York,  and  being  left  an  or- 

plied,  that  women  always  loved  their  bus-  phan  from  the  cradle,  and  entirely  under 
bands  quite  well  enough.  In  short,  there  Duperrier's  guardianship,  he  had  been  sent 
were  tears,  and  prayers,  and  transports ;  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education.  Ma- 
all  which  did  not  the  least  in  the  world  dame  Berthelot,  to  whose  patronage  he 
prevent  the  contract  from  being  signed  on  had  been  naturally  recommended,  would 
the  day  appointed.  M.  Souvray,  who  had  not  allow  him  to  have  any  other  home  than 
received  his  appointment  on  the  morning  her  own,  and  treated  htm  exactly  as  she 
of  that  very  day,  shed  tears  of  joy,  as  he     would  have  treated  a  son,  if  she  had  had 
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the  happiness  to  have  one.     Paul  loved  its  power.     His  affairs  were  intrusted  to 

Suzanne;  and  she,  in  return,  was  not  insen-  an  experienced  clerk,  and  he  embarked  on 

sible  to  his  passion.    Before  they  had  con-  board  the  first  packet-ship  that  sailed.    A 

fessed  their  mutual  sentiments,  they  teased  letter,  written  while  he  was  putting  his 

each  other,  quarrelled,  pouted,  and  made  affairs  in  order,  preceded  him  by  a  week, 

it  up  again,  like  a  pair  of  old-established  Clotilde,  on  reading  it,  was  agreeably  sur- 

lovers,  neither  more  nor  less.  prised ;    Maurice   had    kept   his   vow   of 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  the  fidelity,  and  was  now  coming  to  claim  his 

correspondence  of  Paul  and   Duperrier.  reward.     Certainly,  she  had  no  intention 

The  latter  never  wrote  a  letter  to  his  ward  of  refusing  it ;  Clotilde  was  too  honourable 

without  Clotilde^s  name  figuring  in  it  at  a  woman  not  to  fulfil,  on  her  part,  an  en- 

almost  every  line;  he  was  never  tired  of  gagement  which  perfectly  i^eed  with  her 

asking  questions  respecting  the  health,  the  inclinations.      She  even  thought   that  a 

occupations,  and  the  welfare  of  Clotilde.  week's  delay  was  a  long-protracted  torture; 

Paul  never  failed  to  reply  by  an  intermi-  and  to  divert  herself  from  the  annoyance  of 

liable  enumeration  of  the  charms,  the  vir«  it,  she  devised  the  plan  of  taking  a  confi- 

tues,  and  the  talents  of  Suzanne.  dant.     She  shut  herself  up  with  Suzanne, 

'  Do  not  forget,  my   dear   Paul,   that  from  morning  till  night,   to  talk  about 

everything  which  concerns  Madame  Clo-  Maurice  incessantly.      She  detailed  the 

tilde — he  could  never  bring  himself  to  call  merits  of  that  handsome  young  man,  so 

her  Madame  Berthelot — is  to  me  a  matter  active,  so  spirited,  so  graceful,  so  amiable, 

of  lively  interest,  and  that  I  shall  be  grate-  so  intellectual,  and  so  tender.   She  did  not 

ful  at  receiving  the  minutest  details.  forget  hb  light  moustache,  coquettishly 

'  Imagine,  my  dear  guardian,  a  pair  of  curled,  nor  the  elegance  of  his  manners, 

dark  eyes,   full  of  vivacity ;    a  pair    of  nor  the  exquisite  taste  of  his  dress ;  till, 

charming  rosy  lips,  which  are  opened  only  at  last,  Suzanne,    in   astonishment,    was 

to  utter  the  most  intelligent  remarks;  a  obliged  to  confess  that  woman*s  heart  could 

pretty  little  hand,  which  embroiders,  draws,  not  harbour  love  enough  to  bestow  upon 

and  plays  the  piano,  with  the  execution  of  so  perfect  a  creature.    But,  while  Madame 

a  fairy ;  an  elegant  figure,  a  graceful  car«  Berthelot  indulged  thus  unrestrainedly  in 

riage,*  &c.  the  descriptive  style,  she  did  not  forget 

So  that  Duperrier,  who  retained  only  that,  at  a  first  meeting,  after  so  long  an 
one  name  in  his  memory,  paying  no  regard  absence,  it  was  her  interest  to  appear  in 
to  that  of  Suzanne,  which  slipped  by  mere  the  most  favourable  point  of  view.  She 
accident  into  the  exordium  or  the  perora-  passed  her  whole  wardrobe  in  review,  tried 
tion,  fell  into  ecstasies  at  the  recollection  of  on  her  caps,  sorted  out  the  most  becoming 
theelegantfigure,  the  pretty  little  hand,  the  shades  of  riband;  and,  above  all  things, 
charming  rosy  lips,  and  the  pair  of  dark  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  costumes 
eyes,  and  emulated  Paul,  in  juvenile  rap-  which  Maurice  had  formerly  honoured 
ture,  in  the  letters  which  he  addressed  to  with  his  approbation, 
him  after  the  receipt  of  these  ravishing  Clotilde  was  busily  employed  in  sketch- 
descriptions.  At  length  there  arrived  a  ing  the  hundredth  edition  of  Maurice*s 
missive  from  Paul,  neither  less  prolix  nor  portrait,  and  she  had  just  succeeded  in 
less  completely  crammed  with  Suzanne  arranging  and  putting  on  a  dress,  which 
than  the  preceding  ones,  but  augmented  must  have  been  charming  five-and-twentj 
with  a  postscript  of  three  lines.  This  years  ago,  when  worn  by  a  pretty  girl  <^ 
postscript  contained  the  news  of  M.  Ber-  sixteen,  when  M.  Duperrier^s  arrival  was 
thelot's  decease.  Duperrier  gave  unre-  announced.  She  rose  to  hasten  to  receive 
strained  expression  to  his  joy.  He  con-  him ;  but  her  heart  began  to  beat  violeutly; 
sidered  that,  at  that  distance,  there  was  no  and,  to  repair  any  damage  her  figure  might 
need  to  observe  hypocritical  decorum.  have  sustained,  she  had  confined  it  in  so 

When  Duperrier  first  came  to  settle  at  strait  a  prison,  that  suddenly  the  hue  of 
New  York,  his  whole  time  and  faculties  her  countenance  changed  from  red  to 
were  absorbed  by  his  grief ;  but,  feeling  purple,  and  from  purple  to  violet ;  suffoea- 
soon  an  instinctive  impulse  to  vary  his  tion  was  imminent ;  they  were  obliged  to 
occupations,  he  diverted  his  sorrows  by  open  the  window  and  unlace  her  stays, 
devoting  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time  which  shghtly  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
and  thoughts  to  business ;  so  that,  in  the  her  dress.  Clotilde  consoled  herself  with 
course  of  five-and- twenty  years,  the  ever-  the  reflection  that  a  trifling  disorder  in  her 
increasing  extent  of  his  commercial  rela-  garments  could  do  no  harm  on  the  present 
tions  had  notably  augmented  his  fortune,  occasion ;  since,  after  all,  it  was  one  of  the 
without  the  ardour  of  his  passion  having  symptoms  by  which  great  passions  are 
Buffered  the  least  diminution  on  that  ac-  ordinarily  revealed.  Plunged  within  a  vast 
count.  Scarcely  had  he  read  the  postscript  arm-chair,  with  her  unfastened  sash  float- 
to  Paul's  letter,  when  love  recovered  all  ing  carelessly  over  her  knees ;  sbs  was,  or 
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belieyed  beraelf  to  be,  in  a  most  interest* 
ing  attitude,  when  Duperrier  was  an« 
nounced.  With  what  vivacity  did  Clotilde 
raise  her  head;  what  eager  looks  were 
durled  towards  the  door !  He  enters. 
Alas  !  where  is  the  handsome  Maurice, 
the  elegant  Mauriee,  the  Maurice  of  her 
dreams  and  recollections  ? 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  come  into 
ihe  room  displays,  as  he  takes  off  his  large 
grey  hat,  a  long  visage,  with  prominent 
cheek-bones,  an  upper  lip  absolutely  de- 
nuded of  either  fair  or  curling  moustache, 
a  few  wrinkles  surrounding  his  mouth  and 
eyes,  a  pair  of  thin  whiskers,  rather  white 
than  £air,  and  a  slightly-furrowed  forehead, 
oyer  which  two  tufts  of  hair,  borrowed  from 
the  temples,  strive  to  meet,  to  conceal  the 
nakedness  of  the  cranium  above.  His  back 
is  slightly  bowed — ^his  step  is  not  precisely 
that  of  a  sylph— for  instance,  his  costume 
comprises  every  comfortable  item,  such 
as  a  Mackinto-<h  cape  and  india-rubber 
goloshes.  He  is.  in  the  full  acceptation 
of  the  term,  a  genCiCman  fifty  years  of 
age. 

The  effect  produced  on  Clotilde,  by  this 
apparition,  cannot  be  compared  to  that 
produced  by  her  on  him.  What  has  be- 
come of  that  taper  waist,  which,  we  know, 
has  now  nothing  to  restrain  its  exuberance? 
What  a  pity  that  the  pretty  little  hand 
should  be  now,  beyond  measure,  plump 
and  &t !  What  evil  genius  has  over- 
shadowed the  rosy  lips  with  a  perceptibly 
brown  moustache  ?  Wherefore,  both  in 
the  hair  aud  eyebrows,  do  silver  streaks 
appear,  to  temper  the  brightness  of  the 
pair  of  black  eyes  ?  Wherefore  ?  Because 
time  has  flown  with  Clotilde,  as  well  as 
with  yon.  Monsieur  Duperrier;  and,  be- 
cause, at  the  present  moment,  if  you  are 
fifty,  she  is  forty*five.  It  must  be  added, 
that  the  girlish  dress  with  which  she  has 
had  the  unlucky  idea  to  bedeck  herself 
contributes,  not  a  little,  to  bring  out  into 
high  relief  the  beauties  of  a  pair  of  fat 
cheeks  and  a  double  chin. 

'  Poor  Maurice  I '  thought  Madame  Ber- 
thelot.  *  What  an  alteration  sorrow  has 
made  in  his  appearance !  * 

*  Is  it  possible,'  Duperrier  mentally  ex- 
chiimed,  '  that  marriage  can  have  had  such 
an  effect  on  Clotilde  ?* 

If  these  remarks  had  been  made  aloud, 
eadi  might  have  led  the  other  before  a 
looking-glass,  with  the  polite  remark, 
*^  only  look  at  yourself!'  But  they  would 
not  have  comprehended  the  state  of  the 
case.  We  behold  ourselves  in  a  mirror 
twenty  times  a- day:  and  the  change,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  is  so  slight, 
that  we  oinnot  perceive  we  are  growing 
older.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  was  the 
result  of  an  interview  that  took  place  under 


such  circumstances  as  these.  Fancy  an 
orator  compelled  to  address  to  a  group  of 
villagers  a  discourse  which  he  had  com« 
posed  for  the  ears  of  courtiers.  Maurice 
and  Clotilde  did  not  utter  a  single  one  of 
the  pretty  speeches  which  they  had  each 
premeditated.  A  dead  silence  is  much  less 
ridiculous  than  a  series  of  cross-purposes. 
The  conversation,  therefore,  flagged.  Ma- 
dame Berthelot  felt  that,  as  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  she  was  bound  to  make  an 
effort  to  keep  it  going.  While  in  search 
of  a  subject,  and  no  doubt  to  brighten  her 
ideas,  she  took  out  of  her  pocket  a  small 
gold  box,  and  turned  it  about  several  times 
iu  her  baud ;  then,  opening  it,  she  was 
about  to  insert  her  finger  and  thumb ;  but 
suddenly  becoming  aware  of  her  want  of 
politeness,  she  offered  it  to  Maurice,  asking 
him,  *  Do  you  ever  take  any  ?* 

'  No,  I  thank  you,*  he'  replied,  with  a 
negative  gesture.  '  Is  it  possible,*  he 
added,  internally,  *  Clotilde  snuffs  !' 

At  last,  for  want  of  a  better  topic,  she 
questioned  him  about  the  aspect,  the  monu- 
ments, the  extent,  and  the  configuration  of 
New  York. 

*  1  happen  to  have  the  plan  with  me,* 
said  Maurice.  And,  while  feeling  for  his 
pocket-book,  he  let  fall  upon  his  knees  the 
most  elegant^pipe- case  that  was  ever  carved 
in  ebony. 

*  Ah  1  could  one  have  fancied  it  ?  Mau- 
rice smokes  ! '  Clotilde  had  the  greatest 
horror  of  the  smell  of  tobacco. 

The  plan  of  New  York  was  spread  out 
on  the  table;  Clotilde  drew  near  to 
Maurice ;  they  both,,  at  once,  began  wip- 
ing the  glasses  of  their  spectacles  on  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and  then  they  grave- 
ly put  them  on  their  noses.  Their  eyes  met 
just  at  that  moment ;  if  they  had  not  been 
so  completely  disconcerted,  no  doubt,  they 
would  have  acted  like  the  augurs  of  Rome 
— they  could  not  have  looked  at  each  other 
without  laughing.  After  half-an-hour*8 
mutual  embarrassment,  Maurice  took  his 
leave. 

'  Ah,  my  dear  !*  exclaimed  Clotilde, 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  Suzanne, 
'  remember  what  I  have  told  you  of  the 
handsome  Maurice,  and  then  judge  of  my 
confusion  !' 

'  But,  aunt,  you  are  wrong  to  say  so. 
M.  Duperrier  appears  to  me  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation  for  a  man  of  fifty.* 

*  Fifty!' 

There  was  hardly  an  hour  in  which 
Clotilde  did  not  remark,  that  she  had  now 
been  married  five -and- twenty  years,  and 
that  Maurice  was  five-and-twenty  on  her 
wedding-day;  but  it  had  never  entered  into 
her  head  to  calculate  that  twice  five-and- 
twenty  amount  to  fifty. 

'  You  are  right,*  she  said  to  Suzanne, 
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*  and  I  am  a  fool ;  and  I  am  afraid  tliat  monses ;  then  she  began  a  lung  chapter, 
Maurice  is  as  much  of  a  fool  as  I  am.'  all  crammed  and  stuffed  with  barbarous 

Duperrier,  on  his  part,  had  his  reflec-  expressions,   such  as,   cheptel,  preciput, 

tions;  and  they  clearly  demonstrated  to  impenses,  rescision    hiens  paraphemaux, 

him  in  what  a  false  position  he  was  placed,  soulte,  acquets^  and  antichrese,   through 

Compelled  to  renounce  the  illusion  he  had  the  cloudy  obscure  of  which  learned  terms, 

cherished,  and  conscious,  moreover,  that  it  was  just  possible  to  guess  that  the  ques- 

he  had  nothing  better  to  offer  than  what  tion  at  issue  was  the  right  to  the  moiety 

was  offered  to   him  in  return,  he   philo*  of  a  well.      The  explanation  lasted  two 

sophically  set  out  on  the  path  of  resigna-  whole  hours ;  Maurice,  out  of  patience, 

tiou.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  countenance  stared  at  the  timepiece, 
less  expressive  of  surprise,   and,    conse-         '  Five  o'clock  !     Indeed,  Ciotilde,  your 

quentiy,  more  agreeable,  that  he  paid  his  dinner  will  be  welcome.     I  have  a  tremen- 

becond  visit  to  Madame  Berthelot.     She  dous  appetite.' 
received  him  with  warnrth  and  affability.  Ciotilde  pushed  the  papers  aside  with  a 

*  Confess,  Ciotilde,  that  you  did  not  ex-  gesture,  slightly  expressive  of  ill-humour, 
pect  time  had  made  such  ravages  in  me.^  rang  for  the  servant,  and  said,  in  a  tone 

*  And  do  you  confess  that,  in  thinking  of  that  was  rather  dry,  *  Serve  the  dinner.' 
my  raven  hair,  you  forgot  to  sprinkle  it         During  tise  dinner,  the  conversation  did 
with  a  little  enow.*  not  take  a  turn  that  was  absolutely  gay  and 

*  If  time  has  no  respect  for  persons,  cheerful.  It  was  seasoned  with  allusions 
happily  it  is  powerless  to  change  our  senti-  of  some  such  sort  as  these, — *■  In  former 
ments.*  days,'  said  Madame  Berthelot,  *  men  had 

*  I  was  about  to  make  the  same  observa-  hearts.  Now,  they  have  nothing  but 
tion.     The  heart,  you  know,  never  grows  stomachs/ 

old  *     They  cordiaily  shook  each  other  by         '  That  happened  in  this  days  when  ladies 

the  hand.  were  better  acquainted  with  the  Code  of 

*  I  shall  keep  you  to  dine  with  me,  Mau-  Love,  than  with  the  Code  of  Law.* 

rice.'  The  reply  came  from  Duperrier.     Paul 

*  My  whole  day  is  at  your  service.'  and  Suzanne  perfectly  comprehended  the 
'  The  least  you  can  do,  after  five-and-  state  of  affairs  ;  they  exchanged  smiles  and 

twenty  years'  absence.'  glances  of  intelligence,  whenever  they  fell 

*  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you.'  sure   they   were    not    observed.      When 

*  You  know  how  delighted  I  shall  be  to  Duperrier  had  taken  leave  of  Ciotilde,  he 
listen.'  said  to  Paul,  who  accompanied  him — 

Duperrier's  eyes,  mechanically,  glanced         *  You  have  been  making  game  of  me,  my 

over  a  newspaper,  which  lay  open  near  the  fine  young  ward,  with  your  eternal  descrip- 

chimney  corner.     '  I  declare  ! '  he  said,  tions  of  rosy  lips  and  agreeable  conversa- 

*  cottons  are  getting  up.     I  must  instantly  tion.' 

order  a  few   hundred    bales.*      Ciotilde         *  My  dear  guardian,  my  panegyrics  have 

gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  consternation,  always  appeared  to  me,  as  they  still  appear, 

and  then  sighed  deeply.   The  conversation  far  inferior  to  what  Suzanne  deserves.' 
turned  upon  the  troubles  and  sorrows  they         Duperrier  bit  his  lips.     How  could  he 

had  each  experienced  after  their  parting.  confess  that  Suzanne's  name,  in  the  course 

'  Heaven  has  not  spared  me  mine,*  said  of  its  passage  from  his  eyes  to  his  mind, 

Madame  Berthelot ;  *  and  I  have  not  yet  had  invariably  been  transformed  into  that 

exhausted  the  measure  of  my  griefs.     At  of  Ciotilde  ?     In  the  evening,  Paul  and 

this  moment  I  am  tormented  with  a  law-  Suzanne  had  a  long  conference,  in  which 

suit,  which  overwhelmsme  with  annoyance,  it    was    peremptorily   decided   that   they 

besides  destroying  my  eyesight.     But  you  adored  each  other ;  that  marriage  was  the 

are  here  now,  Maurice ;  and  I  will  not  do  grand  object  to  which  all  their  aspirations 

you  the  injustice  to  doubt  your  devotion  to  tended ;  that  a  quarrel  between  M.  Du- 

my  interests.     You  will  go  and  see  my  perrier  and  Madame  Berthelot  would  ine- 

judges  ;  you  will  explain  my  rights  to  my  yitably  defer  that  marriage  till  the  Greek 

referee  ;  you  will  come  to  an  understanding  Calends ;  and  that  a  quarrel,  they  feared, 

yv'ith  my  avocat  ;* — and  as  Maurice  made  was  imminent.  The  existence  of  the  danger 

a  slight  movement  of  the  head,  which  she  being  thus  established,  the  next  thing  was 

did  not  interpret  quite  correctly — '  Oh  I  to  contrive  a  remedy.     Paul  gave  his  opi- 

uever  fear,*  she  said,  *  I  will  take  care  to  nion  that  a  good  dose  of  reasoning,  admi- 

acqiiaint  you  with  the  minutest  details ;  nistered  apropos,  might  have  a  satisfao- 

to-day,  even,  I  can  give  you  a  little  pre-  torily  curative  effect.     Suzanne  declared 

liminary  information  about  the  matter.'  that    the    roost   eloquent    remonstranoe^ 

Ciotilde  then  displayed  before  Duper-  never  cured  any  complaint  whatever,  ex*; 

rier*s  eyes  whole  bundles  of  title-deeds,  cept  sleeplessness;  and  that,  in  the.|Hne^) 

i^ssignations,  judgments,  notices,  and  sum-  sent  case,  as  in  many  others,  action  wo«ld. 
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have  infinitely  more  virtue  than  speech,  at  last;  Uime  flies,  and  I  have  not  yet 

From  these  two  extreme  opinions  there  spoken  to  the  bricklayers.' 

arose  a  mixed  and  intermediate  course :  '  The  bricklayers ! '  shouted  Paul,  with 

they  agreed  that  a  combination  of  reason*  an  air  of  profound  astonishment.     '  The 

ing  with  action  might  opportunely  be  ap-  idea  of  talking  about  lath  and  plaster  in 

plied.  the  midst  jof  this  balmy  air>  beneath  this 

Next  morning,  Madame  Berthelot  rose  brilliant  sky,  upon  this  turf  enamelled  with 
very  early ;  she  had  to  go  and  see  to  the  flowers,  and  when  the  forest,  at  a  mere 
repairs  of  a  country  house  which  she  pos-  stone*s*throw  distance,  offers  its  umbrage* 
sessed  at  Verri^res.  Just  as  she  was  going  ous  alleys,  wherein  it  would  be  so  delight- 
to  step  into  her  carriage,  she  observed  that  ful  to  allow  our  steps  and  our  thoughts  to 
her  niece  was  not  ready,  and  scolded  her.  wander.* 

Suzanne  excused  herself  under  the  pre-  Clotilde  had  set  that  day  apart  to  clear 

tence  of  a  violent  headache,  which  made  ofl*  a  multitude  of  afiairs  and  duties.     She 

it  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  house,  wanted  to  examine  the  architect's  esti- 

At  thai  moment,  Paul  arrived,  and  insisted  mate ;  to  talk  to  the  land-surveyor  about 

on  volunteering  his  services   to   replace  the  boundary  of  a  field;  to  petition  the 

Suzanne.     The  offer  was  graciously  ac-  municipal  council  respecting  the  suppres* 

cepted.  sion  of  a  manorial  payment;    to  visit  a 

'  Ah,'  thought  Clotilde,  '  Paul  reminds  girl's  school  of  which  she  was  patroness ; 

me  of  what  Maurice  once  was.*  to  deliver  into  the  curb's  hands  the  amount 

Was  such  Paul's  intention  ?     It  is  cer-  of  a  charitable  subscription  she  had  raised ; 

tain  that  during  the  whole  journey  he  was  and  to  clear  off  half*a-dozen  calls  which 

amiable,  attentive,  and  affectionate ;   his  politeness  or  friendship  compelled  her  to 

words  and  his  looks  overflowed  with  sen-  make.     When  evening  came,  she  found 

timent.     Clotilde  watched  and  listened  to  she  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  she 

him  with  emotion.     Ah,  yes,  he  was  in-  had,  when  she  got  into  her  carriage  again, 

deed  the  dear  Maurice  of  days  gone  by  !  weary  limbs,  ears  crammed   with  senti- 

On  leaving  their  carriage,  they  found  ment,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  per- 

breakfast  ready.    Paul  exclaimed  that  eat-  fectly  empty  stomach.     The  portrait  of 

ing  was  the  most  prosaic  of  employments ;  the  Maurice  of  other  days  had  singularly 

that  the  moments  lost  at  table  would  be  lost  its  charm   in  the  course  of  a   few 

much  more  agreeably   occupied    in  the  hours. 

contemplation  of  lovely  nature.     And  he  Let  us  return  to  Maurice  as  he  actually 

dragged  Clotilde  after  hina  into  the  middle  was.     About  the  middle  of  the  day,  he 

of  the  park.  presented  himself  at  Madame  Berthelot's 

Just  like  Maurice's  petulance !    Never-  house.     It  gave  him  very  little  annoyance 

theless,  Madame  Berthelot  internally  re-  to  find  that  she  had  not  yet  returned,  and 

marked  that,  if  the  pleasures  of  intellect  he  was  about  to  retire,  when  Suzanne,  who 

have  their  charms,  that  is  no  reason  why  recognised  his  voice,   hastened   to  meet 

we  should  forget  that  the  nourishment  of  him,  and  made  him  stop.     The  opportu- 

the  body  is  a  matter  of  necessity.     The  nity  was  tod  favourable  to  be  allowed  to 

gardener  was  busy  raking  the  walks ;  Clo-  escape.     Duperrier  did  not  require  any 

tilde  had  some  ordera  to  give  him ;  she  very  hard  pressing. 

wanted  to  stop.  Paul,  who  led  her  on  his  *  I  cannot  deny  it,'  he  thought,  as  he 
arm,  began  reciting  a  passage  from  Joce-  looked  at  the  girl  a  little  more  attentively 
lyn  with  a  fire  and  vivacity  which  naturally  than  he  had  done  on  the  preceding  days ; 
accelemted  their  pace.  Obliged  to  follow,  '  this  is  the  model  which  has  inspired  Paul's 
Clotilde  arrived  quite  out  of  breath  at  the  glowing  descriptions.  The  niece  is  en- 
brink  of  a  rivulet,  whose  capricious  curves  dowed  with  the  attractive  charms,  and  ne- 
meandered  between  a  couple  of  rows  of  cessarily  with  the  amiable  character  like- 
willows  and  poplars.  She  was  going  to  sit  wise,  which,  alas  1  I  can  no  longer  dis- 
down  to  repose  a  moment.  cover  in  her  aunt.    What  a  pity  that  time 

*  Is  it  not  the  fact,'  said  Paul,  '  that  to  should  make  such  strange  transformations 
wander  and  dream  on  the  brink  of  these  in  the  female  sex  ! ' 
waters,  beneath  the  sighing  foliage  of  the  Suzanne  was  in  high  spirits;  she  chat- 
trees,   has  an  indefinable  charm    which  tered,  bustled  about,  and  did  the  honours 
makes  the  heart  beat  P '  of  the  house,  displaying  all  the  grace  and 

Clotilde  did  really  feel  her  heart  beat ;  lightness  with  which  nature  had  endowed 

but  it  was  with  oppression  and  fatigue,  her.    During  the  first  quarter*of -an -hour, 

She  was  obliged,   nevertheless,  to  follow  Duperrier  was  enchanted,  ravished,  daz- 

Paul,  and  allow  him  pitilessly  to  exhaust  zled ;  in  the  second,  it  appeared  to  him_ 

his  whole  collection  of  elegies,  pastorals,  that  this  perpetual  motion  began  to  make' 

and  idylls.  him  giddy. 

'  Let  us  go  into  the  house,'  said  Clotilde,  '  Suppose  we  sing,'  said  Suzanne.    *  My 
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t^nt  bfia  9ft^a  tol4  tab  that  few  p^ple        *  Ah,  if  Paul  were  pnly  here  I  *   sai^ 

have  so  extensiye  a  YQioe  as  yoursr'  Suzanne. 

'  I  have  lost  several  notes,*  Duperrier        Duperrier  began  to  reflect.     ^ParbUu! 

Implied;  'nevertheless  I  shall  be  happ^^  to  we  are  going  a  roundabout  way  to  reach 

try  the  duet  in  '  (Edipe  k  Colonne/ '  what  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  at  once.' 

*  I  beg  yoqr  pardon«  bat   t  am  com-         '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 
pletely  ignorant  of  old-fashioned  music.         '  A  servant  and  a  ladder.' 

We  will  sing  something  out  of  the  '  Pro-         *  Oh,  that  is  quite  a  different  affair/ 
ph^te,'  if  you  like.*  And  they  walked  on  silently  side  by  side. 

'  Excuse  me ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  The  pouting  of  the  one  and  the  knitted 

modern  operas.*  brows  of  the  other  might  be  translated 

As  they  could  not  sing,  they  took  a  turn  thus :  <  These  cowardly  middle-aged  gen- 
ip  the  garden ;  but  they  tried  fifty  subjects  tlemen  dare  not  climb  a  wall  to  gather 
of  conversation,  without  hitting  upon  one  wall-lowers;*  and)  *The  deuce  take  these 
with  which  they  could  get  on.  If  they  girls  and  their  silly  fancies  !  *  But  whil<> 
^ucbed  upon  the  theatre,  Suzanne  prated,  they  continued  their  way,  Duperrier  pep- 
about  Bocage  and  Frederick  licmattre ;  ceived  that  Suzanne  looked  at  him  slily^ 
while  Duperpier  invoked  the  names  of  and  smiled.  The  cunning  perceptible  ii^ 
l^uive  apd  Talspa.  Suzanne  went  into  Suzanne's  smile  soon  revealed  the  truth  ta 
ecstasies  about  the  variety  and  fineness  him.  And  besides,  the  varioos  reflections 
of  the  modem  fabrics  for  ladies*  dresses ;  in  which  he  had  an  ample  opportunity  of 
while  Duperrier  regretted  the  days  when  indulging  came  powerfully  to  the  aid  of 
they  were  rich  and  solid.  Duperrier's  Qatural  penetration.    He  burs^ 

'  {iave  you  made  choice  of  a  tailor  yet  ?*  into  a  fit  of  lavghter,  in  which  Suzanne 

as^ied  Suzanne,  as  she  cast  a  disdaipful  joined  with  all  her  heart.    As  soon  as  thia 

glance  on  DBperrier*s  paletot  outbreak  of  gaiety  was  over,  he  said,  *  You 

'  No  indeed;  I  have  plenty  of  time  for  have  a  thousand  times  more  common  sense 

that.     I  renewed  ipy  wardrobe  before  I  than  I.    Yes ;  because  nature  has  decreed 

left  New  York.'  that  features  should  change,  tastes  should 

<  What  a  pity !  I  should  have  advised  alter,  and  faculties  decay,  it  is  a  happiness 
you  tp  go  to  tbe  tailor  whom  Paul  employs.'  that  the  beloved  object  should  grow  old 

'To  order  a  coat  without  any  tails  to  at  the  same  time  that  we  dp  ourselves, 

it?     No,  I  thank  you;  I  don't  ilrant  to  Were  it  otherwise,    what  a  torment  iti 

make  myself  a  ridiculous  object.'  would  be  to  live  with  a  being  who  pve- 

*  There  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  following  serves  the  advantages  that  are  Jost  to  us^ 
tjhp  ^aahioiv'  a  language  which  we  have  ceased  to  speak^ 

Duperrier  made  no  reply.    He  remem-  and  consequently  has  exigencies  which  we 

bered  that  he  also,  in  his  time,  had  saori-  are  unable  to  satisfy  !     I  thank  you  for 

ficed  U^  the  capricious  goddess,  for  the  the  lesson,  mademoiselle,  apd  will  pipofit 

oake  of  pleasing  Clotilde,  in  the  days  when  hy  it.' 

her  waist  was  slim  and  her  hair  raven-         Paul's  success  had  been  no  less  complete, 

black.     Suddenly,  Suzanne  stopped  at  the  Maurice  and  Clotilde  felt,  when  they  saw 

foot  of  a  wall,  on  whose  summit  there  each  other  the  next  day,  as  much  pleasure 

grew  a  splendid  tuft  of  wall-flowers.  as  they  had  shown  ill-humour  before.  They 

<What  a  beautiful  flower  1*  s^e  ex-  mutually  displayed  an  exemplary  degree^ 

claimed..  of  complaisance.     Maurice  listened  with 

<  ^here  ? '  ask^d  Duperrier^  sustainpd  attention  te  the  particulars  of 

<  Oil  \\ifi  top  of  the  wall.'  Clotilde^a. lawsuit  about  the  well,  and  a&- 
*Bah!  noising  but  a.  trumpefy  wall-  cepted  a  couple  of  pioohes  from  her  snuff- 

flpwer.'  box.     Clotilde  became  highly  interested 

*My  favpiiir^e  flower;  there's  nothing  in  the  t ise  of  cettoQ^,  and  declared  that 

prettier  than  that.     I  should  like  tp  have  i^e  could  not  think  of  allowing  Maurice  to 

some  of  it  to  make  a  bouquet.'  pass  a  whole  day  without  smoking  his  pipe« 

Duperrier  measured  with  his  eye  the  In  the  evening,  before  they  parted,  they 

height  of  the  wall.    '  Fifteen  feet,  at  least,'  played  a  game  of  piquet  together,   and. 

he  muttered,  shaking  his  head.  settled,  that  their  wedding  should    takei 

'  Perhaps  you  might  get  at  it  by  the  place  with  no  further  delay  than  the  law 

l^p.  of  this  tree.'  compelled.     It  is  almost  needless  for  ua^ 

Duperrier  looked  at  the  tree.    *  I  should  add,  that  tifeip  marriage  was  very  shorty 

break  my  neck  twei^ty  tipies  befo|re  I  got  followed  by  the  happy  Koioa  of  ]Pai4  M^  ■ 

tp.theihiird.  branch. '  Suzanne. 
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#lli    Uttters. 


ROYAL    MATOHMAKINa. 

SeiMry  V It  I,  to  Mrs  Coward,  wtdoiv,  creatares  living;  and  for  the  admonish- 

of  Southampton,*  ment  of  this  his  good  and  laudable  pur|>06d 

(SaaimWt  Letters  of  the  Kings  ofEngtwuL)  he  hath  made  humble  suit  unto  us  to  write 

•  Dear  and  well- beloved,— We  greet  you  "°*®  y^^  *"<^  others  your  loving  friends, 
well,  letting  you  know  our  trusty  and  welL  »«  his  favour.  We  considering  o«r  Mid 
beloved  servant,  William  Symonds,  one  of  servant  s  commendable  requests,  his  ho- 
the  servers  of  our  chamber,  hath  showed  ^®»*  conversation,  and  other  manifest  vir^ 
unto  us  that  for  the  womanly  disposition,  *»?®«'  ^^^  ^}^  "»®  *'"®  *"^  faithful  »r* 
good  and  vhtuous  behaviour,  and  other  "^^  heretofore  many  sundry  wavS  don« 
commendable  vh-tues,  which  he  hath  not  ^^^  ?*>  ^  ^f".,  "*,**"'  ^*"  ^  otherwisev 
only  heard  reported,  but  also  s^n  and  *"<*  *hat  he  daily  doth  about  our  peno>, 
perceived  in  you  himself,  at  his  last  being  J^'  <>"'  singular  contentation  and  pleasure  ; 
m  those  parts,  he  hath  set  his  heart  and  [»'  *he  which  we  assure  you  we  do  tender 
mind  that  he  is  very  desirous  to  honour  *»»  ptovision  acoordmgly  well,  and  de^ro 
you  by  way  of  marriage  before  aU  other  y^"'  *'  **>®  contemplation  of  these  our  let- 
ters, to  be  of  like  benevolent  mind  towardi 

*  MSS.  in  the  College  of  Arms.  It  was  our  said  servant,  in  such  wise  that  matri- 
not  unusual  in  former  times  for  sovereigns  mony,  to  GU>d's  pleasure,  ntay  shortly  be 
to  recommend  their  adherents  to  the  fevour-  solemnised  between  you  both  ;  whereby^ 
able  notice  of  the  softer  sex.  There  are  also,  in  our  opinion,  yott  shall  not  only  do  th« 
m  the  College  of  Arms,  a  letter  from  the  ^hing  to  the  singular  comfort  of  you  both 
king  to  Sir  John  Daventry,  thankmg  him  for  •  ..®,.  .^  ^^«  k«*  k«  «««-  ««  ^««««  ««rt 
interfering  to  procure  the  consent  of  *Mrs  '°  ^^  **>  ~"*^  ^*"*  ^^  ^f^'  ^  ^^^"8'  ^^ 
Coward,  widow,  of  Southampton,'  to  marry  "^y  «f  "'e  yo»»  "»  »^j  *he  causes  reason- 
Symonds;  another,  without  signature  or  ad-  «Dle  of  you  or  any  of  your  friends,  to  bd 
dress,  on  the  same  matter;  and  a  third  to  pursued  unto  us  by  our  servant  hereafter, 
Mrs  Coward,  from  one  who  styles  himself  you  shall  have  us  a  good  and  gracious  lord 
*  fellow  of  the  said  Symonds.'  Allen,  in  a  to  you  both.  And  to  the  intent  that  you 
lettertotheEarlof  Shrewsbury,  dated  1517,  shall  give  unto  this  our  desire  the  more 
says,  *  Sir  William  Compton  showed  unto  me  faithful  credence,  we  do  send  you  here  in- 
that  my  lord  cardinal  wrote  unto  Mrs  Ver-  closed  a  token,  praying  you  to  intender  ♦ 

f  °?Li^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^u'  ^^  ^  ^r^* '  the  matter  accordingly.' 

to  bear  her  good  mmd  to  his  servant  Tyr-  °  ^ 

whitt.'  *  Understand.    Fr.  entendrei 


Cftan's  mipit 


%^t  IReconcrtement  of  ButtneCsf  anti  SDeiiotion* 

JLtavn  from  t^e  man  gceatlp  beloteti,  to  retontUe  poUcp 
ant  relijffon,  buOneCiS  anti  tittotton,  abttinence  anO  abuno^ 
ance,  greatnef^  anli  potineC^,  majjnanimitp  anO  butniUtp^ 
potoer  anti  fubiection,  autljorltp  anO  affability,  tonberCation 
anti  retirement,  intereft  anb  integ:ritp,  beaben  anb  tbe  court, 
tbe  fabour  oC  (Bop  anb  tbe  fabour  of  tbe  kinsy  anb  ?ou  are 
mafteriS  of  SDanirrss  ferrety  pou  \xittl  feture  pourfelbe^  an 
uniberfal  anb  lading  intereft^  pou  toill,  lifee  l^im,  be  greatlp 
belobeb,  botb  b?  (Bob  anb  mam 

jfor  toben  toe  tiabe  in  bain  trieb  all  otber  metbobsf,  tbere 
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in  nothing:  ftable  but  ttrtue;  mt^ins  t^at  can  beep  usf  fteatip 
in  all  retjolution^,  but  t^e  lofte  of  <1Bd6 ^  anO  to^en  t^e  tDorlDlp 
toiTe  men,  anil  t^e  miff^tp,  fall  bp  t^eir  oton  toeafenef^,  or 
moullier  bp  t^e  l>ecap0  of  time,  or  toear  out  of  faC|)ion,  or  are 
otjerto^elmeli  bp  a  lieluffe  of  entj?,  or  are  bloton  atoap  bp  t^e 
breath  of  (Bot^'0  tiffpleafure,  or  to&en  tlje  toorlti,  of  it0  oton 
accorO,  froton0  anO  forfafee^  t^em,  anti  t^eir  name  anti  me- 
mory peril!) J  tlje  man  t^at  lotie^  (feoO  (0  ttiU  t^e  fame,  (Boti 
to^om  ^e  lote0  10  (till  tl^e  fame,  toit"^  ^im  i&  no  tiariable^ 
nef0,  nor  l^aUoto  of  turning^  510  intentitie^  are  ftill  t^e 
fame,  inOnite  p^ilant^rop?,  lotJinff^feinOnef0  anli  amiable^ 
nef0j  W  ttii  i0  ttill  t^e  fame,  ti^e  fflorp  of  W  belofteti ^  W 
Hutp  is  Sill  t^e  fame,  anti  ^a0  a  gooOnef^  eCCential  anti  un^ 
cff&ngeable-,  5i0  retreat  to  a  peaceful  confcience  i0  ftill  t^e 
fame;  W  affiftance^  ^abe  ftill  t^e  fame  ftoeet  force;  i^is 
ambition,  t^e  fame  b^atienlp  profpect-,  5i0  tieftgn^,  ana  af^ 
fection0,  anO  refolution0,  ^atje  ftill  t^e  fame  centre;  ]&{0 
toill  i0  in  tfje  tiifpofal  of  t^e  fame  gracious  probitience-,  ^isi 
tierp  afaiction0  meet  in  t^e  fame  point  toitfft  W  profperitp, 

anb  botj  toorfe  tojjetljer  for  W  poti* 

BiO^op  lUtnn. 


A  LESSON  FROM  A  WOMAN'S  LIFE:  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

In  the  central  region  of  Yorkshire,  which,  and  freestone,  abound  in  these  bold  and 

from  its  elevation,  forms  the  rivershed  of  hilly  masses,  and  in  the  depressed  flats 

that  portion  of  Great  Britain,  where  wold  between  them;  but  without,  the  soil  is 

and  moor,  beck  and  force,  deep  scooped-  cold  and  peaty,  its  chief  vegetation  being 

out  valleys,  and  tier  after  tier  of  high  coarse    pasturage,    sundry    heaths    and 

rounded  hills  running  up  into  mountains,  mosses,  and  other  components  of   the 

prevail,  was  born,  and  lived,  and  died  moorland  Flora. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  the  heroine  of  Mrs  In  one  of  the  least  attractive  spots  of 

Gaskeirs  most  giaceful  and  satisfactory  this  district,  hard  by  the  rising  mannfao- 

memoir.    The  region  is  rough  and  un-  turing  town  of  Keighley,  stands  the  vil- 

sightly — ^no  trees,  no  velvety  soft  verdure,  lage  of  Haworth,  rather  high  upon  the 

no  golden  crops,  no  nestling  hedges,  con-  moors,  which,  nevertheless,  seem  to  stretch 

se<|uently  few  birds  to  wake  the  echoes,  inimitably  above  and  beyond  it,  till  they 

save  the  lark  and  the  more  common  of  border  the  sky.    The  village  street  runs 

the  freemen  of  the  air — ^a  naked,  cold,  straight  up  the  hill,  and  can  be  seen  for 

and  barren  tract,  where,  however,  the  miles?  distance.    The  cottages  are  all  of 

treasures  below  the  surface  largely  com-  that  plain  two-storey,  rough  aspect  which 

pensate  for  the  absence  of  picturesque  is  common  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  and 

beauty  above,  and  where.  *  as  the  soil  is,  the  corresponding  section  of  Lancashire, 

80  the  heart  of  man,'  rough  in  the  husk,  built  of  the  grit  which  abounds  in  the 

rich  in  the  core.   Iron  and  coal,  and  lime  neighbourhood,  and  which  furnishes  the 

stone  dykes  that  demark  the  fields;  those 

r*J^^®T.^'^®?fau^^^H*?TrM!'°i!*®'/.^"*H?^  stony  fences  conveying  the  impressioii 

t  {r^!^L,^A^i  Xtr'y  ^rto^?  t^a^  like  the  material  of  which  the,  «• 

'Ruth/&c.   Two  volumes.   London;  Smith,  «>^"^>  **iey  are  more  useful  than  omft- 

Blder,  &  Co.    London,  1857.  mental     With  the  same  material  the 
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steeply  ascending  street  is  pitched,  the  being  proof  of  the  other.    The  contami- 

edge  of  the  stones  projecting  sharply  to  nation  which  springs  from  crowded  fac- 

give  footing  to  the  tripping  horses,  the  tones,  high  wages,  and  the  impulsive  life 

whole  seeming  the  very  coarsest  contriv-  of  competition,  is  kept  very  steadily  in 

ance  of  an  imperfect  civilisation,  and  in  check,  in  the  part  of  Yorkshire  of  which 

singular  keeping  with  all  around.    The  we  speak,  by  the  earnest  and  successful  ef- 

church  stands  at  the  top  of  the  street,  forts  at  evangelisation  made  by  Christians 

with  nothing  of  architectural  decoration  of  all  persuasions,  and  no  district  of  the 

to  recommend  it,  and  behind  it,  still  country  is  full  of  more  lively  promise  for 

nearer  the  bleak  moor,  at  the  further  the  future,  on  the  score  of  morality  and 

end  of  the  churchyard,  is  the  plain,  pri-  religion.    The  root  of  the  matter  is  there, 

mitive,  two-storeyed  parsonage  where  the  and  in  no  more  fertile  soil  could  it  be 

author  of  *Jane  Eyre'  spent  her  early  planted  than  among  the  sturdy,  hardy, 

days,  and  where,  at  the  end  of  thirty-nine  independent,  and  self-respecting  peasantry 

years,  she  rendered  up  her  breath  to  the  and  mechanics  of  Yorkshire. 

Great  Giver:  a  house  gloomy  in  its  posi-  They  have  a  shrewd  and  racy  humour, 

tion,  gloomy  in  exterior  aspect,  and  in  too,  these  blunt  and  downright  fellows, 

all  its  conditions  gloomy — the  only  cheer-  with  an  amazing  fund  of  plain  common 

ful  thing  which  the  manse  and  the  vil-  sense.    As  a  sample  of  their  Yorkshire 

lage  can  boast  being  the  fires  which,  Doric,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  spice  of 

summer  and  winter,  the  abundance  of  their  caustic  jokes,  we  quote  a  paragraph 

coal  aad  the  habits  of  the  people  bid  from  their  classic  Annual,  the  *  Pogmoor 

sparkle  in  almost  every  apartment.    The  Olmenack,'  which  will  give  a  better  idea 

parsonage  looks   out  on  a  churchyard  of  their  style  of  thought  and  speech  than 

paved  throughout  with  tombstones,  the  an  express  dissertation.    They  call  this 

singularly  ugly  £&ncy  predominating  here,  screed  of  satire  the  *  Dumestick  Tutor.' 

as  throughout  the  whole  factory  region,  Zonff  Division. — T'  curns  in  a  baker's 

of  hiding  the  verdure  with  flat  stones,  cake. 

while  head-stones  would  admit  of  the  Short  Division. — T*  space  atween  a 

green  sod  growing  over  graves,  and  are  miser's  purse  an  biz  heart, 

every  way  more  appropriate  and  pretty.  Cumpaand  Addishan. — An  oud  laidy 

But  this  uncouth  and  neglected  look  is  at  tacks  snuff,  an  hez  hur  cloaze  scented 

in  harmony  with  the  appearance  of  every-  it  bargan. 

thing  around:  not  poverty  struck,  far  Fropoarshun. — A  womman  lettin  hur 

from  it,  but  a  carelessness  about  arrange-  waist  grow  summut  like  nater  intended 

ments  which  are  not  demanded  by  the  it,  an  not  squeaze  it  wal  its  na  thicker 

necessities  of  existence.  then  t'  neck  ov  a  champaine  bottle. 

And  this  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Exchainge. — Two  wimmin  differin,  an 

manly  and   primitive   population    that  tellin  wun  anuther  all  they  naw. 

abound  in  such  districts.    We,  who  know  DiscaarU. — A    milk   seller   tackin  t' 

them  well,  own  a  great  partiality  for  cream  off,  an  then  warmin  t'  oud  milk 

them,  although  in  manner  they  seem  up  an  sellin  hiz  customers  it  for  new. 

somewhat  repulsive,  from  their  frankness  Invoices. — ^A  womman  at  tawks  more 

and  independence    of   bearing,  and  in  indoor  then  aght. 

speech   scarcely  intelligible,  from    their  FroJU  an  Loss. — A  man  at  swaps  a 

broad  provincialisms  and  abounding  Saxon  good  horse  for  a  bad  an,  an  gies  summat 

phraseology.    A  visiter  must  expect  to  ta  booit. 

be  thee-«nd'thou*d  by  them  as  sturdily  as  Promiscuous   Examples.  —  A    man 

by  any  follower  of  George  Fox,  while  tackin  hiz  bairns  to  a  plaice  a  warship 

thorpe  and  fored,  and  foud  un,  and  a  nobbat  when  t'  fit  tacks  him. 

thousand  peculiarities  more,  sufficiently  Evolushans. — Amangoinraandabaght 

proclaim  the  native  affinities  of   their  ta  get  into  hiz  nabor's  affairs. 

tongue.    But  they  are  faithful  and  affcc-  Rute-Orthree. — ^A  lodgin-hause  bed. 

tionate,  thoughtful   and   religious;   old  Single  posishan. — An  oud  meaid, — 

Tabby,  the  servant  of  the  Brontes,  who  poor  thing ! 

died  under  their  roof  after  a'thirty  years?  Book-Jceepin. — Bprrain  wun  ova  friend, 

residence,  being  an  instance  of  the  one,  an  niwer  tackin  him  it  back  agean. 

and  the  abounding  of  church  and  chapel,  Weight  an  Measure — 

well  supported  and  well  attended,  together  Ov  TriMles. — A  regular  weight, 

with  a  deference  for  revealed  religion,  Ov  Sorrow. — ^A  full  cup. 
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Time-^  came  to  reside  in  the  parsonage,  and  took 

Fad.'—^k  slander  fresh  slipt  off  an  a  charge  of  the  helpless  family.     She  was 

womman's  tongue.  a  rigid  domestic  disciplinarian,  under- 

Slaw,-^k  snail  wauk  wi'  good  deed  standing  how  the  work  of  a  house  should 

on  it  back.  be  done,  and  having  it  performed  by  her 

The  same  dialect  prevails  in  the  Ian-  nieces  and  the  servant  like  so  much  clock- 

guage  of  the  old  woman  whom  Miss  Bronte  work.    Every  menial  office  in  the  esta* 

met  on  the  moor,  and  who  accosted  her  blishment  was  exacted  of  the  children, 

in  a  way  which  further  illustrates  the  not  more  as  matter  of  necessity  than  of 

lUHtural  frankness  and  independence  of  duty,  and  Charlotte  continued  to  dis- 

the  natives  of  the  West  Riding.     ^  How  1  charge  them  all  until  the  year  before  her 

Miss  BroniS  I    Hey  yah  seen  owt  o'  my  death,  with  the  force  of  habit  and  the 

oofe  (calf)?'    Miss  Bronte  told  her  she  penchant  oiYxkiug,    Qrates  were  scoured, 

Qould  not  say,  for  she  did  not  know  it,  furniture  scrubbed,  beds  tossed,    floors 

when  the  old  woman  proceeded  to  de-  washed  and  swept,  bread  baked,  and  all 

pcribe  it:  ^  Wall !  yah  knaw  its  gettin  up  sorts  of  plain  cooking  done  by  these  little, 

like  nah  between  a  cah  (cow)  an  a  cofe,  quiet,  heartbroken-looking  children,  who 

what  we  call  a  stirk,  yah  know,  Mist  did  every  one  of  the  same  things  daily 

Bronte;  will  yah  turn  it  this  way  if  yah  after  they  became  celebrated  women.    To 

happen  to  see't,  as  yah're  goin  back,  Miss  afford  them,  however,  advantages  of  edu- 

Bronte;  nah  do,  Miss  Brontd!'  cation  superior  to  those  which  home  sup- 

Apoid  such  a  people  and  such  scenery  plied,  the  two  elder  sisters  of  Charlotte 
was  Charlotte  Bronte  ordained  to  spend  were  sent,  in  the  year  1824,  to  a  school 
the  greater  part  of  her  mortal  life,  her  for  the  daughters  of  the  clergy,  which  had 
fiather,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  A.B.,  been  opened  shortly  before  at  no  great 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  having  distance  from  Haworth.  This  is  the 
obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Haworth  school  the  graphic  description  of  which 
in  the  year  1820.  Previously  to  this,  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  *Jane 
while  curate  of  another  place  in  York-  Eyre.'  In  the  same  year,  at  a  later 
shire,  he  married  his  wife,  a  Cornish  lady,  period,  Charlotte,  the  third  child,  and 
who  was  possessed  of  an  annuity  of  £60  Emily,  her  still  younger  sister,  were  sent 
a-year,  and  on  the  slender  means  of  both  to  the  same  school.  The  failing  health 
proceeded  to  set  up  house  in  1812.  After  of  the  whole  party  led  to  their  removal 
the  birth  of  his  six  children,  he  received  in  the  autumn  of  next  year,  during  which 
the  small  benefice  of  Haworth,  and  thither  (1825)  Charlotte  lost  her  two  eldest  sisters 
he  transported  his  household  gods  in  the  by  consumption,  and  became  by  this  duk 
year  before  named — a  delicate  wife,  a.  pensation  the  eldest  of  the  survivors, 
awarm  of  little  ones  to  be  provided  for.  The  education  of  the  family  was  now 
and  scanty  resources;  an  unusually  pl^ .  conducted  in  the  most  homely  wav  in  their 
dietary  and  almost  total  seclusion  Arom  aunt's  bedroom,  papa  occasionally  asmat* 
society  being  the  result.  Just  one  year  ing  with  lessons  in  his  study.  Never- 
after  their  arrival  in  the  place  Mrs  Bronti  theless,  except  that  such  volumes  as  wore 
died,  leaving  her  six  motherless  children  in  the  house  were  at  theur  dispowU,  these 
the  inheritance  of  a  consumptive  consti-  remarkable  children  were  to  a  great  d^* 
tution  and  a  morbid  tendency,  which  gree  self-taught.  Society  they  had  none 
was  probably  heightened  by  the  eccentric  beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  home;  bat 
notions  of  their  father  on  the  subject  of  their  father  was  a  man  of  books,  and  thisi, 
early  education.  His  wish  was  to  make  and  their  seclusion,  probably  furnished  the 
them  hardy,  he  himself  having  been  strong  impulse  toward  a  creative  literar 
reared  amid  the  stem  penury  of  an  Irish  ture  which  the  surviving  members  of  the 
peasant's  home.  Other  eccentricities  of  family  so  early  exhibit^.  When  Char- 
his,  which  dictated  an  almost  total  seclu-  lotte  had  readied  only  her  thtrteeiith 
sion  of  himself  from  the  orphans,  such  as  year,  she  had,  assisted  in  some  small 
havinghismealsalone,  a  custom  observed  degree  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
by  him  throughout  life,  were  not  favour-  family,  filled  volume  after  volume  of  MS. 
able  to  the  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  nor  con-  with  tales,  romances,  plays,  and  poema^ 
sequently  to  the  good  health,  of  the  little  indicative  of  the  most  extraordinary  bent 
ones.  towards  literature,  and  ease  and  variety 
^bout  a  year  after  their  mother^s  death,  in  compomtion.  Before  she  was  tisrtWMi 
a  prim  maideu  aunt,  their  mother's  sister,  the  following  veoses  fbll  from  kcr  ptD><*- 
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THE  WOUNDED  STAG.  lovcd,  and  carcfttUy  watxshed  orel".   Their 

*  Passing  amid  the  deepest  shade  ^®  ^^  ^P®'^*  ^^  *^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  *^® 

Of  the  wood's  somhre  heart.          '  moor,  never  mustering  courage  enough 

Last  night  I  saw  a  wounded  deer  to  face  the  stare  of  the  village  street. 

Laid  lonely  and  apart.  except  at  some  call  of  duty.     Charlotte 

Such  light  as  pierced  the  crowded  honghs  taught  regularly  in  the  Sunday  School. 

(Liffht  scatter'd,  scant,  and  dim).  Besides  the  extreme  seclusion  of  their 

Pass'd  through  tiie  fern  that  form'd  his  coudi,  ho^e,  and  the  sensitive  pride  fostered  by 

And  centred  full  on  him.  ^j^^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  mtamx^  the  result 

Pain  trembled  m  his  weary  limbs,  of  narrow  circumstances,  but  both  aggra- 

pJn'cru'sh'dtre^^^^^^  \-!fd  by  that  eccentricity  which  in  his 

His  branchy  crown  did  lie.  children  took  the  form  of  genms,  but  in 

«T,              , .            J    0  wu      u-       *  0  bioi  was  evidently  allied  to  insanity,  the 

Where  were  his  comrades  i  W  here  his  mate  (  'luj          -J          j              ^      -  •  ^ 

All  from  his  death-bed  gone !  ^^8  b?d  anxieties  and  sorrows  arising 

And  he,  thus  struck  and  desolate,  from   their  brother,   a  youth   of    great 

Suffer'd  and  bled  alone.  talent  and  lively  conversational  powers, 

Did  he  feel  what  a  man  might  feel,  next  in  age  to  Charlotte.     His  tastes  in- 

Friend-Iefb  and  Eore  distresti  clined  him  to  adopt  the  profession  of  an 

Did  pain's  keen  dart  and  griefs  sharp  sting  artist;  and  in  order  to  furnish  the  means 

Strive  in  his  mangled  breast]  sufficient  for  his    residence  in   London 

Did  longing  for  affection  lost  while  studying  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

Barb  every  deadly  dart  1  whither  it  was  projected  he  should  go, 

""DMZrtfi^n/hf  h^rtY"'  "!«  family  drcle  must  be  bn^ken  up,  U 

Charlotte  become  a  governess.    She  r©- 

No  I  leave  to  man  his  proper  doom !  turned  to  her  last  school  in  that  capacity 

These  are  the  pangs  that  rise  .-,  „     .         ..,  _as^ a 

Around  the  bed  3f^tete  and  gloom  J"  t^®  smaH^t  possible  remuneration,  and 

Where  Adam's  offspring  dies ! '  had  one  of  her  sisters  with  her  as  pupil 

in  the  establish ooent.     Here  her  whole 

These  surely  are   not   common  verses,  time  was  devoted  to  teaching,  to  anxieties 

either  in  thought  or  style  of  expression,  about  her  sisters'  health,  who  were  both 

for  any  young  person  of  her  age,  and  are  delicate,  to  her  own  personal  troubles^ 

the  more  remarkable  in  her,  the  half  of  which  were  not  few,  and  were  aggravated 

whose  time  was  spent  in  the  kitchen,  in  by  the  sensitiveness  of  her  nature,  and 

companionship  with  as  uncultivated  a  to  painful  solicitudes  regarding  home  and 

Specimen  of  Yorkshire  old  womanhood  her  brother.     BranweU  had  begun  to 

as  Yorkshire  could  supply,  the  before-  exhibit  a  tendency  toward  vicious  society 

named  Tabby.  and  dissolute  habits,  which  was,  of  all 

In  the  year  1831,  Charlotte  was  sent  things,  most  repulsive  to  his  pure-minded 
to  a  private  school,  under  more  favourable  and  self-denying  sisters.  The  year  in 
auspices  than  her  former  venture:  Her  which  Charlotte,  under  the  infiueuce  of 
Appearance  was  that  of  a  very  small  girl,  the  most  lofty  motives,  first  left  h6me  td 
quaintly  dressed,  with  large  and  plain  be  a  governess,  her  brother  was  only 
features,  and  with  such  strange  nearness  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  yet  even  then 
of  vinon,  that  her  ordinary  expression  his  face  was  as  familiar  at  the  Black 
was  that  of  a  person  assiduously  seeking  Bull  Inn,  at  the  head  of  the  village,  aft 
something.  She  seemed  a  regular  scare-  at  home.  The  good-humour  of  the  lad, 
crow  to  most  of  the  young  people  around  his  high  spirits  atd  rare  conversational 
her,  avoiding  their  society,  never  joining  talent,  mlide  him  an  acceptable  visiter 
in  Ibeir  plays,  and  being  not  seldom  the  within  the  bar  of  the  Taurine  hostel; 
butt  of  their  ridicule,  as  the  old-fashioned  and  the  habit  of  conviviality,  which  be^aii 
daughter  of  a  poor  Tory  country  clergy-  in  fun,  ended,  as  it  has  often  done  before, 
man,  while  they  were  the  blooming  daugh-  in  sad  earnest.  From  the  hour  in  which 
ters  of  wealthy  Dissenters.  But,  while  he  took  to  cigars  and  the  t^p-room,  he 
she  secured  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the  was  a  lost  man,  for  he  lacked  that  seven- 
proprietor  of  ]the  school,  she  also  made  fold  shield  of  virtue  which  his  sisters 
one  or  two  fast  friendships,  which  cob-  possessed,  in  their  indomitable  feeling  of 
tinned  through  life.  In  one  year  she  left  pride  or  self-respect,  which  would  descend 
thi»  sefa^ool,  and  then  devoted  herself  at  from  its  sphere  for  the  sake  of  no  indul- 
bome  to  t^e  instruction  and  charge  of  geDce  whiitsoever,  and,  above  all,  that 
ber  yeun^r  sisters,  whom  she  tenderly  hiffhsenseof  duty  which  made  Cht^lotte^d 
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exertions  through  life  a  daily  martyrdom,  ment  for  a  young  female  n^ro,  after 
with  her  weak  frame  and  her  tremblingly  indulging  herself  with  the  luxury  of  la? 
susceptible  soul,  that  rendered  to  her  cerating  her  bare  back  with  her  own 
things  which  others  cared  not  for,  as  if  cruel  lash.  Some  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
she  *had  been  touched  with  hot  iron.'  employers  appear  to  have  been  of  this 
Pride  and  principle  he  lacked,  and  the  inventive  tormentor's  kin.  Poor  girl! 
consequences  were  to  himself  ruin,  aud  well  might  she  write  to  her  sister  from 
to  his  family  the  unspeakable  misery  of  that  situation:  *  I  could  like  to  be  at 
many  years.  home — I  could  like  to  work  in  a  mill — 
To  help  this  ungrateful  boy,  and  re-  I  could  like  to  feel  some  mental  liberty.' 
duce  the  family  expenditure,  after  a  short  The  roughest  country  girl  in  a  Yorkshire 
interval  spent  at  home,  poor  Charlotte  mill  was  not  worked  half  so  hard,  and 
has  to  turn  out  again  in  search  of  a  dared  not  be  treated  ill,  while  she  re- 
situation,  home  being  peculiarly  home  to  ceived  larger  wages  than  this  re6ned, 
her,  because  it  gave  her  leisure  for  the  shrinking,  upright,  and  most  gifted  child 
cultivation  of  literature,  because,  too,  her  of  a  reputable  clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
person  was  so  little  attractive,  her  dif-  bourhood.  However,  even  governess- 
fidence  so  painful,  and  her  acquisitions,  on  ships  end,  and  there  is  an  exodus  from 
the  scale  ef  accomplishments,  so  deficient,  the  house  of  bondage  of  the  most  unbend- 
that  she  could  only  occupy  a  subordinate  ing  female  Pharaoh.  Miss  Bronte  left 
position  among  teachers.  The  immortal  this  uncongenial  family  in  1837,  but  not 
author  of  *Jane  Eyre'  never  got  above  before  the  constant  strain  upon  her 
being  a  kind  of  nursery  governess,  with  strength  and  spirits  had  seriously  affected 
£lQ  a-year,  and  endless  tasks  of  sewing  her  health.  When  this  delicacy  became 
to  do.  Her  experiences  of  governess  apparent  in  palpitations  and  shortness  of 
work  were  not  of  an  agreeable  kind,  breath,  it  was  treated  as  an  affectation, 
When  twenty-two  years  of  age,  she  writes  and  the  summary  prescription  of  her 
thus  of  her  employer,  and  in  no  com-  considerate  mistress,  who  was  reckoned 
plaining  mood,  but  simply  describing  the  agreeable  in  society,  was — a  good  scold- 
facts  of  the  case:  *She  cares  nothing  ing.  Well  might  the  emancipated  girl, 
about  me,  except  to  contrive  how  the  once  more  enjoying  the  freedom  of  her 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  labour  may  home,  write  to  a  friend,  describing  their 
be  got  out  of  me;  and  to  that  end  she  doing  without  a  servant:  *  Emily  and  I 
overwhelms  me  with  oceans  of  needle-  are  sufficiently  busy,  as  you  may  suppose; 
work;  yards  of  cambric  to  hem,  muslin  I  manage  the  ironing,  and  keep  the  rooms 
nightcaps  to  make,  and  above  all  things,  clean;  Emily  does  the  baking,  and  at- 

dolls  to  dress I  see  more  tends  to  the  kitchen.    .    .    .     Human 

clearly  than  I  have  ever  done  before,  that  feelings  are  queer  things;  I  am  much 

a  private  governess  has  no  existence,  is  happier  black-leading  the  stoves,  making 

not  considered  as  a  living  rational  being,  the  beds,  and  sweeping  the  floors  at 

except  as  connected  with  the  wearisome  home,  than  I  should  bo  living  like  a  fine 

duties  she  has  to  fulfil.'    In  conversation  lady  anywhere  else.    ...    I  intend 

at  a  later  period,  she  said,  *  that  none  but  to  force  myself  to  take  another  situation 

those  who  had  been  in  the  position  of  a  when  I  can  get  one,  though  I  hate  and 

governess  could  ever  realise  the  dark  side  abhor  the  very  thoughts  of  govemesa- 

of  **  respectable"  human  nature.'    If  this  ship.    But  I  must  do  it;  and  therefore 

be  so,  as  this  retiring  woman,  of  no  inor-  I  heartily  wish  I  could  hear  of  a  family 

dinate  expectations,  and  the  most  modest  where   they   need  such  a  commodity.' 

pretensions,  avers,  God  help  our  gover-  There  spoke  the  brave,  heroic  soul  which 

nesses,  and  speed  their  emancipation  from  sustained  this  delicate,  shy,  home-loving 

the  thraldom  of  the  taskmasters  of  their  woman  through  many  a  scene  of  painful 

own  sex.     Men  have  some  conscience  endurance  from  which  stouter  natures 

how  they  tyrannise  over  their  servants,  had  shrunk. 

and  in  any  case  dread  the  vengeance        But  there  was  an  alternation  to  gover- 

of  their  over-goaded  victim;  but  female  nessing  abroad,  and  that  was  teaching 

tyrants  are  alike  destitute  of  shame  and  school  at  home.    But  this  required  capi- 

fear,  in  their  treatment  of  their  female  tal,  and  capital  they  bad  none.   So  Ohar- 

subordinates.  It  is  instructive  to  remem-  lotte  reverts,  of  necessity,  to  seeking  a 

her  that  it  was  a  female  owner  of  slaves  situation  again:  *  Verily  it  is  a  delightfbl 

who  invented  the  cayenne  pepper  tor-  thing  to  live  here  at  home,  at  full  libertj 
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to  do  just  what  one  pleases.  But  I  except  from  personal  experience.  Our 
recollect  some  scrubby  old  fable  about  dictum  may  require  some  little  abate- 
grasshoppers  and  ants,  by  a  scrubby  old  ment,  inasmuch  as  romance  may  have 
knave  yclept  ^sop:  the  grasshoppers  sang  invested  reality  in  colours  gayer  than 
all  the  summer,  and  starved  all  the  win-  truth,  nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  going 
ter.'  Thus  no  distaste,  no  sufifering,  ever  beyond  the  due  license  of  expression  to 
made  her  shrink  from  any  course  which  affirm  that  that  novel  is  historically  true, 
she  believed  it  her  duty  to  engage  in.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Hence  we  find  her  again  in  a  place  where  Charlotte  Bronte  was  in  a  position  that 
at  least  she  was  treated  with  the  civility  she  liked,  where  her  only  business  was 
of  a  Christian,  although  even  here  *  the  to  improve  herself,  and  where  she  enjoyed 
tale  of  the  bricks,'  in  the  matter  of  sew-  the  means  of  improvement.  Her  mind 
iug,  was  also  exacted.  This  horrible  rapidly  developed  under  the  system  of 
curtailment  of  the  evening  leisure  of  a  acquisition  pursued  by  an  intelligent 
woman  of  unconceived  genius,  to  whom  teacher.  As  learner  first,  and  afterwards 
books  were  a  necessary  of  life,  would  as  teacher,  Charlotte  spent  two  years  at 
make  Job  savage,  and  have  driven  Moses  Brussels,  and  left  that  city  in  1844,  an 
mad.  The  task  was  tenfold  severe  to  accomplished  French  scholar,  to  begin  the 
Charlotte,  as  the  infirmity  of  her  vision  battle  of  life  earnestly  at  home, 
made  a  redundancy  of  such  occupation  All  that  was  now  wanting  to  these 
particularly  trying.  No  wonder  she  writes  good  girls  was  pupils;  but  how  to  get 
under  the  pressure  of  many  desagremens:  them  was  the  rub.  They  fixed  their 
*What  dismays  and  haunts  me  some-  terms  low,  and  sought  far  and  wide  for 
times,  is  a  conviction  that  I  have  no  the  means  to  live,  offering  really  superior 
natural  knack  for  my  vocation.  If  teach-  advantages;  but  where  ignorant  pre- 
ing  only  were  requisite,  it  would  bo  tenders  acquire  fortunes,  these  meritori- 
smooth  and  easy;  but  it  is  the  living  in  ous  persons  might  have  starved.  Month 
other  people's  houses — the  estrangement  after  month  rolled  away,  till  1845  itself 
from  one's  real  character — the  adoption  had  passed  into  eternity;  and  while  they 
of  a  cold,  rigid,  apathetic  exterior,  that  is  hoped  for  good  tidings  with  every  post, 
painful'  after  the  hour  of  delivery,  the  upshot  was 
Once  more  at  home — this  is  now  the  a  daily  disappointment — not  one  pupil 
close  of  1841.  What  art  thou  project-  ever  arrived.  And  it  was  almost  a  relief, 
ing  now,  with  thy  genial  and  loving  so  came  they  in  their  sorrow  to  think;  for 
sisters,  thou  stout  and  unyielding,  and  yet  their  brother,  who  should  have  been  their 
intensely  feminine  heart  ?  The  project  of  stay,  and  would  have  been  their  pride, 
a  school  for  the  three  girls  is  recurred  to  became,  from  his  folly  and  wickedness, 
again  and  again,  somewhat  more  hope-  their  shame  and  their  curse.  Driven  with 
fully  now;  for  that  maiden  aunt,  who  has  ignominy  from  a  situation  which  he  dis- 
been  the  presiding  deity  amongst  their  graced,  he  sought  refuge  at  home,  where, 
Penates  so  long,  has  certain  savings  that  till  his  death,  his  days  and  nights  were 
may  be  reckoned  on  to  help.  But  would  interchanged  between  the  fiery  passions 
not  something  more,  in  the  shape  of  ac-  of  a  hell-cat  and  the  stupor  of  a  sot.  His 
complishment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  language,  his  habits,  his  very  appearance, 
be  an  acquisition,  and  a  great  aid  to  were  contamination,  and  yet  the  aged  pa- 
success?  Doubtless,  and  on  the  really  rent  and  the  suffering  sisters  afforded  him 
good  and  kind,  but  somewhat  rigid  aunt's  an  asylum,  paid  his  drunken  debts  over 
money,  a  sojourn  in  Brussels  was  secured  and  over  again,  to  keep  him  out  of  a  jail, 
for  a  few  months  to  the  two  elder  girls,  bore  as  patiently  as  they  could  what  was 
in  order  to  qualify  themselves  in  French  all  but  intolerable,  and  at  last  laid  the 
for  the  task  of  keeping  school.  In  Feb-  churchyard  mould  over  his  shame,  when 
ruary,  1842,  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte  he  died  in  1848,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty 
entered  that  domicile  in  Brussels  made  mis-spent  years.  We  shall  not  recur  to 
famous  in  *  Villette,'  and,  therefore,  con-  this  subject  again;  for  far  beyond  poverty, 
cerning  which  we  need  say  no  more,  or  dependence,  or  natural  disappoint- 
We  did  not  positively  know  this  to  be  ments,  was  this  guilty  relative  a  misery, 
true  before;  but  we  know  Brussels,  and  a  daily  eyesore,  a  gnawing  heartache,  to 
could  have  sworn  that  a  pensionnat  in  this  struggling  and  faigh-souled  family. 
French  style  could  not  have  been  de-  For  three  weary  years,  the  trial  and  the 
scribed   as  in   that   remarkable  novel,  degradation  growing  worse  and  worse,  did 
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this  great  wrong  continue.  Daring  all  that  Bronte  to  posterity.  We  write  this  sen- 
time  it  only  became  more  aggravated.  At  tence  with  no  measured  feelings  of  admi' 
the  close  of  1845  Miss  BrontS  writes  to  a  ration  and  respect, 
fnend:  *  No  sufferings  are  so  awful  as  those  But  even  in  this  valley  of  tribulation 
brought  on  by  dissipation.  Alas !  I  see  all  is  not  unmingled  wo,  and  the  desert 
the  truth  of  this  diuly  proved.  .  .  .  itself  is  coated  here  and  there  with  its 
It  seems  grievous,  indeed,  that  those  who  oasis  of  verdure.  This  melancholy  year, 
have  not  sinned  should  suffer  so  largely.*  1845,  witnessed  the  first  venture  in  litera- 
Again:  *  Bran  well  declares  that  he  neither  ture  of  the  three  girls  under  their  now 
oan  nor  will  do  anything  for  himself;  well-known  pseudonymes  of  Ourrer  (Char- 
good  situations  have  been  offered  him,  lotte),  Ellis  (Emily),  and  Acton  (Anne) 
for  which,  by  a  fortnight's  work,  he  might  Bell;  names  so  chosen  as  to  leave  the 
have  qualified  himself;  but  he  will  do  sex  of  the  parties  denominated  in  doubt, 
nothing  except  drink  and  make  us  all  The  volume  of  poems  which  they  launched, 
wretched.*  while  meeting  with  a  sufficiently  friendly 
In  addition  to  this  sorrow,  her  aged  reception,  gained  litjble  notoriety,  and  en- 
father  had  been  becoming  gradually  blind  tailed  considerable  loss  on  the  writers, 
from  the  access  of  cataract,  and  to  read  Correspondence  about  this  small  ven- 
and  write,  and  care  for  him,  e^ecially  to  ture,  and  devotion  to  prose  composition, 
comfort  and  cheer  him,  under  this  sore  occupied  the  year  1846,  during  which 
privation,  became  her  leading  concern,  our  heroine  completed  the  *  Professor,'  a 
Her  own  health,  too,  ever  delicate,  was  prose  tale,  and  *  Jane  Eyre,*  and  her 
a  source  of  constant  suffering  to  her,  and  sisters  *  Wuthering  Heights,*  and  *  Agnes 
her  sisters  were  no  less  invalids.  Their  Grey.'  The  *  Professor'  went  the  round 
old  servant  Tabby,  the  unpolished  but  of  the  publishers  in  London,  and  was 
fiaithful  domestic,  was  paralytic  and  almost  universally  rejected;  but  'Jane  Eyre,' 
helpless;  for  the  girls  would  never  consent  after  frequent  rejections  (and  the  same 
that  she  should  be  dismissed,  and  nursed  fate  befell  her  sisters'  tales),  was  accepted, 
by  others  than  themselves.  The  old  crea-  as  well  as  theirs.  How  enthusiastic  was 
ture,  to  the  last,  persisted  in  doing  all  its  reception,  and  how  fully  public  opinion 
those  offices  of  kindness  for  the  young  endorsed  the  judgment  of  the  publishers, 
ladies  in  which  she  fancied  she  excelled,  it  were  an  old  tale  to  tell.  Genius  strog- 
one  special  task  in  which  she  prided  her-  gled  against  difficulties,  and  in  this  case 
self  being  her  skill  in  peeling  potatoes  at  last  met  with  its  reward.  While 
for  table.  With  a  delicate  sense  of  kind-  composing  this  extraordinary  fiction,  of 
ness,  which  Charlotte  ever  displayed  after  which  the  largest  portion  is  fact.  Miss 
Tabby's  eyes  failed  her,  and  she  did  most  'BrontS  had  to  nurse  her  father,  now 
imperfectly  what  she  fancied  she  had  ac-  seventy-one  years  of  age,  through  an 
complished  in  her  best  manner,  her  young  operation  for  cataract,  and  the  long  sea- 
mistress  used  to  steal  away  the  dish  from  son  of  helplessness  which  preceded  and 
beneath  her  purblind  vision,  complete  the  followed  it.  But  for  the  strong  sense  of 
process,  and  replace  them  on  the  dresser,  filial  duty  which  bound  her  to  her  father's 
as  though  no  amendment  had  been  made  side/  amidst  these  and  other  triak,  again 
of  the  old  attendant's  botch^work.  Had  and  again  would  Charlotte  have  sought 
Tabby  been  the  grandmother  of  the  family,  another  home,  under  more  congenial  aus- 
the  could  not  have  received  more  touch-  pices,  her  qualifications  for  tuition  now 
ing  attentions  from  these  admirable  entitling  her  to  more  adequate  remunera- 
women;  and  when  she  died  from  their  tion  and  more  respectful  treatment.  Her 
midst  at  eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  inducements  to  go  were  strong,  for  her 
buried  by  their  care,  they  mourned  as  a  proficiency  in  French  had  hitherto  been 
loss  what  their  affectionate  kindness  had  turned  to  no  account,  and  to  let  this  and 
made  a  voluntary  burden  of  nursing  and  other  qualifications  lie  idle  pained  her; 
maintaining  for  years.  The  regard  main-  but  she  silenced  every  selfish  considera- 
tained  for  the  worn-out  domestic,  after  tion  by  the  mandate  of  duty:  *  Whenever 
infirmity  had  robbed  her  of  her  capacity  I  consult  my  conscience,  it  affirms  that  I 
oi  usefulness^  speaks  volumes  for  the  am  doing  right  in  staying  at  home,  and 
merits  of  both  parties,  and,  as  much  as  bitter  are  its  upbraidings  when  I  yidd 
their  unusual  endowments,  endears  the  to  an  eager  desire  for  release.  I  oooM 
names  of  Charlotte,  EmUy,  and  Anne  hardly  expeet  suecess  if  I  were  to  tstt 
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against  such  warnings.'    Her  success  was  not  know  how  li£e  will  pass,  bus  I  do  feel 

reserved  for  1847,  in  the  October  of  which  confidence  in  Him  who  has  upheld  me 

year  she  received  complete  copies  of  *  Jane  hitherto.    Solitude  may  be  cheered  and 

Eyre 'from  her  publishers,  and  startled  and  made  endural^e  beyond  what  I  can  be- 

delighted  the  world  by  a  style  of  compo-  lieve/     Again,  giving  way  to  h^  sorrow, 

sition  so  novel,  so  fi^h,  so  natural,  so  she  writes:  *My  life  is  what  I  expected 

simple,  and  yet  so  redolent  of  undoubted  it  to  be.    Sometimes  when  I  wake  in  the 

genius,  that  it  forms  an  era  in  the  history  morning,  and  know  that  solitude,  remeoH 

of  fictitious  literature.  brance,  and  longing  are  to  be  almost  my 

There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  something  sole  companions  all  day  through;  that 

like  caprice  in  the  taste  and  judgment  A  at  night  I  shall  go  to  bed  with  them; 

the  reading  public,  and  of  those  who  that  they  will  long  keep  me  sleepless; 

cater  for  them^  the  publishers.    In  the  that  next  morning  I  shiUl  wake  to  them 

joint  volume  of  the  poetry  of  the  three  again — sometimes,  Isfell,  I  have  a  heavy 

sisters,  Emily's  verses  were  pronounced  heart  of  it.    But  crushed  I  am  not  yet, 

superior  to  Charlotte's;  and  again,  when  nor  robbed  of  elasticity,  nor  of  ho^je,  nor 

they  volunteered  their  three  tales  to-  quite  of  endeavour.    I  have  some  strength 

gether,  hers  was  the  only  one  returned  in  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.    I  am  aware, 

MS.    But  when  she  published  her  *  Jane  and  can  acknowledge,  I  have  many  com- 

Eyre,'  her  popularity  was  immense  and  forts,  many  mercies.    Still  I  can  get  on, 

immediate,  while  the  tales  of  her  two  But  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  never  may 

sisters  made  no  impression    upon   the  you.  nor  any  one  I  love,  be  placed  as  I 

public  mind.    Her  distinguished  success  am. 

must  have  been  a  source  of  pure  satisfao-  ^roughoat  1S40  she  had  the  greater 
tion  to  the  timid  author;  but  it  neither  part  of  the  house  work  to  perform  herself, 
altered  her  habits,  nor  overcame  her  dvi-  being  in  the  most  delicate  health,  and 
like  and  shyness  of  company,  nor  very  to  wait  on  her  father  and  helpless  old 
materially  affected  the  condition  of  her  Tabby,  who  were  both  invalids.  Well 
home.  It  gave  her  two  (x  three  pleasant  might  the  old  crone  say,  two  years  after- 
friendships  and  acquaintance,  amcmgst  waxds,  to  Mrs  Qasicell,  in  her  homely 
others  that  of  her  accomplished  bio-  Yorkshire  way,  rderring  to  Charlotte 
grapher,  and  it  supplied  her  with  an  iiu-  Bronte's  care  oi  her:  *!^!  she's  a  good 
pulse  to  employ  her  pen;  but  otherwise  on-^Hshe  UV 

.  effected  scarcely  any  change  in  her  views  After  the  publication  of  *  Shirley/  Miss 
and  pursuits.  Home  was  still  home,  and  Bronte  went  to  town,  but  lived  in  a  state 
its  meanest  cares  imperative  duties.  The  of  almost  entire  seclusion  at  her  pub- 
time  of  the  author  of  *  Jane  Eyre'  was  Ushers^.  She  met  the  author  of  *  Vanity 
mainly  devoted  to  the  offices  of  a  house-  Fair'  by  invitation,  and  says  ef  him: 
maid  and  nurse,  for  the  health  of  all  the  *  Thackeray  is  a  Titan  of  mind.  His 
familyrequired  constant  attention,  and  her  presence  and  powers  impress  one  deeply 
own  weakness  of  sight  enforced  an  almost  in  an  intellectual  sense.^ 
total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  the  pen.  Edinburgh  received  a  flying  vimt  from 
In  the  year  1848,  the  wretched  brother  her  in  the  midsummer  of  1850,  and  of 
was  called  away  to  his  last  account;  and  that  grandly-sited  city  she  says:  *  Edin- 
alasl  the  threefold  cord  of  the  bdoved  burgh,  compared  to  London,  is  like  a 
sisterhood  lost  two  of  its  strands;  for  first  vivid  page  of  history  compared  to  a  1m^ 
Emily,  and  next  Anne,  was  taken  to  a  dull  treatise  on  political  economy;  and  as 
better  home,  leaving  Charlotte,  at  the  to  Melrose  and  AbbotsfoBd,  the  very  names 
age  of  thirty-three,  the  only  surviving  possess  music  and  magia' 
chUd  of  the  family.  The  paip  rested  She  was  only  two  days  in  Scotland, 
with  the  survivoi;,  for  the  death  of  these  In  the  same  strain  she  writes  to  an  Eng^ 
excellent  persons  was  a  Euthanasia,  and  lish  gentleman:  *I  always  liked  Scotland, 
they  passed  into  the  world  of  spirits  with  as  an  idea;  but  now,  as  a  reality,  I  like 
words  of  peace,  resignation,  and  hope,  it  far  better;  it  furnished  me  with  some 
The  last  expressions  of  Anne  were,  *  Soon  hours  as  happy  almost  as  any  I  ever 
all  will  be  well,  through  the  merits  of  spent.  ....  My  dear  sir,  do  not 
our  Bede^ner.  .  .  .  Take  courage,  think  I  bla^heme  when  I  teU  yon  that 
Charlotte,  take  courage.'  Chariotte  had  your  great  London,  as  compared  ta  Dtin- 
a  heavy  time  of  it,  but  knew  where  to  edin,  **  mine  own  romantic  town/'  is  as 
resort  for  present  help  in  trouble:  *  I  do  prose  compared  to  poetry,  or  as  a  great 
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rambling,  rambling,  heavy    epic,  com-  it  be  true  that  a  new  planet  has  risen  on 

pared  to  a  lyric,  brief,  bright,  clear,  and  the  heaven,  whence  all  stars  seemed  fiist 

vital  as  a  flash  of  lightning.    You  have  fading?    I  believe  it  is;  for  this  Sydney 

nothing  like  Scott's  Monument;  or,^if  you  or  Dobell  speaks  with  a  voice  of  his  own, 

had  that,  and  all  the  glories  of  architec-  unborrowed,  unmimicked.' 

ture  assembled  together,  you  have  nothing  Of  Dr  Arnold  her  judgment  is  mingled: 

like  Arthur's  Seat;  and,  above  all,  you  *Dr  Arnold,  it  seems  to  me,  was  not 

have  not  the  Scottish  national  character —  quite  saintly;  his  greatness  was  cast  in  a 

and  it  is  that  grand  character,  after  all,  mortal  mould;    he  was  a  little  severe, 

which  gives  the  land  its  true  charm,  its  almost  a  little  hard;  he  was  vehement, 

tnie  greatness.'    Miss  Bronte  shared  that    and  somewhat  repugnant 

partiality  for  Scotland  and  its  inhabi-  Afterwards    come    his    good    qualities; 

tants  which  we  ourselves,  unhappy  fo-  about  these  there  is  nothing  dubious, 

reigners,  are  proud  to  confess.  Where  can  we  find  justice,  firmness,  in- 

We  add  a  third  reference  in  the  same  dependence,  earnestness,  sincerity,  fuller 
strain,  together  with  a  notice  of  a  slight  and  piurer  than  in  him  ?  But  this  is  not 
peculiarity.  She  made  many  inquiries  all — and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Besides  high 
of  one  of  her  friends  who  had  seen  Mrs  intellect  and  stainless  rectitude,  his  let- 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  as  to  the  personal  ters  and  his  life  attest  his  possession  of 
appearance  of  that  lady,  and  it  evidently  the  most  truehearted  affection.  With- 
harmonised  with  some  theory  of  hers  to  ovi  this,  however  one  might  admire,  we 
hear  that  the  author  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  could  not  love  him ;  but  with  it,  I  think 
Cabin '  was  small  and  slight.  It  was  an-  we  love  him  much.  A  hundred  such 
other  theory  of  hers,  that  no  mixtures  of  men — ^fifty,  nay,  ten  or  five — such  right- 
blood  produced  such  fine  characters,  eous  men,  might  save  any  country,  might 
mentally  and  morally,  as  the  Scottish  and  victoriously  champion  any  cause.' 
English.  Writing  of  Miss  Martineau,  during  a 

The  author  of  *  Jane  Eyre '  read  freely  visit  to  that  lady  at  Ambleside,  Miss 
the  best  French  writers  of  the  day.  Her  Bronte  declares:  '  Of  my  kind  hostess  I 
expression  of  disgust  at  Balzac's  novels  is  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  high.  With- 
striking:  *  They  leave  such  a  bad  taste  in  out  being  able  to  share  all  her  opinions, 
the  mouth.'  To  Madame  Dudevant  she  philosophical,  political,  or  religious;  with- 
is  more  indulgent:  *  Fantastic,  &natical,  out  adopting  her  theories,  I  yet  find  a 
unpractical  enthusiast  as  she  often  is —  worth  and  greatness  in  herself,  and  a 
far  from  truthful  '^as  are  many  of  her  consistency,  benevolence,  perseverance  in 
views  of  life — misled,  as  she  is  apt  to  be,  her  practice,  such  as  win  the  sincerest 
by  her  feelings — Qeorge  Sand  has  a  bet-  esteem  and  afiection.  .  ...  She 
ter  nature  than  M.  do  Balzac;  her  brain  seems  to  me  the  benefactress  of  Amble- 
is  larger,  her  heart  warmer  than  his.'  side,  yet  takes  no  sort  of  credit  to  her- 
On  one  of  the  works  of  the  poet-laureate  self  for  her  active  and  indefatigable  phi- 
she  says—ourselves  avowing  of  the  self-    lanthropy Her  servants  and 

same  volume  that  it  is  amongst  our  hid  her  poor  neighbours  love  as  well  as  re- 
treasures:  *  I  have  read  Tennyson's  '  In  spect  her.' 

Memoriam,'  or,   rather,   part  of  it;   I  Of  Buskin  her  judgment  is  generous: 

closed  the  book  when  I  got  about  half-  *The  *  Stones  of  Venice'  seem  nobly 

way.   Jt  is  beautiful — ^it  is  mournful — it  laid  and  chiselled.     How  grandly  the 

is  monotonous.'   We  can  understand  this  quarry  of  vast  marbles  is  disclosed !    Mr 

in  the  author  of  *  Jane  Eyre,'  while  our  Buskin  seems  to  me  one  of  the  few 

personal    feeling  toward    that    choicest  genuine  writers,  as  distinguished  from 

volume  of  modern  poetry  is  exactly  the    book-makers,  of  this  age He 

reverse.  We  find  it  hard  to  drag  our-  writes  like  a  consecrated  priest  of  the 
selves  away  from  it,  dip  into  it  where  we  abstract  and  ideal.' 
will.  Her  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  In  1851  Miss  Bronte  saw  the  great 
*  Roman '  is  more  to  our  gr^:  *  Already  I  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  but  with  no 
have  read  the  greatest  part  of  the  *  Bo-  great  interest.  *  It  is  a  marvellous,  stir- 
man.'  Passages  in  it  possess  a  kindling  ring,  bewildering  sight — a  mixture  of  a 
virtue,  such  as  true  poetry  alone  can  genii  palace  and  a  mighty  bazaar;  bat  it 
boast.  There  are  images  of  genuine  is  not  much  in  my  way.'  More  in  her 
grandeur;  there  are  lines  that  at  once  way  was  it  to  hear  D*Aubign6  preadi^ 
stamp  themselves  on  the  memory.    Can  and  Thackeray  lecture,  and  the  terrible 
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Rachel  declaim.  We  are  disposed  to  in  a  union  with  a  Mr  Nicholls,  who  had 
believe  that,  in  her  judgment  of  the  for  years  been  the  observant  witness  of 
French  tragedian,  she  unconsciously  al-  her  virtues  in  his  position  of  Mr  BrontS's 
lowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  the  error  curate.  But  her  draught  was  brief;  for 
of  identifying  the  actress  with  the  parts  nine  months  thereafter,  after  protracted 
she  performed — the  very  injustice  which  weakness  and  suffering,  she  laid  down  the 
she  herself  complained  of  when  Charlotte  load  of  life  in  the  parsonage  at  Haworth, 
Bront§  was  pronounced  to  be  Jane  Eyre,  and  departed  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
'BAchers  acting  transfixed  me  with  won-  Lord.  No  more  satisfying  testimony  to 
der,  enchained  me  with  interest,  and  the  purity  of  her  wedded  bliss  can  be  re- 
thrilled  me  with  horror.  ....  It  quired,  than  that  furnished  by  her  last 
is  scarcely  human  nature  that  she  shows  unpremeditated  words  to  her  husband: 
you;  it  is  something  wilder  and  worse —  *0h,  I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I  ?  He 
the  feelings  and  fury  of  a  fiend.  The  will  not  separate  us,  we  have  been  so 
great  gift  of  genius  she  undoubtedly  has;  happy!'  But,  alas!  the  sentence  had 
but  I  fear  she  rather  abuses  it  than  turns  gone  forth,  and,  early  in  April,  1855,  all 
it  to  good  account.'  Now,  with  all  de-  that  was  earthly  of  Charlotte  Nicholls,  nl^ 
ference  to  Miss  Brontd*s  judgment,  the  Bronte,  was  committed  to  the  dust,  and 
wrong  lies  not  at  the  door  of  the  actress  sleepswiththesleepersinHaworth  Churchy 
who  represents  a  Phaedra  or  Potiphar*8  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
wife  with  a  startling  resemblance  to  The  impression  left  upon  our  mind  by 
reality,  but  in  that  state  of  public  morals  the  perusal  of  this  fascinating  memoir  is 
which  takes  such  a  theme  for  a  dramatic  one  of  unutterable  sadness,  arising  from 
composition,  and  tolerates  its  exhibition  sympathy  with  the  heroine,  and  of  the 
on  the  stage.  highest  admiration  of  her  stainless  cha- 

To  the  touching  power  of  Eingsle/s  racter  and  career.  Everything  was  against 

drama  on  St  Elizabeth,  she  bears  testi-  her  through  life — plainness  of  person, 

mony:  *I  have  read  the  *  Saint's  Tra-  poverty,  a  solitude  and  sensitiveness  of 

gedy.'    As  a  work  of  art,  it  seems  to  me  soul  that  no  one  could  appreciate,  and 

far  superior  to  either  *  Alton  Locke'  or  disappointment  of  almost  every  expecta- 

*  Yeast.'    Faulty  it  may  be,  crude  and  tion  and  wish.     Yet  she  nobly  struggled 

unequal,  yet  there  are  portions  where  on,  her  watchword  Duty,  and  her  reli- 

some  of  the  deep  chords  of  human  nature  ance  Heaven.    Such  is  the  testimony  of 

are  swept  with  a  hand  which  is  strong  her  life-long  friend,  who,  in  an  extract 

even  while  it  falters.    .     .    .    Seldom  given  at  the  close  of  the  memoir,  writes 

do  I  cry  over  books;  but  here  my  eyes  thus:  *  She  thought  much  of  her  duty, 

rained  as  I  read.    When  Elizabeth  turns  and  had  loftier  and  clearer  notions  of  it 

her  face  to  the  wall,  I  stopped — there  than  most  people,  and  held  fast  to  them 

needed  no  more.'  with  more  success.    It  was  done,  it  seems 

Hernotion  of  the  political  characters  of  to  me,  with  much  more  difficulty  than 

1852  is  worth  circulating:  *  Disraeli  was  people  have  of  stronger  nerves  and  better 

factious  as  leader  of  the  Opposition;  Lord  fortunes.    All  her  life  was  but  labour  and 

John  Russell  is  going  to  be  factious,  now  pain;  and  she  never  threw  down  the  bur- 

that  he  has  stepped  into  Disraeli's  shoes,  den  for  the  sake  of  present  pleasure.'  This 

Lord  Derby's  "  Christian  love  and  spirit"  is  a  true  record,  and  justified  by  a  thou- 

is  worth  three-halfpence  farthing.'  sand  incidents  in  Miss  Bronte's  correspon- 

On  Miss  Kavanagh's  *  Women  of  Chris-  donee  and  history.     We  should  be  doing 

tianit/  she  passes  the  following  just  stric-  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  this  singu- 

tures:  *  She  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  larly  excellent  person,  did  we  not  present, 

that  Protestantism  is  a  quieter  creed  than  in  connection  with  this  notice,  a  letter  to 

Romanism;  as  it  does  not  clothe  its  priest-  a  young  friend,  written  in  1846,  which 

hood  in  scarlet,  so  neither  does  it  set  up  clearly  exhibits  her  own  principles  of  ac- 

its  good  women  for  saints,  canonise  their  tion: — 

names,  and  proclaim  their  good  works.  *  I  see  you  are  in  a  dilemma,  and  one 

In  the  records  of  man  their  almsgiving  of  a  peculiar  and  diflScult  nature.     Two 

will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  registered;  but  paths  lie  before  you;  you  conscientiously 

heaven  has  its  account  as  well  as  earth.'  wish  to  choose  the  right  one,  even  though 

The  happiness  which  our  heroine  had  it  be  the  roost  steep,  strait,  and  rugged, 

long  looked  for,  by  a  release  from  an  irk-  But  you  do  not  know  which  is  the  right 

some  solitude,  at  last  made  its  appearance  one;  you  cannot  decide  whether  duty  and 
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religion  command  you  to  go  out  into  a  one  of  these  is  crueL    If  your  moth^  in 

oold  and  friendless  world,  and  there  to  more  composed  wh^  you  are  with  h^, 

earn  your  living  hy  governess  drudgery,  stay  with  her.    If  she  would  be  unhappy 

or  whether  they  enjoin  jour  continued  in  case  you  left  her,  stay  with  her.     It 

stay  with  your  aged  mother,  neglecting,  will  not,  apparently,  as  fkr  as  shortsighted 

for  the  present,  every  prospect  of  inde-  humanity  can  see,  be  for  your  advantage 

pendency  for  yourseiS^  and  putting  up  to  remain  at ^,  nor  will  you  be  praised 

with  daily  inconvenience,  sometimes  even  and  admired  for  remaining  at  home  to 
with  privations.  I  can  well  imagine  that  comfort  your  mother;  yet  probably  your 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  decide  own  conscience  will  approve,  and,  if  it 
for  yourself  in  this  matter;  so  I  will  de-  does,  stay  with  her.  I  recommend  yoii 
dde  it  for  you;  at  least  I  will  tell  you  to  do  what  I  am  trying  to  do  myself.' 
what  is  my  earnest  conviction  on  the  The  pure  soul  of  the  writer  of  this  letter 
subject — I  will  show  you  candidly  how  contended  successfully  through  her  whole 
the  question  strikes  me.  The  right  path  life  against  selfish  instincts  and  unfriendly 
is  that  which  necessitates  the  greatest  circumstances,  as  the  broad  river  of  Egyp^ 
sacrifice  of  self-interest,  whidi  implies  the  in  its  beneficent  march  to  the  sea,  has  re- 
greatest  good  to  others;  and  this  path^  sisted  from  age  to  age  the  sandy  incur- 
steadily  followed,  will  1^,  I  believe,  in  sions  of  the  desert;  and,  beneficent  as  the 
time,  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  though  fertilising  Kile,  none  approached  Charlotte 
it  may  seem  at  the  outset  to  tend  quite  BrontS  whom  she  did  not  bless.  This 
in  a  contrary  direction.  Your  mother  is  touching  memorial,  raised  to  her  fame 
both  old  and  infirm;  old  and  infirm  people  by  the  author  of  'Buth,'  will  win  thou- 
have  but  few  sources  of  happiness,  fewer,  sands  of  readers  for  the  works  of  Misa 
almost,  than  the  comparatively  young  and  BrontS,  and  will  make  every  reader  a  re- 
healthy  can  conceive;  to  deprive  them  of  spectful  admirer  and  friend. 


The  Oxonian  in  Norway;  or,  Notes  of  Ex-  description.  These  are  composed  of  pairs  of 
cnrsions  in  that  Country  in  1854-55.  young  fir- trees  stripped  of  their  branches. 
By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  atuck  perpendicularly,  like  hop- poles,  inta 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     In  the  ground,  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  and 
2  vols.     London :  Hurst  and  Blackett  athwart  them  are  placed  splinters  of  piMr 
1 866.  some  ten  feet  long,  which  rest  in  a  slanting 
Thbss  volumes  contain  much  interesting  positioa  between  the  two  poles,  and  are 
information  on  the  condition,  tlie  habits,  kept  in  their  places  by  bindings  of  beech 
and  character  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry^  or  other  flexible  wood.    The  general  efkd 
and  rapid  description*  of  the  wildest  parts  may  be  surmised.     After  a  high  wind* 
of  Norwegian  scenery.     The  author  is  an  these  hop-pole  fences  are  not  unfreqnently 
enthusiastie  sportsman,  fishing  every  fiord,  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  lean  across 
scouring  savage  solitudes  in  search  of  rein-  the  road  in  such  amanneras  to  be  dangerous 
deer,  and  longing  even  for  the  embrace  of  to  the  traveller  after  dusk.     The  waste  of 
Bruin  to  diversify  his  employments.    Nor-  wood  in  the  construction  wculd  be  con- 
way,  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  pos-  sidered  astonishing  in  any  country  where 
sesses  the  richest  charms  for  those  who  Wood  is  less  abundant  than  Norway, 
delight  in  the  rod  and  the  gun.     Its  rivers        Another  feature  of  Norwegian  roads  are 
and  fiords  teem  with  salmon  and  trout,  little  wooden  posts  painted  red,  and  sur- 
and  its  mountainous  regions  abound  in  mounted  by  a.  small  gable  to  protect  thent 
all  manner  of  game.     The  notes  of  tho  from  the  weather.     At  first  the  travellef 
reverend  sportsman,  though  rough,  rapid,  is  reminded  of  the  little  cippi  in  the  moun- 
and  aiming  at  no  great  literary  excellence,  tain  districts  of  the  Tyrol,  and  in  other 
affi[>rd  much  pleasure  in  peruMkl,  as  our  ex-  Roman  Catholic  countries,  erected  to  com* 
tracts  will  show»  memorate  some  dreadful  accident,  or  nar* 

row.  escape  of  a  wayfarer.     But  the  posts 

NORWEGIAN  FENCES  AND  ROADS.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  J^^^^^  pOT^O^.      tZ 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  the  Nor-  peasant  in  Norway  is  bound  to  keep  a  cer^ 

wegian  traveller  greatly  misses,  the  beauti-  tain  portion  of  the  road  in  repair ;  and  the 

All  hedgerows  of  England.    Their  place  is  inscription  on  each  post  reeords  the  name' 

supplied  by  fences,  ugly  and  ragged  beyond  of  the  peasant  wb«  la  charged  wilh  tbr 
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mamteoance  of  that  part  of  the  road,  and  iU  back.     Notwithstanding,  too,  its  vast 

th9  number  of  ells  that  fall  to  his  share,  bulk,  such  was  the  lubricity  of  its  form  and 

1^0  tha^,  in  point  of  fact,  he  who  runs  may  manner  of  plrogress,  that  the  water  seemed 

rea4  a  record  of  the  name  of  every  farm-  hardly  displaced  by  the  movement.     No 

house  in  Norway.  wave  accompanied  its  passage,  but  merely 

an  endless  succession  of  ereat  bubbles. 

MOONTAiN  PKA8ANTBV.  ^ow,  for  my  owo  A  I  l»d  iUw»y. 

At  first  starting,  we  encountered  another  been  incredulous  about  those  old  stmries 
ate^p  asoent,  which  rendered  an  extra  of  the  kraken  and  sea-serpent;  but  seeing 
httrpe  requisite.  Further  on,  we  met  many  is  believing,  and,  if  I  could  believe  my  own 
of  the  mountain  peasantry  returning  from  eyes,  here  was  the  veritable  *  see-orm ' 
^ureh.  We  stopped  to  survey  them,  in  proprid  persond.  Hailing  my  corn- 
much  to  their  amusement  What  beauty  panion  to  approach,  I  bid  my  man  row 
there  was  among  the  females  was  chiefly  straight  for  the  monster.  *  1*11  have  a 
of  the  substantial  and  solid  order*  Their  shot  at  all  events/  thought  I,  as  I  put  a 
costumes  were  peculiar.  Each  wore  a  high  cap  on  my  rifle,  which  was  fortunately  in 
shirt  collar,  like  a  man,  with  a  thick  sUk  the  boat.  But,  alas  !  when  I  next  looked 
l^ierchief  tied  behind.  The  upper  gar-  towards  the  whereabout  of  the  monster, 
ment  was  a  sort  of  polka  pelisse  of  blue  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Quantities  of 
qloth,  very  short-waisted,  confined  by  a  bubbles  were  still  visible,  but  the  glistening 
belt  embroidered  with  various  coloured  coils,  which  I  saw  the  moment  before  rolU 
beads.  The  petticoat  of  various  colours,  ing  along  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  had 
3ut  the  most  characteristic  feature,  per-  disappeared ;  and,  though  we  carefully 
haps,  in  their  dress,  was  a  huge  pair  of  scrutinised  every  part  of  the  Fjord,  we 
gre^n  worsted  gloves,  worn  by  all  without  could  not  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  crea-. 
exception,  although  the  heat  was  some-  ture. 

thing  extraordinary ;  as  also  a  white  ker-  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  I  stood  on 

ohief  tied  into  a  peculiar  sort  of  head-  the  shore,  to  my  great  delight  I  saw  him 

dress,  a  little  like  the  Riegel  Haube,  of  again.     He  was  not  far  out  at  sea,  and 

Munich.  was  proceeding  in  the  same  rolling,  coiling 

A  little  girl  appeared  smongst  them,  manner,  though  the  pace  was  decidedly 
<4ad  in  exactly  the  same  fashion.  Children  improved.  This  time  I  fortunately  had 
in  this  country  are  dressed  like  their  pa-  my  telescope  witl^  me,  which  I  k»Bt  no 
rents  in  miniature.  Boys  may  be  seen  in  time  in  adjusting,  being  determined  to  send 
knee-breeches,  and  with  the  everlasting  a  description  of  the  Imst  to  the  Linncean, 
'toll*  knife  in  his  belt,  half  ss  long  as  or  some  other  society.  On  examination, 
his  If  gs.  The  present  of  a  two-skilling  hit  I  found  that  it  was  half-a-dozen  porpoises 
to  the  infant  in  question  brought  a  tear  of  following  close  to  each  other,  whose  re- 
satisfaction  into  the  corner  of  the  mother*s  splendent  backS)  as  they  went  up  and 
e(yew  Just  beyond,  we  perceived  the  priest,  down,  I  had  mistaken  for  the  connected 
a-burly  man,  with  curly  light  hair,  com-  whole  of  one  tremendous  snake.  Had  it 
posing  his  nerves,  after  his  sermon,  with  a  not  been  for  the  Dolland  in  my  pocket,' 
long  pipe.  His  neck  was  bare,  the  frill  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  bored 
having  been  laid  aside,  and  his  gown  ex-  my  friends  to  my  dying  day  with  the  ao- 
cbanged  for  a  shooting-coat,  in  which  he  count  of  my  having  seen  the  great  sea- 
mm  promenading  before  his  house,  serpent  described  by  the  episcopal  pen  of 

Pontoppidan,. 

SBA-SBRPBNT  IN  THE  LANGB  FIORD. 

Casang  my  eye  lazily  from  this  noble  ^  dksolate  spot  and  lonely  life. 
sight  along  the  base  of  the  stupendous  bar-  Next  day,  moving  northward,  we  came 
rier  of  limestone  that  girded  that  side  of  upon  a  lake  blocking  up  the  entrance  of  a: 
the  Fjord,  which  was  in  deep  shadow,  and  valley ;  into  which  valley  we  had  to  pass, 
as  still  as  a  mill-pond,  I  became  aware  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  likeliest  hunting- 
something  was  slowly  moving  along  in  the  ground.  But  how  to  get  there  ?  The  lake 
water- close  to  the  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  was  clearly  impassable  without  a  boat; 
some  quarter-of-a-mile  from  where  I  was.  while  the  rapid  torrent  which  flowed  into. 
It  was  a  black  slimy  object,  seemingly  and  out  of  it,  was  too  deep  to  wade,  even 
about  sixty  feet  long,  as  well  as  I  could  if  we  had  not  been  encumbered  with  our 
JQdg^*     I  could  not  see  its  whole  shape  at  baggage. 

once,  but  only  parts  of  it,  for  it  kept  par-  Much  to  my  astonishment,  the  guide 

tially   appearing  and   disappearing  as  it  commenced   hallooing.*    No  creature  of 

glid«d  along.     It  could  not  be  a  fish,  for  earth  ceuld  possibly  dwell  in  such  a  barren 

no  fish  could  move  in  that  manner  ;  no-  solitude.     So  he'must  be  calling  the  nixies 

thing  but  a  serpent  would  thus  advance,  to  our  aid.   True,  he  might  summon  spirits 

c^^traQting  and  expanding  the  muscles  of  from,  the^  vasty  deep.;  but  would  they  an- 
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Bwer  him  ?  The  spot  on  which  we  stood 
was  a  mass  of  grey  weatherbeaten  rocks, 
thickly  carpeted  with  reindeer  moss.  The 
whole  country  right  and  left  of  us,  and  be- 
hind, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  bore 
the  same  features.  No  trees,  no  grass, 
only  undulating  rocks,  rounded  seemingly 
by  the  action  of  water  or  moving  ice; 
yellow  moss  everywhere  tesselating  their 
surface,  with  now  and  then  a  stunted  wil- 
low, or  dwarf  birch,  peeping  humbly  out  of 
some  cleft  in  which  it  had  taken  refuge. 
Was  somebody  to  emerge,  Weyland  Smith 
like,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
ferry  us  over  the  lake  ? 

While  examining  with  my  glass  the  per- 
pendicular rocks  opposite,  which  flanked 
the  entrance  to  the  valley,  I  saw  a  figure 
emerge  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  hole 
in  their  side,  and  move  quickly  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  A  small  skiff,  more  like 
a  wash-tub,  was  then  pushed  off  from  the 
land,  and  two  paddles  soon  propelled  it 
towards  us.  Was  it  possible?  the  new- 
comer was  a  woman — verily,  a  piece  of 
real  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  shape  of  a  yel- 
low-haired lasdie,  who  carolled  a  monoto- 
nous air  as  she  approached.  After  a  word 
or  two  of  greeting  between  Bjorner  and 
Ragnhild,  her  blue  eyes  expanded  into 
very  saucers  when  she  heard  we  were  Eng- 
lishmen. Being  impatient  of  delay,  we 
recommended  haste. 

'  Boatman,  do  not  tarry, 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound,  to  i-ow  me 
o'er  the  ferry.' 

But  80  small  was  the  boat,  or  tub,  that  it 
had  four  journeys  to  make  before  we  all 
got  over.  The  horse  swam  after  us,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Arrived  on  the  other  side,  I  found  a 
shieling  of  loose  stones  piled  against  the 
rocks  ;  the  entrance  being  some  three  feet 
high.  Here  it  was  that  this  girl  lived,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  world,  in  a  spot  unap- 
proachable on  every  side  but  one:  her 
sole  companions  being  her  cows  and  goats, 
which  were  driven  up  here  during  the 
summer  months,  to  crop  the  sweet  short 
grass  of  the  valley  beyond  And  yet  she 
seemed  quite  happy  and  contented.  The 
milking  and  making  cheese  occupied  all  her 
time,  she  said ;  and  folks  came  to  see  her 
one  a- fortnight. 

A  GLIMPSB  OP  RBINDEBR. 

Suddenly  Bjorner  fell  flat  to  the  earth  ; 
we  did  the  same.  Gradually  he  rose  and 
peered  with  the  tail  of  his  eye  over  the 
rocks.  *  It's  all  right,'  he  whispered.  I 
crept  towards  where  he  lay,  but  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  but  grey  stones  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes  dotting  the  verdure.  At 
last,  by  the  aid  of  my  glass,  I  discovered, 
at  a  great  distance  below,  the  cause  of  hb 


spasmodic  gesticulations.  Nine  reindeer 
were  there,  five  lying  down,  four  still 
browsing,  two  or  three  of  which  had  great 
branching  antlers.  They  had  evidently 
not  perceived  us,  for  presently  all  nine 
wei*e  stretched  upon  the  sward.  Our  task 
was,  if  possible,  to  approach  them  unper- 
ceived.  The  wind,  what  little  there  was, 
blew  in  our  faces ;  that  was  all  right.  For 
the  wind  can  be  the  hunter^s  worst  enemy. 
*  The  **rein"  has  good  eyes,  and  better 
ears,*  says  the  Norwegian  ;  *  but  his  nose, 
that  is  a  marvel.' 

The  place  where  we  stood  must  have 
been  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  where 
they  lay,  and  the  descent  was  very  preci- 
pitous. But  the  face  of  the  rocks  was  a 
good  deal  broken,  affording  tolerable  cover 
and  foothold,  if  we  were  cautious.  Grasp- 
ing my  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  holding  on 
with  the  other,  I  in  due  time  found  myself 
nf^ar  the  bottom,  my  companions  close 
alongside.  The  deer  were  still  lying  in 
the  same  position,  lazily  shaking  their  ears, 
to  keep  off  the  flies.  In  another  five 
minutes  we  shall  be  within  shot  The 
moment  was  one  of  intense  interest.  To 
circumvent  one  of  these  crafty  fellows  was 
worth  more  than  stalking  a  dozen  red-deer. 
After  creeping  a  little  farther  on  all  fours, 
breathless  with  excitement  and  fatigue,  we 
halted  for  a  second,  while  Bjorner  took 
another  peep.  His  countenance  fell.  The 
bird  was  flown.  Out  upon  him  !  and  out 
upon  us,  for  not  being  more  cautious. 

His  old  glazed  hat  had  dune  all  the  mis- 
chief. A  gleam  of  sunshine  had  settled 
upon  it ;  and  the  sleepy  deer,  who  were 
very  wide-awake  notwithstanding,  had 
caught  the  alarm  at  such  an  unwonted 
object,  and  were  trotting  off  apparently 
quite  easily,  but  in  reality  at  great  speed. 
Around  us  grew  the  small  pink  *  reindeer 
flower,'  as  it  is  called — I  believe  the  Ranuri' 
cuius  glacialisy  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
particularly  fond  ;  which  accounted  for 
their  choosing  this  spot.  This  and  grass 
are  their  chief  food  in  the  summer:  the 
moss  is  what  the  deer  subsists  on  in 
winter. 

THB  PARISH  PRIEST. 

Among  the  passengers  there  was  an  in- 
telligent old  gentleman,  who  talks  good 
German,  and  a  little  English.  He  was 
formerly,  I  find,  the  parish  priest  of  Carlso, 
near  Hammerfest;  and  remembers  Sir 
Capel  Brook  visiting  the  island  thirty  years 
ago.  Their  medium  of  communication  was 
Latin. 

He  is  now  pensioned  off,  and  living 
among  his  friends  at  Bergen.  By  a  very 
wholesome  regulation  of  the  country,  may 
clergyman  may,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  become  superannuated,  and 
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as  a  pension  about  one-third  of  his  former  cod  fishery. 
income  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     In  As  we  cross  over  to  the  Luffodens,  it 
his  youthful  days,  the  University  of  Chris-  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  give  some  ac- 
tiania,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  applications  count  of  the  cod  fishery,  fur  which  these 
of  the  Norwegians  to  Denmark  for  the  islands  have  long  been  so  celebrated.    The 
establishment  of  a  national  university,  was  importance  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
as  yet  not  founded.     So,  like  the  other  statement  of  a  Norwegian   writer,    that, 
Norwegian  youth  destined  for  the  learned  were  it  not  for  the  northern  fishery,  the 
professions,  he  had  to  go  to  the  Univer-  whole  of  Finmark,  and  part  of  Nordland, 
sity  of  Copenhagen.     While  there  he  wit-  would  be  inhabited  only  by  nomad  Fins ; 
nessed  the  bombardment  of  the  city  in  and  the  towns  all  along  the  coast  would 
1807;  and  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  languish  and  disappear, 
fleet,  by  the  English.  The    fishing    commences   in   January. 
The  change  was,  indeed,   terrible,  he  Open  boats  then  arrive  from  nil  parts  of 
said,  for  a  young  student  to  be  transplanted  Norway,  and  take  up  their  positions  along 
from  the  lively  microcosm  of  the  univer-  the  coast,  from  Balstad  on  the  west,  to 
sity,  and  set  down,  as  he  was,  in  a  little  Bretesnes,  on  the  Island  of  Great  Molle, 
parish  in  the  mountains,  where  there  was  on  the  east.    In  each  boat  there  are  gene- 
not  a  soul  to  speak  to  but  bonders.     Thus  rally  five  men,  one  of  whom  commands, 
banished  from  all  that  is  intellectual  and  and  takes  the  helm.     At  Henningsvar,  a 
social,  a  person  became,  he  said,  almost  favourite  station,  there  are   as  many  as 
'verwildert*  (savage),  in  spite  of  himself.  nine  hundred  boats  congregated ;   which 
Let  me  here  remark,  that,  on  the  whole,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  numbers.     It  is 
considering  the  great  difficulties  with  which  computed  that  there  are,  at   least,  three 
the   Norwegian  clergy  have  to   contend,  thousand  five  hundred  boats,  which  gives 
chiefly  owing  to  the  state  of  isolation  in  an  aggregate  of  twenty-one  thousand  men, 
which  they  live,  they  are  a  great  credit  to|the  employed  exclusively  in  fishing.     But,  be- 
country ;  and  I  have  mostly  found  them  sides  these,  there  is  a  gathering  of  the 
a    sound-thinking,    well-informed,   kind,  eagles  to  the  spoil,  in  the  shape  of  number- 
and  hospitable  class  of  men.  less  Jsegts  and  Jagts,  belonging  to  mer* 
The  old  gentleman,  on  my  pressing  him  chants  from  far  and  near  along  the  coast, 
hard,  was  forced  to  confess  that  many  of  which  come  to  buy  oil  and  fish,  and  sell 
the  peasantry  are  a  lazy,  obstinate,  and  groceries,  &c.    No  foreigners  are  allowed, 
conceited  set  of  people,  chiefly  from  the  At  SvolvSr  alone,  my  informant  told  me, 
want  of  competition  and  intercourse  with  there  were  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
the  world  without     A  prominent  trait  in  forty  of  these  vessels.     In  other  respects, 
their  character  is,  a  sort  of  Bonderstolz,  the  scene  resembles   that  at  the    ^gold 
peasant-pride,   which,   while  it   prevents  diggings ;'  people  of  all  classes,  who  are  at 
them  from  doing  anything  very  bad,  is  a  loose  end,  joining  the  sport 
equally  fatal   to    improvement    and    en-  The  fishermen,  who  begin  to  assemble 
lightenment.     In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  soon  after  New  Year's  Day^  live  in  huts 
made  at  introducing  a  better  system  of  along  shore ;  which,  together  with  the  per- 
agriculture,  they  will  adhere  to  the  system  mission  to  fish,  they  hire  of  the  proprietors 
of  their  forefathers.  of  the  adjoining  land,  at  certain  rates  fixed 
In  the  south,  I  learned  that  there  is  still  by  government.     If  the  morning  is  fine, 
a  good  deal  of  immorality,  and  also  in  the  and  weather    suitable,    the    government 
extreme  north  of  the  country  ;  the  houses  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose  hoist 
being  so  confined,  from  want  of  a  good  the  requisite  signal,  and  the  boats  go  out, 
supply  of  suitable  timber  for  building,  that  and  set  their  nets  and  lines  generally  at 
the    sexes    are    often    packed  'closer  to-  right  angles  to  the  run  of  the  coast.     If 
gether  than  is  compatible  with  the  preser-  the  weather  is  bad,  no  signal  is  hoisted ; 
vation  of  proper  modesty.     The  peasants,  and  every  one  venturing  out,  under  those 
he  told  me,  know  perfectly  well  what  is  circumstances,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  five 
right,  and  are  very  punctual  church-goers ;  dollars,  and  to  have  all  his  fish  seized, 
but  he  feared,  from  his  long  experience  of  Sometimes  they  are    prevented    by  the 
thirty-eight  years,  that  there  was  still  a  weather  from  taking  up  their  lines  for  two 
great  deal  of  the  opus  operatum  about  their  or  three  days.     At  times,  if  a  wind  springs 
religious  exercises.  up  suddenly,  they  cannot  reach  home,  and 
Superstitions  still  linger,  he  said,  among  have  to  run  for  it,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
the  lower  orders.     On  the  eve  of  St  John,  across  the  fjord.      Most  of  the  day  is  con- 
it  is  still  the  custom  to  light  fires  all  round  sumed  in  fishing  with  a  hand-line,  and  in 
the  fold,  in  order  to   prevent  the  trolls  taking  up  the  nets  and  long- lines.     Nets 
from  injuring  the  cattle.     If  this  were  not  were  first  used  for  this  purpose  in  1655. 
done,   dire   consequences,   it  is  thought,  The  floats  are  of  glass, 
would  result.  On  getting  to  shore,  the  fish  are  gutted 
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and  hung  up  to  dry  on  poles  and  cross- 
bars, which  they  hire  of  the  proprietors 
along  the  coast.     These  are  stock  fish  (so 
called  because  they  are  dried  on  stocks  or 
poles),  and  are  unsplit.    Others,  which  are 
sold  to  the  owners  of  the  Ja^gts,  are  split 
open,  salted  down,  and  packed  flat  in  the 
holds  of  these  vessels.     On  obtaining  a 
cargo,  they  leave  for  home.     When  they 
arrive  there,  the  fish  are  taken  out  of  the 
vessel,  washed,  and  dried  upon  the  rocks. 
These  are  klip-fibh  ;  i.e.,  rock-fish.     The 
stock- fish  is  most  of  it  shipped  to  Trieste, 
for  Austrian    and    Italian    consumption. 
One-eighth  of  it,  however,  goes  to  Holland, 
for  the  Catholic  countries  on  the  Rhine. 
The  klip-fish  goes  almost  exclusively  to 
Spain.     A  person  was  despatched  by  the 
government  to  investigate  the  Newfound- 
land method  of  preparing  the  salt  fish,  as 
this  is  cheaper  than  the  Norwegian  article. 
But  it  was  found,  upon  trial,  not  to  an- 
swer, chiefly  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  differ- 
ence of  climate.      Hitherto  the  ports  of 
Portugal  and   France  have  been   closed 
against  the  importation  of  Norwegian  fish, 
with  the  exception  of  roe,  which  the  fisher- 
men of  Brest  use  as  bait  for  sardines.    Salt- 
fish,  which  belongs  to  neither  of  the  above 
categories,  is  exported  to  Russia  exclu- 
sively, but  only  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
Norway  that  her  stock-fish  should  con- 
tinue to  retain  its  high  reputation,  the  laws 
are  very  stringent  respecting  it.  By  law, 
the  fisherman  is  forbidden  to  take  down 
the  fish  before  the  12th  of  June  ;  nor  is 
he  allowed  to  hang  any  up  after  the  1 4th 
of  April.  There  is  a  fine  of  two  dollars  on 
every  hundred  fish  taken  down,  or  hung 
up,  before  or  after  the  above  dates  respec- 
tively. By  this  means  the  fish  is  properly 
dried.  Were  it  not  for  this  precaution,  the 
notorious  carelessness  of  the  peasant  might 
be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  fishery. 

All  the  fish  caught  after  April  14  are 
prepared  as  klip-fish ;  but  the  fishing  is 
virtually  over  then ;  and  the  men  leave 
the  Lufibdens,  returning,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  to  take  away  the 
stock-fish.  The  livers  are  put  iuto  bar- 
rels, brought  from  home  for  the  purpose, 
or  sometimes  sold  to  the  merchants  on  the 
spot.  The  best  oil  is  that  which  exudes 
from  the  natural  fermentation  of  the  liver. 
This  is  the  cod  liver  oil  so  extensively  used 
in  medicine.  What  we  call  train-oil  is 
obtained  after  boiling.  '  Tran,'  whence 
'  train,^  is  the  Norsk  for  all  sorts  of  fish 
oil.  We  may  remark,  that  under  the  ap- 
pellation cod-liver  oil  is  classed  the  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  liver  of  various  other  fish, 
as  the  shark  and  the  ling,  but  especially  of 
the  sei  or  coal-fish.    This  is  caught  in  the 


summer  in' large  quantities,  especially  in 
the  Bay  of  Varanger.  The  liver  of  this 
fi»h  is  richer  in  oil  than  the  cod. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  everything  \%  managed  according  to 
strict  rule.      The   health  of   the  fisher- 
men is  also  cared  for  by  the  government, 
which  despatches  doctors  to  the  rendezvous; 
while  others  come  of  their  own  accord  in 
search  of  practice.    Upon  the  whole,  there 
is  less  sickness  than  might  be  expected. 
But  in  some  winters  a  fearful  number  of 
lives  are  lost  at  sea.     The  winter  of  1853 
was  particularly  disastrous.     I  could  not 
discover  that  any  amusement  is  provided 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  labour.     No  thea- 
trical diversions,  such  as  we  read  of  among 
the    Arctic    voyagers,   or  at   SebastopoU 
The  lust  of  dollars,  apparently,  gives  the 
requisite  fillip  to  the  constitution.     Their 
work  done,  the  men  sleep  off  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined 
in  their  wooden  huts.    But  even  here  their 
lives  are  in  peril. 

Not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  mer- 
chant's at  Balstad,  the  station  for  which 
we  are  steering,  a  spot  was  pointed  ont  to 
me  where,  in  the  mouth  of  March  last,  a 
fisherman's  bothy  stood.  In  this  twelve 
men  lay  sleeping  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day ;  but  of  these  twelve,  only  one  sur- 
vived the  dreadful  catastrophe  that  over- 
took them.  Looseniug  its  embrace  of  the 
beetling  crags  overhanging  this  place,  an 
avalanche  dashed  down,  and  bore  hut  and 
men  into  the  sea,  smashing,  crushing,  and 
drowning  them  in  a  moment. 

During  the  period  of  the  fishery  no 
steamer  is  allowed  to  come  near,  for  fear 
of  scaring  the  fish.  The  cannon  of  Copen- 
hagen are  said  to  have  frightened  the  cod 
from  the  Baltic.  Formerly  cod- fishing 
was  actively  pursued  south  of  Stadland 
(above-mentioned),  but  of  late  years  the 
fish  have  left  the  coast  south  of  that  point. 
It  is  true  that  this  fishery  is  mainly  carried 
on  on  the  concave  side  of  the  Luffodens ; 
and  here  the  fish  lie  thickest.  On  the 
outer  or  northern  side  there  are  also  vast 
numbers  of  fish ;  but  it  is  less  visited,  from 
the  little  protection  to  be  obtained  there 
against  the  fury  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Later 
in  the  year,  towards  the  summer,  the  fish 
work  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Fin- 
mark.  And  it  now  frequently  happens, 
that,  after  earning  their  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  man  at  the  Luffodens,  the 
same  parties  start  for  Berlewaag  and  else- 
where, and  double  their  earnings. 

Cod -liver  oil  costs  on  the  spot  from  five 
to  six  dollars  the  barrel  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pots.  A  wine  bottle  holds  about 
three-fourths  of  a  pot.  So  that,  in  round 
numbers,  at  the  highest  price,  it  costs 
about  one  shilling  the  imperial  gallon.    Bj 
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comparing  this  price   with   that    of    Dr  with   other  exports  of  a  Bimilar  nature, 

Jongh's  '  brown  cod- liver  oil,'  which  pro-  which  cannot  be  classed  under  any  of  the 

fesses  to  come  from  the  Luffudens,  we  can  above  heads,  will  make  the  grand  total 

form  some  idea  of  the  profit  made  by  some-  value  of  fish  exported  at  least  4,000,000 

body.     It  costs  nine  shillings   per  quart  dollars,  or  about  £1,000,000  sterling, 
imperial.     No  wonder,  then,  that  he  can         Before  quitting  this  modern  '  fish  tattle,' 

pay  several  thousands  a-year  in  advertise-  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 

ments.     Is  it  true  that  Dr  Jongh  is  only  gullibility  of  the  cod-fish  has  become  a 

another  name  for  Professor  Holloway  P  by- word.     When  a  Norwegian  wishes  to 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  it  will  be  as  stigmatise  a  person  for  stupidity,  he  does 
well  to  give  a  few  further  statistics  of  this  not  call  him  *  goose ;'  that  is  a  misnomer, 
all-important  branch  of  Norwegian  in-  For  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  more 
dustry.  All  towns  are  permitted  to  export  wary  and  astute  bird  than  the  goose  is  not 
fish.  Bergen  exports  more  than  half  the  easily  met  with.  Witness  for  me  Brennus 
stock  fish.  But  of  late  the  Romsdal  towns,  and  his  horde.  Torek  (*  cod*)  is  the  word 
as  they  are  called,  have  become  dangerous  which  at  once  suggests  itself  to  a  Scandi- 
rivals  to  it  in  the  klip-fish  trade.  Trond-  navian. 
jem  and  Bergen  each  export  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  klip-fish.  Half  the  oil  Norwegian  household  arrangements. 
goes  from  Bergen.  Next  come  Tromso  Judged  by  the  maxim  of  Curius  Denta- 
and  Hammerfest.  One-third  of  it  goes  to  tus,  who  considered  him  to  be  a  bad  citi- 
HoUand,  and  a  good  deal  to  Altona.  There  zen  who  was  not  content  with  seven  acres 
is  still  a  heavy  export  duty  on  all  kinds  of  of  ground,  these  people  would  be  held  very 
fishy  products.  Twenty-eight  thousand  unpatriotic.  As  may  be  expected,  there 
dollars  are  also  raised  annually  by  the  duty  is  not  much  of  the  busy  hum  of  men  yet; 
on  salt ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  used  indeed  there  is  not  a  shop  or  merchant  in 
in  curing  the  fish.  all  the  valley;  so,  of  course,  the  people  are 

Until  the  year  1851,  a  tithe  of  all  the  Jacks- of- all- trades,  and  would  make,  like 

fish  and  oil  was  paid  to  the  church  of  the  all  Norwegians,  excellent  backwoodsmen, 

district.     But  instead  of  this  tax,  which  Every  man  can  make  his  own  shoes ;  his 

was  very  vexatious,  and  led  to  much  dis-  wife  weaves  the  cloth  for  his  coat ;  every- 

pute  and  dishonesty,  an  extra  tax  of  two  thing,  in  short,  is  made  by  home  labour, 

skillings  per  waag— thirty-six  pounds  avoir-  Ole  even  makes  guns,  and  since  last  year 

dupois — is  levied  on   all   fish   exported  ;  he  has  managed  to  construct  a  reel  on  the 

while  on  oil  the  additional  duty  is  twelve  model  of  ours. 

skillings,  or  fivepence  English,  per  tonde —         The  household  arrangements  are  much 

thirty  gallons.   As  the  tithes  of  the  Church  the  same  as  all  over  Norway.      Three 

frequeutly  belong,  especially  in  the  north,  generations  inhabit  Fosmoen,  not  to  men- 

to  private  individuals,  these  persons  will  tion  foster-children.     In  the  chief  room, 

be  reimbursed  by  the  government  for  their  or  Stue  (after  the  old  Roman  fashion),  is 

loss.     In  the  south,  we  may  here  remark,  the  bed ;  in  another  corner  is  the  huge 

the  tithes  more  frequently  belong  to  the  dome-like  chimney  projecting   over    the 

parish.  fire-place,   which  is  raised  on   one   step. 

In  many  places  these  tithe  awards  are  Grates  are  never  seen   in   the  country. 

now  being  made  with  a  view  to  a  final  Above  it  hang  the  '  lum-cleeks,'  or  crook, 

settlement.    But  the  operation  is  attended  on  which  is  suspended  the  iron  pot.     In 

with  much  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  so  easy  to  this  iron  pot,  or  a  fac-simile  of  it,  every- 

show,  in  many  cases,  what  the  tithes  have  thing  is  cooked,  whether  boiled  or  roasted, 

amounted  to;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  in-  In  the  largest  culinary  utensil,  the  ever- 

dividuals  to  represent  them  as  having  been  lasting  grod  is  simmered  and  stirred  about 

larger  on  an  average  of  years  than  they  with  a  knob  of  fir,  so  lopped  as  to  leave 

really  were.     If  the  Norwegian  Govern-  the  spikes  projecting. 
raent  consults  the  true   interests   of  tlie         In  another  part  of  the  room  is  the  board, 

country,  it  will  take  the  imports   off  as  upon  which  in  due  time  the  mess  of  por- 

mnch  as  possible.     Here  follows  a  list  of  ridge  is  placed,  flanked  by  a  bowl  of  milk. 

the  value  offish  exports  in  the  year  1846.  Here  Paterfamilias  and  his  better  half, 

No  book  of  later  date  has  been  published,  with   all    the  family,    together    with    the 

but  the  figures  below  may  be  taken,  per-  labourers  and  helps  of  all  sorts,   cluster 

haps,  fairly  to  represent  the  present  state  round,  and  dab  their  short  wooden  spoons, 

of  the  trade.     Stock-fish,  640,000  dollars ;  first  into  this  vessel  and  then  into  that.    If 

klip-fish,    464,000    dollars  ;    oil,    600,000  you  wish  for  a  sample  of  Norwegian  inac- 

dollars  ;  roe,  80,000  dollars;  spring  her-  tivity,  watch  how  they  do  this:  the  elbow 

rings,     1,876,000    dollars;    summer    do.,  is  pivoted  on  the  table,  and  with  the  point 

175,000  dollars;  lobsters,  20,000 dollars —  of  this,  as  a  fulcrum,  they  incline  their 

making  a  total  of  3,454,000  dollars  ^  which,  arm,  like  a  lever,  first  towards  the  poi^-' 
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ridge,  then  to  the  milk;  slowly  convey- 
ing the  food  to  their  mouths.  To  my 
mind,  their  way  of  thanking  you  is  proof 
of  their  dilatory  nature.  *  Tak  skal  de  har 
— you  shall  have  thanks;*  i.«.,  at  some 
future  time.  The  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed on  these  occasions  is  very  great. 

The  barley  or  rye  from  which  this  na- 
tional esculent  is  prepared  is  generally 
planted  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  quite 
ripe  in  the  middle  of  July.  Indeed,  the 
sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat  in  this 
country  is  something  extraordinary.  One 
week  *  Peboan,  the  winter,'  as  Longfellow 
would  say,  *  covers  all  with  his  freezing 
tbantle.' 

'  Hard  as  flint  are  all  the  waters, 
Motionless  the  frozen  rivers.' 

Again  spring  breathes  softly  o'er  the 
landscape,  and  forthwith 

'  Plants  lift  up  their  heads  i-ejoicing ; 
Singing,  onward  rush  the  rivers.' 

NORWEGIAN  CHURCIi-OOING. 

One  Sunday  I  took  horse,  and,  accota- 
panied  by  Niels,  my  landlord,  rode  a 
dozen  miles  down  the  valley  to  church. 
The  king's  highway,  which  followed  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  was  nothing  but  a 
mere  bridle-path.  As  we  approached  the 
house  of  God,  it  was  evident  that  the 
people  had  already  assembled,  from  the 
number  of  horses  grazing  in  the  woods 
near.  The  building  was  octagon — a  favou- 
rite shape  in  this  country — and,  as  usual, 
of  pine-logs  coloured,  or  discoloured,  black 
by  the  weather.  The  same  pine-logs  ap- 
peared in  the  interior,  only  less  dark  in 
tint. 

Though  the  building  was  large,  and  pro- 
vided with  galleries,  nearly  every  seat  was 
occupied.  A  motley  assemblage  was  there. 
Norwegian  bonders,  in  their  grey  wadmal 
suits,  sat  on  the  south  side  of  the  church ; 
on  the  north  their  wives  and  daughters, 
t?ith  the  never- absent  black  silk  cap  (Mue ') 
fastened  under  the  chin,  woollen  dresses, 
fitting  closely  up  to  the  throat,  and  a  ker- 
chief of  some  bright  silk  passed  twice  round 
the  neck,  and  tied  in  a  large  knot  behind 
the  ears.  Such  are  the  spring,  summer, 
aiutumn,  and  winter  fashions  of  the  people. 
Lower  down  the  aisle,  and  up  in  the  gal- 
teries,  were  the  diminutive  Laps,  dressed 
in  their  summer  suit,  a  dingy  flannel 
blouse,  ornamented  with  edgings  and  shoul- 
der-straps of  red  and  yellow.  From  their 
leathern  belts  depended  large  knives. 

Fin  women,  too,  were  not  wanting,  con- 
spicuous by  their  caps  like  truncated  cones, 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  and 
bright  coloured  ribands.  These  tiny 
people  contrasted  strangely  with  the  bulkier 
Norwegians.  Here  were  the  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair  of  the  descendants  of  the 


Vikings,  with  countenances  solemn  and 
sedate.  There  the  gleaming,  deep-set 
orbs,  high  cheek-bones,  elf-locks,  and 
scanty  beards  of  the  inferior  race.  Some 
of  these  intently  watched  the  service,  with 
a  look  of  mingled  curiosity  and  fanaticism ; 
while  others  stared  around  so  wildly  and 
fiercely,  that  one  might  fancy  they  would 
draw  their  long  knives,  and  set  up  a  wild 
war-whoop. 

Most  of  these  Laps  or  Fins  (they  are 
called  by  both  names)  were  still  nomads, 
living  upon  the  f  jeld  summer  and  winter ; 
*  Fjeld  Finner.'  Their  encampments  were 
on  the  adjoining  mountain.  Others  were 
Sea-Fins,  who,  giving  up  a  wandering  life, 
have  settled  down  by  the  fjords,  and  taken 
to  fishing,  and  cultivating  patches  of  bog 
or  rock.  These  last  are  inferior  to  the 
former  in  appearance,  and  are  generally 
poorer  and  worse  off.  In  fact,  they  seldom 
thrive  away  from  the  mountains.  The 
instinct  of  roaming  is  so  strong  upon  them, 
that,  after  trying  a  settled  life  for  a  time, 
they  suddenly  pack  up  what  they  can  carry, 
and  join  their  brethren  on  the  fjeld.  I 
have  myself  seen  more  than  one  dwelling, 
which  it  must  have  required  much  labour 
to  build,  entirely  deserted.  The  number 
of  Laps  in  Norway  at  the  last  census  in 
1847  was  14,464. 

TEET0TALI8M  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 

On  arriving  at  our  log  habitation,  my 
Sabbath  tranquillity  was  slightly  ruffled  on 
hearing  that  the  heat  had  burst  some  of 
the  bottles  of  Bavarian  beer  which  I  had 
bought  at  Trend jem.  Add  to  which,  the 
old  he- goat  had  broke  through  the  fence  I 
had  erected  round  my  miniature  garden, 
and  eaten  up  all  the  upcoming  lettuces 
and  turnip-radishes.  Remember,  reader, 
before  you  smile,  that  this  is  not  the  land 
of  green-grocers,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  priests  and  merchants,  nobody 
plants  any  vegetables  but  potatoes.  '  Here 
I  am,'  said  that  lively  traveller,  Dr  Clark, 
'eating  wild  strawberries  in  the  Arctic 
regions.'  But  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
him  talking  about  lettuces  or  green-peas. 

'  Well,  Lars,'  said  I,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  to  a  youth  who  was  coming  to 
help  Niels  in  securing  their  scanty  crop 
of  hay,  and  who  took  the  place  of  Peer  in 
rowing  my  boat  for  the  day,  '  did  you  go 
to  the  Opbyggelse  which  Carlem  gave  no- 
tice of.' 

'  Oh  yes ;  very  edifying  it  was.  Great 
number  of  people.  He  preached  upon  the 
Unjust  Steward.' 

And  he  proceeded  to  give  me  a  short 
sketch  of  the  sermon.     He  then  added : 

'  After  service  was  ended,  many  peraona 
took  the  pledge,  to  abstain  from  Brant- 
viin.' 
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'  Did  you  take  it  ? '  said  I.  this    moment    Lara    looked    down,    and 

'  No ;  I  received  the  pledge  last  year.*  frightened,  apparently,  at  the  giddy  height 

I  said  nothing  more  at  the  moment,  pur-  he  had  reached,  called  out  that  he  dare  not 

posing  to  test  the  sincerity  of  this  pledge-  go  any  further. 

taking,  which  has  become  very  much  the  '  Are  you  giddy  ? '  said  I ;  '  if  so,  look 

fashion  in]Norway.    When  we  had  worked  upward,  and  hold  fast.     Don*t  go  higher 

pretty  hard  for  several  hours,  securing  more  unless  you  like.* 

than  one  good  fish,  one  of  which  gave  us  an  After  some  conversation,  during  which 
infinity  of  trouble  by  going  down  a  long  Lars  said  he  thought  it  was  no  use  climb- 
way,  where  there  was  no  convenient  place  ing  up,  for  the  birds  would  never  come 
tolandhim,  I  went  ashore  rather  exhausted,  within  shot,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  alter 
and  gathered  some  wild-currants  and  his  mind,  and  began  to  ascend  again.  As 
'  multibeer,'  the  delicious  amber-coloured  he  got  higher  and  higher,  the  old  ones 
ground -mulberry  fChatnamorusJ,  which  came  lower  and  lower;  till  just  when  he 
last  grew  green,  close  by  the  stream,  in  reached  the  nest,  and  called  out  that  there 
great  abundance.  A  pipe  and  a  thimbleful  were  three  young  ones  in  it,  fully  fledged, 
of  brandy  followed.  one  of  the   parent   birds   coming,    as   I 

*  I  am  sorry,  Lars,*  said  I,  gravely,  'that  judged,  within  distance,  I  fired.  Down  he 
I  cannot  offer  you  my  flask,  as  I  should  be  fell,  spinning  like  a  teetotum.  The  other 
tempting  you  to  violate  the  pledge.*  bird  at  once  took  to  flight     Nevertheless 

*  Det  kommer  an  paa — it  all  depends,'  I  felt  convinced,  from  my  previous  know- 
was  his  reply.     '  What  is  it  in  the  flask  ? '  ledge  of  the  habits  of  these  birds,  that  she 

*  Spiritus,*  I  answered.  would  come   back.     I   knew   it  was  the 
'  It  was  Brantviin  that  I  promised  to  mother,  as  she  was  much  larger  than  the 

abstain  from,'  said  he,  with  lips  thirsty  one  I  had  shot.    So  I  begged  Lars  to  keep 

as  those  of  Tantalus,  *  not  spiritus ;  so  I  where  he  was.     My  suspicion  turned  out 

should  like  to  have  a  pull  at  the  bottle,  if  correct.    We  soon  heard  a  distant  scream, 

you  please,  sir.*  this  time  more  in  sorrow,  perhaps,  than  in 

'  But  that  is  all  the  same  thing,*  inter-  anger !      (*  What  cruel  fellows  sportsmen 

posed  I.  and    naturalists  are  ! ')     Before  long  the 

*  How  could  it  be,'  he  reasoned ;  but  I  bird  was  circling  overhead.  Presently  she 
declined,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  aid  made  a  frantic  lunge,  as  if  determined  to 
him  in  breaking  his  vow.  I  fear  that  much  avenge  her  wrongs  upon  the  bare  head  of 
of  the  pledge-taking  in  this  country  is  ob-  the  peasant.  What  her  real  intention  was 
served  with  no  less  laxity  than  by  Lars,  will  never  be  known ;  for  just  in  the  nick 
We  all  remember  the  fable  of  the  cat  of  time  a  shot  struck  her  hard,  and  sent  her 
transformed  into  a  woman,  who  played  her  with  the  utmost  precipitation  in  a  different 
new  part  admirably  till  tempted  by  the  direction.  Lars  watched  her  for  a  long 
sight  of  a  mouse.  distance,  when  s|ie  suddenly  fell,  no  doubt 

dead,  in  a  morass.     An  ineffectual  search 

08PREY-8HOOTING.  was  made  for  her  body  the  next  day.    Most 

*  Hurrah  !  *  I  exclaimed.  Again  I  probably  he  had  failed  to  mark  the  exact 
stopped  to  listen.     There  were  now  two  spot. 

voices  skirling  in  discord.  Presently  we  The  parents  being  dead,  it  was  clearly 
found  the  object  of  our  search.  A  gigan-  no  use  preserving  the  young  ones ;  so  Lars 
tic  pine  of  immense  girth.  On  its  crown,  hurled  them  down.  Their  system,  how- 
sure  enough,  was  a  vast  conglomerate  of  ever,  turned  out  to  be  so  saturated  with 
sticks,  laid  one  upon  another,  in  the  shape  oil,  from  the  quantity  of  fish  that  they  had 
of  a  nest ;  the  construction  of  which  must  consumed,  that  their  skins  were  worthless 
have  been  the  work,  of  yeara.  The  lower  as  specimens.  In  the  nest  was  a  reeking 
part  of  the  tree  was  quite  bare  of  branches,  heap  of  fish-bones.  It  was  high  time  that 
and  too  thick  to  swarm  up.  But  we  their  depredations  should  be  put  a  stop  to. 
had  provided  for  this  contingency.     Lara 

speedily  cut  'down  three  birch-trees  with  ^""^^  bunvan  and  religion  in  norwav. 
his  axe.  These  he  set  against  the  tree.  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  we 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ladder,  stopped  at  the  house  of  one  John  Andreas 
The  germ  of  destructiveness  engendered  Bomstad,  to  |whom  I  had  been  recom- 
in  us  all,  but  most  of  all  in  that  '  pursuing  mended  in  search  of  sleeping  quarters, 
animal  *  the  Briton,  was  beginning  to  bud  There  was  no  room  for  us ;  but  he  assured 
forth  even  in  the  apathetic  bosom  of  Lars,  us  of  accommodation  at  his  si8ter*s,  only  a 
He  was  decidedly  excited.  He  was  speedily  short  distance  beyond.  This  man,  I  dis- 
up  the  extempore  ladder,  and  had  clam-  covered,  was  one  of  the  peasant  preachers, 
bered  a  few  feet  up  the  branches.  All  this  As  he  lay  on  the  bed,  with  his  wife  by  hm 
time  the  birds  were  screaming  and  whirl-  side,  he  commenced  at  once  a  sort  of  roll- 
ing overhead,  but  far  out  of  gunshot.     At  gious  conversation. 
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'  That  book/  he  said,  '  was  written  b^  %  godliness.     But  is  not  this  true  of  all  na- 

great  man,   sir/   pointing    to    a  volume  tions  ? 

which  lay  on  the  table,   *  who,  like   our  ^  The   Scandinavian,'   observes   one   of 

Hauge,  was  imprisoned,  and  suffered  per-  their  nation,  '  is  in  his  nature  imbued  with 

secution,  for  the  GospePs  sake/     It  was  a  serious  and  reflective  turn.     This  is  the 

John     Bunyan's     *  Pilgrim's     Progress.'  very  essence  of  his  character.     Can  it  be 

'  Have  you  any  Haugians  in  England  ? '  otherwise  with  men  who  dwell  so  much  in 

he  inquired.  the  solitude  of  the  mountains  ?     Men  who 

'  Oh  yes,  we  have   dissenters,  if  you  are  daily  exposed  to  the  strongest   and 

mean  that ;    people  who  preach  without  most  terrible  powers  of  nature,  who  are  in 

belonging  to  the  £8tabli-<hed  Church,  and  continual  strife   with  the  rigours  of  the 

have  numerous  adherents.'  climate,  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the 

'  But  are  they  friends  of  the  priest  ? '  tempests  of  a  boisterous  ocean,  which  pur- 

'  Not  exactly,'  said  I.  sues  them,  as  it  were,  to  their  very  house- 

*  Ah  !  *  replied  he,  '  there  is  the  differ-  door — such  people  must,  if  they  are  Chris- 

ence.     We  go  to  church  like  other  people,  tians,  be  naturally  led  to  seek  for  help  and 

and  are  on  good  terms  with  the  clergy-  comfort  in  the  gospel  promises,  and  look 

man ;  and  yet  we  have  our  own  religious  forward  with  faith  to  another  life,  when 

meetings.'  hardships  and  sufferings   will  no  longer 

'  Religion,'  he  continued, '  is  much  more  have  to  be  endured, 

diffused  than  it  used  to  be  in  this  country.  Unlike  the  frivolous  dweller  in  the  city. 

That  comes  partly  of  the  Bibles  being  the  Norwegian  is  not  exposed  to  have  his 

cheaper.     Not  long  ago  they  cost  five  dol-  ears  poisoned  by  whispered  doubts,  the 

lars  (about  twenty- three  shillings) ;  now  spawn  of  modern  enlightenment.     With 

they  are  to  be  had  for  one.'  an   instinct  as  unerring  as    that   which 

He  had  been  preaching,  I  found,  on  the  guides  the  migratory  bird  in  winter  to  the 

previous  Sunday,  and  at  that  very  Michel's,  softer  climate  of  the  south,  he  knows  how 

the  Lap  who  had  so  churlishly  refused  to  to  find  his  way  to  what  is  right  and  godly, 

put  me  across  the  fjord.     This  led  me  to  The  great  danger  with  such  people  is,  lest 

observe  that  I  had  no  objection  to  preach-  they  should  fall  into  the  gloomy  excesses 

ing  and  prayer-meetings;  but  those  who  of  fanaticism.     Living,  as  they  frequently 

took  part  in  them  would  do  well  to  act  up  do,  almost  beyond   the  influence  of  the 

to  their  profession,  or  they  might  bring  the  priest,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  and 

religion  they  claimed  to  observe  into  dis-  danger  of  getting  to  church,  they  are  often 

credit.    Religious  sentiment  alone  profited  led,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  to  ponder 

nought.    My  friend  made  particular  inqui-  over  Holy  Writ,  and  interpret  it  after 

ries  about  the  Quakers,  the  news  of  whose  their  own  fashion.     It  is  this  that  has  led 

arrival  in  Tromso  had  penetrated  to  this  to  the  rising  up  of  these  self-taught  preach- 

distant  nook.  ers,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  going  about 

*  They  had  held  an  Opbyggelse  at  the  the  country, 
town  through  an  interpreter,'  he  said,  '  and 

a  friend  of  his  who  was  present  had  given  "^"^  north  cafb  anh  a  thick  fog. 

him  an  account  of  it.'  The  weather  being  rough,  we  did  not 

The  man  seemed  quite  delighted  at  the  round  the  North  Cape,  but  went  inside  of 

thought  of  foreigners  coming  and  holding  it ;  so  that  we  shall  abstain  from  making 

Op^ygg^^ses  in   Norway.     It  may  be  as  any  observations  on  a  spot  which  some 

well  here  to  say  something  about  this  pe-  travellers  have  descanted  upon  as  if  it 

culiar  phase  of  Norwegian  character,  the  were  the  concentration  of  everything  that 

religious  tendency.     I  am   aware  that  a  is  wild  and  grand  in  Norwegian  scenery  ; 

recent  writer,  Newland,  has  pronounced  whereas,  in  reality,   the  scenery  here  is 

that  there  is  no  religion  in  Norway.     But  less  bold  and  striking  than  in  most  parts 

it  being  his  object  to  discountenance  all  of  the  coast. 

state  interference  in  church  matters,  it  The  triumph  of  some  of  the  passengers, 
may  easily  be  imagined  thai  the  Lutheran  the  Grev  among  the  number,  on  the 
Church  of  Norway,  which,  in  its  origin  astounding  exploit  of  having  passed  the 
and  present  position,  is  essentially  a  go-  most  northerly  point  of  Europe,  was  pre- 
vernment  affair,  finds  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  sently  converted  into  what  was  quite  the 
But  national  religion  and  morality,  in  my  reverse  of  a  psean.  As  the  captain  had 
opinion,  are  by  no  means  at  so  low  an  ebb  augured,  we  had  not  got  far  beyond  the 
in  this  country  as  the  above  writer  would  Cape  when  we  fell  in  with  bad  weather, 
have  us  believe,  although,  doubtless,  as  the  An  atrocious  fog,  accompanied,  singularly 
old  clergyman,  in  his  conversation  with  me  enough,  by  a  strong  wind,  obscured  the 
on  board  the  steamer,  related  elsewhere,  course.  The  cause  of  these  fogs  is  under- 
observed,  there  is  among  many  of  the  pea-  stood  to  be  the  warm  air,  which  fMSCom- 
Bants  more  of  the  form  than  the  power  of  panics  the  gulf  stream,  coming   in    coat- 
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tact  with  the  icy  breezes  of  the  White  a  graceful  polka  in  the  air,  darted  some  of 

Sea.  them  within  a  foot  of  my  head.     This  they 

So  the   thick  canopy  of  cloud,  which  meant,  no  doubt,  as  a  polite  intimation 

obscures  the  sun's  rays  in  the  territory  of  that  our  absence  would  be  more  agreeable 

Sikkim,  is  ascribed  by  Dr  Hooker  to  the  than  our  company, 
prevalent  south-east  wind  blowing  direct 

from   the   Bay  of  Bengal,   and  striking  vadso. 

against  the  snow- clad  pile  of  the  Hima-  Vadso  is  a  town — it  was  made  so  in 

laya.  1833;  and  therefore,  bylaw,  the  sale  of 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  proceeding  on  ardent  liquors  is  permitted.  If  the  reader 
our  voyage ;  so  we  took  refuge  in  a  snug  has  been  inside  a  London  emporium  of  this 
little  bay,  the  name  of  which  the  Oxford  description,  his  imagination  will  soon  sup- 
men  on  board  were  amused  to  find  was  ply  the  details.  There  were  no  gaudy 
Oxf  jord.  And  sundry  bad  jokes,  in  refe-  dummies,  painted  yellow,  with  black  hoops, 
rence  to  the  name,  were  perpetrated  in  to  represent  pipes  of  spirits ;  and  the  walls 
consequence,  which,  under  the  trying  cir-  were  plain  logs,  with  moss  stuffed  in  the 
cumstances,  were  pardonable.  Where  we  crevices;  but  there  was  a  counter,  and 
lay,  it  was  beautiful  sunshine,  with  an  pewter-pots,  and  numbers  of  people  clus- 
azure  sky  overhead.  But  to  seaward  all  tered  around,  drinking  the  fire-water. 
was  impenetrable  gloom.  An  ash-coloured  Among  these  I  was  glad  to  see  there  were 
perpendicular  wall  rose  between  us  and  the  very  few  women.  It  was  still  early  in  the 
ocean,  and  stretched  across  the  open  sea,  day ;  but  the  brantviin  was  beginning  to 
and  over  the  mountains,  in  one  straight  tell.  Several  Laps  were  titubating  about, 
line,  as  if  to  forbid  all  further  progress  in  more  unsteady  on  their  legs  than  usual ; 
that  direction.  while  their  eyes  rolled  with  a  sort  of  wolf- 

..,, ,         ,      ,            ,        i.     u      I  ish  glare,  telling  too  plainly  the  effect  of 

'All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here.'  |.     *            ^u                       t    x     •      *i 

^  hquors  on  the  savage.     Late  m  the  even- 

The   domain  of  sunlight  and   that  of  ing  most  of  the  mannikins  had  departed 

gloom  seemed  chalked  out  exactly :   not  for  home ;  while  the  Russian  sailors  dis- 

the  least  blending  and  melting  of  the  one  turbed  the  slumbers  of  the  quiet  citizens 

into  the  other.     After  we  had  lain  at  an-  with  infuriate  brawlings. 

chor  some  hours,  an  attempt  was  made  to  '  Why  were  not  those  fellows  put  in  the 

effect  a  breach  in  the  aforesaid  wall,   it  lock-up?*  asked  I  of  a  Norwegian  next  day. 

being  thought  that  possibly  it  was  of  no  *  Those    Russians    are    very  awkward 

thickness,  and  that  we  should   find  fair  people  to  deal  with,'  was  the  reply.     '  We 

weather  and  sunshine  beyond.     The  cap-  don't^much  like  meddling  with  them.    Be- 

tain  was  never  more  deceived  in  his  hfe.  sides,  the  Russian  consul-general  is  here. 

We  found  ourselves  immediately  in  dark-  spying  about,  no  doubt ;  and  the  excuse 

ness  that  might  be  felt,  the  only  thing  they  gave  for  disturbing  our  slumbers  was, 

visible  being  the  white  billow-heads  gleam-  that  they  were  serenading  him.* 

ing  now  and  then  around  us,  tossed  up  by  *  You  are  much  too  civil  to  these  Rus- 

the  wind  which  was  blowing  as  strong  as  sians,'  said  I. 

ever.     The  vessel  was  put  round  directly,  'It  is  too  true,'   asserted   the  citizen, 

and  luckily  we  found  our  way  back  to  our  lowering  bis  voice  to  a  whisper,  '  but  there 

snug  Uttle  Oxf  jord,  basking  in   the  sun-  is  no  help  for  it.     We,  up  here,  see  a  good 

light.  deal  of  Russian  insolence.      I  wish  you 

A  boat  being  despatched  from  the  ves-  could  mention  these  matters  in  the  London 

sel  for  fresh  water,  I  took  the  opportunity  papers.     Unless  something  is  done,  this 

of  going  ashore  in  it,  to  explore  and  give  part  of  Norway  will  infallibly  belong  to  the 

our  poor  dogs  a  run.     We  landed  on  a  Czar,  before  many  years  are  over.    We  all 

beautiful  beach  of  glistening  white  sand —  gee  where  the  danger  is ;  but  who  is  to  bell 

rather  a  rare  sight  in  this  country,  where  the  cat  ?* 
the  sea  mostly  beats  against  cliffs  or  broken 

rocks.     The  stream  where  the  water  was  MOSQurroEs  in  lapland. 

procured  leaped  into  a  basin  fringed  by  At  first  we  were  not  troubled  very  much 
various  mosses,  together  with  the  stone-  by  winged  insects.  But  a  shower  of  rain 
crop  and  fragrant  cushion  pink.  Two  or  having  fallen,  gave  the  signal  for  the  ap- 
three  kinds  of  ferns  and  some  fox-gloves  pearance  of  the  mosquitoes.  In  numbers, 
grew  among  the  rocks  behind,  while  a  few  size,  and  ferocity,  they  exceeded  my  most 
stints  and  red-billed  oyster-catchers  rose  sanguine  expectations.  During  my  sleep- 
near  us ;  the  latter  seeming  to  say.  '  Who  ing  hours  I  mana(;ed  to  be  pretty  secure 
are  you?  who  are  you?'  And  before  we  from  their  inroads.  Getting  under  the 
could  devise  an  answer  to  this  very  natural  cover  of  my  gauze  mosquito  curtain,  I  lay 
inquiry,  a  bevy  of  sylph-like  Arctic  and  down  on  my  couch  of  reindeer  skins.  But 
common  terns,  who  had  been  performing  before  going  to  sleep  I  made  a  point  of 
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exterminating,  to  the  uttermost,  any  vile  Hearing  that  there  was  a  seeter  seren  a 

intruder  that  might  have  insinuated  him-  eight  miles  above,  I  set  out  with  Christo*. 

self  within  the  folds  of  the  curtain.    It  was  pber,  who  carried  a  wooden  vessel,  to  bring 

amusing  to  see  quantities  of  these  blood-  back  any  milk  that  we  might  procure.    The 

suckers  surveying  me  through  the   net-  rocks  approached  the  river  so  nearly  in 

work  with  a  baffled  air ;  trying  first  one  plac^,  that  we  were  compelled  to  make 

place  and  then  another,  but  all  in  vain,  a  detour  through  groves  of  birch,    and 

They  reminded  me  of  the  hungry  animals  morasses  covered  with  fragrant  kinds  of 

inside  the  cages  of  a  menagerie,  longing  to  bog-rosemary  (Ledum  palustrej  in  full 

be  at  Her  Majesty*s  lieges,  between  whom  white  bloom.     If  the  mosquitoes  were  bad 

and  their  ravening  jaws  a  few  bars  only  at  our  encampment,  here  they  were  super-, 

intervene.  latively  so.   The  night  was  intensely  sultry. 

O had  with  him  a  Highland  cos-  If  I  removed  my  veil  for  an  instant  to  wipe 

tume,  which,  much  to  the  wonderment  the  perspiration  from  my  face,  there  was 
of  the  Norwegians,  he  had  the  temerity  to  a  buzzing  rush  at .  the  opening  as  of  a 
put  on*  I  need  not  say  that  he  soon  swarm  of  bees.  My  thick  worsted  socks 
changed  the  kilt  for  a  more  protective  cos-  and  corduroys  were  a  poor  protection  to 
tume.  Poor  fellow  I  his  bog*s-lard,  to  my  nether  limbs,  as  every  now  and  then  a 
which  he  fondly  trusted,  turned  out  to  be  sharp  proboscis  stabbed  me  like  the  point 
a  broken  reed.  It  ran  down  into  his  eyes,  of  a  dagger.  Where  were  ye  Hamadryads, 
and  nearly  blinded  him ;  add  to  which,  it  or  in  whatever  name  ye  rejoice  in  theae 
seemed  rather  to  improve  the  appetites  of  regions,  that  ye  permitted  your  faithful 
the  little  predatory  animals  than  other-  votary  thus  to  be  mangled  and  pierced, 
wise.  At  last  he  was  reduced  to  sitting  in  worse  than  ever  Csesar  was  in  the  Senate 
the  shade  of  the  tent,  his  'wide-awake'  House?  The  very  dogs  suffered  martyr- 
hat  tied  close  to  his  head  by  a  red  ker-  dom.  My  old  pointer's  entire  carcase  was 
chief,  looking  like  a  gipsy  wife  in  despair,  blobbed  over  with  tumours ;  while  under 
Within  forty-eight  hours  of  our  tents  be-  his  neck,  where  they  might  wallow  with 
ing  pitched^  his  visage  was  so  swollen,  impunity,  half-a-dozen  ticks  had  buried 
and  his  blood  in  such  a  fever,  from  the  themselves  head  over  ears  in  his  flesh, 
bites,  that  he  tnok  our  large  boat  with  all  And  it  was  not  without  a  strong  pull  that 
his  crew,  save  Christopher,  and  returned  I  succeeded  in  separating  their  bloated 
to  Vadso.  Hansen  said  he  knew  of  a  soli-  carcases  from  their  victim.  But  there  was 
tary  Fin,  on  the  river  below,  who  had  a  game  afoot,  so  he  forgot  his  troubles,  and 
boat  large  enough  to  carry  us  away  when  several  ptarmigan  soon  fell  to  my  gun. 
'  we  required  it,  so  that  we  felt  no  difficulty  As  we  marched  along,  I  observed  more 
in  parting  ^th  our  craft.  than  one  pendulous  wasp*s  nest  fastened 

A ,  my  other  companion,  had  a  mos-.  to  the  bough  of  a  birch,  with  the  entrance 

quite  curtain,  so  that  he  was  all  right  when  beneath.  These  nests,  I  learned  from  my 
asleep.  During  the  day,  he  protected  his  guide,  are  used  in  this  country  as  plasters, 
visage  and  neck  with  a  spare  veil  which  I  and  are  found  very  efficacious ;  perhaps 
had  lent  him,  with  strict  injunctions  to  equally  so  with  the  best  'parmacity'  or 
take  the  greatest  possible  care  of  it.  This  cerate  that  was  ever  sold  in  a  druggists 
kept  his  &ce  free  from  harm,  all  but  his  shop.  In  the  course  of  my  travels  in 
nose,  which,  being  of  the  largest,  pressed  Lapland,  I  also  heard  of  another  nostrum 
tightly  against  the  gauze,  and  was  at  once  for  boils  or  tumours,  in  use  among  these 
selected  by  the  moquitpes  as  a  basis  of  people,  which  may  possibly  be  worth  the 
offensive  operations.  '  On  the  second  day,  attention  of  people  at  home.  I  mean  a^ 
he  returned  to  our  encampment,  with  kis  swallow^s  nest.  This  is  first  boiled,  and 
'veil  not  a  veil,*  as  Euripides  would  have  then  applied  hot  to  the  sore  for  twenty- 
said,  for  it  had  become  nothing  but  one  four  hours.  This  poultice  is  an  infallibly 
very  large  hole.  Being  accustomed  to  remedy, 
smoking,  he  had  lit  his  cigar,  and,  in  the 

excitement  of  fishing,  quite  forgetting  the  ^«»=  kringelen  fass. 

veil,  had  burned  out  the  centre  of  it.  The  steep  ascent  of  the  Kringelen  Pass, 

Nevertheless,  as  he  was  a  person  of  hirsute  near  Soljem,  is  now  avoided,  I  find  ;  a 

countenance,  he  suffered  less  than  I  ex-  level  road  having  been  constructed  close 

pected.  along  the  river  bank.     As  travellers  in 

The  natives  appear  to  be  less  troubled  Norway  are  aware,  this  spot  was  the  scene 

by  these  animals.     Their  hides  are,  per-  of  a  tragedy  in  the  year  1012,  resembling 

haps,  tougher.    Some  of  them,  I  observed,  in  its  main  features,  though  it  was  on  a 

used  a  kerchief  as  a  protection.      With  smaller  scale,  one  which  took  place  at  the 

this  they  covered  their  ears,  cheeks,  and  Pontlatzer  Bridge  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn 

forehead,  leaving  only  tbe  eyes  and  mouth  in  the  year  1809.    A  whole  division  of  the 

exposed  French  and  Bavarian  army  wer»  Hum 
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erushed  under  an  avalanche  of  rocks  which  him  over  the  left  eye,  killing  him  on  the 

tumbled  down  upon  their  heads  at  the  spot. 

Tyrolese  signal,  *  In  the  name  of  the  Holjr  The  peasants  were  some  four  hundred  in 

Trinity  cut  all  loose/     The  victims  at  number,  of  whom  six  only  were  sUin.  All  the 

^ringelen  were  Scotchmen.  Scotchmen  are  said  to  have  been  butchered 

Colonel  Sinclair  lauded  with  nine  hun-  but  eighteen ;  but  accounts  differ.     This 

dred  Scottish  soldiers  at  Vibelungsnseset  feat  of  the  Xorskmen  has  been  commemo- 

in  Romsdal ;   and  determined  upon  the  rated  in  more  than  one  popular  ditty ;  and 

hazardousexperimentof  joining  the  troops  a  pillar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  with  an 

of  ^Gustavus  Adolphus,  then  at  war  with  inflated  inscription,  oonmiencing,  *  Here 

Christian  IV.,  by  marching   across  the  fell  Siudair.' 

country.  This  reminds  me  of  an  occurrence  which 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  invasion  I  must  be  excused  for  inserting  here, 
reached  Lars  Hage,  the  Lehnsman  of  the  Some  friends  of  mine,  while  journeying 
Dovre,  he  hurried  to  the  parish  church,  down  the  valley,  not  far  from  this,  before 
where  service  was  being  held.  Striding  the  new  road  was  opened,  met  with  an 
into  the  building,  he  struck  thrice  upon  Englishman  travelling  alone, 
the  floor,  and  cried,  '  Listen  f  the  foeman  *  Terrible  hilly  road,  gentlemen,'  he  ex- 
is  in  the  land.'  The  congregation  upon  this  claimed ; '  one  must  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
immediately  broke  up,  and  it  was  agreed  accidents.  There  is  a  horrible  place  called 
to  make  a  stand  at  the  tremendous  Pass  of  Kringele  down  the  road,  where  I  should 
Boston,  just  north  of  Laurgaard.  Subse-  advise  you  to  alight.  I  did.  I  see  by  a 
quently,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  an  ambush;  in-  post  that  a  man  name4  Sinclair  ^ad  once 
stead,  at  this  place  Kringelen,  which,  from  a  bad  fall  there ! ' 

the  precipitous  nature  of  the  ground  over-  

hanging  the  road,  was  well  adapted  for  the  Richard  Jpmbleton.      A  Novel  in   Three 

purpose.     A  vast  quantity  of  rocks  were  Volumes    post    8vo.     London:    T.    C. 

loosened,  and  so  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  Newby. 
precipice,  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  hurled 

down  at  a  moment*s  notice.    On  the  oppo-  ANCftL  puNTiNQ. 

site  side  of  the  river  rode  a  peasant  on  a  The  morning  succeeding  that  on  which  the 

white  horse,  whose  orders  were  to  keep  stranger  had  escorted  Catherine  in  the 

alongside  of  the  advancing  enemy.      A  midst  of  storm  down  the  hill-side  to  the 

peasant  girl  was  likewise  stationed  on  a  little  village  inn  was  an  exquisite  one,  the 

hill  over  the  water,  with  her  cow-horn,  air  invigorating,  and  the  sun  apparently 

who  was  to  give  a  signal  by  blowing  her  preparing    for   a  brilliant  noon.      Cows 

instrument  as  soon  as  the  Scots  had  fairly  slowly  and  heavily  wended  their  way  to 

fallen  into  the  snare.     These  precautions  the  pastures,  geese  cackled,  ducks  quacked, 

were  necessary,  as  from  their  ambuscade  dogs  fragged  their  tails  and  barked,  while 

the  peasants  could  not  get  a  sight  of  what  hamlet  children  just  out  of  their  tiny  cribs 

was  passing  below.  ran  hither  and  thither  in  front  of  their  cot- 

Everything  turned  out  according  to  their  tage  hooves,  their  busy  mothers  not  yet 

wishes.    Sinclair  seems  to  have  had  a  pre-  having  leisqre  to  wash  their  rosy  cheeks  or 

sentiment  of  the  coming  catastrophe.    Ac-  smooth  th^ir  Qaxen  hair.    The  stranger,  as 

cording  to  the  popular  account,  before  he  issued  from  his  lonely  shelter,  it  might 

starting  from  Rommud,   where  he  had  be,  h^ard  those  cheerful  sounds ;  it  might 

passed  the  night,  he   flashed   off  some  be,  l^new  that  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the 

powder,  by  way  of  taking  an  omen.     The  earth  robed  anew  and  green,  but  from 

smoke  puffed  against  his  breast.    This  he  the  deep  shade  of  anxiety  on  his  face,  it 

looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  portent.     Qn-  might  be  doubted  whether  his  thoughts 

ward  marched  the  Scots,  guided  by  one  were  not  more  subjective  than  objective, 

Peder  Elungenes,  whom  they  had  violently  or  whether  the  Ipeen  glance  he  bestowed 

pressed  into  their  service.     The  man  on  on  the  scene  around  as  he  passed  out  of 

the  white  horse  might  be  seen  advancing  the  hut  had  reference  to  such  external  oh- 

also  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.    Pre-  jects  only  as  these. 

sently  the  strange  and  melancholy  tones  'Was  there  ever  such  a  fool!'  he  ejacu- 

of  an  Alpine  horn  resounded  from  a  dis-  lated,  after  a  long  survey  of  each  road  and 

tant  height.     At  the  same  iustant  down  path  within  view,  as^he  proceeded  from  the 

thundered  a  mass  of  stones  and  trunks  of  door,  *  to  expect  to  see  her  at  this  hour  of 

trees  upon  the  devoted  "Scots.     Berdon  the  morning,  and  here  too,  just  because  I 

Seilstad,  who  had  bitten  one  of  his  silver  looked  for  her.     What  a  simpleton  I  was 

buttons  into  the  shape  of  a  bullet,  and  not  to  have  asked  a  single  question.    Well, 

loaded  his  rifle  with  it,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  she  cannot  at  all  events  take  me  for  an 

his  man,  who  was  supposed   to   bear  a  American;    but,  in  the  name  of  all  the 

charmed  life,  took  aim  at  Sinclair,  and  hit  poets,  what  could  have  possessed  me  never 
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to  open  my  lips ;  I  must  bave  appeared  landlady,  who,  with  stolid  face  and  angra- 

to  her  as  some  country  clown  or  peasant  cious  manner,  answered  his  questions  ap- 

lad.     Ass  that  I  was !    I  speak  for  hours  parently  with  reluctance,  if  not  fear,  though 

when  I  might  as  well  hold  my  tongue,  and  he  spoke  in  a  calm  subdued  voice,  and  with 

yet,  when  I  would  fain  make  an  impression,  a  mien  from  which  was  now  banished  all 

some  dumb  devil  takes  possession  of  me,  excitement. 

and  converts  me  into  the  resemblanbe  of  a        *  You  say  they  went  eastward,  but  you 

mute  at  a  funeral  1    Who  is  she  ?  where  is  know  no  more  ?  * 
she  going? '  he  continued.  *  I  must  know ; '         ^  No  more,'  was  the  reply, 
and  striking  his  strong  iron-pointed  stick        'Did  they  say  from  whence  they  came? ' 
impetuously  into  the  ground,  he  hurried  in         *  No.' 

the  direction  of  the  little  inn,  situated  at  a        *By  what  names  did  they  call  them- 

turn  in  the  road,  where  a  group  of  low-  selves?' 

roofed  tenements  were  clustered  together,         *  No  names  at  all,'  was  the  answer, 
opposite  to  a  wild,  tumbling,  struggling        *  No  one  saw  them  except  you  ? ' 
stream,  which  foamed  and  battled  its  way        *  None.    They  came  in  the  dark,  and  left 

over  the  roughest  of  stones  and  the  most  before  daylight.' 
opposing  ledges  of  rock,  like  the  restless        *  Had  they  any  money  P ' 
mortal  near,  now  chafed  and  irritated  by        'Very  little,  seemingly.' 
the  impediments  that  obstructed  his  wishes         *  Did  they  partake  of  any  food  ? ' 
and  controlled  his  movements.    Standing        *Thcy  got  some  onions  for  supper—- 

still  on  the  diminutive  bridge,  he  gazed  for  ooarse  bread  they  had  themselves.' 
a  moment  down  upon  the  rushing  waters,         *  Was  he  kind  to  her  ? ' 
swollen  by  the  late  rain,  and  then  hastily         '  Very ;  but  he  looked  savage  like  at  her, 

looked  towards  the  inn,  as  if  vaguely  hop-  too,  now  and  then.' 
ing  to  see  the  bright  being  of  the  day  be-        '  Had  they  sufficient  clothing? ' 
fore,  who  had  so  bewildered  him.     But  at        <  Scarcely.    He  gave  her  what  he  could 

this  early  hour  all  was  nearly  still  about  spare,  for  it  was  very  cold ;  but  it  was  not 

the  place;  and  now  accusing  himself  for  much,  and  she  wished  him  to  keep  it  for 

his  impetuosity,  as  he  had  a  few  minutes  himself,  he  shook  and  trembled  so.' 
before  done  for  his    awkwardness,   and        *  Did  they  speak  of  returning  ? ' 
ashamed  to  stand  there  longer  like  a  spy        *  No ;  they  said  they  should  never  see 

or  a  thief,  as  he  said  to  himself,  he  walked  me  more.' 

rapidly  away,  intending,  however,  again        'The  traces  all  but  lost  again,  and  I 

to  besiege  the  spot  within  an  hour  or  so.  twenty-four  hours  behind  them,'  muttered 

In  that  interval  Eatherine  and  her  friends  the  guest.     *  There,  pay  yourself  for  your 

left  the  village.  trouble,  good  woman,'  he  next  said  aloud, 

*  •  ♦  *  *  and  offering  some  silver  to  his  hostess,  he 

Arrived  at  the  hovel  where  he  had  slept,  resumed  possession  of  his  little  knapsack, 

he  requested  its  poverty-stricken  occupant  with  a  sigh,  and  went  on  his  way.     He 

to  procure  him — if  she  could — a  homely  passed  the  door  ofthe  little  inn  again,  where 

morning  repast,  and  the  meal  served  and  he  stopped  abmptly,  and  exclaimed,  *  The 

quickly  despatched,  he  sat  there  in  the  one  east,  the  other  west — can  I  really  hesi- 

squalid  apartment  at  a  loss  for  a  time  tate  which  road  to  take? — no.''  and  be 

what  next  to  do.    <  Lower  than  the  insect  took  the  former  direction.     *  He  has  conti- 

buzzing  in  the  air,  or  chirping  among  the  nued  to  change  their  rags,  few  and  wretched 

grass,'  he  said  to  himself,  while  he  pressed  as  they  are,  and  with  his  versatility  of 

his  eyes  aching  with  thought  and  want  of  talent  to  adopt  more  than  one  oecupa- 

rest,  *  reason  laughs  at  me  calling  myself  tion;  but  I  must  meet  with  them;  every 

man ;  the  sport  of  fancy,  the  slave  of  feel-  hour  she  is  in  his  possession  endangers  her 

ing,  am  I  about  to  fbrget  there  are  other  life,  and  with  her  all  is  endangered.    All  1 ' 

hearts  than  mine,  or  that  for  a  twinkling  he  repeated,   thinking  now,  whether  he 

earthly  light  I  am  darkening  a  glorious  would  or  not,  of  his  companion  at  the  hill 

firmament?    Child  that  I  am, or  worse,  to  .  —yes!  for  honour  is  bound  up  with  her, 

act  as  I  am  doing,  even  but  for  an  hour,  to  or  its  reverse,  disgrace,  worse,  far  worae 

permit  the  mere  face  of  a  girl  thus  to  per-  than  suffering,  even  the  suffering  of  many, 

vade  my  senses.     Have  I  not  seen  many  and  on  me  now  depends  all.    Let  me  on  \ 

such,  and  what  is  she  more  than  they — less,  and  for  the  third  time  he  turned  his  iaoe 

much  less,  only  a  picture,  and  shall  I  be  towards  the  ascending  sun,  but  only  to 

haunted  by  a  picture  ?  *  continue  such  mixed  reflections.     Again 

He  strode  towards  the  apartment  at  the  he  asked  himself  what  he  had  to  do  with 

other  end  of  the  hut,  sat  down  on  the  any  one,  except  her  of  whom  he  was  now 

rickety  straw  chair  at  the  side  of  the  fire-  in  search,  in  whose  recovery  so  many  were 

place,  and  after  a  pause  as  if  to  collect  his  interested,  yet  whose  safety  was  even  bow 

thoughts,  thus    interrogated   his   ragged  so  precarious,  hanging  on  such  a  brittie 
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tkread,  thai  he  shuddered  as  he  thought  allied   to   insanity,  his  eye  flashed   fire 
how  frail  was  the  tenure  by  which  her  life  upon  them,  bis  lips  concentrated  into  con- 
was  held.     What  had  he  to  do  with  ladies  tempt,  and  he  wished  himself  rid  of  such 
on  green  swards,  or  in  fancy  skiffs  either,  comrades,  whom  circumstances  might  at 
nymphs  of  lakes,  or  goddesses  of  moun-  any  moment  convert  into  betrayers.    Life 
tains? — the  idea  was  that  of  a  madman !  he  perilled  upon  the  venture,  home  and 
*            •            •            •            •  wealth  abandoned,  relatives  enraged,  couD- 
A  stormy  sea  was  before  him,  a  wilder-  try  become  as  alien — and  for  what  ?    Some 
ness  behind ;  should  he  venture  upon  that  may  call  it  a  youthful  or  a  dangerous 
point  where  he  could  neither  go  forward  dream,  others  a  wave  of  human  progress 
or  back ;  be  must  beware  of  such  a  pro-  which  destiny  would  roll  onwards,  as  un- 
montory.    Tet  the  remembrance  of  her  of  heeding  of  those  who  resisted  it,  as  seem- 
whom  be  was  in  pursuit  was  at  this  mo-  ingly  of  such  as  he,  now  riding  on  its 
ment  anything  but  agreeable.     And  while  careering  crest,  now  struggling  and  sink- 
he  sternly  bent  his  mind  upon  one  object,  ing  in  its  profound  abyss, 
her  he  now  followed,  an  undefined  longing  A  character  of  man,  however,  who  stole 
continued  to  pervade  his  feelings  for  the  into  the  hearts  of  those  around  him,  witb- 
receding  embodiment  of  his  ideal  woman,  out  making  the  effort,  and  all-unconsoious 
before  whom  be  fancied  he  should  like  to  ofthe  effect  he  produced.    True  and  genial, 
kneel  down  and  worship,  and  then  bid  large-hearted  and  large-souled  (for  the  two 
farewell.    Contending  spirits  warred  with-  are  inseparable),  a  full-stringed  instrument 
in  him,  and  to  render  one  of  them  innocu-  he  might  be  called,  producing  infinite  har- 
ouB,  he  painfully  changed  the  pictures  on  monies,  answering  each  chord  struck  with- 
his  mental  canvas,  and  like  Adam  in  Pa-  out  by  echo  from  within,  giving  response 
radise,  if  the  old  Jewish  legend  is  to  be  be-  to  all  who  were  sincere  and  good,  from  the 
lieved,   began   to  turn  his  high  soaring  most  simple  to  the  most  exalted  of  the 
Eve  into  the  Lilith  of  every-day  want ;  or,  human  family,  a  loving  spirit  inspiring 
like  Milton,  creating  a  woman,  as  a  great  faith  in  mankind ;   and  yet  he  had  his 
wit  called  her,  not  a  feather  above  a  goose,  errors,  and  whither  these  were  to  lead  him 
took  infinite  pains  to  form  her,  not  from  was  yet  in  doubt.     He  had  now  come  far 
his  own  ribs,  but  of  common  earth.     And  to  overtake  those  who  would  have  been 
he  smiled  as  he  went  on  flinging  aside  the  sooner  overtaken   had    he  sought    them 
personation  of  female  excellence,  the  daugh-  nearer,  but  he,  blind  like  the  rest  of  us, 
ter  of  God,  and  rearing  up  in  her  stead  the  knew  not  this,  and  had  now  to  repent  the 
homely  being  of  utility  and  subservience,  attempt,  in  which,  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he 
but  ended  by  wishing  to  see  his  type  of  perhaps  found  that  which  led  him  on  with 
heavenly  beauty,  were  it  only  in  Paradise,  other  and  different  expectations. 

But  the  pedestrian  had  more  than  one  _ 

cause  of  perplexity,  when  he  reflected  on  QurwsiHes  of  History;  with  New  Lights: 

the  fair  girl  whose  mere  sight  seemed  to  ^  Book  for  Old  and  Young,     By  John 

cause  such  a  revolution  in  his  feelings.     A  Timbs,    F.aA.      248    pp.      London: 

solemn  engagement  in  which,  as  he  thought,  David  Bogne. 
was  involved  not  only  his  earthly,  but  his 

spiritual  existence,  as  in  phraseology,  which  history  of  thb  holy  cross. 
may  sound  stilted  to  some  readers,  be  re-  In  1831,  Lord  Mahon  read  to  the  Society 
ferred  to  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted,  of  Antiquaries  the  history  of  this  sacred 
that  era  for  which  he  panted,  that  realisa-  relic,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 
tion  of  his  highest  ideal,  that  whole,  bar-  la  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
monious  life,  elevating  the  lower  to  the  tine  the  Great,  his  mother  Helena,  when 
higher  in  its  pure  atmosphere,  every  spirit  almost  an  octogenarian,  undertook  a  pil- 
sbaring  and  perfecting  its  happiness.  He  grimage  to  Jerusalem,  in  search  of  the 
had  dreamed  of  it  as  the  untutored  boy;  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Cross  on  whieh 
as  the  man  of  high  culture,  he  vowed  him-  Jesus  Christ  had  suffered.  A  vision,  or 
self  to  its  success,  and  heaped  honour  and  perhaps  dream,  diselosed  the  place  of  the 
glory  on  its  triumph,  or  ruin  and  desola-  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  three  crosses  were 
tion  on  its  defeat.  Often  had  the  light  found  buried  near  it,  and  that  of  the 
been  darkened,  often  had  the  sun  shone  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
out  again ;  sad  had  been  the  rever8ei>,  from  the  others  by  its  healing  powers  on 
small  and  insignificant  as  yet  the  sue-  the  sick,  and  even  restoring  a  corpse  to 
cesses;  chaos  and  incoherence,  dismay,  dis-  life.  The  spot  was  immediately  conse* 
gust  had  overcome  him  at  times,  but  doubt,  crated  by  a  church,  called  the  New  Jeru- 
repentance,  never.  Others  failed  and  salem,  and  of  such  magnificence,  that  the 
fainted  by  the  way — he  did  neither;  he  celebrated  Eusebius  regarded  it  as  the 
felt  what  others  only  comprehended,  and  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Scrip- 
while  the  lukewarm  thought  his  enthusiasm  tures  for  a  city  of  that  name.     A  verse  of 
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the  sybil  was  also  remembered  or  com-  grateful  odour  pervaded  the  whole  chareh, 

posed,  which,  like  all  predictions  after  the  and  a  fluid  resembling  oil  distilled  from 

event,  tallied  in  a  surprising  manner  with  the  knots  in  the  wood,  of  which  the  least 

the  object  they  so  happily  revealed.  drop  was  thought  sufficient  to  cure  the 

The  greater  share  of  the  Gross  was  left  most  inveterate  disease, 
at  Jerusalem,  set  in.  a  case  of  silver ;  and  In  the  year  1078  the  holy  Cross  recom- 
the  remainder  was  sent  to  Constantine,  menced  its  travels.  During  the  tumultu- 
who,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  prosperity  ous  deposition  of  Michael  VII.,  a  wealthy 
and  duration  of  his  empire,  enclosed  it  citizen  of  Amalfi  secured  the  Cross  in  its 
within  his  own  statue  op  the  Byzantine  golden  case  set  with  jewels,  and  offered 
Forum.  The  pilgrims,  also,  who  thronged  the  relic  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Benedict, 
to  Jerusalem  during  a  long  course  of  at  Casinum.  We  next  trace  the  Cross  to 
years,  often  obtained  a  small  fragment  of  Palestine,  where  the  Crusaders  bore  it  in 
the  Cross  for  themselves;  so  that,  at  the  van  of  their  armies  when  marching 
length,  according  to  the  strong  expression  against  the  Mussulmans ;  during  one  of 
of  Saint  Cyril,  the  whole  earth  was  filled  their  battles  with  Saladin,  the  sacred  relic 
with  this  sacred  woodi.  Even  at  present  was  broken,  and  one- half  of  it  was  cap- 
there  IS  scarcely  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe-  tured  by  the  enemy,  and  most  probably 
dral  which  does  not  display  some  pre-  destroyed.  The  remaining  fragment, 
tended  pieces  of  this  relic  ^  and  it  has  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  took  the 
been  computed,  with  some  exaggeration,  field  with  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the 
that  were  they  all  collected  together,  they  Duke  of  Austria ;  from  whom  it  passed 
might  prove  sufficient  for  building  a  ship  into  the  hands  of  their  brother  crusaders, 
of  the  line.  To  account  for  this  extra-  the  I^atin  sovereigns  of  Constantinople; 
ordinary  diffusion  of  so  limited  a  quantity,  but  it  was  not  received  with  its  ancient 
Saint  Cyril  has  asserted  its  preternatural  share  of  veneration  —  a  new  Crown  of 
growth  and  vegetation,  which  he  inge-  Thorns,  alleged  to  be  that  of  the  Passion, 
niously  compares  to  the  miracle  of  the  holding  at  this  ppriod  a  fai^  higher  rank 
loaves  and  fishes.  with  the  public. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  the  holy  In  the  year  1238,  the  pressure  of  po- 
Cross  may  be  clearly  traced  through  the  verty  and  impending  ruin  compelled  the 
twelve  succeeding  centuries.  In  spite  of  Emperor  Baldwin  II.  to  sell  what  the 
its  frequent  partitions,  say  the  monkish  piety  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  induced 
writers,  the  Cross  remained  undiminished  him  as  eagerly  to  purchase.  A  very  con- 
at  Jerusalem  until  the  year  614,  when  sidera^ble  sum  was  given  in  exchange  for 
that  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  the  holy  wood :  and  on  its  arrival  in  Paris, 
Persians,  who  removed  the  relic  to  Per-  it  was  deposited  by  King  Louis  in  a  chapel 
sia,  where  it  continued  fourteen  years,  which  he  built  on  this  occasion.  There 
until  the  victories  of  the  Emperor  Her  the  Cross  remained  for  above  three  hun- 
raclius,  who  restored  it  to  its  former  sta-  dred  years,  until  May  20,  1575,  it  dis- 
tion  on  Mount  Calvary ;  the  emperor  appeared  from  its  station :  the  robber 
laying  aside  his  diadem  and  purple,  and  could  not  be  traced,  nor  the  spoil  re- 
bearing  the  Cross  on  his  owu  shoulders  coveired,  when  it  was  reported  that  Henry 
towards  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  An  officer  II.  had  secretly  sold  it  to  the  Venetians; 
was  then  appointed  to  its  peculiar  care,  and  to  appease  the  angry  murmurs  of  his 
with  the  title  of  Staurophulax  ;  and  the  subjects,  Henry,  the  next  year,  on  Easter- 
anniversary  of  this  event,  the  14th  of  Sep-  day,  announced  that  a  new  Cross  had  been 
tember,  is  still  celebrated  in  the  Greek  prepared  for  their  consolation,  of  the  same 
Church  as  a  festival,  under  the  name  of  shape,  size,  and  appearance  of  the  stolen 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  relic,  and  asserted  that,  in  divine  powers, 

Only  eight  years  afterwards  (a.d.  636),  or  claim  to  religious  worship,  it  was  but 

an  army  of  Arabs,  proselytes  of  Mahomet,  little  inferior  to  its  model ;  and  *  the  people 

invaded   Palestine  ;    the  imperial  forces  of  Paris,*  says  Estoile,  an  eye-witness  of 

were  routed  at  Termuck,  and  Heraclius,  this  transaction,  '  being  very  devout,  and 

downcast  and  dismayed,  returned  to  Con-  easy  of  faith  on  such  subjects,  gratefully 

stantinople,  bearing  with  him  the  invalu-  hailed  the  restoration  of  some  tangible  and 

able  fragment,  whose  alleged  miraculous  immediate  object  for  their  prayers.*     Of 

powers  were  never  exerted  for  its  own  the  original  fragment  no  further  trace  has 

protection.      It  was,  however,  preserved  been  found. 

at  Constantinople  m  ith  the  utmost  venera-  It  should  be  added,  that  Constantine 
tion  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  and  the  Great  obtained,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  honours  paid  to  it  are  attested  by  the  the  Cross,  the  pretended  nails  of  the  Pas- 
father  of  English  historians,  Bede.  Never  sion.  He  melted  part  of  them  into  a 
but  on  the  three  solemn  festivals  of  the  helmet  for  himself ;  and  the  other  p«rl 
year  was  its  costly  case  unclosed;  when  a  was  converted  into  a  bridle  for  his  hone^ 
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in  supposed  obedience  to  a  prophetic  text  Lord  Mahon  saw  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  one 
of  Zechariah  : — '  In  that  day  there  shall  of  these  nails,  which  is  believed  to  possess 
be  upon  the  bells  (bridles^  of  the  "horses,  miraculous  powers.  There  is  another  in 
holiness  unto  the  Lord  '  {Zech.  xiv.  20).  a  private  oratory  of  the  Escurial.  All  the 
Tet,  though  the  helmet  alune  might  ap-  nails  from  the  time  of  Constantino  are  re- 
pear  to  have  required  all  the  nails  which  jected  as  spurious  by  Cardinal  Baronius ; 
could  possibly  be  employed  in  a  crucifixion,  yet  Pope  Innocent  VL  expressed  his  be- 
lt is  not  unusual  in  Southern  Europe  to  lief  in  their  authenticity.  One  of  the  nails 
meet  with  fragments  of  old  iron  for  which  is  stated  to  have  been  used  in  the  Iron 
the  samd  sacred  origin  is  claimed.     Thus  Crown  of  Lombardy. 
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Many  among  us,  who  might  feel  justly  tional  virtue.     The  lottery  system  was 

indignant  at  being  ranked  as  positively  borrowed  frdm  the  Continent,  and  its 

old,  can  remember  a  period  in  the  pre-  effects  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words, 

sent  century  when  the  costly  game  at  All  were  excited,  many  were  losers,  some 

which  we  were  playing  with  Napoleon  I.  were  gainers;  but  the  coffers  of  the  state 

proved  exhausting  even  to  British  re-  were  certainly  replenished, 
sources.    The  very  obvious  and  ordinary        But  in  this  country  the  lottery  was 

system   of  raising  funds    called  Taxa-  merely  an  e]&otic,  which  did  not  take 

tion  had  been  stretched  to  the  utmost  kindly  to  British  soil.     It  certainly  sur- 

limit  of  its  india-rubber  capacity,  until  vived  for  a  time,  under  the  fostering  care 

it  embraced   within  its   comprehensive  of  government,  and  the  fevered  breath  of 

grasp  subjects  hitherto  the  most    un-  an  excited  people,  to  whom  it  was  wholly 

thought  of  as  sources  of  revenue.    But  new;  hut  it  soon  withered  and  died,  when 

there  was,  at  last,  no  hope  of  coaxing  these  artificial  supports  were  withdrawn, 

another  farthing  from  the  nation  by  that  and  when  it  became  exposed  to  the  in- 

or  such  other  commonplace  means.    And  fluences  of  a  calmer    popular    feeling, 

yet  the  difficulty  continued;  Napoleon's  When  the  emergency  which  had  intro- 

freaks  became  more  expensive  to  us  every  duced  the  unnatural  system  had  p&<ssed 

year;  and  at  length  the  Chancellor  of  away  M\th  the  French  War,  lotteries  were 

the  British  Exchequer  was  fairly  driven  reprobated  on  all  hands  as  a  national 

to  his  wit's  end.     But  those  in  high  vice,  and  the  government,  which  neces- 

places  can  never  be  allowed  the  luxury  sity  had  compelled  to  sanction  them, 

of  abandoning  themselves  to  despair,  as  now  passed  an  act  of  Parliament  forbid- 

private  individuals  may.     Whatever  be  ding  all  games  of  hazard  generally,  and 

the  emergency,  they  must  face  it  boldly,  lotteries  more  particularly,  under  severe 

at  least,  if  not  successfully,  or  be  pre-  penalties.    Since  that  time  the  lottery 

pared  for  consequences  too  dire  to  men-  has  fallen  completely  from  its  former 

tion.    Accordingly,   the  Chancellor  ap-  dignity  in  this  country;  it  is  now  no 

plied  himself  with  redoubled  vigour  to  longer  recognised    by  statesmen    as    a 

devising  ways  and  means.    It  was  clear  legitimate  engine  of  finance;  and  it  seems 

that,  since  all  ordinary  means  of  raising  to  have  degenerated  into  the  hands  of 

the  revenue  had  failed,  some  extraordi-  schoolboys,  who  alone  retain  a  due  appre- 

nary  ones  must  be  employed; — and  so  elation  of  its  merits, 
they  were.    In  such  a  pecuniary  strait        From  the  low  state  of  degradation,  or 

as    I    have    above    mentioned,  it  was  rather  the  state  of  contemptuous  oblivion, 

scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Chan-  into  which  the  lottery  system  has  fallen, 

cellor  would  be  as  fastidious  as  usual  in  and  from  the  very  strong  feeling  which 

getting  up  his  Budget,  trusting  that  its  prevails  in  our  country  against  games  of 

morality  would  not  be  too  severely  criti-  chance,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  will 

cised  in  the  House,  provided  funds  were  ever  be  revived,  at  least  in  our  time, 

forthcoming  at  all.     Thus  it  was  that  Such  an  event  may  be  conceived  possible 

the  lottery  was  introduced  into  Britain  only  on  the  condition  of  a  total  revolu- 

under  government  auspices;  and  many  tion  in  the  national  morals;  so  that  the 

people  then  thought  that  national  credit  lottery  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 

had  been  saved  at  the  expense  of  na-  those  tanteJifiing  fragments  of  the  good 
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old  times  of  which  the  traditiou  has  in  the  speculation,  when  it  is  considered 

reached  us,  hut  of  which,  in  the  words  that,  in  Florence,  such  a  sum  is  looked 

of  the  song,  upon  as  a  very  respectable  fortune,  owing 

%-ar    \.  •l^               au  vi         •    i  ^0  the  small  cost  of  living.     Besides, 

We  shall  never  see  the  like  again.'  ^j^^^^g^  ^^^^  ,^^^^  ^^^^^^  of  Italians  are 

If,  then,  we  would  see  lotteries  as  they  not  remarkable  for  industry  or  providence, 

once  were  in   this  country,  when  our  yet  they  have  a  very  keen  perception  of 

fathers  sinned  as  a  nation,  we   must  the  value  of  money,  so  that  lotteries  are 

look  for  them  on  their  native  soil,  and  exactly  suited  to  their  tastes  and  habits 

there  we  find  them  still  vigorous  and  of  life. 

abundant.    On  the  Continent  of  Europe  At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived, 
there  are  to  be  found  at  this  day  count-  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  which  was  the 
less  lotteries,  both  public  and  private,  hour  advertised,  I  went  to  the  Piazza 
national  and  joint-stock.     The  lottery  Granduca,  the  principal  square  in  Flo- 
principle   pervades  everything,    and    is  rence,  which  I  found  crowded  with  people, 
put  in    practice    on  every  conceivable  The  scene  presented  to  the  eye  was  a 
occasion,  from  disposing  of   household  beautiful  as  well  as  an  exciting  one. 
furniture,  to  rescuing  a  financier  from  his  Before  me  stood  the  far-famed  Loggia 
pecuniary  difficulties.    But  a  wide  dis-  di  Lanzi,  the  exquisite    production  of 
tinction  must  be  drawn    between  the  Orgagna.     On  my  left  rose  high  and 
conduct  of  this  traffic  in  different  states,  majestic  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,   or  Old 
In  what  may  be  called  the  more  respect-  Palace,  where,  many  hundred  years  ago, 
able  countries  of  Europe,  the  lottery  is  the  merchant  rulers  of  Florence  met  in 
merely  regulated  by  government  for  the  secret  conclave,  and  where,  afterwards, 
benefit  of  the  people;  while  in  others  it  the  Medici  held  gay  court.    These  asso- 
is  encouraged  to  the  utmost,  as  forming  dations  were   well  borne  out    by  the 
an  important  item  in  the  national  re-  appearance  of  the  building  itself.     Owing 
venue.    To  this  latter  class  belong  the  to  the  unusual  projection  of  the  battle- 
governments  of  Italy  in  particular — the  ments,  it  is  considered  a  marvel  of  archi- 
ruinous  state  of  their  finances  compelling  tecture;  and  as  the  standard- tower  is 
them,  for  the  most  part,  to  use  every  built  upon  the  part  that  projects,  the 
possible  means  of  raising  funds.  Florentines  are  accustomed  to  boast  that 
I  had  the  good    fortune    to    be  in  it  is  veritably  a  ^  castle  in  the  air.'    Its 
Florence  on  a  certain  day  in  May,  1866,  antiquity,  too,  entitles  it  to  the  specta- 
on  the  evening  of  which  occurred  the  tor's  veneration;  and  to  give  it  additional 
second  drawing   for    the    year  of  *  La  beauty  as  well  as  interest,  while  I  beheld 
Tombola.'      This  is  the  Oranducal  or  it  on  this  evening,  the  last  rays  of  an 
State  lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  are  of  Italian  sun  imparted  to  the  hoary  pile  a 
some  value;  and  it  must  be  distinguished  warm  and  cherishing  glow.    Around  me 
from  the  weekly  lotteries  (called  simply  stood  an  immense  multitude,  every  linea- 
^Lotteria'),  which  are  also  the  property  ment  of  whose  swarthy  faces,  and  all 
of  the  state,  but  which  are   too  com-  whose  dark,  flashing  eyes,  bespoke  the 
mon  to  produce  much  excitement.     *  La  intensity  of   their   excitement,  as  the 
Tombola '(which  means*  The  Tumbling')  palazzo  clock  struck  six.    Most  of  the 
occurs  only  four  times  a-year,  and  on  crowd  were  men;  but  from  this  it  must 
each  occasion  occupies  the  minds  of  the  not  be  supposed  that  they  alone  take 
Florentines  for  weeks  before.    The  pre-  part  in  *  La  Tombola,*  as  there  can  be  no 
parations  for  the  *  Tombola' which  I  was  doubt  that  most  of  them  had  a  few 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  were  com-  tickets  belonging  to  their  fair  Mends, 
meusurate  with  the  public  interest  in  the  whose  interests  they  had  kindly  under- 
event.    For  several  days  before,  not  only  taken  to  look  after  on  the  occasion.   But 
did  the  ordinary  lottery  offices  advertise  the  picture  I  have  sketched,  comprising 
and  sell  tickets,  but  additional  accom-  a  dark  arcade,  a  frowning  castle,  and  a 
raodation  was  aS)rded  to  purchasers  at  crowd  of  sunburned  men,  may  seem  dis- 
the  corner  of  almost  every  street,  where  mal  to  the  reader,  and  would  certainly 
a  clerk  at  a  table  disposed  of  chances  for  have  appeared  so  to  the  writer,  had  it 
the  moderate  sum  of  one  *  paul,'  or  four-  not  been  for  the  gay  and  brilliant  setting 
pence  halfpenny.    There  were  two  prizes  in  which  the  whole  was  placed.    On  tiM 
to  be  gained,  of  the  value  of  about  thirty  two  sides  of  the  square,  where  it  is  over- 
pounds  each;  and  we  may  suppose  there  looked  by  houses,  the  windows  teeuwd 
were  a  goodly  number  of  *pauls'  vested  with  beauty.    Places  had  been  let  at 
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high  prices,  and  there  were  the  gay  as  soon  as  drawn;  and  these  remained  in 
daughters  of  Florence,  in  all  the  varie-  the  frame,  so  tliat  any  ticket-holder 
gated  costumes  which  they  love  so  well,  could  at  any  time  ascertain  what  num- 
and  which  they  wear  so  becomingly,  hers  had  been  already  proclaimed.  Be- 
Some,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  at-  sides  all  this,  there  were  posted  in  the 
tractions,  scarce  deigned  a  glance  on  the  other  three  corners  of  the  piazza  three 
proceedings  around  them,  as  i^  like  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  known 
god  of  the  Gnostics,  they  were  absorbed  the  numbers  in  their  own  quarters  as 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  per-  effectually  as  was  done  from  the  scaffold, 
fections;  others  had  evidently  a  deep  The  tickets  entitling  to  a  chance  in  the 
stake  in  the  forthcoming  event,  and  lottery  contained  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
were  uneasily  speculating  on  their  chances  numbers.  These  range  only  from  one  to 
of  success.  But  most  were  busy  dis-  ninety-nine;  but,  by  some  arithmetical 
pensing  manoeuvre  which  schoolmasters  love  and 

^  Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles/  ^hoolboys  loathe    under  the  name  of 

Permutation  and  Combmation,  these  few 

to  some 'favoured  youth  below.    There  numbers  were  so  arranged  that  no  two 

was  likewise  an  adorning  fringe  of  hum-  tickets  among  so  many  were  precisely 

ble  pretensions  on  the  outskirts  of  the  alike,  and  no  confusion  could  possibly 

crowd,  and   in   the   piazza   itself,  this  arise  from  two  claimants  appearing  for  a 

part  being  occupied  with  such  as  chose  prize  at  once. 

to  enjoy  the  scene  from  chairs,  which  I  have  said  that  six  o'clock  was  the 
could  be  hired  on  the  spot  for  a  micro-  hour  appointed  for  the  commencement 
scopic  sum.  of  business;  and  at  that  hour  the  piazza 
The  immediate  preparations  in  the  was  filled  with  an  anxious  crowd.  But 
piazza  were  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the  every  man  arrived  at  the  years  of  discre- 
most  scrupulous  stickler  for  public  justice  tion  ought  to  know  that  punctuality  does 
in  so  delicate  a  transaction  as  drawing  a  not  consist  with  official  dignity;  and, 
lottery.  In  front  of  the  *  Loggia' above  accordingly,  we  were  gratified  with  an 
mentioned  was  erected  a  covered  scaffold-  opportunity  of  exercising  our  patience 
ing,  on  which  stood  the  apparatus,  which  for  half-an-hour,  until  it  might  suit  the 
may  be  called  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  convenience  of  the  granducal  stewards  to 
This  consisted  of  a  spheroid  made  of  appear.  But  an  Italian  crowd  is  as 
brass  wire,  of  which  the  axis  connected  good-humoured  a  collection  of  individuals 
with  the  turning  handle  did  not  pass  as  may  he  found  anywhere;  and  so  not 
through  the  centre,  by  the  longest  pos-  the  shghtest  symptom  of  impatience  was 
sible  radius,  in  order  to  make  the  shaking  betrayed.  They  at  once  made  the  best 
of  the  lots  the  more  complete.  In  this  of  their  circumstances,  by  resolving  them- 
sphere  were  placed  numbers  ranging  selves  into  groups,  and  passed  the  spare 
from  one  to  ninty-ninc,  each  carefully  time  in  playful  speculation  on  the  coming 
wrapped  up  in  a  parcel,  so  that  there  event,  and  jocularly  disposing  of  the 
might  be  no  danger  of  drawing  more  than  prizes.  Besides,  few  public  events  take 
one  at  a  time.  This  sphere  was  supported  place  on  the  Continent  without  the  pre- 
by  a  frame,  beside  which  sat  two  little  sence  of  a  military  band,  and  on  this 
boys,  fantastically  dressed  in  the  national  occasion  one  had  been  mercifully  pro- 
colours,  red  and  white.  These  were  the  vided,  and  stationed  under  the  Loggia, 
ministering  spirits  of  the  blind  goddess  Its  performance  went  far  to  reconcile  the 
on  the  occasion,  their  duty  being  to  draw  people  to  the  slight  delay,  and  to  enliven 
the  lots;  and  the  policy  of  selecting  such  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  generally, 
for  the  purpose  is  apparent,  as  their  At  half-past  six  o'clock,  a  flourish  of 
extreme  youth,  or  rather  childhood,  was  trumpets  from  this  band  announced  the 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  honesty  arrival  of  the  stewards.  The  business  of 
of  purpose.  The  means  adopted  for  the  evening  commenced  immediately;  the 
making  known  the  numbers  drawn  were  brazen  sphere  revolved;  one  of  the  little 
no  less  satisfactory.  From  the  scaffolding  boys  was  blindfolded,  and,  after  waving 
itself  the  number  was  proclaimed  aloud  his  open  hand  before  the  people,  he 
by  an  officer,  who  at  the  same  time  dis-  plunged  it  among  the  papers.  This  was 
played  it  on  a  card  in  gigantic  characters,  the  moment  of  deepest  anxiety,  and  now 
There  was  also  a  large  wooden  fratne,  was  eagerness  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
containing  ninety-nine  apertures,  which  intensity.  Not  a  whisper  rose  from  the 
were  filled  up  with  the  proper  numbers  vast  multitude,  and  all  eyes  were  intently 
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directed  to  the  little  hand  which  worked  stunned.    The  happy  man,  the  object  of 

playfully  among  the  papers  ere  it  made  envy  to  so  many,  had  to  appear  on  the 

its  choice.    Then  stage,  and  hear  his  name  and  address 

,_,               .,        J          J     v  publicly  proclaimed.     He  was  a  mere 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death,  i^_  __  j  y.:>  onnpitranpp  PTritwl  cnnsiHpr- 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath,  ^^^  ?"^  °^^  appearance  excitea  consiaer 

For  a  time.'  able  m teres t.     After  being  gazed  at  by 

all,  and  envied  by  nearly  as  many,  he 

This  silence  was   broken   by  a  trum-  retired  again  into  private  life,  as  the  pub- 

peter    on    the    scaffold,    whose    conse-  lication  of  his  name  and  address  was  the 

qnential  notes,  re-echoed  by  the  three  last  measure  adopted  to  guarantee  the 

dignitaries  in  the  comers,  told  the  ex-  equity  of  the  proceedings.     The  second 

Eectant  uioititudes  that  the  first  num-  prize  was  disposed  of  in  a  manner  pre- 
er  had  been  drawn.  It  was  quickly  cisely  similar;  but  as  the  lots  which  had 
announced  by  the  means  already  de-  been  drawn  for  the  first  reckoned  for  the 
scribed;  and  then  the  pent-up  feelings  of  second  also,  a  very  few  rounds  sufiiced  to 
thousands  effervesced  in  a  buzz  of  con-  finish  the  business.  There  was  a  markied 
versation,  in  which  could  be  distinguilshed  diminution  in  the  interest  shown  in  the 
various  tones  indicating  the  different  second  case.  The  winner  came  forward 
emotions  of  the  ticket-holders  as  they  as  formerly,  but  only  a  few  faint  cheers 
had  been  successful  or  disappointed.  This  greeted  his  appearance  or  wished  him  joy 
process  was  repeated  ten  times,  the  silence  of  his  prize.  In  the  former  case,  all  hope 
and  subsequent  e^ecitement  decreasing  had  not  been  extinguished,  and  the  un- 
perceptibly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  successful  competitors  could  afford  to 
number  of  lots  drawn.  At  the  tenth  cheer  a  rival  who  had  left  them  still  a 
lot  an  interval  occurred,  which  served  chance.  But  now  the  last  prize  was 
the  charitable  purpose  of  allowing  the  gone,  and  the  immense  majority  of  the 
highly-strung  nerves  of  the  populace  to  assembly  were  hopeless.  Human  nature 
subside,  while  at  the  .  same  time  the  could  not  rejoice  in  such  trying  circum- 
military  band  struck  up  some  national  stances,  nor  could  the  disappointed  be 
air.  But  probably  the  chief  object  of  expected  to  look  on  their  spoiler  with 
the  interval  was  to  bring  the  other  much  of  a  kindly  feeling  as  yet;  and  thus 
attendant  sprite  of  fortune  into  opera-  they  showed  but  little  sympathy  in  his 
tion,  this  being  part  of  the  arrangements  triumph,  which  he  was  left  to  enjoy  com- 
to  secure  fair  play.  His  eyes  were  bound  paratively  alone, 
likewise,  the  music  ceased,  and  business  Thus  ended  *La  Tombola  Seconda'  of 
went  on  as  before.  the  year  1856,  which  had  occupied  the 
After  these  changes  had  taken  place  minds  of  the  gay  Florentines  for  weeks 
two  or  three  times,  a  commotion  was  in  anticipation,  and  only  some  hour  and 
observed  in  the  crowd  near  the  scaffold,  a-half  in  action.  It  had  two  totally 
and,  presently,  a  green  flag  hoisted  at  different  effects:  it  had  served  its  prin- 
each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  piazza  cipal  object  by  improving  the  financial 
announced  that  a  claimant  had  appeared  position  of  the  Grand  Duke;  and,  be- 
for  the  first  prize.  This  announcement  sides,  it  had  fumished  to  the  populace  a 
was  received  with  a  demonstration  of  means  of  excitement  congenial  at  once  to 
feeling  which  was  probably  intended  for  their  lively  temperament  and  lazy  dis- 
a  cheer,  but  which,  in  my  British  ears,  position.  I  have  only  further  to  relate, 
sounded  like  what  we  call  a  yell  or  a  that  the  crowd  dispersed  in  the  greatest 
scream,  or  both  combined.  The  favourite  order  and  the  gayest  spirits.  In  this 
of  fortune  had  his  ticket  examined  by  respect,  indeed,  continental  crowds  are 
the  stewards  on  the  scaffold,  and  forth-  most  exemplary.  In  our  own  country,  it 
with  a  red  flag  declared  the  claim  ad-  seems  a  recognised  principle  among  the 
mitted,  and  the  first  prize  actually  lost  lower  orders  that,  wherever  and  whenever 
and  won.  Hereupon  the  yell  was  taken  a  crowd  is  collected,  there  ought  mischief 
up  with  greater  zeal  than  ever,  and  the  to  be  perpetrated.  This  intimate  con- 
scream  was  intolerably  prolonged.  Its  nection  between  a  mob  and  mischief  has 
effect  was  not  so  much  to  fill  the  ears,  as  not  yet  been  perceived  by  the  commonalty 
to  pierce  them — not  so  much  to  rend  the  of  Florence;  and  thus,  when  *La  Tom- 
air,  as  to  split  it;  so  that,  had  any  of  the  -bola'  terminated,  they  tamely  and  quieUj 
feathery  tribe  been  flying  overhead  at  dispersed  to  their  homes  and  the  ca^ 
the  time,  they  must  inevitably  have  ficdlen  and  left  the  Piazza  Granduca  to  moon- 
to  the  ground,  hopelessly  and  helplessly  light  and  solitude. 
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HERMIT   LITERATURE: 

A  CHAPTER  ON  TUE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  FATHERS  OF  THE 
DESERT;  FROM  THE  SECOND  TO  THE  EIGHTH  CENTURIES  INOLUSIYE. 

The  retirement  of  single  individuals  from  There  seems,  then,  to  be  a  remarkable 

the  world,  and  their  voluntary  abandon-  fitness  in  religion  engrossing  the  indivi- 

ment  of  everything  like  social  enjoyment  dual  attention  of  a  part  of  mankind  at 

and  comfort,  forms  a  curious,  and  in  some  least,  in  order  that  they  may  preserve  its 

points  of  view  an  interesting,  feature  in  vital  principles,  and  impart  a  share  of 

the  early  ages  of  Christianity.     At  first  their  enthusiasm,  by  personal  devotion, 

sight  there  is  certainly  something  unna-  to  the  greater  and  colder  masses  of  the 

tural  and  fanatic  in  this  seclusion;  but  a  human  family. 

closer  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  Most  ecclesiastical  writers  have  ex- 
and  the  secret  springs  of  human  action,  pressed  a  decided  preference  to  monkish 
may,  perhaps,  lead  one  to  avoid  any  rash  institutions  over  a  life  of  simple  and  soli- 
and  unqualified  censure  upon  such  volun-  tary  seclusion  and  austerity.  But  the 
tary  expatriations  from  social  and  civil  grounds  for  this  preference  it  is  somewhat 
duties  and  enjoyments.  difficult  to  see.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
It  must  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  more  men  are  divided,  the  more  innocent 
religion  is  either  one  of  the  most  impor-  and  virtuous  they  are.  In  reference  to 
tant  things  in  this  life,  or  nothing  at  all.  individuals  retiring  from  the  world  under 
There  is  no  middle  course.  To  those,  a  deep  impression  of  religious  truth,  it 
therefore,  who  are  fully  convinced  of  the  certainly  does  appear  a  less  objectionable 
first  part  of  our  position,  it  will  not  appear  proceeding  than  assembling  a  considerable 
so  extravagant,  should  their  feelings  be  number  of  persons  together,  where  the 
roused,  and  their  hopes  and  fears  so  much  diversity  of  tempers,  characters,  and  at- 
excited,  as  to  induce  them  to  give  undi-  tainments,  must  necessarily  require  a  code 
vided  attention  to  such  an  important  sub-  of  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  strong 
ject;  to  devote  the  whole  intellectual  man  hand  of  authority,  to  mould  the  mass 
to  its  sublime  truths;  and  to  consider  no  into  anything  like  a  manageable  and  har- 
earthly  sacrifice  too  great  to  endeavour  to  monious  compound.  For  what  is  the  real 
raise  human  nature  up  to  its  elevated  state  of  the  case  ?  A  private  person,  per- 
scale  of  morality  and  devotion.  This  haps  a  man  of  distinction  and  wealth,  de- 
course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  the  terminestowithdraw  from  general  society, 
countenance  of  many  general  analogies  in  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contemplating  the 
nature.  Whenever  an  important  end  system  of  revelation  with  undivided  at- 
in  the  constituted  order  of  things  is  to  tention.  He  disposes,  perchance,  of  his 
be  effected,  we  always  clearly  recognise  a  riches  to  his  poorer  neighbours,  and  builds 
sufficiently  powerful  and  well-arranged  himselfarudedwelUngby  the  side  of  some 
apparatus  for  its  accomiilishment.  And  solitary  and  rippling  stream.  It  is  ques- 
it  certainly  would  appear  a  thing  out  of  tionable  whether  human  society  loses  any- 
all  character,  were  the  serious  and  awful  thing  by  such  a  step.  There  is  no  fear  of  all 
considerations  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  men  embracing  a  secluded  life;  for  nature 
and  punishments  to  fall  upon  the  human  has  plan  ted  such  active  and  social  principles 
ear  with  all  the  transitory  coldness  and  in  our  constitution,  as  to  preserve  society 
indifference  attached  to  temporal  affairs,  from  suc&  a  catastrophe  as  this.  Religi- 
VoL.  XXIV.— JuHK,  1857.  2  h 
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ous  asceticism  assumes  much  of  the  same  party  feelmg;  therefore,  if  the  narratiTes 

social  phases  as  celibacy  does  in  common  respecting  themselves  and  literary  labours 

life;  a  matter  more  of  individual  taste,  be  probable  in  themselves,  they  may  fSurly 

than  of  direct  interest  to  the  welfare  of  a  enough  lay  daim  to  a  reasonable  share  oi 

commonwealth.  credibility  and  reliance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  that  all  Buffinus,  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
the  ancient  religious  solitaries  were  men  of  the  third  century,  collected  memoirs  of 
of  uncommon  wisdom,  piety,  and  goodness,  the  solitaries  of  the  desert.  He  went  from 
in  order  to  make  out  a  reasonable  plea  for  Rome  to  visit  those  who  lived  in  Egypt, 
the  liberty  of  occasionally  withdrawing  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Jerusalem, 
from  the  world.  These  advantages  cannot  where  he  resided  for  upwards  of  twenty 
be  urged  in  defence  of  anything  human,  years.  The  number  of  his  bi(^raphical 
Undoubtedly  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert  sketches  of  the  Christian  hermits  amount- 
were  considerably  below  the  average  in-  ed  to  thirty-four.  They  have  always  been 
tellect  of  large  monastic  institutions  in  held  in  great  repute  by  ecclesiastical 
later  times;  because  the  very  peculiar  writers.  Palladus  of  Galatia  was  another 
situation  of  the  former  nearly  precluded  chronicler  of  the  ascetics;  was  himself  a 
the  possibility  of  mental  cultivation  and  solitary  on  Mount  Nitre,  and  flourished 
communion  of  thought.  But  we  know  about  the  year  388.  He  was  afterwards 
there  were  many  of  the  Christian  hermits  made  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  Bythinia.  His 
of  great  natural  talents  and  acquired  in-  biographicsd  compilation  is  highly  spoken 
formation,  and  many,  likewise,  who  had  of  by  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
seen  the  world  in  all  its  varied  phases,  and  St  John  of  Damascus.  Sulspin  Se- 
and  been  recipients  of  its  highest  favours,  verus,  a  disciple  of  St  Martin,  and  a 
pleasures,  and  honours.  Many  of  these  priest,  was  the  author  of  the  *  Lives  of 
ascetics  were  also  persons  of  refined  and  the  Hermits '  in  Egypt,  of  which  there 
generous  feelings,  with  hearts  susceptible  are  several  manuscript  copies  in  the  pub- 
of  the  most  benevolent  sympathies,  and  lie  libraries  in  Spain.  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  a  truly  noble  and  heroic  frame  of  of  Cyr,  was  the  author  of  a  similar  work 
mind.  on  the  number  and  character  of  the  asoe- 

The  question  as  to  the  historical  evi-  tics  in  Syria,  and  the  ueighbourmg  coun- 

dence  for  the  truth  of  any  literary  pro-  tries.   He  lived  in  the  fifth  century.   Pe- 

ductions  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  De-  lagius,  Pasehal,  and  John  Mose,  an  abbot, 

sert,  will  necessarily  be  viewed  under  vari-  followed  in  the  same  style  of  biographical 

ous  aspects  by  difierent  denominations  of  narrative.* 

Christians.     It  must  be  admitted  that  ,.^,.      v^-i          »           1.1 

therecannotbethesamedegreeofexternal  g^eal^^sl^San'^i^y^^^ 

evidenc^  for  the  authenticity  of  the  con-  datively  Utile  knowTin  this  country,  we  itSoi 

tents  of  works  of  this  descnption,  as  for  once  for  all  insert  in  this  note  some  of  the 

the  biographical  narratives  and  literary  chief  sources  from  which  the  materiaU  for 

remains  of  all  or  any  of  those  voluminous  ^  paper  have  been  obtamed.  We  naay  just, 

writers  of  the  earlv  church  who  took  a  however,  observe,  that  what  we  here  insert 

J.  •  "^.1      ^*    •             1.1.  does  not  contain  a  twentieth  part  of  what  is 

conspicuous  part  in  the  stirring  events  to  ^^ten  on  the  subject,  and  Vhat  still  fies 

which  the  introduction  and  establishment  mouldering  in  the  principal  public  libimries 

of  Christianity  gave  rise.     Solitary  iiidivi-  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.    *  Trait6  de  la 

duals  afford  little  inducement  for  noto-  Lecture  desP^resdesD^sei-ts,' par  D.  Bona- 

riety  or  distinction.    Whatever  flowers  of  T'^'^^^J'^^^  ^??I'  'JV^^  ?®  ^'^^^'^ 

inteWt  blossomed  here  would  ^certainly  t^^^^X''^^^^^^^^ 

run  the  risk  of  bemg  doomed  *to  waste  p.  Dacrian,  Paris,  168^  folio;  'La  Solitude 

their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air.'     But  Chr^tienoe,  par  OharL  Savreux,  Paris,  1667, 

still  this  natural  state  of  things  would  not  3  vols. ;  *  Les  Pens6e8  de  la^  Solitude^  Ghriti- 


tion  and  study.     This  would,  to  a  certain  »Le8  Vies  des  Saints  Pfires'des  Dterta,^ 

extent,  take  place;  and  there  is  this  cir-  Amsterdam,  4  vols.,  with  engravings;  *His- 

cumstance  in  its  favour,  that  there  is  toriam  Eremiticam  Complectente8,^Lntver- 

nothing  in  the  lives  of  these  persons  likely  \^»  l^l^/  *  Rodolphua  Hispan^us  de  o^ 

to  give  rise  to  fabrications  as  to  their  con-  I^.T^^'   X?\V^«L  J??T^^ 
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The  earliest   solitary  noted    for   his  to  some  chroniclers,  he  lived  fifty-three 

learning  was  St  Ephraim,  a  Syrian  by  years,  during  which  he  had  made,  however, 

birth,  and  a  hermit  of  one  of  the  high  four  journeys  to  Constantinople.  Thefol- 

mountains  in  Arabia  Felix.   He  had  been  lowing  poetical  effusions  are  ascribed  to 

a  rhetorician  of  note,  and  is  said  to  have  his  pen  by  his  Spanish  biographers.  *  The 

written  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Persian,'  a  poem  composed  of  about  one 

Job,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  with  hundred  and  fifty  lines.    It  describes  him 

the  writings  of  several  of  the  Greek  phi-  as  an  idolater,  but  under  the  influence  of 

losophers.    Some  writers  fix  his  death  in  strong  feelings  of  religious  adoration;  the 

the  latter  end  of  the  second  century,  and  poet  saying — 

others  a  century  later.    St  Male  lived  in  ,^._^         ,      ^,          i.    .  j    .  u  v 

the  year    301,  was    a  native  of   An-  Virtue^ndgentienesiof  mmd  yieldhim  a 

tioch,  and   one  of  the  most  profound  But  undefined  t^ose  feeUngs  droop,  fer,  far 

mathematicians  of  his  day.    He  devoted  from  happiness, 

himself,  on  his  retirement  from  the  world,  In  sorruwml  devotion  wrapt,  he  wonders 

solely  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ,^^,4  adores.                       .     ^     ^  .  , 

to  works  on  natural  philosophy  and  ma-  ^til^,^^>?^P?!r?°^'*'^«  ^'  °^  "^^ 

.,         ..          A         1      r  u*          Au    1    J.  redemption  8  stores, 

thematics.    A  work  of  his  on  the  last-  ^ 

named  branch   of  knowledge  is  said  to  And  then  St  Simeon  goes  on  in  the  piece 

have  been  known  in  Europe  in  the  eighth  to  show  how  much  happier  he  (the  *  Per- 

century,  and  was  then  used  in  the  Anbic  sian')  would  have  feltlumself,  had  he  been 

language.      Arsenius  and  Apollo  were  acquainted  with  all  the  doctrines  and  pro- 

both  S^ptian  solitaries,  who  led  lives  of  mises  of  the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation, 

great  austerity,  but  were  known  in  their  Another  poem  we  have  *  On  the  Break  of 

day  for  their  general  knowledge  of  polite  Day,'  which  is  comprised  in  about  one 

literatura    Arsenius  was  acquainted  with  hundred  lines.    It  is  very  pretty  in  many 

many  of  the  Roman  writers,  and  is  said  portions  of  it    His  verses  *  On  the  Sab- 

to  have  written  a  commentaiy  on  Virgil,  bath  Morning'  are  full  of  pathos  and  re- 

and  appended  many  interesting  notes  to  ligious  devotion.    This  effusion  is  short. 

Pliny's  *  Natural  History.'    Apollo  had  Then  follow  two  other  pieces:  the  one, 

been  originally  a  Roman  lawyer,  and  was  *  The  Gave  on  the  Banks  of  the  Jordan;' 

the  reputed  author  of  a  work  on  general  the  other,  *The  Cave  in  the  Rock.'  These 

Jurisprudence,   founded   chiefly  on  the  are  both  prettily  desoriptive  of  eastern 

writings  of  Cicero.  landscapes,  and  true  to  nature.    *The 

Coming  later  down  to  the  fourth  een-  Hermit's  Tomb'  is  the  last  in  the  series 

tury,  we  find  St  Simeon,  a  native  of  of    his   compositions.      It   commences 

Aleppo,  known  for  his  assiduous  cultiva-  thus : — 

tion  of  rhetoric  and  poetry     He  studied  ,  g^^^  ^^  ^^^             ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

philosophy  and  literature  at  Alexandria,  g^  sensitive,  so  active,  and  so  wise ; 

and  about  his  thirtieth  year  was  smitten  Here  the  meet   subtle  framework   shall 

with  a  life  of  solitude.     He  took  up  his  remain, 

abode  on  a  rugged  andromantic  cliff  on  the  Till  the  loud  trumpet  calls  it  to  arise. 

banks  of  the  Euphrates;  where,  according  p^ni  every  blade  of  grass  methinks  I  hear 

Venise,    folio,    1604;  *Les  Vies  des  Saints  A  holy  whisper  and  a  pensive  sigh; 

P6res     des    Deserts,*    Strasburgh,     folio;  As  if  the  spirit  hermits  hoverd  near 

*  Flos  Sanctorum,'  by  Petro   Rebadeurira,  The  silent  valley,  where  he  cared  to  die. 

Cologne;  *Vita  Sanctorum,'   Rome,    1620,  ™,     ,.        j^sv    j»     i.«i     ivj 

five  volumes,  foUo;  *  Vita  Sanctorum,'  1  vol.  The  date  and  fig  bend  o  er  his  lowly  bed, 

folio,  in  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  No  longer  cultured  by  his  patient  hand; 

tury,  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome;  'Les  ^^^f  ?^«  ^^  <>'^,Y— A®v ^.l^  ^^' 

Institutions  Monastiques,  et  les  CoUationa  WhUe  dwelling  m  this  wUd,  but  beauteous 

des  P6res,'  translated   from  the  Latin  by  \BSiQ., 

Jean  Golein;  *De  los  Sanctos  Hermanos,'  «             •              *             «              • 

Madrid,  fulio,  1601;  IDiscursos  Apologetic 

cus  de  los  Martyres,'  Barcelona,  1516;  ^  De  No  bitter  herb,    no    sullen  thorn    shall 

los  Martvree  de  Arabia/  Lisbon,  1565:  *  Md-  flourish 

lan£;es    Asc6tiques, '  Lille,  1623  ;    *  Versos  From  the  new  soil,  where  such  a  relic  lies: 

Espirituales,'  Cadiz,  1612;  'Divina  Poesia,*  His  flesh  the  purest^  brightest  plants  shall 

Barcelona,  1602;    *De  la  Vida  Solitaria,'  nourish, 

Madrid;  *Itinerario  de  la  Tierra  Sancta,'  And  yieldfto  fedrest  noon  their  loveliest 

Madrid,  1569;  ' Dialogas  de  Gosas  Espiritu-  dyes.'* 

'ales,'  Madrid,  1701;  ^Sanctorum  Eremiti-  „         „    .  .      ,            ^,  «/> 

cum  VitjB,'  Lisbon,  1561,  folio.  *  Versos  Espintuales,  pp.  91-99. 
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Another  St  Simeon  is  mentioned,  called  sionately  fond  of  oratorical  displays,  bis 

the  learned.     He  floarished  about  the  speaking  was  often  interrupted  by  on- 

commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  was  seemly  and  uncalled-for   praises.      His 

a  native  of  Antioch,  and  the  only  child  friend  Oacilius  often  lamented  this  iiii« 

of  very  wealthy  parents.    He  studied  at  perfection.     When  advantage    was  ^ 

Alexandria,  and  devoted  himself  so  assi-  tempted  to  be  taken  of  St  Cyprian  m 

duously  to  his  academical  studies,  that  public  discussions,  on  account  of  these 

before  he  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  defects  in  his  rhetorical  displays,  he  nev^r 

he  was  considered  a  prodigy  of  learning  noticed  them,  but  kept  the  object  he  had 

and  talent.    After  the  death  of  bis  pa-  in  view  steadily  before  him.     The  people 

rents,  when  he  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  of  Carthage  loved  Cyprian  as  a  brother, 

he  sold  off  all  his  goods,  and  divided  the  When  he  had  to  leave  them,  on  acoonnt 

proceeds  among  his  poorer  neighbours,  of  the  troubles  which  arose  after  he  be- 

keeping  only  a  small  moiety  of  his  income  came  bishop,  his  soul  was  deeply  affect- 

for  cases  of  emergency.    He  then  entered  ed,  and  he  shed  tears  like  a  child.    The 

into  a  cave,  on  the  summit  of  a  loft?  letters  he  sent  to  his  charge  during  his 

mountain,  situated  about  one  hundred  absence  are  full  of  kindness  and  pastoral 

miles  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Hert  anxiety. 

he  devoted  himself  to  religious  study  and  Origen  was  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
contemplation.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  ful  men  of  his  day;  but  he  had  one  fault 
a  collection  of  biographical  notices  of  which  greatly  marred  his  worth,  an  nn- 
many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  ot  steadiness  of  mind,  or  a  too  great  ver- 
whose  characters  he  seems  to  have  formed  satility  of  purpose.  And  we  often  find 
a  very  sagacious  and  correct  estimate,  that  a  single  speck  will  considerably  tar- 
These  sketches  are  very  short  but  pithy,  nish  and  deform  the  most  valuable  iukI 
We  shall  furnish  two  or  three  as  a  spe-*  brilliant  objects.  The  lustre  of  the 
cimen,  taken  from  a  Spanish  tranda^  diamond  is  diminished  by  a  minute  i^; 
tion: —  and  the   transcendent   beauty    of  the 

St  Cyprian, — Genius  consists  of  thre^  female  form  neutralised  by  the  hidden 
elements^[uickne8s  of  perception,  great  cancerous  issue.  And  the  same  thing 
industry,  and  a  power  to  generalise  holds  good  in  the  Christian  life  and 
facts  and  observations.  It  is  said  that  character.  The  ardour  and  impetuosity 
Aristotle  remarked,  that  he  owed  his  of  great  genius  needs  the  balancing  power 
extensive  acquirements  more  from  having  of  humble  qualities  to  render  them  use- 
a  command  over  his  mind,  to  keep  it  ful,  and  preserve  them  from  comndtting 
steadily  to  a  given  object  and  end,  than  injury  where  good  is  intended.  Origen  was 
in  any  natural  superiority  of  intellect,  warmly  and  conscientiously  attached  to 
And  certain  it  is,  that  steady  and  con*  the  Gospel;  but  his  unconquerable  desire 
centrated  application  is  essential  to  th^  of  knowing  all  things  often  led  him  into 
accomplishment  of  all  great  undertakings,  troubles  and  spe<mlative  errors.  He 
No  man  ever  produced  an  immortal  work  wanted  the  sedative  of  steady  oontempla- 
by  hasty  and  vacillating  attention.  And  tion,  to  render  his  talents  and  his  active 
this  remark  may  be  applied  with  truth  to  efforts  fruitful  to  their  fullest  extent 
minds  of  the  highest  order,  and,  with  still  Tet,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  he 
moro  force,  to  feeble  and  dull  approhen*  must  always  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
sions.  Here  industry  and  attention  are  greatest  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  one 
everything.  We  daily  see  men  of  mean  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  its  heart- 
parts  gradually,  like  the  tortoise,  gain  stirring  truths  and  doctrines, 
upon  the  fleetest  minds,  in  the  manage-  St  Gregory  of  Nasdanxen, — ^The  his- 
ment  of  public  affiiirs,  and  in  the  govern-  tory  of  religion  furnishes  us  with  three 
ment  of  the  Church,  solely  by  a  steady,  kinds  of  characters  engaged  in  her  public 
fagging,  and  an  indomitable  purpose.  services  and  conflicts;  for  it  is  in  the 

These  general  remarks  apply  to  St  religious,  as  in  the  natural  world,  that 

Cyprian.    He  was  late  in  his  adoption  of  a  variety  of  attainments  is  a  neoessazy 

the  Christian  religion;  and  it  required  he  and  wholesome  ingredient;  and  here,  as 

should  apply  his  time  to  the  b€»t  fise.  there,  nature  abhors  monotony  of  ooloaTj 

He  was  indefatigable  in  his  studies^  send  tone,  and  character.     Some   men  are 

his  friends  often  remarked,  that  he  con-  brought  up  in  theology  from  the  aheer 

quered  every  difficulty  by  sternness  and  accident  of  birth.  They  are  )[>redeatiaated 

inflexibility  of  purpose.     Thougln  pas-  from  the  cradle  to  be  deacons, 
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and  bishops.    Then  we  have  a  second  number  of  these  portraits  amounts  to 

clasS)  who  are  religious  disciples  and  par-  above  thirty,  and  they  all  manifest  the 

tisans  from  temperament  and  constitu-  same  learning,  accurate  observation,  and 

tion.     These  display  the  bias  of  their  graphic  talent. 

minds  from  their  boyish  days.  They  are  Now  we  come  to  notice  Peter  the  An- 
the  active  and  stormy  spirits  at  school,  clhorUe^  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
love  contentions  and  displays,  and  have  Black  Sea,  about  the  year  450.  After 
a  keen  relish  for  infantile  distinctions,  receiving  a  good  education,  he  went  into 
We  have  a  third  class,  different  from  Syria,  and  commenced  merchant,  but  only 
either,  and  to  whom  the  interests  of  re-  followed  this  mode  of  life  for  three  years, 
ligion  can  be  more  safely  confided.  These  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  religion 
are  persons  who  take  an  active  part  in  and  general  study,  went  into  a  solitary 
religion  from  the  mere  force  of  circum-  hut,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  pious 
stances,  and  who  are  constantly  under  contemplations  and  literary  pursuits, 
the  influence  of  an  inward  and  powerful  His  thoughts  are  given  in  the  form  of 
sense  of  duty.  Their  lives  display  a  con-  *  Letters,'  and  among  the  number  of  these 
stant  struggle  between  pre-established  we  may  notice  four — *  On  Decorations  of 
habits  and  the  part  they  are  called  upon  Churches ; '  *  On  the  Fathers  of  the 
to  act  before  the  world.  Like  Cincinna-  Church;'  *  On  Religions  Authority;'  and 
tus,  they  leave  the  plough,  or  Marius,  the  *  On  Human  Wisdom.'  There  is  great 
farmhouse,  to  defend  or  battle  for  the  good  sense  displayed  in  these  epistles, 
urgent  and  vital  interests  of  mankind.  Take,  for  example,  a  shigle  paragraph 
They  often  shrink  from  the  sense  of  the  from  the  *  Decoration  of  Churches,'  and 
responsibility  they  are  under,  and  are  neither  Luther  nor  Calvin  could  have 
only  held  to  action  by  an  adamantine  more  rigorously  applied  the  pruning-knife 
chain  of  duty,  virtue,  and  nobleness  of  to  the  over-wrought  and  gorgeous  em- 
character.  But,  in  spite  of  this  seeming  bellishments  of  the  Roman  Church.  *And, 
reluctance,  they  have  souls  which  melt  my  dear  friend,'  says  this  solitary,  *  have 
not  at  the  stake,  nor  shrink  from  the  we  not  the  most  unerring  guide  in  this 
scaffold.  matter?    Can  it  be  possible  for  us  to 

St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  might  be  con-  mistake  this  subject  ?  Have  wo  not  the 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  first  class  of  men,  church  of  the  apostles  to  direct  us  ?  And 
as  his  father  filled  the  bishop's  see  of  pray,  what  was  that  church  %  Did  osten- 
Nazianzen.  But  St  Gregory's  character  tatious  ornaments  form  an  essential  part 
classes  him  with  the  third  class.  All  his  of  it  ?  By  no  means.  The  apostles' 
public  movements  were,  in  a  great  mea-  church  was  a  church  of  heavenly  graces 
sure,  forced  upon  him.  He  inwardly  dis-  and  heavenly  influences — not  of  splendid 
liked  the  bustle  of  public  life;  he  shrunk  temples  and  costly  altars.  Spirituality 
from  popular  gaze;  contention  chilled  his  was  the  essence  of  this  church;  it  was  its 
soul;  he  loved  the  tranquillity  of  solitude,  life  and  soul.  Is  not  this  intended  for  a 
and  perpetually  sighed  for  the  pleasures  lesson  to  us  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to 
of  study,  reflection,  and  literature.  But,  aim  at  making  our  churches  like  those  of 
in  opposition  to  this  mighty  array  of  in-  the  apostles,  than  to  aim  at  heathen  de- 
ward  feeling,  he  could  display  the  most  coration  and  tinselled  flummery]  For 
unconquerable  firmness,  and  the  most  de-  my  own  part,  if  the  matter  depended  upon 
voted  attachment  to  principle.  He  came  my  own  will,  I  would  most  certainly  pre- 
forth  a  solitary  recluse,  as  from  the  bowels  fer  being  in  communion  with  a  church 
of  the  earth,  and  became  preacher,  con-  which  had  nothing  to  boast  of  but  its 
fessor,  metropolitan,  president  of  the  ge-  spiritual  guides,  than  one  where  all  was 
neral  council,  and  then,  when  his  duty  shine,  and  worldly  pomp,  and  splendour, 
was  finished,  he  retired  again  to  his  soli-  The  one  brings  you  much  nearer  heaven 
tary  haunts,  to  meditate,  to  do  penance,  than  the  other.' 

to  be  silent,  to  pore  over  books,  and  to  Alonza  de  Vega  is  another  star  in  as- 
write  poems.  He  became  dead  to  the  cetic  literature.  He  was  a  Spanish  re- 
Church,  and  all  its  great  movements  and  cluse,  and  his  adventures  and  learning 
interests !  are  largely  dwelt  upon  in  Spanish  chro- 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  sketches  nicies.    He  flourished  in  the  latter  section 

of  character  written  by  St  Simeon  the  of  the  sixth  century;  and  at  an  early  age 

learned;  and  all  must  admit  that  they  be  travelled  through  a  great  portion  of 

display  great  shrewdness  and  ability.    The  the  north  of  Africa,  and  displayed  re- 
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markable  zeal  and  energy  in  propajgating  At  length  he  found  his  way  to  Jernsalem. 

the  Qospel  in  several  districts  in  this  part  Hear  what  he  says  on  this  point:  *I  shall 

of  the  globe.    He  wrote  a  treatise  *  On  never  forget  my  first  sensations  on  ob- 

Mathematics/  a  work  *  On  the  Nature  of  taining  a  glimpse  of  the  Holy  Land.    I 

Unbelief/  and  another  *0n  the  Immor-  fell  down  upon  my  face;  I  felt  an  inward 

tality  of  the  Soul,  and  Eternal  Punish-  thrill  of  sublimity  run  through  every  part 

ments.'    These  several  works  display  a  of  my  body,  and  conceived  I  was  now  oer- 

philosophic  mind  of  a  high  order.*  tainly  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  him- 

jSt  Isidonis  flourished  about  the  year  self.  I  remained  in  this  torpid  state  for 
760.  Some  chroniclers  make  him  a  na-  several  minutes,  so  that  my  guides  were 
tive  of  Syria,  and  some  of  Spain.  He  was  apprehensive  I  was  dead.  When  I  reco- 
an  only  son  of  a  military  officer  of  note,  vered  from  the  tumult  of  my  feelings,  I 
who  took  an  especial  interest  in  his  early  felt  a  sweet  and  tranquil  joy,  that,  through 
education.  After  studying  at  some  of  the  mercies  of  God,  I  had  been  able  to 
the  most  distinguished  universities  of  the  see  with  my  own  bodily  eyes  that  which 
age,  he  was  appointed  to  a  public  office  my  mind  had  dwelt  upon  from  the  earli- 
of  great  responsibility,  which  he  retained  est  days  of  my  childhood.  Tea,  I  had 
till  his  forty-fifth  year,  when  a  sudden  now  seen  the  Holy  Land,  that  blessed 
change  came  over  his  mind.  He  was  spot  of  God's  creation,  so  fhiitful  of  won- 
smitten  with  a  love  of  seclusion,  sold  ofif  ders  and  happiness  to  the  human  race, 
idl  his  goods,  and  betook  himself  to  some  I  was  now  treading  upon  that  very  ground 
wild  cave  in  the  most  mountainous  dis-  where,  perhaps,  my  Saviour,  or  some  of 
trict  in  Andalusia.  He  is  now  chiefly  his  own  chosen  disciples,  had  trodden  be- 
known  for  a  *  Journal*  he  wrote  on  his  fore,  when  efiecting  the  sublime  work  of 
travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  This  is  an  man's  salvation!  How  engrossing  the 
extremely  interesting  production  in  itself,  thought !  how  interesting  the  retrospect 
as  well  as  in  the  light  of  an  instrument  of  such  mighty  events !  As  I  trod  over 
in  the  hands  of  the  modem  historian,  to  the  ground,  every  stone,  every  twig,  every 
enable  him  to  give  some  rational  account  tree,  in  fact,  everything  which  presented 
of  that  universal  excitement  which  took  itself  to  my  senses,  possessed  an  unusual 
possession  of  the  European  mind,  and  charm  and  interest,  which  I  had  never 
which  gave  birth  to  these  extraordinary  before  experienced  from  anything  e^hly. 
movements — the  Crusades  in  the  East.  Even  the  barren  rocks  and  frightful  de- 
We  see,  in  the  language  of  Isidorus,  what  sorts  had  their  charms,  and  r^^Ued  to 
were  the  prevailing  sentiments  as  to  the  my  mind  many  of  the  leading  events  in 
sanctity  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
how  deeply  seated  were  their  hatred  and  chosen  of  the  Almighty.  I  thought  of 
detestation  at  its  desecration  by  infidel  the  Garden  of  Eden,  of  man's  creation, 
invaders  and  conquerors.  The  writer  bis  £Etll,  and  expulsion  from  it;  of  the 
says,  in  the  *  Journal,'  *  I  had,  during  my  deluge,  of  the  giving  of  the  ten  corn- 
whole  life,  a  lively  and  ardent  desire  to  mandments,  and  of  all  the  marveUous 
see  the  Holy  Land — the  place  of  our  Sa-  things  which  are  contained  in  the  Okl 
viour^s  birth,  life,  suflerings,  and  death.  Testament.  My  soul  was  filled  with  holy 
This  desire,  as  it  increased  in  years,  be-  joy  and  awe,  and  pious  resolutions  were 
came  every  day  more  vehement  and  un-  formed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
controllable,  until  at  length  I  felt  it  my  life  to  the  contemplation  of  these  mystc- 
duty  to  yield  compliance  with  it.  As  a  rious  but  interesting  themes, 
secondary  object,  I  wished  to  see  some  of  *  As  I  proceeded  on  towards  the  dty  of 
those  eminent  and  pious  persons  who  Jerusalem,  my  feelings  became  more  mo* 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  God  in  a  derate,  and  my  curiosity  less  restless  and 
life  of  austerity  and  humiliation,  and  who  excited.  But^  when  I  obtained  the  fiirst 
have  for  so  long  a  period  filled  the  East  glimpse  of  the  hallowed  place,  all  my  old 
with  their  fame.'  sensations  revived,  and  I  stood  and  gazed, 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  state  that  almost  deprived  of  utterance.  My  guides, 

he  visited  many  districts  on  the  Lower  who  could  not  enter  into  my  emotions, 

and  Upper  Nile,  where  he  conversed  with  were  surprised  at  my  demeanour,  and 

several  learned  men  then  well  known  for  thought  there  must  be  something  odd 

their  literary  and  theological  writings,  about  me.    But  I  could  not  check  the 

violent  and  intense  rush  of  my  fedinflL 

*  LosPadrofi,  vol.  i.,  p.  200.  Madrid,  1610.  and  of  the  recollection  of  the  mullitiS 
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of  interesting  events  of  which  this  notable  the  first  European  crusade,  when  address- 
city  had  been  the  theatre.'  ing   one  of  his  crowded  audiences  in 

Isidorus  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  Paris,  the  French  monarch  and  many  of 

city,  which  he  does  with  great  judgment  his  courtiers  and  generals  being  present, 

and  feeling.     His  description  does  not  the  preacher  quoted  a  passage  from  the 

differ  materially  from  what  is  given  by  *  Journal '  of  Isidorus  on  the  Holy  Land, 

modem  travellers.      He  says:    *  I  ap-  which  told  so  powerfully  on  the  feelings 

preached  the  sacred  city  by  way  of  Ho-  of  the  audience,  that  they  rose  up  as  one 

bron,  and  the  distant  view  I  had  of  it  man,  and  interrupted  the  impassioned 

from  this  point  of  inspection  was  grand  orator  by  loud  acdamations  in  JEavour  of 

and  imposing.   Nothing  in  this  sublunary  his  grand  scheme  of  eastern  invasion.* 

world  ever  afforded  me  such  pure  and  St  Benoin  was  a  native  of  Phrygia, 

ravishing  delight.    As  I  drew  near  to  the  and  studied  at  Alexandria,  where  he 

gates  of  the  city,  I  fell  down  on  my  knees,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  philo- 

and  fervently  offered  up  my  sincere  and  sophiod  studies.    He  afterwards  practised 

hearty  thanks  to  Heaven  for  my  safe  pro-  as  a  lawyer,  but  falling  in  with  the  writ- 

tection  hitherto,  and  for  the  gratification  ings  of  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  St 

of  all  my  desires.     Now,  I  thought,  I  Basil,  he  felt  deeply  enamoured  with  a 

could  die  in  peace.    I  had  no  earthly  solitary  life,  and  betook  himself  to  the 

object,  in  the  way  of  curiosity  or  ambition,  desert,  where  he  lived  to  a  green  old  age. 

to  gratify.    This  was  the  consummation  His  chief  work  is  one  *0n  Grace  and  Pre- 

of  all  my  desires,  and  more  I  could  not  destination.'    It  enters  very  fully  into 

hope  for,  nor  wish.'  the  question,  both  in  a  historical  aspect, 

We  find,  however,  Isidorus  giving  and  in  discussing  the  leading  points  which 
vent  to  his  wrath  and  mortification  that  connect  themselves  to  the  main  branches 
this  holy  ground  was  then,  as  now,  in  of  the  entire  argument.  The  origin  of 
the  possession  of  a  race  of  men  who  de-  sin,  the  extent  of  human  freedom,  the 
spised  the  Christian  name  and  ordinances,  supremacy  of  the  divine  decrees,  are  all 
Here  we  recc^ise  that  inward  rancour  haiidled  muoh  in  the  same  fictehion  as 
of  the  heart—felt  with  great  intenseness  modem  treatises  on  this  long-contested 
— that  was,  a  few  centuries  afterwards,  and  still  yet  unsettled  controversy.  The 
to  give  rise  to  one  of  the  most  singular  treatise  of  this  solitary  still,  as  far  as  we 
and  gigantic  movements  among  nations  know,  remains  in  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the  history  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
of  the  human  family.  He  says:  *I  speak  St  Clement  of  J)amasctts  is  another 
of  my  joy  in  visiting  the  Holy  City;  but  ascetic  writer  of  note.  He  was  bom  of 
I  speak  with  a  mournful  reserve,  when  I  noble  parents,  but  the  place  of  his  birth 
consider  who  are  now  the  rulers  of  this  is  unknown.  He  was  educated  at  Alex- 
country — ^the  enemies  of  our  faith,  and  andria,  and  his  first  book  was  one  *  On 
our  bitterest  persecutors.  But  such  is  Rhetoria'  It  follows  the  common  me- 
the  fact.  My  heart  bleeds  when  I  think  thods  laid  down  in  almost  all  the  ancient 
of  the  conquests  of  these  infidel  men,  and  works  on  this  branch  of  human  know- 
the  subsequent  severities  which  they  have  ledge.  There  is  little  that  can  be  con- 
exercised  over  the  scene  of  the  most  won-  sidered  original  in  it.  There  is  a  copy  of 
derful  event  the  world  ever  witnessed,  the  work  in  manuscript  in  the  Royal 
But  repining  is  useless;  and  I  feel  as-  Library  at  Paris.  Another  treatise  of 
sured  that  future  ages  will  revenge  them-  his  is  known  in  Spain,  called  *  The  Mys- 
selves  upon  these  cmel  intraders  into  teries  of  Religion.'  Jt  is  divided  into 
holy  and  sanctified  ground.'  the  following  heads:-^'  The  Incarnation; 

Isidomswas  the  author  of  *  A  History  the  Birth  of  Christ;  his  Circumcision; 
of  Judea,' but  which  was  carried  no  further  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the  Presen- 
down  than  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  tation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple;  his 
Jewish  monarchy.  He  was  likewise  the  Transfiguration;  hisEntry into  Jenisalem; 
author  of  a  work  *  On  the  Value  of  Church  his  Passion ;  his  Resurrection;  his  Asoen- 
Worship,'  which  contains  many  fine  pas-  sion;  the  Feast  of  Pentecost;  the  Sacra- 
sages.  His  several  productions  must  have  ment;  and  the  Mystevies  of  the  Trinity.* 
been  pretty  well  known  in  the  earlier  These  separate  tc^ics  are  all  treated  with 
section  of  the  middle  ages,  for  we  find  considerable  ability.  We  shall  just  give 
that  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  great  orato-  •  De  Bui^'s  'Histoire  des  Croisadea.' 
ncal  instnunent  in  the  organisation  of  pp.  35-48.    Paris. 
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a  single  passage  from  the  essay  on  the  acquire  by  the  bodily  senses,  and  is  the 
Trinity,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge;  for 
this  hermit  treats  his  subjects.  *  The  we  must  know  a  thing  is  so  and  so,  before 
express  and  pointed  belief  in  the  mystery  we  can  offer  a  reason  for  it.  Philosophic 
of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  those  remarkable  knowledge  does  not  depend  so  ei^clu»yely 
doctrines  which  separate  the  Christian  on  the  senses,  but  derives  much  of  its 
system  from  Judaism  and  Paganism.  In  character  from  right  reason.  But  there 
believing  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  na-  are  some  parts  of  learning  which  cannot 
ture,  we  separate  ourselves  from  the  be  called  philosophy,  because  they  do  not 
Qentile  nations  who  multiplied  the  divi-  depend  upon  right  reason,  as  we  com- 
nity  to  infinity;  and  in  recognising  the  monly  think  of  it;  such  as  mathematical 
Trinity  of  its  persons,  we  are  distin-  arts  and  theology,  because  the  latter  is 
guished  from  the  Jews,  who  were  ignorant  dependent  on  revelation, 
of  this  great  doctrine.  We  ought  to  be-  The  modem  metaphysician  will  readily 
lieve  what  our  Lord  has  invariably  told  see  that  there  are  some  principles  enun- 
us  respecting  the  Trinity;  we  should  re-  ciated  in  those  statements  which  have 
ceive  it  as  authorised  by  all  the  indubi-  long  been,  and  still  are,  topics  of  eager 
table  signs  by  which  God  gives  validity  discussion  in  most  of  the  philosophical 
and  power  to  his  Word.  This  belief  schools  of  Europe.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  universal  con-  markable  that  Pelagius  should  have  cleiu'ly 
sent  of  all  the  orthodox  of  the  Church  perceived  that  mathematical  evidence  was 
since  its  foundation;  sustained  by  an  in-  a  thing  per  se,  and  did  not  come  within 
numerable  host  of  writers  and  martyrs,  the  same  sphere  of  proof  or  illustration 
by  victorious  combats  where  it  has  tri-  as  other  branches  of  knowledge.  He 
umphed  over  the  Arians,  Manicheans,  does  not,  however,  prosecute  this  inquiry, 
Sabellians,  Macedonians,  and  a  multitude  but  simply  contents  himself  with  a  state- 
of  other  insignificant  sects  of  heretics.'  ment  of  the  broad  principle  of  distino- 

St  Clement  lived  to  the  age  of  one  tion. 
hundred  and  six.    He  dwelt  in  the  wil-        He  has  a  long  dissertation,  in  this  book 

demess,  in  a  humble  mud  hut,  for  seventy  of  *  Fragments,'  on  the  mode  of  investigat- 

years.    At  his  death,  a  small  but  choice  ing  truth,  and  communicating  it  toothers, 

library  of  books  was  found  in  his  rude  The  human  understanding  he  divides  into 

dwelling,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  judgment  and  the  will.    There  are 

short  treatises  on  the  several  doctrines  of  certain  leading  ideas  in  tiie  mind,  which 

religion.  Pelagius   conceives,    with    Plato,   were 

Pelagius  was  a  hermit  of  Syria,  of  stamped  or  imprinted  on  the  mind  of 

great  learning  and  reputation  in  his  day,  man  from  its  formation  by  the  divine 

and  was  born  about  the  year  750.    He  Hand.      Judgment   is   the    comparing 

came  into  Spain,  and  held  one  of  the  two  ideas  with  each  other;   and  then 

public  offices  in  the  government  of  this  there  are  subordinary  powers,  as  Com- 

country  till  he  was   in  the  fifty-third  pounding.  Discerning,  Recalling,  and 

year  of  his  age.      He  took  a  sudden  Retaining,    Altogether,  this  work  is  a 

resolve  to  go  into  retirement,  and  sought  very  curious  specimen  of  philosophising; 

out  one  of  the  most  barren  and  deso*  and  did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  readily 

late  places  in  the  country,  where  he  point  out  in  it  the  germs  of  many  famous 

hewed  out  a  cave  in  a  rock  for  his  habi-  topics  of  discussion,  which  made  a  con- 

tation.    He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-  spicuous  figure  in  the  subsequent  ages  of 

two.    His  literary  remains  are  known  scholastic  learning  and  disputation, 
under  the  head  of  'Fragments,'  embrac-        There  is  another  small  treatise  by  this 

ing  his  reflections  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  hermit,  entitled  *  On  the  Thinking  Priu- 

There  is  a  long  essay  on  *  Matters  Relating  ci pie  of  Animals.'    We  shall  j  ust  give  two 

to  Knowledge  in  Gfeneral,  and  on  Reason-  short  paragraphs  from  it. 
ing.'    This  is  the  longest  dissertation  in        *  There  were   two    philosophers   who 

his  work.    He  divides  the  human  mind  made  no  small  noise  in  Arabia,  about  fifty 

into  two  principal  departments:  the^t^-  years  ago,  who  maintained  that  animals 

ment,  and  the  memory.     The  various  were  susceptible  of  sensations  from  exter- 

kinds  of  knowledge  he  classifies  under  nal  objects,  and  consequently  that  they 

two  divisions:  vulg9*r  or  ordinary  know-  had  a  sensitive  soul,  but  were  deprived 

ledge,  and  abstract  and  philosophic  know-  of  a  perceptive  one,  whereby  they  were 

ledge.    The  first  is  that  which  we  wholly  prevented  from  reflecting  upon  their  own 
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inward  sensations,  and  from  comparing  the  death-like  stillnesswhich  prevailed  ere 

two  or  more  ideas  together.  the  fire  was  discovered;  its  progress  from 

*  I  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  one  part  of  the  building  to  another,  and 

and   amusement   the   treatise   on    this  the  general  consternation  which  seized 

subject  composed  by  the  good  Bishop  all  classes  of  the  people  of  Alexandria, 

Nemesius  of  Emesa,  who  was  a  decided  when  they  saw  that  the  entire  stock  of 

advocate  for  giving  certain  animals  credit  books  and  manuscripts  was  doomed  to 

for  a  great  share  of  artifice  and  prudent  be  for  ever  lost.    We  shall  make  an  effort 

calculation.    He  cited  a  variety  of  in-  to  give  the  sense  of  the  author,  in  two 

stances,  which  bad  come  under  his  own  or  three  quotations   from  this  singular 

personal  observation,  wherein  great  wis-  production: — 

dom  and  forethought  were  manifested  in  ii     i    i.  ^       xix  'i^.jxv 

-.         •      1       A  T>..4.  :4.  ^ *  u^  -.1  Alas    what  mental  treasures  pensnd  there, 

the  animal  nature.    But  it  must  be  al-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^^^  1^3^  j^  ^b^t  d^troying  glare! 

lowed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  some-  Beneath  yon  ashes  Philo's  laurels  lie, 

thing  pre-eminent  about  man  over  all  And  works  immortal  deem'd  for  ever  die, 

classes  of  the  living  creation.'  ♦  The  surging  waves  of  that  remorseless  fire, 

St  Ammon  of  Arabia  was  a  Chris-  "^'^^  o'er  man's  noblest  toils  their  funeral 

tian  hermit,  who  was  ori^nally  a  man  of  p,^^  f  ^f^^  j^^^  ^^e  insatiate  fury  flies, 

rank  and  wealth,  and  who  travelled  m  Nqw  climbs  the  roof,  and  now  the  walls 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  defies; 

through   France,  Spain,  and  Italy.     At  Runs  up  the  battlements  of  yon  tall  tower, 

the  age  of  forty-eight,  he  betook  himself  ^^d  flouts  the  trophies  of  Egyptian  power; 

to  a  solitary  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  ^^^«  '^J^^""^  *""'»P*^  ^^  ^^»^  *^"^Pl«» 

he  built  himself  a  hut,  and  observed  the  And  showers  with  mad  delight  perdition 
most  austere  rules  of  discipline.    He  was  wide; 

often  visited  by  groups  of  Christian  pil-  Flares  in  grim  rapture  o'er  the  sacred  dome, 

grims,  who  were  delighted  with  the  cour-  Where  mild-eyed  science  built  her  favourite 

teousness  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  eru-  .    ,    home;  j.  ^  . 

,...        - ,  .  ..         'tt    u      1  rt  "A-nd  on  those  groves  its  direst  vengeance 

oition  of  his  conversation.     He  has  left  a  fly^g       ^  ^ 

biograpliical  sketch  of  his  life  and  travels,  Where  sages  mused  and  long-lost  poets  sung. 

from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  been 

led  to  dip  into  the  writings  of  Colsus  and  ^  1°  another  paragraph  of  the  poem,  the 

Porphyry,  and  that  the  orthodoxy  of  his  ^^n^y  of  the  writer  carries  him  back  to  the 

creed  had  been  considerably  damaged  by  ^l^ny  distinguished  men  who  had  obtam- 

this  step.     He  describes  the  progress  of  ^^  *^»®i^  education  at  this  university,  and 

his  own  doubts  with  great  feeling;  but  ^^^  consulted  the  Jiterary  treasures  the 

he  seems  to  have  come  out  of  this  contest  ^^^^'^^  contained,  and  which  were  now 

unscathed  and  harmless.     His  declara-  consumed  by  the  devouring  elements:— 

tions  on  this  point  are,  however,  very  cu-  oh !  sacred  pile !  oh  philosophic  porch ! 

rious.     He  says,  '  No  one  can  more  firmly  Where  ancient  learning  burnt  her  steadiest 

believe  in  all  the  doctrines  and  mysteries  torch, 

of  the  Church  than  I  do  at  the  present  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  Christian  Church  her  children 

moment;  but  then  it  is  a  belief  bolstered  ^„^  J^^\  ^^^^^     i^ts  for  their  work  of 

lip  and  supported  by  an  immense  frame-  fear 

work  of  discussion   and  argumentation.  And  wisely  taught  her  sons  the  sword  to 

It  does  not  sit  easily  on  my  mind,  like  unto  wield, 

my  former  and  first  belief.  I  live, asit  were,  "^^i^h  human  wisdomltoltheir  grasp  must 

like  a  soldier  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  land,  rr^^  ^?i  ♦?«  ™«^^  t.  -*•  •        xu 

.         T  1  ,  ^1  J  *  Here  did  the  martyr  Justin  yearn  m  youth 

where  I  have  always  to  be  prepared  for  To  drink  deep  draughts  from  streams  of 

conflicts,  and  can  never  anticipate  from  holiest  truth. 

what  quarter  opposition  may  spring.     I  Here  did  the  bright-soul'd  Origen  assay 

am  like   a  monarch,  surrounded  on  all  His  ^^J^}^  weapons  for  a  sterner  day. 

sides  with  insidious  foes,  and  having  an  l^^  ^^1^  Tertullian,  he  of  soul  sublime, 

.      iJi.     •i.-iT      iji?     i»  Fierce  as  his  race,  and  fiery  as  his  clime, 

extended  territorial  line  to  defend.'  Here  steep'd  his  boyish  teart  in  musmgs 
This  solitary  IS  chiefly  known  for  a  poem  sweet, 

on  the  *  Burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Li-  And  felt  the  influence  of  the  Paraclete; 

brary.'     There  are  translations  of  it  in  Began  his  hj^h  career  of  fame  and  pride, 

Spanish.     It    commences  by  describing  And  bound  hw  smnt  to  the  crucified. 

^  J  »  Here,  too,  the  faith  unfurld  its  standard 

♦  '  Trait6  de  SS.  P6res  des  Deserts,'  vol.  i.  high, 

Geneva,  1632.  Against  the  banded  ranks  of  heresy; 
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Here  AthaQasms  did  the  Church  reform,  Whilst  his  high  Sultan,  famed  Byzantium's 

And  stem  the  torrent  wide  of  Arian  storm.  lord, 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  Quails  'neath  the  firown  of  some  barbarian 
At  length  'tis  done.    The  dyin^  embers  red  horde! 

On  many  a  rood  of  smoking  rum  spread;  And  thou,  too,  Omar,  mark  thy  destiny ! 

But  choked  and  dimm'd  beneath  these  ruins  Yon  stem  areoger  will  not  let  thee  die; 

lie  But  stamps  on  Time's    broad  page  thine 

Old  Eflnrpt's  learning,  wisdom,  mystenr.  odious  name, 

There  ue  the  fragments  of  her  noblest  tame —  And  bids  thee   live  embalm'd  in   lasting 

There  lie  the  ashes  of  her  ancient  name;  shame  !  * 

^''""'^hower*^*'  ^"  ''°^'^''''  '°'°****"°«  We  must  now  hasten  to  a  close.    We 

There  Ues  her  wealth— there  lies  her  pride—  ^V^  8^^®**  *^is  ^®ry  short  sketch  of  the 

her  power.  Literature  of  the  early  Christian  Hermits 

The  last  lines  of  the  poetic  effusion  are  °^'^^^*  ^°^  two  reasons.    First  the 

a.u«  Mwv  MMx^  ^*  ""J  i^    V  V  «oavM  ^^  subject  IS  ucw,  in  this  country  at  least. 

of  adenunciatory  and  prophetic  charac  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  „^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

*  matter  in  a  few  foreign  publications,  but 
Oh!  dire  fimatic !  if  thy  impious  hand  no  regular  dissertations  that  have  come 
Hurl'd.  amid  these  sacred  &nes,  the  accursed  under  our    observation.      Secondly,   we 

If  from  Ty  fips  the  reckless  mandate  came  «f®  convinced  that  hUtorians  and  eccle- 

That  wrapt  these  temples  in  a  sea  of  flame;  aastical  wnters  will  find  many  valuable 

If  from  some  wild  desire  the  faith  to  drown  and   curious    materials  in  this  hitherto 

Of  HiH  whose  hand  must  strike  the  crescent  partially  worked  quarry  of  ancient  thought 

^®^,,  ^^,.  ,.,       J    J  xt        11  and  contemplation.    We  have  ourselves 

Thou  wr^fctstthishideousdeed.  then  well  ^,,1^  ventured  a  little  within  the  thresh- 

The  sacrS^ous  scheme  thy  maKce  laid.  old  of  this  sanctuary;  but  we  have  seen 

Behold  the  Moslem,  sunk  and  trampled  now,  enough  to  assure  us  that  much  is  hidden 

The  wreath  of  conquest  torn  frt)m  off  his  which  would  well  repay  the  labour  and 

^row;  toil  of  exhumation. 
His  £Eime,  his  wealth,  his  influence  waning 

fast,  *  Los  Pedros  del  Desi6rto,  vol.  ii..  Art. 

And  all  but  baffled  pride  for  ever  past;  Felagius.     Madrid. 


FATHER,   I  TRUST  IN  THEE!— No.  I. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 

For  thou  hast  guided  me 
Through  many  a  long  and  changing  year. 

As  back  I  turn  my  view, 

I  see  thee  firm  and  true. 
I  will  press  on  with  faith  undimm'd  and  clear. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 
Hence  would  my  spirit  flee, 

And  leave  the  cares  of  earth  behind: 
But  thou  dost  give  the  cross- 
Sorrow,  distress,  and  loss; 

I  will  receive  it  with  a  patient  mind. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 

Thy  face  I  fain  would  see; 
Would  fiun  behold  at  once  the  prize; 

But  distant  is  the  goal — 

Tunted  and  dark  my  soul: 
As  on  I  press,  no  higher  I  seem  to  rise. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 
Sin  cometh  painfully: 
Scarce  up  to  heaven  my  gaze  can  tura. 
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But  thou  my  faith  wouldst  try: 
Soon  will  the  Tempter  fly, 
If  hut  to  keep  my  gaze  on  thee  I  learn. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 

Guilt  presseth  heavily; 
Life's  path  is  hard,  the  way  is  long; 

But  thou  wilt  not  forsake; 

Thy  Word  my  guide  I  make: 
If  thou  wilt  aid,  I  shall  he  firm  and  strong. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 

Branch  of  that  mystic  Tree, 
Whose  root  is  Christ,  thou  callest  me. 

I  would  bear  living  fruit; 

And,  clinging  to  the  Boot, 
Draw  grace  from  thence,  for  ail  eternity. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 

Oh  turn  not  then  from  me ! 
I  cannot  tread  alone  through  life. 

So  frail,  and  poor,  and  weak, 

Thy  heavenly  aid  I  seek; 
And,  halting,  turn  to  thee  from  grief  and  strife. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 

I  will  hail  joyfolly 
What  in  thy  goodness  comes  to  me; 

Jesus  my  load  will  share. 

And  ought  with  him  to  bear — 
Or  shame,  or  wo-~my  greatest  pride  shall  be. 

Father,  I  trust  in  thee ! 

Thy  cross  I  will  not  flee; 
In  each  fresh  stroke  thy  love  I  see. 

Thy  arm  is  always  near; 

I  will  not  doubt  or  fear. 
For  as  my  day  of  griefs  my  strength  shaU  he, 

A.  J.  TOWNBND. 
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Few  of  our  readers,  we  are  inclined  to  our  respected  friend,  we  have,  however, 
believe,  are  also  readers  of  our  venerable,  nothing  to  do.  But  we  shall  not  be 
and  in  its  own  way  valuable,  contempo-  guilty  of  any  offence  to  worthy  Mr  Urban, 
rary,  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine;'  many  or  of  impertinently  interfering  with  him, 
of  them,  indeed,  though  they  may  often  if  we  present  the  modem  r^er  with  a 
have  seen  that  periodical  quoted  as  a  view  of  what  sort  of  a  thing  an  English 
contemporaneous  authority  in  reference  magazine  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
to what  now  we  may  almost  call  andent  tury  was.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  we 
history,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  think,  to  take  a  look  at  the  moral  phy- 
actually  is  a  contemporary  of  ours,  that  siognomy  of  our  great-great-grandfathers, 
there  is  a  number  of  it  for  the  present  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  pages  before  us, 
month,  and  that  the  *Mr  Urban,'  who  and  not  a  little  instructive  to  compare 
edited  it  in  the  days  of  George  11.,  is  with  our  own  the  talk  and  the  walk  of 
still  extant  in  a  green  old  age  under  the  another  age,  as  these  are  there  exhibited, 
reign  of  Victoria.  Premising  that  the  *  Gentleman's  Ma- 
As  regards  the  present  idiosyncrasy  of  gazine'  was  established  in  1731,  and  had 
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thus  reached  its  twenty-fifth  year  when  from  the  beginning.'    To  whom^  in  reply, 

the  volume  before  us  (that  of  1756)  was  John  Wesley: — 
published,  we  turn  to  the  number  for  « u  •  *  i  i#     v  e 

karch  in  it  and  shall  go  over  the  con-        ^^  ^         _j  ^^^  S™^ib»^',  »«. 

tents  m   their  order.     Ihe  first  is  an  gong  in  my  life,  who  did  Dot  abound  with 

account,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  some  minor  modesty,  but  I  never  yet  met  with  one  who 

phenomena  observed  near  Lisbon  at  the  had  less  of  it,  than  your  anonymous  corre- 

time  of  the  great  earthquake  there  in  the  spondent,  whose  letter  is  inserted  p.  56  of 

preceding  year,  and  contains  the  usual  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^f^^',^     ^.- 
j#t^vAiijg  j«w,  c*ij^  wiiiK»«iio   ^u^  «ot4«i         "The  whole  account  of  TrAttto«-C?t/r,  near 

aUowance  of  rumblmg  noises,  fire  and  ^lack  Hamilton  in  Yorkshire,  inserted  in 

brimstone,    smoak,  troubled  waters,  and  one  of  your  Magazines,  I  aver  to  be  puno- 

the  like :  it  may  have  been  acceptable  at  tually  true,  having  been  an  eye-witDe9f  of 

the  time.    Next  we  have  *  Three  Cha-  f  yery  particular  of  it.    And  if  F.  B.  wiU  set 

TftMprs  Viio-lilv  finislif^il  *  hpinir  An  t^xfrsu^t  "^*  name,  and  aver  the  contrary,  I  will  make 

racters  nigmy  nnisueu,  Deing  an  extract  ^^^  ashamed,  unless  shame  and  he  have 

from  a  work  *  written  by  a  Gentleman  of  g^ook  hands  aiid  parted. -Yours,  &c., 
considerable  Rank  in  the  great  and  gay  *  John  Weslbt.' 

World.'    These  *  Characters*  are  sketches 

after  the  fashion  set  by  the  essayists  of        And  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 

the  Addisonian  age.    As  thus:  energetic  apostle  of  Methodism   would 

*  Camilla  puts  you  in  mind  of  the  most  have  kept  his  word. 

perfect  music  that  can  be  composed;        Under  the  title.  *  Astonishing  relation 

Mora  of  the  wild  sweetness  which  is  pro-  of  a  moving  field,  an  account  of  a  land- 

duced  by  the  irregular  play  of  the  breeze  slip  *near  Westran  in  Kent'  follows:  we 

upon  the  uEolian  harp.      In  Camilla  may  pass  it  over  without  notice,  thoush 

you  admire  the  decency  of  the  Graces;  it  was  evidently  a   big  event  to  the 

in  Flora  the  attractive  sweetness  of  the  writer.    *  The  history  of  England^  says 

Loves' — and  so  on.  he,  *  makes  mention  of  a  similar  case  hap- 

Kext  we  have  a  letter  to  Mr  Urban,  pening  at  Westran  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

*  On  the  state  of  the  roads  round  London;'  Elizabeth.' 

which  state,  as  regards  some  of  them.        Then  comes  the  longest  article — the 

appears  to  have  been  a  deplorable  one  piece  de  resistance — of  the  number;  it  is 

indeed:  the  continuation  from  a  previous  one  of  a 

*  The  Stratford  road  resembled  a  stag-  *  Life  op  Geobqe  Villiers  the  first  D. 
nant  lake  of  deep  mud  from  Whitecbapel  of  Buckingham,'  and  is  not  without  its 
to  Stratford,  with  some  deep  and  danger-  merits;  but  to  give  the  title  of  it  must 
ous  sloughs;  in  many  places  'twas  hard  suffice  here. 

work  for  the  horses  to  go  faster  than  a        *In  the  year  1746,  during  the  late 

foot-space  on  level  ground  with  a  light  war,  Mr  Belchier,  in  conjunction  with 

four-weel  post-chaise.'  other  merchants,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  pri- 

We  may  here  observe,  that  in  our  quo-  vateers,  called  the  Royal  Family^ — such 

tations  we  faithfully  copy  the  printing  of  is  the  beginning  of  the  next  article.    It, 

the  original,  evident  errata  and  all.  however,  contains  nothing  nautical,  being 

Then  follows  a  letter  from  a  celebrated  simply  a  detail  of  certain  criminal  prose- 
character — rather  curious,  though  on  a  cutions  instituted  against  an  innocent  man 
trifling  subject.  It  relates  to  a  natural  by  a  true  land-shark,  but  which  ended  in 
phenomenon  which  had  been  witnessed  a  triumphant  acquittal,  for  *  Noads  was 
in  Yorkshire,  and  which  had  been  de-  acquitted  with  so  much  honour  that  the 
scribed  in  a  pamphlet,  *  supposed  to  have  Court  granted  him  a  copy  of  his  indict- 
been  written  by  John  Wesley,  the  metho-  ment.'  There  is  a  reward  of  honour  for 
dist  teacher.'  Touching  this  pamphlet,  you !  How  satisfactory  to  have  been 
an  anonymous  writer  had  said,  in  the  capitally,  though  unjustly,  accused  of  per- 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  the  previous  jury  and  forgery,  if,  besides  being  ao- 
month,  that  *  having  caused  an  inquiry  quitted,  you  can  hand  down  to  your 
to  be  made  into  the  fact  at  no  small  children's  children  an  unsullied  name  and 
trouble  and  expense,'  he  found  *  the  whole  — *  a  copy  of  your  indictment  !* 

to  be  a  falsehood  without  the  least  degree        Next  we  have  *  The  Church  of  Rome 

of  truth  for  its  foundation;'  adding,  that  idolatrous,'  the  production  of  a  zeal  that 

*  those  who  have  deliberately  invented  is  not  according  to  knowledge;  then,  a 
and  propagated  this  lie  are  most  certainly  paper  *  On  the  Cultivation  of  Exotics,' 
of  their  father  the  devil,  who  was  a  liar  which  would  eauccly  teach  anything  new 
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to  the  gardeners  of  this  day;  then,  *An  a  man,  on  an  ingeniously -constructed 
original  Story  of  the  late  Duke  of  Mon-  scaflfold,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  all 
tague;'  then,  *  Observations  on  the  late  that  human  life  is  sacred.  Of  course  it 
Fast,'  being  an  *  Apology  for  the  Quakers  was  gravely  argued  a  century  ago,  and 
who  opened  their  shops'  on  the  day  it  much  later  too,  that  the  abolition  of  ca- 
was  ol^rved;  and  then  *  Some  Account  pital  punishment  in  such  a  case  as  that 
of  Alexander  Thompson,  who  was  exe-  of  a  fugitive  bankrupt  would  bring  down 
cuted  for  not  surrendering  himself,  pur-  utter  ruin  on  our  commercial  country, 
suant  to  Notice  given  in  the  Loudon  Next  we  have  *  A  Strange  Incident  In 
Gazette,  after  being  declared  a  Bank-  the  Life  of  Henry  Y.  explained;'  two 
rupt.'  short  paragraphs,  well  suited  for  the  pages 
With  reference  to  this  last-mentioned  of  our  modern  *  Notes  and  Queries;*  ar- 
article,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  tides  entitled  respectively,  *  Of  the  Soul 
many  of  our  readers  will  scarcely  believe  in  an  Intermediate  State,'  *  An  Account 
it  possible  that  such  a  judicial  murder  of  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire,'  and  *  Re- 
could  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  markable  Paper  left  by  Mr  Hampden, 
law  of  England  as  it  stood  only  a  hundred  grandson  of  the  famous  Colonel  Hamp- 
years  ago.  But  so  it  was.  Thompson,  den' — the  last  being  a  confession  and  re- 
*  a  native  of  Peterhead,'  had  contracted  tractation  of  certain  free-thinking  opinions 
debts  in  London.  These  altogether  *  did  Mr  Hampden  had  at  one  time  entertained, 
not  amount  to  more  than  J20O.'  He  Then  comes  *  A  Dialogue  between  X,  Y, 
fled  to  Scotland,  but  having  imprudently  and  Z,  concerning  the  present  State  of 
returned  to  London,  *  he  was  apprehended  Affairs  in  Pennsylvania.'  It  refers  to  a 
and  carried  before  Mr  Fielding,'  the  fa-  Militia  Act  passed  by  the  Pennsylvanian 
nious  novelist,  who,  as  most  of  our  readers  Assembly.  It  is  curious  now  to  read  of 
must  know,  was  a  magistrate,  *  who  soon  the  questions  then  debated  in  what  at 
discovered  him  to  be  the  person  adver-  that  time  was  still  an  English  colony,  but 
tised  in  the  Gazette :  he  was,  therefore,  we  have  not  space  to  notice  the  arguments 
committed  and  tried  for  that  offence,  and  of  X  and  his  two  friends.  As  a  specimen 
the  commission  and  his  non-surrender  of  its  style,  and  of  a  style  common  enough 
being  proved,  the  Jury  found  him  Guilty,*  in  those  days,  we  may,  however,  extract 
and  accordingly,  as  we  find  in  the  *  His-  the  following:— 
torical  Chronicle'  of  the  *  Gentleman's  *  X.  A  wiser  legislator  made  his  mili- 
Magazine*  for  the  previous  month,  he  tary  law  VC17  different  from  theirs  in  that 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  along  with  two  respect. 

highwaymen  and  a  burglar.    We  find  not  *  Z,  What  legislator  do  you  mean? 

a  word  of  either  surprise  or  indignation  *X  I  mean  God  himself,  who  would 

expressed  at  this  poor  man's  fate,  and  have  no  man  led  to  battle  that  might 

this  public  indifference  is  almost  as  hor-  rather  wish  to  be  at  home,  either  from 

rid  as  the  legal  atrocity.    Yet  what  bet-  fear  or  other  causes. 

ter  was  to  be  expected  of  that  time?    In  ^Z.  Where  do  you  find  that  law? 

the  previous  generation — namely,  in  1722  *  X,  *Tis  in  the  xxth  chapter  of  Deute- 

— a  woman  was  executed  in  Scotland  for  ronomy.* 

being  a  witch  I  And  a  quarter-of-a-cen-  Here  verses  first  to  eighth  inclusive  of 
tury  after  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  an-  that  chapter  are  quoted,  and  a  reference 
other  woman,  for  the  crime  of  coining,  is  made  to  *  General*  Gideon, 
was  actually  burned  alive  at  Lancaster !  *  Z,  For  my  part,  I  am  no  coward,  but 
There  are  people  still  living  who  might  hang  me  if  Til  fight  to  save  the  Quakers, 
have  seen,  in  this  country,  a  woman  *  JT.  That  is  to  say,  you  won*t  pump 
roasted  to  death  at  the  stake !  But  per-  the  ship  because  it  will  save  the  rats  as 
haps  in  another  hundred  years  it  will  seem  well  as  yourself.* 
as  horrid  to  our  descendants  that  we,  for  any  *A  brief  Account  of  the  Articles  con- 
crime — for  murder  even — should  delibe-  tained  in  the  last  Volume  of  the  Memoirs 
rately  and  publicly  have  put  human  beings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
to  death — that  we  should  publicly  have  being  for  the  Year  1751* — utterly  unin- 
strangled  fellow-creatures  in  due  course  teresting,  but  luckily  a  *  brief  account* 
of  law — and  that,  high  up  before  a  crowd  indeed — is  followed  by  copies  of  some 
come  to  see  the  play  played  out,  and  scru-  *  important*  diplomatic  papers,  including 
tinise  and  speculate  upon  his  mortal  ago-  *  The  French  Minister's  insolent  reply,' 
nies,  we  should  often  have  publicly  killed  all  relating  to  the  efforts  then  being 
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made  by  the  English  and  French  Oonrts  for  December  lasV  whereas  a  lament  for 

retpectiYcly  either  to  threaten  or  cajole  the  total  absence  of  it  in  the  Magazine, 

the  Batch  into  an  alliance  with  the  one  for  a  long  time  before  and  after  thi^ 

against  the  other.    The  importance  of  period,  would  hare  been  much  men  to 

these  documents  has,  however,  greatly  the  purpose.    The  next  department  of 

evaporated  in  the  lapse  of  a  century,  and  the  Magazine  is  devoted  to  '  lista  of 

we  pass  them  by.    *  Method  of  sweeten-  Foreign  and  English  Booka,  with  Be> 

ing   ill-tasted   Liquors  by  blowing  up  marks.'    The  only  authcv  of  any  great 

Showers  of  Air  through  them,'  *Ok«cure  celebrity  noticed  in  the  number  befoceus 

passage  in  Virgil  explained,'  and  *  Bar-  is  the  learned  Haller.     As  to  the  re- 

barity  of  Scalping  condemned,'  are  the  viewer's  *  remarks,'  they  are  not  at  all 

titles  of  the  articles  with  which  the  first  remarkable.    The  following  will  serve  as 

department  of  the  Magazine  ends  for  the  a  specimen  of  them:  it  relates  to  *An 

month,  and  we  come  to  the  *  Poetry.'  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmai^' 

It  is  truly  deplorable.    Passing  over,  as  by  Mallet,  a  French  author  of  no  little 

not  having  been  original  contributions  to  merit,  and  is  all  that  is  said  of  it:— 

the  Magazine,  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue,  *  This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  King 

the  latter  by  Qarrick,  we  find  *  Verses  of  Denmark,  and  seems  to  be  executed 

suggested  by  the  death  of  Mr  Chute,'  with  great  accuracy,  and  upon  a  tiiotough 

signed    *  Oxoniensis,'  and   thus  begin-  knowledge  of  the  subject' 

niiig: —  Mr  Urban,  however,  was  not  always  lo 

'  Now  sleeps  religion's  friend,  the  good  man's  ^}^\    We  take  from  another  number  of 

care,  bis  the  foUowmg  starthng  though  equally 

Bodety^s  immntable  support:  short  review  of  a  certain  work:— 

Now  sleeps  what  all  may  envy,  few  can  *  If  the  author  of  this  paformanot  k 

boast,                  J  ..   ,.    ,.   X         »  Dia^j  it  ifi  pity  t^^a*  he  is  not  in  Bedlam; 

Thestncte8thonour,andthehvehe8t8en8e.'  if  he  is  not  mad,  it  is  1%  he  is  not  in 

And  the  rest  is  to  match.    There  is  an  Bridewell.' 

'  epigram,'  about  as  pomted  as  mud  can  Yet  another  specimen  of  a  reviewer's 

be,  and  an  *epithalamium'  worthy  of    style  in  those  days  may  be  acceptable: 

Stemhold  and  Hopkins.    It  is  on  the  « Serious  reflections  on  the  danger  of 

marriage  of  a  clergyman,  and  here  are  using  copper  vessels.    Is.    Cboper.    This 

two  verses  of  it: —  writer  observes  with  jun^mng  sagacity, 

*How  will  the  bride  be  charm 'd  to  hear  1*  that  no  animal  can  live  without  vie- 

The  bridegroom's  heav'nly  lore,  tuals.     2.  that  man  is  a  rational  beii^. 

And  drink  with  naore  deUdous  ear  3.  that  he  knows  some  things,  bnt  that. 

Truths  well  imbibed  before]  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  whidThe 

How  will  the  bridegroom  pleased  behold  does  not  know.     6.  that  copper  venels 

Atl?nd«i?ri^s  h^n  nnfold,  ^^f  ^  '"''  ^'f^JL^^  *^*  *'.' 

And  faith  by  practice  proveV  f H^^  ^^  ^P^  ^  ,<^^  verdigrease.     7. 

T^       .,                  ...,  J  ,T            A  *"**  verdigrease  is  poison,  and  8.  that 

^   In  another  piece,  entitled, 'Laura.  An  being  poison,  it  wUl  ^Mon  those  that  eat 

invitation  to  the  country,'  we  find  the  it.    Having  taken  Vome  pams  to  sup- 

foUowmg:  p^j^  ^jjggg  ^^^  several  other  propodtiona 

*  Haste  then,  dear  maid,  to  nature  and  to  me,  equally  doubtful,  he  relates  the  stoiy, 

^"^'fl^h^®  ^^  nonsense  hither  speed  thy  which  was  long  since  published  in  all  the 

Hastefiikitheroe'sletLanra'sfootstepsbe,  f^-t^P^'  ""^^^^'.^Jl^  "L^ 

And  let  her  bring  sincere  compleat  deDght.'  ^^»^^h  havmg  suflfered  by  boiling  <^er 

This-Mono/theauthorevidentlythinks  ISlirt'SLSlJg'at^ 

very  fine,  for  he  repeats  these  lines  at  the  ^f  ^oTper  would  be  effectu^v  prevented, 

dose  of  his  mntatioD,'  only  varying  the  jj gom^hing else  was  used ul itestwT^ 

7^  We  come  to  the  next  department  of 

*Ah  haste,  and  bring  sincere  compleat  de-  the  Magazine.    It  is  styled  *  Historical 

^^^*  Chronicle,'  and,  as  might  he  expected, 

But  we  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with  we  find  not  a  few  curious  and  interesting 

&rther  extracts  from  such  rare  trash,  and  records  of  the  time  in  it    Oar  praaent 

shall  only  remark  that  one  of  the  pieces  subject,  however,  is  a  magazine,  and  not 

is  entitled  'On  the  uncommon  Scarcity  the  current  history  of  a  hundred  yean 

of  Poetry  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ago;  we  shall  therefore  content  (HinelTW 
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with  remarking  on  what  is  before  us*,  first,  *  Ecclesiastical  Preferments/  the  yalue  of 
that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  the  livings  is  often  appended.  Military 
this  country  had  entered  upon  another  promotions  from  the  *  Gazette' — a  list  oi 
straggle  with  France,  and  had  the  Empress  bankrupts — a  bill  of  mortality  for  Lon- 
of  Russia  for  a  selfish  and  treacherous  ally;  don — and  the  prices  of  stocks  and  com, 
andsecondlyythatinthosedaysnotonlythe  bring  us  now  to  the  end  of  the  number, 
sea,  but  the  land  forces  also,  were  forcibly  With  regard  to  the  bankrupts  we  may 
recruited,  for  not  only  do  we  frequently  observe,  that  Mr  Urban  was  apparently 
in  these  pages  meet  with  such  sad  tales  very  careful  not  to  declare  in  so  many 
of  pres^angs  as  everybody  has  heard  of,  letters,  and  too  plainly,  that  any  of  the 
but  we  see,  in  the  number  before  us,  the  persons  named  had  become  sudi;  the 
king  giving  the  royal  assent  in  person  to  list  is  headed  thus — B— KR — ^TS,  so  as 
a  bill  that  had  passed  through  Parlia-  to  screen  the  unfortunates  in  a  truly 
ment  for  legatising  a  certain  compulsory  effectual  away.  A  fugitive  bankrupt 
enlistment,  the  practical  working  of  which  might,  as  we  have  seen,  be  hanged,  but 
may  be  guessed  from  the  following  special  otherwise  his  feelings  were  respected,  even 
exception  in  it: — *  No  bailiff's  follower,  or  to  the  extent  of  his  misfortunes  being 
assistant,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  lawful  thus  transparently  veiled, 
calling,  so  as  to  secure  him  firom  being  le-  The  bill  of  mortality  for  the  month 
vied  by  this  act;  but  country  labourers  hav-  before  us  contains  nothing  remarkable, 
ing  a  certificate  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  but  that  for  the  year,  published  in  a  sup- 
levy  during  harvest.'  During  harvest  on]y!  plement,  presents  some  rather  curious 
We  may  add,  that  Hhe  m&tary  ofiicers,'  entries;  of  these  we  select  the  following: 
on  finding  such  recruits  *  to  be  proper  for  to  give  the  whole  bill  would  be  but  a  waste 
the  service,'  were  to  pay  to  the  church-  of  space.  The  causes  of  death  are  divided 
wardens,  for  every  recruit,  a  sum  not  less  into  diseases  and  casualties,  and  we  may 
than  five  nor  more  than  forty  shillings,  to  add  that  the  total  number  of  them  from 
be  settled  by  the  commissioners^  *if  such  Dec.  16, 1755,  to  Dec.  14,  1756,  seems 
recruit  have  a  wife  or  family!'  Plea-  to  have  been  20,872. 
sant  davs  these  were  for  ^country  labour-  *,„-.a«.« 

Doiiu  yu»j^  w^^   f»v*w  *v*     wuuMj   Aouyui  DISEASES. 

ers   and  others,  mamed  and  unmamed !  .     ,  -imo    tt       v    i    j 
Yet  after  aU.  it  was  only  for  five  years  i«?^^;„aTis."''   STwat^i 
that  they  were  taken.    *  Recruit  to  be       gic^     ...    313 
discharged  after  five  years'  service,  if  he  Bedridden   .    .       6 
requires  it.'    Of  course,  if  before  that  Choaked  with  fat     1 
period  he  were  shot,  starved,  or  taken  Convnlsiona      .  6718 
prisoner,hewould 'require' no  discharge.  g^^P^o^    -^59 
Alas,  again,  for  the  *good  old  times!'  Q^ief !    !    .    .       5 
Lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  Headache    .    .       2 
form  the  next  department,  and  the  reader  Headmoald^ot, 
will  perhaps  expect  that  m  such  a  field                         casualties. 
there  wiU  be  nothing  for  us  to  glean.  ^^^ .    ^^  ^  0  Killed  themselves  44 
But  there  is,  though.    What  thmk  you  ChoSted  ...     0 
of  its  being  common  in  those  days  to  Drowned  .    .    .125 
state  thus  publicly,  though  curtly,  the  Found  Dead .    .    14 
portion  of  a  bride  %                                        Many  questions  and  remarks  are  sug- 
*  March  18. — Oapt.  Dalton  to  Miss  gested  by  such  a  return.    How  comes  it, 
Isabella  Wray:  ^£10,000.'  we  may  for  instance  ask,  that  consider- 
Well   done,    gallant   captain !      The  ably  above  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number 
Church,  however,  does  a  little   better  of  deaths  are  ascribed  to  *  convulsions?' 
still:—  We  find,  it  is  true,  that  7466  children 
'Feb.  24. — Rev.  Mr  Evans  was  married  died  under  two  years  of  age.    But  did 
to  Miss  Trumper:  ;£12,000.'  people  really  die  of  mere  headache  in 
But  the  Bar— long  wind  to  it! — car-  those  days?     Is  *  grief  a  disease?    It 
ries  off  a  higher  prize  yet.    Only  listen: —  will  be  observed  that  four  persons  died 
'  Christopher  Griffith  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  starvation,  and  one  of  surfeit.    Do 
Esq.,  to  Miss  Chichely,  with  £30,000!'  many  of  our  readers  know  what  'Head- 
In  the  announcements  of  deaths,  too,  mouldshot'and'Horseshoehead'are?  We 
the  fortune  left  by  the  defunct  is  frequent-  for  our  part  did  not,  till  we  looked  for 
ly  mention^;  and  in  another  list,  that  of  the  terms  in  a  dictionary.     It  appears 


the  Head 
Leprosy    . 
Lethargy  . 
Liyeigrown 
Seald  Head 
Small-pox 
Surfeit 
Tympany . 


43 
3 
4 

4 
0 
1608 
1 
0 


Self-murder  .  .  47 
Stabbed  ...  0 
Starved    ...      4 
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that  they  are  diseases  of  children  afifect-  himself  questions  of  the  kind  on  this  and 
ing  the  sutures  of  the  skull.  Were  there  on  the  other  departments  of  the  ancient 
actually  lepers  in  London  a  century  ago  1  *  Gentleman's.'  Indeed,  we  have  through- 
Are  there  any  now  ?  What  distinc-  out  desired  rather  to  present  a  picture  of 
tion  is  meant  to  be  drawn  between  a  Magazine  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
the  forty-four  cases  as  to  which  *  killed  ago,  than  to  make  comments  upon  it. 
themselves'  is  returned,  and  the  forty-  Such  comments,  indeed,  are  not  needed, 
seven  where  *  self-murder'  is  ?  Perhaps  From  the  sketch  we  have  given,  our 
the  nominal  distinction  was  founded  on  readers  will,  we  think,  be  able  to  appre- 
the  verdicts  of  the  coroners'  juries.  Was  ciate,  not  certainly  the  intelligence  of 
the  list  intended  to  comprise  all  the  pos-  their  forefathers,  but  in  some  measure, 
sible  causes  of  death,  and  was  it  thought  at  least,  the  quantity  and  the  (Quality  of 
necessary  that  all  of  them  should  be  re-  the  mental  food  with  which,  so  far  as  it 
peated  in  every  list?  Or  else  why  are  was  supplied  by  their  Magazines,  they 
some  causes  specified  from  which  no  death  had  to  be  content.  And  truly,  if  such 
actually  occurred  during  that  year —  were  the  only  sign  by  which  *  the  wisdom 
*  scaldhead'  and  *  bit  by  mad  dogs,'  for  in-  of  our  ancestors '  should  be  expressed,  we 
stance  ?  may  flatter  ourselves  that  after  all  we  are 
But  we  now  leave  the  reader  to  put  for  not  much  inferior  to  them ! 


WISHES. 

BT  OALPBB  CAMPBELL. 

I  would  have  sunshine,  and  no  clouds  about  me, 
Deep  peace  within,  as  light  without  me. 

And  gentle  bird-songs  in  mine  ears; 
Ko  sounds  or  sights  uncertain  e'er  to  flout  me, 

Creating  certain  fears. 

Let  me  have  shadows,  but  of  green  boughs  only: 
No  surmises  that  haunt  the  lonely. 

Like  phantoms  wan  of  grim  despair, 
From  murder'd  corpses,  shining  only 

Amid  the  lightning's  glare. 

No  dim,  obscure,  and  undevelop'd  terror 
Be  in  my  path,  or  lead  to  error; 

But  stars  by  night  and  sun  by  day. 
And  flowers  on  earth,  and  birds  above  in  air,  or 

Young  fawns  to  lead  the  way. 

All  mysteries  to  end  in  purest  pleasure, 
All  wanderings  to  holiest  treasure, 

All  dull  research  to  peace  of  mind; 
Labour  of  thought  and  will  turning  to  leisure 

And  power,  to  help  mankind  I 
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FKOH  HONORE  DB  BALZAO. 

About  a  hundred  paces  from  Yenddme,  shutters  arc  always  closed,  the  balconiea 

on  the  banks  of  the  Loir  (which  must  are  crowded  with  swallows'-nests,   the 

not  be  confounded  with  the  river  Loire),  doors  remain    constantly  shut.     Long 

there  is  an  old  brown-complexioned  house,  grass  has  traced,  in  strips  of  green,  the 

surmounted  by  very  high  roofs,  and  so  outline  of  the  cracks  in  the  masonry;  the 

completely  isolated  as  to  have  neither  an  ironwork  is  rusty.    The  moon,  the  sun, 

ill-savoured  tannery  nor  a  shabby  public-  winter,  summer,  snow,  have  hollowed  the 

house  beside  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ofif-  timbers,  have  warped  the  planks,  corroded 

skirts  of  almost  all  small  towws.     In  the  paint.      The  heavy  silence  which 

front  of  this  mansion  is  a  garden  looking  reigns  throughout  is  broken  only  by  the 

upon  the  river,  wherein  the  box,  which  birds,  the  cats,  the  weasels,  the  rats,  and 

was  once  kept  close  clipped,  and  which  the  mice,  who  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  trot 

marked  the  outline  of  the  walks  and  \  about,  to  fight,  and  to  devour  each  other, 

flower-beds,  now  grows  roughly  at  liberty.  An  invisible  hand  has  everywhere  written 

A  few  willows,  the  natural  offspring  of  the  word  *  Mystery.'    I^  urged  by  curio- 

the  Loir,  have  made  a  vigorous  and  rapid  sity,  you  go  to  inspect  the  house  at  the 

growth,  as  a  hedge  of  enclosure,  so  as  to  side  which  fronts  the  street,  you  will  per- 

half-conceal  the  house.    The  plants  which  ceive  a  tall  gate  with  a  circular  top,  in 

we  designate  as  weeds  decorate  the  slope  which  the  children  of  the  town  have 

of  the  river  witli  their  handsome  vegeta-  made    numerous    holes.      I    afterwards 

tion.    The  fruit-trees,  neglected  for  the  learned  that  this  gateway  had  never  been 

last  ten  years,  have  ceased  to  bear;  the  opened  for  ten  years.     Through  these 

suckers  from  their  roots  form  a  perfect  irregular  breaches,  you  are  able  to  ob- 

copsewood.    The  espaliers  resemble  rows  serve  the  perfect  harmony  which  exists 

of  hornbeams.   The  paths,  formerly  strewn  between  the  garden-front  and  the  front 

with  gravel,  are  overgrown  with  purslane;  looking  into  the  courtyard.    The  same 

but,  in  truth,  all  trace  of  paths  has  dis-  disorder  reigns  throughout.    The  pave- 

appeared.    From  the  summit  of  the  hill  ment  is  bordered  with  a  framework  of 

on  which  hang  the  ruins  of  the  old  tufts  of  grass.    Enormous  crevices  furrow 

chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Yenddme  (the  the  walU,  whose  tops  are  garlanded  by 

only  point  of  view  from  which  the  eye  thousandfold  festoons  of  rank  parietaiy. 

can  penetrate  into  this  secluded  spot),  it  The  entrance-steps  are  dislocated,  the 

strikes  you  that,  at  an  epoch  difficult  to  bell-pull  is  rotten,  the  rain-gutters  are 

determine,  this  plot  of  ground  must  have  broken.      What  fire  from    heaven  has 

been  the  paradise  of  some  gentleman  who  fallen  here  ?    What  tribunal  has  ordained 

devoted  his  time  to  roses,  to  tulip-trees,  the  foundations  of  this  residence  to  be 

to  horticulture,  in  short,  but  who  was  sown  with  salt  1    Has  blasphemy  towards 

especially  fond  of  first-rate  fruit.    You  Gk)d,  or  treason  to  France,  here  been  per- 

can  pcrcMve  an  arbour,  or  rather  the  petrated?    Such  are  the  questions  you 

ruins  of  an  arbour,  in  which  still  stands  a  ask  yourselt     The  reptiles  crawl  on  with- 

table  that  time  has  not  entirely  devoured,  out  giving  a  reply. 

At  the  aspect  of  this  garden,  which  no  This  mansion,  empty  and  deserted,  is 

longer  exists,  the  negative  joys  of  peace-  an  enigma  whose  answer  is  known  to  no 

ful  provincial  life  are  divined,  exactly  as  one.    It  was  formerly  a  small  fief,  and 

you  divine  the  existence  of  a  worthy  bears  the  name  of  the  Grande  Bret^he. 

tradesman  when  you  read  the  epitaph  During  the  time  I  staid  in  Yenddme  to 

upon  his  tombstone.    To  complete  the  take  charge  of  a  rich  patient,  the  sight  of 

soft  and  melancholy  ideas  which  take  this  singular  building  was  one  of  my 

possession  of  the  soul,  one  of  the  walls  principal  pleasures.     Was  it  not  better 

presents  a   sun-dial  adorned  with   the  than  any  ruin?    A  ruin  has  some  few 

citizen-like  Christian  inscription,  ulti-  recollections  belonging  to  it,  of  unques- 

MAM  coqita!     The  roofs  of  this  house  tionable  authenticity;   but  this  habita- 

are  horribly  dilapidated;  the  Yenetian  tion,  which  still  remained  standing,  al- 

Yoi.  XXIY.  2  1 
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though  nndergoing  slow  destruction  by  a  A  long,  thin,  weakly  man  made  his 
vengeful  hand,  contained  a  secret,  an  un-  appearance  without  further  delay;  he  was 
known  thought;  at  the  very  least  it  dressed  in  black;  he  held  his  hat  in  his 
betrayed  an  act  of  caprice.  More  than  band,  and  presented  himself  like  a  ram 
once,  in  the  evening,  I  stormed  the  wild-  ready  to  butt  his  rival,  displaying  a  re- 
growing  hedge  which  fenced  the  enclosure,  treating  forehead,  a  little  pointed  head, 
I  braved  its  scratches;  I  entered  this  and  a  pale  face,  not  unlike  a  glass  of 
garden  without  a  master,  this  property  dirty  water.  You  would  have  said  be 
which  was  neither  public  nor  private.  I  was  a  sheriff-ofiicer.  He  wore  an  old 
remained  there  whole  hours,  contemplate  coat,  very  threadbare  at  the  folds  and 
ing  its  disorder.  I  would  not,  for  the  value  seams;  but  he  had  a  diamond  on  the 
of  the  story  to  which  this  strange  spectacle  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  gold  ear-rings, 
was  doubtless  due,  have  asked  a  single  *  Monsieur,  whom  have  I  the  honour  of 
question  of  any  gossiping  Yenddmois.  addressing?' I  asked. 
There,  I  composed  delicious  romances;  I  He  took  a  chair,  sat  himself  down  be- 
abandoned  myself  to  seductive  orgies  of  fore  my  fire,  laid  bis  hat  upon  my 
pensiveness.  If  I  had  known  the  motive  table,  and,  rubbing  his  hands,  repliec^ 
— perhaps  a  vulgar  one — of  the  desolate  *  Ah !  it  is  very  cold.  Monsieur,  I  am 
8tat«  of  things,  I  should  have  lost  the  M.  Renault.' 

unpublished  poesy  in  which  I  revelled  to  I  bowed,  muttering  to  myself,  *  Riddle- 
intoxication.  To  me  this  retreat  repre-  my-ree !  Handy-dandy !  Quess  wliich 
s?nted  the  most  varied  images  of  human  hand  it  is  in.' 

life,  overshadowed  by  misfortune;  some-  *I  am,'  he  continued,  *a  notary  at 

times  it  was  the  atmosphere  of  a  cloister,  Ycnddme.' 

minus  the  monks  and  the  friars;  some-  *  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  mcmsieur,' 

times  the  peace  of  the  cemetery,  without  I  exclaimed;  *  but  I  am  not  in  a  oondi- 

the  dead,  who  talk  to  you  in  their  epi-  tion  to  make  my  will,  and  that  for  rea- 

taphic  language;  now  it  was  the  house  of  sons  best  known  to  myself.' 

the  leper,  next  day  that  of  the  Atrides;  *  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,'  be  pro- 

but  above  all,  it  was  provincial  life,  with  ceeded,  raising  his  hand,  as  if  to  impose 

its  restricted  ideas  and  its   hour-glass  silence.    *  Excuse  me,  monsieur — pray, 

existence.    Often  have  I  wept  there,  but  excuse  me !    I  am  informed  that  yea 

never  laughed.    More  than  once  have  I  sometimes  walk  in  the  garden  el  the 

felt  involuntary  terrors,  when  I  heard  Qrande  Bret^che.' 

overhead  the  muffled  whistle  given  out  '  Yes,  monsieur;  I  do.* 

by  the  wings  of  some  fast-hurrying  wood-  *  One  instant!'  he  said,  repeating  his 

pigeon.    The  soil  is  damp;  you  must  gesture — an  action  which  constituted  a 

have  a  care  of  lizards,  vipers,  and  frogs,  veritable  misdemeanour.  *  Monsieur,  I  am 

which  wander  about  in  the  savage  liberty  come  in  the  name,  and  as  testamentary 

of  nature;  you  must  be  fearless  of  cold  executor,  of  the  late  Madame  la  Gom- 

especially,  for  at  certain  moments  you  tesse  de  Merret,  to  beg  you  will  discon- 

feel  an  icy  mantle  resting  on  your  shoul-  tinue  your  visits.    One  instant !  lam  not 

ders,  like  the  Commandant's  hand  on  a  Turk,  and  have  no  intention  of  aocus- 

Don  Juan's  neck.    One  evening  there,  I  ing  you  of  any  mme.    Oertainly  you  may 

shivered  and  shuddered;  the  violence  of  be  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  drcum- 

the  wind  had  made  an  old  rusty  weather-  stances  which  oblige  me  to  let  the  hand- 

cock   turn  round   and  round,  and  its  somest  hotel  in  Yenddme  fiUl  into  rnina 

creaking  resembled  sighs  uttered  by  the  Still,  monsieur,  you  seem  to  be  a  person 

mansion,  at  the  moment  when  I  was  of  education,  and  you  must  be  awaie-tbat 

completing  a  tragic  drama  in  explanation  the  law  prohibits,  under  severe  penldties, 

of  this  species  of  monnmentaliscKi  sorrow,  trespassing  upon  enclosed  propert|(    A 

I  returned  to  my  inn,  a  prey  to  sombre  hedge  is  as  good  as  a  wall  in  the  eye  of 

ideas.    After  I  had  finished  my  supper,  the  law.    But  the  state  into  which  the 

the  landlady  entered,  with  a  mysterious  house  has  &llen  may  serve  to  excuse  your 

air,  and  said,  *  Monsieur,  M.  Regnault  is  curiosity.    I  should  like  nothing  better 

here.'  than  to  let  you  ramble  freely  throughout 

*  Who  is  M.  Regnault?'  the  house;  but,  charged  as  I  am  wrai  the 

*  What  1  Does  not  monsieur  know  M.  execution  of  the  testatrix's  wishes,  I  have 
Regnault  ?  How  very  strange ! '  she  added,  the  honour,  monsieur,  to  request  joa  not 
as  she  left  the  room.  to  enter  the  garden  again.     Ever  -WMl 
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the  opening  of  the  will,  monsieur,  I  have  sceaux,  I  was  sent  for  one  evening,  just 
myself  never  once  set  foot  within  the  as  I  was  going  to  bed  (I  was  not  married 
place,  which  is  part  of  the  inheritance  then),  by  Madame  la  Oomtesse  de  Merret, 
bequeathed  by  Madame  de  Merret,  as  I  to  her  Ch&teau  de  Merret.  Her  femme 
have  already  had  the  honour  to  inform  de  chambrey  an  honest  girl,  who  at  pre- 
you.  We  merely  took  a  note  of  the  doors  sent  is  servant  in  this  hostelry,  was  at 
and  windows,  in  order  to  assess  the  my  door  with  Madame  la  Comtesse's 
taxes,  which  I  pay  annually  from  a  fund  calash.  Ah,  one  instant !  I  ought  to 
devoted  to  that  purpose  by  the  late  tell  you,  monsieur,  that  M.  le  Comte  de 
oomtesse.  Ah,  my  dear  moi^ieur!  her  Merret  had  died  at  Paris  two  months 
will  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  Yen-  before  I  came  here.  He  killed  himself 
ddme.'  miserably,  by  giving  himself  up  to  every 
Thereupon,  he  paused  to  blow  his  nose,  kind  of  excess.  You  understand  ?  The 
worthy  man !  I  respected  his  loquacity,  very  day  of  his  departure  for  the  metro- 
comprehending  to  a  marvel  that  the  be-  polis,  Madajne  la  Comtesse  quitted  the 
quest  of  Madame  de  Merret  was  the  most  Grande  Bret^he,  and  unfurnished  it. 
important  event  of  his  life — that  it  com-  Some  persons  even  say  that  she  burned 
prised  his  whole  reputation,  his  glory,  his  the  furniture,  the  tapestry,  and,  in  short, 
restoration.  I  had  to  bid  adieu  to  my  the  all  and  sundry  articles  which  apper- 
charming  reveries,  to  my  romances;  I  tained  to  the  tenement  hired  by  the  afore- 

therefore  did  not  rebelliously  resist  the    said  Sieur  Good  gracious !  what 

pleasure  of  learning  the  truth  in  an  am  I  talking  about  1    I  thought  I  was 

official  way.  dictating  a  lease which  she  burned,* 

*  Monsieur,*  I  said,  *  would  it  be  indis-  he  continued,  *  in  the  Prairie  de  Merret. 
creet  to  ask  you  the  reason  of  such  a  Have  you  been  to  Merret,  monsieur? 
strange  state  of  things  T  Ko!*  he  said,  answering  for  me  himself. 

At  these  words,  an  air  which  expressed  *  Ah,  it  is  a  very  pretty  place ! 

all  the  pleasure  felt  by  persons  accus-  *  For  about  three  months,*  he  went  on, 

tomed  to  mount  their  hobbyhorse  passed  with  a  slight  toss  of  his  head,  *  M.  le 

over  the  notary's  visage.    He  pulled  up  Comte  and  Madame  la  Comtesse  had  led 

bis  shirt-collar  with  a  sort  of  fatuity;  a  singular  life.     They  received  no  one. 

took  out  his  snuff-box,  opened  it,  offered  Madame  lived  on  the  ground  floor,  and 

its  contents  to  me,  and,  at  my  refusal,  monsieur  occupied  the  first  storey.   When 

seized  a  plentiful  pinch  himsell    He  was  Madame  la  Comtesse  was  left  alone,  she 

happy.    A  man  who  has  no  hobbyhorse  went   out  nowhere,  except  to  church, 

knows  not  what  pleasures  life  has  in  store.  Afterwards,  at  home,  at  her  own  chateau, 

A  hobbyhorse  is  the  exact  mean  between  she  declined  seeing  both  the  male  and 

a  passion  and  a  monomania.    At  that  the  female  friends  who  came  to  visit  her. 

moment  I  comprehended  Steme*s  happy  She  was  already  greatly  changed  when 

expressions  to  their  full  extent,  and  had  she  left  the  Grande  Bret^che  to  go  to 

a  complete  conception  of   the  delight    Merret.    That  dear  woman 1  call 

with  which  Uncle    Toby    bestrode  his  her  dear,  because  this  diamond  comes 

charger  with  Trim's  assistance.  from  her;  otherwise,  I  never  saw  her  but 

*  Monsieur,'  said  M.  Regnault,  *  I  was  once  in  my  life.  This  good  lady,  then, 
head  clerk  to  Master  Roguin  in  Paris —  was  very  ill;  she  had  doubtless  given  up 
an  excellent  office,  of  which  you  liave  all  hopes  of  getting  well,  for  she  died 
perhaps  heard  speak?  Ko!  It  never-  withoutcalling  in  the  doctors;  and,there- 
theless  was  much  talked  of,  in  conse-  fore,  many  of  our  ladies  thought  that  she 
quence  of  an  unfortunate  bankruptcy,  was  not  exactly  right  in  her  mind.  Mon- 
Not  being  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  sieur,  my  curiosity  was  consequently  sin- 
practice  in  Paris,  at  the  price  to  which  gularly  excited  on  hearing  that  Madame 
those  appointments  rose  in  1816, 1  came  de  Merret  stood  in  need  of  my  services, 
here,  and  made  arrangements  for  taking  I  was  not  the  only  person  interested  in 
my  predecessor's  office.  I  had  relations  her  story.  That  very  night,  although  it 
in  Venddme,  and,  amongst  others,  a  very  was  late,  the  whole  town  knew  that  I 
rich  aunt,  who  has  given  me  her  daughter  was  going  to  Merret.  The  femme  de 
in  marriage.  ckanwre  would  give  nothing  but  vague 

*  Monsieur,*  he  continued,  after  a  short  replies  to  the  questions  which  I  put  to 
pause,  *  three  months  after  having  been  her  on  the  road;  nevertheless,  she  told 
aduiittcd  by  Monseigneur  the  Garde-des-  me  that  her  mistress  had  received  the 
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sacrament  from  the  Cur6  of  Merret  dnr-  handfiome;  but  at  that  moment  I  was 
ing  the  day,  and  that  she  was  not  likely  seized  with  I  know  not  what  sentiment 
to  get  through  the  night.  I  arrived  at  at  her  aspect  Never,  according  to  those 
the  chateau  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  who  buried  her,  did  any  living  creature 
went  up  the  grand  staircase.  After  become  so  thin  as  slu^  was,  without  dying, 
having  traversed  several  rooms,  as  black,  In  short,  it  was  a  fearfiil  sight  to  see. 
as  cold,  and  as  damp  as  a  dungeon,  Suflfering  had  so  completely  eaten  up  this 
I  reached  the  state  bedroom  where  woman,  that  nothing  hut  a  phantom  re- 
Madame  la  Comtesse  was.  According  to  mained.  Her  lips,  of  a  pdb  violet, 
the  reports  which  circulated  respecting  seemed  motionless  when  she  spoke  to  me, 
the  lady — monsieur,  I  should  never  have  Although  my  profession  had  familiarised 
done,  if  I  told  you  all  the  tales  that  were  me  with  similar  siiectacles,  introducing 
current  about  her — I  had  pictured  her  me  occasionally  to  the  bedside  of  dying 
to  myself  as  a  sort  of  coquette.  Fancy  persons,  to  receive  their  last  commands, 
that  it  gave  me  considerable  trouble  to  I  confess  that  the  families  in  tears,  «nd 
find  her  in  the  great  bed  where  she  lay.  the  agonies,  which  I  have  seen,  were 
It  is  true  that,  to  light  this  enormous  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  sditary 
chamber,  with  its  friezes  and  cornices  of  and  silent  woman  in  her  vast  chateau, 
the  ancient  regime,  so  powdered  with  I  heard  not  the  slightest  sound;  I  saw 
dust  as  to  make  you  sneeze  only  to  look  no  movement  which  the  respiration  of  the 
at  them,  she  had  one  of  the  old  ai^and  sick  lady  ought  to  have  communicated  to 
lamps.  Ah !  but  you  have  never  the  sheets  that  covered  her;  and  I  re- 
been  to  Merret.  Well,  monsieur,  the  mained  stock-still,  gazing  at  her  with  a 
bed  is  one  of  those  beds  of  former  times,  sort  of  stupor.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
with  a  lofty  top,  and  figured  chintz  hang-  were  there  this  moment.  At  last  her 
ings.  A  small  table  stood  near  the  bed,  large  eyes  moved;  she  tried  to  raise  her 
and  on  it  was  a  devotional  book,  the  right  hand,  which  fell  back  up<Hi  the  bed, 
*  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,'  which,  by  and  these  words  issued  f^om  her  mouth 
the  way,  I  have  bought  for  my  wife,  as  like  a  whisper,  for  her  voice  was  no  longer 
well  as  the  lamp.  There  was  also  a  large  a  voice — "  I  awaited  yon  impatiently." 
easy-chair  for  the  confidential  maid,  and  Her  cheeks  became  flushed:  sp^king^ 
a  couple  of  common  clsairs.  Not  a  bit  of  monsieur,  was  an  effort  for  her.  "  Ma- 
fire,  moreover.    That  was  the  furniture,    dame ^"  I  said.    She  signed  me  to  be 

It  would  not  have  filled  two  lines  in  an  silent.  At  that  instant  her  attendant 
inventory.  Ah,  my  dear  monsieur!  if  rose,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  **I>on*t 
you  had  seen,  as  I  saw  then,  that  vast  speak !  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  not  in  a 
chamber  hung  with  brown  tapestry,  you  condition  to  bear  the  slightest  noise;  and 
would  have  believed  yourself  transported  what  you  say  might  agitate  her."  I  sat 
into  a  veritable  scene  of  romance.  It  down.  Shortly  siter,  Madame  de  Merret 
was  chilling,  and  more  than  that,  fune-  summoned  all  her  remaining  strength  to 
real,' he  added,  raising  his  arm  with  a  move  her  right  arm;  she  put  it,  not  with- 
theatrical  gesture,  and  making  a  pause.  out  infinite  difficulty,  under  her  bolster; 
*  By  looking  hard,  and  going  close  to  she  paused  an  instant,  then  she  made  a 
the  bed,  I  saw  Madame  de  Merret  at  last  effort  to  draw  back  her  hand;  she 
last,  thanks  to  the  lamp,  whose  rays  clutched  a  hidden  sealed  paper;  dropa  o^ 
shone  upon  the  pillow.  Her  face  was  as  perspiration  fell  from  her  brow«  "  I  con- 
yellow  as  wax,  and  resembled  your  two  fide  to  you  my  will,"  she  sud.  **  Ah, 
hands  clapped  together.  Madame  la  mon  Dieu!  Ahl" — That  was  aJl,  She 
Comtesse  wore  a  lace  cap,  displaying  her  seized  a  crucifix  that  l^y  on  the  bed, 
beautiful  hair,  but  as  white  as  thread,  raised  it  quickly  to  her  lipe,  and  died. 
She  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  seemed  to  The  expression  of  her  fixed  eyes  makes 
have  great  difiSculty  in  maintaining  her  me  shudder  still  when  I  think  of  it.  She 
position.  Her  laige  black  eyes,  doubtless  must  have  suffered  greatly.  There  was 
dimmed  by  the  fever,  and  already  half-  joy  in  her  last  look — a  feeling  whkh  re- 
dead,  scarcely  stirred  beneath  the  bones  mained  imprinted  on  her  eyes  in  death, 
on  which  are  the  eyebrows.  Her  fore-  I  carried  away  the  will;  and  when  it  was 
head  was  moist.  Her  fleshless  hands  opened,  I  found  that  Madame  de  Merret 
looked  like  bones  covered  with  a  delicate  had  made  me  her  executor, 
skin — the  veins  and  muscles  were  per-  *  She  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her  pro- 
fectly  visible.    She  must  have  been  very  perty  to  the  hospital  of  Yenddme^  with 
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the  exception  of  a  few  private  legacies;  he  took  his  leave.  *Ah — ah!  monsieur !' 
but  her  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  he  said,  as  I  escorted  him  down  the  stair- 
Grande  Bretdche  were  these: — She  or-  case,  'a  good  many  people  would  like  to 
dered  me  to  leave  the  house  for  fifty  live  five-and- forty  years  longer.  But  one 
complete  years,  reckoning  from  the  day  instant!'  And,  with  an  air  of  cunning, 
of  her  death,  in  the  state  in  which  it  v^as  he  put  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  to 
found  at  the  moment  of  her  decease,  the  side  of  his  no^,  as  much  as  to  say — 
forbidding  entrance  to  the  apartments  to  Mark  well  what  I  tell  you.  *  To  go  as  far 
all  persons,  whosoever  they  might  be, and  as  that — as  far  as  that* — he  added,  *a 
prohibiting  the  slightest  repairs  to  be  man  ought  not  to  be  sixty  years  of  age.' 
made,  and  even  allowing  an  income  to  I  shut  my  door,  after  having  been 
pay  keepers,  if  any  necessi^  for  it  arose,  awakened  from  my  apathy  by  this  last 
to  insure  the  complete  l^lnlment  of  her  sally,  which  the  notary  considered  re- 
intentions.  At  the  expiration  of  that  roarkably  clever.  I  then  sat  down  in  my 
term,  if  the  wishes  of  the  testatrix  shall  arm-chair,  putting  my  feet  on  the  two 
have  been  accomplished,  the  house  will  dogs  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace.  I 
become  the  property  of  my  heirs;  for  you  plunged  into  a  romance,  in  the  style  of 
know,  monsieur,  that  a  notary  cannot  Mrs  Radcliffe,  founded  on  the  legal  data 
accept  a  legacy.  Failing  them,  the  supplied  by  M.  Regnault,  when  my  door, 
Grande  Bret^he  will  revert  to  the  next  manipulated  by  the  adroit  hand  of  a 
legal  claimant,  but  on  condition  of  ob-  female,  turned  on  its  hinges.  I  beheld 
serving  certain  provisos  made  in  a  codicil  my  hostess  enter — a  stout,  merry  woman, 
annexed  to  the  will,  and  which  codicil  is  with  a  good-natured  countenance,  who 
only  to  be  opened  at  the  expiration  of  the  had  mi^ed  her  vocation:  she  was  a 
said  fifty  years.  The  will  has  not  been  Fleming,  born  to  figure  in  one  of  Te- 
disputed,  and  consequently '  niers*  pictures. 

At  this  word,  without  completing  his  *Well,  monsieur!'  said  my  landlady, 
phrase,  the  oblong  notary  regarded  me  *So  M.  Regnault   has   doubtless  been 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  I  rendered  boring  you  with  his  worn-out  story  about 
him  perfectly  happy  by  paying  him  a  few  the  Grande  Bret^he  V 
compliments  on  his  good  fortune.  *Mon-  *  Yes,  M^re  Lepas.' 
sienr,'  1  said,  in  conclusion,  *you  have  so  *  What  did  he  tell  you?* 
vividly  imj^essed  me,  that  I  fancy  I  have  I  repeated  in  few  words  the  gloomy 
the  dyinig  woman  before  me,  paler  than  and  freezing  history  of  Madame  de  Mer- 
the  sheets  she  lies  on;  her  glittering  eyes  ret.    At  every  sentence,  my  hostess  pro- 
frighten  me;  and  I  shall  dream  of  her  truded  her  neck,  gazing  at  me  with  an 
to-night.    But  you  must  have  formed  innkeeper's  perspicacity,  which  is  a  sort 
some  conjectures  as  to  the  motive  of  the  of  ^jtiste  milieu*  between  the  instinct  of 
dispositicms  contained  in  so  strange  a  the  gendarme,  the  astuteness  of  the  spy, 
will.'  and  the  cunning  of  the  commercial  man. 

'Monsieur,'  he  replied,  with  comic  re-  *My  dear  Dame  Lepas!'  I  added,  in 

serve,  *I  never  permit  myself  to  pass  conclusion,  *you  seem  to   know  more 

judgment  on  the  conduct  of  persons  who  about  it  than  I  do.    If  not,  why  have  you 

have  honoured  me  by  the  gift  of  a  dia-  come  to  my  room?' 

mond.'  '  Ah !  on  the  faith  of  an  honest  woman, 

I  soon  untied  the  tongue  of  the  sera-    and  as  true  as  my  name  is  Lepas ' 

pulous  Venddmois  notary,  who  commu-  *  Don't  make  asseverations;  your  eyes 

nicated,  not  without  long  digressions,  are  brimful  of  a  great  secret.    You  knew 

sundry  observations  due  to  the  profound  M.  de  Merret.     What  sort  of  a  man  was 

]K>]iticians  of  both  sexes  whose  decisions  he?' 

have  the  force  of  law  in  Venddme.    But  '  By  our  lady !  M.  de  Merret,  you  see, 

those  observations  were  so  contradictory  was  a  handsome  man,  whom  you  had 

and  so  diffuse,  that  I  nearly  fell  asleep,  never  done  looking  at,  he  was  so  tall.    A 

in  spite  of  the  interest  which  I  took  in  worthy  gentleman,  who  came  from  Pi- 

this  authentic  history.    The  heavy  tone  oardy,  and  who  had,  as  we  say  here,  faia 

and  the  monotonous  accent  of  the  no-  head  close  to  his  cap ' — [i.  e.,  who  was  of 

tary,  doubtless  accustomed  to  listen  to  his  a  passionate  temper].    *  He  paid  ready 

own  voice,  and  to  be  respectfully  listened  money  for  everything,  to  avoid  disputes, 

to  by  his  clients  and  compatriots,  tri-  He  was  hasty,  look  you.     Our  ladies 

umphed  over  my  curiosity.    Fortunately  thought  liim  a  veiy  amiable  man.' 
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'Because ho  was  hasty T  I  asked  my  I  was  to  be  the  sole  depositary.     I  lis- 

hostess.  tcivid. 

'Perhaps  so,'  she  said.  'You  quite  'Monsieur,' she  said, 'when  the  Emperor 
understand,  monsieur,  that  a  man  must  sent  hither  the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war, 
liave  had  something  iu  his  favour  to  or  others,  I  had  to  lodge  at  the  goyemment 
marry  ^ladamo  de  Merret,  who,  with  all  expense  a  young  Spaniard,  who  was  or- 
respect  to  the  othera,  was  the  handsom-  dered  to  Vend6me  on  his  parole.  Not- 
est  and  the  richest  young  person  in  the  withstanding  the  liberty  the  parole  gare 
y cnddmois.  Uer  income  was  something  him,  he  thought  proper  to  present  himself 
like  twenty  thousand  livres  a-year.  The  to  the  Sous-pr6fet  every  day.  He  was  a 
whole  town  went  to  her  wedding.  The  grandee  of  Spain!  Nothing  less!  His 
bride  was  a  charming  little  creature — a  name  was  something  ending  with  os  and 
real  jewel  of  a  woman.  Ah !  they  were  dia^  such  as  Bagos  de  F6r6dia.  I  have 
a  handsome  couple  in  their  time.'  his  name  written  in  my  register  book; 
'Did  they  live  happily  together!'  you  may  read  it,  if  you  like.  Oh!  he 
'  Heu,  heu !  Yes — and  no — as  far  as  was  a  handsome  young  man,  for  a  Span- 
one  can  presume.  For  such  as  we,  you  iard;  people  say  they  are  all  ugly.  He 
know,  didn't  live  at  "  hail-fellow-well-  was  not  more  than  five  feet  two  or  three 
met"  with  them.  Madame  de  Merret  inches  high,  but  he  was  well  made;  he 
was  a  good  woman,  very  nice  and  pretty,  had  small  hands,  which  he  kept  so  bean- 
who  perhaps  had  sometimes  to  put  up  tifully,  you  should  have  seen  them !  He 
with  her  husband's  hot  temper;  but  we  had  as  many  brushes  for  his  hands,  as  a 
liked  her,  although  she  was  a  little  proud,  woman  has  to  fit  up  her  complete  toilet- 
Bah !   It  was  part  of  her  business  to  be  so.  table !    He  had  rich  black  hair,  an  eye  of 

When  people  are  noble,  look  you '  fire,  and  a  complexion  with  a  slight  cop- 

'  Nevertheless,  some  catastrophe  must  pery  tinge,  but  which  was  pleasing  to  look 

have  happened  to  make  M.  and  Madame  at  all  the  same.    I  never  saw  any  one 

de  Merret  separate  so  abruptly  V  wear  linen  so  fine  as  his,  although  1  have 

'  I  never  said  there  was  a  catastrophe,  had  princesses  in  the  house;  and  amongst 

monsieur;  I  know  nothing  about  it.'  others,  General  Bertrand,  the  Duke  and 

'  Good  I     I  am  certain,  now,  that  you  Duchesse  d'Abrant^s,  M.  Decazes,  and 

know  everything.'  the  King  of  Spain.    He  ate  no  great 

'Well,  monsieur!  I  will  tell  you  all.  things;  but  his  manners  were  so  polite, 

When  I  saw  M.  Regnault  go  to  your  so  amiable,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 

room,  I  guessed  that  he  would  talk  to  angry  with  him  on  that  account.     Oh !  I 

you  about  Madame  de  Merret,  dpropos  liked  him  very  much,  although  he  did  not 

of  the  Grande  Bret^che.    That  gave  me  speak  four  words  in  the  course  of  the 

the  idea  of  consulting  monsieur,  who  day,  and  it  was  impossible  to  enter  into 

seems  to  be  a  man  of  discretion,  and  in-  conversation  with  him.    If  you  spoke  to 

capable  of  betraying  a  poor  woman  like  him,  he  did  not  answer;  it  was  a  tie,  a 

me,  who  have  never  injured  a  creature,  mania,  what  they  all  have,  as  I  have 

but  whose  conscience  is  not  easy,  in  spite  been  told.    He  read  his  breviary  like  a 

of  that.    Up  to  the  present,  I  have  never  priest;  he  went  regularly  to  mass,  and  to 

dared  to  open  my  mind  to  the  people  all  the  services  at  church.    And  where 

here;  they  are  a  set  of  gossips,  with  should  he  fix  himself — we  remarked  that 

tongues  of  steel.    In  short,  monsieur,  I  afterwards — but  within  a  couple  of  paces 

have  never  had  a  traveller  stop  so  long  in  of  Madanje  de  Merret's  chapel !     But,  as 

the  house  as  you,  and  to  whom  I  could  he  took  his  place  there  the  very  first 

tell  the  story  of  the  fifteen  thousand  time  he  went  to  church,  no  one  suspected 

francs *  that  it  was  done  purposely.   Moreover,  he 

'My  dear  Dame  Lepas!'  I  replied,  never  looked  up  from  his  prayer-book,- 
trying  to  stop  her  flush  of  words,  'if  your  poor  young  man!  At  that  time,  mon- 
confidence  is  likely  to  be  of  a  nature  to  sieur,  he  used  to  walk  on  the  hill  in  the 
compromise  me,  1  would  not  be  burdened  evening,  strolling  amongst  the  ruins  of 
with  it  for  the  whole  world.'  the  chateau.  That  was  the  poor  fellow's 
'  Don't  be  alarmed,'  she  said,  interrupt-  only  amusement;  it  reminded  him  of  his 
ing  me.  '  You  shall  see.'  own  country.  They  say  there's  nothing 
Her  eagerness  made  me  believe  I  was  but  mountains  in  Spain !  From  the  be- 
not  the  first  person  to  whom  my  good  ginning  of  his  captivity,  he  kept  late 
landlady  had  imparted  the  secret  of  which  hours.    I  was  uncomfortable  at  his  not 
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coming  in  before  the  stroke  of  midnight,  *  Oh  yes,  monsieur,  to  be  sure  I  have, 

but  we  all  got  used  to  his  peculiarities;  But  what  can  one  do?    The  girl  is  as 

he  took  the  key  of  the  door,  and  we  did  close  as  a  wall.    She  knows  something, 

not  sit  up  for  him.    His  lodgings  were  but  it  is  imjiossible  to  get  her  to  talk.' 

in  the  house  which  belongs  to  us  in  the  After  chatting  with  me  a  few  moments 

Rue  des  Casernes.    At  that  time,  one  of  longer,  my  hostess  left  me  in  a  state  of 

our  ostlers  told  us  that  one  evening,  as  he  vague  and  gloomy  thought,  possessed  by 

went  to  water  his  horses,  he  thought  he  romantic   curiosity,  by  a  superstitious 

saw  the  grandee  of  Spain  swimming  in  terror,  resembling  the  deep  feeling  which 

the  river  a  long  way  off,  like  a  veritable  fish,  masters  you  when  you  enter  by  night  a 

When  became  back,  I  told  him  to  take  care  dark  church,  in  which  a  feeble  lamp  is 

of  nettles  amongst  the  grass;  he  seemed  visible  in  the  distance  beneath  its  lofty 

annoyed  at  having  been  seen  in  the  water,  arches — an  indistinct  figure  glides  along, 

*  At  last,  monsieur,  one  day,  or  rather  a  nistling  of  gown  or  cassock  is  heard, 
one  morning,  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  and  you  shudder.  The  Grande  Bret^he, 
his  chamber :  he  had  not  come  back,  with  its  rank  weeds,  its  blockaded  win- 
After  searching  everywhere,  I  saw  a  writ-  dows,  its  rusty  railings,  its  closed  doors, 
ing  in  the  drawer  of  his  table,  where  its  deserted  apartments,  was  fantastically 
there  were  fifty  Spanish  gold  pieces  which  pictured  on  a  sudden  before  me.  I  en- 
they  call  Portugaises,  and  which  were  deavoured  to  penetrate  into  this  myste- 
worth  about  five  thousand  francs;  and  rious  dwelling,  by  seeking  for  the  clue  to 
besides,  ten  thousand  francs' -worth  of  its  solemn  story,  its  drama  ending  with 
diamonds,  in  a  little  sealed  box.  The  the  death  of  three  personages.  Rosalie 
writing  was  to  the  effect,  that,  in  case  he  became  in  my  eyes  the  most  interesting 
should  not  return,  he  left  us  the  money  being  in  all  Yenddme. 

and  jewels,  on  condition  of  founding  On  examining  Rosalie's  countenance,  I 
masses  to  thank  God  for  his  escape,  and  discovered  the  traces  of  a  private  thought, 
for  his  salvation.  At  that  time  my  hus-  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  health  which 
band  was  still  living,  and  he  tried  to  shone  on  her  plump  visage.  She  held 
hunt  him  up.  And  this  is  the  strangest  within  her  bosom  the  principle  either  of 
part  of  the  story.  He  brought  home  the  remorse  or  of  hope :  ner  attitude  an- 
Spaniard's  clothes,  which  he  discovered  nounced  a  secret,  like  that  of  the  devotee 
under  a  great  stone  in  a  sort  of  wooden  who  abandons  herself  to  excessive  prayer, 
pier  on  the  river's  bank,  on  the  same  side  or  that  of  the  infanticide  mother  who  for 
as  the  ruined  chateau,  nearly  opposite  to  ever  hears  her  infant's  last  cry.  Her  de- 
the  Grande  Bret^che.  It  was  so  early  in  meanour^  nevertheless,  was  unaffected  and 
the  morning  when  my  husband  went  rustic;  her  simpleton's  smile  was  the  re- 
there,  that  nobody  saw  him.  He  burned  verse  of  criminal;  and  you  would  have 
the  clothes  after  reading  the  letter,  and  judged  her  to  be  innocent,  only  to  look 
we  declared,  according  to  Comte  Fer6dia's  at  the  great  red-and-blue  chequered  hand- 
desure,  that  he  had  made  his  escape.  The  kerchief  which  covered  her  vigorous  bust 
Sou8-pr6fet  sent  the  whole  of  the  gendar-  — ^framed,  tightened- in,  and  laced  by  a 
merle  on  his  track;  but,  hrust!  they  did  gown  with  white  and  violet  stripes.  *No,' 
not  catch  him.  Lepas  believed  that  the  I  thought  to  myself,  *I  will  not  leave 
Spaniard  was  drowned.  I,  monsieur,  do  Venddme  without  knowing  the  whole 
not  think  so  at  all;  I  rather  fancy  that  history  of  the  Grande  Bret^che.  To  ar- 
he  had  something  to  do  with  Madame  rive  at  my  ends,  I  will  try  hard  to  get 
de  Mcrret's  affairs,  because  Rosalie  told  into  Rosalie's  good  graces,  if  needs  must.' 
me  that  the  crucifix  which  her  mistress  *  Rosalie !'  I  said  to  her  one  evening, 
was  so  fond  of- that  she  had  it  buried  with  *  If  you  please,  monsieur  V 
her,  was  of  ebony  and  silver.  Now,  at  *  You  are  not  married  V 
the  beginning  of  M.  Fer6dia's  stay,  he  She  trembled  slightly,  and  then  an- 
had  a  silver  and  ebony  crucifix,  which  I  swered,  laughing,  *0h,  I  shall  not  want 
never  saw  afterwards.  And  now,  mon-  for  husbands,  whenever  I  take  it  into  my 
sieur,  don't  you  think  I  may  make  my  head  to  make  myself  miserable!'  She 
conscience  easy  about  the  Spaniard's  promptly  recovered  from  her  inward  emo- 
fifteen  thousand  francs,  and  that  they  tion;  for  every  woman,  from  the  great 
are  honestly  mine?'  lady  to  the  chambermaid  inclusive,  has  a 

*  Certainly.    But  have  you  never  tried  presence  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

to  question  Rosalie  r  I  asked.  *You  are  young  enough  and  pretty 
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enough  to  have  plenty  of  sweethearts,  exactly  as  the  mean  terms  of  an  aritb- 

But  tell  me,  Rosalie,  why  did  you  torn  metical  proportion  come  between  the  two 

servant  in  an  hotel  when  you  quitted  the  extremes,  I  have  only  to  relate  it  to  you 

Chateau  de  Merret?    Did  not  madame  in  a  few  words.    I  therefore  give  an 

leave  you  anything*?'  abridgment 

*0h  yes,  monsieur;  but  my  place  is        Tbe  chamber  which  Madame  deMer- 

the  best  in  all  Venddme.'  ret  occupied  at  the  Bretdche  was  situ- 

The  reply  was  one  of  those  which  judges  ated  on  the  ground  floor.    A  little  cafai- 

and  advocates  call  evasive.      Bosalie*s  net,  some  four  feet  square,  let  into  the 

position  in  this  romantic  story  appeared  wall,  served  as  her  wardrobe.      Three 

to  me  like  that  of  the  middle  square  of  months  before  the  evening  whose  events 

a  draught-board.    She  occupied  the  cen-  I  am  about  to  relate  to  yon,  Madame  de 

tre  of  interest  and  of  truth.    She  seemed  Merret  had  been  so  seriously  indisposed, 

to  be  entwined  in  the  very  knot  itself,  that  her  husband  left  her  to  hersd^  and 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  conquest  to  at-  slept  in  a  chamber  on  the  first  floor.    By 

tempt    The  last  chapter  of  a  novel  was  one  of  those  chances  which  it  is  impos- 

enshrined  within  that  girL  Rosalie,  there-  sible  to  foretell,  he  returned  that  evening 

fore,  became  forthwith  the  object  of  my  two  hours  later  than  usual  from  the 

predilection.  Oercle,  where  he  went  to  read  the  papers, 

As  I  studied  her,  I  discovered,  as  in  and  talk  politics  with  the  gentry  of  the 
all  women  who  principally  occupy  our  town.  His  wife  believed  him  to  be  at 
thonghts,  a  host  of  good  qualities.  She  home,  in  bed,  and  fast  asleep.  But  the 
was  neat  and  careful;  she  was  pretty,  of  invasion  of  France  had  been  the  subject 
course;  she  was  soon  gifted  with  all  the  of  a  very  animated  discussion ;  parties 
attractions  which  our  own  inclinations  had  got  warm  over  the  billiard-table,  and 
bestow  on  women,  no  matter  in  what  si-  he  had  lost  forty  francs — an  enormous 
tuation  they  may  happen  to  be.  A  fort-  sum  at  Yenddme,  where  everybody  tarns 
night  after  the  notary's  visit,  one  evening,  capitalist,  and  where  habits  are  restricted 
or  rather  one  morning,  for  it  was  very  within  the  bounds  of  a  praiseworthy  mo- 
early,  I  said  to  Rosalie,  *  Tell  me  all  you  desty — the  source,  perhaps,  of  much  wM 
know  about  Madame  de  Merret'  happiness,  of  which  no  Parisian  takes  the 

*0h,'  she  replied,  in  terror,  'don't  ask  slightest  thought 
me  that.  Monsieur  Horace !'  For  some  time  past,  M.  de  Merret  had 

Her  handsome  face  became  clouded,  simply  asked  Rosalie  whether  his  wife 

her  lively  and  animated  complex  ion  turned  were  gone  to  bed.    At  her  reply,  alwsfs 

pale,  and  her  eyes  lost  their  innocent  and  in  the  affirmative,  he  immediately  went 

humid  brightness.  to  his  own  room,  with  the  frank  .good* 

*  Well,'  she  resumed,  *  since  you  insist  nature  which  is  the  result  of  habitual 
upon  it,  I  will  tell  you;  but  pray,  strictly  confidence.  On  entering  the  house,  the 
keep  my  secret.'  fancy  took  him  to  go  into  Madame  de 

*  Get  along  with  you,  silly  girl !  I  will  Merret's  room,  to  acquaint  her  with  his 
keep  all  your  secrets  with  the  honour  of  bad  luck,  perhaps  also  to  seek  consolation 
a  thief — the  most  loyal  which  exists.'  for  it 

*  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,'  she  said,  At  dinner  he  had  remarked  Madame 
*  I  had  rather  it  should  be  your  own  de  Merret  to  be  very  tastefully  diefised. 
honour.'  He  said  to  himself,  on  leaving  the  Cerde, 

Thereupon  she  smoothed  her  kerchief,  that  his  wife  was  well  again,  that  hor 

and  placed  herself  in  a  proper  position  to  convalescence  had  improved  her  lookB; 

relate  her  story;  for  certainly  an  attitude  and  he  perceived  the  fact,  as  husbands 

of  security  and  confidence  is  necessary  perceive  everything,  a  little  late.  Instead 

for  the  due  utterance  of  a  narrative.  of  calling  Rosalie^  who  at  that  momend 

The  best  tales  are  told  at  certain  hours,  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  watching  the 

No  one  ever  told  his  tale  well  in  a  stand-  cook  and  the  coachman  playing  a  cUflioolt. 

ing  position,  nor  fasting.    But,  if  I  were  move  at  hriaque,  M.  de  Merret  went 

required  to  reproduce  faithfully  Rosalie's  straight  to  his  wife's  room,  by  the  light 

diffiise  eloquence,  an  entire  volume  would  (A.  his  lantern,  which  he  set  down  on  the 

hardly  suffice.     Now,  since  the  event  of  first  step  of  the  staircase.     His  ste|i^ 

which  she  gave  me  a  confused  knowledge  easy  to  recognise,  resounded  beneath  the 

is  intermediate  between  the  notary's  com-  vaulted  corridor.    At  the  moment  when 

munication   and    Madame    Lepas's,  as  the  gentleman  turned  the  key  of  hii 
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wife's  ehamber-door,  he  thought  he  heard  At  these  words,  Madame  de  Merret 

the  shutting-to  of  the  door  of  the  cabinet  glanced  at  her  husband  with  a  haggard 

which  I  have  mentioned;  but  when  he  look. 

entered,  Madame  de  Merret  was  alone,  *  Here;  take  your  crudfiz,'  he  added, 
standing  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  The  *  Swear  to  me,  before  God,  that  there  is 
ausband  simply  thought  to  himself  that  no  one  in  the  cabinet.  I  will  believe 
Rosalie  was  in  the  cabinet;  nevertheless,  you;  I  will  never  open  that  door.' 
a  suspicion  which  rang  in  his  ears  like  Madame  de  Merret  took  the  crucifix, 
the  tinkling  of  bells  made  him  distrustful,  and  said, '  I  swear  ! ' 
He  gazed  at  his  wife,  and  remarked  in  her  *  Louder,'  said  the  husband,  *and  re- 
eyes  a  slight  uneasiness  and  timidity.  peat  the  words,  *'I  swear,  before  God,  that 

*  Tou  are  very  late  home,'  she  said.  there  is  no  one  in  the  cabinet." ' 

Her  voice,  ordinarily  so  pure  and  pleas-  She  repeated  the  phrase  without  hesi- 

ing,  seemed  to  him  to  falter  slightly.    M.  tation. 

de  Merret  made  no  reply,  for  at  that  mo-  *  Very  well,'  said  M.  de  Merret,  coldly, 

ment  Rosalie  entered.    For  him  it  was  a  After  a  moment's  silence:  *  You  have  a 

thunder-stroke.    He  walked  backwards  very  pretty  thing  here,  which  I  had  not 

and  forwards  in  the  chamber,  from  one  noticed  before,'  he  said,  examining  the 

window  to  another,  at  a  regular  pace,  and  crucifix,  which  was  of  ebony  incrusted 

with  folded  arms.  with  silver,  *  and  very  artistically  carved.' 

*  Have  you  heard  any  bad  news,  or  are  *  I  met  with   it  at  Buvivier's,  who 
you  unwell?'    timidly  asked    his  wife,  bought  it  of  a  Spanish  monk,  when  the 
while  Rosalie  was  undressing  her.  troop  of  prisoners  passed  through  Yen- 
He  kept  silence.  ddme  last  year.' 

'Retire,'  said  Madame  de  Merret  to  'Ahl'  said  M.  de  Merret,  hanging  the 

her  femme  de  chambre;  *I  will  put  on  crucifix  on  the  nail  in  its  place.    He  rang 

my  papiUotes  myself.'    At  the  sole  as-  the  belL 

pect  of  her  husband's  countenance,  she  Rosalie  was  not  long  in  answering  the 

divined  some  impending  misfortune,  and  summons.    M.  de  Merret  hastily  met  her 

desired  to  be  alone  with  him.  as  she  entered,  led  her  into  the  embra- 

When  Rosalie  was  gone,  or  supposed  sure  of  the  window  which  looked  out  on 

to  be  gone  (for  she  remained  several  mi-  the  garden,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  *  I 

nutes  in  the  corridor),  M.  de  Merret  went  know  that  Govenflot  wishes  to  marry  you, 

in  front  of  his  wife,  and  said,  coldly,  *  Ma-  that  want  of  money  alone  prevents  your 

dame,  there  is  some  one  in  your  cabinet.'  settling  in  life,  and  that  you  have  told 

She  looked  at  her  husband  calmly,  and  him  you  would  not  be  his  wife  till  he 

replied,  in  a  quiet  and  simple  manner,  could  manage  to  start  as  a  master-mason. 

*2^o,  monsieur.'  Well !  go  and  fetch  him;  tell  him  to  come 

This  *  No'  wounded  M.  de  Merret.  He  here  with  his  trowel  and  his  tools.  Con- 
did  not  believe  it;  and  yet,  never  had  his  trive  to  awaken  nobody  in  his  house  but 
wife  seemed  more  pure  and  more  conscien-  himself;  his  fortune  shall  surpass  your 
bious  than  the  appeared  at  that  moment,  desires.   Above  all,  leave  the  house  with- 

He  rose  to  go  and  open  the  cabinet,     out  prating;  otherwise ^ 

Madame  de  Merret  took  him  by  the  hand.  He  nipped  bis  brows.     Rosalie  went, 

stopped  him,  gazed  at  him  with  a  melan-  He  called  her  back  again.     *  Here;  take 

choly  look,  and  said,  in  a  singularly-agi-  my  master-key,'  he  said, 

tated  voice,  *If  you  find  no  one  there,  *  Jean!'  shouted  M.  de  Merret  in  the 

remember  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  corridor,  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 

everything  between  us  two.'  Jean,  who  was  at  the  same  time  bis 

The  incredible  dignity  impressed  on  her  coachman  and  his  confidential  servant, 

attitude  revived  the  husband's  i»x)found  left  his  game  of  brisque,  and  came, 

esteem  for  her,  and  inspired  one  of  those  *  Go  to  bed,  all  of  you,'  said  his  master, 

resolutions  which  only  require  a  vaster  beckoning  him  to  come  nearer;  and  then 

theatre  to  become  immortal  he  added,  but  in  a  whisper — '  When  they 

'  Ko,  Josephine,'  he  said,  *  I  will  not  are  all  asleep--(M^«f/?---do  you  under- 
go in.  In  either  case,  we  should  oe  sepa-  stand  ? — ^you  will  come  down,  and  let  me 
rated  for  ever.     Listen;  I  know  your  know.' 

purity  of  soul,  and  that  you  lead  a  holy  M.  de  Merret,  who  had  never  lost  sight 
life.  You  would  not  commit  a  mortal  of  his  wife  while  giving  his  orders,  re- 
sin, were  it  to  save  your  life.'  turned  quietly  to  her  side  before  the  fire^ 
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and  began  talking  to  her  about  the  game  her  husband  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 

of  billiards   and  the  discussions  at  the  chamber,  to  say  to  Rosalie — 
Gercle.     When  Rosalie  came  back,  she        *A  thousand  francs  a-year  for  jon,  my 

found  M.  and  Madame  de  Mcrret  con-  dear  girl,  if  you  can  tell   €k>venflot  to 

Tersing  very  amicably.    The  gentleman  leave  a  crack  at  the  bottoai  of  the  door.* 

had  recently  had  new  ceilings  put  to  the  Then  she  coolly  added  aloud — *  Go  and 

whole  suite  of  his  reception  rooms  on  the  help  him  1' 

ground  floor.  Plaster  is  very  scarce  at  M.  and  Madame  de  Merret  continued 
Yenddme,  the  price  being  greatly  aug-  silent  all  the  while  Qovenflot  was  busy 
rocnted  by  the  cost  of  transport;  he  had,  bricking  up  the  door.  The  husband's 
therefore,  obtained  a  larger  quantity,  silence  was  matter  of  policy,  to  avoid  giv- 
knowing  that  he  should  find  plenty  of  ing  his  wife  any  pretext  for  dropping  ex- 
customers  for  any  surplus  that  might  be  pressions  of  double  meaning;  with  Ma- 
left.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  in-  dame  de  Merret,  it  was  pnidence,  or 
spired  him  with  the  design  which  he  put  pride.  When  the  wall  was  finished  to 
into  execution.  about  half  its  height,  the  cunning  mason 

*  Monsieur,  Govenflot  is  here,'  said  Ro-  took  advantage  of  an  instant  when  the 
salie  in  a  whisper.  gentleman's  back  was  turned,  to  give  a 

*  Let  him  come  in !'  replied  the  resolute  blow  of  his  mattock  through  one  of  the 
Picard  aloud.  Madame  de  Merret  turned  two  glass  panels  of  the  door.  The  ac- 
slightly  pale  when  she  saw  the  mason.  tion  informed  Madame  de  Merret  that 

*  Govenflot,'  said  the  husband,  *go  and  Rosalie  had  spoken  to  Govenflot.  They 
fetch  some  bricks  from  the  coach-house,  all  three  then  saw  the  dark  and  sombre 
and  bring  enough  to  build  up  the  door  of  face  of  a  man,  with  black  hair,  and  a 
this  cabinet.  You  will  afterwards  cover  glance  of  fire.  Before  the  husband  had 
the  fresh  wall  with  the  plaster  which  is  turned  round,  the  poor  woman  had  time  to 
left.'  Then,  drawing  Rosalie  and  the  nod  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  the  signal 
workman  towards  him:  'Attend,  Go  ven-  meant  to  say — 'Hope!'  At  four  o'clock, 
flot,'  he  said  in  an  under  tone  ;  '  you  will  towards  break  of  day  (for  it  was  the 
sleep  here  to-night.  But  to-morrow  month  of  September)  the  work  was  finish- 
morning  you  will  have  a  i)assport  for  a  ed.  The  mason  remained  in  charge  of 
foreign  country,  to  a  town  which  I  will  Jean,  and  M.  de  Merret  slept  in  his 
indicate.    You  shall  have  six  thousand  wife's  chamber. 

francs  to  pay  your  journey.     You  will  re-        When  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  he 

main  ten  years  in  that  town;  if  you  do  said,  carelessly,  '  Ah,  diabie!  I  mnst  go 

not  like  the  place,  you  may  change  for  to  the  Maine  for  a  passport.' 

another,  provided  it  be  in  the  same  coun-        He  put  his  hat  on  his  head,  advanced 

try.     Yoa  will  pass  through  Paris,  and  three  steps  towards  the  door,  considered 

await  my  arrival  there.    Then  I  will  in-  a  moment,  and  took  the  crucifix.     His 

sure  to  you,  by  a  written  agreement,  an-  wife  trembled  with  joy.    *  He  is  going  to 

other  six  thousand  francs,  which  shall  be  Buvivier's ! '  she  thought. 

paid  on  your  return,  if  you  have  fulfilled        As  soon  as  the  gentleman  had  disap* 

the  conditions  of  our  bargain.    You  will  peared,   Madame   de   Merret   rang   for 

keep  the  strictest  silence  as  to  what  you  Rosalie. 

may  do  here  to-night.    To  you,  Rosalie,        'The  mattock!  the  mattock!'  she  ex- 

I  will  give  ten  thousand  francs,  to  be  paid  claimed,  in  a  terrible  voice,  'and  to  work  I 

on  your  wedding-day,  and  on  condition  I  noticed  how  Govenflot  handled  it  yes- 

of  marrying  Govenflot;  but,  to  get  mar-  terday:  we  shall  have  time  to  make  a  bole 

ried,  you  must  hold  your  tongues.    K  and  stop  it  again.' 

not — not  a  sou  of  dowry.'  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Rosalie 

'Rosalie,'   said  Madame  de  Merret,  fetched  her  mistress  a  sott  of  marling* 

'come  and  dress  my  hair.'  spike;    with    inconceivable   ardour   she 

The  husband  tranquilly  paced  back-  began  demolishing  the  wall.    She  had 

wards  and  forwards,  watching  the  door,  already  pulled  down  several  bricks,  when, 

his  wife,  and  the  mason,  but  without  al-  making  a  sweep  to  give  a  more  violent 

lowing  any  insulting  suspicions  to  ma-  blow,  she  saw  M.  de  Merret  behind  her. 

nifest  themselves.    Govenflot  could  not  She  fainted. 

help  making  a  noise.    Madame  de  Mer-        '  Put  madame  to  bed,'  said  the  gentle- 
ret  took  advantage  of  an  instant  when  man,  apathetically, 
the  workmen  shot  down  the  bricks,  and        Foreseeing  what  might  happen  during 
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his  absence,  he  had  laid  a  trap  for  his  confidential  Talet,  *  you  will  send  up  my 

wife.     He  had  simply  written  to  the  meals  to  Madame  de  Men*et's  room;  she 

Mairie,  and  sent  for  Duvivier  to  come  to  is  ill,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  her  till 

him.    The  jeweller  arrived  the  moment  she  is  better.' 

after  the  disorder  of  the  apartment  had  The  cruel  man  remained  twenty  days 

been  set  to  rights.  without  leaving  his  wife.    At  the  first 

^Buvivier/  asked  the  gentleman,  *did  part  of  that  period,  when  any  noise  was 

you  not  buy  some  cruci6xe8  of  the  Span-  heard   in   the  waUed-up  cabinet,   and 

lards  who  passed  through  the  townT  Josephine  seemed  going  to  implore  him 

*  No,  monsieur.'  for  the  dying  stranger,  he  answered,  with- 

*  Good:  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon,'  he  out  allowing  her  to  utter  a  single  word— 
said,  exchanging  with  his  wife  the  look  of  ^  You  swore  on  the  cross  that  there 
a  tiger.    *  Jean,'  he  added,  turning  to  his  was  no  one  there.' 
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LAW,  LAWGIVERS,  AND  LAW-BOOKS. 

What  is  Law  ?    If  this  query  be  less  tonished  to  see  a  little  mark  made  in  red, 

awful  than  that  long  unanswered  doubt,  white,  or  yellow  chalk.    His  hands  are 

*  What  is  Truth  V    it  requires  no  less  delicate,  though  black.    There  is  nothing 

profound  reflection  to  solve,  and  offers  no  majestic  in  his  manner,  nothing  apart, 

less  difficulty  to  answer  truthfully.    The  He  seems  to  take  you.    He  is  pleasing  in 

common  Londoner  will  say,  it  is  an  indi-  conversation,  smiling,  although  sad.    He 

vidnal  stifif  from  head  to  foot,  stiff  in  the  has  his  own  sorrows,  but  he  has  no  wish 

long  back,  stiff  in  the  board-like  buttoned  to  trouble  you  with  them.    He  reasons 

front,  stiffer  still  in  the  square  legs,  stiff-  deeply,  he  speaks  boldly,  and  you  know 

est  of  all  in  the  glazed  hat  that  crowns  that  it  is  your  educated  Brahmin  who 

his  stiff,  neat,  close-cropped  head,  who  opens  his  mouth,  and  incarnates  his  bril- 

lastly  glories  in  the  stiff,  terrible,  but,  of  liant  thought.     *  Law,'  he  says,  speaking 

kitchen-maids-beloved  name  oi— police-  deferentially,  but  with  the  assurance  of  a 

man.    The  French  peasant  will  assert  it  man  who  has  long  studied  the  question, 

to  be  a  gendarme^  with  far  more  mous-  *  is  the  only  gate  to  the  final  emancipa- 

tache  than  intelligence,  far  more  cocked-  tion  of  spirit  from  matter.    It  is  the 

hat  than  common-sense,  far  more  galloon  master  that  directs  our  every  action,  the 

and  tags  than  civility.    The  Scottish  ad-  moving  of  our  little  fingers,  the  ruling  of 

vocate  faithfully  believes  it  to  he  the  Sy-  our  hugest  empires  alike;  it  is  the  deli- 

bil's  dictionary  of  incomprehensible,  and  cate  mistress  that  every  good  man  loves 

elsewhere  long-obsolete  terms,  whidi  he  andseeks,that  the  vile  and  tasteless  ignore 

alone  is  permitted  to  open,  and  expected  to  or  shun,  that  is  ever  present  with  us,  ever 

interpret.    The  barrister  in  Pump  Court,  demanding  our  fealty.    It  is  only  by  per- 

Temple,  defines  it  as  a  mass  of  papers,  with  feet  obedience  to  it  that  we  can  ever  hope 

one,  two,  or  three  guineas  indorsed  as  his  to  free  our  souls  from  the  obligations  of 

fee.     The  Christian  student  tells  you,  transmigration,  or  those  lives  in  other 

with  much  justice,  that  it  is  the  world's  worlds,  which,  however  happy,  must  al- 

substitute  for  love;  the  philosopher  )9ro*  ways  be  tainted  with  more  or  less  of 

claims  it  to  be  the  effort  of  reason  to  re-  pain.' 

strain  the  grosser  impulses.     Lastly,  a  Such  is,  indeed,  the  law  of  the  Hin- 

short,  spare,  well-proportioned  man,  with  doos  to  the  Hindoos.   From  the  day,  not 

a  clever,  calm,  dark  face,  with  its  smile  of  a  roan's  birth,  but  of  his  conception 

of  courtesy  and  melancholy  mingled,  its  even,  to  that  of  his  final  interment,  he  is 

utter  resignation,  its  glistening  A  Intel-  always  open  to  future  misery  or  happiness, 

lect,  walks  up  to  your  side.    He  is  clothed  from  the  breaking  or  keeping,  by  himself, 

in  a  long  dark  brown  gown,  reaching  his  parents,  or  his  children,  of  the  sacred 

with  scarcely  a  fold  from  neck  to  heel,  and  almost  immutable  laws  which  have 

His  jet-black  hair  is  cropped  very  short  obtained  in  his  land  for  the  last  three 

round  his  dark  brow,  on  which  one  is  as-  thousand  years.    For,  if  they  are  not 
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qnite  so  irrevocable  as  those  of  the  Modes  cliaracter  of  their  subjects.     It  is  there- 

snd  Persians — if  they  have  been  seriously  fore  no  matter  of  mere  curiosity  to  open 

affected  by  Mussulman,  Butch,  French,  a  Hindoo  law-book;  with  those  who  are 

and  most  of  all  English  conquest — ^the  to  hold  office  in  India  it  is  an  absolute 

laws  of  Manu,  which  were  certainly  in  duty. 

forcefor  a  whole  millennium  before  Christ,        But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 

are  still  binding,  at  least  in  all  essential  English,  in  allowing  the  Hindoo  to  retiun 

points,  certainly  in  all  that  concerns  pri-  his  laws  and  customs,  made  no  attempt 

vate  life,  on  the  well-conducted  Hin-  to  adapt  them  to  less  oriental  notions, 

doo.  The  judicial  and  criminal  law  were  much 

This  universality  of  the  Hindoo  law,  modified  wherever  thev  differed  from  those 

this  imperative  and  thoroughly  religious  of  Europe;  the  political  law  ceased,  of 

character  of  its  institutes,  which  visited  course,  to  exist,  with  the  change  of  dy- 

the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children,  and  nasties,  and  some  of  those  abuses  which 

those  of  the  child  on  the  father — these  had  in  later  years  grown  out  of  the  origi- 

ethical  details,  paralleled  in  no  other  code,  nally  purer  institutes,  and  eventually  b^ 

except  that  wonderful  production — won-  countenanced  by  the  natives,  were  made 

derful  whether  we  please  to  consider  it  absolute  breaches  of  law. 
all  divine  or  partly  human — of  Moses,        80  far,  then,  we  acted  wisely;  but  it  is 

have  had  two  important  results,  which  only  quite  recently  that  we  have  disco- 

their  wise  framers  doubtless  foresaw.   On  vered  the  necessity  of  making  our  roagis- 

the  one  hand,  they  have  become  so  deeply  trates  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 

rooted  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whose  institutes  which  we  permitted  our  sub- 

ancestoiis  they  were  delivered,  that  even  jects  to  retain.    Up  to  a  very  late  day, 

to  dream  of  altering  or  repealing  them  the  business  of  the  courts  was  transacted 

becomes  a  sin;   on  the  other,  they  are  through  native  counsellors,  pandiU^  or 

now  so  much  a  part  of  every-day  life,  that  learned  men,  well  versed  in  the  laws  of 

no  vicissitudes  of  time,  no  external  influ-  their  country,  who  guided  the  judgment 

ences  of  civilisation,  no  new  ideas  of  taste  of  the  British  judge  in  all  the  knotty 

or  refinement,  imported  from  abroad,  and  points  of  civil  litigation.    This  practice 

settled  down  bodily  at  home,  can  yet  af-  soon  grew  into  an  abuse.    It  was  found 

feet  them.    Though  umtable  in  theory,  that  these  natives  were  often  bribed  to 

they  have  been  framed  with  so   much  give  their  opinion  on  this  side  or  that; 

worldly  wisdom,  with  such  a  just  appro-  while  the  few  English  works  existing  on 

ciation  of  the  character  of  the  people  they  the  subject  of  Hindoo  law,  such  as  those 

were  designed  to  apply  to,  that  the  hearts  of  Oolebrooke  and  Strange,  were  totally 

of  the  people  have  become  their  tablets  instifiicient  to  enable  the  judge  to  discover 

of  granite,  the  wisdom  of  their  decrees  whether  he  was  being  cheated  or  not.    It 

their  letters  of  gold.  was  then  that  Mr  Macaulay  prepared  his 

When,  then,  we  conquerors  proposed,  famouscode,  which,  though  long  admitted 
on  making  a  government  of  our  new  In-  to  be  of  great  excellence,  is  still  deferred 
diaii  province,  to  leave  the  Hindoos  their  being  brought  into  use.  Time  will  show 
own  laws,  we  little  knew  what  we  were  whether  this  code  really  meets  the  re- 
taking for  granted.  The  Brahmin  might  quirements  of  the  age  or  not. 
as  easily  give  up  his  observances  of  the  Of  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  this, 
duties  that  Manu  has  prescribed,  as  a  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into 
Jew  reject  Moses,  or  a  Mussulman  Ma-  every  branch,  or  even  into  any  in  aught 
homet.  Though  this  moderation  to  the  but  a  general  manner.  We  mUst  content 
conquered,  less  on  the  principle  of  ^arcere  ourselves  with  a  broad  sketch  of  these 
sMecils,  perhaps,  than  as  an  act  of  ex-  institutes  in  outline,  and  minuter  ac- 
pedicncy,  has  been  attacked  by  many  counts  only  of  their  most  striking  pecu- 
well-meaning  men,  some  considering  it  liarities. 

to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of       The  Blackstone,  or  we  should  perhaps 

Christianity,  others  to  that  even  of  civili-  say  rather  the  Solon,  of  India  is  a  mythi- 

sation  among  the  natives,  there  can  be  cal  individual,  with  the  suggestive  name 

no  doubt  that  it  was  simply  a  necessity,  of  Manu,    Like  the  Minos  of  the  Pelas* 

and  that  its  good  effects,  if  slow,  are  at  gians,  the  Menes  of  Egypt,  the  Manco- 

least  certain,  giving  the  Hindoos  confi-  Capac  of  Mexico,  all  of  whom  he  re- 

(lence  in  their  rulers,  and  obliging  their  sembles  in  many  particulars,  not  except- 

Yulers  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  real  ing  his  very  name,  he  is  considered  as  a 
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half-divioe  man,  who  at  some  dark  age  nity,  that  to  descend  to  prose,  which  was 

of  the  world's  barbarism  came  to  earth,  then  only  the  medium  of  conversation, 

invested  with  plenipotentiary  authority  would  have  been  derogatory  to  its  devo- 

from  heaven,  to  lay  down  rules  for  man*s  tees.    The  astronomer,  the  geometrician, 

behaviour.  the  philosopher,  the  lawgiver,  and  even 

When  we  have  divested  the  legends  the  physician,  bad  to  be  capable  of  ma- 
concerning  him  of  all  the  fanciful  fables  jestic  rhythm,  or  could  not  aspire  to  im- 
with  which  the  native  authors  delight  to  mortalise  himself  by  writing.  But  this 
surround  them,  making  him  at  one  time  is  not  peculiar  to  India.  In  Greece,  the 
the  son  of  Brahma,  at  another  even  the  Orphic  poets,  the  earlier  philosophers,  the 
personification  of  that  god,  and  asserting  mystics,  and  the  first  aspirants  to  science, 
his  reappearance  through  fourteen  sue-  rolled  out  their  knowledge  in  grand  hexa- 
cessive  ages,  past  and  to  come,  we  are  meters.  Xenophanes  even  mingled  satire 
inclined  to  believe  that,  at  some  far  dis-  with  his  philcvsophy.  In  Italy,  we  have 
tant  period,  long  before  the  Hindoo  race  Lucretius  describing  the  Creation,  Yirgil 
penetrated  into  India,  some  king  or  chief-  descanting  on  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  • 
tain,  of  some  such  name,  had  attempted  the  care  of  plants,  in  the  same  metre; 
to  improve  his  subjects  by  the  introduc-  while  Aratus  translated  into  ver»i  the 
tion  of  some  simple  code;  his  name  was  work  of  Eudoxos  on  astronomy, 
then  preserved  with  great  reverence,  and  But  it  is  still  more  striking  to  find  the 
every  futtire  lawgiver  was  called  a  Manu.  lawgiver  commencing  with  a  graud  phi- 
The  work  which  is  attributed  to  him,  and  losophical  account  of  all  things  from  the 
which  is  held  in  reverence  only  second  to  creation  of  the  world  out  of  chaos  to  the 
the  *¥edas'  themselves  throughout  the  institution  of  caste.  But,  while  this  was 
whole  of  India,  could  scarcely  have  been  doubtless  designed  to  add  solemnity  to 
the  work  of  one  man.  Like  the  ^  Digest  his  injunctions,  for  which  he  boldly  claims 
of  Roman  Law/  which  goes  under  Justi-  the  authority  of  Heaven,  we  must  not 
nian*s  name,  it  was  probably  compiled  forget  the  theocratical  character  of  these 
from  several  older  works,  at  the  command  laws,  which  partly  excuse  some  account 
of  some  sovereign  of  a  northern  state  of  of  their  origin,  and  the  state  of  the  world 
India;  and,  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  which  which  necessitated  them, 
the  Hindoos  claim  for  it,  and  which  some  Manu  was  succeeded  by  no  less  than 
orientalists,  particularly  Sir  W.  Jones,  its  thirty-six,  according  to  some,  or  twenty 
earliest  translator,  have  maintained,  it  is  lawgivers,  as  others  say.  The  dates  of 
now  generally  believed  that  it  was  not  these  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  fix, 
compiled  more  than  three  or  four  centu-  but  it  is  conjectured  that  most  of  them 
ries  before  Christ,  and  that  the  great  ne-  range  between  the  first  before,  and  the 
oessity  for  its  compilation  was  either  as  a  eighth  century  of,  Christ  Of  all  the 
defence  against  the  Buddhist  ideas  which  works  that  they  penned,  only  one  is  now 
began  to  be  prevalent  about  that  time,  in  general  use  as  an  autliority.  It  is  that 
or  as  a  check  resorted  to  by  the  Brah-  of  Y4jnavalkya,  who  lived  at  some  un- 
mins  against  the  growing  power  of  the  known  period  between  the  third  and  sixth 
Kshatriya  caste,  or  class  of  nobles  and  centuries  of  our  era.  His  work  is  little 
small  chieftains.  more  than  a  systematic  abbreviation  of.. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  that  Manu's,  with  some  additions  and  some 

older  and  yet  more  copious  works  pre-  alterations,  to  suit  Uie  license  of  those 

ceded  it    We  learn  from  tradition  that  ages.    For  instance,  while  Manu  reckons 

the  first  law-book  attributed  to  Manu  con-  gambling  among  the  most  heinous  crimes, 

tained  no  less  than  100,000  couplets,  or  his  abridger  not  only  speaks  of  it  leniently, 

200,000  lines;  that  this  was  then  reduced  but  even  gives  laws  by  which  it  may 

to  24,000,  next  to  8000  lines;  while  the  be  publicly  supported,  and  directions  for 

work  we  now  possess  contains  2684  cou-  government  inspection  of  gaming  houses, 

Slets,  or  536b  lines.    The  reader  will  a  proof  of  the  d^eneracy  of  morals  from 

oubtless  be  amused  to  hear  of  a  law-  the  time  of  the  great  lawgiver.    Many  of 

book  in  verse,  honA  fide  metre,  from  be-  the  works  of  the  others  are  extant;  but 

ginning  to  end.    But,  after  all,  there  is  that  which  has  gained  the  pre-emineuce 

nothing  very  remarkable  in  this.    In  the  for  T4jnavalkya's  is  the  existence  of  a 

earlier  ages  of  literature,  the  pen  belonged  famous  commentary  upon  it,  called  the 

only  to  men  of  universal  genius.    Lite-  VMit4ksbara,'  the  learned  production  of 

rature  was  invested  with  so  much  of  dig-  a  laborious  lawyer  and  ascetic,  Yijn^ue- 
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sbwara-Bhatta,  who  is  believed  to  have  day,  and  consequently  might  be  eternally 

lived  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.   This  lost  from  his  parents'  n^lect,  so  the  Ilin- 

commentary  is  the  only  authority  on  all  doo,  yet  in  his  mother^s  womb,  was  in  a 

legal  matters  which  is  received  alike  in  way  responsible  for  that  mother's  neglect 

all  the  provinces.     In  the  south  it  occu-  of  the  law.    If  she  did  not  announce  the 

pics  the  first  place;  in  the  north  its  au-  conception,  and  assist  at  the  ceremony 

tbority  is  very  rarely  questioned.  prescribed  for  that  occasion ;  if  at  a  later 

Besides  these,  there  are  whole  libraries  season  of  her  pregnancy  she  neglected 

of  commentaries,  of  more  recent  date,  and  the  Punsarana  ceremony;  if  her  sixth  or 

no  small  number  of  good  di/^ests;  but,  as  eighth  month  passed  without  the  rite  of 

we  are  rather  concerned  with  the  ancient  parting  the  hair;  and  lastly,  if^  on  the 

than  the  modem  law  of  India,  we  shall  birth  of  the  child,  it  were  not  given  a 

confine  ourselves  to  Manu  and  Y4jna-  little  honey  and  clarified  butter  to  taste, 

valkya.  nothing  could  save  the  poor  infant's  soul. 

Law  naturally  distributes  itself  into  but,  in  case  it  survived,  a  most  rigid 

four  principal  classes,  according  to  the  course  of  penance  in  after  life  for  the  sins 

relations  in  which  an  individual  man  or  of  its  parents.    No  religion  was  ever  so 

woman  can  be  regarded:  first.  Religious  firmly  established  as  that  of  Brahminism. 

Law — the  relation  of  man  to  the  higher  None  is  more  ancient,  save  those  of  the 

world;  secondly,  Political  Law — his  rela-  Jews  and  the  Fire -worshippers.     And 

tion  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  a  body;  how  both  of  these  have  dwindled  away! 

thirdly,  Social  Law — the  relation  of  man  how  they  have  lost  their  influence,  even 

to  man;  fourthly,  Domestic  Law — his  re-  over  then:  most  faithful  adherents  !    But 

lation  to  his  kindred.    The  two  last  are  Brahminism,  existing  in  all  probability 

of  course  the  only  two  to  which  we  are  some  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  is 

accustomed  to  apply  the  term  ^  law;'  but  now,  nearly  twenty  centuries  after  onr  era, 

the  crafty  Brahmin  was  determined  to  still  a  flourishing  creed  among  more  than 

have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  the  man  who  a  hundred  million  living  beings.    We  be- 

would  secure  the  protection  of  the  law  lieve  this  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the 

for  his  person  or  propei-ty,  was  expected  worldly  wisdom  of  its  earliest  founders, 

to  conform  to  the  religious  and  political  who  knew  that  nothing  was  so  attractive, 

institutes  of  the  country.  nothing  so  attaching,  as  ceremony  and 

Yet,  even  in  Manu's  day,  the  power  of  ritual,  and  that,  if  the  *  letter  killetb^'  it 
the  Brahmin  was  limited  by  common  at  least  binds  man's  coarser  nature  to  it- 
sense  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  They  self,  and  is  more  lasting,  because  more 
could  not  in  reason  put  a  man  in  the  tangible  and  more  sensual^  than  the 
pillory  for  declining  to  wash  his  hands  or  spirit. 

rinse  his  mouth  before  he  dined;  but  they        The  ceremonies  were  therefore  the  most 

could  threaten  him  with  lasting  torments  important  part  of  the  Brahniinical  reli- 

in  some  future  state;  and,  from  the  tenacity  gion.     From  the  moment  a  child  was 

with  which  all  men  of  all  climes  and  times  born  to  that  of  his  death,  his  salvation 

have  clung  to  the  faiths  in  which  they  was  dependent  on  certain  rites.    These 

were  educated,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  were  six  in  number,  and,  with  the  £our 

these  threats  are  not  quite  as  efiicacious  before  birth,  made  the  ten  ceremonies  on 

as  those  of  a  more  immediate  nature,  which  religion  hung.    On  the  eleventh 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Brahmin,  like  the  day  after  he  was  bom,  the  child  was 

Jew,  was  not  wrong  in  making  religion  named.    In  the  fourth  month,  he  was 

as  much  a  matter  of  law  as  of  conscience,  carried  out  *to  look  at  the  sun.'     In  the 

since  none  have  ever  stuck  more  obsti-  sixth  or  eighth  month,  the  unfortunate 

nately  to  their  creed  than    the    Bin-  infant,  who  was  allowed  no  peace,  had  to 

doos.  be  made  to  eat  a  certain  amount  of  rice- 

The  Hindoo  lawgivers  did  not,  how-  pudding,  with  accompanying  rites.  -  In 

ever,  adhere  to  the  natural  division  which  his  second  or  third  year,  his  head  was 

we  have  mentioned.    To  them,  law  was  sliaved.    So  far  the  female  child  onder- 

literally  the  whole  duty  of  man;  and  to  went  the  same  annoyances  as  the  male; 

contemplate  it  in  all  its  glory,  every  pos-  but  the  little  girl  could  not  participate 

sible  situation  in  which  a  man  could  be  in  the  great  ceremony  of  second  birth, 

placed  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  for  a 

As  under  the  Jewish  Dispensation  a  man  Brahmin,  the  eleventh  for  a  Kshati^yai 

was  no  Jew,  if  not  circumcised  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth  for  a  Vaishya,  or  chiki  of 
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a  merchant    This  consisted  in  hanging  that  makes  it  so  striking  on  Hindoo  soil, 

a  certain  consecrated  thread  round  the  What,  then,  is  caste?    Nothing  more 

neck  and  hody,  and  it  was  this  which  than  the  simple  division  of  rank  and  sys- 

constituted  the  Hindoo  baptism,  and  diS'  tem  which  we  acknowledge  privately  in 

tinguished  the  three  privileged  classes;  England,  in  Europe,  and  all  over  the 

who  were  therefore  called  twice  horn^  or  world,  but  which  the  Hindoo  maintained 

regenerated,  from  the  castes  which  were  publicly,  with,  we  must  confess,  more 

merely  licensed.     The  last  ceremony  was  reason  and  more  conscientiousness.    The 

that  of  marriage,  of  which  we  shall  speak  equality  of  man  is  incom|)atible  with  his 

hereafter.  condition  on  earth.    Men  can  never  be 

We  might  naturally  expect  that,  after  equal  in  respect  of  one  another.    In  the 

all  these  difficulties,  the  boy  would  be  eyes  of  Heaven,  we  know  that  there  is  no 

considered  a  respectable  member  of  so-  respect  of  persons,  and  the  law  of  Ohris- 

ciety,  and  allowed  to  follow  his  own  bent,  tian  countries  emulates  the  sacred  justice, 

Far  from  it.    We  are  treating  of  the  most  and  declares  that  all  men  are  equal  in  its 

despotic  hierarchy,  and  we  must  at  once  eyes.    The  law  of  India,  on  the  other 

lay  down  as  a  rule  that  no  Hindoo  was  hand,  acknowledged  the  inequality  of  dif- 

his  own  master.     His  life  was  divided  for  ferent  ranks  and  classes  of  men.     It 

him  into  four  distinct  periods;  and  he  avowed — what  we  really  act  up  to—that 

could  no  more  overstep  the  limits  thus  the  noble  chieftain  was  open  to  very  dif- 

prescribed,  than  he  could  walk  from  Cey-  ferent  temptations  than  the  abject  slave, 

Ion  to  Australia  across  the  waves,  or  take  and  it  availed  itself  of  this  evident  dis- 

fumished  apartments  in  the  moon.    His  tinction  to  make  the  law  support  its  own 

education  could  only  be  finished  at  cer-  theocratic  and  despotic  views.   The  truth 

tain  periods.    Then  followed  his  marri-  is,  that,  if  a  scale  of  punishments  were 

age  (for  there  are  no  bachelors  or  old  justly  framed  for  all  classes,  according  to 

maids  in  India),  and  his  active  life  in  the  the  temptations  to  which  all  are  open, 

world.  When  he  began  to  feel  his  strength  those  destined  for  the  higher  would  be 

fail,  and  his  muscles  grow  flaccid,  he  was  more  severe,  those  for  the  lower  less  so, 

very  wisely  packed  off  to  the  woods,  to  since  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  edu- 

repent  of  all  the  misdeeds  of  his  past  cation  naturally  diminish  the  strength  of 

career;  and  lastly,  when  he  tottered  and  the  temptation.    If  you  lock  up  for  a 

grew  bald,  he  retired  into  the  ascetic  night  the  starving  vagabond  who  spends 

state  of  a  Sannydsin.  his  last  sixpence  in  drink,  to  drown  his 

We  do  not  mean  that  all  Hindoos  ar-  misery,  you  should  give  a  month's  impri- 

ranged  their  life  after  these  rules;  but  a  sonment  to  the  wealthy  squire,  to  whom 

conscientious  man  could  scarcely  expect  drunkenness  is  nothing  but  a  most  vici- 

a  happy  future  after  death,  if  he  did  not  ous  self-indulgence, 

do  so,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  it  is  very  But  the  Brahmin  took  just  the  oppo- 

probable  that  men  obeyed  the  law  even  site  view  of  the  case.     His  object  was  to 

to  such  extremities.  maintain  a  theocracy  and  oligarchy  by 

The  lawgivers,  then,  divide  their  sub-  keeping  down  the  lower  classes;  and  to 

ject  into  four  parts,  corresponding  with  this  end  the  laws  were  so  framed  as 

the  four  estates  of  man.     The  first  estate  to  excuse    much  in  the  higher  which 

— that  of  education — comprises  almost  was  severely  punished  in  the  lower  or- 

all  the  ceremonial  law;  the  second,  all  ders. 

the  real  corpus  legum — ^the  social,  domes-  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  from 

tic,  civil,  criminal,  political,  and  even  what  period  the  institution  of  caste  dates, 

judicial    laws;    the  third  and    fourth  but  there- is  no  doubt  that  it  existed  long 

estates  are  of  very  slight  importance,  before  the  Aryan,  or  pure  Hindoo  race, 

We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  penetrated  from  Central  Asia  into  India, 

a  sketch  of  the  educational  system  in  The  original  government  was  probably  a 

India,  and  then  pass  to  the  most  strik-  pure  hierarchy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  He- 

ing  of  the  laws  applicable  to  every-day  brews;  and  it  was  only  later  that  the 

life.  chieftains  and  leading  men    began    to 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  In-  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priestho^,  and 

dian  law  is  the  institution  of  caste.    This  to  assert  their  rights  in  a  series  oi  struggles, 

has  often  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  of  which  we  have  still  some  traditions 

India,  but  its  practice  is  found  in  every  extant.    Like  the  priesthood  among  the 

country;   it  is  only  its  acknowledgment  Hebrews  and  the  Celts,  the  Brahmins,  or 
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priestlj  t\w%y  felt  tliat  the  maintenance  Brahmin  religion  devised  a  strange  doc- 
of  their  superiority  depended  on  their  trine.  It  was  asserted  that,  however 
keeping  aloof  from  those  heneath  them,  excellent  a  man's  life  might  hare  been, 
They  were  not  only  allowed  marriage,  but,  his  place  in  heaven  after  death  could  only 
under  the  false  impression  that  a  great  be  maintained  by  the  sanctity  of  his  chil- 
plurality  of  wives  would  increase  the  nu-  dren.  They  saw  that  this  was  a  great 
merical  majority  of  their  caste,  the  priest  means  of  securing  perpetual  adherence  to 
was  allotted  more  wives  than  the  mem-  their  religion.  A  simple  offeriiig  was 
hers  of  the  others.  But,  next  to  a  theo-  ordained  as  a  daily  sacrifice  to  the  memory 
cracy,  an  oligarchy  was  tlieir  aim,  because  of  the  manes  or  ancestors  of  the  house- 
in  that,  too,  the  priesthood  would  come  holder,*  and  it  was  the  r^^ularperformance 
in  for  a  great  share  of  power.  With  a  of  these,  aocording  to  the  ora^Brahmki^^ 
view  to  prevent  at  all  hazards  the  supre-  which  insured  the  dead  their  seat  te 
roacy  of  the  people,  laws  were  introduced  Swargct^  or  heaven,  ftova  which,  if  diB- 
to  debar  the  nobles  from  intermarriage  oontinned,  he  would  fall  to  Nataka^  ^ 
with  plebeians;  and  it  was  these  laws  of  hell.  But,  as  women,  from  their  pA;i(tiar; 
marriage  that  eventually  separated  the  position  in  India,  were  incapacitated  frM^ 
Aryan  race  mto  throe  great  castes — the  sacrificing  or  perform ili^  any- religkMsoa*^' 
Brahmins,  or  priesthmxl;  the  Ksha-  remony,  it  was  absdutely  necesku^'ftnr  a- 
triyas,  or  nobles;  and  the  Yaishyas,  or  man  to  have  at  least  one  son.  '  Hetioe 
plcbs.  the  expediency  of  polygamy.  '  But,  ai 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  this  this  also  was  limited-^  Brahnaift  b6ing^ 

great  Aryan  race  invaded,  and  eventually  allowed  only  four,a  KsbatHyay  Or  warrieVi^ 

settled,  in  the  peninsula  south  of  the  three,  a  Yaishya,  or  tradesman, 'two,  and' 

Himalaya  range,  probably  more  than  one  a  Shudra,  or  slavey  one  wife— 4t  mao  iliigbt 

thousand  years  before  Christ.    It  was  still  fail  in  havihg  male  tt^pring.    A- 

then  that  they  made  the  natives,  whom  number  of  laws  were  therefore  framed  4o 

they  subdued,  their  slaves;  and,  in  order  meet  this  di'fficulty  (amol^  whichf  Was 

to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  own  that  strange  and  ddeteriouS  law  of  bdeff^ 

blood,  formed  a  fourth  caste  of  them,  tion,  of  which  we  shall  treat  heroaft^)/ 

under  the  name  of  Shudras.  or  serfs.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufift^tent  to  litfrtf' 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  earlier  ages,  pointed  out  the  necessity  fiot  only  for  p^jK 
the  distinction  of  castes  was  rigidly  ob-  gamy,  but  even  for  legal  oonoQbinage.'ThiS^ 
served  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarri-  being  once  admitted,  it  be<iame  neceflsart^' 
ages  among  them;  but  laws  so  contrary  to  arrange  a  system  of  polygamy whm" 
to  nature,  among  a  people   of  strong  should  not  endanger  the  parity  oi  '^oasft^ 
passions,  could  not  remain  long  in  effect.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  a  liiab's' 
and  it  was  soon  found  expedient  to  al-  first  wife  should  be  of  his  own  rsfik  abd- 
low  intermarriage,  under  certam  condi-  class,  in  order  thatj  if  possible,  tbe-lteiir' 
tions.  might    be    of   the    same  easte  as'  his 
..  In  all  countries  and  climates  the  nnm-  father.  :'     - 
her  of  women  exceeds  that  of  the  men        Once  married,  he  could  not  take-to' 
considerahly.    It  is  a  grand  provision  of  himself  a  second  spouse,  without  the  odn- 
Providence  to  perpetuate  the  human  race;  sent  of  the  first>-^a  law  which  Wa  think- 
but  under  some  skies,  which  have  an  in-  admirable,  and  which  we  noommei4d<e8fe^^ 
constant  influence  on  those  who  live  be-  cially  to  the  notice  of  t^Mor^Odltes-im' 
iieath  them,  the  majority  of  female  popu-  the  Great  Salt  Lake.    This  obtaitied;  the' 
lation  is  much  greater  than  under  others.'  gentleman  might  propose  to  a  lady  of  a* 
This  is  the  case  in  India;  and,  while  poly-  caste  below  his  own,  but  never  or-  6tt&' 
gamy  was  on  the  one  hand  suggest^  by  above  it,  such  marriages  behsg  caleulat^i 
this,  it  became  on  the  other  a  necessity    to  destroy  Uve  purity  of  caste.     If  th^ 
and  a  moral  expediency.    The  eastern    individual  were  anxious  to  add  y^t'moi'^- 
nations  are  all  more  obedient  than  those                               ■•■'■-  J.           '     .i..-; 

o£  Europe  to  the  great  commandment  •  As  many  customs  6f  tiie  early  CfhristJ^a 
given  to  our  first  parents,  to  be  *  fruitful  Cburoh  of  the  fuurth  and  fifth  ceiktarie^  w^ 
and  multiply.'  If  it  was  a  disgrace  to  a  derired  tbroagb  the  Gnostioa  freai  Iiidfaty.ir 
woman  to  be  barren  among  the  Hebrews,  is  probable  tha^  the  practices  of  jjraariMiWi 
it  was  still  more  so  to  a  Hindoo  man  to  ^A^^  IL^^^  ^""5?^'  -'*^'  4T  '^ 
techildle«.  With  a  view  to  encourage  ;:';r^*i^il^Slr-rh^^ 
obedience  to  tiiat  first  commandment,  the     their  origin  in  this  eastern  custom. 
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to  his  household,  he  had  again  to  obtain  than  the  last.  The  following  will  best 
the  consent  of  both  hb  present  wives,  and  show  how  a  man  was  permitted  by  law  to 
might  then  marry  from  a  caste  still  lower    increase  his  domestic  troubles: — 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

First  Wife. 

Second  Wife. 

Third  Wife. 

Fourth  Wife. 

Brabmio,  or  priest 
Kshatriya,  or  noble    . 
Vaishya,  or  trader      . 
Sbiidra,  or  serf     .     . 

Brahmini. 
Eshatriya. 
Vaishya. 
Shfidra. 

Eshatriya. 

Vaishya. 

Shddra. 

None. 

Vaishya. 
8hMra. 
None. 
None. 

Shfidra. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  poly- 
gamy, though  permitted,  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  carry  out;  for  it  is  natural  that 
the  first  wife  should  object  to  share  her 
place  with  another;  still  more,  when  there 
were  two,  would  a  third  be  obnoxious. 
But  there  were  men  so  infatuated  about 
the  fJEur  sex,  as  to  encounter  all  the 
miseries  of  uxorial  brawlings,  all  the  tor- 
tures of  Caudle  lecturings,  for  the  sake 
of  some  damsel  pleasing  to  the  eye;  and 
somehow,  it  generally  happened  that  the 
new  love  was  of  a  caste  below  his  own. 
Probably  he  did  not  relish  the  foretaste 
bo  had  had  of  the  ladies  of  bis  own 
caste,  and  determined  to  try  something 
humble. 

However  that  was,  a  great  mixture  of 
caste  naturally  ensued  from  these  inter- 
marriages, and  as  the  child  in  India  al- 
ways follows  his  mother's,  not  his  Other's, 
caste,  no  less  than  six  new  but  legalised 
orders  were  created,  with  Hindoo  names, 
which  we  will  spare  the  reader;  but 
when,  in  later  ages,  the  laws  were  disre- 
garded, and  ladies  of  the  higher  classes 
bad  the  bad  taste  to  give  their  hands 
and  hearts  to  gentlemen  much  beneath 
them,  six  other  illegal  castes  were  pro- 
duced, which  were  ever  accnrsi^d,  and 
could  on  no  consideration  be  counte- 
nanced. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  find  one  of 
these  castes,  resulting  from  the  marriage 
of  a  Brahmin's  lady  and  a  nobleman,  not 
only  admitted  among  the  legalised  classes, 
but  even  occupying  a  most  important 
place.  It  was  that  of  the  Stitas,  who 
united  the  offices  of  charioteer  and  bard, 
following  their  father's  warlike  profession 
on  the  one  hand,  and  their  mother's  lite- 
rary character  on  the  other.  Another  of 
these  illegal  castes  were  the  wretched 
Ohand^las,  the  Pariahs  of  old,  the  issue 
of  the  union  which  to  the  Hindoo  mind 
appears  the  most  disgraceful,  that  of  a 
Brahmin's  lady  with  the  despised  Sfaudra. 
These  poor  wretches  ranked  with  the  dog 
and  the  crow.  They  were  forbidden  to 
live  within  the  town  wall;  the  offices  as- 
VoL,  XXIV. 


signed  them  were  those  which  seemed  tho 
most  degrading — to  hew  wood,  to  carry 
water,  to  remove  filth,  and,  worst  of  all, 
to  execute  the  extreme  sentence  of  the 
law  upon  their  fellow-creatures.  It  was 
pollution  to  a  respectable  man  to  con- 
verse even  with  one  of  these  outcasts. 
The  householder  was  enjoined  to  scatter 
crumbs  and  broken  bread  before  his 
door,  for  the  dogs,  the  birds,  and  the 
Ohand^las. 

This  mercilessness  to  a  fellow-creature 
— worse,  perhaps,  in  practice,  than  the 
harshest  cruelty  of  the  American  slave- 
owner— has  been  a  great  reproach  to  In- 
dia.    But  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  ex- 
cusable.    It  required  some  such  stern 
decree,  some  such  awful  curse,  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  institution  which 
the  Brahmin,  wise  as  a  serpent  in  his 
generation,  had  framed  as  the  great  Bul- 
wark of  his  religion.    Again,  the  fatalism 
of  the  Hindoo  took  the  sting  from  even 
this    abject    existence.      The  wretclied 
creature  who  found  himself  thus  cast  off 
by  his  fellows,  like  the  dunghill  on  which 
he  was  fain  to  crouch  for  warmth,  rea- 
soned thus:  *  My  soul,  I  know,  has  passed 
through  many  bodies;  I  have  existed  in 
many  divers  forms  upon  earth,  and  in 
the  last  of  these  I  must  have  committed 
some  dreadful  crime;  I  must  have  slain 
a  cow  or  a  Brahmin,  and  this  is  my  ex- 
piation.   I  Buffer  now,  but  death  will  re- 
lease me;  and  if  I  endure  with  resigna- 
tion, and  do  my  duty  here,  I  shall  be 
born  again  in  a  better  station  of  Hfp. 
Who  knows  but  that,  after  some  half- 
dozen  migrations  from  body  to  body,  I 
may  enter  that  of  a  virtuous  Brahmin. 
At  least  I  am  better  than   the  beasts, 
whose  souls  are  obscured  by  the  grossest 
lusts  of  the  fieshr 

Strange  faith,  that  granted  a  resigna- 
tion which  none  other  but  Christianity 
could  ever  give ! 

But  enough  of  caste.  It  is  not  here 
the  place  to  discuss  its  merits  and  de- 
merits. Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has 
gained  the  end  for  which  it  was  wisely 

2k 
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instituted,  in  preserving  tlic  religion  of  of  liis  family  during  the  time  of  their 

Biulinia  ugainst  all  the  attacks  of  the  studies.     Tlius,  if  the  tutor  died  during 

outer  world,  and  in  giving  to  its  adhc-  the  course  of  instruction,  the  pupil  was 

rents  an  unnniriuuring  resignation,  un-  his  legal  executor,  and  even  his  heir,  iu 

paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  default  of  any  *next  of  kin.'     Theoon- 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  reli-  dition  of  the  student  during  his  education 

gii'Us  life  of  the  young  btudeist: —  was  purely  monastic.     He  was  not  ex- 

On  rising   in  the  morning   he  rnhs  pected  to  pay  any  board,  or  teing  any 

his  teeth    with   a  twig   of   the    Ficiis  money  with  him,  hut  every  day  he  went 

ractiiiifcra,  or,  in  default  of  this,  rinses  round  the  city  and  requested  alms  of  the 

out  his  mouth  twelve  times,  repeating  inhahitants.    It  is  needless  to  say,  thal^ 

us    he    dues    so    a    prayer,    heginning,  in  a  country  where  mendicity  was  almost 

*  Attend,  0  Lord  of   the   forest.'     lie  a  virtue,  as  being  a  proof  of  the  renun- 

must  bathe  morning,  noon,  and  night,  elation  of  the  world,  the  student  had  no 

if  possible,  in  a  stream  or  open  pool,  trouble  m  collecting  a  dinner  for  himself 

After  the  bath  he  rejieats  the  great  sa-  and  master. 

cred  hymn  called  *  Gayatri.*  lie  first  The  first  duty  of  the  guru  or  tutor 
kips  water,  8i>rinkles  bome  before  him,  was  to  see  that  his  pupil  obeyed  all  the 
throws  it  eigiit  times  over  his  head,  and  ceremonial  law,  and  duly  performed  the 
lastly  pours  it  on  the  ground,  lie  then  washing  of  the  mouth,  the  paiiug  of  the 
plunges  three  times  into  the  water,  washes  nails,  the  turning  to  the  east,  &c.  His 
his  gariuent,  dries  it,  and,  putting  it  on,  next  was  to  instruct  him  in  reading,  tiiat 
]»roceeds  to  adore  the  rising  sun.  This  is  he  might  bo  able  at  least  to  read,  if  he 
done  by  tying  up  the  lock  of  hair  which  did  not  understand,  the  *  Yedas,*  or 
is  left  on  the  crown  when  the  head  is  sacred  writ.  The  course  of  religious  in- 
shaved,  and  repeating  a  number  of  struction  was  perseveringly  prosecuted 
prayers  and  hymns,  with  other  rites,  by  reading  a  certain  amount  every  day 
He  then  stands  on  one  foot,  resting  the  till  all  was  finished.  The  ^  Yedas'  are  by 
other  on  his  ankle,  and  in  this  uncom-  no  means  a  small  work,  and  when  a 
fortable  position  clasps  his  hands,  and  re-  number  of  holidays  intervene  to  stop  the 
peats  four  hymns  of  praise  to  the  sun.  reading,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
The  ofiering  to  the  day-god,  consisting  of  take  many  years  to  peruse.  From  five 
sesanmm,  ilowcrs,  barley,  water,  and  red  to  twelve  years  were  calculated  for  each 
sauders-wood,  iu  a  clean  copper  jian,  of  the  three  *  Yedas'  Tthe  fourth  not 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  is  then  being  counted  m  Manus  day),  so  that 
made.  After  this  he  may  take  a  little  the  studies  might  last  from  fifteen  to 
refreshment,  of  which  we  imagine  he  has  thirty-six  years,  and  the  boy  who  began 
much  need,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  study  at  eight  years  old  had  not  finished  till 
the  *  Yedas,*  sitting  with  his  face  towards  twenty-three.  Durmg  this  time  thingi 
the  cast,  his  legs  crossed,  and  a  bunch  of  of  practical  utility  were  also  imparted  to 
Kusha  glass  in  his  left  hand.  An  offer-  him,  such  as  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
ing  to  the  manes  of  departed  ancestors  even  the  higher  sciences,  medicine,  astro- 
foliows,  and  if  he  is  a  truly  devotional  uomy,  law,  &c.  But  when  his  studies 
youth,  he  will  pioceed  to  honour  each  of  were  completed,  it  became  optional  to  lum 
the  gods,  or  class  of  gods,  with  their  ap-  either  to  continue  his  then  religious  slate, 
pro])riate  oblation..  or  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life.    The 

But  the  principal  busuiess  of  the  stu-  ethical  rules  for  a  student  were  suffi- 

dents'  day  wjis  the  study  of  the  sacred  ciently  severe.     Whatever  his  caste  or 

Scriptures.    This  was  performed  with  the  his  future  prospects,  he  was  rt^arded  for 

aid  of  a  guru,  or  private  tutor.    There  the  time  being  as  a  neophyte.    Perfect 

were  no  schools  in  the  India  of  old.    The  soberness,  cliastity,  and  peacefulnesSj  were 

Brahmins,  of  a  certain  standing  and  re-  expected  from  him;  and  if  these  virtues 

putaiion,  undertook  the  instruction   of  were  abandoned  for  a  single  moment,  hifl 

youth  ostensibly  without  remuneiation,  education  was  annulled,  and,  after  vari- 

but  really  in  tlie  expectation  of  a  hand-  ous  penance-s,  he  was  obUged  to  begin 

some  present  of  so  many  cows  or  horses,  again. 

which  was  made  them  by  the  parents  of        This  state  of  morality  might  be  Con- 

tlie  young  men  at  the  end  of  the  course,  tinned  for  life,  if  the  student  choee  to 

This  guru  was  generally  a  married  man,  adoi^t  it.     He  then  became  a  Brahm^cb- 

and  the  pupils  became  virtually  members  aiya,   or   perpetual   student,   taking   » 
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vow  of  lifelong  chastity,  devoting  him-  compact  between  the  two  parties,  without 

self  to  asceticism  and  study,  and  living  even  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  the 

on    the  daily  alms  distributed  by  the  slightest  ceremony,  and  was  called  Gdnd 

pious.  fiarba^  or  *The  marriage  of  the  angels/ 

But,  as  a  common  rule,  he  concluded  This  is  very  common  in  the  Hindoo  love- 

his  education  when  he  had  finished  the  stories;  but,  as  we  might  expect,  the  gen- 

*  Vedas,'  and  then  prepared  to  enter  upon  tleman  was  not  always  very  faithful  to 

active  life.  his  promises,  and  numberless  difficulties 

His  first  requisite  was  a  wife.    It  was  arose  from  the  absence  of  proper  church 

impossible  for  a  young  man  to  become  a  security. 

householder,  and  raahitain  the  sacred  fire  The  seventh  was  a  remnant  of  the  bar- 

of  the  hearth,  until  he  was  married,  and  barous  ages.    The  suitor  literally  eloped 

consequently  liis  friends,  during  his  stu-  with  his  bride;  and  if  he  belonged  to  the 

Uentship,  were  constantly  on  the  look-  warrior  caste,  was  even  expected  to  fight 

out  for  an  eligible  young  lady  to  become  and  vanquish  the  relatives. 

his  partner  for  life.     This  brings  us  to  The  last  was  not  legal,  and  consisted 

the  laws  of  marriage;  and  as  these  are  simply  in  seduction. 

the  most  important  features  in  the  inter-  The  age  for  marriage  was  arranged 

nal  government  of  every  people,  we  shall  after  a  truly  oriental  fashion.    As  we 

devote  some  space  to  their  considera-  have  said,  the  young  man  could  not  take 

tion.  a  wife  till  he  had  finished  his  studies. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  rules  for  The  earliest  age  at  which  this  could  hap- 
polygamy.  But,  in  stating  that  the  Brah-  pen  was  seventeen,  but  in  general  they 
niin  and  Kshatriya  wei*c  limited  to  four  were  not  completed  before  the  twenty- 
and  three  wives,  we  have  referred  only  third  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
to  those  of  different  castes.  A  priest  or  damsel  was  marriageable  at  eight  years 
a  noble,  if  so  inclined,  could  take  any  old.  It  was  then  she  made  her  debut  in 
number  of  wives  of  his  own  caste,  tliough  the  world,  and  from  then  to  the  age  of 
in  civilised  ages  these  were  generally  li-  twelve  was  constantly  on  the  look-out 
mited  to  four  or  five.  On  the  other  for  a  settlement  in  life.  The  responsibi- 
hand,  a  ruling  monarch  was  allowed  an  lity  of  this  devolved  on  the  parents,  who 
unlimited  number  of  unlegalised  spouses,  were  not  only  expected  to  find  a  husband 
who  had  not  the  privileges  of  a  wife,  nor  for  their  daughters,  but  were  even  con- 
the  low  position  of  a  concubine,  like  the  sidered  guilty  if  they  allowed  the  age  of 
morganatic  spouses  of  German  princes.  maturity  to  pass  without  having  sue- 
Originally  there  were  no  less  than  ceeded  in  doing  so. 
eight  forms  of  marriage  recognised,  of  Of  course,  there  could  be  no  real  love 
which  six  were  considered  legal.  They  between  a  man  of  four-and-twenty  and  a 
are  somewhat  curious.  child  of  eight,  and  these  marriages  wcie 

The  first  was  the  Bralima  marriage,  simply  the  results  of  the  machinations  of 

reserved    for  Brahmins,  in   which  the  matchmaking  parents.    But  when  a  man 

young  lady,  clothed  in  a  single  robe,  is  had  been  married  some  two  or  three 

given  with  the  proper  ceremonies  to  a  years,  and  met  with  a  beautiful  girl  of 

young  man  of  good  education.  eleven  or  twelve,  it  was  then  that  the 

The  second  was  the  Baiva,  in  which  real  love  began,  and  that  the  gentleman 

the  damsel  was  decked  out  with  jewels  thought  of  choosing  for  himself;  and  it  is 

and  choice  garments,  and  wedded  to  the  this  second  marriage  which  supplies  the 

household  priest.  plot  to  all  the  Hindoo  romances. 

The  third  was  the  Arsha,  when  the  But  the  duty  that  devolved  on  the 

suitor  had  presented  the  father  of  the  parents  of  choo.^ing  husband  or  wife,  as 

young  lady  with  one  or  two  yokes  of  oxen,  the  case  might  be,  for  their  children  was 

In   the  fourth,  the  father  gave  his  by  no  means  an  easy  one.    One  of  the 

daughter,  with  these  words, '  Do  ye  two  first  considerations  to  be  made  regarded 

lead  together  a  just  life.'  the  physical  features  of  the  bride's  or 

These  four  were  the  best  sorts  of  wed-  bridegroom's  family  in  general.      If  a 

dings.  family  were  known  to  have  any  hereditary 

For  the  fifth,  the  Amra,  the  young  diseases,  such  as  ccnsumption,  dyspepsia, 

man  presented  to  the  bride  or  herparcnts  epilepsy,  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  or  insa- 

whatever  he  could  afford  to  give.  nity,  it  was  by  all  nuans  to  be  avoided. 

The  sixth  was  nothing  but  a  mutual  Again,  if  they  were  over-hirsute  in  body, 
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or  were  not  given  to  pious  studies,  aud  gacious  lawgiver  sliould  not  have  provided 

so  on.  against  them.    But  we  must  remejiiber 

India  was  undoubtedly  a  bad  place  fur  that  the  position  of  woman  was  very  dif- 

])lain  young  ladies.    If  Aristotle  held  the  ferent  in  India  to  what  it  is  in  Europe; 

opinion  that  no  man  could  be  perfect  that  her  domestic  character  was  less  im- 

without  a  certain  amount  of  natural  gifts,  portant;  that  polygamy  naturally  lessened 

and  beauty  auiong  the  first,  the  Hindoos  her  individual  value;  and,  lastly,  that  the 

believed  that  it  was  an  actual  misde-  great,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  sole  object 

uieanour  to  peri>etuate  ui;UneS2<.    Thus  of  wedlock,  was  to  procreate  legitimate 

red    hair,  deformed  limbs,  immoderate  children,  and  those,  too,  males:  for  we 

talkativeneRS,  and  inflamed  eyes,  were  find  that  a  wife  who  bore  only  daughter 

particularly  to  be  avoided — and,  as  it  was  to  be  retained  eleven  years,  and  then 

seems  to  us,  with  much  reason.  put  away,  if  she  had  not  had  a  son;  while 

In  all  the  forms  of  marriage  which  we  the  purely  barren  was  to  be  borne  with 

have  enumerated,  except  those  of  elope-  for  eight  years. 

ment  and  mutual  consent  (Nos.  6  and  7),  After  all,  we  believe  that  no  subject  in 
the  father  had  the  right  of  disposal,  and  social  administration  ever  puzzled  law- 
the  wedding  could  not  take  place  without  givers  so  much  as  that  of  divorce;  and 
his  approval.  But,  if  he  neglected  to  though  at  first  idght  it  does  not  appear  to 
find  a  husband  for  his  daughter  till  she  be  one  of  vital  importance,  we  believe  that 
was  twelve  years  old,  she  then  became  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  chief  in- 
her  own  mistress,  and  could  choose  where  fluences  on  public  morality.  In  most  Ca- 
slie  pleased.  At  the  same  time,  a  younger  tholiccountries  there  is  virtually  no  divorce 
sister  or  brother  could  never  marry  till  jxissible,  since  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  seniors  were  disposed  of.  It  was  pe-  direct  dispensation  of  the  pope,  at  great 
culiar  to  India,  that  the  father  who  ne-  cost  and  trouble.  The  effects  of  this 
glected  to  marry  his  daughter  to  some  want  are  sufficiently  evident;  aiid  nothing 
one,  after  tiie  age  of  puberty — eight  years  can  be  more  shocking,  or  have  a  more  de- 
old — was  considered  as  guilty  as  the  man  grading  effect  on  society,  than  the  public 
who  procured  an  abortion,  because  he  immorahty  in  which  a  husband  or  wife  can 
prevented  his  offspring  during  that  time  live,  without  any  legal  check, 
from  bearing  children.  In  England,  again,  until  tlie  passing  of 

After  marriage,  the  wife  became  the  the  new  bill,  the  higher  and  richer  classes 

ward  of  the  husband.    Whatever  property  only  have  been  able  to  profit  by  the  pos- 

she  acquired  in  any  manner  was  her  sibilityofcomplete  separation;  but, though 

mate's,  as  at  present  in  England.  this  is  far  from  satisfactory,  it  is  evidence 

There  was  no  proper  divorce,  none  a  of  the  propriety  of  making  divorce  pos- 

vinculis  Tnatrimonii^  in  India.    The  wife,  sible,  since  we  find  that  in  the  higher  aud 

that  is  to  say,  could  never  marry  again  middle  classes  there  is  a  certain  tone  of 

during  her  husband's  lifetime,  though,  of  feeling,  a  ceitain  dread  of  the  public 

course,  from  the  laws  of  polygamy,  a  bus-  shame  of  appearing  in  the  newspaper^ 

band  could  do  so.  that  decency  at  least  is  not  outraged; 

In  the  laws  of  divorce,  the  great  ob-  while  in  the  lower  classes,  to  whom  it  has 

ject  of  marriage — the  procreation  of  chil-  not  hitherto  been  made  practicable,  we 

dren — was  constantly  kept  in  view.    Thus  have  daily  proofs  of  the  gross  and  open 

the  parents  of  the  bride  were  constrained  immorality  of  which  the  want  of  an  easier 

to  prove  before  marriage  that  she  was  Jaw  of  divorce  is  the  cause.    On  the  other 

liable  to  no  hereditary  diseases;  but  if  hand,  there  are  countries  in  which  it  is 

these  or  barrenness  were  discovered  after  made  too  easy  to  part  those  whom  €hid 

the  union,  the  huiiband  could  sue  for  a  has  joined.    We  ourselves  were  acquainted 

divorce  (a  mensd  et  thoro).    Again,  in-  with  a  Bulgarian  lady,  of  whom  it  was 

compatibility  of  temper,  immoral  conduct  said  that  she  could  take  a  hand  at  whist 

on  the  wife's  part,  or  a  determuiation  to  with  three  husbands,  having  been  twice 

live  apart  from  her  lord,  were  sufiScient  divorced,  and,  we  believe,  simply  from 

to  enable  him  to  repudiate  her.    The  in-  motives  of  personal  interest  or  ambition. 

justice  of  this  system  is  sufficiently  evi-  In  India,  the  ancient  law,  at  least,  was 

dent,  and  the  evils  arising  to  pubUc  evidently  a  gross  injustice  to  the  wife; 

morality,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  if  tho 

wife  to  maiTy  again,  are  so  striking,  that  bride  herself  were  repudiated  becauae  it 

we  are  astonished  that  the  otherwise  sa-  was  discovered  that  she  bad  some  here- 
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j^itary  disease,  her  parents,  who  had  al-    to  obtain  happiness  in  the  next  Trorld 
lowed  her  to  marry,  were  no  less  amenable    was  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  her  hus- 

to  justice.  band.     But  when  he  died — wliich,  in  the 

One  of  the  most  curious,  and  at  the  case  of  a  warrior,  might  be  soon  after 

same  tinje  most  awful  mistakes  that  have  marriage— she  was,  as  St  Paul  expresses 

ever  been  committed,  is  that  which  in-  it,  to  be  a  *  widow  indeed.'    She  was  for- 

duced  a  whole  nation — one  of  the  most  bidden  all  intercourse  with  the  world, 

civilised  and  most  extensive — to  coupte-  and  enjoined  to  devote  herself  to  nothing 

nance  suicide.    It  is  not  generally  known  but  good  works  and  the  education  of  her 

that  there  is  no  authority  whatever,  not  children.     To  a  woman  in  the  flower  of 

(Bven  a  connivance,  in  Indian  law  for  a  her  youth,  such  a  life  would  be  very  irk- 

widow  burning  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  some,  and  as  she  was  forbidden  by  law  to 

of  her  husband.     How  or  whence  this  marry  again,  the  temptations  to  forget  her 

custom  arose,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  dead  spouse,  and  to  fall  into  immoral 

accuracy.     The  earliest  mention  that  we  courses,  would  be  very  great.    No  wonder, 

find  of  it  is  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors  then,  that  she  preferred  immediate  dejith, 

of  a  comparatively  late  date — as  Biodonis  with  the  hope  that  her  soul  would  accom- 

Siculus,  Strabo,  Cicero,  and  Propertiua.  {rtiny  that  of  her  husband  to  heaven. 
But  Herodotus,   who  was  too  fond  of        On  the  other  hand,  if  his  only  wife 

wonders  to  have  passed  over  this,  makes  died  before  the  husband,  he  was  inime- 

no  mention  of  it.    Manu  and   Yfijna-  diately  to  take  another.    Such  a  thing 

valkya  not  only  do  not  speak  of  it  all,  as   a  widower  was  quite  unknown  iu 

but  give  rules  for  a  widow's  conduct  after  India. 

her  husband's  death,  which  clearly  show  When  a  man  felt  *that  his  muscles 
that  it  was  by  no  means  a  common  custom  became  flaccid,  and  found  his  hair  turn- 
in  their  respective  ages.  It  is  extremely  ing  grey,'  he  was  to  quit  this  world,  and 
probable  that  it  was  borrowed  from  some  prepare  rigidly  fur  the  next.  He  was 
more  barbarous  people,  and  that,  once  then  toabandon  his  business  or  profession, 
adopted,  it  was  imitated  firom  time  to  and,  taking  his  wife  and  the  younger 
time  as  a  praiseworthy  act.  From  this  members  of  the  family  with  him,  he  was 
it  grew  into  a  common  custom;  and  when  to  retire  to  the  forests,  and  li^ad  the  life 
it  bad  arrived  at  that  point,  some  autho-  of  a  religious  recluse.  This  would  gene- 
rity  was  sought  for  it.  This  was  supposed  rally  occur  about  the  age  of  fifty.  About 
to  be  found  in  a  single  passage  of  the  ten  years  later,  he  quitted  his  wife  and 
'  Rigveda,'  the  oldest  scriptural  work  of  all  his  relatives,  bade  them  a  last  fare- 
India.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  well,  and,  retiring  alone  to  the  jungle, 
of  the  blindness  of  man's  judgment,  that  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a 
this  very  passage  has  been  discovered  by  Sanny&sin,  or  ascetic, 
an  Englishman  (Professor  Wil^n)  to  be  Such  was  the  life  of  a  religiously 
nothing  more  than  a  mistake  of  some  minded  Hindoo, 
early  copyist.  A  single  word,  nay,  even  It  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
a  single  letter,  was  wrongly  copied,  and,  strong  resemblance  between  all  codes  o 
incredible  as  it  appears,  this  mistake  has  law  formed  by  a  priesthood;  but  that  be- 
bcen  the  groundwork  of  a  long  scries  of  tween  the  Mosaic  and  the  Hindoo  code 
terrible  crime — if  suicide  can  be  regarded  is  particularly  striking.  It  is  not  part 
in  that  light.  It  is  true,  however,  that  of  our  object  to  enlarge  now  upon  this 
some  kinds  of  suicide  were  permitted  by  theme,  but  we  mention  it  as  a  point  of 
the  earlier  lawgivers.  When  a  man's  life  interest  in  some  of  the  instances  we  are 
was  prolonged  to  an  extraordinary  length,  about  to  give. 

and  his  faculties  and  strength  had  long  As  we  have  stated,  the  great  object  of 
since  failed,  he  was  recommended  to  marriage  was  the  procreation  of  at  least 
mount  the  funeral  pile.  But  this  was  one  male  son,  to  perform  the  obsequies 
expressly  forbidden  in  later  ages,  and  necessary  for  his  father's  future  happi- 
the  last  instance  we  find  of  it  was  the  uess.  But,  if  all  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
case  of  a  King  Shfidraka  in  the  second  curing  this  object  failed,  recourse  was  had 
centui-y,  who  lived  to  a  hundred  years,  to  sundry  practices,  some  of  which  have 
But  it  is  easily  uuderstood  that  the  vo-  since  grown  very  common  in  India, 
lunlary  death  of  the  wife  should  have  The  first  of  these  was  adoption,  which 
become  a  prevalent  custom,  when  once  was  very  generally  resorted  to;  and  so 
introduced.    The  only  hope  for  a  woman  great  was  the  necessity  of  having  a  son, 
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that  it  has  in  some  ages  heen  the  custom  to  prevent  infection.    We  find  some  quaint 

even  to  buy  one  from  his  natural  parents*  ideas  here: — '  The  hand  of  the  artificer,' 

In  other  cases,  the  adopted  son  might  be  says  the  lawgiver,  *any  vendible  com- 

siraply  given  to  the  new  father,  or  ho  modity,  food  received  by  a  begging  student, 

might  be  one  who  was  abandoned  by  his  and  the  mouth  of  a  wornan,  are  always 

own  parents,  or  one  who  had  been  born  pnre.* 

in  the  harem,  but  whose  real  father  was  We  recommend  the  following  ^range- 

not  known.  ment  of  a  monarch's  day  to  any  small 

Another  method  of  procuring  a  son  was  German  prince  who  may  be  tired  of  rouffe 
resorted  to  by  the  widow  herself  of  a  man  et  noir,  and  sick  of  Baden-Baden, 
wlio  had  died  childless.  She  applied  to  The  king  must  rise  at  daybreak,  and 
his  brother,  or  the  next  nearest  relative,  examine  the  state  of  his  ledgers.  He  then 
and  the  application  was  legally  supported,  presides  at  the  principal  causes-at-Iaw, 
to  raise  up  seed  to  his  dead  relation;  and  bathes  and  breakfasts,  after  which  he  re- 
so  far  the  Hindoo  was  analogous  to  the  ceives  the  money  brought  in  by  the  re- 
Mosaic  institution;  but,  unlike  it,  as  a  venue  officers.  His  next  duty  is  to  give 
widow  was  never  to  marry  again,  she  did  audience  to  his  secret  police  (for  political 
not  become  the  wife  of  the  relative,  but  detectives  were  almost  as  common  in  some 
returned  to  her  widowhood  as  soon  as  a  Indian  governments  as  in  that  of  the 
son  was  born.  worthy  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies),  and  to 

The  Hindoos,  like  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  hold  his  privy  council  of  ministers.    After 

and  indeed  most  oriental  peoples,  were  this  he  is  allowed  unrestrained  recreation, 

very  particular  as  to  what  they  ate  and  which  he  chiefly  indulges  in  his  palace 

drank,  and  tlie  heat  of  the  climate  ren-  garden,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  the 

dered  it  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  seraglio.    But  he  is  not  allowed  to  forget 

public^  health,  to  make  certain  objects  his  duties  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures, 

unclean  by  law.    Yfijnavalkya  declares  and  he  is  soon  called  to  review  the  troops, 

that  a  man  must  avoid  food  which  is  and  consult  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

*  sour  or  stale,  left  after  a  meal,  touched  Other  occasional  duties  filled  up  the  day; 

by  a  dog,  or  even  looked  at  by  a  wretched  and  when  the  evening  sacrifices  were  owr, 

outcast.'  he  had  again  to  see  his  secret  emissaries, 

He  was  forbidden  the  flesh  of  all  ani-  and  his  duties  thus  concluded.     He  then 

mals  whose  hoofs  were  not  cloven.    *  Every  retired  to  the  seraglio,  where,  if  gaily  difr 

beast  that  partcth  not  the  hoof,'  says  posed,  he  passed  his  evening  with  rovsic 

Moses  in  Deuteronomy.     He  was  for-  and  dancing  among  the  ladies,  or,  if  of  a 

bidden  the  flesh  of  all  carnivorous  birds,  more  devout  turn,  in  studying  the  *  Vedas.* 

and  those  that  tear  their  flesh  with  their  Lastly,  he  retired  to  bed,  as  he  had  risen 

claws;  just  as  Moses  forbade  the  Israelites  from  it,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music, 

to  eat  of  *  the  eagle,  the  ossifrage,  and  This  w5s  certainly  no  life  for  a  Gteorge 

theosprey' — kites,  vultures,  ravens,  owls,  IV.,  or  a  King  Cligmt^  and  if  all  the 

cormorants,  &c.    Herons,  ospreys,  ravens,  monarchs  of  India  had  been  true  to  the 

and  lapwings,  are  especially  mentioned  injunctions  of  the  legislator,  we  fancy 

both  by  Moses  and  Manu;  but  the  latter  the   peninsula  would   not   now    be   in 

adds  many  others,  including  all  webfooted  our,  but  in  native,  hands.     The  reader 

birds,  jays,  parrots,  &c.     The  hare,  on  will  be  amused  to  bear  that  the  lawgiver 

the  contrary,  might  be  eaten  by  the  Hin-  has  not  been  content  with  laying  down 

doo,  though  forbidden  to  the  Jew.     But,  such  detailed  prescriptions  for  a  sove- 

as  a  general  rule,  the  former  was  to  touch  reign's  conduct  as  the  above,  but  has  even 

nothing  that  had  not  first  been  offered  to  gone  off  into  a  flourishing  essay  on  the 

the  gods,  either  by  himself  or  his  host.  art  of  war,  and  concluded  by  pointing 

The  purifications  of  the  person,  the  out  how  a  monarch — who  in  war  was 

clothes,  pots  and  pans,  and  even  houses,  almost  always  the   commander  of  his 

form  another  point  of  similarity;  while  army — should  employ  the  tactics  he  de- 

both  nations  had  the  same  horror  of  scribes. 

corpses  and  carcases,  and  the  same  laws  Some  of  the  punishments  for  criminal 

acts  are  curious.     Thus  a  man  could 

^  *  This  custom  has  led  to  a  horrible  traffic  claim  a  fine  of  ten  panas  from  any  one 

brought  great  censure  on  the  Hindoo  laws  of  "in>-     "  struck  with  a  stick  so  as  to  be 

adoption.  .  hurt,  he  claimed  thirty-two  pctnas}  imft 
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if  the  blood  was  drawn  by  the  blow,  the  reader  with  a  clear  idea  of  their  character 

fine  was  doubled.  in  the  principal  points.    But  we  trust 

A  clothes-stealer  had  his  hand  cut  off;  that  we  have  shown  that  the  huge  codes 

a  pickpocket  lost  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  of  law  to  which  we  have  referred  aim  at 

The  highest  fine  was  inflicted  on  one  being  rather  the  general  guides  of  man's 

who  willingly  entertained  or  assisted  a  conduct  under  all  possible  circumstances, 

thief.    If  a  woman  killed  her  husband,  than  simply  the  vao^d  w€cwm  of  the  judge 

she  was  thrown  into  the  water,  with  a  or  the  lawyer.    Perhaps  nothing  is  more 

stone  round  her  neck,  provided  she  was  suited  to  indicate  their  moral  and  philo- 

7U)t  in  the  family-way  at  the  time,    A  sophical  tendency  than  the  following  verse 

woman  who  poisoned  any  near  relation  from  Manu: — 

was  first  to  have  her  ears,  hands,  nose,        *  He  who  breaks  mould,  clips  grass  with 

and  lips  cut  off,  and  then  to  be  trodden  his  fingers,  or  bites  his  nails,  will  speedily 

to  death  by  oxen,  sink  into  ruin.' 

There  is  a  curious  instance  of  super-        As  Europeans,  we  smile  to  find  so 

stition  in  these  laws,  which  reminds  us  of  trivial  an  injunction  in  the  work  of  a 

the  dark  ages  in  Europe.     If  any  serious  lawgiver;  but  from  an  Indian  point  of 

accident  happened  to  a  witness  in  a  trial  view,  it  elicits  our  highest  admiration, 

within  a  fortnight  after  he  had  given  It  proves  that  the  legislator  could  de- 

bis  evidence,  it  was  taken  as  a  divine  scend  to  consider  the  minutest  details  of 

proof  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  per-  the  subject  he  had  embraced.    He  wisely 

jury,  and  he  was  at  once  brought  up  and  foresaw  that  it  was  useless  to  give  nian  a 

punished.  grand  list  of  prohibitions  against  crimes, 

The  extensive  practice  of  trial  by  ordeal  to  which  he  might  have  no  direct  tempta- 
is  another  proof  how  much  the  Hindoo  tion,  if  he  allowed  him,  by  childish  waste 
was  affected  by  superstition.  This  is  a  of  time,  to  indulge  the  root  of  all  evil — 
subject  of  much  interest,  and  the  more  so  idleness.  He  wished  to  impress  on  his 
as  the  practice  was  continued  in  India  reader  that  every  moment  of  this  life  is 
up  to  a  very  late  period;  but  we  have  no  precious  for  the  working  out  of  our  sal- 
space  to  go  into  it.  vation;  and  he  did  not  deem  it  beneath 

Our  notice  of  the  law  of  the  Hindoos  the  dignity  of  institutions  which  aimed  at 

has,  of  necessity,  been  very  brief  and  im-  the  perfection  of  life,  to  deprecate  vice, 

perfect.     It  would  demand  much  more  sin,  and  crime,  in  their  very  earliest  and 

space  than  we  can  give  it,  to  present  the  simplest  form. 
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Come  to  the  bridge. 
From  where  thou  stand'st,  the  shuddering  moor-men  tell 
Of  many  weary  of  life,  who,  wild  with  pain, 
Have  leap'd  into  the  desperate  arms  of  Death: 
Look  down  into  their  refuge — ^is  it  peace?" 
Now  list  the  roar !    Swift  through  the  wondrous  cleft 
The  torrent  raves,  invisible  to  men; 
Yet  mark  again — not  all !  lo,  far  below. 
In  the  last  depth  of  the  profound  abyss, 
A  spectral  pool,  like  a  stem  heart  at  rest 
'Mid  throbbing  hosts,  dark,  dread,  as  some  unblest 
Memory  of  youth,  deep-sunken  in  the  past. 
Wherein,  down-gazing  with  remorseless  eyes, 
We  catch  faint  reflex  of  our  present  selves, 
Ghostly  and  pale!    Thou  see'st  no  more;  the  boughs 
Of  sombre  trees,  rooted  in  walls  of  crag. 
Close  o'er  the  foam,  as  o'er  some  terrible  scene 
Of  violent  passion  wed  with  ruthless  power, 
The  shadow  of  the  night;  but  thou  can'st  hear 
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The  onward  rush  of  watei-s,  and  the  gusts, 

Lom  as  the  vain  complaints  of  wandering  shades. 

Moaning  among  the  nmbrage  sere  and  sacL 

But  quit  this  stand,  where  fear  fills  all  the  air. 

And  sense  of  giddy  tumult  palsies  thought; 

Come  down  into  the  valley,  where  the  gorge 

Returns  the  stream  to  daylight,  and  the  clififa 

Somewhat  retire,  aiul  rising  into  hills 

A  thousand  feet  in  height  on  either  bound, 

Clothed  to  the  very  crown  with  tangled  woods, 

Wherein  the  wild-cat  ranges,  steeply  gird 

The  winding  glen,  and  from  its  lower  realm 

Preclude  the  sun  till  noon.    Trace  back  the  brook, 

And,  by  the  aid  of  sprays  and  knotted  grass, 

Climb  to  the  moutii  of  that  grim  rift,  and  seek 

To  peer  into  the  secrets  of  its  night; 

Thence  shalt  thou  see — or  e'er  the  jealous  rocks 

Obstruct  thy  view — an  urn  of  waters,  deep 

And  dusk  as  Letlie,  quiet  as  the  darkness, 

Recluse  from  garish  beams  of  stars  or  sun. 

Sleeping  for  ever  without  even  a  dream: 

Spot  which  imagination  well  might  hail, 

Oblivion^s  temple,  'mid  whose  sacred  gloom. 

From  year  to  year,  and  onward  to  the  end, 

Silence  the  shadow  ministers  as  priest  1  B.  B. 
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Awake,  my  love,  awake ! 
The  morning  star  but  tarries  to  resign 
To  thee  his  crown  of  beams;  the  dew-drops  shine, 
Like  blossom'd  gold,  on  field,  and  flower,  and  tree; 

And  on  the  azure  sea 
One  foot,  the  other  on  a  rosy  height, 
The  morning  shakes  his  golden  locks  of  light; 
And  on  each  bough  there  is  a  bird,  that  cries—- 

'Awake,  my  love,  arise!* 

Sleep,  like  a  wizard  knight, 
In  his  enchanted  castle  thee  restrains. 
Fast  fetter'd  with  his  softest  silken  chains, 
And  in  sweet  dreams  his  whisper'd  passion  tells. 

I  come  to  Tireak  his  spells. 
Lift  those  white  eyelids,  like  pure  wreaths  of  snow. 
From  a  blue  river  melting,  and  bestow 
One  glance  on  him  who  lingers  for  its  sake. 

Awake,  my  love,  awake ! 

My  beautiful,  my  own ! 
Free-footed  on  the  lea  as  mountain  deer: 
Come  with  me  o'er  the  meadows,  love,  to  hear 
The  lark  his  gushing  gladness  warbling  high 

In  morning's  gorgeous  sky; 
And  we  shall  see  the  weeping  flowers  of  May 
Smile  when  the  sun  shall  kiss  their  tears  away: 
With  them  I'll  weave  a  garland  for  thy  sake. 

Awake,  my  love,  awake  \  W.  Iffi 
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Yes  !  yes ! — the  point  is  decided.    Fate  he  is  papa's  partner,  he  is  to  interfere  and 

and  inclination  compel  me  to  it.     I  will  dictate  about  us.  Let  him  domineer  over 

keep  a  journal.     Shakspere  speaks  of  the  the  clerks  in  the  counting-house,  if  he 

*  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men;'  who  knows  pleases,  but  he  neircr  sliall  over  rae.     He 

that,  without  particularising  them,  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  curtailing  every  amuse- 

may  have  meant  women  also !     It  is  a  roent  I  am  to  have,  although  he  is  indnl- 

crisis  in  my  life.    I  feel  it  so.    Every  gent  enough  to  Bessie.     All  through  his 

pulse  throbs  when  I  think  I  am  to  go  to  preaching  to  papa  and  mamma,  I  was 

Harrowgat^  this  season  with  papa  and  sent  off  three  years  ago  to  Miss  Denman's; 

Bess.    That  something  great  will  arise  but  one  comfort — instead  of  the  banish- 

from  this  visit,  this  unwonted  emotion  ment  he  intended  it  should  be  for  me,  I 

foretells.    Feelings  of  a  nature  unfelt  have  gained  many  dear,  dear  friends,  whose 

before  agitate  my  breast.     What  do  they  love  I  hope  to  retain  while  life  shall  last, 

portend  ?     Now  is  the  time  to  portray  Now  I  am  home,  to  remain,  and  to  come 

them,  while  they  live,  and  are  passing,  out,  which  I  should  not  till  doomsday,  if 

And  who  knows  what  may  be  the  fate  Mr  Lindsay  had  his  will;  for  he  declared, 

hereafter  of  this  little  narrative  ?     In  the  other  night,  he  thought  a  Harrowgate 

some  old  castellated  mansion,  my  grand-  hotel  no  place  for  a  girl  of  seventeen, 

children  may  drag  it  forth  to  the  light  of  Seventeen,  indeed !  I  should  like  to  know 

day,  and  read  with  wondering  comments  what  harm  that  would  do  me.    I  might 

these  domestic  annals  of  the  nineteenth  get  a  husband,  if  that  beany  sin;  though 

cehtuiy.  In  the  chequered  scene  to  whk;h  I  daresay  he  thinks  lam  4}oo  great  a  baby 

we  hasten,  I  may  perchance  meet  with  even  for  that.    But  I  could  remind  you, 

celebrities — men  of  genius — bom,  alas !  my  good  Mentor,  that  one  day  you  showed 

before  their  time;  men  who,  two  or  three  rae,  in  Exeter  Hall,  a  very  lovely  young 

centuries  after  their  birth,  will  have  the  duchess,  who  was  uiarried  when  not  much 

humble  cottage  where  they.cfirit  saw  the  older  than  I  am  now,  and  I  never  heard 

light  purchased  and  preserved  by  a  grate-  her  called  *  childish.'   By  the  time  I  could 

ful  nation,  for  information  of  whose  daily  come  home  and  have  settlements  drawn, 

life  every  waste  manuscript  bureau  in  old  and  my  trousseau  made,  a  good  many 

families  will  be  seansfaed.     Then  with  months  would  be  added  to  seventeen, 

what  avidity,  in  the-.year  of  our  Lord  two  But  I  am  forgetting  to  record  the  events 

thousand,  perhaps,  will  learned  antiqua-  of  the  day.  At  breakfast,  papa,  in  a  sud- 

rians  peruse  the  diary  of  Caroline  Ross!  den  ht  of  generosity,  ga^e  Bessie  and  me 

What  a  reflection — to  live,  like  John  a  present  of  money,  to  buy  various  things 

Evelyn,  in  history!    -H«d  any  of  the  Ro-  we  wanted  before  going  to  Harrowgate. 

man  ladies  in  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  Mamma  charged  us,  as.  we  were  going 

kept  such  a  book,  how  they  would  have  out,  to  buy  handsome  parasols,  as  she 

lived  in  Gibbon  and  Mrs  Markham;  and  said  a  shabby  one  would  destroy  the  look 

what  a  chance,  too,  for  the.  Bodleian  of  the  best  bonnet  Madame  Blazon  ever 

Library  or  tlie  British  Museum !  made.    I  wanted  some  money  to  buy  a 

From  to-day,  then,  I  will  begin.    I  journal,  with  a  lock  and  key;  so  I  bought 

shall  note  everything  that  happens;  and  rather  a  cheap  parasol,  and  kept  the  rest 

how  delightful  it  will  be,  when  I  go  to  of  the  money.    Of  course  Bessie  was  very 

spend  Cliristmas  at  Aunt  Alington's,  to  angry;  but  I  persuaded  her  to  keep  it 

sit  up  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  quiet,  and  slipping  into  a  stationer's, 

reading  to  my  cousins  of  these  scenes  of  bought  the  nicest  book,  with  a  lock,  and 

splendid  triumph.    And  Miss  Denman  a  little  gold  key,  that  I  could  wear  next 

will  yet  learn  that  her  best  pupil  in  Eng-  my  heart  day  and  night.    I  was  afraid 

lish  composition  has  not  disgraced  her  by  all  evening  mamma  would  ask  to  see  our 

hurrying  over  the  details  .  pmrchafies,  but  she  was  too  busy;  and 

Monday  morning. — We  are  to  start  once  in  bed  that  night,  I  knew  I  was 

to-morrow,  by  the  nine  o'clock  train;  and  safe. 

I  also,  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr  Lindsay  has  Tuesday  moming.'^V^i  early  to  finish 

said  against  it.    That  disa^eable  man  I  the  packing.    We  bad '60  many  trunks, 

I  am  sure  I  dj  not  know  why,  because^  that  mamma,  with  great  eleverness,  sent 
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off  Hopkins,  our  page,  with  them  to  the    tie  Dialeni,   a   very   handsome   hotel, 
station-house  before  pap«  saw  them,  for    not  far  from  the  Pump-room,  and  to  it 
he  always  gets  cross  when  he  finds  much    we  drove  at  once.    It  was  so  neardinrier- 
higgage.    At  breakfast  Mr  Lindsay  an-    time  when  we  arrived,  that  we  liad  to  nse 
nounced  he  was  out  of  health,  and  he    great  expedition  to  be  dressed  before  the 
thought  Ilarrowgate  water  would  do  him    bell  would  ring,  but  when  it  did,  wo  were 
good;  and  as80»)ii  as  Uncle  Joseph  came    ready,  and  issidng  from  our  room,  found 
back  ho  would  follow  us.    Out  of  health !    papa  on  the  lobby  waiting  to  escort  ns. 
Preposterous;  the  man  is  well  enough,  as    Every  one  was  taking  theu*  seat  when  we 
any  one  can  see;  but  papa  encouragetl    came  in,  so  we  hurried  to  ours,  those 
him  all  he  could  to  come,  for  not  another    nearest  the  foot  of  the  table,  as  is  the 
reason,  I  am  sure,  than  that  it  would  be    custom  for  new-comers.    I  had  not  time 
convenient  sometimes  to  leave  us  in  his    to  look  about  me  durhig  the  eoup,  but  I 
charge,  when  papa  had  any  amusement    took  no  fish,  and  that  gave  roe  time  to 
for  himself  in  hands.     We  shall  be  well    enjoy  a  good  stare  up  and  down  the 
off,  I  think,  with  such  an  escort.    Wo    table.     I  never  saw  so  many  handsome 
would  require  a  Hercules  to  annihilate    men  together  before;  and   the   women 
such  a  dragon,  if  any  one  wanted  even  ac-    were  more  than  passable,  but  not  a  fiice 
quaintance  with  us.    When  we  got  to  the    I  had  over  seen  before,  so  I  conld  not  tell 
King's  Cross  Station,  and  saw  Hopkins,    if  any  one  was  sitting  next  their  own  re- 
like  Marius  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage,    latives.     Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  I 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  perfect  mountain  of    thought  I  knew,  and   looking  farther 
trunks,  I  laughed;  but  Bessie  knew  bet-    down  our  side  of  the  table,  who  should  I 
ter,  for  sure  enough  papa  grew  perfectly    see  but  Lydia  Grantham,  one  of  the  dear- 
savage,  and  ordered  Hopkins  to  get  a  cab    est  friends  I  ever  had  at  Miss  Denman's, 
and  take  all  the  large  boxes  home  again;    and  who  left  school  half-a-year  before  I 
and  began  himself  to  pull  out  one  after    did.    My  heart  throbbed  at  the  sight  of 
another  from  the  heap,  saying,  *  this  one,'    this  dear  friend,  from  whom  I  had  been 
*  and  this,'  *  and  this,'  without  any  dis-    so  long  separated,  but  I  stilled  its  beat- 
tinction  of  contents  and  proprietorship;    ings  by  a  strong  effort,  and  waited  pa- 
when  Mr  Lindsay,  who  had  come  with    tiently  to  try  and  catch  her -eye.     This  I 
US,  went  up,  and  by  degrees  got  him    failed  in  doing,  and  these  two   warm 
pacified,  and  himself  had  the  luggage    hearts  were  sundered  for  more  than  an 
stowed  away  in  the  vans.    It  was  well  to    hour  by  the  tedious  formulary  of  a  din- 
see  my  lord  Lindsay  doing  that  much  for    ner  party.    At  last  the  ladies  rose,  and 
us,  for  I  never  before  saw  him  do  any    we  all  filed  out.     When  Lydia  came  out, 
good  to  man  or  beast.     What  an  old    I  went  up  to  her,  and  laying  my  hand  on 
tiger  he  is.    He  handed  us  into  the  car-    her  arm,  spoke  but  one  word,  *  Lydia!* 
riage,  saying  to  Bess,  *  A  pleasant  trip.    No  more  was  needed;  my  dearest  friend 
Bessie;'  but  to  me  not  one  single  word,    and  I  were  in  each  other's  arms,  mingling 
hut  shaking  hands  in  a  sort  of  *you  would    our  tears,  regardless  of  heartless  lookers- 
not  go  if  I  could  help  it,  and  you  would    on.    Among  these,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
not  play  many  pranks  if  I  could  go  and    was  my  sister,  who  rated  me  aiterwards 
stop  theni*  sort  of  air,  and  I  felt  greatly    for  what  she  called  *a  silly  scene;*  but  I 
relieved  when  the  train  moved  on,  and    could  afford  to  pity  her,  as  she  had  never 
we  left  him  behind  us.    Bessie  had  got    known  the  blessing  of  true  friendship, 
up  to  tbe  far  end  of  the  carriage,  but  I    But  Lydia  and  I  disregarded  the  sneers 
was  just  next  papa,  and  a  pleasant  scat    we  saw  on  faces  around  us,  and  went  into 
I  had  of  it,  too,  for  he  never  ceased  for    the  drawing-room  with  our  arms  i)assed 
three  stations  abusing  about  the  trunks,    lovingly  round  each  other's  waists.    There 
At  last,  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding    I  heard  from  Lydia  that  she  was  here 
this  delightful  strain,  I  pretended  to  be    with  an  uncle,  who  was  her  guardian,  and 
asleep,  and  at  last  was  really  so.    I  woke    I  breathed  a  thanksgiving  when  I  heajrd 
up  at  the  stations,  which  were  few,  as  wo    I  was  to  enjoy  her  much-prized  society 
had  an  express  train,  but  except  papa  got    for  another  week.    Some  of  the  ladies 
out,  I  did  not  venture  to  open  my  eyes,    came  up  and  talked  to  Bess,  so  I  was 
for  fear  he  should    begin  again.      At    free  to  devote  myself  to  Lydia,  which  I 
Church  Fenton,  a  good  many  people  got    did,  and  we  were  so  happy  together  that 
out;  others  joined  us,  and  we  went  on  to    I  forgot  to  note  anything  that  passed 
Harrowgate.    Papa  had  taken  rooms  at    around  us,  or  any  of  the  people. 
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IVednesdai/  night, — Too  much  &tigiied  feet;  I  unfastened  her  dress,  and  brushed 

to  write  much  to-night;  yet  the  events  her  hair  with  a  hard  brush;  and,  after 

of  the  day  have  been  too  varied  and  im-  half-an-hour's  labour,  I  had  the  gratiti- 

portant  to  be  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  cation  of  seeing  her  quite  recovered,  and 

How  gay  life  is  here;  may  it  be  our  lot  putting  on  her  pink  bonnet  to  walk  in 

to  enjoy  abundance  of  it.    Heaven  send  the  Sfjuare.    We  met  Count ,  and 

papa  may  not  think  it  too  expensive.  I  Lydia  introduced  mo.  Wliat  an  interest- 
have  drank  that  odious  water;  bitter  bad  ing  person  the  count  is!  Who  can  it  be 
it  is.  Two  comforts — and  two  only — I  he  resembles]  I  must  ask  Lydia.  What 
had  when  imbibing  it: — it  is  fashionable,  a  sensation  his  appearance  made  at  the 
and  that  Mr  Linikay  will  find  when  ho  dinne]>table  !  He  did  not  talk  or  even 
comes  what  a  long  journey  he  has  had,  venture  to  glance  at  Lydia,  as  her  uncle 
all  for  such  a  nauseous  draught.  After  was  present;  but  to  me,  as  next  neigh- 
a  day  of  walking  and  talking,  and  intro-  hour,  he  made  several  remarks.  Littio 
ductions  to  soino  of  dearest  Lydia's  Mrs  TufTncU,  who  is  mcorried  to  an  old 
friends,  we  threaded  the  mazy  dance  this  man  forty  years  her  senior,  kept  glancing 
evening  in  each  other's  much-loved  so-  across  the  table  at  us  through  lior  eye- 
ciety.  glass,  and  after  dinner  asked  me,  *  where 
Thursday, — Went  with  a  party  to  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  cor- 
Studley  Park;  thought  very  little  of  the  sair,  as  she  heard  him  call  me  by  njy 
niins.  Not  half  so  pretty  as  some  crayon  name.'  Lydia  squeezed  my  arm;  so  I 
sketches  we  copied  of  it  at  school.  Looked  answered,  guardedly,  *Ue  had  been  in- 
everywhero  for  two  large  stones  that  were  troduced  to  me  that  day«'  I  did  not  say 
in  tho  foreground  of  one  of  mine;  could  by  whom;  but  she  laughed,  and  said, 
not  find  them,  nor  a  bare  trunk  of  tree  ^  Very  well,  Miss  Caroline,  you  would  not 
that  was  in  one  of  Lydia's.  Hope  no  one  be  a  school-girl,  nor  your  friend  there 
has  carried  them  away.  Think  it  would  either,  if  you  had  not  a  secret  between 
be  advisable  to  mention  it  to  Earl  de  you  of  some  kind;  I  wish  you  joy.'  So 
Qrey.  Will  consult  Lydia  to-morrow.  she  walked  away,  and,  I  must  say,  I 
Friday, — A  day  to  be  much  remem-  thought  her  remarks  impertinent,  pre- 
bered.  To-day,  dearest  Lydia  reposed  in  suming,  and  disgusting.  A  school-girl ! 
the  faithful  bosom  of  her  friend  her  Monday. — The  count  tells  us  he  has  a 
heart's  cherished  secret.  Ah  i  how  little  friend  staying  at  the  Dragon  Hotel,  who 
I  dreamed  the  deep  feelings  buried  be-  will  avail  himself  of  the  first  vacant 
neath  that  light  exterior.  Dearest  Lydia,  apartment  in  the  Diadem  to  move  thi- 
how  I  sympathise  with  her.    Lydia  is  at-  ther,  for  the  pleasure  of  bis  friend's  so- 

tachod;  in  how  few  words  this  can  be  ciety,  and What  ?    He  looks  at 

written;  but  even  in  this  sacred  treasury  me,  and  smiles.    What  can  this  mean) 
I  must  not  write  his  name;  sufiicient  it        Tuesdiny, — In  the  height  of  our  feli- 

is  a  noble  one— one  worthy  of  Lydia  city,  we  forgot  that  to-day  my  Lydia  will 

Qrantham.  Countess !  how  pretty  it  be  torn  from  my  arms  by  a  rolentlesg 

will  sound.    Perhaps  ho  may  be  above  guardian.    They  are  to  return  home. 
Lydia  in  rank,  but  she  has  personal  qua-         One  o^clock, — That  dear  little  woman, 

lifications  fit  to  grace  a  throne.    lie  is  a  Mrs  Tufiiicll,  has  suggested  a  plan.    If 

foreigner.    I  write  no  more.  my  father  would  consent  to  take  charge 

^urday, — To  -  day   Lydia's  beloved  of  Lydia,  and  Bessie  were  contented,  per- 

has  arrived,  and  I  have  seen  him.    We  haps  Mr  Grantham  ooald  be  indaoed  to 

were  all  coming  out  of  the  lunch-room,  leave  Lydia  with  us  during  our  stay, 

when  a  cab  with  luggage  drove  to  the  Happy  thought !  we  may  still  be  together 

door^   and  a  dark,  handsome  stranger  for  a  little  longer.    Lydia  will  throw  her- 

stepped  into  the  hall.    When  I  felt  my  self  at  her  guardian's  feet,  and  I  at  papa's, 

companion  droop  upon  my  arm,  then  I  We  will  entreat  for  a  respite, 
knew  the  arbiter  of  her  fate  stood  before        Two  o^dock, — Papa  was  in  the  best  of 

us.    I  hurried  her  up-stairs  into  her  room,  humours,  smoking  a  cigar  (a  good  sign), 

and. bolted  the  door,  to  prevent  prying  and  agreed  at  once,  without  the  least 

curiosity  witnessing  her  emotion.    I  tried  trouble.   Lydia  tells  me  she  went  through 

every  remedy  to  restore  her  equanimity  a  most  harrowing  scene;  but  she  did  not 

that  affection  could  suggest.    I  washed  seem  more  than  two  minutes  in  her  uncle's 

her  face  with  camphor  snnp;  I  slapped  room.    I  then  went  to  Bessie,  and  told 

her  hands,  and  pinched  the  soles  of  her  her.    She  was  much  annoyed;  said  she 
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Hiil  not  like  Lyiiia   and  I  hIiohM  have  my  jKMiket-liandknri'tiipf  bad    not  more 
rrinsiiltcd  her  N'fore  I  «ettlod  it.     Such  than  two  Rquare  inches  in  the  centre  of 
i»oiisen.s<»  I   She  thinks  she  has  the  charire  camhric,  the  rrst  being  lace,  and  ccmse- 
Cif  me;  hnt  she  is  rnistakf^n  there.     A  quently  quite  unfit  to  hold  tears,  came 
girl  of  ti»ree-nnd-tw»MJty,  with  a  connnoti-  to  my  nlief  in  time  to  save  me  from  tlius 
place  niiml,  shall  neviT  rule  me.     Tiiank  giving  expression  to  my  feelings.     The 
goodness!  there  is  one  comfort  in  papa:  ufxt  moment,  Lydia  stood    beside  me, 
the  more  you  opp'>se  him,  the  more  nl»-  leanimj  on  the  count's  arm.     *I>earest 
stinate  he  becomes.     Bess  has  been  with  Caroline,  Count  Ernski  wishes  to  intro- 
hrlti,  and  talked  herself  tired;    but  in  duce  his  friend  to  you;*  and,  on  looking 
vain:  papa  is  firm.     We  then  went  to  roimd,  who  should  I  see  but  the  faficinat- 
unpack  Lydia's  trunks,  ami  i»n'[)are  our  in;::,  melancholy-looking  stranger  waiting 
dre8s<?s  for  the  l»all  to-ni;jht.    To-morrow  for  his  introduction.     I  thought  I  should 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  ball;  to-  have  sunk  on  the  floor;  but,  seeing  Mrs 
night  I  will  be  too  tireil.  Bridges  watching  us  very  keenly,  I  did 
Tuesdaif. — What  a  delightful  thin?  a  not  wish  her  to  tliink  I  was  such  a  babj 
ball  is!     I  must  l>egin  regularly.     Mrs  as  not  to  know  how  to  t»ehave  under  ex- 
Tuffnell  matronised  us;  two  of  her  sisters  traordinary  circumstances;  so  I  sat  still, 
went  with  us.     One  is  a  gay  young  wi-  and  heard.  *  Baron  von  der  Scbwcip.  Miss 
dow,  who  drosses  in  very  becoming  greys  Ross,*  without  moving  a  muscle  of  my 
and  lavenders,  with  that  delicious  adMe  face.     A  quadrille  was  just  forming;  so 
c<»lour  under  her  bonnets,  which  would  we  took  ojir  places,  with  Lydia  and  the 
make  any  face  in  the  world  lrx»k  well,  count  for  our  vis-avis.   The  baron  spoke 
Of  course,  she  did   not  wear  all   these  very  little;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  know 
sharles  of  what  Cousin  Joseph  calls  *miti-  the  English   language  but  imi)erfcct!y. 
gated  wo*  at  the  hall;  but  that  is  her  He  merely  said,  now  and  then,  such  sen- 
usual  style  of  dress.   !Mrs  Tuffneirs  other  tences  as.  *Ma-de-moi-selle,  dat  ist,  Fran- 
sister  is  veiy  young,  looks  younger  than  h'in   Ross,  dance  shn])erb,  elle   est  all 
I,  but  seems  bent  on  getting  a  husband,  angle.'     The  jwr  man,  I  suppose,  niis- 
We  were  scarcely  into  the  room,  when  took  'angle*  for  *angel;*  but  I  was  quite 
the  count,  released  from  the  presence  of  satisfied,  and  could    make    allowances. 
Mr  Grantham,  crossed  to  Lydia,  and  en-  When  speaking,  he  always  put  bis  hand 
gaged  her  for  the  next  dance;  so  I  was  on  his  heart,  which  made  his  remarks^ 
left  sitting  by  Mrs  Tuflhell.     f>udd('nly,  very  expressive.    Bessie  made  such  a  fuss 
I  perceived  a  tall,   mysterious  -  looking  al»out  my  dancing  with  him,  or  even  with 
stranger  leaning  against  the  wall   near  the  count,  that  I  had  to  ri'fuse  them  both 
the  door.     His  expressive  countenance  several  times.     This  was  very  vexatious; 
was  shaded  with  melancholy.    I  felt  that  but  I  was  consoled  by  the  ]»rospect  of  a 
some  seci'et  sorrow  corroded  his  breast;  day  of  great  pleasure  on  the   morrow, 
that  the  star  of  ho]»e  had  [>erhaps  declined  planned  and  settled  by  the  count  and 
within  him;  that  his  keeping  thus  alone  Mrs  Bridges.    We  had  some  difficulty  in 
in  a  crowd  betokened  the  sun  of  a  joyful  getting  Mrs  Tuffnell  to  chaperon  us;  but 
existence  had  set  for  him  for  ever.     At  we  all  set  about  her,  and  she  at  last  gave 
the  thought  of  such  misery,  my  breast  in.     AVe  were  to  go  to  Knaresborougli,  a 
heavefl,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  I  clasjwd  nice  select  little  partv:  Mrs  TuflTnell,  MTrs 
my  hands,  and  almost  sobbed  aloud.    At  Bridges,  Miss  Hope,  Lydia,  and  myself, 
this  moment,  Mi-s  Tuffnell  called  off  my  of  ladies;  and  the  count,  the  baron,  Mr 
attention  to  look  at  the  handsome  oflficer  Tuffnell,  and  two  officers,  of  gentlemen; 
her  sister,  Mrs  Bridges,  was  waltzing  with,  and  we  agreed  that,  no  matter  how  any 
and    when   I  next  looked   round,  the  one  else  should  beg  and  pray  to  be  taken, 
melancholy   stranger    had    disappeared,  not  another  member  should  be  admitted. 
Where  could  he  be  gone?     Perchance  So  wo  all  parted  at  night,  looking  forward 
the  dark  waters  of  some  secluded  pond  with  drdightful  anticipation  to  the  nior- 
or  river  had  already  closed  over  that  row. 

manly  fonn  for  ever.    Pensive  thought !         Wednesday. — Rose  early,  in  order  to 

even  now  might  the  nightingale  be  sing-  get  papa's  consent  before  Bessie  would 

ing  his  knell.    I  had  much  ado  to  re-  sec  him;  and  got  it  without  difficulty, 

frain  from  weeping  when  these  thoughts  when  he  heard  Mr  aiid  Mrs  Tuffnell  were 

jwesented  themselves;   but  the  fear  of  to  be  of  the  party.    Came  suddenly  oh 

making  my  eyes  red;  and  knor^'ing  that  pBi»a  and  Bessie  after  breakfast,  in  one  of 
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the  drawing-room  windowj»,  talking,  and  of  the  beauties  of  Knaresborough.  The 
found  it  was  of  jue;  stepped  up,  thinking  ct^unt  seemed  satisfied,  as  did  Lydia,  so 
it  my  duty  to  be  present,  whatever  Bessie  thero  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  follow 
might  say.  She  was  talking  y&ty  rapidly  thein, attended  by  the  ever-constant  baron, 
and  energetically  of  Lydia,  saying  she  The  gentlemen  talked  so  much,  and  we 
thought  her  very  artful,  and  no  com-  all  walked  so  fast,  that  I  observed  nothing 
panion  for  me;  and  concluded  by  saying  until  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  rail- 
she  rarely  saw  me,  or  knew  what  I  was  way  terminus,  and  my  companions  enter- 
about,  as  I  had  moved  into  Miss  Gran-  ing  the  door.  *  Lydia  1'  I  called,  ^what 
tham's  room,  instead  of  sharing  hers,  as  is  this  ?  where  are  you  going '{ ' — *  My 
I  had  at  first  done.  Upon  this  I  got  very  dearest  Caroline,*  she  answered,  *  I  am 
angry,  and  asked  them  if  they  thought  now  aljout  to  test  your  affection  for  me. 
the  girl  I  slept  two  years  and  a-half  with  In  this  matter  I  feel  assured  of  your  sup- 
at  Miss  .  Denman*s  was  an  unfit  com-  port.  We  ai-e  going  to  Scotland.' — *  Who 
panion  for  me  for  a  week  here.  But  the  is  "  we  ? " '  I  interrupted. — '  Alphonse 
discussion  was  cut  short  by  papa,  who  and  I,' she  exclaimed;  *  away  from  cruel 
thought  his  judgment  impugned  by  mercenary  guardians.  The  baron  accom- 
Bessio's  remonstrance,  and  declared  I  panics  us:  so  will  you.* — '  So  I  will  not,' 
must  go  if  I  chose  it;  and,  as  I  said  be-  I  said,  roused  into  anger  by  such  a  pro- 
fore,  the  more  papa  is  opposed,  the  more  ceeding,  thus  arranging  my  movements 
obstinate  he  becomes,  so  the  more  Bessie  without  either  my  knowledge  or  consent, 
talked,  the  less  he.  listened,  and  finally  — *  Oh  Caroline !  you  will  not  desert  me 
left  the  room.  Besbie  then  turned  to  me;  in  this  crisis:  you  will  come  and  be  my 
but  I  followed  papa's  example,  and  es-  bridesmaid:  how  could  I  go  to  the  altar 
caped  to  my  room,  where  I  have  filled  my  without  the  friend  of  my  youth  %  * — *  You 
leisure  by  writing  this  down.  Lydia  just  may  go  or  not,  fua  you  choose,*  I  said; 
come  up  to  prepaie  for  our  drive.  Uow  *  but  when  you  laid  your  plans  thus,  witliout 
iieetmg  a  thing  is  beauty!  my  blue  consulting  the  friend  of  your  youth,  doubt- 
bonnet  that  I  wore  at  Studley  is  faded  less  you  are  competent  to  carry  them  out 
nearly  white.  IIow  unfortunate !  for  I  am  also* — *  Think,'  Lydia  whispered,  *  you 
of  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  will  have  the  baron's  society  all  tlie  way; 
to  make  herself  look  as  handsome  as  poa*  we  will  be  so  taken  up  with  each  other, 
sible;  and  on  that  piinciple  I  meant  to  you  may  be  able  to  arrange  everything  on 
have  worn  the  blue  bonnet;  but  white,  at  your  account:  I  know  he  is  devoted  to 
least,  will  not  fade — so  white  it  nmst  be.  you,  and  I  will  beg  the  count  to  give  you 
We  drove  from  the  door  in  two  carriages,  away.'  The  audacity  of  the  scheme  pe- 
every  one  in  the  height  of  good  spirits,  trified  me,  and  I  saw  ntyself  ao  completely 
and,  not  to  flatter,  many  in  their  very  in  their  (tower.  Here  the  count  turned 
best  looks,  too.  All  along  the  roiid  we  round,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  from  be* 
discussed  ^  Eugene  Aram,'  and  pitied  poor  tween  his  teeth  to  the  baron,  *She  shall 
Madeline;  When  we  readied  the  village,  go;'  and  then  turning  to  me,  said  in  the 
of  course  we  had  to  go  and  see  the  drop-  most  unmistakeably  unbroken  English  I 
ping  well,  which  is  just  as  great  a  hum-  ever  heard,  'Miss  Eoss,  you  must  go  with 
bug  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see — a  paltry  \x&\  you  may  as  well  consent  with  a  good 
little  place,  not  worth  walking  even  from  grace  as  a  bad  one.  for  I  wUl  make  you  go.' 
the  caiTiages  to  see.  We  then  agreed  to  I  glanced  round,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
go  and  look  for  Eugene  Aram's  house,  one  to  whom  I  oould  appeal.  At  this  both 
which  the  count  declared  was  all  in  per-  gentlemen  laughed,  and  said  the  officials 
feet  preservation,  just  as  he  had  left  it.  were  all  prepared  for  any  extravagance  I 
To  this  Mr  TufTuell  cried,  '  Fudge !  *  and  might  commit  I  would  not  shed  a  tear, 
the  gentlemen  had  some  high  words  about  or  show  any  signs  of  fear;  but  I  had  still 
it,  whereupon  the  count  offered  to  guide  hope,  for  I  heard  one  say  to  another, 
Lydia  and  me  to  it  by  a  way  he  knew,  there  would  be  time  enough  to  bring  me 
and  very  willing  was  Lydia  to  go,  only  I  round  before  the  train  came  up,  and  I 
was  afraid  of  offending  Mr  Tuffuell,  who  had  still  hopes  of  succour  from  some  un- 
was  rather  inclined  to  be  testy;  but  the  expected  quarter.  This  came  before  long, 
whole  scene  was  ended  by  the  old  gentle-  in  a  shape  as  unlooked-for  as  could  well 
man  drawing  off  his  party,  saying,  ^  Very  be  imagmed.  Suddenly,  as  we  stood,  a 
well,  go  any  way  you  choose,  ami  when  train  came  up  and  stopped,  and  the  first 
we  meet,  we  shall  see  who  has-secu  most  person  I  saw  get  out  wa^^^Mr  Lindsay, 
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and  then  Bessie.    With  w)iat  joy  I  flew  whom  I  saw  you  in  company  just  now; 

towards  them,  but  quite  unable  to  speak,  do  you  know  who  they  are?' — *  Exiled 

or  to   give    the    slightest    explanation,  foreign  noblemen,'  Lydia  said,  in  a  tri- 

lk»ssiecoinprel;endeditataglance.  'Mif*s  umpliant  tone.  —  *They  have  deceived 

Grautliam,  where  arc  the  others  of  your  you,  then:  they  are  ticket-of-leave  men.' 

party  ?  *     A  scornful  toss  of  Lydia's  head  Lydia  tried  to  protest,  and   to  defend 

was  her  reply.     *  Caroline,  why  are  you  tliem,  but  I  saw  it  was  with  an  effort; 

here  without  Mrs  Tuflnell  \  * — '  If  you  and  she  then  relapsed  into  a  sulky  silence 

please,'  said  the  count,  smiling  graciously,  for  the  remainder  of  our  time  in  the  train, 

and  stepping  fur  ward,  'the  young  lady  came  Mr  Lindsay,  however,  told  her  that  some 

here  of  her  own  accord,  very  willingly;  she  days  before  they  had  robbed  a  gentleman 

is  going  to  join  us  upon  our  wedding  trip.'  at  Leeds  of  his  portmanteau,  and  that 

I  tried  to  s^teak,  but  not  a  word  would  the  officers  were  in  pursuit  of  them;  that 

come.      *Yes,  yes,'  said  Lydia;   *  Carry  they  had  come  down  in  the  train  ^vith 

goes  with  us  to  Scolland.'     ]\Ir  Lindsay  Bessie  and  him,  but  he  was  thankful  that 

looked  hard  at  me. — *  No,  no,'  I  gasj^ed  for  this  time  the  delinquents  had  made 

out. — 'I think  not,' he  t>aid, quietly.  'Miss  their  escape,  lest  our  names  should  be 

Qrantham,  you  are  ready  to  return  with  mixed  up  with  the  story  of  their  arrest, 

me  to  Harrowgate.' — *  I  am  no  such  thing,'  When  we  arrived  at  Harrowgate,  Mr 

she  answered,  briskly.     '  You  have  no  Lindsay  got  a  tiy,  put  us  inside,  and  got 

authority  over  me;  I  know  nothing  about  up  outside  himself.     When  he  handed 

you,  so  I  acknowledge  not  your  autho-  us  out  at  the  door  of  the  Diadem,  Lydia 

rity.    I  have  made  my  choice ;'  and  she  turned  to  him,  and  said,  in  the  very 

waved  her  hand  theatrically  towards  the  loftiest  tone  she  could  assume,  *  Mr  Lind- 

count. — *  My  authority,'  he  si)c»ko  in  a  say,  I  have  one  antiiiathy,  which  I  believe 

calm  tone,  '  is  that  of  Mr  Ross,  delegated  Dr  Jolmson  had  also:  I  hate  and  detest 

to  me.  The  same  power  he  gives  me  over  Scotch  people;  and  of  all  I  ever  met,  I 

his  own  daughter,  I  have  over  you,  as  left  think  you  have  managed  to  bring  my  an- 

in  his  charge  by  your  uncle.     When  you  tipathy  to  the  gi-eatest  height.     I  wish 

are  again  under  your  guardian's  roof,  this  you  a  very  good-morning.'    So  with  a 

gentleman  can  put  forward  his  wishes.  In  sweeping  curtsey  to  us  all,  she  glided  into 

the    meantime  you  come  with    me.' —  the  hall,  and  up-stairs  to  her  own  room. 

'Thank  you  for  nothing,' Lydia  said,  pertly,  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation.     I 

and  turned  round  for  assistance  from  the  was  so  abhamed  of  Lydia,  of  my  own  ob- 

count;  but  that  gentleman,  seeing  the  stinacy  in  choosing  her  for  an  associate, 

enemy  in  possession   of  the  field,   had  in  spite  of  Bessie's  sage  warnings;  and 

turned  his  back,  and  with  his  friend  va-  above  all,  I  was  annoyed  that  the  only 

nished  in  the  crowd.      On  seeing  this,  scrape  I  had  got  into  since  I  came  to 

Lydia's  temper  gave  way,  and  she  set  no  Harrogate,  I  had  1[)een  rescued  from  by 

bounds  to  the  expression  of  her  indigna-  Mr  Lindsay,  who  had  so  confidently  pi-c- 

tion.    '  It  is  you,'  she  said,  turning  to  dieted  the  evil  likely  to  arise  from  my 

Bessie,  '  I  have  to  thank  for  this.    You  visit.    I  lersmed  afterwards  from  Bessie, 

never  liked  me,  and  I  hated  you.     You  that  we  had  not  long  left  the  hotel  when 

did  everything  in  your  power  to  sunder  he  arrived,  and  to  him  Bessie  had  only  to 

me  and  your  sister,  and  you  tried  to  poison  hint  at  the  fears  she  had  so  broadly  stated 

your  pompous  old  father  against  me.    I  to  papa  in  vain.     In  a  moment,  though 

heard  you  apply  the  term  "  artful"  to  me  before  so  tired  with  his  journey,  he  was 

this  morning,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  quite  alort,  saying,  *  Come,  then;  suppose 

understand  the  word  in  its  fullest  sense,  you  and  I  go  and  see  Knaresborough  too;' 

and  can  act  up  to  it.    I  hate  you,  but  I  and  what  ha[)2)ened  after  that  I  have  rc- 

like  your  sister.     She  is  silly,  it  is  true,  lated.   We  three  held  a  consultation  how 

but  she  is  good-natured;  you  are  the  one,  papa  was  to  be  told.    Mr  Lindsay  ofiered 

without  being  the  other.'    Hei-e  Mr  Lind-  to  do  it,  advising  us  to  keep  out  of  papa's 

say  interposed,  and  went  to  hand  her  into  way  for  a  few  hours,  until  the  first  ebul- 

the  carriage,  but  she  refused  his  proffered  litions  of  wrath  were  abated;  but  I  would 

aid,  and  ilung  herself  into  one  comer,  not  allow  this,  but  took  the  informant's 

'  And   now,  Miss  Grantham,'  said  Mr  part  ujfvon  myself;  and  the  moment  papa 

Lindsay,  '  as  we  are  off  the  platform,  I  came  m,  I  went  and  told  him  all,  fit)u» 

must  tell  you  I  fear  you  have  been  de-  the  first  day  to  the  present.   I  have  oft^m 

ceived  as  to  these  two  gentlemen  with  seen  papa  angry,  but  I  never  saw  him  in 
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ftnything  like  the  passion  he  was  in — at  conversation,  causing  Mr  Lindsay  to  turn 

Lydia,  her  beloved,  at  uie,  at  Bessie,  at  round  and  ask  Bessie,  'if  she  knew  of  any 

every  one;  and  though  tlie  dinner-bell  other  resemblance  Miss  Grantham  bore 

was  ringing,  he  could  not  get  one  boot  to  Dr  Johnson.'      And  Bessie  replied, 

on,  60  angry  and  impatient  was  he  even  *  Yes;'  and  the  young  officer  seemed  to  fall 

at  the  poor  unoffending  boot.    We  had  in  with  her  views  exactly,  as  from  the 

agreed  that  it  might  strike  the  Tuffnells  commencement  of  dinner  Mr  Battersby 

as  odd  if  we  did  not  go  to  dinner,  so  we  had  listened  with  scarcely  more  than  a 

went;  and  to  my  surprise,  when  I  went  monosyllable  now  and  then  in  reply;  from 

in,  I  saw  Lydia  seated  at  the  table,  flirt-  which  she  was  sure  Mr  Battersby  must 

ing  and  laughing  with  young  Battersby,  be  the  very  perfection  of  a  companion. 
as  if  she  had  not  had,  two  hours  before,        Friday, — To-day  Mr  Grantham  came, 

what  she  called  'an  eternal  parting  from  summoned  by  my  father,  to  take  Lydia 

her  betrothed.'    Mrs  Tuffnell  attacked  into  his  own  care.    Mr  Lindsay  only 

us  at  once  about  the  sudden  flight  we  waited  to  explain  his  part  in  the  tran- 

had  taken  from  under  her  wing;  but  Mr  saction,  and  lay  before  Lydia's  guardian 

Lindsay  took  up  our  apology  very  grace-  proofs  of  his  assertions  respecting  the 

fully — a  rather  confusing  speech,  to  be  count,  and  then  started  for  home.    W© 

sure,  especially  across  a  dinner-table,  amid  follow  him  to-morrow, 
the  usual  Babel  of  tongues — '  His  unex-        Saturday, — At  home  again.     With 

pected  arrival — following  with  Miss  Ross  what  dread  I  came !      Though  papa's 

— foreign  gentlemen  obliged  to  take  a  anger  was  over,  1  had  a  nervous  fear  of 

hasty  journey — brought  the  ladies  home  what  mamma's  would  be  at  my  folly.    I 

-^sent  her  a  message — Mr  Ross  his  best  longed  to  shut  my  eyes  for  a  week,  and 

friend — children  like  his  own  to  him' —  be  insensible  to  words  or  deeds  around 

&a  &c.;  to  all  of  which  Mrs  Tuffnell  me:  not  very  iwssible,  certainly.     Found 

tried  to  listen,  but  only  caught  about  the  mamma,  contrary  to  all  my  fears,  quite 

half  of  what  was  meant — quite  enough  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  very  glad  to 

fbrawomanofsuch  a  limited  understand-  see  us  ail  home  again.    She  said  veiy 

ing.    Lydia  heard  all  distinctly.     Once  little  to  me,  owing,  I  believe,  to  Mjt 

she  coloured  a  little,  but  it  was  momen-  Lmdsay,  who  had  told  the  story,  freeing 

tary.    She  went  on  deluging  the  young  me  from  far  more  blame  than  I  deserved, 

captain,  alias  lieutenant  of  militia,  with  I  thank  him  truly  in  my  heart. 
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The  re^Uections  of  my  boyhood  are  in  wards  liim  were  always  restrained  by  a 
many  respects  far  from  pleasing.  1  was  kind  of  half-foarfulness  and  a  conscious- 
left  an  orphan  at  so  early  an  age,  that  I  ncss  of  mystery.  As  I  grew  old  enough,  I 
have  no  remembrance  whatever  of  my  became  his  almost  constant  companion, 
parents,  and  he  who  stood  to  me  in  the  and,  indeed,  his  only  one,  except  a  dog, 
capacity  of  guardian  was  a  distant  rela-  as  moody  as  his  master,  and  whicli  sel- 
tivei  of  my  mother.  He  lived  in  an  old  dom  left  his  side.  The  dulness  about 
and  ?:uined  mansion,  in  one  of  the  most  me  did  not  tend  to  increase  my  natural 
i^etired  parts  of  a  northern  county,  and  cheerfulness,  but  still  I  had  enough  of 
here,  under  his  care,  and  that  of  his  boyish  vivacity  to  render  me  considerably 
kind-hearted  housekeeper,  I  jmssed  the  superior  to  these  depressing  circum- 
carly  part  of  my  life.  My  guardian  was  stances.  I  did  most  of  the  talk,  for 
unmarried,  ^nd  advanced  in  years;  and  words  seldom  passed  my  solemn  guar- 
his  habits  were  so  gloomy  and  reserved,  dian's  lips;  but  as  he  never  checked  my 
tiiat  he  cultivated  acquaintance  with  no  babbling,  I  thuik  it  could  not  have  di&- 
one.    All  the  nistic  inhabitants  of  the  pleased  him. 

neighbourhood  stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  My  guardian  always  wore  a  glove  upon 
treated  me  with  as  much  kindness  as  a  his  right  hand — not  a|common  short  glove,^ 
man  of  his  di^ipositiou  could  possibly  to  button  at  the  wrist,  but  a  long  gaunt- 
show,  but  nevertheless,  my  feelings  to-  let,  reaching  half-way  up  to  the  elbow. 
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It  stnick  roe  one  day  as  rather  curious  to  make  no  allusion    to    it,  but   from 

that  I  had  never  seen  tliat  hand  un-  that  day  forth  it  was  a  nijsteiy  on  my 

covered,      lie  used  it  as  freely  as  the  mind. 

oiher  in  most  employments,  so  that  there  My  guardian  was  the  last  of  an  oM 
was  nothing  in  its  physicnj  conditiun  to  family.  It  had  been  a  famous  family  ia 
of'cuMnn  this  peculiarity.  But  I  observed  its  day,  and  many  deeds  of  knightly 
that  he  always  used  his  idt  hand  in  writ-  process  had  been  wrought  by  warlike 
iiig;  and  whenever  I  shook  hands  with  members  of  it  in  chivalric  times.  The 
111  III — which  I  did  every  night  before  re-  season  of  its  prosperity  bad  long  since 
tirin'4  to  rest— he  gave  me  that  hand,  passed  away,  and  the  last  of  Ibis  distin- 
drawing  back  the  other,  as  if  a  touch  gni.shed  race  was  a  simple  country  gentle- 
upon  it  Would  give  him  pain.  With  man,  alone  with  his  ancestral  glory.  Still, 
childish  thoughtlessness,  I  asked  him  the  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  indi- 
n'ason  of  this,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  cated  its  past  greatness,  and  conspicuous 
seemed  less  sonibre  than  usual.  He  did  upon  the  shield  was  borne  as  an  honour- 
not  reply  in  words,  but  he  gave  me  a  look  able  cognisance  the  red  right  hand,  or,  as 
which  sealed  my  lips  at  once  ui)on  the  a  herald  would  term  it,  a  dexter  hand, 
suhject,  at  least  I  never  spoke  to  him  couped  at  the  wrist,  erected  gules  uiion  a 
again  about  it;  but  when  I  mentioned  it  field  sable.  There  were  numerous  tales 
to  old  Mr  Thomas,  the  butler,  he  said  and  traditions  connected  with  the  fcunily, 
something  respecting  a  severe  attack  of  and  I  heard  many  of  these  from  the  lips 
rheumatism,  many  years  before,  which  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who  dehghted  in 
had  occasioned  this  precaution.  I  be-  relating  them,  and  who  never  suffered 
lieved  this,  for  my  guardian^s  health  was  them  to  lose  aught  of  the  marvellous  iu 
but  indifferent;  indeed,  three  or  four  her  narration.  With  a  skill  which  I 
times  a  year  he  was  seized  with  a  sud-  thought  truly  wonderful,  she  unfolded  to 
den  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  me  the  armorial  mysteries  of  our  escnt- 
own  room.  On  these  occasions,  no  one  cheon,  told  me  the  real  or  supposed  reason 
was  allowed  to  attend  him  but  the  but-  why  the  cross  which  divided  the  shield 
ler,  who  was  an  old  and  confidential  ser-  was  white,  and  not  red;  the  legend  of. the 
vaiit.  During  my  younger  days,  these  three  blazing  stars  that  were  quartered 
I)eriodical  attacks  did  not  strike  me  as  in  one  compartment,  as  well  as  t^  thiill- 
strange,  but  as  I  grew  older,  I  became  ing  adventure  that  gave  birth  to  the  motto 
aware  that  there  was  something  very  un-  on  the  scroll.  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  of 
usual  in  them.  Once,  presuming  on  the  that  red  hand,  and  wherefore  it  waa  pre- 
favour  that  he  had  always  shown  me,  I  sent  iu  such  bold  relief  on  the  escutcheoi^i 
ventured  to  enter  the  chamber  unper-  but  it  was  always  treated  as  a  forbidden 
ceived  during  the  continuance  of  the  at-  subject,  and  I  was  specially  canfeioned 
tack.  I  was  startled  to  find  my  guardian  never  to  mention  it  in  the  presence  <tf 
stretched  on  a  ci'Uch  in  the  room,  in  his  niy  guardian,  for  it  h;ui  been  discovered 
usual  dress  —  his  eyes  were  open,  hut  that  on  this  point  he  was  specially  sensi^ 
fixed  and  staring  like  a  dead  man's  eyes.  tive.  80,  being  thus  a  dark  and  iuter- 
I  ventured  to  s])eak  to  him — no  answer  dieted  thing,  it  came  to  occupy  much  of 
was  returned.  I  listened  to  hear  his  my  thoughts.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
breathing — his  chest  remained  motion-  that  there  must  be  some  fearful  seo^ 
less.  I  touched  his  hand,  it  was  cold  and  written  on  that  crimson  palm.  I  nou- 
rigid.  The  conviction  flashed  upon  me  rished  many  grim  and  unearthly  fancies 
that  he  was  dead,  and  with  a  loud  cry,  I  in  connection  with  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
threw  myself  upon  his  bosom.  My  la-  have  a  preternatural  fascniation  for  m^). 
mentations  soon  brought  the  butler  into  To  me  it  was  always 

the  room,  who  led  me  quietly  away,  com-        .^he  Bloody  Hand,  significant  of  ciime,' 
fortmg  me  by  the  assurance  that  my  guar-  *  . 

dian  would  soon  recover.     And,  indeed,  staring  forth   brightly  from   the  -Med 

the  very  next  morning,  when  I  entered  bearings    of   the  timewom    hatchment 

the  breakfast- parlour,  I  found  him  wait-  (which  was  never  removed,  except,  to  ba 

ing  for  me— a  little  paler  than  usual,  but  repkced  by  a  new  one),  gleaming  .out .on; 

otherwise  evincing  no  sign  of  the  illness  the  carved  back  of  the  old  chairs;  blazmdi- 

he  had  undergone.    As  he  did  not  seem  on  the  covers  of  the  ancient  tomes  vhidi. 

aware  that  I  had  seen  him  in  bis  late  weighed  down  the  shelves  of  the  lilmmt 

sin^^ulai-  attack,  I  thought    it  prudent  thrown  out  in  bold  relief  upon  tiai^mH^' 
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We  floor  of  the  chapel,  by  any  beam  of  no  attractions  for  me.   My  sole  relief  was 

sunlight  that  pierced  the  stained -glass  in  visiting  the  spots  which,  in  my  earlier 

window.     Meeting  me  everywhere,  at  youth,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent, 

last  it  seemed  to  mingle  with  all  my  and  even  these  seemed  still  pervaded  by 

thoughts;  some  spirit-hand,  I  deemed,  that  mystic  influence  which  used  then  to 

had  stamped  it  on  my  heart;  my  very  weigh  down  my  soul.    In  due  time  I  was 

sleep  was  broken  by  its  presence.     I  entered  at  Cambridge,  and  in  my  first 

started  from  troubled  dreams,  and  woke  year  was  eminently  successful.    The  very 

to  an  undefined  memory  of  horrible  fan-  want  of  those  things  which  form  so  large 

cies,  in  which  nothing  was  clear  but  the  a  feature  in  youthful  happiness — ^ties  of 

apparition  of  that  ghastly  hand.    Every-  family  affection,  and  the  blessings  of  home 

where  the  same,  crimson  upon  black,  — ^served  to  stimulate  my  exertions,  and 

telling,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  an  everlasting  sent  me  to  my  studies,  as  a  relief  and  an 

tale  of  mourning  and  of  murder.  employment.    I  went  home,  proud  of  my 

I  was  by  this  time  twelve  years  old,  success,  to  pass  the  vacation  as  usual  at 
and  being  of  an  excitable  temperament,  the  old  hall.  My  guardian  received  roe 
my  health  and  spirits  became  seriously  with  greater  show  of  feeling  than  he  had 
affected  by  the  fear  and  mystery  which  ever  manifested  before,  which  I  attaibuted 
continually  haunted  me.  I  courted  soli-  to  the  circumstance  of  my  distinction  at 
tude  almost  as  much  as  my  guardian,  and  the  university.  His  old  walks,  which  he 
the  chief  part  of  my  time  was  spent  in  had  discontinued  for  years  past,  were 
roaming  over  the  deserted  and  ruinous  again  resumed,  and  he  conversed  with  me 
parts  of  the  old  mansion  in  which  we  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  of  my 
lived.  Eveiy  roofless  chamber,  eveiy  studies,  and  the  current  topics  of  the 
shattered  staircase  and  passage,  was  weU  day,  with  a  freedom  that  quite  astonished 
known  to  me,  and  I  sought  for  friends  me.  I  had  never  seen  his  bi*ow  so  clear 
and  neighbours  in  the  stanings  and  spar-  before;  I  had  never  till  now  received 
row9  which  built  their  nests  and  reared  from  him  so  much  outward  display  of 
successive  broods  with  impunity  in  the  kindness,  though  I  had  always  felt  that 
nl6s8>grown  walls.  I  carried  many  fear-  beneath  all  his  gloom  were  concealed  a 
fill  thoughts  in  my  mind,  which  I  did  not  kind  heart  and  a  superior  intellect.  I 
dare  to  utter,  and  I  brooded  over  them  in  began  to  hope  that  his  former  condition 
secret  solitude.  When  a  young  mind  is  had  only  been  the  result  of  hypochondria,, 
thus  shut  up  with  a  gloomy  freight  of  and  that  with  an  improved  state  of 
trouble  and  dread,  it  preys  npon  itself,  health,  he  would  become  cheerful  and 
and  is  soon  wasted  by  its  own  fire.  Every  ha|)py.  But  towards  the  end  of  my  stay, 
o6e  that  saw  me,  said  that  I  was  chans-  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those  visita- 
ing",  and  my  guaMian,  who  was  kind  with  tions  which  I  hare  before  described,  and 
all  his  moroseness,  saw  that  a  fresh  scene  which  had  latterly  become  more  frequent 
and  another  sphere  were  necessary  for  me.  and  alarming  in  their  character.  This 
So  I  was  sent  away  to  a  public  school  in  attack  left  him  in  a  state  of  great  prostra- 
a  town  some  distance  off.  Here  I  entered  tion,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
upon  a  new  world  to  me,  the  society  of  fore  he  could  again  leave  his  chamber, 
my  equals  in  age;  and  amidst  the  sports  One  day  I  sat  with  him  in  his  own  room: 
of  yonth  and  the  duties  of  study,  Igra-  I  had  been  reading  to  him,  at  his  desire, 
dually  lost  the  gloom  which  had  taken'  from  a  favourite  work  of  his — the  *  Con- 
such  a  hold  npon  my  spirits.  Once  solation  of  Philosophy'  in  Chaucer's  tran- 
a-year  I  returned  for  a  few  weeks  of  va-  station;  and  fearftil  of  wearying  him,  I 
cation  to  the  old  hall  which  served  me  closed  the  book,  and  began  to  converse, 
for  a  home,  though  it  was  associated  with"  I  ventured  to  express  my  grief  on  ac- 
such  feelings  of  past  terror,  that  I  could  count  of  these  fiiquently-rccnrring  at- 
scairccly  caU  it  by  that  name.  At  each  tacks,  and  the  efi^ct  which  they  had  upon 
successive  visit,  I  found  my  guardian  more  his  health. 

and  more  under  the  influence  of  that  me-  *  Ah,^  he  replied,  *  it  is  indeed  a  grievond 

lanoholy  which  had  been  the  bane  of  his  affliction,  and  a  mysterious  one.    But  I 

life.    A  brief  luting  up  of  the  features  am  the  last  of  a  fomily  which  has  been 

when  I  came  into  his  presence,  a  slight  beset  with  crime  and  mystery,  and  with 

pressure  with  his  left  hand,  and  he  re-  me,  thank  heaven,  all  this  wUl  cca«;e.* 

lapsed  again  into  his  usual  moodiness.*  I  could  not  press  for  the  solution  of  the 

My  vacations  were  not  holidays,  they  had'  mystery  which  bis  lips  seemed  ready  to 

Vol.  XXIV.  2  i 
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pronounce.    I  remained  ailent.    After  a  by  oonvnlsions;  then  of  his  return  to  con- 
long  pause,  be  proceeded:  sciousnessy  and  of  the  solemn  words  in 

*  In  due  season  all  will  be  revealed  to  which  be  expressed  his  conviction  that 

you.    Time  enough  to  publish  a  forgotten  bis  end  was  near,  and  his  wish  to  see  me 

crime;  time  enough  to  unfold  the  secret  again  before  he  died.    *And  aftor  that, 

to  the  world,  when  ^—^     But  I  have  sir,'  he  continued,  *his  time  was  short 

written  it  down,  I  have  written  it  with  indeed:  he  gave  me  this  key,  with  orders 

this  hand/  holding  up  the  gloved  right  to  hand  it  over  to  you  in  case  you  should 

hand;  *  with  this,  for  I  thought  it  the  not  arrive  in  time  to  see  him  alive;  and 

most  fitting.    TaJce  the  book  away,'  be  shortly  after,  another  fit  of  convulsions 

added;  *the  glare  of  the  gilding  blinds  came  upon  him,  and  soon  all  was  over.' 

me.'  There  had  been  nothing  of  outward 

The  volume  was  a  very  old  folio  in  afi&bihty  in  my  guardian  to  commaud  the 
black  letter  from  the  library,  and  there  affection  of  those  about  him,  but  these 
was  not  much  gilding  left  upon  it.  But  worthy  servants  had  certainly  a  great  re- 
the  family  arms  were  imprinted  in  large  gard  for  him.  People  could  see  that 
size  upon  the  cover,  and  the  red  band  there  was  kindness  in  him,  if  it  had  not 
appeared  conspicuously  there,  though  been  repressed  by  his  brooding  meian- 
much  of  the  rest  had  faded.  I  compre-  choly;  and  if  his  deeds  of  positive  good- 
bended  that  there  was  some  troubling  ness  were  not  many,  he  at  least  did  no 
secret  connected  with  that  sign,  and  re*  actual  wrong,  and  his  v^  misery  seined 
moved  it  from  before  him.  to  win  upon  the  hearts  of  the  few  that 

I  returned  to  Cambridge  with  pleasan-  witnessed  it.  There  was  one  fiuthfdi 
ter  feelings  than  I  i)ad  known  for  a  long  mourner  whom  no  persuasion  could  induce 
time.  I  hoped  that  the  affection  which  to  leave  his  d^  master's  side^  it  was 
had  troubled  my  guardian  was  likely  now  old  Brian,  the  hound,  who  had  shared  for 
to  pass  away,  or  at  least  to  be  greatly  mi-  so  many  years  his  owner's  gkxHuy  solitude. 
tigated.  It  appeared  to  me,  so  fsur  as  I  As  for  me,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  oldest 
could  judge,  to  arise  from  some  mental  and  almost  my  only  friend,  who  had  been 
delusion,  the  result  of  a  bad  state  of  to  me  all  that  I  had  ever  known  of 
health;  or  else  to  proceed  from  some  parent  and  protector.  And  sorxowfal 
secret  grief,  which  would  be  relieved  if  he  though  my  youth  had  been  in  thiU;  lonely 
would  only  unbosom  himself.  He  had  house  of  his,  and  fearful  as  I  had  felt  in 
said  nothing  more  to  me  on  the  subject  his  society,  yet>  now  that  he  was  gone,  my 
than  what  I  have  related,  and  I  did  not  wish  heart  refused  to  dwells  upon  all  this,  and 
to  press  it  upon  his  attention;  but  since  I  could  only  think  of  him  with  revezenea 
he  had  once  alluded  to  it,  I  had  no  doubt  and  loving  sympathy, 
that  he  would  end  by  making  mo.  fully  It  did  me  good,  when  I  came  ta  look- 
bis  confidant.  But  scarcely  a  month  of  upon  the  corpse,  to  find  that  the  expces- 
the  term  bad  passed,  when  a  messenger  sion  of  the  features  was  milder  and  less 
arrived  at  my  rooms,  summoning  me  mournful  than  I  had  ever  seen  tbem 
back  in  all  haste,  for  my  guardian  was  dan-  wear  before,  It  would  have  been  painful 
gerously  ill,  and  had  desired  me  to  be  to  me,  if  he  had  looked  as  gloomy  in  death' 
sent  for.  The  bearer  of  the  message  as  he  had  used  to  do,  or  if  the  oonvulBion 
knew  but  little  of  the  circumstances;  he  fits  had  marred  his  countenance;  but,  as 
could  only  tell  me  that  his  orders  were  to  I  looked  upon  him  now,  it  seemed  to  me 
use  the  utmost  despatch,  as  the  gentle-  that  he  was  at  last  set  free  from  his  long 
man  had  not  long  to  live.  It  was  late  in  trouble.  I  had  forgotten  the  hand  which 
the  evening  when  the  intelligence  came,  he  had  always  kept  so  carefully  covered, 
but  the  next  morning  early  I  entered  the  till,  my  eye  falUng  upon  it  as  it  lay  bare, 
park-like  enclosure  which  surrounded  the  I  perceived  that  it  was  covered  with  a 
old  mansion.  I  was  met  at  the  hall-door  deep  red  stain,  whidi  marked  the  wrist 
by  the  aged  butler,  whose  sorrowful  ooun-  also,  and  extended  partly  up  the  arm.  The 
tenance  informed  me  at  once  that  I  had  Bloody  Hand — tiie  Bloody  Hand,  which, 
arrived  too  late  to  witness  my  guardian's  living,  he  liked  so  ill  to  look  upon,  he 
death.  The  old  man  wept  as  he  told  me  bore  it  on  his  own  person,  as  well  as  on 
of  the  sudden  seizure,  similar  in  chsiracter  that  fearful  coat-of-arms;  and  yet  what  re* 
to  the  fits  or  trances  to  which  be  bad  so  lation  could  there  be  of  power  enough  te 
long  been  subject;  of  his  partial  revival,  make  a  lifetime  gloomy,  between  iUa 
and  relapse  into  another  fit,  accompanied  mark  which  nature,  in  a  freak,  ted 
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branded  on  him,  and  that  honourable  difierence  in  liuiguage  and  detail;   but 

cognisance  which,  for  centuries  before,  there  was  no  contradiction  or  incohereni^; 

had  been  borne  upon  his  shield.  it  was  evident  that  he  had  written  down 

The  last  solemnities  were  celebrated,  his  firm  convictions.    The  great  part  of 

and  the  body  of  my  deceased  guardian  the  writings-^-everytbing,  in  fact,  which 

was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  vault,  related  to  his  own  feelings,  and  to  their 

among  the  relics  of  his  buried  ancestry.  cause-->wa8  written  in  red  ink;  and  wher* 

Every  one  recognised  me  as  his  suo<  ever  he  had  occasion,  fn  writing  of  other 

cesser,  and  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  matters,  to  allude  to  these  points,  he  had 

paig&rs  which  he  had  left.    The  key  that  followed  the  same  rule.    So  that,  even 

had  been,  by  his  direction,  delivered  i»  in  the  midst  of  directions  respecting  his 

me  belonged  to  an  escritoire  in  the  lib-  property,  and  other  affairs  of  business, 

rary,    which    contained    a    large    masa  written  with  ordinavy  black  ink,  I  often 

of  documents  of  various  kinds.     First  found  a  sentence  or  two  concerning  him- 

of  all,  I  perceived  a  letter  addressed  self  gleaming,  out  in  bright  red.    From 

to  myself,  on  opening  which,  I  read  as  these  documents  I  discovered  the  mys- 

follows: — *My  dear  son  (for  so  I  am  tery  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him; 

pleased  to  call  you,  while  I  thank  God  and  the  discovery  astonished  and  sad* 

on  my  bended  kneea  that  you  are  not  dened  me.    I  have  compiled  from  the 

so  in  reality),  as  I  am  conscious  that  my  mass  of-  materials  a  few  extracts,  as  nearly 

life  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  many  in  his  own  words  as  possible,  which  will 

years  past,  certain  for  a  sin^e  day,  I  have  serve  to  throw  light  upon  what  had 

long  ^0  prepared  my  wil^  in  whieh^  as  been  so  dark  to  me,  and  so  bitter  to 

you  will  find,  I  have  bequeathed  all  my  him. 

little  property  to  you.    It  has  lost  value  ^I  have  had  another  of  my  solemn 

greatly  in  my  weak  hands;  in  yours  I  visitations;  no  doubt  to  remind  me  of 

hope  it  will  prosper,  and  that  it  may  that  event  whidi  brought  such  a  bane 

give  yoa  the  happiness  which  it  is  impoa*  upon  ma    Small  fear,  indeed,  that  I 

sible  it  could  ever  confer  on  me.    I  wish  should^ever  forget  it,  when  it  is  branded 

that  I  could  ofifer  you  sooae  worthier  re-  on  my-  soul  in  lines  of  fire — ^when  it  ia 

compense  for  the  harm  that  I  have  done  the  one'  great  thought  that,  sleeping  or 

you,  in  casting  the  gloom  of  my  unhappy,  waking^,  fills  my  whole  mind.    Tet  I  take 

presence  upon  the  days  of  your  boyhood  a  trembling  interest  in  these  unfoldings 

and  youth,  which  should  naturally  have  of  the  long  past — these  revelations  from 

been  pleasant  and  joyous.    I  pray  you  to*  the  e^pirit-world — a  world  to  me  less 

pardon  me  this  wrong,  and  I  doubt  not  strange  than  this  material  one,  because 

that  you  will  do  so,  when  you  have  read  I  see  more  of  its  life  and  manners.    I 

in  the  papers  enclosed  herewith  the  story  take  a  pleasure  in  looking  on  that  scene 

of  my  secret  troublea    Ponder  them  well,  which  has  come  before  me  so  much  oftener 

and  pity  the  misery  ei  my  life,  and  be  ai  late,  be<»ase  I  like  to  see  how  faithful 

thankfid  that  I  have  no  son  to  inherit  my  memory  is;  and  as  each  incident  in^ 

from  me  the  legacy  d  sorrow  which  I  re-  it  comes  before  me,  in  the  order  which  I 

ceived.     I  have  written  this  with  my  could  have  predicted,  I  rejoice  to  find 

right  hand,  and  I  have  written  it  with  that  it  is  chronicled  in  its  proper  place  in 

red  ink.    These  papers  will  tell  yon  why.  my  remembrance;  and  so,  from  the  like- 

And  so  your  guardian  l»ds  you  lovingly  ness  which  pervades  the  whole,  I  gather 

farewell.'  additional  evidence  that  all  is  exactly 

The  collection  of  papers  eontained  in  true.    It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 

the  escritoire  formed  a  sort  of  journal;  I  would  put  down  in  writing  the  strange 

the  chief  subject  of  which  was  his  own  things  which  beset  me,  that  I  may  leave 

unhappy  condition.    Reflections  on  the  to  the  world  some  excuse  for  that  un- 

nature  of  that  mental  trouble   which  amiable  neglect  with  which  I  cannot  help 

weighed  upon  him;  statements  of  its  pre^  treating  it    I  have  just  returned  from 

samed  cause;  speculations  as  to  how  it  that  mysterious  trance  which  periodically' 

would  end;— these  were  the  points  upcm  ooiues  upon  me,  and  I  have  seen  again 

which  he  had  written  quires  upon  qtures  that  vision  (I  call  it  by  that  term,  though 

of  manuscript.    I  read  it  all  through  to  me  it  is  more  tangible  than  aught 

with  the  greatest  attention.    The  same  else) — ^that  vision^  which  will  come  ever 

ideas  were  repeated  over  and  over  agiu%  and  anon,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  my 

and.  the  same  facts  stated,  with  a  slight  mind  still  retains  it.    It  is  fitting,  then,. 
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that  I  should  fulfil  my  purpose  uow,  and  Raise  it  high,  that  men  may  look  upon 

that  I  should  pen  my  record  with  this  its  mild  features,  and  see  how  f^acidly  a 

my  witnessing  hand,  the  outward  sign  man  may  meet  with  death.     Drip— drip 

and  seal  upon  mine  own  body  of  the  —drip— upon  thy  band  that  grasps  the 

truth  of  what  I  write.    And  since  I  write  axe  beneath,  I  see  it  £filling  in  laigp 

of  blood,  and  write  it  with  a  bloody  hand,  drops,  and  fast,  till  it  has  wrapped  it 

it  is  meet  that  the  ink  should  be  red,  the  round  and  over  like  a  crimson  glove, 

hue  which  best  befits  the  theme.'  Ay,  we  have  looked  our  fill,  and  ao  take 

♦  ♦           ♦           ♦           *  the  sight  away.    Thou  hast  upon  thy 

*  I  saw  it,  as  I  have  seen  it  a  hundi-ed  hand,  and  upon  thy  heart  too,  a  stain 
times  before.  The  light  of  a  keen,  war  so  deep  imprinted,  that  all  thy  years 
try  morning;  hoar  rime  covering  eteiy^  and  labour  will  fail  to  make  thee  pure 
thing;  icicles  glittering  in  the  faint  sun-  again.' 

beam,  keen,  sharp,  and  lustrous;  another  ♦            ♦            *            ♦             * 

glitter,  keener,  sharper,  and  more  lus-  ,  ^    ^^j  kinsman  again,  but  wear- 

trous  still,  of  a  thousand  sabres  bared  to  |      ^  ^^^^  ^^  1         .  ^^       ^^  ^^^ 

the  light  of  day.    Everywhere  a  waving  flushing  brow  in  courts  and  palaces,  and 

mass  of  people  s  h^s;  everywhere  a  rest-  ^rave  as  any  in  the  van  of  battla     He 

less  murmurmg  of  suppressed  voices;  aU  ^        ^is  secret  well,  and  never  vaunte 

around  eyes  gleaming  with  painful  ex-  that  ghastly  deed  which  he  wrought  in 

pectation,  and  some  tearful  as  if  with  ^y^^  face  of  the  wintry  sun.    The  lips  are 

sorrow.    A  something  standing  forth  on  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^l^o  j^^^  ^^at  features 

high  before  the  throng,  which  gathers  ^ere  then  hid  beneath  the  mask.    But 

every  gaze  to  Itself,  looking  mournful  and  ^^^            ^y^^^  l,right  steel  gauntlet, 

uncomely,  and  draped  m  funeral  black ;  ^^ich  he  wears  both  day  and  night.    The 

a  sable  block  upon  it,  and  a  broad  steel  ^^^^  jg  ^^^  ^here,  plainly  enough  for 

blade.    So,  then,  there  is  murder  afoot;  ^j      -^  jj^^  ^^  Plotted  crunson.     Wash 

there  is  strange  work  to  be  done;  people  j.  as  it  may  please  him,  in  the  holiest  or 

are  come  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  a  brave  ^/^g^     ^^^^^  ^^r,  he  cannot   do  it 

spectacle;  and  we  are  to  do  honour  to  ^^         ^^at  wonder  that  the  arm  does 

this  forthcoming  sacrifice.    Let  us  be  not  wither!    Again !— and  inquisition  is 

silent  now,  for  the  players  come  forth  ,^3^^  ^^  blood;  and  some  are  hanged, 

upon  the  8t^e-a  man  of  kingly  pre-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  banished;  but  the  true  cul- 

sence,  and  indeed  a  king;  a  pnest  m  feir  j^,  the  man  who  acted  the  headsman 

vestments;  then  one  who  hides  his  fea-  ^  ^^u  ^^^^^  j,    unknown  and  unsns- 

tures  mth  a    mask  — a    mask    which  ^^     I  said  he  had  removed  his  mask; 

baffles  the  myriad  eyes  which  look  m-  y^^^^  j^^  ^^ars  another  now,  for  he  smiks 

qumngly  upon  it,  but  to  me  it  may  as  ^j^^^  ^is  heart  is  very  bitter,  and  his 

wel    have  been  of  clear  glass,  so  per-  ^^  ^        ^^^  gladsome,  whik  in  spirit 

fectly  can  I  see  through  it.    I  know  him,  y^^  coulj  gnash  his  teeth  for  yetyNro. 

alas !  too  well:  his  name  is  my  name;  jf  ^^ey  knew  thy  secret,  guUty  man,  and 

his  family  is  my  family;  his  honour  is  my  ^^y^J^  ^      Jy^  thee/  they  should  let 

honour;  and  his  cnme  is  mine.    And  I,  ^hee  live  on,  with  thy  whole  life  a  tor- 

who  live  m  the  remote  distance  from  him,  y^       ^  ^       '^^  ^  ^J 
who  close  up  and  finish  the  line  which 

he  now  renders  accursed — I  long  in  vain  *            *           *            ♦            ♦ 

to  check  this  horrid  deed,  that  I  may  '  I  have  revealed  my  secret.    And  now 

avert  the  doom  which  I  see  suspend-  thou  mayest  see  (thou  for  whose  eyes  I 

ed.    I  feel  as  if  myself  now  present  to  chiefly  writo)  wherefore  my  existence  has 

behold  the  crime,  could  look  forward  to  been  so  gloomy.     It  is  appointed  that 

myself  in  what  appears  a  far-ofif  future;  the  crimes  of  past  generatioiis  sho«dd  be 

and  I  protest  against  my  masked  kins-  visited  upon  their  successors,  and  a  deed 

man,  who    will    stain    our   race    with  of  bloodshed  stamps  upon  a  family  a  Iffit- 

blood.  ing  curse.    But  upon  me  a  more  than 

^  But  the  deed  is  done.    There  is  a  usual  punishment  has  descended.    Every 

flood  of  crimson  on  the  black  carpeting,  man  of  our  race  since  that  day  of  terr|:|r 

and  a  long-drawn  sigh  from  that  great  has  been  oppressed  with  its  transmbt^ 

multitude  rises   like   a   pitying  spirit,  wo.    But  I  am  the  last  of  the  mbe,  aad 

Stoop,  guilty  kinsman,  and  take  up  the  all  the  sorrow  has  been  ooncentraled  In 

head  of  him  whom  thou  hast  offered  up !  me.    I  do  not  know  that  I  hav«  Mr 
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shed  a  drop  of  blood  with  mine  own  hand  from  these  papers.    I  leave  it  with  those 

— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  crushed  who  are  skilled  in  the  psychological  mys- 

a  fly — and  yet  my  heart  is  burdened  as  teries  of  human  nature  to  determine  the 

if  I  had  wrought  the  foulest  murder.    I  mental,  or  moral,  or  physical  cause  which 

feel  as  if,  in  some  former  state  of  being,  produced  these  strange  effects.     I  will 

of  which  that  trace  only  remains  upon  only  add,  that,  on  searching  through  the 

my  mind,  I  had  done  some  deed  dark  records  of  the  family,  I  found  that  there 

enough  to  convulse  the  world  with  terror,  was  some  probable  foundation  for  the 

So  I  bear  the  weight  of  my  guilty  kins-  visions  which    haunted    my  guardian's 

man's  guilt.    It  has  gathered  force  as  it  mind.     The  secret  evidence  was  very 

came  down  to  me,  and  I  must  keep  the  strong  that  it  was  really  an  ancestor  of 

accumulated  burden,  and  pass  with  it  to  his — a  man  of  rank  and  influence  in  the 

the  grave:  for  I  am  the  last  of  my  race.  Parliamentary  army — who  officiated  as 

And  therefore  these  signs  are  given  to  headsman   at    the  execution  of   King 

me,  which  have  not  been  given  to  my  Charles  I.    There  was,  of  course,  no  his- 

predecessors,  and  which  link  me  in  close  torical  connection  between  this  deed  and 

relationship  to  that  murderous  ancestor  the  cognisance  of  the  *  bloody  hand '  upon 

of  mine: — these  visions  which  pass  so  the  family  coat-of-arms;   but  the   evi- 

often  before  my  mind,  in  which  that  scene  dence  respecting  his  kinsman's  share  in 

is  constantly  depicted;  and  this  right  hand  the  king's  death  my  unhappy  guardian' 

of  mine  ingrained  with  blood,  like  that  had  carefully  collected  and  studied,  and 

which  raised  the  axe,  and  did  the  crime,  upon  it  he  had  built  that  belief  which 

The  man  who  brought  the  curse,  and  the  made  his  life  a  burden.    Now  he  rests  in 

man  in  whom  it  ends — we,  of  all  our  line,  peace,  and  that  sore-troubled  heart  is  no 

are  the  likest  to  each  other.'  longer  clouded  with  the  shame  and  sor- 

Tiiis  is  all  I  think  it  necessary  to  quote  row  of  the  Bloody  Hand. 
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FKOM  THE  FBE5CH  OF  TOUSSENEL,  BT  E.  SEBASTIAN  PELAMEB. 

The  hare  is  typically  the  victim  species.  The  hare  is  purposely  built  for  running; 
Besides  man,  eveiy  carnivorous  creature  its  Latin  name  (lepus)  is  nothing  bu,t  a 
of  the  forest  and  the  air  is  included  in  contraction  of  the  two  words  levU  pea, 
the  list  of  its  enemies.  Even  the  weasel  light  foot.  The  disproportionate  length 
and  the  rabbit  declare  open  war  against  of  its  hind  legs  converts  them  into  two 
it.  It  is  the  emblem  of  inferior  races  re-  powerful  springs,  extensible  at  will,  which 
duced  to  the  state  of  helotism,  and  con-  communicate  to  its  progressive  movements 
demned,  by  the  right  of  the  strongest,  to  a  peculiarly  energetic  impulse.  This  spe- 
pay  their  conquerors  a  fixed  tribute  of  cial  arrangement  of  the  hare's  hind-quar- 
pleasure  and  blood.  The  Creator  has  en-  ters  enables  it  to  ascend  hills  with  the 
dowed  the  unhappy  animal,  as  a  means  of  same  rapidity  as  it  scours  over  level 
preservingit  from  the  innumerable  chances  ground.  It  makes  use  of  this  privilege 
of  destruction  which  threaten  it,  in  the  to  distance  dogs,  the  greyhound  esped- 
first  place  with  fecundity  (the  sad  privilege  ally,  who  is  the  only  one  of  its  four-footed 
of  want);  and,  secondly,  with  swiftness  to  persecutors  likely  to  match  it  in  velocity, 
escape  from,  and  cunning  to  baffle,  its  For  the  same  reason,  a  downhill  course 
enemies.  The  hare,  like  the  rat  and  the  is  unfavourable.  Man  has  hitherto  been 
squiiTel,  is  well  armed  with  potent  in-  unable  to  contrive  a  carriage  in  imitation 
cisors,  which  would  enable  it  to  make  a  of  the  frame  of  the  hare — namely,  one 
not  contemptible  resistance;  but  the  ne-  which  shall  transform  an  ascent  into  a 
cessary  demoralising  consequences  of  a  too  horizontal  level,  by  a  proportionate  eleva- 
long  state  of  servitude  have  robbed  it  even  tion  of  its  hinder  portion, 
of  the  consciousness  of  its  own  resources.  The  hare's  visual  powers  are  defective. 
Like  the  slave,  it  employs  its  natural  In  recompense,  it  is  endowed  with  ex- 
means  only  against  its  fellow- slaves,  and  treme  fineness  of  hearing,  as  is  indicated 
seeks  for  safety  in  flight  alone.  by  its  long,  slender,  and  moveable  ears, 
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which  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  a  tail  nisbment  was  unirersal.  Finally,  in  the 
in  fulfilling  the  office  of  a  rudder  to  guide  last  of  all  the  covers,  one  single  shot  was 
its  course.  It  is  a  hot-blooded  animal,  fired,  and  fired,  too,  at  an  impotent  bare, 
of  ardent  temperament.  Maternal  love,  an  unhappy  native,  who  had  been  unable 
alas !  because  it  costs  nothing,  is  the  to  decamp  with  the  rest;  lor  the  eolation 
only  enjoyment  not  forbidden  to  the  poor,  of  the  riddle  is  this:  the  Moscow  hares 
The  female  hare,  in  the  climate  of  France,  had  no  sooner  alighted  from  the  carriage 
produces  fifteen  little  ones  every  year — a  which  brought  them,  than  they  started 
jitter  every  month,  from  February  to  All  at  once  for  their  fatherland;  and  the  de- 
Saints'  Day.  The  male  sometimes  kills  scription  of  that  grassy  country  whidi 
them,  but  more  frequently  in  captivity  they  gave  to  the  St  Petersbtu^  hares  de- 
tban  in  a  state  of  freedom;  for  it  requires  cided  the  others  to  set  off  in  their  com- 
a  motive  of  urgent  gravity,  such  as  a  pany. 

complete  privation  of  female  society,  to  The  hare  would  never  take  refuge 
drive  him  to  this  last  extremity.  The  in  forests,  except  during  severe  frosts, 
doe  herself,  placed  under  similar  circum-  if  the  persecutions  of  man  did  not 
stances,  is  equally  regardless  of  family  render  the  shelter  of  the  thicket  a  mat- 
ties;  but  neither  male  nor  female,  in  my  ter  of  absolute  necessity.  The  thidcet 
opinion,  devour  their  young:  they  content  is  an  unquiet  and  insecnre  dw^ing 
themselves  with  fracturing  the  skull  at  a  for  a  timid  creature  who  hears  an 
single  bite.  Slavery,  like  hunger,  is  an  enemy  in  every  direction,  for  whom  the 
evil  counsellor.  wind  rustling  among  the  leaves  becomes 
Although  the  genus  is  profusely  scat-  a  subject  of  alarm,  and  who  is  jiutified 
tered  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  old  in  believing  that  some  murderous  beast 
and  new  continents,  although  it  accom-  is  posted  behind  eveiy  bush  it  sees, 
modates  itself  to  cveiy  climate,  its  real  When  the  leaves  fall  after  the  first  Oe- 
country  is  the  steppe,  the  immeasurable  tober  frosts,  hares  abandon  the  wood  for 
and  arid  plain,  on  which  grow  wild  thyme,  the  plain.  Sportsmen  are  well  aware  (^ 
lavender,  and  other  odoriferous  labiated  the  fact;  it  is  a  capital  time  for  shooting, 
plants.  The  hare  never  drinks.  It  loves  with  a  good  pointer, 
the  unconfined  atmosphere,  and  the  vast  The  hare  is  fond  of  cereal  crops,  as 
open  space,  wherein  it  can  hear  its  eno-  serving  both  for  a  hiding-place  and  fbod. 
mies  from  afar,  and  where  there  are  plenty  The  green  stalks  of  wheat,  and  the  stem 
of  means  of  escape.  In  parks  that  are  of  oats  and  barley  in  ear,  are  dainties 
too  much  overgrown  with  trees,  especially  that  are  highly  relished.  Q%is  passion 
if  rabbits  are  superabundant,  it  dies  (^  for  the  stalk  of  cereals  has  been  known 
debility  and  consumption.  They  have  to  degenerate  into  a  disastrous  madness, 
never  been  able  to  keep  hares  at  Yin-  In  many  parts  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea, 
cennes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  and  in  the  Ukraine,  the  great  landed 
animals  to  acclimatise  and  retain  in  situa-  proprietors  keep  a  servant  whose  special 
tions  which  are  unsuited  to  it.  M.  Yiar-  duty  is  to  destroy  the  hares.  In  certain 
dot  relates  an  amusing  mystification  of  dead-level,  open  countries,  the  hare  bur- 
which  some  illustrious  St  Petersburg  rows  like  the  rabbit.  The  wolf  does  the 
sportsmen  were  the  victims  several  years  same  in  the  stet)pes  of  Tartaiy.  In  the 
ago.  They  obtained  from  Moscow,  at  course  of  my  life,  I  have  seen  two  bares 
great  expense,  a  flock  of  four  hundred  killed,  in  France,  with  ferrets, 
head  of  hares.  The  poor  brutes  had  hardly  Of  all  hunts,  hare-hunting  is  the  most 
reached  their  destination,  before  their  amusing  and  interesting;  which  is  fbrto- 
proprietors  convoked  for  their  destruction  nate.  Besides  that  and  roe-deer  hunting, 
both  the  flower  and  the  rabble  of  native  little  else  is  left  in  France  now  that 
sportsmen.  The  battue  is  almost  the  the  stag,  the  fallow-deer,  and  the  wild- 
only  mode  of  shooting  with  which  Russia  boar,  are  almost  universally  exterminated. 
is  acquainted;  three  hundred  beaters  and  I  know  no  enjoyment  comparable  to  hare- 
eighty  men  were  assembled  on  the  field  hunting  in  a  hilly  district  on  a  fine  October 
of  battle.  The  engagement  was  com-  morning,  nor  concert  preferable  to  the 
menced  most  vigorously  on  the  part  of  harmony  of  a  dozen  ^tf^>ie(^  harriers  that 
the  beaters,  but  the  guns  remained  una-  can  nm  down  the  hare  in  two  or  three 
nimously  silent.  The  second  and  then  hours.  (Bogs  are  said  to  be  <2f  pi^  in 
the  third  onset  of  beaters  had  no  better  the  language  of  French  sportsmen,  when 
success  than  the  first.    The  public  asto-  they  are  equally  matched  in  point  of 
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swiftness,  and  hunt  in  a  close  pack  with-  it  is  understood  that  the  sportsmen  have 
out  ever  straggling.)  Of  all  the  paradises  the  right  to  use  their  guns.  If  not,  not. 
I  have  ever  heard  of,  I  would  choose,  if  I  In  consequence  of  the  creature's  deli- 
were  allowed  my  choice,  the  paradise  of  cacy  of  scent,  hare-hunting,  to  be  well 
the  Ked-skins  of  the  vast  North  American  executed,  requires  a  country  and  a  state 
lakes,  the  forests  of  the  Qreat  Manitou  1  of  the  weather  purposely  prepared  for  it. 
Louis  XIY.  kept  a  pack  purposely  for  In  the  heats  of  summer  the  dogs  have  no 
hares;  and  he  was  right.  He  was  a  prince  nose;  with  a  south  wind  the  case  is  the 
capable  of  appreciating  merit;  and  he  same.  Sharp  frosts  poison  the  ground; 
would  not,  like  his  great-grandson,  Louis  rain  drowns  the  scent;  thick  grass  or  out- 
Philippe,  have*  confided  the  direction  of  spread  manure  absorbs  it;  sodden  land 
Agriculture  to  a  manufacturer  of  black  hoots  the  hare.  That  is  to  say,  the  hare's 
cloth  for  pantaloons.  The  chase  of  the  foot,  being  hairy  at  the  sole,  carries  away 
hare  is  peculiarly  the  privilege  of  small  sticking  to  it  the  mud  impregnated  with 
landed  proprietors,  and  is  consequently  the  scent,  and  prevents  the  dogs  from 
the  most  important  of  all  in  a  country  pursuing  its  track.  The  true  season  for 
like  France,  whose  superficial  area  is  hare-hunting  runs  from  the  autumnal 
subdivided  into  eleven  millions  different  equinox' to  the  20th  of  November,  skips 
parcels  of  land.  On  this  account  the  over  the  frosty  weather,  and  re-commences 
reader  will  excuse  the  long  details  I  am  from  Februaiy  to  April.  But  the  does 
about  to  give.  are  with  young  at  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
The  scent  of  the  hare  is  as  delicate  as  ruary,  and  therefore  have  a  claim  to  be 
that  of  the  roe-deer,  and  does  not  quite  respected.  The  east  wind,  when  neither 
suit  the  taste  of  dogs  who  have  been  too  cold  nor  too  diy,  is  the  best  wind  for 
spoiled  by  hunting  that  stinking  brute,  chasing  the  hare.  The  best  ground  is 
the  fox.  The  case  is  exactly  similar  to  heath  and  fallow,  on  a  firm  silicious  soil, 
that  of  dram-drinkers  and  purl-imbibers,  where  water  does  not  stand.  Clayey  soils, 
whose  spirit-burned  palates  are  insensible  especially  those  that  are  called  terres 
to  the  fine  bouquet  of  the  best  Burgundy  Uanches,  or  *  white  lands,'  and  vineyards 
and  Bourdeaux  wines.  Every  dog  who  heavily  manured  and  watered,  are  the 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  hunt  the  fox  despau:  of  the  huntsman  and  the  dogs, 
successfully,  is  apt  to  run  off  at  the  wrong  Whenever  you  wish  to  buy  a  pack  of 
scent,  from  the  hare  to  the  unclean  ani-  harriers,  test  theur  capabilities,  if  possible, 
mal.  Whence  we  conclude  this  first  on  *  white  lands,'  and  amongst  vineyards, 
principle:  if  you  wish  to  have  a  pack  that  and  do  not  haggle  about  the  price,  if  they 
is  good  for  hares,  never  let  it  hunt  the  pass  the  ordeal  with  credit  to  themselves, 
fox.  The  only  diversion  which  I  permit  But  be  careful  not  to  be  too  quickly  in- 
to the  hare-huuting  stud,  is  now  and  fatuated  with  the  most  biilliant  per- 
then  to  follow  the  roe;  and  even  that  is  formance  over  heaths,  stubble,  and  bushy 
a  culpable  tolerance  which  great  hare-  places. 

hunters,  like  M.  de  Pommery,  would  not  To  these  difiSculties,  which  are  caused 

excuse.    But  let  us  have  a  clear  under-  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  nature  of  the 

standing  before  proceeding  further.    Our  soil,  must  be  added  the  innumerable  tricks 

dozen  four-l^ged  melodists,  beagles,  or  which  the  animal  itself  is  up  to,  and  you 

whatever  else  they  are,  who  are  perfectly  will  then  understand  the  reason  of  the 

competent  to  kill  their  hare  in  less  than  high  esteem  in  which  the  amateur  holds 

three  hours,  are  too  defective  in  their  *  hunting  the  hare.'    A  perfect  harrier, 

stature  to  finish  the  roe's  business  in  that  in  my  opinion,  is  of  equal  value  with  the 

rapid  style.    Next  to  the  wolf,  the  roe  is  best  wolf-dog — the  species  which  is  gene- 

the  animal  possessed  of  the  most  solid  rally  the  most  highly  prized.    All  that  is 

and  sinewy  ankles.    None  but  English  requisite  to  make  a  good  wolf-dog  are, 

dogs  and  crossed  Vendeans  can  run  down  blood,  strength  of  legs,  and  courage;  in 

the  roe  in  a  couple  of  hours;  and  even  addition  to  all  that,  the  harrier  must 

that  result  is  scarcely  possible,  unless  have  a  little  talent,  and,  moreover,  the 

there  are  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  dogs,  love  of  the  sport,  the  true  artistic  passion, 

in  general,  roe- hunting  requires  the  em-  It  is  impossible  to  guess  the  number  of 

ployment  of  relays,  quite  as  much  as  the  ingenious  combinations  and  learned  cal- 

chase  of  the  wild-boar  and  the  stag.    And  culations  which  a  harrier  employs  in  solv- 

therefore,  when  I  allow  the  roe  to  be  ing  an  unaccustomed  and  unpublished 

pursued  by  the  stud  set  apart  for  hares,  stratagem.    For  two  years,  in  Burgundy, 
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1  was  at  the  head  of  half-a-dozen  dogs,  dog?.  I  have  witnessed  his  tactics  on 
which  never  hunted  anything  but  hares,  two  separate  occasions,  lie  did  not  stir 
and  which  would  run  lue  down  nine  out  from  his  post  till  after  a  long  ap]»Qacb, 
uf  ten,  in  three  or  four  hours,  in  whatever  and  when  the  foremost  dog  was  not  more 
quarter  the  wind  might  lie,  and  for  whom  tlian  a  couple  of  paces  from  him.  The 
I  felt  too  great  a  respect  to  insult  them  infernal  brute  then  cleared  the  ditch  at 
by  helping  them  with  uiy  gun.  The  very  a  bound,  dived  beneath  the  saoned  shade 
most  I  permitted  myself  to  do  was  to  give  of  the  dahlias^  described  a  variety  of 
them  the  aid  of  my  experience  in  recover-  curves  amongst  them,  mouoted  the  steps 
ing  a  fault.  They  were  yeli)ers  of  small  in  front  of  the  mansioii,  and  then  genUy 
stature,  slender  and  thin,  not  very  pre-  insinuating  himself  through  the  air-hole, 
possessing  in  their  appearance,  but  real  or  ventilating  window,  of  the  cellar,  sought 
treasures,  nevertheless,  for  legs,  nose,  and  refuge  beneath  the  stools  that  supported 
perseverance.  the  casks.  In  two  minutes  the  dogs  were 
The  chapter  of  the  hare's  stratagems  giving  tongue  in  the  midst  of  the  parterre, 
would  never  end,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  playing  sad  havoc  amongst  the  flower- 
comprise  them  all;  for  these  tricks  neces-  oedis.  All  the  servants  rushed  out  of  the 
barily  vary  with  the  territory,  the  climate,  house,  armed  with  iqrthes  wild  pitchforks, 
and  the  disposition  of  lenities.  The  swearing,  storming,  and  putting  an  end 
most  trifling  accident  occurring  to  the  to  the  dogs'  proceedings;  fcMrcing  me^  in 
ground — a  fresh-dug  pit,  an  over-night's  short,  to  a  capitulation,  and  imposing  an 
slip  of  earth,  a  tree  prostrated  by  the  axe  unreasonably  heavy  fine  to  allow  me  to 
or  the  hurricane;  everything  is  made  back  quietly  out  of  the  scrape.  It  was 
matter  of  stratagem— every  new  pheno-  not  I,  the  second  time,  who  paid  for  the 
menon  suggests  an  idea.  The  hare  has  damaged  dahlias^  but  an  innooent  young 
not  studied  the  civil  code;  but  no  lawyer  friend  of  mine,  who  was  so  green  as  not 
is  better  acquainted  than  he  is  with  the  to  believe  in  tlie  perfidies  of  Uie  hare,  and 
impediments  which  the  rights  of  indi-  who  therefore  required  a  lesson  or  two. 
vidual  property  throw  in  the  way  of  the  I  took  care  to  introduce  him  to  the  hare 
imlimited  liberty  of  the  right  of  sporting,  of  the  epicea  as  if  it  were  a  meeting  by 
He  speculates  on  these  restrictiens.  He  chance,  and  not  as  an  acquaintance  of  a 
knows  the  inviolability  of  the  citizen's  good  week's  standing. 
domicile  under  the  reign  of  a  constitu-  The  African  hares,  on  which  I  have 
tional  sovereign;  he  claims  the  benefit  of  practised  extensively,  and  which  inhabit 
it  in  his  own  favour  whenever  an  oppor-  a  land  of  barbarians,  where  the  soil  is  not 
tunity  offers  itself.  He  does  not  hesitate  appropriated — ^that  is  to  say,  where  the 
to  invoke  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  rights  of  landed  property  do  not  exist* 
kitchen-garden  or  the  pleasure-ground,  the  African  bares  have  none  of  those 
when  the  pack  are  pressing  him  too  subtleties  which  distinguish  their  brethren 
closely.  I  knew  a  hare  of  La  Bresse,  of  Lower  Normandy.  They  are  real  rabbits 
whose  delight  it  was  to  bask  and  stretch  for  innocence. 

himself  in  the  sun  at  the  foot  of  a  young  The  civilised  hare  has,  besides,  at  his 
epicea,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  middle  finger-ends  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
of  a  piece  of  posture-land,  as  if  for  the  Flora  and  the  Qeology  of  the  canton  he 
purpose  of  tantalising  the  sportsman's  dwells  in;  he  has  inquired  what  strong- 
ardour.  I  was  once  taken  in  the  snare,  scented  herb  will  most  completely  destroy 
The  pasture  was  only  separated  by  an  old  the  dogs'  noses,  and  what  tract  of  ground 
crumbling  ditch  from  a  forest  of  roses,  will  least  hold  the  scent.  From  these 
dahlias,  and  chrysanthemums,  which  filled  studies  he  derives  immense  advantages. 
almost  the  entire  area  of  a  fiower-garden  It  is  certain  that  bores  communicate  to 
situated  in  front  of  a  wealthy  mansion,  each  other  the  various  notions  which  they 
at  that  moment  left  unoccupied  by  its  have  acquired,  exactly  as  old  wolves  teadi 
owners,  and  contided  to  the  keeping  of  a  their  younger  pupils  how  dangerous  it  is 
few  aged  domestics.  At  a  distance,  the  to  trifle  with  fire-arms.  In  the  oourse  of 
pasture  looked  like  a  continuation  of  the  one  month,  I  have  seen  ten  hares  belong- 
parterre,  and  the  epicea  terminated  the  ing  to  the  same  canton  employ  exactly 
perspective.  The  animal  must  have  been  the  very  same  stratagem.  Ajxd  it  could 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  these  par-  not  be  said  of  it  that  it  was  a  rlaasiml 
ticulars,  to  affect  the  tranquillity  of  soul  trick  well  known  to  all  tolerably-wett- 
with  which  it  awaited  the  onset  of  my  educated  hares  in  France  and  Kavanep 
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The  manoeavre  was  a  local  one,  and  in-  immediately  begin  to  inspect  the  willows, 
dicated   profound  topographical    know-  and  sniff  in  the  air  instead  of  along  the 
ledge.      There  was  a  narrow  zone  of  ground.    My  conscience  is  burdened  with 
*  white  land '  which  it  was  necessary  to  the  murder  of  more  than  one  hare  upon 
gain,  with  a  thousand  obstacles  inter-  its  perch;    of  perched  rabbits  in  still 
posed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill,  greater  numbers.      The  rabbit   of  the 
sometimes  a  league  from  the  starting-  islands  in  the  Loire,  the  Qaronne,  and 
point.    The  brute  climbed  to  the  summit  the  Rhone,  has,  during  times  of  inunda- 
of  the  poisoned  zone,  multiplying,  in  the  tion,  no  other  refuge  than  the  heads  of 
course  of  its  rapid  ascent,  bounds  and  the  pollard  willows  there.    It  even  finds, 
side-leaps  to  conceal  its  track.    Arriving  in  this  comfortable  retreat,  board  as  well 
at  last  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there  as  bed;  for  the  bark  of  the  willow  is  a 
was  an  old  marl  pit,  whose  centre  was  species  of  nutriment  which  perfectly  agrees 
overgrown  witti  a  clump  of  iuniper  bushes,  with  the  rabbit*s  digestion. 
it  took  aim  at  these,  and  leaping  from  But  of  all  the  rogueries,  apocryphal  or 
the  edge  of  a  vertical  wall,  pitched  de-  real,  which  subtle  hares  have  ever  played, 
sperately  headlong  into  the  gulf  below,  the  cleverest  beyond  all  competition  is 
<  The  trick  was  so  well  known  to  us,  that  the  manoeuvre  of  the  game-basket.    In 
we  usually  assigned  the  post  of  the  marl  a  province  of  France,  which  is  called  Gas- 
pit  to  the  novices  of  our  escort — ^to  young  cogne,  there  lived — I  cannot  exactly  spe- 
gentlemen  out  for  the  holidays — as  a  cify  at  what  date — an  old  hare,  whose 
good  occasion  to  exercise  their  juvenile  craftiness  was  several  cubits  longer  than 
muskets.      And  didn't  they  miss  their  that  of  Ulysses,  or  the  wicked  cheat  Sinon. 
mark  beautifully  1    But  it  gave  me  the  I  could  make  a  thick  vohime  out  of  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  a  hare,  well  simple  catalogue  of  the  unheard-of  tricks 
practised  in  his  trick,  does  not  allow  him-  which  he  invented  to  throw  off  the  pack 
self  to  be  put  out  in  performing  it  by  the  and  their  masters.    One  day,  when  the 
fear  of  a  shot  from  a  collegian.  sharp  old  fellow  was  taking  a  survey  over 
Agsun,  nothing  is  more  common  in  flat  the  fallows,  and  at  the  same  time  leading 
and  marshy  countries  than  the  famous  three-quarters-of-a-score  of  dogs  behind 
cUfaiU  du  aauUy  or  *  willow  check,'  which  him  to  take  their  morning's  walk  in  his 
so  often  occurs  in  the  narratives  of  mar-  company,  he  met  a  donkey  on  the  road, 
vellous  hunts.     La  Bresse,  to  which  I  quietly  proceeding  towards  the  town,  and 
have  before  alluded,  Ls  a  country  in  this  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  game — 
style,  flat,  and  cut  up  with  a  multitude  hares,  rabbits,  and  wild-fowl.    The  idea 
of  ditches  and  runs  of  water,  whose  banks  suddenly  entered  his  head  to  take  his 
are  planted  with  willows  and  poplars,  place  amongst  these  dead  bodies.    The 
which  the  natives  habitually  lop  into  pol-  sportsman  who  thinks  of  looking  for  him 
lards.    Some  of  these  trees,  as  is  very  in  such  company  as  that,  will  certainly 
well  known,  lean  pensively  on  one  side,  be  rather  a  deep  hand.    He  jumped  into 
and  settle  themselves  into  melancholy  one    of   the   panniers,    buried    himself 
attitudes.     In  this  case,  they  are  often  amongst  the  feathers  and  fur,  and  calmly 
made  to  serve  as  natural  bridges,  as  one  awaited  the  course  of  events.    The  pack, 
mode  of  crossing  a  brook.    Now,  it  fre-  on  finding  themselves  at  fault,  rushed 
quently  happens  that  the  hare,  hard  run  furiously  to  attack  the  donkey.     The 
by  the  dogs,  and  not  knowing  in  which  proprietor  ran  up  to  protect  his  goods, 
direction  to  turn  herself,  is  at  last  reduced  and   soundly  cudgelled  the    shameless 
to  beg  an  asylum  of  one  of  these  same  harpies  who  knew  no  better  than  to  hunt 
worm-eaten  pollards.     She  first  jumps  dead  hares.   The  huntsman  followed,  and 
into  the  water,  remains  swimming  in  it  participating  in  the  game-dealer's  anger, 
a  little  while,  and  then  darts  at  a  single  helped  him  to  double  the  punishment, 
bound,  without  touching  the  bank,  up  to  The  dogs  were  ordered  to  rally  and  re- 
the  willow's  branching  crest,  where  she  turn,  with  a  universal  and  formidable 
remains  henceforward,  motionless,  and  cracking  of  whips.    This  word  of  corn- 
would  suffer  herself  to  be  taken  by  the  mand  was  the  acquittal  and  reprieve  of 
hand.     The  stratagem,  I  repeat,  is  so  the  unhappy  recluse,  who  expected  it  in 
thoroughly  worn  out,  that  whenever  a  his  retreat  without  uttering  a  word.    As 
check  occurs  in  these  aquatic  districts,  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  peril  was 
both  dogs  and  huntsmen,  to  recover  it,  past,  he  jumped  lightly  down  to  the 
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ground,  thanking  the  astonished  dealer  enormous  botindB,  and  these  tudden  turns 

for  his  involuntary  ho^itality,  and  cans-  in  its  direction,  explain  the  difficulty  of 

ing  him  to  fear  that  a  resurrection  was  approaching  the  hare,  and  why  the  dogs 

taking  place  amcmgst  his  slain.    The  man  impatiently  whistle  so  long  round  the 

did  not  begin  to  discover  a  glimpse  of  animal,  without  being  able  to  start  it. 
the  truth  until  he  had  counted  his  tale.        In  France  the  hare  generaUy  In-eaks 

and  found  that  there  was  nothing  miss-  cover  ftom  a  wood.    Follow  her,  as  she 

ing.  darts  away.    Behold  her  stretching  out 

The  truth  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  to  the  open  plain,  to  make  her  first  raw- 
bare  is  only  a  perpetual  series  of  terror  donrUe,  or  circuit.  The  randonnSe  is  a 
and  anguish,  of  machinations  and  tricks,  sort  of  semicircle,  with  a  radius  of  half- 
*  Vita  UporU ' — *  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hare '  a-mile,  more  or  less,  which  the  animal  de- 
— was  an  expression  which  the  ancients  scribes  around  the  starting-point.  In 
made  use  of  when  they  wanted  to  de-  frosty  weather,  old  bucks,  who  have  saved 
scribe  the  extreme  of  wretchedness.  their  bacon  out  of  more  than  oofi  trouble- 

The  hare  is  so  thoroughly  conscious  some  scrape,  have  been  known  to  sweep 

that  the  least  imprudence  in  his  conduct  through  a  curve  of  three  or  four  xnile^ 

might  expose  him  to  the  most  serious  radius,  and  baffle  the  pursuit  of  botJi  dogs 

consequences,  that  there  is  not  a  single  and  huntsmen  by  the  most  incomprehCT- 

act  in  his  daiiy  existence  which  he  does  sible  movements;  but  the  circumstance 

not  calculate  and  weigh  beforehand.    If  is  far  from  common.    In  this  first  ran- 

he  happens  to  have  been  bom  in  the  </onn^  the  hare  does  not  bestow  a  thought 

forest,  if  the  thicket  is  his  usual  dwelling,  about  making  use  of  her  resources;  the 

he  takes  care  to  clear  no  more  than  one  danger  is  not  pressing.    She  only  requires 

single  path  for  his  entrance  and  his  exit,  one  essential  thing— namely,  to  learn  the 

in  order  to  occupy  as  little  room  as  pos-  character  and  the  legs  of  her  enemies,  in 

sible.    For  fear  the  least  blade  of  heath  order  to  proportion  her  defence  to  their 

or  thorn  should  tear  off  a  hair  of  his  fur,  mode  of  attack.    You  see  plainly  that 

and  betray  the  road  to  his  form,  he  clips  she  stops  every  hundred  yards,  pricking 

and  shaves  it  as  if  it  were  cat  with  a  pair  her  ears,  to  calculate  the  swiftness  of  the 

of  shears.    He  does  the  same  with  the  pack,  and  the  ferocity  of  their  intentions, 

trenches  that  he  makes  across  the  crops  by  the  approaching  sound  of  their  voices, 

of  barley  and  wheat.    Alas  1  this  exces-  and  the  tones  in  which  they  give  tongue. 

sive  precaution  is  precisely  what  brings  If  she  has  only  to  do  with  a  set  of  crooked* 

on  his  ruin.    Man,  recoguisiug  by  these  legged  terriers^  she  testifies  her  contempt 

marks  the  habitual  passage  of  the  ani-  for  tliat  race  oi  tortoises  by  gambolling 

mal,  places  therein  his  treacherous  snare;  before  them,  or  even  by  squatting  dose 

and  the  fox — who,  next  to  man,  is  the  in  the  first  farrow, .  without  taking  the 

creature's  most  terrible  enemy — ^lies  in  trouUe  to  make  a  second  start.    An  in- 

ambush  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  pounce  numerable  multitude  of  bare%  and  those 

upon  the  victim  the  moment  he  appears,  exceedingly  cunning  ones,  have  been,  «id 

driven  out  by  another  fox.  are  every  day,  the  victims  of  their  oon- 

Those  who  have  not  observed  from  the  tempt  for  the  crooked-legged  terrier.    I 

top  of  an  eminence  all  the  manoeuvres  like  a  torrier  to  shoot  with  just  as  wdl 

practised  by  the  hare  fleeing  before  the  as  the  most  magnificent  Yendean.     The 

hounds,  may  acquire  a  tolerable  idea  of  sportsman  profits  by  the  carelessness  of 

the  performance,  by  tracking  its  footsteps  the  hare,  who  amuses  herself  before  the 

over  the  snow.    One  of  the  circumstances  terrier,  and  so  is  murdered  unworthily, 

which  will  most  forcibly  strike  the  ob-  The  terrier  spares  the  man  a  deal  of 

server.  Will  certainly  be  tlie  sudden  in-  trouble,  and  is  consequently  the  most 

crease  in  the  length  of  the  bounds  at  suitable  dog  for  the  qKxrtnnan  whose 

the  moment  when  the  animal  approaches  pockets  are  not  too  well  fiUed. 
its  form.    What  is  read  upon  the  snow        If  the  pursuit  of  the  pack  is  more  x&pid) 

in  winter  is  the  exact  revelation  of  the  and  the  voices  more  strongly  aeoentuiled, 

hare's  daily  labours.    Its  return  to  the  the  question  changes  its  aspect.    It  is  no 

form  is  constantly  preceded  by  these  pro-  longer  the  time  for  puss  to  halt  fifl^ 

digious  bounds,  invariably  concluded  by  paces  in  front  of  the  dogs,  and  then  pr0» 

a  final  side-leap,  which  brings  it  to  the  oeed  at  a  gentle  trot  todisplay  h^  gEMSi; 

spot  it  has  chosen  for  the  day.    Those  With  dogs  like  those  not  a  minute  k>to 
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be  lost  in  vainglorious  preludings — ^it  is  Da  Fouilloux  relates  his  haying  fol- 

necessury  to  employ  her  talents  as  quickly  lowed,  and  -caught  in  the  sheepfold,  a 

as  possible,  and  above  all  to  husband  her  hare  which  he  had  been  unable  to  drive 

strength.    The  hare's  plan  is  ah%ady  ar-  oat  of  the  middle  of  the  flock, 

ranged  in  her  head.  Meanwhile,   the   hare    has   not    lost 

She  will  profit  by  the  five  or  six  bun-  ground;  she  has  already  gained  the  hi]l, 
dred  yards'  start  of  the  dogs  which  she  while  the  dogs  are  still  in  a  muddle  with 
has  gained  to  play  off  her  first  manoeuvre,  the  sheep.  The  vines  are  thoroughly 
On  the  other  side  of  the  little  wood  from  well  manured,  and  planted  in  hautains 
which  she  broke  cover,  and  to  which  she  (a  sort  of  open  espalier).  Those  dogs  of 
has  returned,  there  is  a  road  of  grande  Yendee,  so  rude  and  so  persevering,  enjoy 
communication,  which,  on  certain  days  the  advantage  of  a  lofty  stature.  Here 
of  the  week,  is  as  much  frequented  as  a  they  will  have  to  pay  dear  for  that  sad 
royale  road.  Her  intention  is  to  go  and  advantage.  The  hare  is  particularly  care- 
meet  those  throngs  of  people  who  are  re-  ful  to  pass  ocrox^all  the  rows  of  espaliers, 
turning  from  market,  who  will  ^&u:e  her  and  to  creep  under  the  lowest  splines  of 
footmarks,  and  brush  away  the  scent  she  the  trellises.  The  Yendean  dogs  will  bend 
leaves.  The  hare  traverses  it,  and  walks  their  backbones  in  order  to  imitate  this 
about  for  several  minutes,  searching  out  performance,  but  more  than  one  of  them 
the  veins  of  dust;  then  she  retraces  her  will  howl  with  rage  and  powerkssness 
path  again,  the  better  to  conceal  the  way  before  reaching  the  last  barrier.  If  the 
she  lias  gene.  At  last  she  quits  the  hare  had  known  what  she  was  about,  she 
high-road  by  a  side-bound,  far  below  the  wonld  not  have  budged  from  this  for- 
point  at  which  she  entered  it.  The  pack  midable  position;  her  future  prospects 
has  a  few  hieroglyphics  to  puzzle  out,  would  then  have  been  secure.  She  is 
wiiich  will  occupy  them  a  good  quarter-  content  with  giving  her  enemies  a  ruffled 
of-an-hour.  The  hare  will  profit  by  this  skein  to  untwist  in  this  cursed  labyrinth; 
halt  to  take  breath,  and  to  place  herself  and  she  is  wrong.    Wliilst  our  brave 

at  a  convenient  distance,  to  judge  of  the    Yendeans  are at  the  trellises  which 

effect  of  this  first  move.  stop  'their  way,  and  are  opening  them- 

The  move  might  perhaps  have  sue-  selves  a  passage  by  the  strength  of  their 
ceeded;  but  alas!  some  indiscreet  tongues  jaws,  puss,  squatting  under  the  wind  for 
have  revealed  both  the  tactics  of  the  fa-  the  last  quarter-of-an-bour,  in  the  middle 
gitive  and  the  place  where  she  is  hidden,  of  the  great  wood  which  crowns  the  hill, 
Moreover,  a  sensible  dog,  a  true  Yendean,  is  contemplating  fresh  stratagems.  Quick ! 
has  not  been  taken  in  by  all  these  subter-  quick !  off  again,  without  a  moment's 
fuges  of  advance  and  retreat^  and  has  not  delay  I  for  the  voice  of  that  Yendean 
quitted  the  real  track  one  single  instant;  monster  sounds  nearer  and  nearer,  re- 
and,  behoM!  the  whole  pack  has  rallied  echoing  beneath  the  branches  of  the  forest, 
around  him.  There  is  no  choice  bat  to  How  would  it  do  to  make  this  trouble- 
flee — to  flee  across  the  plain.  Luckily,  some  fellow  take  a  nice  walk  through  the 
that  cloud  of  dust  which  rises  yondor  quagmires,  the  holly -bushes,  and  the 
announces  the  presence  of  a  flock  of  thickets  of  thorns,  with  which  that  upland 
sheep.  Her  intention  is  to  mingle  her  is  abundantly  scattered  ]  Doubtless;  but 
scent  with  that  of  all  those  animals,  and  the  diabolical  Yendean  has  guessed  the 
to  slip  into  the  midst  of  them,  in  order  enemy's  intentions,  and,  calling  in  the 
afterwards  to  escape  during  the  tumult  aid  of  his  experience  as  a  bloodhound  (an 
which  is  sure  to  follow,  and  to  gain  the  office  he  is  sometimes  deputed  to  fulfil), 
neighbouring  hill.  No  sooner  said  than  he  goes  round  the  outside  of  the  bogs  and 
done.  Unfortunately,  every  shepherd  is  the  brambles,  to  ascertain  first  whether 
a  little  bit  of  a  poacher,  and  every  shop-  the  hare  has  remained  amongst  them  or 
herd's  dog  a  little  bit  of  a  harrier.  Puss  not;  and  he  finds  himself  face  to  face 
has  been  observed  by  the  shepherd  and  with  her  just  as  she  is  dearing  the  very 
his  dogs,  and  look  I  there  is  in  the  voice  last  ditch.  Disappointed  thus  abruptly 
of  the  dog  who  gives  tongue  an  accent  in  her  legitimate  expectaticms  of  a  respite, 
which  prevents  there  being  any  mistake  our  hare  b^ins  to  be  seriously  alarmed, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and  which  and,  in  the  confusion  of  her  ideas,  seeks 
every  other  dog  can  understand.  The  at  once  for  safety  in  flight — a  useless 
cunning  trick  is  again  found  out.  ^ort !    The  muscles  of  the  Yendean  and 
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his  acolytes  seem  to  guD  in  vigour  and    stewed  bare,  if  we  may  jadge  from  these 
elasticity,  in  proportion  as  her  own  are    verses  of  Martial:— ' 
exhausted.   This  reckless  race  has  already      ^ inter  cwt^turdtu: 
lasted  an  hour  nninterruptedly;  it  is  ab-       j^^^  quadb-upedea,  oloric^  prtma  tepue/ 
solutely  necessary  to  rest  awhile,  or  perish,      ,^-,.  ,    ,,    ,,      i.  ."        ^  i  r 
for  the  p«=k  is.gaining-g^ning  g.und.       g  ^^^^'^CS^^W 
Another  five  minutes,  and  all  will  be  over.  ^         ^^  *^^ 

In  this  frightful  perplexity,  our  hare  re-  The  Roman  ladiel^  who  were  thorough 
members  to  have  seen  hereabouts,  this  coquettes,  set  a  great  viilue  on  hare's 
very  morning,  one  of  her  companions  in  blood,  as  the  mbst  precious  of  sSlcodmetics 
mi^ortune  reture  into  a  bush  which  she  for  the  face  and  hands.  I  prefer  a  little 
knows.    Selfishness  belongs  to  all  con-    almond  paste. 

ditions,  to  poverty  as  well  as  to  riches,  to  Do  you  wish  to  know  why  a  hare  cross- 
weakness  as  weU  as  to  strength.  The  ing  your  path  is  reputed  to  be  an  unlucky 
victim  attempts  to  give  a  final  check,  omen?  Listen,  then.  There  was  once 
twists  and  doubles,  and  at  last  U^rows  a  Ijiced^mdfian  general,  named  Lysander, 
herself  into  the  middle  of  the  inhabited  who  was  besieging  Corinth.  This  general 
bush  by  an  enormous  bound,  which  ex-  one  day  observed  a  hare  lounging  about 
hausts  her  little  remaining  strength.  The  the  glacis  of  the  citadel,  in  front  of  the 
fresh  hare  darts  out  of  the  bush;  the  lines  ot  th^  besieged  citizens.  *  Capital!' 
hunted  hare  keeps  snug  and  squat.  The  exclaimed  the  man  of  war,  who  was  es- 
]iack,  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  new  pecially  learned  in  rebuses  hXki  cdnun- 
animal,  breaks  forth  into  a  shout  of  vio-  drums.  *  Here  is  a  d^  which  ;CaBB0;4  be 
tory.  This  time  the  peril  is  past,  and  our  long  before  it  is  levelled  to  the  ground^ 
clever  rogue  is  already  congratulaling  since  even  wild  animals^  which  seek  ofto 
herself  on  the  success  of  her  trick.  Bitter  solitude,  already  come  to  take  up  their 
illusion,  too  promptly  undeceived !  One  lodguigs  in  it.'  Now,  histo^  reldtto  that 
voice,  one  sole  voios,  is  a  defuiHer  in  the  this  lamentable  explaofitfldoii  of  an  oninF- 
triumphant  concert;  butit  is  the  Y  endean's.  portant  phenomenon  had  such  a  prodigious 
The  ii^telligent  quadruped  soon  recognised  efiect  on  the  Lacedemonian  soldiers;  Xbalt 
the  impoiture;;  the  track  of  a  bare  thai;;  -  they  demanded  that  very  moment  Ip  bepa. 
h|U3  been  hunted  for  a  couple  of  hours  .  the  assault,  in  which  they  behaved  hke 
has  a 'fainter  scent  than  that  of  a  fresh  lions,  and  girded  thMr-  brows  vitb-tlfe 
one.  There  has  been  some  hocus-pocus  laucels. of  victory..  I  hi^ve  ne^  f^^^^'F^ 
here !  The  Yendcaii  instantly  quits  his  the  apWenensiohs'  of  the  vulgar  cm '  ine 
wrdng  sc^t,  and'rfetums  to  find  the  >  8ttl4<2lti  of  meeting  aJ  baril  dd  th^irOil. 
origi^  o^ie.  There  it  is;  he  has.  found  •  lamnpt  in  the  le(ut  afraid  4  of^oneies- 
it:  m  pack  rallies  at  the  ioid^  t)f '  "pecMy^eii  I  amaitocd'witti  8^.^^ 
th^ir^chieil  The  end  oitlie  di^if^HrM /'  i&mmhteginXr-^^ 
nothing  but|  a  cpntinual  run  in  fu}l  eminent  ability  in  develomng.  the  tudest 
view;  Sue 'long  and  cruel  Tally-ho  .^  to '^^'s&lkblf^ttqu^bfl^,^ 

^e death.    ;;.;:.  :rdi^7i^%ff^y^}fi^i\9^M 

The  hare  increases  in  size  and  staiuire    under  the  consr^itntional  government  of 

<ln  proper tiori^s  it  dwells  further  to  ihk  ^Fliid(^6tice'dAtlrdiifedlrfidI&]»iP6eiite)fiiii 

portb,  and  viae  vend.   The  Algerian  bare ,  ^ the  sjXB(\mpftenLcd  f, '^fj  ^^'^Slff^^^fMf* 

is  scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  French  one. '  1  xoot '  Kiin  wim  me^  m  &  rriena  ra  ine 

The  smallest  bf  all  is  the  Egyptian  hare,    OOldilr;.  :  M  knjr:  <f q<GM)^|t1n^  tt)iq^iQi&i 

remarkable,  for  thejprodigious  develop-    two  novice  terriers  in  a  jit^le^erove  ad- 

'inferit  of  its  ears.    The  largest  hares  of  joiiringthe  mansion,  #hidf'lw%epit»% 

'^haf^igfaty-six  departments  (^Franoe,  but    litt}e  reserved  p«rk..   A.  lev^re^;9tiB^, 

not  the  best^  come  from  Flanders  and    and  set  himself  down  in  the  very  cenfafe 

'  Alisace,  the  richeeit  and  the  best  cultivated    of  ah  aveniii,  ten  paees  off  tbe'|i^^sdi(a^ 

distri^of  the,  empire.    The  forest  hare  .^in  <yiesfion,  who  fiite^jbothiiVB  ^Afsel^At 

is  generally  stronger  than  the  bare  of  the    the  uhbapp/ brute.    Fea^  gaVe  it'  w&p, 

^^kOn.  '  The  hare  deserves  io  occupy  an-  atiditp^<i mea^five^ttd^eiltQlb^ 

-boBOurahle  plape  in,  the  annals  of  ^^0-,,  I  instantly  assassin^l^^d  it;  .^<Vi?ft£^ 

s6tJby.*'  The  Rolnahs,  who  were  great  -  dogs' Weiie  ma^iiig  thdr '<!»*<,  r^Aly 

eaters,  were  far  from  sharing  the  repug-    cut  off  theleytrft^pe^^mAifif^iigsfi  ^fff^ 

nance  :^f  the.  Jews  to  a  dish  of  civet,  or    between  them,  to  sharpen  their  app^te. 
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The  next  moment  arrived  the  firer  of  the 
first  shots,  who  claimed  the  honour  of  the 
execution.  *  He  was  mortally  wounded,' 
he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  me;  'your  firing  was  unnecessary;  the 
dogs  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  him.' 
— 'Are  you  quite  surel*  I  answered. 
He  drew  near,  and  seeing  that  the  hare 
was  'polled,'  'Faith,  no!'  he  said,  'it  is 
not  the  same;  mine  had  ears  as  long  as 


that!'  and  stretching  the  index  of  his 
right  hand  towards  heaven,  he  indicated 
to  me,  in  an  energetic  manner,  the  pro- 
digious length  of  the  ears  of  his  hare. 

Now,  there  actually  was  found  a  con- 
stitutional and  self-styled  sporting  mini- 
ster stupid  enough  to  make  of  this  very 
man  the  Prifet  of  a  thickly-wooded  de- 
partment! And  the  imbeciles  ask  one 
another  why  the  monarchy  fell ! 


Cftan'0  ^ul9ft 


^afee  l^eeti  Soto  je  ^tat. 

2t  t^e  (BoCpel  ^ati  onip  propofeti  to  infttixtt  \x0  in  t^e  bnoto- 

lebffe  oC  (Boti,  tfiat  Co  toe  mtfffit  fpeculdte  more  abl?  on  Hi-- 

btne  iubizfta-y  or,  at  moOt,  refer  tfie  ktiotoletip  toe  acquire  to 

preCent  ufej  tfiouffS  ft  coulti  not  be  uenfeti  tfjat  CucS  purpoCe 

toa0  an  important  one^  {^et,  it  it  toent  no  further,  toe  mis^ty 

if  toe  couia  atloto  0Urferttgt  (n  fucj  imprutience,  mate  liffftt 

of  t|t0,  ad  toe  &o  of  fa  man^  otl^er  kint^fS  of  initruttion.  Mz 

tl)mli  be  ignorant,  inlieeti,  anti  unaccompliflSieti  in  a  i^tvj^  tub- 

limt  rcienc<:j  but  fo  toe  aire  of  man?  otberjj,  anti  jet  are  con* 

tenteH  to  remain  in  t^at  ignorance.  Q21e  migfit  contiuct  our^ 

felbesf  foolifi|)Ip  antj  perfterCelj,  anti  miffbt  tuffer  mucb  in- 

convenience,  anti  efeen  miferp,  for  toant  of  arting  on  tbe  prim 

ciple0  0f  tW  fcience^  but  Co  toe  Ho,  in  manj  otber  inaancest, 

for  toant  of  actinff  on  tbe  majrim^  of  art  anti  prutience  in  tbe 

management  of  our  common  concerns,  anti  pet  toe  ma&e  a 

(fiift  to  Catisffj  ourCelbeiS  toitb  our  contiition*    But  if  tbe 

d^oCpel  foUoto  ni  into  anotber  toorlti;  if  tbijai  immortal  bo- 

}umt  mufSt  be  laiti  open  in  tbe  preCence  of  men  anti  angels, 

anti  our  eternal  boom  pronounceti  out  of  it,  tbougb  toe  tooulti 

not  obep,  or  Co  mucfi  a$K  lifttn  to  itfi  commanti0,  toben  tbep 

toere  Co  earneltlp,  fo  tepeatetilp,  in  tbisf  life  pretteti  upon  u0j 

iC  Ctttb  be  ti^e  effect  of  not  bearing,  boto  t^M  toe  ei:cuCe  oui; 

intiifference  In  t^fjf  reCpect,  or  tobat  can  fupport  usf  untier 

tbe  conCciouCneC0  of  it? 

Biflbop  !^urti. 
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It!   fittttta* 

[From  'Tbo  Letters  of  the  Martyrs,*  collected  and  pablislied  in  15Gi,  with  a  Prefiice 

by  Miles  Corerdale.] 

A  Letter  of  that  true  Paftwr  and  worthy  Mnjosty  privy  unto  it  and  of  acknowledge,* 

Martyr^  Doctor  Ridley ;  before  tho  collation  of  it.     Now  Layton  is 

Wherein  you  may  see  the  singular  zeal  departed,  and  the  prebend  is  fallen,  and 

he  had  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  certain  of  the  Council  (no  donbt,  by  this 

furtherance  of  his  Gospel:  written  to  ungodly  man's  means,)  have  written  unto 

Master  aiekc,  in  King  Edward's  days,  me  to  stay  the  collation.     And  whereas  he 

and  here  placed  as  it  came  to  our  dcspaireth  that  ever  1  would  assent  that  a 

hands.  preacher's  living  should  be  bestowed  on 

« Master  Cheke,  I  wish  you  grace  and  '>»™»  ^.^  hath  procured  letters  iiiito  me, 

peace.    Sir.  in  God's  cause,  for  God's  sake,  ?«b8cnbed  with  certain  of  the  Council's 

iiid  in  his  name.  1  beseech  you  of  you^  5*"*^  ***^  ^""^  *''®  u '°5^  Majesty  hath 

help  and  furtherance  towards  God's  word,  determined  it  unto  the  fiimiture  +  of  his 

I  did  talk  with  you  of  late,  what  case  1  was  J'gnpeM  »tablc.    Alas,  Sir,  this  is  a  hwy 

in  concerning  my  clmplaius.     1  have  got-  hearing.    When  papistry  was  taught,  there 

ten  the  good  will  and  grant  (to  be  with  IT"  "«>t*iing  too  little  for  the   teachers, 

me,)  of  three  preachers,  men  of  good  learn-  .^hen  the  bishop  gave  his  benefices  unto 

ing,  and,  as  I  am  persuaded,  of  excellent  '*}»<>*»»  unlearned,  ungodly,  for  kindred,  for 

virtue;  whidi  are  able,  both  with  life  and  Pl^"re,  for  service,  and  other  worldly 

learning,  to  set  forth  God's  word  in  Lon-  resp^cts,  all  was  then  well  allowed.    Now, 

don,  and  in  the  whole  diocese  of  the  same,  ^*'e";f  »  popr  living  is  to  be  given  unto  an 

where  is  most  need  of  all  parts  in  England ;  excellent  clerk,  a  man  known  and  tried  to 

for  from  thence  goeth  example,  as  you  "^T®  *>o*°  discretion  and  also  virtue,  and 

know,  into  all  the  rest  of  the  King's  Ma-  ■"<^"  *°  o*»®  as,  before  God,  I  do  not  know 

jesty's  whole  realm.    The  men's  names  be  *  °*»°  3'^  unplaced  and  unprovided  fat 

these.     Master  Grindall,  whom  you  know  "!"re  meet,  to  set  forth  God  s  word  ui  aU 

to  be  a  man  of  virtue  and  learning.   Master  *•"?'?".<*».  '^'l®"  J  P^^  "^   (J  »?) 

Bradford,  a  man  by  whom  (as  1  am  assur-  ^."»«'»  '»  founded  for  a  preacher  is  to  be 

edly  informed)  God  hath  and  doth  work  6^^^^"  ""*<>  ^^\  »  ™an,  that  then  an  un- 

wonders,  m  setting  forth  of  his  word.    The  W^^y  ^non  shaU  procure  in  this  sort, 

third  is  a  preacher,  the  which,  for  detects  \^^n  to  stop  and  let  J  the  same,  alas. 


Christ's  cross.    The  two  first  be  scholars  ^«r  God  s  sake,  in  God's  cause,  unto  whom- 

in  Uie  University.    The  third  is  as  poor  as  "o^ver  you  thmk  you  may  do  any  good 

either  of  the  other  twain.    Now  tliere  is  w»thal.     And  if  you  will  not  speak,  then  I 

fallen  a  prebend  in  Paul's  caUed  Cantrells,  beseech  you,  let  these  my  letters  speak 

by  tho  death  of  one  Layton.    This  prebend  ""^  Mastw  Gates,  to  Master  Wroth,  to 

is  an  honest  man's  Uving.  of  thirty  four  faster  Cecd,  whom  all  I  do  take  for  men 

pounds  and  better  in  the  king's  books.     I  *"*'  ^o  fear  God. 

would  with  all  my  heart  give  it  unto  Master        *  ^*  ^^'^f  said  hore  constantly  my  Lord 

Grindall;  and  so  I  should  have  him  conti-  <Jamberlain  to  have  been  departed.    Sir, 

nually  with  me,  and   in  my  diocese,  to  though  the  day  be  delayed,  yet  he  hath  no 

preach.  pardon  of  long  life:  and  therefore  I  do  be- 

'  But  alas,  Sir,  I  am  letted  *  by  the  means  »«^ch  his  good  lordship,  and  so  many  as 

(I  fear  me)  of  such  as  do  not  fear  God.  *°*"  '®»d  these  letters,  if  they  fear  God, 

One  Master  William  Thomas,  one  of  the  ^®  ^^^l  *^»»t  neither  horse,  neither  yet  dog, 

olerks  to  the  CJouncil,  hath  in  times  past  "®  suffered  to  devour  the  poor  living*  ap- 

set  the  Council  upon  me,  to  have  me  to  PO»nted  and  founded  by  godlv  ordinance  to 

grant  that  Layton  might  have  alienated  the  ministers  of  God's  word.    The  causes 

the  said  prebend  unto  him  and  his  heirs  ^^  conscience,  which  do  move  me  to  speak 

for  ever.    God  was  mine  aid  and  defender,  *"<^  ^"te  thus,  are  not  only  those  which 

that  I  did  not  consent  unto  his  ungodly  ^  declai-ed  once  in  the  cause  of  this  pre- 

enterprise.    Yet  I  was  so  then  handled  ^end  before  the  king's  Majesty's  Couneily 

before  the  Council,  that  I  granted  that  "^^^^^^  "ow  I  let  pass:  but  also  now  the 

whensoever  it  should  fall,  1  should  not  ™*"  Master  Grindall,  unto  whom  I  woidd 
give  it,  before  I  should  make  the  king's        ,  of  cognisance,  aoquainted  '    \\ 

*  Hindered.  f  Maintonauce.  %  Hinder. 
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give  this  prebend,  doth  move  me  very  as,  if  God  had  prospered  him,  you  should 
much;  for  he  is  a  mau  known  to  be  both  have  inherited  his  lands;  so  if  you  apply 
of  virtue^  honesty,  discretion^  wisdom,  and  diligently  this  book,  seeking  to  direct  your 
learning.  And  besides  all  this,  I  have  a  life  after  it,  you  shall  be  an  inheritor  of 
better  opinion  of  the  king*s  Mf^esty's  ho-  such  riches,  as  neither  the  covetous  shall 
nourable  Council,  than  (although  some  of  withdraw  from  you,  neither  the  thief  shall 
them  have  subscribed,  at  this  their  clerk*»  steal,  neither  yet  the  moths  corrupt.  De- 
orafty  and  uugodly  suit,  to  such  a  letter)  sire  with  David,  good  sister,  to  understand 
than,  I  say,  they  will  let,*  and  not  suffer,  .  the  law  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Live  still 
after  request  made  unto  tliem,  the  living  to  die,  that  you  by  death  may  purchase 
appointed  and  founded  for  a  preacher,  to  eternal  life.  And  trust  not  tnat  the  ten- 
be  bestowed  upon  so  houest  and  well  a  derness  of  your  age  shall  lengthen  your 
learned  man.  life;  for  as  soon,  if  God  call,  goeth  the 

*  Wherefore  for  God's  sake,  I  beseech  young  as  the  old.  And  labour  always  to 
you  all,  help  that,  with  the.  favour  of  the  learn  to  die.  Defy  the  world,  deny  the 
Council.  I  may  have  knowledge  of  the  devil,  and  despise  the  flesh;  and  delight 
king's  Majestpr's  good  pleasure,  to  give  this  yourself  only  m  the  Lord.  Be  penitent 
preacher's  living  unto  Master  Grindall.  Of  for  your  sins,  and  yet  despair  not ;  be 
1^,  there  have  been  letters  directed  from  strong  in  faith,  and  yet  presume  not;  and 
the  king's  Majesty  and  his  honourable  desire  with  St.  Paul  to  be  dissolved,  and 
(!^ou]^il  unto  all  the  bishops,  whereby  we  to  be  with  Christ,  with  whom  even  in  death 
be  charged  and  commanded,  both  in  our  there  is  life.  Be  like  that  good  servant^ 
own  persons,  and  also  to  cause  our  preach-  and  even  at  midnight  be  waking,  lest,  when 
ers  and  ministers,  especially  to  cry  out  death  cometh  and  stealeth  upon  you  like 
against  the  insatiable  serpent  of  covetous-  a  thief  in  the  night,  you  be  with  the  evil 
ness,  whereby  is  said  to  be  such  a  greedi*.  servant  found  sleeping;  and  lest,  for  lack 
ness  amongst  the  people,  that  each  one.  of  oil,  you  be  found  Cke  the  five  foolish 
goeth  about  to  devour  other  ;  and  to.  women,  and  like  him  that  had  not  on  the 
threaten  them  with  God's  grievous  plagues,  wedding  garment,  and  so  be  cast  out  from 
both  now  presently  thrown  upon  them,  and  the  marriage.  Rejoice  in  Christ,  as  I 
that  shall  be  likewise  in  the  world  to  come,  praise  God  1  do.  Follow  the  steps  of  your 
Sir,  what  preachers  shall  1  get  to  open  and  master  Christ,  and  take  up  your  cross; 
set  forth  such  matters,  and  so  as  the  king's  lay  your  sins  on  his  back,  and  always  em- 
Majesty  and  the  Council  do  command  them,  brace  him.  And  as  touching  my  death, 
to  be  set  forth,  if  either  ungodly  men,  or  rejoice,  as  I  do  (good  sister),  thilt  I  shall 
unreasonable  beasts,  be  suffered  to  pull  be  delivered  from  this  corruption,  and  put 
awayand  devour  the  good  and  godly  learned,  on  incorruption;  for  I  am  assured  that  I 
preachers' livings!  Thus  I  wish  you,  in  shall,  for  losing  of  a  mortal  life,  win  an 
God,  ever  well  to  face  and  to  help  Christ'a  immortal  life.  The  which  I  pray  God 
cause,  as  you  would  have  help  of  him  at  grant  you;  send  you  of  his  grace  to  live 
your  most  need.  From  Fulham  this  pre<%  in  his  fear,  and  to  die  in  the  true  Chris- 
sent,  the  23d  of  July,  1551. — Yours,  in  tian  faith;  from  the  which  (in  God's. name) 
Clirist,   ■                   Nicholas  London/  I  exhort  you  that  you  never  swerve,  neither 

for  hope  of  life,  nor  for  fear  of  death.    For 

A  LeUef  written  hy  the  Lady  Jme  Q^ty,  jf/^^^^'^  ^?"y  ^'^  ^"^^^  ^  i^"^l^^u  ^T" 

_   ,       ^.          ,     ^   ,    «    ,     .        .  "'®>  G<xi  ^'*U  deny  you,  and  yet  shorten 

To  her  Sister  the  Lady  Catherine;  imme:.  your  days.    And  if  you  wOl  cleave  unto 

diately  before  she  suffered.  him,  he  will  prolong  your  days,  to  your 

*  I  have  here  sent  you,jgood  sister  Cathe^.  comfort  and  his. glory ;  to  the  which  glory 
rine,a  boQk;f  which,  aUhough  it  be  not  God  bring  me  now,  and  you  hereafter, 
outwardlytrimm^dwith  gold,  yet  inwardly-  when  it  pleaseth  him  to  call  you.  Fare 
it  is  more  worth  than  preaious  stones.  &  you  well,  good  sister,  and  put  your  only 
is  the  book,  dear  sister,  of  the  law  of  the  trust  in  God,  who  only  must  help  yon.' 
Lord;  it  is  his  Testament  and  last  will,                                   

i^-hich  he  bequeathed  upto  us  wretches ^  An  Exhortation  of  ^t  Hearty  and  Zealoua 

which  sh^l  lead  you  to  the  path  of  eternal  j^f^n  of  God  Master  John  PkUpot*  to  a 

joy;  and  if  you  with  a  good  nund  do  read  Sister  of  hie 

it,  and  with  an  earnest  purpose  follow  it,  ^      ,     ,,        j    u    -a  n    x      ,.'  \.  ±    xi, 

it  shall  bring  you  to  an  immortal  and  ever-  Co°«»a°ay  and  cheerfally  to  stick  to  th« 

Lasting  life.*  It  wUl  teach  yon  to  live,  and  *™V^!  '""^  J?'u'¥V^%*'!!;'  »   **"* 

learn  you  to  die.    It  shall  win  you  more  ^°«'""'*  "•""''  **  ^^  fruitfuUy  pro- 

than  you  should  have  gained  by  the  pos-  ®®^  * 

session  of  your  woeful  father's  lands.    For  '  God  the  eternal  Father,  who  hath  jus- 
tified you  by  the  blood  of  his  Son  Jesus 

*  Hinder. 

t  This  book  was  a  New  Testament  in  Greek,  •  Archdeacon  of  Winchester;  who,  besides  the 

in  the  end  whereof  she  had  written  this  letter.  great  tyranny  and  torments  which  he  suffered 
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Christ,  and  called  you  to  hallow  his  name  Ecdesiasticas,  hiddeth  them  that  come  to 
through  a  good  conversation  and  profes-  the  service  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  them- 
sion  of  life,  He  sanctify  you  with  daily  in-  selves  to  suffer  temptations.  Since,  then, 
crease  of  virtue  and  faith  by  his  Holy  that  for  the  glory  of  God  and  our  faith  we 
Spirit;  that  you  may  appear  a  vessel  of  are  called  now  to  abide  the  brunt  of  them, 
sa notification  in  the  midst  of  this  wicked  and  that  when  our  adversary  hath  done  all 
and  perverse  generation,  to  the  laud  and  that  he  can,  yet  we  may  be  stable  and 
praise  of  the  Gospel.  Amen.  stand:  this  Christ  our  first  begotten  bro- 
'  I  have  occasion,  mine  own  dear  sister,  ther  looketh  for  at  our  hands;  and  all  our 
to  praise  God  in  you  for  two  causes:  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  heaven  desire  to 
one,  that  to  your  ability  you  are  ready  to  see  our  faith  through  afflictions  to  be  per- 
shew  yourself  a  natural  loving  sister  unto  feet,  that  we  might  fulfil  their  number; 
ine  your  poor  afflicted  brother,  as  by  your  and  the  universal  church  here  militant  re- 
gentle  tokens  you  have  eftsoons*  testified  joiceth  at  our  constancy,  whom  all,  by  the 
beinz  absent,  as  also  presently  visiting  me;  contrary,  we  should  make  sorry,  to  the 
which  well  declareth  that  you  be  a  very  danger  of  the  loss  both  of  body  and  soul, 
natural  sister  indeed,  and  to  be  praised  in  Fear  not,  therefore,  whatsoever  be  threat- 
this  behalf.  But  in  die  other,  that  you  be  ened  of  the  wicked  world:  prepare  your 
also  a  sister  to  me  in  faith  after  Christ's  back,  and  see  it  be  ready  to  carry  Christ's 
Gospel,  I  am  occasioned  to  thank  God  so  cross.  And  if  you  see  any  nntowardness 
much  the  more,  how  much  the  one  excel-  in  you  (as  the  flesh  is  continually  repug- 
leth  the  other,  and  the  spiritual  consan-  nant  to  the  will  of  GOD), ask  with  faithful 
guinity  is  more  perdurable  than  that  which  prayer,  that  the  good  Spirit  of  GOD  may 
is  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  is  a  worker  of  lead  your  sinful  flesh  whither  it  would  not; 
that  which  is  by  nature — for  commonly  for  if  we  will  dwell  in  the  flesh  and  follow  the 
such  as  be  ungodly,  be  unnatural  and  only  counsel  thereof,  we  shall  never  do  the  will 
lovers  of  themselves,  as  daily  experience  of  God,  neither  work  that  tendeth  to  our 
teacheth  us.  The  living  Lord,  which  salvation.*  You  are  at  this  prescDt  in  the 
through  the  incorruptible  seed  of  his  word  confines  and  borders  of  BabyloD,  where 
hath  begotten  you  to  be  my  liege  f  sister,  you  are  in  danger  to  drink  of  the  whore's 
give  you  grace  so  to  grow  in  that  genera-  cup,  unless  you  be  vigilant  in  prayer.  Take 
tion,  that  you  may  increase  to  a  perfect  heed  the  serpent  seduce  you  not  from  the 
age  in  the  Lord,  to  be  my  sister  with  simplicity  of  your  faith,  as  he  did  our  first 
Christ  for  ever.  Look,  therefore,  that  you  mother  Eve.  Let  no  worldly  fellowship 
continue  a  faithful  sister,  as  you  are  called  make  you  partaker  of  iniquity.  He  that 
and  are  godly  entered,  not  only  to  me  but  toucheth  tar  cannot  but  be  defiled  thereby, 
to  all  the  Church  of  Christ,  yea,  to  Christ  and  with  such  as  be  perverse  a  man  shall 
himself;  who  voucheth  you,  in  this  your  soon  be  perverted;  with  the  holy  you  shall 
unfeigned  faith,  worthy  to  be  his  sister,  be  holy.  Therefore  say  continually,  with 
Consider  this  dignity  to  surmount  all  the  the  prophet  David,  Unto  the  saints  which 
vain  dignity  of  the  world,  and  let  it  ac-  be  on  the  earth,  all  my  will  is  on  them.f 
cordingly  prevail  more  with  you,  than  all  You  have  been  sanctified  and  made  pure 
earthly  delights;  for  thereby  you  are  called  through  the  truth;  take  heed  you  be  not 
to  an  equal  portion  of  the  everlasting  in-  unholied  and  defiled,  lest  the  last  be  worse 
heritance  of  Christ,  if  now  in  nowise  you  than  the  first. 

do  shew  yourself  an  unnatural  sister  to  'I  write  not  this  because  I  stand  in  any 

him  in  forsaking  him  in  trouble;  which  I  doubt  of  your  sincere  continuance,  of  the 

trust  you  will  never,  for  no  kind  of  worldly  which  I  have  had  so  good  experience:  but 

respect,  do.     You  are  under  dangerous  because  the  days  be  evil;  and  in  the  same 

temptations  to  be  turned  from  that  natural  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  to  exhort 

love  you  owe  unto  Christ,  and  you  shall  another.     1  am  bold  to  put  you,  my  good 

be  tried  with  God's  people  through  a  sieve  sister,  in  remembrance  of  that,  which  doth 

of  great  affliction ;  for  so  Satan  desireth  us  ^ot  a  little  comfort  me  to  remember,  in  my 

to  be  sifted.;}:  that  through  fear  of  sharp  troubles  and  daily  temptations.     Where- 

troubles  we  might  fall  from  the  stableness  ^ore  1  doubt  not,  you  will  take  that  in  good 

of  our  faith,  and  so  be  deprived  of  that  part  which  cometh  from  your  brother  both 

honour,  joy,  and  reward,  which  is  prepared  in  spirit  and  body,  who  tendereth  your  sal- 

f or  such  as  continue  faithful  brothers  and  vation  as  earnestly  as  his  own;  that  we 

sisters  in  the  Lord's  covenant  to  the  end.  niight  joy  together  eternally,  with  such  joy 

Therefore  the  Wise  Man,  in  the  book  of  asthe  world  shall  never  be  able  to  take  from 

in  Bonner's  bUnd  coal-house,  and  other  his  pain-  "*•    '^^^*"*'«  ^^  "5*«»  God,  you  have  begun 

fill  imprisonments,  was  also  most  crueUy  mar-  ^<*  ^un  a  good  and  great  time  well  m  the 

tyred,  for  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  ways  of  the  Lord:  run  out  the  race  to  the 

1SS7  ^*^  ^^  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  end  which  you  have  begun,  and  then  shall 

*  JFVom  time  to  time.      f  Attached,  devoted.  J'**"  '*^'^«  **>«  ^^'^^'^^   <>*'  ^^^'y-     ^Oa© 

X  Luke  xxit  •  John  xxi.                         f  Paalm 
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shall  be  crowned  but  such  as  lawfully  striv-  that  my  sureties  might  be  satisfied  with 

eth.*     Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over-  that  is  mine  own  to  the  contentation  of  my 

come  evil  with  good:  and  the  Lord  shall  mind,  which  cannot  be  quiet  until  they  be 

make  you  one  of  those  faithful  virgins  that  discharged:  therefore,  I  pray  you,  help  to 

shall  follow  the  Lamb  wheresoever  he  goeth  purchase  quietness,  that  1  might  depart 

— the  which  Christ  grant  both  you  and  me.  out  of  this  world  in  peace.    My  dissolution 

Amen.+  I  look  for  daily;   but  the  Lord  knoweth 

*  Commend  me  to  all  them  that  love  me  how  unworthy  I  am  of  so  high  an  honour, 
in  the  Lord  unfeignedly.ij:  God  increase  as  to  die  for  the  testimony  of  his  truth, 
our  faith,  and  give  us  grace  never  to  be  Pray  that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  make 
ashamed  of  his  Gospel.  That  same  request  me  worthy,  as  he  hath  done  of  long  im- 
which  I  have  made  to  my  brother  Thomas  prisonment — for  the  which  his  name  be 
I  make  also  to  you;  desiring  you,  by  all  praised  for  ever.  Pray  and  look  for  the 
means  you  can,  to  accomplish  my  request  coming  of  the  Lord,  whose  wrath  is  great 

over  us;  and  I  will  pray  for  you  as  long  as 

*  2  Tim.  ii.                                 f  Apoc.  iv.  j  ijve.      The  9th  of  July,  in  the   King  s 
X  This  was  for  the  first  fruits  of  his  Archdea-  Bench.— Your  own  loving  brother,  as  well 

conry,  where  of  all  the  time  of  his  impnsonment  •     f  -tu        •     k  /i 

he  had  no  commodity,  and  yet  his  sureties  were  *"  l^itn  as  m  DOay, 

compelled  to  pay  the  same.  *  JOHN  Philpot.* 
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A  STORY  BY  B.  TOEPFPER. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  a  kindly  of  the  pond,  dreaming  almost  as  happily 

combination  of  circumstances  rocks  us  as  my  peaceful  companions, 
into  a  feeling  of  happiness.    The  silence        In  the  country,  the  noonday  hour  is 

of  the  passions  and  the  absence  of  every  the  hour  of  silence,  of  repose,  and  of 

care  render  us  particularly  alive  to  en-  dreaming.     While  the  sun  throws  down 

joyment.     If  now  to  this  comfortable  re-  its  bright  arrows  almost  perpendicularly 

pose  of  mind  there  is  added  a  comfort-  on  the  fields,  man  and  beast  suspend 

able  condition,  so  that  our  pleasant  sen  si-  their  labour,  the  win^  is  still,  vegetation 

bilities  are  not  disturbed,  the  hours  flow  droops;  only  the  insects  drone  in  the  hot 

delightfully  along,  and  our  whole  being  air  which  thoy  love,  and  make  a  sound 

decks  itself  in  the  most  smiling  colours.  like  distant  music,  which  seems  only  to 

In  this  situation  were  three  beings,  deepen  the  stillness, 
whom  I  had  before  my  eyes.    Nothing  in        What  was  I  thinking  of  ?  Of  all  things 

their  looks  betrayed  the  slightest  trouble,  great  and  little,  indiflferent  and  agreeable, 

the  least  unrest,  or  any  sad  remembrance;  I  listened  to  the  grasshoppers,  or  watched 

the  easy  movement  of  their  necks  spoke  the  sky  and  the  various  forms  of  the 

rather  of  that  virtuous  pride  which  springs  clouds;  then  I  turned  to  the  trunk  of  a 

from  inward  peace;  the  gravity  of  their  hollow  willow,  and  considered  the  damp 

gait  announced  the  repose  of  their  hearts,  moss  which  was  covered  with  almost  in- 

the  moral  purity  of  their  thoughts;  and  visible  flowers.     In  this  little  world  I 

even  when  they  just  now  slumbered'  in  discovered  mountains,  and  valleys,  and 

the  mild  light,  a  sweet  atmosphere  of  shady  paths,  in  which  some  golden  in- 

innocence  and  peace  seemed   to    float  sect  or  busy  ant  wandered  along.    With 

around  them.  all  these  objects  connected  itself  in  my 

As  to  myself  (evil  thoughts  sometimes  mind  the  thought  of  a  mysterious  power, 

get  the  better  of  our  human  nature),  I  and  so  I  felt  myself  gradually  lifted  from 

held  a  stone  in  my  hand  for  a  moment,  earth  to  heaven.     The  presence  of  the 

At  last  the  wicked  pleasure  overpowered  Creator  became  visible,  and  my  heart 

me,  and  I  threw  the  stone  into  the  pond,  yielded  to  elevated  emotions. 
Suddenly  the  three  heads  started  forth        Sometimes  my  eyes  fastened  themselves 

from  under  their  wings.  on  the  distant  mountains,  and  I  thought 

of  what  lay  beyond  them — far  lands, 

T?hey  were  three  ducks — I  forgot  to  sandy  deserts,  and  broad  seas;  and  then 

mention.    They  were  taking  their  mid-  some  other  thought  broke  in  upon  me  in 

day  rest  there,  while  I  sat  on  the  edge  my  wanderings;  and  again,  I  willingly  let 

Vol.  XXIV.  '  2  m 
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myself  be  torn  away  from  it;  and  from  ground  than  a  longing  for  the  fruit  in- 

the  ocean,  I  suddenly  came  back  to  the  trusted  to  his  care, 

neighbouring  hills  or  into  my  immediate  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  its 

surroundings.  shores,  I  had  conceived  an  affection  for 

this  littl6  puddle  with  its  forlorn  willow. 

I  happened  to  cast  a  look  on  the  old  By  and  by,  this  little  spot  became  indis- 

parsonage,  which  stood  some  fifty  steps  pensablc  to  me,  for  I  bad  satisfied  my- 

from  the  pond  behind  me.   This  occurred  self  that,  at  the  noonday  hour,  I  should 

every  time,  especially  that  the  hand  of  meet  no  one  there  but  the  three  ducks, 

the  steeple-clock  had  almost  completed  whose  quiet  society  suited   me   much, 

its  hour's  course,  and  I  was,  every  second,  since  their  presence  had  become  associ- 

expecting  to  see,  in  the  bow-shaped  open-  ated  with  my  dreamings,  which  would 

ings,  the  hammer  ascend  back  against  the  have  been  incomplete  without  them, 

blue  sky,  and  fall  back  on  the  brazen  bell.  I  must  say,  too,  that  a  singular  change 

I  listened  with  especial  pleasure  to  the  had  come  over  me.    For  some  time  I  had 

gradual  dying  away  of  the  bell-stroke,  found  greater  pleasure  in  thinking  of 

until  it  wholly  ceased  with  its  harmonious  Louise  than  in  being  with  her. 

vibration  in  the  still  air.  This  change  had  taken  place  I  know 

Then  I  thought  of  the  parsonage  and  not  how;  we  were  still  ever  the  same 

its  peaceful  inmates,  and  on  Louise.    I  beings,  who  hitherto  had  known  no  other 

let  my  head  sink  down  on  my  arm,  and  aim  than  to  seek  each  other  out,  and 

rioted  in  a  thousand  recollections  of  a  chat,  and  play,  and  run  about  together, 

world  known  only  to  my  own  heart.  only  I  had  sometimes  seen  a  sudden  blush 

fly  over  her  countenance,  a  greater  shy- 

These  recollections  concerned  only  the  ness,  more  earnestness  even  in  her  lafigh, 

plays,  pleasures,  and  rural  pastimes  in  a  graver  look;  and  a  certain  reserve  had 

which  our  childhood  had  passed  away,  taken  the  pUoe  of  her  careless  gladness 

We  had  made  gardens,  kept  birds,  made  and  childish  abandonment.     This  mys- 

bonfires,  driven  the  cows  to  pasture,  rid-  terious  alteration  had  gone  to  my  veiy 

den  the  donkey  together,  gone  a-nutting,  heart.    Although  I  had  known  her  ever 

and  tumbled  in  the  hay.    There  was  not  since  I  was  able  to  think,  I  felt  now  as 

a  cherry-tree  in  the  orchard,  nor  a  peach-  if  I  bad  only  just  now  become  acquainted 

tree  on  the  south  wall  of  the  parsonage,  with  her.    Hence  arose  a  sort  of  emhar- 

which  was  not  distinguished  from  all  rassment  when  I  was  near  her.     Just 

others  in  the  world  by  a  thousand  re-  about  this  time  my  visits  to  the  pond 

membrances  which  it  brought  with  it  began,  where,  for  hours  long,  in  the  oom- 

with  every  year's  fruits.    For  the  little  pany  of  her  image  I  forgot  myself;  and 

girl  (a  child  will  yield  to  temptations  here  it  was  my  greatest  delight  to  fling 

sometimes)  I  had  purloined  the  first  ripe  myself  back  into  the  past,  m  order  to 

fruit  in  the  gardens  of  the  neighbourhood;  array  all  these  before-mentioned  remem- 

I  had  contended  with  dogs,  and  watch-  brances  in  that  charm,  so  new  to  me,  in 

men,  and  the  village  police.    I  was  in-  which  she  now  appeared.     I  bron^t 

corrigible,  for  she  loved  the  fruitlings  of  these  remembrances  to  mind  one  by  one, 

the  orchard.    At  that  time  I  lived  only  not  forgetting  the  least,  transferring  to 

in  the  present,  scrambling  about,  and  them  the  new  feelings  of  my  heart,  and 

climbing  every  tree.     I  laughed  little,  living  over  again  all  those  pleasant  days 

and  dreamed  still  less,  unless,  perhaps,  of  our  country  life!    I  felt  ipyself  pene- 

now  and  then  at  night  about  the  con-  trated  with  a  delight  from  which  I  oould 

stable.  not  separate  myself. 

But,  on  the  day  of  which  I  speak,  I  I  received  a  visiter.  It  was  a  sparrow, 
certainly  was  not  occupied  with  the  old  who  boldly  perched  upon  the  wiDow  right 
watchman.  Besides,  he  was  dead;  and  before  me.  I  like  sparrows,  and  always 
as  his  successor  had  oftener  met  me  wan-  take  them  under  my  proteetion.  It  be- 
dering  by  myself  on  the  shores  of  the  tokens  some  magnanimity  to  do  this  in 
pond,  than  spying  after  the  first  ripe  one  who  lives  in  the  country,  where  ali 
fruit,  he  had  formed  a  very  favourable  the  world  drives  them  away,  and  con- 
opinion  of  me.  The  man  had  concluded  spures  against  their  rogue's  way  of  life; 
tliat  my  fondness  for  the  inhospitable  for  their  crime,  which  they  oommit  fmtf 
shore  of  the  duck-pond  had  quite  another  day,  is,  that  they  devour  the  aeed« 
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This  one  and  some  three  or  four  others  in  the  hearirg  of  the  respcctahle  people 
I  knew,  and  had  joined  with  them  against  of  the  village,  and  of  my  fester-father  him- 
the  selfishness  of  mankind.  Just  as  the  self,  and  got  me  the  reputation  of  an  in- 
grain was  ripening,  a  pole  had  been  stuck  corrigible  rogue.  In  consequence  of  his 
up  in  the  field  with  an  old  hat  upon  it,  severity,  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to. 
and  a  few  rags  that  fluttered  in  the  wind,  be  contented  with  scolding  me,  but  more 
The  birds  looked  at  the  field,  but  for  all  than  once  he  had  brought  me  acquainted 
the  grain  in  the  world  they  would  not  with  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the 
have  ventured  to  touch  a  single  grain  so  breadth  of  his  hand.  Such  things  must, 
long  as  that  magisterial  personage  kept  of  course,  have  had  an  influence  upon  my 
watch  there.  What  followed  1  When-  opinion  of  him.  Had  I  only  lived  with 
ever  I  went  along  the  edge  of  the  field  to  him,  I  might  perhaps  have  become  ac- 
my  favourite  spot,  I  always  plucked  some  customed  to  him,  and  considered  his 
of  the  heads  of  the  grain,  not  only  with-  treatment  of  me  as  the  consequence  of 
out  compunction,  but  with  a  secret  plea-  his  virtuous  indignation,  as,  truth  to  say, 
sure.  I  scattered  them  around  me,  and  I  was  hardly  ever  wholly  fi-ee  from  blame. 
saw,^ith  inexpressible  satii^action,  how  I  happened  to  know  other  people;  and 
the  birds  flew  down  to  this  modest  repast,  the  indulgent  kindness  of  one  other  who 
and  picked  the  seeds  almost  from  my  stood  near  to  me  contrasted  so  strongly 
hand.  .  .  .  And  as  I,retumed  honie-  with  the  so-called  virtue  of  the  Cantor, 
ward  and  passed  the  scarecrow,  I  could  that  the  latter  was  very  disagreeable  to 
hardly  refrain  from  expressing  my  con-  me.  There  existed  for  me  two  kinds  of 
tempt.  justice  and  virtue — the  one  hard,  angry, 

and  repelling,  the  other  tender,  patient, 

The  sparrow  did  not  rest  long  upon  the  and  very  loveable. 
willow,  but  flew  down  close  by  the  spot 


where  the  ducks  lay.    These  were  mis-  But  I  had  another  much  weightier 

tresses  in  their  pond,  and  did  not  con-  reason  for  being  out  of  humour  with  the 

sider  it  proper  to  allow  themselves  to  be  Cantor.    As  I  had  now  grown  larger,  he 

disturbed  by  a  sparrow.  In  their  sense  of  the  no  longer  had  recourse  to  his  former 

indignity,  they  made  long  necks,  and  ran  manual  methods  of  correction,  but  his 

with  a  cry  towards  the  light-winged  bird,  ill-temper  vented  itself  in  violent  rebukes 

who  was  instantly  ofif  and  away  with  a  and  suspicious  insinuations,  which  at  last 

seed   in  his  bill,  cutting  swiftly  along  deeply  wounded  my  self-esteem.    In  some 

under  the  very  nose  of  the  scarecrow.  degree  I  deserved  them;  for,  as  the  pastor 

But  the  music  from  the  bills  of  the  was  a  man  from  whom  I  concealed  no- 
ducks — and  this,  I  trust,  happened  not  thing,  I  did  not  consider  myself  bound 
through  any  turn  for  satire  in  me,  but  to  confess  everything  to  the  Cantor;  and, 
only  through  the  association  of  ideas —  while  I  acquit  myself  of  everything  like 
the  somewhat  rough  music  of  my  three  lying  and  falsehood,  I  certainly  was  some- 
companions,  brought  to  mind  our  head-  what  reserved  towards  him,  out  of  malice, 
singer  in  the  church,  the  Cantor  of  the  Shortly  before,  I  had  stirred  his  wrath  in 
village.  What  makes  it  very  probable  this  way,  and  been  cruelly  punished  for 
that  no  malice  led  my  thoughts  that  way,  it.  A  mysterious  word  escaped  him,  that 
was  the  circumstance  that  I  did  not  like  not  only  betrayed  his  purpose  to  crush 
to  think  of  this  man,  and  I  banished  him  roe  with  his  contempt,  but  startled  me 
as  much  asr  possible  from  my  memory,  so  out  of  the  happy  security  I  had  till  that 
much  did  I  love  my  own  quiet.  I  had  moment  enjoyed, 
become  acquainted  with  him  almost  Upon  an  occasion  when  I  had  under- 
wholly  through  fear,  shame,  wrath,  and  taken  to  defy  his  wrath  by  contrasting 
even  hatred  and  other  hateful  passions,  his  conduct  with  the  gentleness  and  pa- 
which,  but  for  him,  had  long  continued "  tience  of  my  foster-father,  he  had  said  to 
strangers  to  me.  me — *  He  is  much  too  kind  to  such  a 

■  foundling  as  thou  art !' 

He  passed  for  a  just  man;  I  felt  bound  Full  of  consternation,  I  had  fled  to 

to  consider  him  unjust.   They  called  him  the  loneliest  comer,  to  recover  myself 

severe;  I  found  him  savage;  and  I  had  from  my  distress  at  this  terrible  word; 

my  reasons  for  it,  although  they  only  

concerned  me  personally.    Out  of  his  love  From  that  time  I  avoided  his  presence, 

of  justice,  he  had  published  my  offences  and  my  happiest  days  were  those  when  his 
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field  labours  called  him  away  from  our  even.    There  came  to  be  associated  with 

neighbourhood.    Then  returned  all  the  the  confiding  love  which  his  tenderness 

boyish  freedom  from  care  that  shed  its  had  inspired  a  secret  awe,  a  timid,  shrink- 

magic  over  all  my  plans,  and  I  forgot  even  ing  reverence.    The  poor  but  kindly  man 

the  unhappy  words  that  had  wounded  me  continually  stood  before  me,  as  he  watched 

so  deeply.  sover  my  forsaken  cradle.     Then  I  would 

When,  at  times,  I  thought  that  this  think  of  him,  how  he  excused  my  faolts, 

man  was  the  father  of  Louise,  to  my  and  smiled  on  me  in  my  plays;  how  in- 

astonishment  I  felt  in  my  heart  an  in-  dulgently  he  checked  me,  and  how  he 

voluntary  reverence  for  him,  and  even  often  created  in  me  the  bitterest  remorse 

his  harsh  bearing  appeared  then  no  bin-  by  a  sad  look  or  a  troubled  expression  of 

drance  to  my  love  for  him.     I  even  went  countenance.   It  particularly  touched  me 

farther;  the  more  he  repelled  me,  the  to  remember  with  what  tender  care  he 

more  advisable  it  seemed  to  me,  through  strove  to  prevent  any  one  from  shrugging 

devotion  to  him  and  a  self-sacrificing  his  shoulders  at  my  origin.    The  thought 

kindness,  to  heal  the  breach  that  sepa-  that  he  had  kept  the  secret  for  so  many 

rated  him  from  me;  and  while  I  now  saw  years,  and  never  sought,  by  revealing  it, 

such  happy  days,  free  from  all  hate,  glanc-  to  establish  a  stronger  claim  upon  my 

ing  towards  me  out  of  the  future,  I  yielded  gratitude,  filled  me  with  the  liveliest  emo- 

to  the  impulse  of  my  heart,  and  in  my  tions  of  respect  and  love, 

loneliness  really  loved    the  formidable  But,  while  I  felt  myself  ever  drawn 

man.  more  and  more  closely  to  him,  I  became 

more  and  more  restrained  in  expressing 

Thinking  thus  about  the  Cantor,  I  my  feelings  towards  him.    Several  tiroes 

had  thrown  myself  fiat  on  my  back,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  falling  on  liis  neck 
covered  my  face  with  my  hat  to  protect  to  thank  him;  then  he  would  have  seen 
myself  from  the  sun.  by  my  tears  and  my  emotions  what  I  did 
As  I  lay  there,  I  felt  something  crawl-  not  dare  to  say  to  him,  or  wanted  words 
ing  on  the  end  of  the  thumb  of  my  right  to  express;  but  his  presence  always  put  a 
hand,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  When  stop  to  the  outburst  of  my  feelings,  and  I 
one  is  all  alone,  everything  becomes  an  remained,  when  near  him,  dumb  and 
event.  I  raised  myself  [)artly  up  to  see  awkward,  and  apparently  colder  than 
what  it  was.  It  was  a  beautiful  little  red  usual.  Vexed  with  myself,  I  sought  so- 
beetle,  with  a  black  spot  on  its  back.  It  litude.  And  there  I  thought  of  a  thou- 
was  evidently  bound  upon  exploring  the  sand  opportunities  of  opening  ray  heart 
wonders  of  my  hand,  as  it  passed  on  its  to  him;  the  right  words  came  readily 
journey.  I  took  a  straw  with  the  other  enough;  then  I  uttered  aloud  the  most 
hand,  and  formed  a  nice  little  bridge  for  afifectionate  speeches.  Oftentimes  (I  con- 
it  from  ujy  thumb  to  my  forefinger,  and  fess  it  with  reluctance)  I  found  pleasure 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  beetle  in  wishmg  I  were  dangerously  ill,  that 
step  upon  it.  But  now  an  event  followed  I  might  call  the  reverend  man  to  my  bed- 
which  rarely  happens  in  this  world:  the  side,  and  beseech  him,  in  terms  which  the 
bridge  tuiiied  over  with  its  passenger,  near  approach  of  death  would  make  more 
who  still  clung  to  it.  I  righted  it,  and  tender  and  moving,  to  forgive  all  my 
he  arrived  happily  on  the  end  of  my  faults,  and  thank  him  with  my  whole 
forefinger,  which  was  blackened  with  heart  for  all  his  trouble  and  kindness, 
ink.  and  bid  him  a  last.farewelU   Dissolved 

in  melancholy  tenderness,  I  could,  in 

This  inkspot  arrested  my  attention,  and  fancy,  see  the  tears  flowing  down  his 

brought  to  mind  my  foster-father.  cheeks. 

He  was  the  pastor  of  a  little  flock  that  

lived  scattered  around  the  old  parsonage.  There  was  yet  another,  and,  mdeed,  as 

As  a  child,  I  had  known  him  as  a  father,  strange  a  method,  which  I  thought  ot^ 

When,  after  awhile,  I  observed  that  he  although  I  did  not  thereby  accomplish  my 

bore  a  diflferent  name,  I  called  him,  with  purpose.  To  the  person  whom  I  saw  every 

others,  Mr  Pr6v^ro.    But,  when   that  day,  and  could  speak  to  at  any  moment, 

word  of  the  Cantor's  revealed  to  me  a  I  resolved  to  write  a  letter.    This  plan 

secret,  upon  which  I  began  to  think,  Mr  appeared  to  me  at  first  most  exoeUent. 

Pr6v^re  became  to  me  quite  another  man  I  shut  myself  up,  and  wrote  several  iettoni; 

^-something  more  venerable  than  a  father  the  one  that  pleased  me  best  I  put  im  mf 
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pocket  to  hand  to  my  foster-father  at  the  .    .     .    and  while  I  looked  at  her  with 

first  opportunity.    But,  whenever  I  felt  wonder,  a  lovely  blush  overspread  her 

this  letter  in  my  pocket,  I  got  out  of  the  countenance,  and  I  too  became  embar- 

way  of  Mr  Pr^v^re  as  quickly  as  possible;  rassed,  and  blushed  also.    It  was  a  new, 

if  I  accidentally  met  him  alone,  I  grew  unknown  kind  of  shame  that  forced  us 

red  all  over,  and,  while  he  was  speaking  both  to  cast  down  our  eyes.    I  was  about 

to  me,  I  kept  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  to  put  some  large  stones  across  for  a 

crushed  the  letter  which  contained  what  bridge,  when  I  thought  I  saw,  by  her  em- 

I  so  longed  to  say  to  him.  barrassed  movements,  she  preferred  to 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  composi-  take  oif  her  shoes,  and  accordingly  I  pro- 

tion  of  such  a  letter  that  I  had  got  the  ceeded  over  the  brook, 

inkspot  on  my  finger,  but  rather  in  writ-  I  soon  heard  the  plashing  of  her  steps 

ing  the  following  epistle: —  behind  me,  but  I  knew  not  what  the 

tT%        Ti>r    T»    '    '          T     -i.  1^  shame  was  that  kept  me  from  looking 

Dear  Mr  Prevere,— I  write  to  you,  back;  I  was  afraid  to  meet  her  eyes.   As 

because  I  do  not  trust  myself  to  speak  to  if  ^e  understood   each  other,  she  too 

you.    Several  times  I  have  come  to  you  avoided  my  looks,  while  she  came  and 

with  the  purpose  of  speaking,  but,  when  stepped  by  my  side;  and  so  we  waded 

I  had  you  before  my  eyes,  the  words  have  silently  through  the  water,  and  went  on, 

died  upon  my  tongue,  and  yet  I  longed  forgetting  the  cows,  and  turning  into  a 

to  open  to  you  my  inmost  heart.  ^^^  ^hich  led  back  to  the  parsonage. 

*For  a  ha^-year  past,d^Mr  Pr6v^re,  j^  t^e  meanwhile  the  night  had  spread 

ever  since  the  walk  to  the  mountains,  ^^er  the  scene,  and  the  stars  twinkled  in 

from  which  I  and  Louise  returned  so  ate,  ^^e  sky.    Distant  sounds,  or  the  near  mo- 

I  am  not  the  same  being,  for  nothing  notonous  cry  of  the  cuckoo,. alone  inter- 

luterests  me  but  what  relates  to  her,    I  j-ypted  the  silence  of  the  evening.    In 

fear  that  I  have  often  seemed  to  you  ne-  pieces  where  the  woods  stood  less  thick, 

ghgent  and  idle.     It  has  happened  so  we  saw  the  moon  glimmering.    We  wan- 

against  my  will,  dear  Mr  Pr^v^re.    You  jered  on  through  the  darkness,  where  we 

may  depend  upon  it,  and  you  have  no  could  hardly  distinguish  the  path.  Louise 

idea  how  I  have  tried  to  be  otherwise;  ^^Iked  at  my  side.  At  any  slight  rustling 


think  very  wrong.     Now  that  I  have  new-er'Vo'he^vamshlT  manly  ^^^^ 

opened  my  heart,  I  feel  courage  to  say  ^^^  j^g  pj^ce;  only  my  heart  beat  with 

more,  if  you  should  question  me.  ^  strange  ioy. 

Charles.  j^^  ^he  situation  in  which  we  found 

This  letter  I  read  over  repeated ly  at  ourselves,  this  was  in  a  manner  the  way 

the  duck-pond,  and  was  almost  resolved  ^^t  of  our  embarrassment,  and  we  en- 

to  deliver  it  that  very  day.  joyed  something  of  the  sweet  feeling  that 

comes  from  reconciliation.    For  rae  there 

I  had  gone  one  evening  of  the  previous  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  regarding  her  as 

harvest-time,  with  Louise,  in  search  of  needing  my  protection,  and  myself  as  the 

the  cows,  which  during  that   beautiful  guardian  of  her  timid  steps.    I  availed 

season  grazed  on  the  mountains.     We  myself  of  the  darkness,  in   which  she 

took  the  way  through  the  woods,  spring-  could  not  read  in  ray  countenance  the 

ing  with  many  a  childish  jest  up  the  movement  of  my  heart,  to  look  continu- 

mountain-path,  and  stopping  at  every  ally  towards  her,  without  being  vexed  if 

trifle  that  caught  our  eyes.     We  paused  I  could  not  distinctly  see  her.    Only  it 

to  try  the  echoes,  and  wlien  the  mysteri-  made  her  more  present  to  me,  and  I  en- 

ous  voice  struck  our  ears,  startled,  we  joyed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  emotion 

looked  in  silence  at  each  other,  as  if  we  that  so  completely  filled  me. 

had  a  third  person  with  us  in  the  woods;  Thus  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods, 

when  we  would  set  out  and  run,  and  and  stepped  out  again  under  the  sky,  and 

laugh  out  bravely  at  our  fears.  in  the  full  moonlight.    New  embarrass- 

Wo  came  to  a  brook  not  to  be  passed  ment — for  now  I  had  no  good  reason  to 

with  dry  feet.     Immediately,  I  proposed  keep  hold  of  her  hand,  and  I  was  afraid 

to  carry  Louise  over,  as  I  had  done  a  of  seeming  cold  again  and  affected  if  I 

hundred  times  before.     She  held  back,  withdrew  mine.    I  felt  a  slight  motion 
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Id  her  fingers;  drawing  my  own  conclu-  culty  reach  on  aooount  of  the  trees  and 
Bions  therefrom,  I  felt  uiy  own  fingers  bushes,  which  in  this  lonely  spot  grew 
tremble,  and  fell  into  a  most  anxious  em-  tangled  and  twisted  with  one  another, 
barrassment.  Happily,  we  came  to  a  In  some  places  higher  up  the  ground  was 
place  in  the  hedge  which  we  must  get  bare  of  trees,  and  formed  little  ahadj  en- 
over.     So  I  let  Louise's  hand  go,  after  closures. 

having  experienced,  in  the  liveliest  man-  Into  one  of  these  recesses  I  retired, 

uer,  sensations  never  felt  before.  The  dog  had  sprung  on  before  me,  snuffing 

Shortly  thereupon  we  entered  the  par-  about  and  scaring  the  birds.     As  soon  as 

sonage.  I  was  seated,  he  took  his  place  before  me, 

and  appeared  to  ask  what  was  to  be 

WhUe  I  was  just  about  to  read  over  done  next, 

again  my  letter,  I  heard  a  window  of  the  I  was  thinking  upon  that  point  too, 

parsonage  open  behind  me,  and  looked  for  I  thought  I  heard  close  by  a  slight 

round.  I  saw  Mr  Pr6v^re  standing  at  the  rustling.    I  rose  immediately,  bent  aside 

window  observing  me.     Instantly  I  tore  the  pliant  branches  which  prevented  my 

up  my  letter,  like  all  the  earlier  ones.         seeing,  and  descried the  Cantor,  who 

Mr  Pr^v^re  stood  with  folded  arms,  lay  stretched  upon  the  grass,  taking  his 

buried  in  thought.    He  did  not  call  to  noonday  siesta. 

me.     So  I  had  seen  him  standing  before  I  looked  at  him  for  awhile,  arrested  by 

me  and  Louise  when  he  heard  our  lessons,  a  peculiar  curiosity.    It  attracted  me  to 

He  had  his  hat  on,  and  was  dressed  as  observe  such  a  harmless  expression  upon 

ii.sual  when  he  was  going  out.     Hoping  a  countenance  which  otherwise  seemed  so 

that  he  would  soon  turn  away  from  the  different  to  me.    At  the  sight  of  Ins  calm 

window — it  embarrassed  me  not  a  little  features,  my  thoughts  seemed  to  grow 

to  fancy  myself  watched — I  resolved  to  purer,  and  my  usual  repugnance  to  him 

sit  myself  down  again,  as  I  would  not,  seemed  to  melt  away  into   respect.    I 

by  leaving  the  spot,  let  him  see  my  an-  drew  myself  softly  back,   but  a  slight 

noyance.  movement  arrest^  me  suddenly  against 

Luckily  now  appeared  a  friend  of  mine,  my  will, 

who  had  already  often  rendered  me  dis-  The  Cantor  wore  a  frock-coat  of  coarse 

tinguished  services.  black  cloth  with  two  large  outside  poc- 

It  was  Sancho,  our  dog.    He  could  not  kets;  out  of  one  of  them  I  had  observed  a 

indeed  be  called  handsome,  yet  he  had  a  paper,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  sticking. 

sensible  countenance,  and  a  truehearted  I  know  not  how  the  strange  fancy  hap- 

cordiality,  and  an  off-hand  boldness  in  his  pened  to  strike  me,  that  between  this 

manners  that  made  his  friendship  valu-  paper  and   the  thoughtful  position  in 

able.     From  midcr  the  black,  shaggy  which  I  had  just  seen  Mr  Pr^v^re  some 

hair  that  hung  round  his  head,  a  pair  of  connection  existed;  but  vague  as  the  fiincy 

eyes  sparkled,  whose  somewhat  wild  look  was,  it  stimulated  my  curiosity, 

took  towards  me  alone  a  humble  and  ob-  I  advanced  then,  but  my  heart  beat 

sequious  expression.    Besides,  for  his  size  like  a  guilty  creature's.    I  trembled  at 

he  was  very  courageous,  and  involved  the  slightest  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and 

himself  in  all  sorts  of  affairs.   In  the  pre-  every  now  and  then  I  paused  and  looked 

vious  autumn,  a  few  days  after  our  walk,  up,  as  if  I  feared  some  one  was  lurking  up 

he  was  glorious  among  the  sheep,  but  he  among  the  branches  of  the  trees;  then  I 

came  heme  with  one  ear  the  less,  which  turned  quickly  to  the  Cantor.    His  short 

gained  him  great  esteem  in  the  village.  black  hair,  his  strong,  muscular  neck,  the 

So  he  sought  me  out.    I  stood  up,  as  hard  lines  of  his  sunbrowned  &ce,  in- 

if  I  wished  to  caress  him,  and  showed  spired  me  with  a  mysterious  terror,  «id 

myself  ready  to  follow  him  whichever  way  the  thought  that  he  might  suddenly  awake 

he  might  run,  in  order  to  be  able  to  re-  set  me  trembling, 

sume  my  thoughts  in  some  other  place  In  the  meanwhile,  Sancho,  who  might 

unobserved.  well  be  misled  by  my  expectant  and  ex- 

Not  far  from  the  duck-poud  stood  an  cited  manner,  made  himself  ready  for  a. 

old  wall,  under  the  terrace  upon  which  spring;  raising  his  paws  and  his  nose,  he 

the  peaceful  parsonage  rose,  surrounded  plumped  down  upon  a  spot  where  a  lizard 

by  linden  and  nut  trees;  mosses,  lichens,  was  running  through  the  leaves.     I  stood 

and  a  multitude  of  other  plants  covered  motionless  with  fear, 

this  old  wall,  which  one  could  with  difii-  I  was  so  alarmed,  that  I  should  hftve 
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slipped  away,  had  not  a  new  circumstance  '  Yes,  Charles/  it  said, '  I  reproach  niy- 

excited  my  curiosity  in  the  highest  de-  self  for  it;  but  the  more  I  felt  myself 

gree.    I  was  so  near  to  the  Cantor  that  I  drawn  to  thee,  the  more  an  insurmount- 

recognised  the  handwriting  of  Louise  on  able  obstacle  seemed  to  place  itself  in  the 

the  paper.  way,  when  I  wished  only  by  the  slightest 

As  the  noise  which  the  dog  made  had  signs  to  betray  the  secret  of  my  heart. 

not  disturbed  the  sleeper,  I  lost  my  fear,    But,  now,  dear  friend ^ 

and  even  grew  bold.    Only  I  was  vexed  Here  tears  blinded  my  sight.    I  had 

with  Sancho,  and  gave  him  to  understand  to  pause  for  awhile.     But  I  turned  to  the 

by  signs  that  he  must  keep  still.    But,  as  letter  again,  and  carefully  opened  the 

I  found  that  he  considered  the  affiEtir  as  a  leaves  with  my  fingers,  in  order  to  read 

joke,  I  discontinued  my  signs,  as  I  found  further — and  now,  as  if  everything  had 

he  was  about  to  bark  and  spring  upon  conspired  on  that  day  to  throw  me  into 

me.  a  dream   of   enchantment,  I  descried, 

I  advanced  a  step.   The  letter  was jiot  within,  a  lock  of  her  hair, 

folded  up  in  due  shape.  The  Cantor  must  At  this  moment,  the  Cantor  suddenly 

have  just  been  reading  it,  as  his  spectacles  raised,  his  head — I  threw  myself  flat  on 

lay  near  by  on  the  grass.  the  ground. 

But  what  was  my  delight  when  I  read  

the  address,  in  Louise's  hand:  To  Mr  I  saw  no  more,  it  seemed  as  if  my 

Charles.    My  impulse  was  to  take  pos-  breath  would  forsake  me  for  very  fear, 

session  of  the  letter  as  my  property,  my  Sancho  was  startled  at  my  sudden  fall, 

costliest  treasure.  But  when  I  considered  and  came  and  licked  my  fcice.    I  gave 

what  consequences  such  a  step  might  him  a  blow  on  his  nose  that  made  him 

have,  I  hesitated,  and  the  Cantor  being  yelp  outright.  Shame  and  embarrassment 

slightly  disturbed  by  a  fly  round  his  nose,  almost  choked  me,  and  my  only  resource 

I  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  contented  was  to  pretend  to  be  asleep, 

myself  with  trying  to  peep  into  the  letter.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  were  shut,  I  did 

keeping  an  eye  to  the  flies.  One  fly  caused  not  dare  to  open  them  again.    In  the 

me  monstrous  trouble.     He  was  for  ever  silence  that  succeeded,  I  perceived  that  the 

alighting  upon  the  nose  or  the  eyebrows  Cantor  did  not  move ;  but  never  thinking 

of  the  sleeping  man.     When  Sancho  saw  that  he  could  have  fallen  asleep  agaui,  I 

the  pains  I  took  with  the  flies,  he  was  imagined  that  he  was  kneeling  at  my  side, 

for  making  ready  to  catch  them.    So  I  bending  over  my  face,  and  watching  with 

let  the  flies  go,  and  turned  to  the  letter,  suspicious  eyes  to  see  my  eyelids  open,  in 

keeping  watch,  however,  on  the  dog.  order  to  catch  me  in  my  trick.    I  fancied 

I  began  softly  to  blow  it  open,  so  that  I  saw  his  hand  raised,  and  heard  him  break 

I  could  see  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  out  in  his  rough  way.   This  idea  paralysed 

lines.    The  first  words  I  made  out,  little  me.     With  shut  eyes  I  lay  motionless, 

as  I  understood  them,  filled  me  with  sur-  given  up  to  the  most  disagreeable  be- 

prise.    They  were,  Hhia  UUe^     .    .    .  wilderment. 

*  will  he  far  away    .     .    .  '  At  last  I  took  heart,  and  opened  my 

Farther  I  could  see  nothing.  I  thought  eyes  a  very  little,  but  soon  shut  them 

I  must  be  mistaken.    Who  was  to  be  far  again.    This  attempt  I  repeated,  until 

away  %     Why  was  somebody  to  be  far  I  got  my  eyes  wide  open,  and  even  turned 

awayl    I  was  lost  in  conjectures.    In  the  my  head.    The  Cantor  was  sound  asleep 

hope  that  the  endings  of  the  succeeding  again;  he   had  only  changed   his  posi- 

lines  would  give  me  light,  I  resumed  my  tion. 

labour,  but  with  scantier  results.    For,  Just  as  I  was  about  to  rise,  as  ill  luck 

as  the  paper  was  crumpled,  all  that  was  would  have  it,  a  waggon  came  rattling 

visible  of  the  remainder  was  a  letter  or  along  the  road  near  by;  Sancho  darted 

two.  ofij  jumping  over  the  Cantor.     Instantly 

At  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  paper  I  fell  dead  asleep  again, 
sufiiciently  open  to  disclose  the  begin-  The  Cantor  was  disturbed  in  his  rest, 
nings  of  the  lines.  And  soon  I  experi-  and  murmured  something  about  the  stupid 
enced  the  liveliest  delight  that  ever  cattle.  I  expected  my  turn  would  come 
thrilled  through  my  soul.  The  words  did  next.  As,  however,  his  voice  grew  weaker, 
not  indeed  afford  a  complete  meaning,  but  I  began  to  have  hopes,  when  sudden- 
it  was  all  the  better  for  that,  as  I  saw  ly  something  came  down  plump  on 
enough  to  conjecture  the  rest.  my  leg.    It  was  a  pretty  severe  blow, 
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but  I  only  feigned  to  be  more  sound  sort  rose  within  me.    The  anasoal  de- 

asleep.  meanour  of  the  Cantor,  the  depressed  look 

I  had  time  for  conjectures,  for  the  old  of  Mr  Pr6v^re,  the  present  unexpected 

terror  kept  my  eyes  fast  closed.    At  last  walk — all  seemed  to  be  mysteriously  con- 

I  became  aware  that  the  animal  had  a  nected. 

perceptible  warmth;  the  dilemma  was  in-  Mr  Pr^v^e  walked  on  in  silence.    At 

tolerable.    I  looked  out:  it  was  the  f^^eat  last  I  cast  a  stolen  look  at  his  £ace,  and 

brawny  hand  of  the  Cantor  that  lay  care-  saw  a  troubled  expression  there,  whidi 

lessly  on  my  1^.  had  the  instant  effect  to  make  me  forget 

Now  I  was  caught  like  a  monse  in  a  my  own  embarrassment.    Thus  restored 

trap.    I  could  not  stir  forwards  or  back-  to  entire  composure,  I  began  to  feel  that 

wards;  nevertheless,  fear  lent  me  courage;  I  should  be  able  now  to  tell  him  what 

as  the  Cantor  did  not  move,  I  began,  with  was  in  my  heart.    The  thought  that  this 

some  little  composure,  to  think  of  some  man,  so  worthy  of  all  happiness,  had 

way  of  relieving  myself  from  this  cniel  some  sorrow  (^  his  own,  made  me  now  for 

situation.    Suddenly  I  heard  a  loud  voice  the  first  time  quite  courageous,  as  I 

calling  Charles !     It  was  Mr  Pr^v^re.  fancied  that  I  ntight  help  him,  and  that 

At  the  same  moment  Sancho  returned,  he  would  not  refuse  to  communica^  his 

leaping  over  the  Cantor,  and  barking  the  troubles  to  me. 

while.  *  If  you  have  anything  on  your  heart. 

The  Cantor  got  up,  and  I  too.    His  Mr  Pr6v^e,'  said  I,  reddening,  *  will  yoo 

first  movement  at  the  sight  of  me  was  not  beheve  me  worthy  to  share  it  with 

to  feel  for  the  pocket  which  contained  the  you  ? ' 

letter;  then  we  looked  at  each  other.  *Yes,  Charles,'   he  re{4ied,    *I   have 

*  You  here ! '  cried  he.  something  on  my  heart,  and  I  will  confide 

*  Charles !  Charles ! '  called  Mr  Pr6v^re.  in  thee.  I  hold  thee  worthy  to  know  how 
When  the  Cantor  heard  the  voice,  he  I  comfort  myself  with  the  hope  that  thou 
checked  himself,  saying  to  me,  *Go  now;  wilt  bear  it  bravely.  But  let  us  go  a 
we  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  thing ! '  Uttic  farther/  he  added. 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  I  flew  from  These  words  disturbed  me,  and  a  thou- 

his  presence.  sand  conjectures  crossed  my  mind.     At 

the  same  time  there  came  a  feeling  of 

I  wished  to  take  a  circuit,  to  win  time;  pride,  for  the  confiding  words  of  Mr  Pi4- 

for  I  felt  that  my  face  must  have  indi-  v'^re  increased  my  respect  for  myaelil 

cated  a  disturbance  in  which  I  could  not  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 

trust  myself  to  appear  before  Mr  Pr^v^re.  Mr  Pr6v^re  paused.    *  We  will  stop  h^e,' 

But  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  he  stood  said  he,  *  as  we  are  now  alone.' 

before  me.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  shaded  by  huge 

*  I  have  been  seeking  you,  Charles,'  nut-trees,  whence  one  could  look  &r  and 
said  he;  *  take  your  hat,  and  we  will  have  wide  over  the  fields,  which  here  appeared 
a  walk  together.'  as  broad  plains,  and  these  were  divided 

Here  again  I  was  thrown  into  not  a  off  by  numerous  hedges,  in  some  places 

little  embarrassment,  for  my  bat  I  had  undidating,  and  covered  with  bushes;  the 

left  lying  near  the  Cantor,  and  having  Rhine  flowed  through  them.     Here  and 

just  escaped  from  his  terrible  look,  I  did  there  a  church-tower  marked  the  site  of 

not  care  to  trust  myself  near  the  fire  a  village,  ^and  near  us  scattered  herds 

again.     However,  there  was  no  help  for  were  grazing.    On  this  spot  we  sat  down, 

it;  I  went  back,  but  I  all  but  started  at  *  Charles,'  said  Mr  Pr6vfere,  quietly,  *  if 

the  sight  of  the  Cantor,  as  he  stood  under  you  ever  think  of  your  age,  you  will  not 

the  trees,  silently  observing  me.     He  be  surprised  at  what  I  am  going  to  say 

came  towards  me,  handed  me  my  hat,  to  you.    The  time  of  your  childhood  is 

saying,  in  a  low,  gentle  tone,  *  Here  it  is.  past,  and  as  you  now  s{)end  your  youth. 

Go  now.'  your  future  career  will  be  determined. 

I  took  it,  and  left  him,  wondering  at  Your  character  must  now  be  formed  by 

his  unusual  mildness,  which  was  unal-  knowledge  of  the  world  and  intercourse 

loyed  by  a  single  gleam  of  wrath.  with  your  equals;  new  studies  must  en* 

I  joined  Mr  Pr^v^re,  and  we  moved  rich  your  mind  and  develop  your  talents, 

away.     At  his  side  all  my  excitement  that  you  may  by  and  by  according  to 

subsided;  but  tlie  more  I  rec(yvered  my  your  abilities  take  the  place  which  Piovi- 

composure,  the  more  an  anxiety  of  another  dence  has  assigned  you  here  below.    .    .   -. 
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But,  my  dear  son,  no  longer  here  in  this  to  my  dearest  wishes,  and  instantly  my 

humhle  situation '  depression  gave  way  to  the  liveliest  ani- 

I  looked  at  him  with  alarm.  niation.    I  felt  myself  inflamed  with  an 

*No  longer,  Charles,  with  me  will  you  ambition    unknown    before;    separation, 

find  this  new  nourishment  for  your  mind,  study,  privations,  all  seemed  easy  and  de- 

We  must  part.*  sirable  when  I  was  to  become  worthy  of 

At  these  last  words,  Mr  Pr^v^re's  voice  Louise,  and  to  return  home  and  devote 

broke,  and  for  awhile  he  was  silent,  while  to  her  my  whole  life. 

I,  given  up  to  a  conflict  of  feelings,  re-  *  Mr  Pr6v^re,'  I  said,  made  bolder  by 

mained  motionless.     But  soon  he  re-  these  thoughts,  *  if  I  have  rightly  under- 

sumed: —  stood  you,  yoiu*  words  &vour  my  warmest 

*  The  duties  that  bind  me  here  prevent  wishes;  but  do  you  think  that  I  can  do 

me  from  accompanying^  you,  and  guiding  this,  and  that  I  may  cherish  the  hope 

your  first  steps,  as  I  wished.    But  perhaps  that  Louise  will  one  day  share  my  lot, 

it  is  better  for  you,  Charles,  to  pass  from  and  with  me  live  here  with  you  1    Oh, 

the  hands  of  a  too-indulgent  friend  into  Mr  Pr6v^re,  if  I  could  hope  that  this  was 

those  of  one  more  capable.     What  I  have  to  be  the  reward  of  all  my  exertions, 

wanted  in  ability  to  direct  you,  will,  for-  what  would  a  couple  of  years  be  to  obtain 

tunately  for  you,  be  possessed  by  another,  it,  and  how  could  I  call  that  a  sacritice, 

I  sliall  not  grudge  him  the  power  to  do  which  already  seems  to  me  the  brightest 

what  I  would  gladly  do  myself.    This  hope  of  my  life  ! ' 

man,  whom  you  will  learn  to  revere,  is  a  As  I  uttered  these  last  words,  I  saw  a 

friend  of  mine.     He  lives  in  Geneva,  my  cloud  gathering  on  Mr  Pr6v^re's  coun- 

native  city;  he  will  take  you  into  his  tenance;  a  reply  seemed  to  be  hovering 

house.     You  will  then  have  before  your  on  his  lips,  which  he  was  not  willing  to 

eyes  the  example  of  virtues  which  you  give.  After  some  hesitation,  he  said,  sadly, 

cannot  find  here,  where  the  simple  and  'No,  Charles,  I  will  not  deceive  you:  you 

uneventful  course  of  life  presents  no  oc-  must  give  up  this  idea.   Take  courage,  my 

casion  for  the  higher  qualities.    It  is  hard,  son.    Louise  will  say  the  same:   would 

dear  child,  to  part  with  you,  but  I  shall  you  have  her  still  think  of  you,  when  the 

be  less  sorry  if  you  yourself  see  the  ne-  question  is  between  you  and  obedience  to 

cessity  of  our  separation.    Only  do  not  her  father?' 

deceive  yourself;  look  beyond  your  pre-  *  Obedience  to  her  father ! '  A  terrible 
sent  inclinations,  and  never  forget  that  light  broke  upon  me.  Now  all  was  clear 
we  must  render  an  account  of  whatever,  — Mr  Pr6v^re*s  sadness,  the  unusual  be- 
according  to  our  situations  and  our  means,  haviour  of  the  Cantor,  and  the  whole 
we  have  neglected  to  do  for  our  own  im-  letter.  *  To  her  father ! '  repeated  I, 
provement,  as  well  as  for  our  fellow-crea-  bitterly;  Hhat  man  has  always  hated 
tures.*                                                        me * 

As  Mr  Pr^v^re  ended,  painful  regrpts  '  Charles,'  said  Mr  Pr6v^re,  interrupt- 

and  deluded  hopes  oppressed  my  heart;  ing  me,  *his  will,  his  authority  over  his 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  liis  words.     I  daughter,  must  be  sacred  to  us.    Es- 

could  not  answer  him.    I  strove  only  to  pecially,  my  good  child,  we  must  take 

keep  back  the  tears  that  streamed  from  care  that  we  are  not  unjust  in  attributing 

my  downcast  eyes.  to  him  dispositions  which  are  far  from  his 

He  saw  my  distress,  and  continued:  heart.    Let  us  not  try  to  pry  into  Jiis 

*  Besides,  Charles,  you  have  a  couple  of  reasons,  which  may  be  erroneous,  without 

years  yet  before  you  must  choose  your  being  on  that  account  unjust.' 

course  in  life.    After  you  have  sufficiently  At  these  words  my  mind  grew  yet 

improved  your  talents,  you  will  be  free  to  clearer.    *I  know  them,'  I  exclaimed— 

choose  a  brighter  lot  than  the  city  may  *  I  know  his  reasons !     Ah,  Mr  Pr6v^re, 

oflfer  you,  or  content  yourself  with  a  ah,  my  benefactor,  my  father,  my  only 

simple,  retired  life,  such  as  you  see  me  friend  on  earth ! — I  am  a  foundling ! ' 

leading  here.     I  trust  Providence  will  And  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  him,  and 

bring  us  together  again;  and  should  you  buried  my  face,  sobbing,  in  his  hands, 

be  disposed  to  my  calling,  I  may  deliver  Soon  I  felt  how  his  tears  flowed  too,  and 

over  to  you  fhe  charge  of  the  little  flock,  the  force  of  my  despair  was  broken, 

whose  love  you  possess  already.'  

At  these  last  words,  a  bright  ray  of  joy  We  continued  silent  for  some  time, 

fell  upon  my  heart.    I  fancied  he  alluded  My  excitement  gave  way  to  a  more  sub* 
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dudd  feeling,  and  when  I  raised  my  wet  A  litUe  drawing  by  Louiae,  which  she 

eyes  to  Mr  Pr6v^re,  I  felt  my  thoughts  had  given  me  a  day  or  two  before,  and  I 

completely  changed.  had  bung  on  my  wall,  I  took  down;  it 

I>eep  emotion  was  expressed  in  his  represented  the  duck-pond  arid  its  vid- 
whole  countenance,  and  I  saw  in  him  the  nity,  witli  the  pasture  and  the  scarecrow, 
violent  conflict  between  bis  self-command  I  folded  it  up,  and  put  it  in  the  Bible 
— which,  notwithstanding  his  tenderness  which  Mr  Pr6v^re  had  given  me  on  the 
of  heart,  was  great — and  the  strength  of  day  of  my  first  communion.  These  two 
his  feelings.  My  words  seemed  at  one  things  should  be  my  remenibranoers  of  all 
blow  to  have  robbed  him  of  the  fniit  of  that  I  loved  and  venerated  on  earch. 
all  his  unwearied  efforts  to  guard  my  Mr  Pr^v^re  came  up  to  me.  We  were 
youth  from  every  shade  of  humiliation,  both  so  moved,  that  with  a  mutual 
Oppressed  with  the  weight  of  this  sudden  understanding  we  hesitated  to  say  fare- 
discovery,  he  seemed  to  pity  from  his  in-  well,  and  spoke  of  indifferent  matters, 
most  heart  the  lot  of  the  boy  whom  he  At  last  he  handed  me  something  wrapped 
had  taken  into  his  charge  from  mere  com-  up  in  paper;  it  was  two  louisd'ors  and  some 
passion,  and  whom  he  had  learned  to  love  small  pieces  of  money.  Then  he  spread 
with  his  whole  soul  I  saw  how,  even  at  out  his  arms,  and  I  fell  upon  his  neck, 
a  sacrifice  of  the  openness  which  he  so  and  we  wept  together  in  a  long  embrace. 

much  loved,  he  had  striven  to  avert  that  

sorrow  from  me;  I  saw  the  cause  of  his  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  I  left 

embarrassment,  and  now,  as  it  became  the  parsonage.    The  bright  beams  of  the 

evident  to  me  that  by  my  violent  excla-  setting  sun  only  increased  my  grief.    I 

mations  I  had  pained  him  deeply,  I  was  passed  the  pond,  and  looked  into  it.    It 

pierced  with  the  most  poignant  regret,  seemed  desolate  indeed;  only  with  some 

and  I  broke  forth  with — *  Mr  Pr6v^re,  envy  I  beheld  the  three  ducks,  who  were 

oh  Mr  Pr6v^re,  pardon  me !    How  badly  passing  the  evening  of  their  days  iu  peace 

have  I  used  this  blessed  opportunity  of  in  the  spot  where  they  rested  so  quietly, 

telling  you,  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I  thought  of  the  pleasant  hours  I  had 

how  fervently  I  love  you  1    Pardon  me.  spent  in  their  company,  and  I  left  thmu 

You  shall  see  by  my  conduct  the  sincerity  with  the  liveliest  feeling  of  regret.    Soon 

of  my  repentance.    I  will  strive  to  avail  I  reached  the  highway, 

myself  most  diligently  of  all  that  in  your  Now,  at  last,  I  felt  myself  completely 

kindness  you  have  done  for  me.    I  will  cut  off  from  the  parsonage,  and  all  alone 

love  your  fnend,  Mr  Pr6v^re;  every  day  in  the  world.     To  the  acute  feeling  of 

will  I  thank  Qod  on  my  knees  that  he  con-  regret  there  itucceeded  now  a  depressitm 

signed  me  to  your  care,  that  he  has  made  of  mind  which  was  even   more  bitter, 

me  the  happiest  of  children.   I  will  forget  Loosened  from  all  my  remembrances  aud 

Louise;  I  will  try  to  love  her  father,  my  hopes,  from  all  the  objects  which  bad 

This  very  evening  I  will  start.'  beep  so  closely  bound  up  with  my  life,  I 

While  I  thus  spoke,  the  pain  of  my  foundmyselfonthe  way  into  a  new  world, 
foster-father  seemed  gradually  to  be  aile-  to  a  populous  city,  and  my  heart  was  in 
viated,  and  a  faint  beam  of  joy  glimmered  such  a  state,  that  I  would  rather  have 
through  his  tears.  At  the  expression  of  betaken  myself  to  an  uninhabited  desert 
my  gratitude  to  him,  the  pale  cheeks  of  I  felt  no  life  around  me:  all  behind  me 
the  modest,  lowly  man  grew  red;  but  was  cut  off,  and  before  me  everything  ap- 
when  my  voice  broke  from  emotion,  he  peared  in  a  hateful  light.  Even  the  in- 
seized  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  with  a  animate  objects  about  me,  the  hedges  aud 
heartiness  which  convinced  me  of  his  sa-  the  meadows  which  I  passed,  looked  no 
tisfaction,  and  even  of  his  esteem.  We  longer  as  before;  and  shunning  the  sight 
rose  in  silence,  and  turned  our  steps  to  of  them,  I  hastened  my  steps,  in  the  hope 
the  parsonage.  that  I  should  feel  better  when  the  coan- 

■  try  became  less  known.    I  was  to  pass 

I  would  gladly  have  met  Louise,  but  she  through  the  village;  but  as  I  saw  some 

did  not  appear.  Even  the  Cantor  did  not  people  sitting  at  thek  doors,  enjoying  the 

show  himself,  and  the  place  was  solitary,  evening  coolness,  I  turned  in^  a  footpath 

I  perceived  that  I  alone  had  not  known  which  led  outside  the  village,  and  so 

what  was  before  me,  and  went  up  into  my  came  upon  the  old  donkey  belonging  to 

little  chamber  to  pack  up  a  fewi  hings;  the  parsonage,  which  was  graziiqr  m  a 

the  remainder  were  to  be  sent  after  me.  meadow. 
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The  beauty  of  the  evening,  tlie  land-  cialiy  dear  had  these  moments  become 

sca[>e  so  varied  and  so  lovely  at  that  sea-  to  me  after  a  new  feeling  had  given  a 

son  of  the  year,  and  the  sight  of  the  long-  deeper  earnestness  to  my  thoughts,  and 

eared  old  servant,  who,  under  my  leading,  the  idea  of  an  all- bountiful  God  mysteri- 

bad  so  often  borne  Louise,  all  wrought  ously  connected  itself  with   that  of  a 

powerfully  upon  my  imagination,  calling  young  maiden  of  heavenly  purity.    At 

forth  a  host  of  early  recollections,  and  such  hours,  the  darkness  veiled  our  fea- 

gradually  filling   up   again    my  empty  tiu*es  from  each  other,  and  our  mutual 

heart.    Now  I  thought  over  the  morning  timidity  yielded  to  an  unforced  freedom, 

of  that  very  day,  of  my  reverie  at  the  so  that,  as  we  sat  together  on  the  same 

duck-pond,  of  Mr  Pr6v^re,  of  the  Cantor,  bench,  the  night  betrayed  neither  our  feel- 

and  lastly  of  that  letter  in  which  Louise  ing  of  shame  nor  of  joy.    Then  I  had 

had  opened  her  heart.    At  the  thought  felt  the  folds  of  her  dress  touching  my 

of  those  dear  lines  my  heart  leaped  for  hand,  or  her  breath  on  my  cheeks,  and  I 

joy.    I  felt,  for  a  moment,  happy  once  could  conceive  of  no  greater  happiness. 

more,  and  forgot  that  every  step  was  tak-  

ing  me  far  away  from  the  young  maiden  A  waggon  approaching  from  the  other 

in  whom  my  very  life  was  bound  up.  side  of  the  hill  awoke  me  from  my  dream- 

ing.    I  rose  to  pursue   my  way.    For 

I  had  reached  the  top  of  a  small  eleva-  some  moments  I  had  lost  sight  of  the 

tion.     Before  descending  on  the  other  parsonage,  and  I  was  very  sad.    I  passed 

side  I  cast  a  look  towards  the  parsonage,  the  waggon,  but  when  1  again  looked 

which  was  soon  to  be  lost  from  my  sight,  back,  it  had  disappeared.    Again  I  was 

The  setting  sun  edged  with  purple  the  all  aione,  and  iny  tears  flowed.    I  came 

tops  of  the  lindens  and  the  old  pointed  to  a  green  spot;  I  threw  myself  on  the 

roof  of  the  mansion,  while  a  bluish  sha-  grass,  and  sobbed  outright.    The  image 

dow  threw  its  soft-colouring  over  the  of  Louise  stood  before  me.    *Ah,  Louise!' 

valley  which   separated  me   from    the  I  murmured,  reproachfully,  *  Louise — you 

place.  loved  me— Louise!      Why  did  I  ever 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  blades    know  you? — ^And  you,  Mr  Pr6v6re !' 

of  the  grass  stood  up  again,  the  buzz  of  I  lay  a  long  time  silent,  and,  in  weaving 

insects  was  hushed,  and  already  night-  a  thousand  plans,  my  tears  ceased, 

birds  began  to  appear.    From  the  dis-  When  I  agam  arose,  night  had  long 

tance  came  a  solitary  voice  singing,  or  covered  the  scene,  and  only  the  &r-oS' 

the  lowing  of  a  cow,  or  the  rattling  of  a  rushing  of  the  river  was  heard.    The  vil- 

waggon;  all  this  announced  the  end  of  lage  where  I  was  to  spend  the  night,  at 

the  day's  labour,  gently  introducing  the  a  friend  of  Mr  Pr^v^re's,  was  yet  five  or 

repose  of  rural  life,  and  precedmg  the  six  miles  distant.    Suppose  no  one  should 

profound  silence  of  night.      Gradually  be  awake,  and  I  should  be  forced  to  dis- 

daylight  vanished  from  these  sweet  vai-  turb  the  people  in  thek  sleep !    But  the 

leys,  and  the  smiling  colours  of  the  mea-  thought  of  seeing  any  one  was  intolerable 

dows  melted  in  the  pale  twilight.    I  felt  to  me.    I  began  to  think  it  practicable 

myself  moved  at  the  sight,  and  I  sat  to  spend  the  night  on  the  spot  where  I 

down  on  the  side  of  the  way.    As  I  was  was.    The  next  day  (Sunday)  I  might 

about  to  leave  the  spot,  I  felt  as  if  under  start  before  daybreak,  and  reach  the  city 

an  irresistible  spell,  by  which  the  pictures  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  without 

hovering  before  my  mind  were  repeating  having  anything  to  do  with  any  one  but 

all  the  past,  and  dissolving  my  anguish  myselE    This  plan  suited  well  with  the 

in  soft,  melancholy  emotion.  state  of  my  mind.     I  resolved  to  put  it 

At  this  moment  it  struck  eight  in  the  into  execution,  and  examined  the  hedges 

church-tower.     The  well-known  sound,  for  a  good  spot  on  which  to  pass  the 

filling  my  ears,  transported  me  into  the  night. 

neighbourhood  of  my  old  asylum.    It  was  While  thus  occupied,  it  occurred  to  me 

as  if  I  found  myself  among  my  loved  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  be 

ones,  as  if  I  sat  with  them  as  I  was  wont  somewhat  nearer  the  parsonage.     The 

to  do  at  this  hour,  on  the  old  terrace,  thought,  however,  that  I  might  hardly 

where  we  spent  the  beautiful  summer  justify,  by  yielding  to  this  suggestion,  the 

evenings,  while  we  carried  on  our  plea-  good  opinion  which  Mr  Pr6v^re  enter- 

sant  talk,  which  Mr  Pr6v^re  exalted  by  tained  of  me,  moved  me  to  give  up  the 

his  sensible  and  impresisive  words.   Espe-  idea.    Nevertheless,  I  involuntarily  wan- 
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dered  slowly  back,  with  many  misgivings,  ing.    At  last  he  slowly  retired,  and,  by 

until  I  actually  found  myself  near  the  the  noise  of  bis  door,  I  was  soon  satisfied 

duck-pond.  that  he  had  returned  into  the  house.    A 

profound  silence  ensued.     I  felt  myself 

How  was  everything  changed  there !  alone  and  safe. 
Instead  of  finding  on  that  spot  those        I  was,  however,  still  afraid  to  leave  tlie 

sweet  illusions  which  I  sought  again  only  church;  so  I  resolved  to  remain  there  till 

for  a  few  moments,  I  found,  to  my  bitter  the  first  grey  of  dawn,  and  then  pursae 

sorrow,  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  stranger  my  way.    I  took  my  place  in  Ix>uLse*H 

there.    All  was  cold,  and  stripped  of  its  seat     I  heard  it  strike  one,  and  I  was 

magic;  the  very  things  which  I  had  for-  very  weary.    After  straggling  for  awhile 

merly  regarded  with    the    deepest  joy  with  drowsiness,  I  stretched  myself  on 

pained  my  eye  the  most.     I  resolved  to  tlie  seat,  and  fell  fast  asleep, 
retreat,  scarcely  knowing  myself  there.  I  was  awakened  by  the  first  bell  rung 

I  had  returned  only  a  few  steps,  when  for  divine  service.    Terrified,  I  started 

a  pale  glimmer  on  the  boughs  of  the  up,  and  ran  round  the  whole  church,  I 

lindens   caught   my  attention.      I  ob-  knew  not  where.    I  heard  some  at  the 

served  that  it  came  from  Louise's  win-  door;  I  crept  into  the  gallery,  and  hid 

dow.    I  stood  motionless,  gazing  on  the  myself  near  the  organ, 
window-panes  upon  which  her  shadow        It  was  the  Cantor,  who  came  to  see  to 

fell,  while,  at  the  sense  of   her   pre-  the  pulpit,  and  the  books,  and  the  sing- 

sence,  all  within  and  around  me  took  ing.    Through  the  open  door  I  saw  the 

new  life.  children  assembling  under  the  lindens. 

Louise  sat  at  a  little  table  near  the  When  he  retired,  I  recollected  that,  on 

window.    She  seemed  to  be  writing,  and  account  of  some  repairs,  the  organ  would 

the  hope  that  slie  was  writing  to  me  cast  not  be  used  on  that  day.     I  cre]yt  into  a 

a  kindly  beam  into  my  soul.    While  I  secure  hiding-place,  where  I  could  yet 

watched  with  eager  look  for  the  slightest  see  the  congregation,  and  resigned  myself 

movement  of  her  shadow,  she  arose,  and  to  my  fate,  while  I  bitterly  repented  net 

I  saw  herself.     As  if  my  eyes  rested  for  having  listened  to  the  voice  within  which 

the  first  time  upon  the  touching  beauty  warned  me  not  to  return, 
of  the  maiden,  my  heart  beat  again.    She        Soon  the  people  began  to  come  in,  and 

stepped  before  the  looking-glass,  and  took  the  orchestra  was  filled.     To  increase  my 

tlie  comb  from  her  beautiful  hair,  that  distress,  the  congregation  seemed  larger 

fell  down  over   her  shoulders.     Never  than  usual.    I  remarked  that  the  people 

before  had  I  seen  her  in  this  charming  talked  together  with  unusual  earnestness, 

neglig6;  there  came  over  me,  with  a  feel-  and  that  seemed  to  secure  me  from  their 

ing  of  pleasure,  a  sense  of  shame  also,  at  attention.     Yet  I  heard  my  name  whis- 

being  thus  watching  her,  and  I  retreated  pered,  and  curiosity  allayed  my  anxiety. 

from  the  spot.  They  spoke  of  me,  of  my  departure,  of 

I  next  heard  a  door  open,  and  the  Can-  Mr  Pr6v^re,  and  of  the  Cantor.    None 

tor  appeared,  with  a  light  in  his  hand.  I  blamed  them,  some  pitied  Louise,  while 

would  have  fied,  but  fear  disabled  me.    I  others  condemned  my  foster-fJEtther  for 

could  only  creep  along  by  the  low  church-  having  brought  me  up.     *  You  see,  now,' 

yard  wall.     I  climbed  over,  and  hid  my-  said  one,  *  they  who  are  of  a  low  origin 

self  behind  it,  uncertain  whether  I  had  always  come  to  a  bad  end.' — '  Yes,*  said 

been  seen.  another;  *it  must  have  been  beggars  that 

The  Cantor  stood  for  awhile  under  left  the  child,  because  they  did  not  know 

Louise's  window,  as  if  to  convince  him-  what  to  do  with  it.    Mr  Pr^vfere  might 

self  she  had  retired  to  rest;  he  then  ad-  have  got  rid  of  it,  if  he  had  wished;  for 

vanced,  as  he  had  probably  heard  the  Claude  met  the  mother,  he  was  sure, 

rustling  I  had  made.    The  light  con-  But  Mr  Pr6v^re  would  not  send  any  one 

vinced  me  he  was  coming  nearer.     I  after  her;  so  the  child  remained  in  his 

crept  off  to  the  church-door,  opened  it,  hands.' 

and  went  in,  shutting  it  softly  behind        To  this  a  third  remarked:  *Mr  Pr^v^re 

me.  did  a  good  work.    He  said  to  himself. 

Now  I  began  to  take  breath.   I  peeped  The  dear  God  sends  the  child  to  me. 

through  the  cracks  of  the  old  door,  to  see  Shall  I  give  it  back  to  the  vagabonds, 

what  was  going  on  without,  and  dimly  that  they  may  throw  it  into  the  water  f 

descried  the  Cantor  standing  and  listen-  So  he  kept  it.    Is  there  anytliing  wrong 
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in  that  ?  I  say,  no,  if  one  has^eans. 
The  boy  has  neither  father  nor  mother, 
and  I  would  not  let  him  have  my  daughter 

but  there  is  one  beggar  less  in  the 

world.  And  then,  good  folks,  one  must 
speak  the  truth — Charles  was  a  good  fel- 
low.' And  here  these  very  same  people, 
whose  selfish  prejudices  I  had  seen  now 
for  the  first  time  in  all  their  nakedness, 
began  to  praise  me,  one  after  another,  in 
stronger  terms,  and  with  such  heartiness 
of  tone,  that  I  could  not  doubt  their  sin- 
cerity. I  was  amazed;  for  I  never  knew 
till  then  how  the  most  barbarous  preju- 
dices might  be  united  with  real  goodness 
of  heart;  nevertheless,  their  words  com- 
forted me,  and  dropped  balm  upon  my 
wounded  heart. 


Louise  now  entered,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Mr  Prev^re.  Instantly  all  con- 
versation ceased,  and  an  unusual  silence 
reigned  through  the  church.  As  Mr 
Pi6v^re  ascended  the  pulpit-stairs,  all 
eyes  were  turned  first  on  him,  then  on 
the  Cantor  and  Louise.  She  sat  with 
downcast  eyes ;  her  bonnet  hid  her 
face. 

Mr  Pr6v^re  read  from  the  liturgy  the 
beautiful  prayer  with  which  the  service 
always  began.  Then  a  psalm  was  sung. 
Contrary  to  his  practice,  he  did  not  join 
his  voice  with  that  of  the  congregation. 
But  he  kept  his  seat,  and  seemed  given 
up  to  sadness.  I  saw  him  look  several 
times  towards  my  empty  seat,  and  then 
cast  a  sympathising  glance  at  Louise. 
The  singing  was  ended.  After  the  se- 
cond prayer,  in  which  were  some  remark- 
able expressions,  he  opened  the  Bible, 
and  read,  *  Whosoever  receiveth  one  such 
little  one  in  my  name,  receiveth  me.'  He 
then  said: — 

*  Beloved  hearers,  allow  me  to-day  to 
^  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  my 
preaching.  I  have  truths  to  declare, 
which,  for  your  sakes,  I  cannot  any  longer 
keep  back.  May  they  be  uttered  by  my 
lips  without  harshness  or  passion !  May 
you  receive  them  with  humility  of  heart ! 

*It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  we 
were  awakened  one  night,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  by  the  cry  of  a  little  child.  It 
was  in  the  churchyard.  You  recollect  it, 
Pierre,  and  you,  Joseph,  for  you  were  at 
hand.  The  poor  little  creature  was  found 
wrapped  in  rags,  and  almost  stiff  with 
frost.  We  took  it  in,  warmed  it,  and 
looked  round  in  the  parish  for  a  mother's 
breast  to  feed  it    No  one  refused,  but 


no  one  offered.  And  from  that  night  the 
child  was  nourished  by— our  she-goat. 

*  Gk>d  in  his  mercy  allowed  it  lo  draw 
health  and  strength  from  a  dumb  brute. 
But  it  knew  not  the  tender  care  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  first  season  of  life;  instead 
of  the  tender  caresses  usually  lavished  in 
such  abundance  on  children,  a  hateful  cu- 
riosity pried  into  its  cradle;  and  scarcely 
did  life  stir  in  its  little  bosom,  when  bar- 
barous prejudice  sunk  with  its  whole 
weight  on  that  innocent  head.  Do  I  say 
too  much  ?  Bo  you  not  remember  that 
the  motherless  child  could  find  no  one 
among  you  to  present  it  for  baptism  1 

*  It  grew  apace.  The  good  qualities  of 
the  little  one — his  generous,  amiable  cha- 
racter— could  not  but  find  grace  in  your 
eyes.  You  even  loved  the  child,  you  ad- 
mitted him  to  your  houses,  you  treated 
him  kindly,  and  my  grateful  heart  blesses 
God  therefor.  But,  ah,  I  deceive  myself! 
You  loved  him,  it  is  true,  but  you  never 
forgot  that  there  was  a  stain  upon  his 
birth.  You  loved  him,  and  yet  he  was 
never  in  your  eyes  anything  but  the  found* 

ling! As  such  have  you  in  the  pride 

of  your  hearts  despised  him ;  so  you  (^led 
him  when  you  talked  of  him ;  so  he  learned 
what  for  God's  sake  wc  should  have  hid- 
den from  him;  so  you  covered  his  youth 
with  degrading  shame,  and  poisoned  the 
fairest  days  of  his  life.  Yes,  you  loved 
him;  but,  if  Providence  had  heard  my 
fondest  wish,  and  had  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  youth  to  have  settled  him- 
self here,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  of 
you,  my  brethren,  who  would  have  given 
him  his  daughter ! 

*  With  this  misgiving,'  continued  Mr 
Prev^re,  *  I  have  felt  myself  compelled  to 
send  him  away.  I  need  not  say  that, 
already  declining  in  years,  I  stand  now 
alone  in  the  world,  and  I  am  separated 
from  him  who  would  have  cheered  the 
evening  of  my  days.  I  have  lost  the  wife 
I  had  chosen  for  my  life-companion.  I 
have  seen  the  only  child  God  had  given 
me  die:  upon  my  last  blessing  I  dared 
not  reckon  more  than  on  those  earlier 
and  long- vanished  joys. 

*But  enough  of  him  and  of  me,  my 
brethren !  My  hopes  are  in  heaven,  and 
he  too  will  place  his  tmst  there;  it  is  not 
this  that  now  fills  me  with  sadness,  that 

terrifies  me. But  in  what  a  situation 

do  I  find  myself  I  What  have  I  accom- 
plished among  you  ?  Whither  have  I  led 
you  ?  What  account  shall  I  render  unto 
thee,  0  Gt>d,  when,  after  twenty  years' 
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charge  of  soolt,  T  find  the  flock  intrusted  eyes  is  the  exalted  example  of  a  divine 

to  nie  in  ineh  a  condition,  that  a  bar-  Teacher,  who  graciously  bade  the  adul- 

barous  pride  disables  them  for  the  easiest  teress  arise,  and  yet  among  lowly  mortals 

duties,  even  for  the  joys  of  human  sym-  reign  so  much  pride  and  crudty,  that 

jMithy  \    How  shall  we  dare  to  look  up  they  are  ready  to  crush  an  honest  and 

to  thee,  0  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  what  irreproachable  youth ! 
can  we  say  to   thee  ?     Where  dwells        '  I  have  said  hard  words  to  you,  my 

among  us  that  love  which  thou  didst  hearers,  and  am  myself^  as  you   know, 

enjoin  upon  the  whole  world,  and  with-  only  a  sinful  man.    Forgave  me:  I  have 

out  which  one  cannot  be  thy  disciple  ?  been  compelled  to  restrain  -myself  for  so 

Thou  didst  commit  to  this  flock  one  of  many  years,  that  at  last  my  heart  over- 

those  little  ones  whom  thou  dost  com-  flows-— and  you  weep.    Oh,  let  your  tears 

mend  to  the  protection  of  those  who  love  flow;  they  will  bear  good  fruits,  and  even 

thee;  and  he  has  found  among  us  no  my  pain  is  alleviated  thereby.     I  feel  the 

mother,  no  friend,  no  family.    He  must  bitterness  depart,  which  a  sorrow  long 

go  from  among  us,  already  humbled  and  borne  in  silence  has  created  in  my  heart 

covered  with  shame;  he  must  seek  among  I  will  take  hope  that  henceforth  you  wiil 

strangers  what  was  refused  him  here,  sec  in  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  in  the 

Will  he  find  there  what  he  seeks?    Ah,  foundling,  the  friend  of  Jesus,  and  the 

vou  are  only  poor  country  people;  you  guest  Whom  he  sends  to  yon,  a  child 

had   seen    him    from    his  cradle;   you  whom  he  commends  to  your  loving  care, 
knew  and  loved  this  unfortunate  one—        *  If  the  seed  of  my  words  bear  this 

and  you  have  cast  him  out !     You  may  fruit,  I  am  not  sorry  that  they  have  been 

now  easily  imagine  what  awaits  him  in  somewhat  harsh;  no,  I  will  rather  thank 

the  bosom  of  a  city,  among  the  tempta-  my  Qod  that  he  has  given  to  them  this 

tions  of  society,  and  among  strangers,  wholesome  efficacy,    li  now  I  may  hope 

who  know  not  bis  virtues,  but  will  only  that  you  will  obey  the  ii^unctions  df 

too  soon  learn  his  lowly  birth !    Take  Christian  love,  then  I  shall  approach  the 

thou  him,  0  Qod,  under  thy  holy  protec-  end  of  my  course  witii  a  lifter  heart, 

tion !    We  knew  how  to  protect  him,  but  Oh,  my  dearly-beloved  parishioness,  let  us 

we  have  not  done  it!  £uthfully  pursue  the  way  of  salvation; 

*  Charity  and  Christian  humility,  ye  let  us  improve  what  remains  to  us  of  life, 
beautiful  virtues,  are  ye  then  too  pure  and  mark  the  path  to  the  grave  with 
for  this  world  ?  Have  ye  ascended  again  deeds  of  mercy;  and  when  the  frul  body 
with  my  Saviour  to  the  heavenly  man-  falls  back  into  t^e  dust,  may  the  Judge 
sions '?  Amid  the  noise  and  whirl  of  the  of  the  world  mercifully  accept  us-— yon, 
city  I  have  seen  some  laying  ofierings  on  who  turn  your  hearts  to  penitence,  and 
your  holy  altars;  but  the  rarity  of  such  me,  who  have  led  to  him  this  flock,  the 
Instances  filled  me  with  sorrow,  and  I  object  oi  my  only  love  on  earth ! ' 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  peaeefiil  cottage  When  I  again  looked  up,  I  saw  Louise 
of  the  rustic,  where  I  hoped  to  find  you.  no  more.  Jb  most  painful  embairass- 
Bitter  disappointment !  Even  there  you  ment  sat  the  Cantor  there  with  bowed 
are  banished  or  forgotten !  Even  the  head.  I  looked  through  my  tears  at  Mr 
peasants,  the  day-labourers,  who  are  so  Pr6v^re,  who  seemed  to  me  a  celestial 
near  to  the  dust  whence  they  were  taken,  being;  I  could  have  kissed  the  hem  of 
take  great  pride  in  their  birth,  and  make  his  garment.  I  felt  the  whole  beauty 
the  child  sufier  for  the  crime  of  its  and  force  of  the  sacrifice;  and  before  my 
parents!  deceitful  hopes  could  cause  my  pious  re- 

*  Let  the  foundling  go,  then,  to  an-  solution  to  waver,  I  hastened  out  of  my 
other  parish;  let  him  knock  at  other  hiding  corner,  as  soon  as  I  could  do  it 
doors.    Here  the  happy  repulse  the  un-  unobserved. 

happy;  the  well-to-do  drive  from  their  

doors  the  destitute;  the  happy  family        Three  days  later  I  received  the  foUottf^ 

holds  itself  back  from  him  who  has  no  ing  letter  from  Louise's  fa^er: — 

fomily. Ah,  my  brethren,  my  deaJr        *  Bear  Charles, — In  yesterday's  ser- 

brethren,  we  live  here  on  earth  for  so  mon  Mr    Pr^v^re  spoke  of   you,  and 

short  a  time,  and  we  use  it  so  unwisely —  brought  forward  thuigs  whidi  went  to 

have  so  brief  an  opportunity  to  practise  my  heart,  as  they  came  from  so  vetie- 

the  virtues,  and  yet  thrust  aside  the  most  rable  a  man.    After  the  sermon,  I  met 

beautiful  and  the  sweetest!    Before  our  him  under  the  lindens,  and  I  ^eiccd-bia 
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hand,  but  I  could  not  speak.  "  Speak, 
my  good  friend,"  said  he  to  me;  "I  have 
spoken  too  harshly,  have  I?" — "I  do  not 
think  so,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  am  torment- 
ed with  repentance.  Next  Sunday  is 
communion,  and  I  will  not  go  to  the 
Lord's  table  until  he  is  here  again.  Give 
him  Louise." 

*  Then  we  embraced,  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  done  rightly.  I  thank  God  that  he 
has  enlightened  me  in  due  time.  Then 
Mr  Pr^v^re  had  many  things  to  say,  &c. 
We  were  of  one  mind,  that  you  should 


remain  where  you  are,  that  you  may  learn 
somewhat.  He  will  write  to  you,  and 
Louise  too,  as  soon  as  she  hears  from 
you. 

*  In  proof  of  all  which,  Charles,  I  send 
you  my  watch  for  a  present.  I  had  it 
from  my  father.  John  Benaud  has  put 
it  in  excellent  order,  and  advises  you  net 
to  lay  it  down  at  night,  but  hang  it  up, 
as  it  goes  better  so. 

*  Farewell,  Charles.  Be  good  and  in- 
dustrious. 

*  Bbibaz.' 


THE    VISION. 


BY  JOHN  NBVAT. 


I  stood  on  a  green  bank  and  steep. 
Where  man  erewhiJe  had  never  been; 

Near  by  a  river,  dark  and  deep, 
RoU'd  sullenly  red  rocks  between: 

Around  were  many  a  bush  and  tree, 
Among  them  many  a  wild  flower  grew; 

And  there  I  heard  sad  melodic, 

*  Adieu,  false  world;  false  man,  adieu ! ' 

On  the  high  crag  above  the  stream, 
A  silver  weeping-birch  beside. 

Sate  a  bright  creature — bright  as  the 
beam 
Of  sunrise  on  the  azure  tide; 

In  white  attire  was  she  arrayed, 
Her  tresses  of  heaven's  golden  hue: 

And  aye  she  sang  as  one  dismay'd, 

*  Adieu,  false  world;  false  man,  adieu  !* 

And  now  I  walk'd  in  woodland  green: 
The  birds  sat  silent  on  the  spray. 

Around,  all  was  a  deep  serene — 
It  was  not  night,  it  was  not  day; 

I  saw  the  flowers  like  sleeping  joys, 
For  there  was  light  about  them  true: 

And  there  I  heard  the  sacred  voice, 

*  Adieu,  false  world;  false  man,  adieu ! ' 

There  was  a  fountain  in  the  dell. 
Clear  as  the  light  of  maiden's  eye. 

In  it  was  many  a  rich  pearl-shell, 
Radiant  with  its  own  melody; 

And  o'er  the  dewy  fountain  hung 
Pinks,  yellow-flags,  and  lilies  new; 

And  by  its  marge  the  Vision  sung, 

*  Adieu,  false  world;  fsClse  man,  adieu! ' 

I  wander'd  on,  and  wandered  far, 
Until  I  came  to  the  sea-shore; 

Bright  was  the  main  with  many  a  star, 
That  soothed  with  light  the  billow's 
roar; 


Nor  ship,  nor  boat,  was  on  the  waves. 

And  nested  was  the  grey  curlew: 
I  heard  the  voice  among  the  caves, 

*  Adieu,  false  world;  ^se  man,  adieu !' 

I  wandered  on,  and  wander'd  far: 
Now,  by  a  ruin  drear  I  stood, 

A  sacred  fane  destroy'd  by  war. 
That  desecrates  the  Holy  Rood ! 

And  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb, 
While  many  a  bat  about  it  flew; 

I  heard  the  Vision  'mid  the  gloom, 

*  Adieu,  false  world;  false  man,  adieu ! ' 

I  wander'd  on,  and  wander'd  far. 
Into  a  mountain-guarded  vale. 
That  seem'd  to  me  familiar, 

Yet  strange !    The  yellow  blooms  were 
pale; 
Dead  seem'd  the  trees — theur  leaves  still 
green; 
The  primroses  in  clusters  grew: 
And  there  I  heard  the  voice  serene, 

*  Adieu,  false  world;  false  man,  adieu !' 

There,  by  a  small  tarn's  pebbly  side, 
A  milk-white  swan  lay  cold  and  stiff. 

With  her  pure  blood  the  sand  was  dyed, 
Near  by,  her  lord  wail'd  in  his  grief; 

He  often  to  her  came,  oft  went, 
Till  in  despair  away  he  flew: 

Then  came  the  Vision's  sad  lament, 

*  Adieu,  false  world;'  cruel  man,  adieu !' 

Ever  untired,  I  travell'd  on; 

Now  everything  around  seem'd  dead; 
I  thought  me  on  the  earth  alone. 

Still  stood  the  river  in  its  bed; 
As  blood  red  was  the  sky  afar. 

Death  there  his  banner  had  unfurl'd: 
I  stood  beside  a  field  of  war, 
^  While  a  voice  moau'd,  *  0  woful  world  !* 
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There  stark  and  stiff  lay  thousands  slain, 

And    woanded    thousands    *mid    the 
slaughter; 
Some  blasphemed  in  their  mortal  pain, 

Others  cried  feebly, '  Water !  water !' 
YuJture  and  wolf  pre/d  on  the  dead, 

And    wild    dogs    lapp*d    the    bloody 
eUw: 
*A  despot  that  red  death-feast  spread! 

The  tyrant's  star's  of  bloody  hue.* 

Towards  roe  a  dark  shadow  came. 

That  was  not  spirit,  man,  nor  beast, 
Yet  wings  it  had  of  lurid  flame. 

Like  the  red  lightning  of  the  east; 
It  spake:  the  echo  of  its  voice 

Sounded  along  the  bleak  sea-shore — 
*Thc  tyrants  in  their  halls  rejoice; 

The  soldier  welters  in  his  gore !  * 

Sudden,  as  by  supernal  power, 
*Mong  gorgeous  palaces  I  stood; 

There  villany  smiled  to  deflour 

,   Young  beauty  of  its  joy  and  good ! 

Within  was  revelry  and  mirth, 
Without,  a  fierce  rebellious  crew: 

The  voice  cried,  *  Lo !  the  curse  of  earth ! 
The  life  is  false,  but  death  is  true.' 

The  moon  clomb  o*er  the  charmSd  hills, 

Accompanied  by  one  sweet  star, 
Lik£  sympathy  for  human  ills, 

Caused  by  men*s  crimes  and  direful 
war! 
In  Cynthia's  silver  light  serene. 

Soft  clouds  reposed  as  flow'rs  in  dew: 
I  was  transported  with  tl^e  scene. 

And  thought  that  now  mankind  were 
true. 

In  bark,  guided  by  pleasant  spell, 

I  was  afar  on  the  high  seas; 
Fast  flew  she  o'er  the  billows  pale, 

Though  there  was  but  a  breath  of 
breeze; 
In  that  bright  bark  I  was  alone. 

Such  pleasure  knew  I  not  ere  while; 
The  moon  more  bright  and  brighter  shone 

On  many  an  ocean-cinctured  isle. 

A  richly-laden  argosy 

Plough'd  pleasantly  the  silver'd  wave. 
While,  like  a  meteor  of  the  sea, 

From  deep  lagune  of  many  a  cave, 
A  corsair  steer'd  his  wingSd  bark, 

Toward  the  argosy  it  flew: 
Anon  wa^  feast  for  many  a  shark, 

And  booty  to  the  pirate's  crew. 

Fierce  was  the  conflict,  but  not  long; 

Cutlass  and  knife  were  red  with  blood; 
Rose  on  the  wave  the  corsair's  song — 

*Our  empire  is  the  ocean-flood  !* 


The  storm  awoke,  dark  blew  the  gale, 
Perish'd  the  pirate  and  his  crew: 

*  On  earth  and  sea  are  war  and  bale,' 
Ezclaim'd   a    voice;    *  cursed    world, 
adieu!' 

Now  mused  I  by  a  forest  dark, 

Where  nought  was  heard  but  owlet's 
noise. 
Oh,  how  I  long'd  to  hear  the  lark ! 

Mem'ry  look'd-back  to  childhood's  joys, 
And  then  to  youthhood,  and  its  folly; 

And  life's  sweet  hours  seem'd  dead  for 
ever; 
And  all  about  were  sights  unholy, 

Souls  wailing  sore  by  death's  drear  river. 

*Come!'  said    the  Vision,   *come  with 
me! 

Now  I  must  save  a  maiden  fair, 
For  she  has  seen  man's  perfidy: 

The  innccent  shall  not  despair !' 
By  a  deep  pool  the  maiden  stands. 

And  thrice  she  casts  her  eyes  to  heaven. 
And  thrice  she  clasps  her  lily  hands. 

*  Oh,  surely  I  will  be  forgiven ! ' 

Her  father  comes,  in  agony; 

*  Oh,  my  loved  child !  with  me  return, 
For  thou  art  dearer  now  to  me ! 

Men  will  the  base  deceiver  spurn.' 
She  turns  her  round,  her  father  sees — 

Now  they  are  lock'd  in  fond  embrace. 
Restored,  she,  on  her  vestal  knees, 

Implores  for  pardon  and  for  grace. 

And  now  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim — 

*  Oh,  happy  parent !  happy  child ! 
A  daughter,  without  spot  of  blame, 

To  life  and  duty  reconciled; 
A  father,  loving,  fond,  and  warm ; 

And  home  is  home  again,  and  blest; 
Again  the  joyous  wild-blooms  charm; 

Again  the  shilfa  cheers  her  breast. 

Around  me  roll'd  a  golden  mist, 

And  angels  good  were  passing  by. 
'Twas  as  a  sphere  of  amethyst; 

And  there  breathed  thrilling  melody. 
Soft  I  in  air  was  lifted  up. 

And  soon  stood  by  a  city  fair. 
A  spirit  said,  *  Drink  of  this  cup !' 

Another,  *  Taste  not;  'tis  despair!' 

Thousands  of  every  age  and  rank, 

Mother  and  sire,  and  maid  and  youth, 
Of  the  voluptuous  chalice  drank; 

And  thousands  en  ter'd  Pleasure's  booth ; 
Throng  to  and  fro  gay  chariots  roll'd. 

And    Misery  grinn'd  fierce    as  they 
pass'd; — 
A  race  for  pleasure  and  for  gold: 

Remorse  opon'd  the  grave  at  Uurt% 
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But  Pleasure  still  her  lute  did  thrum, 

And  smiling  syrens  oped  her  gate; 
Those  who  were  friends  now  foes  become, 

Each  fostering  the  deadliest  hate. 
And  now  the  Vision  said,  *  Behold ! 

The  fatal  duel  has  been  fought; 
The  hapless  youth  lies  stiff  and  cold, 

Who    the    rich    marriage-ring    had 
bought!' 

While  gazing  on  that  city  fair, 

A  century,  raethought,  pass'd  by. 
Now  cursed  was  Pleasure  by  Despair; 

Gaunt  Famine  and  grim  Anarchy 
Laugh'd  wild  in  ghastly  streets  and  lanes; 

And  felons  lair'd  in  lordly  halls; 
While  Atheism,  in  the  old  fanes. 

Held  lewd,  unholy  festivals. 

Borne  was  I  to  a  mountain  plain. 

Afar  above  the  earth  and  sea. 
Mild  shone  the  sun  through  golden  rain, 

And  all  drank  of  felicity. 
The  flowers  had  voices  of  sweet  song. 

There  grew,  I  thought,  the  Tree  of  Life. 
The  Vision  walk'd  the  blooms  among — 

'Twas  she  who  flies  from  human  strife. 

Soul-lovely   nymphs  walk'd   here    and 
there — 
They  seem*d  the  virgins  of  the  sun, 
Fair  dwellers  of  the  mountain  fair. 

To  me  they  came,  with  graceful  run. 
Gave    flower-wreaths  cull'd   by   sylvan 
stream; 
Methought  these  meant  love-tokens 
true. 
None  spake,  lest  it  might  break  my  dream. 
But  smiled  a  heavenly  adieu ! 

Then  came  the  Beautiful.  She  smiled 
A  smile  of  hallowM  gracefulness. 

*  I  am,'  she  said,  *  God's  bride  and  child 
For  ever;  and  'tis  mine  to  bless. 


This  harp  is  thine:  he  whoso  hears 
Shall  never  its  sweet  influence  rue: 

Its  music  to  the  heart  endears 
The  virtues — heaven's  own  flowers  in 
dew, 

*  Vain  human  world !    I  may  not  dwell 

On  earth  till  all  shall  live  in  peace, 
Till  each  the  passions  dire  shall  quell, 

And  war's  death-thunder  ever  cease. 
How  can  man  think  of  God  and  heaven, 

And  yet  rush  to  the  battle-plain  i 
Was  it  for  this  that  soul  was  given — 

That  men  should  fight,  and  Moloch 
reign? 

*When  man  shall  live  in  peace  with 
man. 

And  each  to  each  the  life  enhance-^ 
All  know  to  round  its  little  span 

With  the  pure  joys  of  temperance — 
Then  the  fair  earth  shall  be  my  home. 

And  children  blithe  shall  walk  with 
me. 
See  Nature's  wisdom  as  we  roam, 

And  Love's  own  happy  scholars  be.' 

I  heard  no  more;  the  paradise 

Evanish'd  sudden  from  my  sight. 
I  saw  nor  earth,  nor  sea,  nor  skies, 

And  thought  it  was  eternal  night; 
And  'wilder'd  mortals,  'mid  the  drear, 

Unblest,  were  moving  to  and  fro; 
On  many  a  face  was  pictured  fear,  ' 

And  wrath  on  some— on  others,  wo. 

Such  the  romantic  dream  I  dream'd, — 
And  I,  with  pensive  heart,  awoke; 

While  through   the  casement,  golden- 
stream'd. 
The  sweet  light  of  May  morning  broke, 

I  saw  the  holy  Vision  still. 

'  How  beautiful  is  Love !'  I  said: 

*  It  is  the  grace  of  God's  high  will. 

In  Wisdom's  light  divine  arra^d ! ' 


Cj^e    NelD    3$QQit0. 


A  Long  Vacation  Ramble  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  By  X  and  Y  (Two  Unknown 
Quantities).  Crown  8vo,  222  pp.  Cam- 
bridge :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

NOVEL  METHOD  OP  PROGRESSION. 

Hitherto  we  had  ridden  in  English  car- 
riages, attended  by  English  guards ;  Eng- 
lish engines  had  had  their  furnaces  filled 
with  English  coal  by  English  stokers;  and 
English  paddles  had  propelled  us.  But 
Vol.  XXIV. 


now  we  were  about  to  throw  ourselves 
amongst  those  who  were  Norwegians  in- 
deed, and  in  a  conveyance  peculiarly  Nor- 
wegian. In  a  word,  we  were  to  speak 
Norsk,  and  drive  Karjoler,  and  we  soon 
acquired  a  moderate  proficiency  in  both. 
Modem  innovators  have  constructed  the 
karjol  with  springs ;  but  we  hold  the  use 
of  such  to  be  quite  heterodox.  Your  true 
Norwegian  vehicle  is  like  a  deep  spoon 
placed  on  wheels,  with  very  long  shafts. 
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The  solitary  passenger  sits  in  the  bowl  and  West  A  few  yiews  may  be  called 
thereof,  on  a  low  seat,^rai8ed  so  little  above  grand ;  but,  generally  spemking,  it  ia  pretty, 
the  bottom  of  the  carria^i^e,  that  his  legs  and  nothing  more.  Its  chief  charm  m  de- 
are  nearly  horizontal.  There  w  a  splash-  riyed  from  the  abundance  of  foliage  that 
board  in  front,  and  an  apron  to  button  oyer  clothes  the  clnmsiljr-ahapen  hilla,  the  grace- 
you,  with  a  wide  flap,  which  completely  ful  festoons  of  the  white  -  barited  birch 
coyers  the  seat  when  you  get  out,  and  mingling  and  eoutrasting  with  the  grim 
keeps  it  dry.  The  long  shafts  form  an  and  dark- leaved  piues. 
admirable  substitute  for  springs.  Behind  At  the  mid -day  meal  we  made  our  first 
there  is  a  board  on  which  your  luggage  is  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  national  in- 
strapped  ;  it  also  serves  as  a  seat  for  the  stitutions,  the  fladbrod  and  black  bread : 
Skydskarl,  or  bity,  who  ia  sent  with  you  the  one  possessing  great  affinity  to  dirty 
from  station  to  station,  to  bring  back  the  chips;  tne  other,  dark,  and  sour,  and 
horsea.  He  also  acts  as  a  general  super-  sandy,  the  latter  element  being  mtrodueed, 
yisor  of  your  conduct ;  and,  if  he  thinks  doubtless,  from  a  charitable  wish  to  enable 
that  you  are  over-driving  his  horses,  he  the  loaf  to  assist  in  its  own  digestion.  The 
reports  your  delinquencies  to  the  next  quality,  however,  varies  maoh;  we  soon 
station-master.  We  saw  some  carrioles  began  to  take  kindly  to  both,  possibly  on 
in  Christiania  to  carry  two  persons — a  use-  account  of  our  inability  to  obtain  anything 
ful  improvement  this,  as  the  only  disad-  else.  Nor  were  we  always  favoured  with 
vantage  of  the  vehicle  is,  that  it  is  sadly  so  great  a  choice,  fbr  in  many  parts  blade 
unsociable.  Every  word  you  utter  has  to  br^d  did  not  occur,  and  we  had  to  con- 
be  committed  at  the  top  of  your  voice  to  tent  ourselves  with  devouring  acres  of  the 
the  mercy  of  the  fickle  winds,  and  reaches  unsatisfying  fladbrod. 
the  ears  for  which  it  was  intended,  if  it 

ever  does  reach  them,  in  a  fearfully  garbled  ^  weddino  in  Norway. 

state.  On  arriving  at  Rusaanes,  where  we  had 

Attached  to  this  slim  conveyance  by  the  planned  to  stay  all  night,  we  foond  that  a 

slightest  soup f  on  of  harness  ia  a  dun  or  wedding  feast  was  being  laid ;  and  it  turned 

cream -coloui^  pony,  with  stubby  mane  out  that  one  of  the  brides  whom  we  bad 

erect,  of  foot  both  swift  and  sure.     The  seen  at  Saltnes  was  an  inhabitant  of  that 

Norwegian  peasants  rule  their  horses  al-  hamlet.     The  people  were  in  momentary 

most  entirely  by  the  voice ;  a  loud  bur-r-r  expectation  of  ine  return  of  the  party  from 

will  bring  a  horse  to  a  dead  stop  before  the  church,  which,  by  the  by,   was  distant 

word  is  well  out  of  vour  mouth.  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.     We  were 

This  road  through  Gulbrandsdalen,  the  asked  to  join  in  the  festivities,  and  con- 
great  north  road  of  Norway,  is  amusing  sented  eagerly.  In  about  an  hoar,  the 
to  En^rlish  ideas.  It  evinces,  in  common  distant  sound  of  a  brace  of  fiddles  an- 
with  Norwegian  paths  in  general,  a  noble  nounced  their  approach.  A  procoeaion  was 
contempt  of  natural  obstacles ;  mounting  formed  to  go  out  to  meet  them ;  and  not 
hills  and  going  down  descents  as  steep  as  wishing  to  be  outdone  in  attention  to  the 
a  house-side  with  infinite  nonchalance,  *  happy  pair,*  we  too  went  out  to  ofifer  our 
Over  the  places  which  have  ^recently  been  congratulations.  The  assemblage  now 
mended — as  we  must  by  courtesy  call  tho  numbered  about  eighty  people^  of  whom, 
process  of  strewing  the  road  thickly  with  however,  nearly  two-thirds  were  of  the 
huge  blocks  of  stone — one  drives  in  agony  male  sex.  It  was  not  until  eolSfee  had 
unequalled.  But  we  must  not  grumble  at  been  served  round  to  all,  that  we  were 
it :  wide  enough  for  two  carrioles  to  pass,  conducted  to  the  banqueting-room :  and 
it  gives  one  lovely  views,  which  a  more  then  commenced  a  series  of  incidents  which 
scientific  highway  would  avoid;  and  as  kept  us  in  a  roar  of  laughter  the  whole 
the  horses  are  as  nimble  as  cats,  there  is  evening  through.  Our  risibility  was  first 
no  fear  of  an  upset.  They  go  very  leisurely  provoked  by  an  ingenious  proposition  made 
up  the  ascents,  and  then  whirl  you  down  by  one  of  the  &ir  sex.  The  room  being  a 
the  slope  on  the  other  side  at  a  brisk  dark  one,  and  the  evening  gloomy,  candles 
trot.  were  required :  in  the  temporary  absence 

*  Crack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  of  a  candlestick,  the  inventive  lady  gravely 

wheels ; '  up  hill  and  down  dale,  on  smooth  proposed  to  stick  the  dip^  into  the  middle 

road  and  rough,  merrily  we  sped  along,  of  a  loaf  of  bread :  an  animated  diacoBsion 

Forward !  forward  I  was  the  cry  ;  and  for-  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  an  amend- 

ward,  forward  we  hurried  on,  brimful  of  ment  was  moved  by  a  learned  tenior,  to 

expectation  of  the  beauties  of  Gulbrands-  the  effect  that  the  neck  of  a  bottle  should 

dalen,   '  the    Pride  of   Norway.'      '  The  be  called  into  requisition :  on  a  divisioni 

Pride  of  Norway  ! '  none  but  a  Norwegian  the  original  motion  was  happily  nmitived| 

could  have  named  it  so,  and  one,  too,  who  and  the  amendment  earned  amid  niMh 

had  never  beheld  the  scenery  of  the  North  applause,  to  the  evident  diseomfitorfe  of 
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the  good  lady  of  original  ideas.     When  all  cry  of  acclamation,  long,  loud,  and  strong ; 

were  comfortably  arranged — the  garlanded  the  silver  cup  was  crowned,   and   pre- 

bride  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  sented  to  the  bold  innovator,  who  quaffed 

bridegroom   at  the  other — the  master  of  its  contents  to  the  health  of  the  nuliant 

the  bouse  stood  up  and  favoured  us  with  a  bride. 

speech,  in  which  he  bade  us  welcome,  and  It  was  a  point  of  honour  that  the  newly- 
exhorted  us  to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  married  should  dance  with  all  who  asked 
God  had  provided.  The  oration  was  sup*  her ;  he  who  was  so  honoured  commanded 
posed  to  be  a  facetious  one,  and  called  forth  the  dance,  and  at  its  conclusion  rewarded 
many  laughter-greeted  repartees  from  the  each  of  the  musicians  with  a  small  piece, 
wits  of  the  company ;  but  though  X,  Y,  of  money.  On  one  occasion,  the  mother 
and  Z,  with  policeman-like  sharpness,  kept  of  the  bride,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  de- 
a  keen  look-out,  they  did  not  succeed  in  manded  a  waltz ;  and,  by  the  by,  she  was 
apprehending  a  single  joke.  The  feast  the  best  waltzer  there:  instead  of  the 
itself  was  a  frugal  one :  the  first  course  usual  benefaction,  she  gracefully  bestowed 
consisted  of  large  supplies  of  bread,  and  upon  the  men  of  music  the  Innocent  pay- 
cakes,  and  butter,  and  various  kinds  of  ment  of  a  kiss. 

cheese,  together  with  copious  libations  of  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  three 
brsendeviln,  or  corn-spirit,  flavoured  with  distinguished  strangers  were  requested  to 
anise  seed.  The  second  course  was  composed  perform  something  peculiar  to  the  land  of 
entirely  of  boiled  milk  with  cheese  in  it,  their  birth.  We  felt  much  as  a  New 
served  up  in  enormous  metal  bowls,  into  Zealander  must  wheu'desired  to  exhibit  to 
each  of  which,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  grinning  audience  the  war- dance  of  his 
some  half-  dozen  thirsty  spoons  were  native  isle.  The  absence  of  ladles  pre- 
plunged  :  this  we  did  not  mu<£  relish,  but  eluded  a  country  dance,  and  none  of  us 
to  the  natives  it  seemed  all  attractive,  and  was  equal  to  a  hornpipe.  In  a  happy 
more  than  once  were  the  huge  bowls  re-  moment  a  Scotch  reel  was  thought  of : 
filled.  Then  followed  further  potations  of  'twas  no  sooner  said  than  done :  off  went 
brsendeviln ;  and  when  all  were  worked  up  our  coats,  off  went  the  fiddles,  and  then  off 
to  the  proper  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  every-  went  we.  J)ulce,6St  desipere  in  loco.  The 
body  fell  to  shaking  hands  with  everybody  pace  was  killing,  and  the  whoops  and  howls 
else — none  of  your  cold,  fashionable,  finger-  both  startling  and  effective, 
touching,  but  a  good,  firm,  hearty  grasp.  Waltzing  was  kept  up  until  the  small 
the  pledge  of  warm  and  genuine  weteome.  hours  came,  and  then  the  amusements 
When  all  had  presented  to  our  entertainer  were  brought  to  a  close  by  what  was  called 
the  customary  '  Thanks  for  the  meal,' the  the  Lafig-dands — a  game  the  point  of 
room  was  cleared,  the  fiddles  tuned,  and  which  we  did  not  see,  and  which  bore  some 
the  worship  of  Terpsichore  commenced,  resemblance  to  folio w-my- leader.  One  of 
We  were  requested  to  open  -the  ball  with  the  maidens  took  the  bride  by  the  hand, 
the  bride,  but  begged  to  decline  the  honour,  and  all  the  girls  then  strung  themselves 
preferring  modestly  to  wait  until  we  saw  on,  when  the  whole  body  went  running, 
whether  the  dances  of  the  Norwegian  pea-  skipping,  and  jumping,  npw  in  the  house, 
santry  bore  any  resemblance  to  those  with  now  on  the  grass  In  front,  threading  in 
which  we  were  acquainted.  The  fair  An-  and  out,  every  one  following  the  foremost, 
nolina  was  consequently  first  led  out  by  All  this  time  the  fiddles  fiddled  vigorously, 
one  or  two  of  the  native  gentry,  ^d  per-  and  ran  In  hot  pursuit  of  the  gamesters, 
formed  with  each  In  turn  a  kind  of  minuet,  A  similar  kind  of  thread- the- needle  sport 
whose  chief  excellence  in  our  eyes  was  its  ensued  on  the  part  of  the  men,  the  Brudgom 
perfect  novelty.  Then  followed  polkas  being  victimised  and  dragged  about  to  the 
and  waltzes,  waltzes  and  polkas ;  then  was  same  extent  that  his  Brud  had  bcQii. 
It  that  Z  stepped  out  to  claim  the  bride,  When  this  was  done,  the  lady  was  stripped 
and  gyrated  with  mathematical  precision ;  of  her  bridal  wreath  and  dress,  and  escorted 
then  was  it  that  Y,  swift-footed  son  of  by  a  deputation  of  the  fairer  sex  to  the 
man,  came  forth  and  tripped  the  light  nuptial  couch,  to  which  her  loving  lord 
fantastic  toe :  but  for  X  was  reseryed  the  was  shortly  after  conducted  by  a  corre- 
chiefest  triumph — it  was  a  polka ;  and  spending  escort  of  gentlemen.  The  whole 
when  the  pair  had  twice  or  thrice  In  assemblage  then  retired  to  seek  the  shelter 
circlets  described  the  circle  of  the  room,  of  the  barU :  we  slept  on  birch  twlgs^  co- 
clasping  more  tightly  his  partner's  slender  vered  with  the  skins  of  reindeer, 
waist,  he  started  off  in  the  opposite  direc-  On  occasions  of  this  nature,  the  peasants 
tion,  and  whirled  her  reversedly  round,  are  said  to  be  much  addicted  to  intoxica- 
All  stood  amazed  at  the  daring  of  the  deed;  .tion ;  but  while  we  were  there  everything 
they  held  their  breath,  and  stared  in  mute  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
astonishment  till  the  wondrous  action  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  excess ; 
ceased,  and  then  with  one  accord  rose  up  a  the  behaviour  of  all  was  characterised  by 
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uniform  good  temper  and  thorough  good  giant  fortresses,  frowning  on  the  abyss 

feeling.  below. 

All  rose  at  eight  next  morning.     The        You  pass  on,  and  having  cleared  the 

festivities  were  to  be  continued,  and  would  Scott  Monument,  the  great  chasm  that 

last,  no  doubt,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  lies  between  you  and  the  ancient  city  is 

brsendeviin  held  out.     We  were  pressed  suddenly  interrupted,  towards  the  west, 

to  stay  another  day,  but,  after  breakfast,  by  the  gorgeous  buildings  rising  from  the 

we  prepared  to  depart.     We  were  asked  Mound,  beyond  and  far  aboye  which,  to- 

to  contribute  to  a  collection  made  from  all  wards  the  south-west,  appears  the  shadowy 

the  guests,  and  which  is  presented  to  the  outline  cf  the  stupendous  perpendicular 

happy  pair.     Flattering  ourselves  that  we  mass  of  rock  upon  which  the  timeworn 

had  already  by  our  affability  enshrined  in  Castle  rears  its  venerable  towers, 
their  memories  a  *  monumentum  are  pe-         You  turn  to  the  east,  and  there  you  see 

rennius,*  a  modest  contribution  was  made  the  same  endless  rows  of  gas-  lamps,  ter- 

from  the  common  fund.     So  satisfactory,  minating  in  what  you  afterwards  learn  to  be 

however,  was  it,  that  the  father  of  the  another  elevated  rock,  upon  which  is  dimly 

bride  insisted  on  seeing  us  a  mile  on  our  seen  the  Nelson  Monument,  and  some  of 

way,  and  walked,  up  to  the  knees  of  his  the  lesser  structures  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
best  trousers,  through  the  rif  er  Rus,  to         Altogether,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  first 

procure  us  a  boat  wherewith  to  cross.  glimpse  of  Edinburgh  may  not  leave  a 

Thus  much  of  the   Bryllupfryd,   the  more  enduring  impression  on  my  mind 

arctic  bridal.  than  even  the  more  vivid  and  glowing 

panoramas  which  daylight  has  in  reserve 

Edinburgh  "Dissected:  including  Strictures  for  me,  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to  climb 

on    its    Institutions,    Lega\   Clerical,  some  of  those  remarkable  eminences  which 

Medical,  Educational,  &c.     To  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish   this  *  romantic 

are  added  Confessions  and  Opinions  of  town,*  and  render  it  so  emphatically  the 

a  Tory  Country  Gentleman ;  with  a  Va-  admiration  of  strangers, 
riety  of  Anecdotical  and  other  Matter. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters,   addressed  to  Scottish  colleges. 

Roger  Cutlar,  Esq.,  by  his   Nephew.         In  connection  with  the  present  ednca- 

Crown  8vo,  4 1 4  pp.   Edinburgh :  James  tional  controversy,  it  is  not  assuming  much 

Hogg.  of  the  gift  of  prevision  to  predict  that  the 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS.  agitation  will  not  be  confined  to  the  parish 

My  first  impression,  upon  reaching  the  schools.    Already,  indeed,  there  are  sjrmp* 

front  of  the  station-house,  it  were  difficult  toms  of  its  extending  to  the  universities, 

to  describe.     Although  the  charge  for  a  and  I  greatly  misunderstand  the  signs  of 

cab  would  have  been  quite  as  moderate,  I  the  times,  if  the  reform  of  the  latter  do 

preferred  employing  a  porter  to  convey  not  ere  long  form  a  special  and  prominent 

my  traps  to  the  hotel,  in  order  that  I  topic  of  discussion. 

might  have  an  opportunity  of  more  lei-         You  may,  perhaps,  deem  the  expression 

surely  .surveying  the   scene   which   first  somewhat  irreverent  when  I  say  that  I  do 

bursts  upon  the  traveller  as  he  escapes  not  think  it  would  be  an  irreparable  cala- 

from  the  regions  below.  mity  if  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  Colleges 

The  night  was  juut  sufficiently  dark  to  were  cast  into  the  sea.     Yet  such  is  my 

impart  that  obscurity  to  the  scene  which  opinion.  As  at  present  constituted,  what  are 

'  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,'  invest-  they  good  for  ?   To  license,  annually,  a  cer- 

ing  every  object,  as  partially  revealed  by  tain  number  of  youths  as  surgeons,  and  on 

the  gas*lamps  and  the  lights  from  the  a  few  others  to  confer  the  dignity  of  M.D., 

windows,  with  a  vague,  mysterious,  and  without,  I  fear,  a  sufficient  regard  to  the 

gloomy  grandeur  inexpressibly  fascinat-  solidity  and  unmistakeable  character  of 

ing.  their  acquirements;   to  prepare  another 

As  you  ascend  Waverley   Street,  the  squad  for  undergoing  their  stereotyped 

Scott  Monument  rises  in  imposing  majesty  trials  in   law  and  divinity ;    and    to  set 

before  you.     You  reach  Princes  Street,  yearly  adrift  a  mixed  multitude,  who,  not 

illumined  on  each  side  with  lamps,  which  being  intended  for  the  so-called  learned 

stretch  far  away  in  a  straight  line,  till  they  professions,  are  content,  by  attendance  at 

seem  to  resolve  into  two  interminable  belts  a  couple  of  classes  for  a  single  session,  or 

of  gilded  stars.     The  shops  are  shut,  but  probably  two,  to  have  earned  for  them- 

the  pavement  on  the  north  side  is  still  selves  the  right  of  ever  afterwards  refer- 

crowded  with  pedestrians.     Before  cross-  ring  to  the  time  *  when  I  was  at  college.' 

uif^i  y^u  pause  to  look  back,  and  now  you  And  what  is  the  amount  of  preparatoiy 

behold   more  distinctly  the    Old    Town  erudition  that  this  miscellaneous  MBem- 

shooting  its  tall  and  irregular  masses  of  blage  of  Younsr  Scotia  brings  with  fl  to 

stonework  into  the  dark  sky,  like  some  the  university  ? 
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Let  me  endeavour  to  answer  the  ques-  knows  anything  more  of  stenography  than 
tion.      After   fagging    away  for   several  he  does  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.     His 
years  at  Latin  and  Greek,  upon  which  I  caligraphic  abbreviates,  invented  for  the 
have  already  descanted,  not  a  few  of  the  nonce,  are  indeed  marvellous  specimens  of 
future  Caledonian  burschen  at  the  ripe  pot  hooks,  dots,  dashes,  strokes,  cuneiform 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  transferred  and   funniform  writing,  in  every  imagi- 
to  a  solicitor's  office  to  copy  letters,  and  nable  variety ;  but  they  labour  under  the 
study  the  style- book  and  the  Edinburgh  somewhat  damaging  characteristic  of  being 
Almanack ;  or  apprenticed  to  a  medical  as  unintelligible  to  himself  as  to  everybody 
practitioner  to  compound  pills,  run   er-  else ;  and  so  far  from  ever  attempting  to 
rands,  and  currycomb  the  doctor's  horse ;  decipher  them,  they  never  for  a  moment 
or  stationed,  it  may  be,  behind  a  counter  afterwards  engage  his  attention ;  and  long 
to  retail  drugs,  peppermint  drops,  and'per-  before  the  session  is  at  an  end,  the  note<  book 
fumery.      Having    remained  sufficiently  will  be  found,  besides  the  ingenious  cipher- 
long  in  these  interesting  capacities  to  en-  ings  aforesaid,  to  contain  some  rather  ex- 
able  them  to  forget  a  large  portion  of  what  travagant  sketches  of  the  worthy  professor, 
they  had  learned  at  school,  they  are  de-  with  a  never- failing  exaggeration  of  nasal 
spatched  to  this  city,  the  one  set  to  attend  organ ;  together  with  not  a  few  caricatures 
the  lectures  on  Scots  Law  and  Convey-  of  the  artist's  college  chums,  some  with  ears 
ancing,  to  qualify  them  for  setting  their  a  la  king  Midas,  and  others  with  an  am- 
neighbours  by  the  ears,  and  drawing  un-  plitude  of  mouth,  giving  an  open  expres- 
intelligible  wills  for  future  litigation  ;  and  sion  of  countenance  to  the  subject  designed 
the  other,  in  the  easiest  and  after  the  most  most  delectable  to  look  upon.     Thus  occu- 
superficial  fashion,  to  go  through  the  rou-  pied,  what  availeth  to  many  of  his  hearers 
tine  for  enabling  them  to  conform,  with-  the  most  learned  and  most  eloquent  dis- 
out  being  plucked,  to  the  not  very  formi-  quisitions  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  whe- 
dable  formalities  required  for  obtaining  ther  classical,  philosophical,   theological, 
their  diploma  to  practise  the  arts  of  sur-  legal,  or  medical     They  derive  no  more 
gery  and  pharmacy — in  other  words,  of  advantage  from  them  than  they  did  from 
increasing   the   number  of  cripples,  and  last  Sunday's  humdrum   sermon.     Even 
swelling  the   bills  of  mortality.     But  in  to  those   well-meaning  youths,  who  are 
addition  to  those  who  come  with  a  pur-  really  desirous    to  listen   and    to   learn, 
pose,  there  are  the  theological  students,  the  subject,  from  a  want  of  the  requisite 
who  have  been  set  apart  by  their  parents  preliminary  elemental  culture,  is  not  un- 
for  the  ministry,  not  seldom  in   conse-  frequently    incomprehensible;    and    thus 
quence  of  some  bodily  debility  or  infirmity,  the  result  is,  that  the  sessional  prelections 
or  perhaps  from  a  supposed  deficiency  in  are  brought  to  a  close  without  perhaps  one 
the  mental  energy  required  for  roughing  in  ten  having  profited  more  from  their 
it  in  another  profession.     Leaving  school  delivery  than  if  they  had  been  spoken  in 
at  an  early  age,  not  a  few  of  these  become  an  unknown  tongue.     If  to  avoid  this  the 
tutors,  and   upon    entering  college  they  lecturer  should  descend  to  the  level  of  his 
possess  this  advantage  at  least  over  many  hearers,  then  does  the  professor  sink  into 
of  their  fellows,  that  they  have  not  for-  the  common  teacher,  the  College  into  the 
gotten  their  Eutropius,  and  know  that  the  Parish   School — a  degradation   to   which 
Greek  for  verbero  is  rvTrrou.     To  these  such  men  as  Professor  Aytoun,  Professor 
being  added  the  mixed  multitude  afore-  Blackie,  and  others,  cannot  be  expected 
said,    who  come  to   College   when   mere  very  gracefully  to  submit, 
striplings,  and  without  any  definite  object.  There  is  room  for  improvement  here, 
retire  from  it  after  a  single  session  or  so,  you  will  say.     Assuredly  there  is.     And 
you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  in  order  to  its  being  efficacious,  it  must 
nature  of  the  studentschaft  to  whom  the  not  be  a  mere  revisal  of  the  laws  of  the 
learned  professors  have  to  address  them-  Senatus  Academicus,  or  any  other  sham 
selves,  and  to  appreciate  the  weight  of  the  attempts  at  melioration,  but,  may  I  dare 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  latter,  of  to  say  so,  a  radical  reform.     It  is  obvious, 
having  in  due  season  to  turn  out  one  and  all  from  what  I  have  stated  above,  that  the 
of  these  hopeful  youths  as  distinguished,  if  fundamental  error  consists  in  the  illiterate 
not  illustrious,  ornaments  of  alma  mater  !  condition  in  which  young  men  are  sent  to 
And  now  let  us  take  a  peep  at  the  class-  College.     If  the    Universities  are,  what 
rooms.     Was  there   ever  such  a  lot  of  they  are  reputed  and  understood  to  be, 
eager,  anxious,  thirsting -for -knowledge-  the  great  literary  emporiums  at  which, 
looking  youths  ?     Behold  them  with  note-  and  at  which  only,  the  highest  honours 
book   before   them  and  pencil  in  hand,  and  attainments  in  literature  and  science 
waiting  with  feverish  impatience  for  the  can  be  obtained,  then  should  it  be  incum- 
commencement  of  the  lecture.     But  what  bent  on  those  in  whom  is  vested  a  mono- 
is  the  fact  ?     Not  one  probably  in  twenty  poly  involving  such  large  responsibilities, 
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•o  to  reguUte  its  operationn,  that  the  pri-  great  legal  emporiam,  you  must  begin  in 
mary  objects  contemplated  by  the  esta-  the  Outer  House,  which,  you  will  please 
blishmeDt  of  such  institutions  may  be  fully  to  obsenre,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is 
and  sBitisCaotorily  secured.  Now,  whether  quite  as  much  intra  muros  as  the  inner- 
it  be  from  any  original  defect  in  the  con-  tnat  is  to  say,  the  case  must  be  heard  and 
stitution  of  the  Scottish  Colleges  that  the  decided,  and  re-decided,  by  the  Lord  Or- 
senate  or  patrons  have  no  power  to  adapt  dinary,  before  it  is  ripe  for  the  lords  of  the 
them  to  the  requirements  of  an  age  so  Inner  House;  not  one  party  in  a  thon- 
eesentially  different  from  that  in  which  sand,  I  belieTC,  being  content  wiUi  the 
they  were  founded;  or  whether  it  be  from  judgment  of  the  former,  however  high 
that  inherent  reluctance  to  disturb  the  his  character  as  a  lawyer.  But  to  de- 
cobwebs  which  time  never  fails  to  gather  scribe  the  interminable  pleadings,  written, 
around  even  the  most  venerated  of  our  in-  printed,  and  oral,  the  petitions,  the  sum- 
stitutions,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Universi-  mouses,  the  answers,  the  defences,  the 
ties  in  this  country  no  longer  fulfil  the  ob-  condescendences,  the  notes,  the  preUmi- 
jects  of  their  founders.  nary  objections,  the  revised  condeseen- 

dences,  reclaiming  petitions,  and  the  ten 

HOW  THB  LAW  IS  AOMiNisTSRsn  IN  thoussud  Other  quibbles,  and  doubts,  and 

SCOTLAND.  difficulties  which  at  every  stage  of  the 

In  the  oration  delivered  by  Lord  Pan-  proceedings  are  started,  would  require  a 

mure  at  the  meeting  about  National  E!du-  technical  knowledge  to  which  I  can  make 

cation,  noticed  in  a  former  letter,  he  said  no  pretensions. 

that  he  trusted  the  day  was  not  far  distant  One  of  your  regular  thoroughgoing  Par- 
when  the  blessings  of  education,  like  jus-  liament  House  agents,  who  has  no  scruples 
tice,  would  be  brought  home  to  every  poor  in  the  employment  of  every  means  allow- 
man*s  deor.  It  struck  me  at  the  moment,  able  by  the  forms  or  practice  of  the  court, 
although  at  that  time  I  had  not  been  above  to  complicate  and  mystify  the  question  at 
once  or  twice  at  the  courts,  that,  if  this  issue,  and  to  throw  every  legal  and  tech- 
were  the  extent  of  the  noble  lord's  educa-  nical  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  speedy 
tional  aspirations,  the  meetiug  was  worse  decision,  may  procrastinate  the  judgment 
than  a  !faree,  since  the  Universities  and  through  a  large  portion  of  his  professional 
Parish  Schools  would,  in  that  case,  be  far  lifetime;  reviving  the  process  at  audi  con^ 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  venient  -intervals  as  may  enable  him  to  add 
means  of  instruction  that  would  be  wanted  68.  8d.  to  68.  8d.,  and  13s.  4d.  to  13a.  4d. 
for  Scotland.  A  little  further  acquaint-  It  is  said  this  practice  is  now  discouraged, 
ance  with  the  said  courts  has  only  tended  and  that  the  proceedings  of  late  years  hsLve 
to  confirm  the  infelicity  of  the  noble  lord's  been  greatly  simplified  and  abridged.  How 
remark,  which  appears  to  have  been  in-  tremendous,  then,  must  they  have  been  in 
tended  rather  as  a  joke  than  an  apposite  former  times,  if  we  are  to  look  upon  those 
illustration ;  or,  perhaps,  without  weigh-  voluminous  documents,  which  are  piled  in 
ing  its  import,  he  may  have  simply  em-  such  huge  masses  on  the  tables  ef  the 
ployed  it  as  a  good  dap-trap  sentiment  clerks  of  court,  and  fill  to  overflowing  that 
wherewithal  to  adorn  the  peroration  of  his  Ions  range  of  boxes  in  the  lobby,  as  fruits 
speech.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  education  is  of  the  simplification  I 
to  be  dealt  out  to  the  poor  in  Scotland  at  But,  of  all  the  contrivances  ever  invent- 
the  same  cost  and  at  the  same  rate  of  pro-  ed  for  the  prevention  of  justice,  the  Jury 
gression  as  justice  is  now  dispensed,  the  Court  of  Scotland  has  acquired  the  most 
Lord  Advocate,  in  place  of  introducing  a  unenviable  notoriety,  being  second  oaXy  in 
measure  for  extending  the  means  of  in-  everything  that  is  execrable  to  the  Court 
struction,  ought  rather  to  put  an  extin-  of  Chancery,  whose  abuses  have  been  so 
guisher  on  the  schools  already  in  existence,  powerfully  exposed  by  the  matchless  pen 

To  speak  of  justice  baiug  within  the  of  Dickens.  Here  justice  is  literally  re- 
reach  of  every  poor  man,  either  in  Scot-  duced  to  a  lottery ;  and  well  would  it  be 
land  or  in  England,  is  nothing  more  nor  for  the  misguided  men,  who  in  thk  court 
loss  than  a  very  pretty,  but  a  very  pal-  expect  to  triumph  over  each  other,  if,  in 
pable,  fiction ;  in  plainer  language,  pure  place  of  submitting  their  disputes  to  sndi 
gammon.  Let  us  look  to  the  Court  of  an  arbitrament,  they  would,  ere  consalt- 
Session.  Will  any  person  pretend  to  say  ing  an  agent,  toss  up  a  penny,  and  let  the 
that  justice  is  here  within  the  reach  of  the  Queen^s  head  be  the  winner.  To  this  it 
poor  man,  unless,  indeed,  having  the  be-  virtually  comes  at  last,  after  some  as  or 
nefit  of  the  green  chair,  he  sue  in  forma  seven  hundred  pounds  have  on  each  aide 
pauperis;  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  been  expended;  the  fact  being  undenSaUs 
the  miserable  wretch ,  who  has  no  other  that  a  verdict — ^the  toss-up  of  the  p«iDy» 
means  of  securing  or  defending  his  rights  !  namely — can  only  be  obtaiiMd  nndar  um 
In  Uie  first  place,  to  obtain  justice  in  this  immaculate  system  of  trial  by  jury  al  iIm 
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eost  of  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  pounds,    or  the  wind  and  the  rain  have  been  aweep- 

and  often  much  more,  accordmg  to  the    ing  over  the  steppe;  when  we,  even  in- 

number  and  standing  of  the  counsel  re*    side,  have  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  furs, 

tained,  and  the  num^r  of  witnesses,  &c.      and  crouehed  silent  in  the  least  breezjr 

I  should  state,  however,  that,  before  a    eorner  of  the  tarantaese,  not  trusting  our 

case  is  ready  for  thb  predous  tribunal,    tongues  with  an  expression  of  our  feelings. 

it  must  first  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  the    And  more  than  onoe,  on  our  return,  when 

Court  of  Session.     Periodically  a  certain    the  winter  weather  had  set  in,  and  the 

number  of  cases  is  transferred  from  the    wind  and  the  snow  had  encased  horses  and 

latter  to  the  former,  and  out  of  ten  or  a    driver  with  a  sort  of  maU  eoat  of  ioe,  they 

dozen  which,  on  every  such  occasion,  may    have  come  up  at  the  end  of  the  stage, 

thus  be  set  apart  for  the  decision  of  the    laogbing  as  heartily  as  a  sehoolboy  at 

twelve  Daniels,  it  frequently  happens,  I     the  fun  of  it.    They  have  often  been  abased 

am  told,  that,  just  on  the  eve  of  trial,  the    by  travellers^  who  complain  of  their  stu« 

agents  and  counsel  for  the  parties  meet     pidity,  obstinacy,  dishonesty,  and  reckless- 

harmoniously  together,  and  quietly  com-     ness;  but  I  confess  that  my  experience 

promise  one-half  or  more  of  them;  and     was  different.     Out  of  some  300  or  more 

thus,  after  all  or  nearly  all  the  expense    that  I  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 

has  been  incurred,  not  a  few  of  the  vie-     country,  there  were  not  above  half-a-dozen 

timised  clients  are  denied  even  the  melan<*     with  whom  there  was  reason  to  find  fault. 

choly  satisfaction  of  having  a  throw  of  the    The  traveller  must  not  expeet  intelligence 

dice !  from  them,  nor  even  the  more  refined  good 

Nor  does  this  strange  eventful  history    qualities  that  may  be  learned  in  a  country 

terminate  here.     If,  after  all  the  anxieties    of  civilisation  and  education ;   but  they 

and  sleepless  nights,  and  the  sickness  of    drive  very  well,  they  have  a  just  apprecia- 

hope  deferred,  the  wretched  litigant  were    tion  of  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish* 

compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  final  judg^     ments,  as  carried  out  in  their  '  na  tohai,* 

ment  of  this  court — for  the  trial  has  some-     or  *na  vodka' — i.  &,  'for  tea,'  or  'for 

times  to  be  repeated — there  would  at  least    brandy,*  drink- money;  and  cases  of  in- 

be  an  end  of  the  business,  which  even  to    toxication  at  their  work  are  extremely 

the  loser  would  often  be  a  gain ;  but,  if    rarew     In  my  entire  journey,  I  met  with 

the  latter  has  not  been  cleaned  out  in  the    only  two  who  were  not  in  a  fit  state  for 

previous  struggle,  an  appeal  to  the  House    driving ;  and  even  they  managed  to  reach 

of  Lords  is  the  inevitable  consequence;     the  end  of  Uie  stage  without  accident. 

and  if  unsuccessful  there,  he  may  thank     When  a  glove,  or  some  little  wrap,  has 

his  stars  if  the  wherewithal  have  been  left     been  lent  them  in  very  rough  weather,  the 

him  to  purchase  a  halter  and  a  coffin.  faces  of  the  poor  fellows  have  brightened  as 

if  some  new  sense  had  just  dawned  upon 

^  _  T        -.    ti  them;  and  never,  in  any  such  instance,  luiTe 

A  Tarantasse  Journey  through  Eastern     j  j^nown  the  slightest  attempt  at  purloin- 
Russia  in  the  Autumn  of  1856.     By    i„g  t^e  thing  lent    But  thoroughly  to  ap- 
William    Spottiswoode,   M.A.,   P.R.S.     preciate  this  hist  trait,  one  should  have 
Post  8vo,  258  pp.     London  :  Longman     experience  of  the  thieving  in  Russia. 
&  Co.  The  misfortune,  however,  is,  that  these 

RUSSIAN  YAMSTCHIKS.  fellows,  oucc  en  route,  care  nothing  about 

The  posting  on  the  great  Siberian  road  your  bones,  and,  what  is  worse,  nothing 
is  the  best,  excepting  that  on  the  chaus-  about  the  carriage.  The  horses  put  tu, 
sees,  in  Russia ;  the  horses  are  plentiful  and  everything  in  order,  away  they  go  at 
and  spirited,  and  so  are  the  drivers-  Now,  a  canter,  which,  if  mud  permits,  soon 
the  yamstchik  knows  but  one  duty  in  life —  ripens  into  a  gallop.  Whirr  go  the  wheels, 
namely,  to  go  from  his  own  station  to  the  and  pleasant  enough  it  is  when  the  road  is 
next ;  and  this  he  performs  as  if  his  soul  smooth ;  but,  except  on  the  steppe,  far 
were  dependent  on  each  single  journey,  away  from  towns  and  cultivation,  ruts, 
He  is  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  by  the  go-  mud,  and  general  unevenness,  are  the 
vernment ;  so  he  need  have  no  thought  for  order  of  the  day.  But  these  things  are 
the  morrow,  and  he  has  none.  His  nor-  not  the  worst :  the  traveller  soon  begins 
mal  state  is  to  be  on  the  road ;  and  it  is  a  to  be  veiy  keen  at  seeing  the  little  streams, 
matter  of  utter  indifference  to  him  whether  with  their  ominous- looking  bridges,  ahead, 
he  be  called  out  during  day  o)r  night,  fine  Bump,  bump,  go  the  fore-wheek  over  the 
weather  or  foul.  I  have  heard  them  sing-  logs ;  immediately  your  feet,  and  the 
ing  unconcernedly  at  night,  to  keep  them*  wrappers  that  envelope  them,  commence 
selves  awake ;  or  holding  a  chatty  conver-  a  little  '  voyage  autour  de  la  voiture '  on 
sation  with  their  horses,  and  addressing  their  own  account;  while  the  small  lug- 
each  by  its  name,  when  the  storm  has  been  gage  and  provisions  fly  in  dismay  in  all 
driving  hard  against  us  through  the  forest,     directions.     But  this  is  only  a  prelude  to 
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the  pauige  of  the  faind  KheelH  ;  then,  in-  vould  hill  it.'  Diseounged  alike  from 
deed,  in  Homeric  hinguage,  da  yoar  teeth  personBl  inTestigaUon  of  the  subject,  and 
ebatler,  the  jointi  of  your  liniba  arc  loos-  from  ioqairj,  he  tnma  to  the  eldet  chil- 
ened,  your  dear  heart  malieB  unwonled  draD.  Whea  freed  frt>m  itii  baodagea,  the 
leapainj'oarbreut,  and  your  head,  exalted  child's  education  begine  at  once,  and  la 
by  the  cooTaUiona  of  your  little  world,  wholly  of  a  practical  character.  He — or 
■tiikes  the  firnuunent  of  the  tiarriage.  she,  for  it  Is  the  same  with  both  eexea— 
make*  his  flral  struggles  in  life,  by  Boiia- 
■DUCiTiONAL  4nvANTiG£8  IN  iiUBSiA.  deling  iu  ibe  >and  or  mud  in  front  of  the 
Id  the  life  of  a  ItuBsiaa  peasant  there  ia  bouae,  clad  in  a  coarae  ragged  shirt,  and 
a  period  anterior  to  all  tunica,  mantlee,  and  notiiing  else.  Being  taught  by  stem  el- 
even aheep-skina,  during  which  they  live  a  perieuce  to  shan,  if  poaaible,  the  Charjbdia 
kindof  mummy  life,  only,  nnlike  the  Egyp-  of  mod,  he  falls  upon  Scylla,  in  the  shape 
tian,  it  U  Ihs  first  instead  of  tbe  hut  Hlags  of  a  lean  long-legged  pig,  which  ia  always 
oif  their  exiatencs.  For  the  youngest  chil-  prowling  ahont,  on  the  chance  of  some- 
dren  are  always  swaddled,  and  rolled  up  thing  to  eat.  Looking  upon  an  occasional 
tight  in  bandages,  su  that  they  may  be  tumble  as  one  of  the  natural  otIIs  of  life, 
eonrenietitly  put  away  without  risk  uf  get-  and  therefore  bearing  no  malice  against 
ting  tliemselrea  into  mischief  or  danger,  his  beary  and  sometimes  incnnTenieot 
On  entering  one  of  their  houses,  an  enthu-  companion,  he  begins  to  imitale  the  perti- 
siastic  traveller  thinks  he  has  come  upou  nacioua  diligence  with  which  that  sninial 
some  pagan  tribe,  having  their  idols  and  takes  everything  into  its  moatb,  rejecting 
penates,  with  the  beads  well  carved  out,  only  what  is  absolutely  impossible.  liaviug 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  left  in  bloek.  He  safarfinishedhiseducatioDaa  to  diatinguuii 
kwks  curiously  at  one  laid  up  on  a  shelf,  between  tbe  evil  and  the  good,  in  matters  of 
another  hung  to  the  wall  on  a  peg,a  third  the palateat least, beis promoted tothepri- 
slnng  over  one  of  the  maiu  beams  of  the  vilege  of  the  family  meals  of  black  bread 
toof,  and  rocked  by  the  mother,  who  baa  and  '  stohi,'  or  cabbage  soup,  and  to  the 
the  cord  looped  over  her  foot.  'Why,  dignity  of  an  old  sheep-skm.  Behold  him, 
that  ia  a  child  I '  cries  the  traveller,  with  then,  in  one  of  these  long  leathern  enve- 
a  feeling  similar  to  that  exporieuced  un  lopee :  the  inside  fur,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
treading  upon  a  load  which  was  anppuHed  is  left,  tbe  habitation  of  many  other  living 
to  be  a  atone,  '  Why,  what  else  should  beiugsbeside  himself;  the  sleeves,  although 
it  be?'  answers  the  mother.  Having  crossed  as  far  as  the  little  arms  inside  can 
learned  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  the  cross  them,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground 
inquisitive  traveller  wishes  to  inform  him-  on  either  side  ;  tbe  huge  tattered  boote, 
self  about  the  habits  of  the  creature ;  but,  each  big  enoDgh  for  both  his  feet,  getting 
hiscuriositybeingsomewhatdamped  bylhe  perpetually  involved  in  tbe  skirt  which 
extreme  ditt  of  the  little  figure,  be  in-  trailg  in  every  direction.  And  bo  he  lives; 
quires  of  the   parent  when  it  LB  washed,  until,  at  last  having  atlwned  tbe  size  when 

*  Washed  <  *  shrieks  the  horrified  mother ;  be  can  do  something,  his  education  is  G- 

*  washed  t      What,  wash  a  child  F     You  nished,  and  be  be^ns  life  m  a  man. 
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